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PKEFACE. 


The  completion  of  another  Volume^  which  I  hope  my  readers 
will  not  consider  unworthy  of  its  two  hundred  predecessors^ — and 
this  hope  is  already  encouraged  by  an  increase  of  circulation, 
— afiEbrds  me  an  opportunity  for  thanking  those  gentlemen  who 
have  80  ably  assisted  me  in  preparing  it. 

The  Volume  now  completed,  while  of  interest  to  historical  and 
antiquarian  readers,  will  also  be  found  to  contain  many  articles  in 
which  the  more  general  reader  and  lover  of  literature  may  find 
amusement  and  instruction.  This  Magazine  is  not  intended  only 
to  amuse,  but  also  to  bring  forward  what  may  elucidate  the  past 
or  record  the  present,  and  thus  lay  in  a  store  for  future  use. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  the  contents  of  the  Chronicle  of  Ingulph 
have  been  analyzed,  and  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  dependence 
to  be  placed  upon  this  record  fairly  laid  before  the  reader.  In  the 
notices  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave's  and  of  M.  Lappenberg's  Histories, 
the  history  of  the  Norman  and  the  Anglo-Norman  Kings  has  been 
reviewed  ;  while  the  articles  upon  Joan  of  Arc,  Pliny^s  Description 
of  India,  the  Textile  Fabrics  of  the  Ancients,  the  Spanish  Con- 
quests in  America,  Recently  Repealed  Statutes,  the  Diaries  of 
Tom  Heame  and  Narcissus  Luttrell,  afford  glimpses  of  other  inter- 
esting periods.  In  the  Batch  of  Old  Poets,  in  the  notices  of 
Gower,  Coleridge's  Lectures,  Boswell's  Letters,  Table-Talk,  the 
Venetian  Dialect,  the  Flemish  Painters,  the  National  Gallery,  and 
in  a  variety  of  other  papers,  various  paths  of  literature  have  been 
explored.  In  the  able  papers  upon  Lord  Brougham,  Kansas,  and 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  more  recent  times  have  been  treated 
of,  with  that  impartiality  which  has  always  been  a  characteristic 
of  the  Magazine.  The  proceedings  of  various  Societies  imited  for 
the  praiseworthy  purpose  of  promoting  the  study  of  Archaeology 
have  been  recorded.  Some  more  chapters  of  my  Autobiography 
have  been  added,  the  continuation  of  which  I  hope  shortly  to  lay 
before  my  readers.  In  the  Obituary  will  be  found  memoirs  or 
notices  of  all  persons  of  eminence  recently  deceased :  but  in  this 
department  I  must  again  remind  my  readers  that  I  am  to  some 
extent  dependent  upon  them  for  their  assistance. 


IV  PREFACE. 

In  the  department  of  the  Magazine  allotted  to  Correspondents^  I 
shall  be  glad  to  receive  more  assistance  from  my  readers.  Notices 
of  antiquities,  of  remarkable  events^  or  other  matters  communi- 
cated to  me,  have  ever  formed  an  interesting  portion  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  Magazine,  and  by  means  of  my  pages  literary  men 
have  been  enabled  to  interchange  their  thoughts,  and  often  to 
obtain  a  solution  of  their  difficulties.  I  am  therefore  desirous 
that  in  this  respect,  as  in  others,  new  friends  and  new  contribu- 
tors will  favour  me  with  their  commimications. 

SYLVANUS   URBAN. 
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By  SYLVANUS  TJKBAN,  Gent. 


MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


WRONG  DIVISION  OF  SYLLABLES. 

Mb.  Ubbajt, — Your  correspondent  W.  C, 
in  his  complaint  that  certain  words  are  erro- 
neously divided  in  printed  lines,  appears 
to  me  to  attend  too  much  to  their  pro- 
nunciation, and  too  little  to  their  deriva- 
tion and  composition.  Instead  of  assum- 
ing them  to  be  printed  wrongly,  I  think 
he  would  do  better  in  saying  that  our 
method  of  pronouncing  them  is  incorrect. 

For  instiEmce,  in  the  word  "magnifi- 
cent," (one  of  his  own  examples,)  which 
is  derived  from  the  Latin  magnijico,  a 
compound  of  magni  and  facio  (often  sepa- 
rate in  the  older  authors),  it  would  scarcely 
be  right  to  make  the  division  after  the 
**f,"  and  so  cut  up,  if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, the  component  parts  of  the  word. 
The  same  objection  applies  to  his  proposed 
division  of  the  word  "  equivalent :"  and  if 
W.  C.  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine 
the  inflections  of  the  Latin  opinio  he  will, 
no  doubt,  be  convinced  that  the  point  of 
division  in  "  opinion "  should  be  after 
the  »,  and  not  after  the  n.  As  for  the 
word  "consider,"  I  believe  he  will  find 
that  in  most  good  books  it  is  divided  as 
be  wishes;  but  in  this  case  it  should  be 
recollected  that  the  syllable  "  sid"  is  the 
root  of  the  word,  being  akin  to  the  Greek 
i8»  or  ciSw. 

In  arguments  of  this  kind,  Sir,  you  will 
doubtless  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  it  is 
always  dangerous  to  trust  to  the  mere  pro- 
nunciation of  a  word,  which  in  compara- 
tively few  cases  exactly  agrees  with  its 
orthogpraphy.  To  arrive  at  a  just  condu- 
Bion,  we  should  invariably  trace  its  origin, 
and  then  subject  it  to  a  careful  analyza- 
tion.  HoHUKOULUS. 

Cloitten^  WetUmnHer, 

BARON  MUNCHAUSEN. 

Mb.  Ubbut, — Some  thirty  years  ago, 
one  of  the  principal  captains  of  Dolcoath 
Mine,  in  the  pariui  of  Camborne,  informed 
me  that  "Baron  Munchausen's  Travels" 
had  been  written  there,  by  a  German,  who 
had  many  yean  previously  performed  the 
duties  of  storekeeper  of  that  mine,  of  which 
the  freehold  has  long  been  in  the  noble 
fiimily  of  Basset. 

I  have  lately  made  enquiry  on  the  sub- 
ject, of  the  present  intelligent  manager  of 
Dolcoath ;  who  tells  me  that  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  mining  captains  used  often 
to  speak  of  the  wonderfid  chemical  experi- 
ments made  in  the  office  by  Mr.  Rai^e,  a 
German  gentleman  employ^  at  the  mine : 
of  his  literary  performances,  however,  his 
informant  had  made  no  mention. 


Our  united  recollections  seem  to  con- 
firm, and  even  to  extend  the  interesting 
information  afforded  by  "  F.  N."  of  "  Lin- 
coln*s-Inn,"  in  your  November  number 
(p.  590),  to  the  conclusion  that  "  Baron 
Munchausen's  Travels"  were  written  at 
Dolcoath  Mine,  in  Cornwall,  by  Mr.  Raspe, 
who  was  then  storekeeper  of  that  establish- 
ment. H. 

Penzance, 

JERUSALEM  AND  DURHAM. 

Mb.  Ubban, — In  Sharp's  "  New  Gazet- 
teer of  the  British  Islands,"  (2  vols.  8vo., 
18  ,)  there  is  a  citation  firom  "an  old 
writer," — "  He  who  has  seen  Durham  has 
seen  Zion,  and  may  save  a  journey  to 
Jerusalem."  This  is  satisfactory,  as  I 
have  crossed  the  Tees,  and  am  not  likely  to 
visit  Palestine ;  but  for  my  fiill  assurance 
I  should  be  glad  to  learn  who  that  "old 
writer"  may  be,  and  what  is  the  name  of 
his  work.  W.  E.  F. 

KING  OF  JERUSALEM. 

Mb.  Ubban,— In  Fuller's  "  Historic  of 
the  Holy  Warre,"  (small  folio,  Cambridge, 
1647,)  p.  126, 1  read  that  "  King  Richard, 
with  some  of  his  succeeding  English  kings, 
wore  the  title  of  Jerusalem  in  their  stylo 
for  many  years  after ;"  L  e.  after  Coeur-de- 
Lion  had  bestowed  the  island  of  Cyprus 
on  Guy  de  Lusignan.  The  authority  g^ven 
is  "  SabeU.  Enn.  9.  Ub.  v.  p.  378,"  but  the 
assertion  is  not  borne  out  by  any  record 
that  I  am  acquainted  with.  Can  any  of 
your  readers  inform  me  better  on  the 
matter  ?  W.  E.  F. 

Mb.  Ubbav, — In  a  field  north  of  the 
town  of  Olney,  the  plough  is  continually 
bringing  to  light  the  remains  of  Roman 
pott^y,  coins,  &c  Is  there  any  historical 
evidence  to  prove  that  a  Roman  station 
existed  here  ? — Yours,  &c. 

W.  P.  Stobeb. 

Olney,  Nov,  19, 1866. 

THE  GIPSIES  IN  ENGLAND. 

Mb.  Ubbuj", — Permit  me  to  enquire, 
through  your  pages,  where  I  may  obtain 
any  information  respecting  the  early  his- 
tory, habits^  and  present  condition  of  the 
Gipsies.  Many  of  your  readers  are  doubt- 
less in  possession  of  facts  relating  to  them 
which  would  throw  some  light  upon  the 
history  of  that  ringular  race  of  people. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lye. 

Oxford,  Dec,  20, 1856. 
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THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  SYLYANUS  URBAN. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

MT    BABLY    BITALS. 

Wby,  tho'  ten  thousand  authors  fall. 
Does  Urban  still  survive  them  all  ? 
And  why  does  Time  in  mid  career 
Still  spare  his  work  from  year  to  year  ? 

•  •  •  •  • 

To  live  shall  be  thy  happy  lot, 
When  all  thy  rivals  are  forgot. 

Lines  prefixed  to  the  Magtizme  for  1752, 

In  my  opening  chapter  I  took  a  brief  review  of  the  periodical  writers  who 
were  occupying  public  attention  at  the  time  when  my  name  made  its  appear- 
ance on  the  title-page  of  the  first  of  the  Magazines.  The  days  of  the 
Spectator  and  Tatler  were  past,  but  those  papers  still  furnished  the  standard 
model  for  essays  and  criticisms  on  human  life  and  manners,  and  repeated 
imitations  of  them  arose  from  time  to  time.  One  of  these  was  the  Universal 
Spectator,  which  was  going  on  in  1733,  and  discussing  social  ethics  after 
that  approved  fashion.  Other  essa3n8ts  alternated  such  subjects  with  the 
political  questions  of  the  day,  which  were  more  immediately  within  their 
province,  in  combination  with  the  details  of  an  ordinary  newspaper.     The 

government  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  supported  in  the  Daily  Cov/rant^ 
le  London  Journal^  and  the  OOrue  Briton;  whilst  the  Craftsman  and 
Fog's  Journal  vigorously  urged  the  arguments  of  the  Opposition.  These 
poUtical  "  leaders,"  to  use  the  term  of  more  modem  days,  appeared  only 
once  a  week,  excepting  the  first-named.  The  other  daily  papers*,  and  the 
evening  Fosts^,  which  were  published  only  on  the  post-nights,  three  times 
a- week,  were  generally  confined  to  the  mere  record  and  reporting  of  news, 
without  note  or  comment. 

There  were  a  very  few  monthly  periodicals,  but  none  of  the  literary  and 
miscellaneous  character  which  was  eventually  fulfilled  by  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  and  prefigured  in  the  Gentleman's  Journal  of  Peter  Motteux®. 
Those  existing  in  1 731  were  either  of  the  nature  of  historical  registers  or 

■  Beside  the  Daili/  CouratU,  there  was  the  Daili/  Post,  the  Daily  Jowmal,  the  Daily 
Pott-Boy,  and  the  Daily  Advertiser, 

^  These  were  four — the  old  Evening  Post  (Berring^n's),  the  St,  Jamet^s,  the  Whiter 
haUt  and  the  London  Evening  Pott,  The  ChnertU  Evening  Post  was  oommenoed  a 
year  or  two  later. 

*  See  chap,  i.,  July,  p.  6. 


4  Autobiography  of  Sylvanus  Urban.  [Jan. 

of  literary  reviews.     Of  the  former  description  was  The  Political  State  of 
Great  Britain,  commenced  by  Abel  Beyer  in  1710-11,  and  continued  tiU 
1740.     At  this  period  it  had  a  competitor  called  The  New  Political  State, 
commenced  in  1 730.     There  was  also  The  Compleat  History  of  Europe, 
which  I  have  already  noticed  in  chapter  iv.  (Nov.,  p.  533). 

Of  the  literary  class *^  were  the  Historia  Ziteraria,  by  Archibald  Bower, 
commenced  in  1730,  and  closed  in  1734;  and  "  TAe  Monthly  Catalogue; 
being  a  general  Register  of  Books,  Sermons,  Plays,  and  Pamphlets,  printed 
and  published  in  London  or  the  Universities,"  commenced  in  January, 
1724-5,  and  merged  in  1732  in  The  London  Magazine.  There  were  also 
sixpenny  monthlies,  entitled  The  Present  State  of  the  Pepuhlick  of  Letters, 
(conducted  by  Andrew  Reid  from  1728  to  1736),  and  Miscellaneous  Obser- 
vations on  Authors  Ancient  and  Modem.  A  Literary  Journal  was  pub- 
lished quarterly. 

A  still  more  memorable  contemporary  was  The  Grub-street  Journal, 
This  was  a  weekly  paper.  Its  principal  authors  were  John  Martyn,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Cambridge,  and  editor  of  a  handsome  edition 
of  Virgil's  Georgics,  and  Richard  Russel,  M.A..  under  the  designations  of 
Bavius  and  Mamus^.  One  of  its  features  consisted  of  a  digest  of  the  cur- 
rent news,  extracted  from  the  ordinary  papers,  carefully  shewing  any  vari- 
ations or  discrepancies  that  occurred  in  their  statements,  and  accompanied 
by  witty  and  satirical  comments.  This  feature  was  supposed  to  have  sug- 
gested to  Cave  the  plan  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  acknowledged  the  fact';  but  Cave  is  known  to  have  cherished  his 
scheme  for  more  than  one  year  before  he  put  it  into  practice,  and  The 
Grub-street  Journal  began  only  one  year  before  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine. If  Cave  sometimes  pointed  to  that  paper  as  his  exemplar,  it  would 
be  only  as  an  argument  of  self-defence,  when  charged  with  wholesale  piracy, 
and  in  order  to  justify  the  freedom  with  which  we  gathered  our  monthly 
bouquet — e  pluribus  tjnum. 

It  is  admitted  by  the  authors  of  The  Grub-street  Journal^  that  their 
paper,  as  well  as  others,  experienced  a  material  diminution  of  readers  and 
purchasers  in  proportion  as  those  of  the  Magazine  increased ;  but  that  for 
a  time  their  proprietors  cherished  hopes  that  its  success  would  not  continue, 
"  concluding  that  not  only  the  Book-sellers  who  had  shares  in  the  Weekly 
Papers  would  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  hinder  it,  but  that  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Stamp-office  would  effectually  put  a  stop  to  it,  by  pro- 
curing the  Pamphlet  to  be  stamped."  The  same  writer  adds,  that  '*  by  the 
rise  in  the  number  of  the  Magazines^  and  the  fall  in  that  of  the  Journals ^ 
&c.,  it  is  certain  that,  at  a  moderate  computation,  the  revenue  from  the  duties 

^  The  New  Memoirs  of  Liter cUwet  by  Michael  de  la  Roche,  which  lasted  from  Jan. 
1724-5,  to  Dec.  1727,  had  terminated  before  the  establishment  of  the  Magazine.  The 
review  entitled  The  Works  of  the  Learned  was  of  subsequent  date,  from  1735  to  1743, 
and  for  two  years  bore  the  title  of  The  Literary  Magazine,  as  I  have  mentioned 
hereafter. 

•  Those  signatures  were  used  by  both  gentlemen,  as  they  alternately  undertook  the 
office  of  "secretary"  or  editor.  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Society  of  Chrub-street,  2  vols. 
8vo.,  1738,  in  which  the  best  papers  were  reprinted,  the  contributions  of  Martyn 
have  the  additional  mark  B,,  and  those  of  Russel  M,  Those  signed  A,  were  con- 
tributed by  Alexander  Pope. 

'  "  The  Projector  of  this  Magazine  (who,  having  blown  up  so  many  Papers  with  the 
powder  stoln  from  them,  deserves  the  name  of  Chief  Engineer  of  Orub-street,)  has  de- 
clared, that  he  took  the  first  hint  from  our  method  of  abridging  the  News." — Preface 
to  Memoirs  of  the  Society  of  Chruh-street,  p.  xii. 

V  MBmoks  of  the  Society  of  Orub-street,  17d7>  Pre&ce,  p.  xii. 
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on  Stamps  must  have  sank  at  least  £100  a-month^ ;"  and  the  Commissioners 
are  hlamed  for  their  want  of  vigour  on  this  occasion.  The  booksellers,  as 
in  more  recent  questions,  were  divided  in  their  councils;  some  of  them 
allowing  personal  and  individual  interests  to  break  up  their  combined  tactics 
of  self-defence ;  and  we  are  told  that,  "  instead  of  uniting  their  strenuous 
endeavours  in  a  fair  and  generous  opposition  to  this  piratical  Pamphlet, 
many,  for  the  sake  of  an  inconsiderable  gain,  sold  it  themselves."  As  the 
Magazine  grew  in  demand,  this  was  naturally  more  and  more  the  case.  At 
first,  Cave  had  experienced  no  little  difficulty  in  procuring  retailers  of  the 
Magazine ;  and  in  some  of  his  early  numbers  may  be  seen  a  motley  list,  in- 
cluding three  ladies  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  two  men  that  kept  stalls 
in  Westminster-hall,  as  follows  : — 

JjOKDOV:  Printed,  and  sold  at  Si.Johr^s  Gate;  by  F.  Jefferies  in  Ludgate- street, 
Mrs.  Nutt,  Mrs.  Charlton,  Mrs.  Cook  at  the  MoyaZ  Exchange,  Mr.  Batley  in  Patev" 
NoHer  Row,  |£r8.  Midwinter  in  St.  PavVa  Church-  Yard,  A.  Chapman  in  PaU-MaU, 
Mr8.Dodd,  Mr.  Bickerton  without  Temple- Bar,  Mr.  Crickley  at  Charing -Orosa,  Mr. 
Stagg  and  Mr.  King  in  Westminster 'H<M,  Mr.  WiUiamson  in  Holboum,  Mr.  Montague 
in  Ch-eat  Queen  Street,  S.  Harding  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  and  all  unprejudiced  Book- 
sellers in  Town  and  Country.  (July,  1732.) 

Cave's  principal  country  agents  were  R.  Raikes  at  Gloucester,  W.  Thomp- 
son  at  Stamford,  and  J.  Abree  at  Canterbury  S  old  and  substantial  friends, 
with  whom  he  had  corresponded  as  a  Post-office  clerk. 

When  the  experience  of  a  whole  year  had  confirmed  the  success  of  the 
Magazine,  and  it  was  now  proceeding  triumphantly  through  its  second 
Spring,  some  of  the  booksellers,  finding  that  their  private  arts  in  discourag- 
ing its  sale  were  futile,  formed  the  resolution  to  oppose  it  by  a  similar  publi- 
cation of  their  own.  They  could  scarcely  have  been  blamed  for  doing  this, 
had  they  proceeded  in  an  open  and  straightforward  course,  particularly  as 
some  of  them  owned  shares  in  the  decimated  newspapers ;  but,  to  their 
discredit,  they  endeavoured  rather  to  supplant  than  to  outvie  the  compila- 
tion of  Sylvanus  Urban.  They  closely  followed  his  model,  and  even  parodied 
his  title,  with  the  evident  purpose  of  passing  their  publication  ofi*  to  careless 
customers  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Cave*s.  As  his  book  was  intituled  The  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine,  or  Monthly  Intelligencer\  containing  more  in  quan- 
tity^ and  greater  variety,  than  any  Book  of  the  kind  and  price ;  so  the  in- 
tended substitute  was  called  The  London  Magazine,  or  Gentleman*8 
Monthly  Intelligencer,  containing  greater  variety,  and  more  in  quantity,  than 
any  monthly  Booh  of  the  same  price,  Sylvanus  Urban's  motto,  b  pluri- 
BU8  UNUM,  they  counterbalanced  by  multum  in  parvo.  They  even  thought 
it  desirable  that  their  book  should  appear  to  be  printed  in  St.  John's  Street, 
as  ours  was  at  St.  John's  Gate ;  though  Mr.  Charles  Ackers,  whom  they 
employed,  did  not  work  in  that  street,  but  in  Sjwan  Alley.  Their  own 
names,  as  set  forth  on  the  title-page  of  their  first  volume,  (and  they  con- 
tinued the  same  many  years  after,)  were — J.  Wilford,  behind  the  Chapter- 
House  in  St.  Paul's  Church-Yard ;  T.  Cox.  at  the  Lamb,  under  the  Royal 
Exchange ;  J.  Clarke,  at  the  Golden  Ball,  in  Duck-lane ;  and  T.  Astley,  at 
the  Rose,  over  against  the  North  Door  of  St.  Paul's. 

^  The  stamp  being  then  only  one  halfpenny,  this  estunate  presumes  a  dimmution  of 
nearly  fifty  thousand  papers  a-month. 

>  April,  1732,  p.  684. 

^  Cave's  first  number  was  called  "  or,  Trader^s  Monthlg  Intelligencer.**  He  soon 
dropped  the  word  Trader's,  and  in  Feb.  1732,  he  omitted  the  List  of  Fairs  and  Obser- 
vations on  (hardening  that  had  been  part  of  his  orig^al  design,  in  order  to  make  room 
for  a  larger  acooimt  of  the  essays  and  controversies  in  the  papers. 
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The  firBt  number  of  the  London  Magazine  is  for  April,  1 732,  being  pub- 
lished at  the  beginning  of  May  in  that  year,  when  the  Gentleman's  Maoa- 
ziNB  had  arrived  at  its  sixteenth  number.  Such  a  time  was  more  favour-* 
able  for  the  substitution  of  the  imitation  upon  an  unwary  subscriber  than 
the  beginning  of  the  year  would  have  been :  but  whilst  Cave's  opponents 
adopted  this  insidious  policy,  he  wisely  judged  that  his  best  defence  would 
rest  in  inviting  the  public  to  a  fair  comparison  of  the  two  compilations* 
He  consequently  acknowledged  the  existence  of  the  intruder  in  the  follow- 
ing manner,  at  the  end  of  the  register  of  new  books  given  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  for  May,  1732: — 


84.  The  Oentleman*8  Mcigazine,  or 
Monthly  Intelligencer,  Numb.  XVI.,  for 
April,  1732. 

Printed  at  St.  John**  Gate, 


35.  TTie  London  Magazine,  or  GentlC' 
maiCa  Monthly  Intelligencer, 
For  April,  1732. 
Printed  in  St,  JohiCe  Street, 


Note. — A  fair  Comparison  has  been  made  between  these  two  Books,  and  the  London 
ie  found  to  have  several  fklse,  imperfect,  and  trifling  Articles,  and  also  to  be  defective, 
where  it  pretends  to  be  genuine,  as  appears  in  a  Paper  calVd  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
defended. 

This  "  Begister  of  Books"  was  a  supplemental  half- sheet  added  to  my 
Magazine  at  this  period,  in  order  to  compete  with  the  London  Magazine 
in  that  respect  ^ ;  for  at  the  same  time  that  the  booksellers  set  on  foot 
the  London  Magazine,  they  ceased  from  proceeding  with  their  Monthly 
Chronicle  of  new  books  already  mentioned.  During  1732  our  Register  of 
Books  was  paged  distinctly  from  the  body  of  the  Magazine ;  but  it  was 
gradually  compressed  into  a  smaller  compass,  and  included  in  the  Magazine 
itself,  as  indeed  a  more  summary  list  had  been  from  the  first. 

The  London  Magazine  was  conducted  for  some  years  by  Mr.  Isaac  Kim- 
ber,  a  dissenting  minister  ™.  Though  it  did  not  ruin  the  Gentleman's, 
it  proved  in  itself  a  successful  speculation  ;  and,  as  Dr.  Johnson  remarked, 
it  obtained  a  considerable  circulation,  though  not  equal  to  our  own.  In 
Jan.  1736,  its  conductors  had  the  good  taste  to  drop  their  second  title,  of 
'*Gentleman'8  Monthly  Intelligencer,**  and  to  take  instead  that  o^  Monthly 
Chronologer,  The  vigour  and  accuracy  with  which  the  Parliamentary  De- 
bates were  reported  in  its  pages,  by  Gordon,  I  have  already  acknowledged. 
In  the  course  of  time  it  was  embellished  with  very  good  engravings ;  and 
it  was  continued  upon  a  respectable  footing  for  more  than  fifty  years,  being 
finally  relinquished  in  1783.  The  same  title  has  been  revived  more  than 
once  in  later  times,  but  with  less  success. 

When  the  two  monthly  magazines  were  still  in  mortal  combat,  each 
hoping  to  remain  the  sole  lord  of  the   field, — both  being  "  beautifully 

^  In  the  following  announcement  Cave  paid  the  hooksellers  in  their  own  coin: — 
"  16.  The  Monthly  Chronicle  for  March,  1732.  Printed  for  J.  Wilford,  J.  Clarke,  and 
T.  Astley.  This  being  now  discontinued,  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  will  serve  in  it* 
room,  this  Register  of  Books  being  disposed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  that." — Register 
of  Books,  p.  2. 

"  Isaac  Kimber,  bom  in  1692,  was  a  preacher  at  I^mers*  Hall  and  other  places  in 
London.  He  was  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  from  Jan.  1728  to  May,  1732,  and 
therefore  may  have  quitted  that  post  on  purpose  to  undertake  the  London  Magazine, 
His  biography  states  of  him,  that  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  *'  was  chiefly  sup« 
ported  by  his  firm  friend  Mr.  Charles  Ackers,  an  eminent  printer  in  London  ;*'  which 
Mr.  Ackers  was  the  printer  of  the  London  Magazine.  Mr.  Kimber  died  in  1758,  and 
his  Life  is  prefixed  to  a  volume  of  his  Sermons ;  but  there  appears  to  have  been  some 
reason  for  not  mentioning  therein  the  London  Magazine  by  name.  Isaac  Kimber  was 
father  of  Edward,  whose  name  is  better  known  from  his  Peerages  and  Baronetage,  and 
who  was  the  author  of  a  History  of  England  in  ten  volumes,  octavo. 
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printed  on  a  fine  Dutch  paper/'  the  London  Magtmne  "  8titeh*d  in  White 
covers,"  and  the  Gbntleman's  panoplied  in  Blue, — two  attempts  were 
made  to  carry  out  the  same  plan  in  a  weekly  publication.  The  first  was 
The  Weekly  Magazine,  of  which  the  historian  of  the  Society  of  Grub- 
street  says,  alluding  to  the  word  magazine  in  its  mihtary  sense,  that  it 
*'was  begun  to  be  erected  in  November,  1732,  but  was  soon  blown  up, 
like  white  powder,  without  making  any  noise."  The  other  appeared  about 
three  months  after,  under  a  different  name,  though  a  work  of  the  same 
nature.  It  was  called  The  Bee,  '^  with  the  greatest  impropriety  imagin- 
able," remarked  the  same  writer,  as  "  the  compilers  of  a  magazine  live, 
like  drones,  upon  the  pillaged  labours  of  the  ingenious  and  industrious." 
However  that  might  be,  the  introduction  to  the  work,  which  is  well 
written,  sketches  the  design  of  a  magazine,  very  much  after  my  own 
model,  exceedingly  complete  and  well -conceived  in  all  its  parts,  but  of 
which  the  execution  came  miserably  short.  The  author,  Eustace  Budgell, 
was  a  man  of  genius  rather  than  perseverance,  and  was  unable  to  engage 
adequate  assistance  to  carry  out  all  the  features  of  his  plan.  Though  once 
the  associate  of  Addison  in  the  production  of  the  Spectator^,  he  was 
latterly  more  notorious  for  his  connection  with  Tindal  and  the  infidels  of 
that  day  ;  and  he  closed  his  unhappy  career  in  1 7869  by  drowning  himself 
in  the  Thames.  The  Bee  had  ceased  its  humming  in  the  summer  of  1735  ; 
after  which  its  sign  of  the  Beehive,  which  had  hung  "  over-against  Saint 
Clement's  Church  in  the  Strand,"  was  long  in  vain  exposed  to  sale  at  a 
broker's  in  Holbom®. 

The  Bee  was  printed  in  the  form  of  an  octavo  pamphlet,  consisting  of 
three  sheets  or  more ;  and  its  price,  like  the  magazines,  was  sixpence.  In 
regard  to  the  quantity  of  its  contents,  it  was,  however,  much  dearer  than 
they,  and  its  weekly  recurrence  of  course  increased  its  charge  fourfold. 
After  it  had  proceeded  to  the  extent  of  ten  numbers,  its  progress  was 
for  a  time  arrested  by  a  notice  from  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps,  that 
each  sheet  of  which  it  consisted  was  liable  to  the  duty  of  one  penny.  The 
publishers  were  alarmed,  and  refused  to  proceed ;  but  BudgeU,  making 
other  arrangements,  determined  to  persevere,  and  in  all  his  subsequent 
advertisements  he  endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of  this  occurrence,  as  if 
it  had  been  a  personal  attack  upon  himself  from  a  political  enemy,  and  a 
gross  invasion  of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  But  the  unfortunate  man 
obtained  very  partial  credit.  And  the  Commissioners  did  not  insist  upon 
the  stamp,  the  Bee  paying  only  the  pamphlet-duty  of  two  shillings  per  sheet 
of  letterpress,  as  the  magazines  did  at  that  time,  and  not  the  hal^enny 
for  every  impression,  which  was  exacted  from  the  newspapers.  At  a  later 
period,  and  until  the  comparatively  recent  abolition  of  the  stamp-duty  upon 
newspapers,  (except  as  an  equivalent  for  postage,)  it  was  deemed  to  be  the 
law,  that  no  periodical  containing  news  could  be  published  at  a  shorter  in- 
terval than  a  month  without  becoming  subject  to  the  newspaper- stamp. 

The  fate  of  these  two  weekly  magazines  did  not  for  some  time  encourage 

any  further  speculation  in  that  form ;  but  the  success  of  the  two  monthly 

ones  tempted  many  persons  to  increase  their  number.     The  first  of  these 

was  the  Ladies'  Magazine,  which  was  at  once  made  as  large  as  the  two 

others  together,  and  priced  at  a  shilling  instead  of  sixpence  P  : — 
■  —  ■  — ^^—    > 

■  Budgell's  papers  in  the  Spectator  are  those  signed  X. 

•  Memoira  of  the  Society  of  Orub-street,  p.  xx. 

*  I  am  not  now  able  to  find  any  copy  of  this  first  Ladle's  or  Ladiet^  Ma^atine.   The 
library  of  the  British  Moseum  is  still  very  imperfect  in  the  periodical  productions  of 
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'*  In  this  (tbe  Grab-street  historians  had  heard)  two  of  the  London  Ma^axiners 
joined  underhand ;  but,  the  design  not  succeeding,  they  had  so  much  dexterity  in  their 
management,  as  to  make  their  co-partners  in  the  London  contribute  to  the  reparation 
of  their  losses  by  the  Ladies,  under  pretence  of  inga^ng  the  proprietors  thereof  to  lay 
it  down." 

I  have  before  mentioned,  that  when  the  Gentleman's  MAGAZimB  was 
first  established,  the  number  for  each  month  was  not  published  until  after 
some  days  of  the  following  month  had  elapsed.  During  our  rivalry  with 
the  London  Magazine,  every  possible  effort  was  made  to  obviate  this  delay, 
and,  indeed,  to  win  the  race  in  respect  to  time.  It  soon  became  the  prac- 
tice to  have  the  magazines  ready  for  the  first  day  of  the  month;  but  they 
were  still,  and  for  many  years  after,  named  after  the  month  that  was 
past.  In  1736  Mr.  Cave  was  annoyed  by  another  interloper,  put  forward 
by  a  discarded  servant,  who  not  only  had  the  presumption  to  advertise  a 
fictitious  Gentleman's  Magazine,  but,  in  order  to  substitute  his  fabrication 
more  effectually,  announced  that  the  number  for  March  would  be  ready  on 
the  25th  of  that  month,  which  was  a  week  before  the  regular  period  of 
publication.  His  advertisement,  in  the  Weekly  Miscellany  of  the  20th  of 
March,  was  as  follows  : — 

Thursday t  March  25,  wiU  be  Publish'd,  Price  Six  Pence,  adorned  mth  a  curious  Out 
o/*  Merlin'*  Cave,  and  printed  in  a  fine  legible  Character, 

The  GENTLEMAlf'S  MAGAZINE  : 
AND 
HONTHLT  ORACLE. 

For  March  1736. 

Containing  more  in  Quantity  by  Eight  Pages,  and  greater  Variety  than  any  thing  of 
the  Kind ;  particularly,  I.  The  Solution  of  several  curious  Questions :  And,  II.  A  Chrono- 
logy for  March  :  Also,  a  Proposal  of  several  Prizes  to  be  contended  for :  A  Critique  on 
the  7th  Poem  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  Extraordinary,  which  gained  the  50L; 
Merlin  to  Sylvanus  Urban  on  his  Impartiality,  and  on  his  Management  in  the  Decision 
of  his  Poetical  Prizes,  &c. 

By  Merlin  the  Second,  the  same  Hand  that  first  rais'd,  and  for  near  five  Years 
compiled  and  conducted  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  or  Monthly  Intelligencer. 

Printed  by  J.  Ilive  at  Aldersgate,  and  Sold  by  the  Booksellers  in  Town  and 
Country ;  by  whom  may  be  had  any  former  Month. 

Mr.  Cave  met  this  attack  by  a  counter- statement,  which  appeared  in  the 
next  number  of  the  same  paper  : — 

April  1.  will  be  published  as  usual  from  St.  John's  Gate,  price  6d. 
{Neatly  printed  on  a  fine  Paper,  and  stitcht  in  blue  Covers) 

•#*  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  March  1736,  Containing  a  Variety  of  original 
Poems,  Letters,  and  learned  Dissertations :  Together  with  the  History  ana  Disputes  of 
the  Month,  &c.,  Ac.  By  Sylvantts  Urban,  Gent.,  whose  Plan  to  entertain  the  Pub- 
lick,  and  successful  Endeavours  in  executing  the  sam^  have  occasioned  twelve  several 
Imitations  of  it  since  the  Year  1731. 

Invtdus  aUenus  rebus  macrescit  opimis, 

London,  Printed  by  Edward  Cave,  at  St.  John's  Gkite,  for  the  Author ;  and  sold 
by  the  Booksellers. 

Where  may  be  had  compleat  Setts,  or  any  former  Month,  from  Jan,  1731.    Also, 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine  Extraordinary,  containing  the  Poems  for  the  Fifty 
Pounds  (and  other  inferior  Prizes)  which  were  paid  the  Ist  of  March,  according  to  the 
Decision  of  the  Judges,  and  even  the  Opinion  of  most  of  the  Candidates  themselves.     **" 

I  believe  the  imposture  of  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  and  Monthly 
Oracle  was  continued  for  several  months,  but  for  how  long  I  do  not  now 

the  last  century,  and  does  not  contain  any  trace  of  this,  or  several  other  works  that  I 
have  occasion  to  name. 
I 
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recollect,  and  probably  no  series  ^  has  been  preserved,  even  if  any  single 
numbers  have  escaped. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  state  that  there  was  an  earlier  attempt  of  the 
like  character  made  by  a  printer  named  Rayner,  who  set  out  a  Grub-street 
Gentleman's  Magazine^  in  or  before  1735. 

Among  our  other  early  but  ephemeral  rivals,  whose  very  existence  it  is 
now  difficult  to  trace,  were  The  Universal  Magazine,  The  General  Maga- 
zine^ The  Oxford  Magazine^  The  Distillers*  Magazine,  The  Country 
Magazine,  The  Manchester  Magazine,  The  Leeds  Magazine,  and  The 
Dublin  Magazine^. 

The  booksellers  of  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  took  the  liberty  to  reprint  the 
London  Magazines  *,  as  those  of  America  have  done  in  more  recent  times. 
In  the  Preface  to  the  London  Magazine  for  1741,  it  is  asserted  that  "be- 
sides the  many  thousands  sold  in  England  and  the  Plantations,  the  London 
Magazine  is  now  reprinted  both  at  Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  which  is  an 
honour  no  other  Magazine  has  ever  yet  met  with ;"  but  at  the  very  same 
time  it  was  the  boast  of  Sylvanus  Urban  that — 

"  The  GEirrLSMAi^S  Maoazinb  is  read  as  far  as  the  English  Language  extends,  and 
we  see  it  reprinted  from  several  Presses  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Plantations** 
(Prefece  to  1741.) 

In  January,  1739,  the  Edinburgh  booksellers  (Sands,  Brymer,  Murray, 
and  Cochran,)  started  The  Scots  Magazine,  The  preface  to  the  first 
volume,  which  was  written  with  much  candour,  attributed  the  success 
which  had  attended  the  Gbntleman^s  Magazine  to  "the  industry  and 
influence"  of  the  proprietor,  the  variety  of  which  it  consisted,  and  the 
unusual  quantity  it  contained,"  in  comparison  with  previous  attempts  of  the 
same  character.     It  added  that, — 

"  The  kind  reception  which  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  met  with,  quickly  pro- 
dnced  a  rival ;  and  as  it  is  much  easier  to  improve  the  plan  of  another,  than  to  form  one, 

•»  I  find  from  advertisements  that  No.  XVI.,  April  1,  1737,  was  "  Printed  by  J.  Hive 
at  Aldersgate  Street,  for  James  Hodges,  at  the  Looking- Glass  on  London  Bridge.** 
Also,  No.  XX.,  for  the  following  August,  in  which  the  Parliamentary  Debates  were 
copied  from  the  London  Magazine  for  July. 

'  See  Gent.  Mao.  vol.  v.  p.  iv. 

*  All  these  are  mentioned  in  a  note  to  the  Preface  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
for  1738.  Some  of  the  same  titles  were  resumed  by  fresh  undertakings  at  subsequent 
dates.  The  Universal  Magazine,  published  by  John  Hinton,  in  Paternoster-row, 
which  ran  a  long  career,  made  its  first  appearance  in  January,  1747.  A  new  Oxford 
Magazine  was  started  in  July,  1768.  "  The  Country  Magazine  ;  or.  Gentleman's  and 
Lady's  Pocket  Companion,"  of  which  No.  I.  was  published  on  the  Ist  of  April,  1736, 
was  peculiarly  devoted  to  cookery  and  domestic  matters,  as  appears  by  an  advertise- 
ment of  the  year  1737.  It  was  printed  by  James  Read,  Wliitefryers,  the  printer  of 
£e€ui*s  Weekly  Journal.  The  Totvn  and  Country  Magazine,  which  was  sul»equently 
Buccessiiil  for  many  years,  commenced  in  January,  1769. 

*  In  the  British  Museum  (Tracts  on  Ireland,  979,)  I  find  a  single  copy  of  a  conjoint 
Gentleman*s  and  London  Magazine  for  June,  1760.  This  was,  in  fact,  not  a  reprint 
of  either,  but  in  reality  a  new  rifaceiamento,  made  up  at  Dublin  from  the  materials 
furnished  by  the  English  Magazines,  with  the  additions  of  an  historical  "  Chronologor 
for  Ireland,"  and  three  plates  of  its  own,  viz.,  1,  a  plan  of  Carrickfergus ;  2,  a  portrait 
of  Handel;  3, a  new  bathing  machine.  It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  servile  imitation, 
and  of  the  adaptation  of  a  borrowed  title  where  a  new  one  would  have  been  more  ap- 
propriate. It  was  printed  for  John  Exshaw,  at  the  Bible  in  Dame-street,  and  sold  lor 
"  a  British  Six-pence  each  Month." 

"  "  As  to  influence,  none  w^as  or  could  be  used,  nor  was  any  intended.  Tlic  author 
desired  to  be  secret,  for  obvious  reasons,  but  his  name  was  the  more  divulged  by  his 
enemies." — Remark  by  Cave  himself  on  the  above  passage,  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine, Preface  to  vol.  XXII. 

Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XLVII.  o 
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the  London  Magazine  appeared  with  some  advantage ;  And,  had  not  the  managers  of 
that  work  discover'd  so  much  prejudice  against  the  Gentleman  to  whom  they  owed  its 
existence,  it  would  prohably  have  had  superior  success.  But,  as  it  is,  they  are  both 
enabled  to  appear  with  far  more  advantage  than  any  works  of  the  same  kind  which 
preceded  them." 

It  is  then  alleged  that  the  Scots  Magazine  had  been  started  because  the 
demand  of  the  London  Magazines  was  *'  considerable  in  this  kingdom,** 
and  '*  our  distance  from  the  place  of  their  publication  rendered  their  con- 
tents stale  before  they  came  to  hand."  This  Scots  Magazine  had  a  long 
career.  It  continued  down  to  July,  1817,  and  was  then  succeeded  by  the 
JEdinhurgh  Magazine. 

The  year  1750  was  particularly  productive  of  new  but  very  ephemeral 
periodicals :  among  which  were  The  Polite  afid  General  Entertainer,  by 
Mercurius  Dubliniensis,  (which  did  not  arrive  at  a  second  number)  ;  I'he 
Kapelion,  or  Poetical  Ordinary,  (which  soon  expired) ;  The  Magazine  of 
Magazines;  The  Grand  Magazine^  (both  of  which  barely  survived  the 
year)  ;  and  The  Living  World,  (which  died  at  Number  III.).  There  was 
also  The  Traveller's  Magazine  in  being  during  part  of  that  year.  The 
memory  of  these  butterflies  was  placed  on  record  in  our  preface  for  1 750  ; 
and  in  1751  this  literary  bill  of  mortality  grew  to  still  longer  dimen- 
sions : — 

"  The  Magazine  of  Magazines^  the  Grand  Magazine,  the  Ideological  Magazine,  the 
Quaker*s  Magazine,  the  Royal  Magazine,  the  British  Magazine,  the  Lady's  Magazine, 
the  Prisoner's  Magazine,  and  the  Student,  are  since  dead,  most  of  them  boasting  of  their 
increasinj;  vigour,  and  the  favour  of  the  public,  till  their  spirits  were  quite  exhausted, 
and  their  bodies  consigned  to  the  trunkmakers.  Of  those  that  survive,  it  is  expected 
that,  if  they  climb  May  hill,  they  will  scarce  get  over  the  Fall  of  the  leaf.  Tlie  poor 
Old  Woman  has  alre.idy  had  several  fainting  fits,  from  which  she  has  with  diflSculty 
recovered." 

The  Old  Woman,  sure  enough,  soon  hobbled  to  her  grave,  for  the  next 
vear  records  her  decease. 

m 

In  some  cases,  at  this  early  period  (as  occasionally  since),  the  title 
'*  Magazine**  was  taken  for  books  which  were  not  properly  of  the  Magazine 
class.  One  instance  was  The  Magazine  of  Architecture,  Perspective,  atid 
Sculpture,  by  Edward  Oakley,  architect,  living  at  the  Three  Doves,  in 
Brewer-street,  Golden-square  ;  which  was  published  in  monthly  numbers, 
but  completed  in  a  series  of  sixteen,  1737,  8vo. 

In  1735,  The  Literary  Magazine  was  the  title  adopted  for  a  review,  or 
new  **  History  of  the  Works  of  the  Learned  ;**  of  which  Ephraim  Chambers 
was  editor.  The  title  was  continued  during  two  years,  after  which  the 
same  (or  a  similar)  work  went  on  without  it.  The  Literary  Magazine,  to 
which  Dr.  Johnson  subsequently  contributed,  was  set  on  foot  (after  the 
death  of  Edward  Cave)  in  May,  1756.  It  lasted  little  more  than  two  years, 
and  was  immediately  succeeded,  in  August  1758,  by  another  Grand  Maga" 
zine,  published  by  T.  Kinnersley '^. 

I  shall  not  pursue  this  subject  further,  at  least  for  the  present.  To 
enumerate  the  whole  race  of  my  descendants  and  namesakes  would  indeed, 
in  a  bare  list,  occupy  many  pages,  and  it  may  truly  be  said  of  them,  **  their 
name  is  Legion.'*  I  have  now  mentioned  the  principal  of  those  which 
arose  during  Mr.  Cave's  lifetime ;  and  I  propose  to  return,  in  my  next 
paper,  to  our  own  internal  affairs,  and  to  some  personal  anecdotes  of  my 
honoured  parent,  who  left  me  to  struggle  with  the  world  alone  when  I  had 
arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty- three. 

«  Nichols's  Lit.  Anec,  viii.  497. 
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THE  HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OF  BOSTON, 

LINCOLNSHIRE*. 

Thb  publication  of  this  magnificent  volume  must  be  considered  an  event 
in  the  archaeological  world.  Few  towns  in  England,  or  in  any  other 
country,  can  boast  of  so  complete  a  record  of  its  history  and  antiquities,  and 
everything  else  relating  to  it.  The  fact  also  that  it  owes  its  existence  in 
part  to  the  interest  taken  in  the  subject  by  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  in 
Massachusetts,  adds  considerably  to  its  importance.  The  Americans,  having 
no  medieval  antiquities  in  their  own  country,  seem  to  feel  only  the  more 
keen  and  lively  interest  in  those  of  the  mother-country,  more  especially 
those  with  which  their  own  ancestors  are  in  any  way  connected.  It  is  an 
instinctive  feehng  of  human  nature  to  love  to  have  an  ancestry  to  look  back 
upon,  as  well  as  a  future  destiny  to  look  forward  to.  The  author  of  this 
elaborate  work  is  fortunate  in  being  able  to  gratify  his  friends  and  connec- 
tions at  the  same  time  that  he  satisfies  his  own  taste  and  ambition.  The 
work  is  every  way  creditable  to  him,  and  few  have  been  enabled  to  shew  so 
good  a  result  of  the  labour  of  a  long  life  ; — a  labour  of  love  it  must  have 
been,  for  no  mercenary  spirit  could  have  collected  such  a  mass  of  materials, 
nor  have  received  the  assistance  of  so  many  friends ;  — 

"  The  author  began  to  collect  materials  the  author  finally  returned  to  England  in 
for  the  <  History  of  Boston'  in  1804,  and     1846,  he  found  that  the  <  Collections*  bad 


bis  intention  to  prepare  such  a  work  for 
publication  was  announced  in  1807.  He 
was  fully  aware  that  he  was  entering  upon 
untrodden  ground ;  but  he  also  felt  that  it 
was  a  field  which  ought  to  be  traversed 
and  explored — that  it  was  a  rich  soil,  and, 
if  properly  and  diligently  cultivated,  would 
vield  a  valuable  and  exuberant  harvest. 


been  favourably  received  by  the  public, 
and  that  copies  of  the  work  were  scarce 
and  difficult  to  be  procured.  He  was  soli- 
cited to  prepare  a  new,  enlarged,  and  cor- 
rected edition;  he  was  not  unwilling  to 
undertake  the  work,  although  quite  aware 
of  the  labour  which  it  would  involve.  In- 
deed, he  never  lost  sight  of  his  original 


He  industriously  continued  bis  labour  of     intention,  but  had,  during  a  residence  of 


collecting  and  arranging  until  1819,  when, 
by  his  removal  to  the  United  States,  this 
work  was  interrupted,  and  there  did  ndt 
appear  any  probability  that  he  would  be, 
at  any  future  period,  able  to  resume  it. 
The  materials  which  he  had  collected  were 
therefore  arranged  for  the  press,  and  pub- 
lished in  1S20,  under  the  title  of  'Collec- 
tions for  a  Topographical  and  Historical 
Account  of  Boston,  and  the  Hundred  of 
Skirbeck,  in  the  County  of  Lincoln.'   When 


more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centiu*y  in  the 
United  States,  carefully  collected  all  the 
information  which  he  there  met  with  re- 
lative to  his  native  district ;  but  ho  knew 
that  much  remiuned  to  be  done  before  he 
could  complete  such  a  *  History  of  Boston' 
as  he  was  ambitious  to  produce.  The 
author  continued  his  labours  until  1851, 
and  from  that  time  he  has  almost  inces- 
santly applied  himself  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  object."—  (p.  vi.) 


Such  a  list  of  friends  and  coadjutors  as  here  follows,  it  has  rarely  been 
our  lot  to  read ;  and  the  author  records  their  names  with  evident  satisfaction. 
Some  of  them  are  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  : — 

ness  which  he  has  experienced  in  this  re- 
spect, as  well  as  in  others  which  he  can  only 
allude  to,  and  not  express,  is  an  additional 
corroboration,  were  any  necessary,  of  the 
unity  of  feeling  and  purpose  which  exists 
between  the  respective  people  of  Old 
and  New  England.  EsTO  pekpetua  !"— 
(p.  X.) 


"To  these  and  other  gentlemen,  who 
liberally  and  kindly  forwarded  to  the  au- 
thor many  valuable  books,  which  have  been 
of  the  greatest  service  to  him  in  compiling 
the  too  brief  account  of  the  Pilgrim  Fa- 
thers, and  other  eirly  emigrants  from 
Boston  and  its  neighlx>urhood,  he  feels 
under  the  greatest  obligations.    The  kind- 


■  "The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Boston,  Lincolnshire.  By  Pishey  Thompson. 
Illustrated  with  One  Hundred  Engravings."  (Boston :  John  Noble,  jun.  Royal  8vo., 
and  large  paper,  folio.    812  pp.) 
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The  former  edition  of  the  work,  published  in  1 820,  was  duly  noticed  in 
our  pages  at  the  time ;  but  it  is  so  much  enlarged  and  improved  in  every 
way,  that  it  may  fairly  be  considered  as  a  new  work  :  and  it  is  evidently  so 
considered  on  the  spot,  by  those  most  conversant  with  the  subject,  since  we 
learn  that  the  Town-Council  of  Boston  have  had  a  large-paper  copy  hand- 
somely bound  in  morocco  for  presentatation  to  the  town  library  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  with  a  suitable  inscription  outside,  and  a  letter  signed  by 
every  member  of  the  council,  to  accompany  it. 

The  first  division  relates  to  the  early  history,  chiefly  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  with  an  account  of  their  roads,  their  works  of  drainage,  and  such 
other  particulars  as  can  be  gleaned  from  existing  remains,  or  other  sources ; 
but  these  are  very  scanty,  and  difl^er  little  from  the  history  of  the  same 
period  and  people  in  other  places. 

The  second  division  relates  to  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes. 
For  this  period  also  there  is  no  specific  history. 

The  third  division  relates  to  the  middle  ages,  beginning  with  the  Norman 
Conquest ;  and  here  the  separate  history  of  Boston  really  begins.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Fen  country  resisted  the  Normans 
successfully  for  several  years  : — 


"  But  the  Isle  of  Ely  was  not  the  only 
portion  of  the  Fens  which  resisted  the 
army  of  the  Conqueror,  The  more  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Boston  funnshed 
some  brave  men,  who  successfully  opposed 
the  invaders ;  we  find  it  recorded  that, — 

"  *  The  country  of  Holland  being,  at  the 
Conquest,  very  strong  by  abundance  of 
water :  the  Hollands,  the  Welles,  and  the 
Lords  of  Kyme,  being  confederate  toge- 
ther (as  by  old  men,  from  man  to  man,  I 
have  been  credibly  reported),  kept  out  the 
Conqueror  by  force,  till  at  length  he  had 
it  by  composition  and  agreement,  that  they 
should  keep  their  lands  still ;  and  so  the 
grant  to  the  Hollande's  at  that  time  from 
the  Conqueror  passed  in  this  sorte,  *  Notis- 
cat  omnibus  Anglis,  Francis,  et  Alienige- 
nis,  nos  Willum :  Regera  redidisse  Radul- 
pho  Milite  de  Holand  totum  dominium 
suum  de  Esteveninge,  tam  libere,  honori- 
fice,  quiete  et  in  pace,  sicut  aliqui  alio  do 
Baronibus  nostris  de  nobis  tenent,  teste, 
&c/ 

"Tliese  estates  of  the  Hollands,  the 
Wells,  and  the  Kymes  were  probably  held 
by  what  was  then  known  as  allodial  te- 
nure, which  signified  an  hereditary  and 
perpetual  estate,  free,  and  in  the  power  of 
the  possessor  to  dispose  of  by  gift  or  sale, 
but  subject  to  the  common  and  constant 
tax  of  hidage,  Tlie  king  was,  on  the 
death  of  an  allodial  tenant,  entitled  to 
relief. 

"The  families  of  Holland  and  Kyme 
were  for  a  long  time  closely  connected  with 
this  neighbourhood."— (p  31-.) 

"  We  do  not  find  anything  upon  record 
relating  to  Boston  until  1171  (17  Henry 
II.),  when  the  town  was  the  property  of 


Conan,  Earl  of  Richmond.  He  died  in 
this  year,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Crown,  under  the  title  of  the  *  Honor  of 
Conan.'  The  king  retained  it  a  consider- 
able time,  since  llalph  de  Glanville,  in  the 
21st  and  29th  of  that  reign,  accounted 
under  that  title  at  the  Exchequer  for  the 
farm  of  the  town.  The  town,  at  least  so 
much  as  lay  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
continued  to  be  held  by  the  Crown  until 
the  25th  Henry  III.  (1241),  and  the  pro- 
fits thereof  were,  from  time  to  time,  an- 
swered for  at  the  Exchequer,  either  by  the 
king's  receiver  or  farmer,  or  by  the  men 
of  the  town."— (p.  36.) 

"  The  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  ap- 
pears to  have  been  carried  on  at  Boston 
to  a  considerable  extent  during  the  twelfth 
century,  for  Hoveden  says :  *  Hugh  Bar- 
dolf,  and  certain  others  of  the  king's  justi- 
ciaries, came  to  St.  Botulph's,  a.d.  1201,  to 
seize  certain  cloths  which  were  not  accord- 
ing to  the  statute — "  two  ells  wide  between 
the  lists;"  but  instead  of  taking  them  in  the 
king's  name,  the  merchants  persuaded  the 
justiciaries  to  leave  them  for  a  sum  of  mo- 
ney, to  the  damage  of  many.'  The  dealers 
in  cloth  in  those  days  appear  to  have  been 
sharp  traders;  for  in  the  year  1198  a  sta- 
tute was  issued  ordering  *  that  dyed  cloths 
should  be  of  equal  quality  throughout,  and 
that  the  merchants  who  sold  such  goods 
should  not  hang  up  red  or  black  clotlis  at 
their  windows,  nor  darken  them  by  pent- 
houses, to  prevent  any  from  having  a  good 
light  in  buying  their  cloths.*  Two  peculiar 
kinds  of  cloth  are  mentioned  about  this 
time — 'russets  and  halberjects  or  hauljer- 
jets.*  The  first  was  an  inferior  kind  of 
cloth  often  spun  by  rustics,  and  dyed  by 
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them  with  bark  of  a  dull  reddish  hne ;  the 
latter  was  a  coarse  and  thick  mixed  cloth 
of  various  coloui*s,  sometimes  used  for  the 
habits  of  monks.'* — (p.  37.) 

"  The  extent  and  importance  of  the 
commerce  of  Boston  at  this  peri<id  are 
manif&sted  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  year 
1205,  the  sixth  of  the  reign  of  King  John, 
w^hen  William  de  Wrotham  and  others  ac- 
counted for  the  quinzeme  of  merchants, 
which  was  a  tax  levied  of  one-fifteenth  part 
of  the  goods  of  merchants,  for  the  use  of 
the  state,  at  the  several  ports  of  England, 
the  amount  paid  by  the  merchants  of  Bos- 
ton was  780/. ;  those  of  London  paying 
836^ ;  of  Lynn  651/. ;  and  of  Southamp- 
ton 712/.  London  paid  the  largest  sum  of 
any  port  towards  the  tax,  and  Boston  the 
second  in  amount." — (p.  37.) 

"  In  1 220,  according  to  Stow,  *  Kanulph 
Earl  of  Chester,  Lincoln,  and  Richmond, 


and  Lord  of  Little  Brittayne,  came  into 
England  from  the  Holy  I^and,  and  built  a 
ca.stle  at  Boston.*  I  his  was,  very  probably, 
merely  a  manorial  rasidence  in  the  town  of 
Boston, — in  fact,  the  original  Hall-Toft 
manor-house.  Tlere  was  as  many  as  1,115 
castles — as  they  were  called — in  England, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  It  was  directed 
that  there  should  be  one  in  every  manor, 
such  castle  to  bear  the  name  of  the  manor 
in  which  it  was  erected ;  these  castles  were 
therefore  merely  the  manor-houses  of  the 
respective  manorial  lor<ls.  Each  of  these 
manor-houses  contained  a  prison.  The 
constables,  or  keepers,  of  these  prisons 
often  treated  their  prisoners  so  cruelly, 
and  made  them  compound  tor  their  liberty 
bv  such  heavy  fines,  that  at  length,  in  the 
fifth  of  Henry  IV.  (1403),  it  was  enacted 
that  Justices  of  the  Peace  should  imprison 
in  the  common  gaols." — (p.  39.) 


Our  limits  compel  us  to  pass  over  much  interesting  matter  relating  to 
the  drainage  of  the  Fens,  the  various  floods,  and  the  causeways ;  and  this 
brings  us  to  the  time  of  Edward  I. : — 


"The  town  of  Boston  appears  at  this 
time  to  have  been  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
for,  in  1285  (13  Edward  I.),  a  grant  was 
made  by  the  king  to  the  bailifis  and  bur- 
gesses, and  other  good  men  of  the  town  of 
Boston,  of  a  toll  in  aid  of  repairing  the 
said  walls,  at  the  instance  of  John  de  Brit- 
tany, Earl  of  Kichmond.  This  toll  was 
granted  for  one  year,  and  was  as  follows: — 

"  *  For  every  weight  (256  pounds)  of 
cheese,  fat,  tallow,  and  butter  for  sale,  one 
farthing ;  for  every  weight  of  lead  for  sale, 
one  farthing ;  for  every  hundredweight  of 
wax  for  sale,  one  halfpenny ;  for  every 
hundredweight  of  almonds  and  rice,  one 
halfpenny;  for  every  hundredweight  of 
pepper,  ginger,  white  cinnamon,  incense, 
quicksilver,  vermilion,  and  verdigrease  for 
mle,  one  farthing;  for  every  hundredweight 
of  cummin  seed,  alum,  sugar,  liquorice, 
aniseed,  picony  roots,  or  pimentum,  one 
farthing ;  for  every  hundredweight  of  sul- 
phnr,  potter's  earth,  bone  of  cuttle-fish, 
ro«in  and  copperas,  one  farthing ;  for  every 
great  frail  of  raisins  and  figs  for  sale,  one 
tiurthing;  for  every  hundredweight  of  cloves, 
nutmegs,  mace,  cubebs  seed,  saffron,  and 
silk  for  sale,  one  penny ;  for  every  1,000 
yards  of  the  best  grey  cloth  for  sale,  one 
penny ;  for  every  1,000  of  Russet  cloth,  one 
&rthing ;  for  every  hundred  of  rabbits  for 
sale,  one  farthing;  for  every  timber  (-40 
skins)  of  fox-skins  for  sale,  one  farthing ; 
for  every  dozen  of  leather  for  sale,  one 
halfpenny ;  for  every  dozen  of  whetstones 
for  sale,  one  farthing;  for  every  ton  of 
honey  for  sale,  one  penny ;  for  every  tun 
of  wine  for  sale,  one  halfpenny ;  for  every 


sack  of  wool,  one  halfpenny ;  for  every 
sieve  of  salt,  one  farthing ;  for  every  ton 
of  ashes  and  pitch,  one  farthing ;  for  every 
hundred  of  deal  boards,  one  halfpenny ; 
for  every  barrel  of  steel  wire,  one  farthing ; 
for  every  hundred  of  canvas,  one  farthing ; 
for  every  great  truss  of  cloth,  one  penny ; 
for  every  1 ,000  stock-fish,  one  penny ;  and 
for  all  sorts  of  merchandise  not  enumerated, 
one  farthing  for  every  20*.-worth.  The 
year  having  been  completed,  the  custom 
to  wholly  cease  and  be  abolished.* 

"  No  traces  of  this  wall  are  now  visible, 
but  some  evidences  of  its  former  existence 
are,  perhaps,  discernible  in  the  present 
names  of  some  of  the  streets — Bargate, 
Wormgate,  &c."—  (pp.  43,  44.) 

"  A  similar  flood  had  occurred  in  the 
year  1236,  'on  the  morrow  after  Martin- 
mas;' another  in  the  year  1254;  and  a 
third  in  1257.  A  more  ruinous  aflHiction, 
however,  than  these  occurred  in  1287,  of 
which  Stow  says,  *  A  Justis  was  proclaimed 
at  Boston,  in  the  faire  time  in  1 287,  whereof 
one  part  came  in  the  habyte  of  monks,  the 
other  in  sute  of  chanons,  who  had  cove- 
nanted after  the  Justis,  to  spoile  the  faire ; 
for  the  atchieving  of  their  purpose,  they 
fired  the  towne  in  three  places ;  it  is  said 
the  streams  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  metal, 
molten,  ranne  into  the  sea.  The  Caiptaine 
of  this  confederacye  was  Robert  Chamber- 
lain, Esquire,  who  was  hanged,  but  woulde 
never  confesse  hys  fellows.'  Lelaud  says 
this  took  pbiee  in  1 288  : — 

"  *  Better  times  (says  Camden)  succeed- 
ing, raised  Botolph's  town  once  more  out 
of  its  ashes,  and  the  staple  of  wool,  &c. 
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being  settled  here,  brought  in  great  wealth, 
and  invited  the  merchants  of  the  Hanseatic 
league,  who  established  here  their  guild,  or 
house.'  "—(p.  44.) 

"  Additional  evidence  of  the  great  traffic 
which  was  carried  on  at  the  annual  mart 
or  fair  held  at  Boston,  and  of  the  great 
distance  from  which  people  resorted  to  it 
to  purchase  their  annual  supplies  of  both 
necessaries  and  luxuries,  is  afforded  by  a 
knowledge  that  the  Canons  of  Br  dlington 
regularly  attended  this  fair,  from  1290  to 
1325,  to  purchase  wine,  groceries,  cloth,  &c., 
for  their  convent." — (p.  45.) 

"The  trade  between  Boston  and  the 
Continent  appears  to  have  been  very  con- 
siderable at  this  time ;  for  in  the  year  1336 

The  fourth  division  contains  some  valuable  information  on  the  obscure 
subject  of  the  Guilds,  both  for  trading  purposes  and  for  religious  and 
charitable  ends.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  return  to  this  subject  on  a  future 
occasion,  and  may  be  able  to  apply  these  notices : — 


a  patent  grant  of  protection  was  issaed  for 
a  great  number  of  German  merchants,  and 
fourteen  ships,  comin^^  to  the  fair  of  St. 
Botolph."— (p.  53.) 

"  In  1369,  Boston  was  made  a  staple 
town  for  wool,  leather,  &c.,  and  would  ne- 
cessarily derive  most  material  advantage 
from  this  measure.  It  had,  before  this 
time,  been  only  the  outport  for  Lincoln  ; 
the  staple  for  this  district  having  been 
fixed  there  in  1 353.  The  counties  of  Lin- 
coln, Nottingham,  Leicester,  and  Derby 
petitioned  in  the  year  1376,  that  the  staple 
might  be  removed  back  from  Boston  to 
Lincoln,  but  they  failed  in  accomplishing 
their  desire." — (p.  55.) 


"  Queen  Mary,  in  the  first  year  of  her 
reign  (1554),  endowed  the  corporation  with 
the  lands,  &c.  now  called  the  Erection 
Lands,  including  the  possession  of  the  three 
then  lately-dissolved  guilds  of  St.  Mary,  St. 
Peter,  and  ^t.  Paul — and  the  Holy  Trinity ; 
m  order  that  they  might  be  the  better 
able  to  support  the  bridge  and  port  of 
Boston;  both  of  which  appear,  from  the 
wonls  of  her  grant,  to  have  been  at  that 
time  in  a  deplorable  state,  and  causing 
great  charges   in   their  daily  reparation. 

The  fifth  division  is  devoted  to  the 

"  It  has  often  been  a  subject  of  inquiry, 
both  by  tlie  intelligent  resident  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  the  stranger  travelling  through 
it, — How  w.is  the  money  raised  to  build 
the  magnificent  churches  in  this  neij^h- 
bourhood,  so  very  disproportioned  in  their 
size  to  the  population  residing  there  at  the 
time  of  their  erection  ?  A  respectable 
authority,  after  stating  the  mode  of  raising 
the  funds  to  build  the  cathedral  of  St.  Mag- 
nus at  Kirkwall,  in  the  Orkneys,  in  1138, 
says,— 

"  *  If  it  was  a  practice  in  those  ages  for 
the  feudal  lord  to  impart  to  his  vassals  full 
hereditary  rights  to  their  lands  in  consi- 
deration of  a  payment  which  he  laid  out  in 
pious  uses,  such  as  the  building  of  churches, 
it  is  evident  that  the  quality  of  the  land, 
and  value  of  the  right  ceded  to  the  vassal, 
would  have  more  to  do,  than  the  number 
of  the  inhabitants,  in  determining  the  size 
and  number  of  their  parish  churches ;  and 
it  is  jjrecisely  in  the  rich  alluvial  lands 
gained  fro.n  the  rivers  and  fens,  in  which 
the  feudal  lord  had  a  title  to  the  new  land 
found  contiguous  to  his  vassal's  land,  that 
the  most  of  such  parish  churches  as  were 


This  grant  was  also  made  to  the  corpora- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  a  free  grammar-school  in  the 
town ;  and  for  the  finding  of  two  pres- 
byters for  the  celebration  of  divine  worship 
in  the  parish  church,  and  for  the  mam- 
tenance  of  four  beadsmen,  '  to  pray  there 
for  ever,  for  the  good  and  prosperous  state 
of  the  queen  whilst  living,  and  for  her  and 
her  ancestors'  souls  after  her  decease.' " — 
(p.  66.) 

history  of  St.  Botolph's  Church  : — 

evidently  not  erected  with  any  reference 
to  the  population  of  the  parish,  are  found. 
The  land  being  gained  gradually  from  the 
fen  or  marsh,  could  never  have  been  culti- 
vated so  as  to  have  employed  a  large  resi- 
dent population.  The  erection  of  so  many 
churches  in  such  a  tract  has,  therefore, 
been  probably  connected  with  the  grants 
of  the  land  as  it  was  gfdned  from  time  to 
time  from  the  water.' 

"  This  is  an  ingenious  and  not  improba- 
ble mode  of  solving  the  diflSculty  in  part. 
But  we  think  one  other  circumstance,  at 
least,  had  a  share  in  it. 

"  The  foundation  of  the  present  steeple 
of  listen  Church  is  said  to  have  been  laid 
in  1309,  although  the  tower  was  not  car- 
ried up  until  a  considerable  time  after- 
wards. The  nave  and  aisles,  and  part  of 
the  chancel, — 

"  *  Appear,  from  the  style  of  the  archi- 
tecture, to  have  been  built  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  a  period  during  which  a 
great  movement  in  the  way  of  church- 
building  seems  to  have  taken  place  tlurough- 
out  this  district,  as  nearly  every  church  in 
the  neighbourhood  appears  to  have  been. 
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either  wholly  or  in  part,  rehailt  at  the 
same  time.' 

"  This  was  during  the  period  when  Bos- 
ton was  one  of  the  ten  shipping  ports  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  principal  one  as  to 
the  extent  of  its  shipments.  At  that  time 
it  had  an  immense  trade  in  wool,  leather, 
hides,  &c. ;  and  many  merchants  from 
Calais,  Cologne,  Ostend,  Bruges,  and  other 
continental  towns,  resided  there.  The  mer- 
chants of  the  Hanseatic  League  had  their 
guild  or  house  there  It  is  traditionally 
sidd  that  the  foundations  of  Boston  steeple 
were  laid  upon  woolsacks,  and  this  is,  pro- 
bably, figuratively  correct ;  for  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  those  foundations  would 
have  been  laid,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
woolsacks  which  then  contributed  so  large- 
ly to  the  wealth  of  the  town.  Among  the 
merchants  who  about  that  time  resided 
in  Boston  and  Skirbeck,  were  the  families 
of  Tilney,  Spayne,  Sibsey,  Pescod,  Derby, 
Emery,  Robinson,  Whiting,  and  Dutch- 
feldt.  Merchants  and  other  persons  con- 
nected with  the  trading  guilds  had  their 
residences  in  all  the  villages  in  the  hundred 
of  Skirbeck ;  and,  no  doubt,  by  the  libera^ 
lity  of  these  persons  the  erection  of  the 
other  churches,  as  well  as  that  of  Boston, 
was  materially  assisted." — (pp.  160, 161.) 

"  The  first  stone  of  the  steeple  was  laid 
in  1309,  and  Stukeley  gives  the  following 
particulars  of  the  ceremony : — 

«  'Anno  1309,  in  the  3d.  yeare  of  King 
Edward  ye.  2d.  the  foundation  of  Boston 
steeple,  on  the  next  Munday  after  Palm 
Sunday  in  that  yeare,  was  begun  to  be 
digged  by  many  miners,  and  so  continued 
till  Midsummer  following;  at  which  time 
they  were  deeper  than  the  haven  by  5  foot, 
and  they  found  a  bed  of  stone  upon  a  spring 
of  sand,  and  that  laid  upon  a  bed  of  clay, 
the  thickness  of  which  could  not  be  known. 
Then  upon  the  Munday  next  after  the  feast 
of  St.  John  Baptist  was  laid  the  first  stone 
by  Dame  Margery  Tilney,  and  thereon 
laid  shee  five  pound  sterling:  Sr.  John 
Truesdale,  then  parson  of  Boston,  gave 
ftlso  5/. ;  and  Richard  Stephenson,  a  mer- 
chant in  Boston,  5/.  more.  These  were 
all  ye.  g^reat  guifts  at  that  time.'" — 
(p.  162.) 

"  In  1428,  the  King,  on  the  petition  of 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  granted  a  license  to 
the  abbot  and  convent  of  St.  Mary  at  York, 
to  establidi  a  college  in  the  church  of  St. 
Botolph  at  Boston,  under  the  title  of  the 
College  of  the  Blessed  Mary  and  St.  Botolph, 
at  the  town  of  St.  Botolph ;  the  same  to  bo 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, and  to  consist  of  one  deacon,  one  pre- 
centor, and  a  oertiain  number  of  prebends 
and  canons,  acoordBng  to  his  discretion; 
the  said  college  to  be  Mdowed  by  the  abbey 


of  St.  Mary,  with  lands  and  tenement-s  of 
the  annuid  value  of  40Z.  In  1478,  the 
abbot  and  convent  of  St.  Mnry  at  York 
granted  the  advowson  of  the  church  of 
Boston  to  the  king  and  his  heirs  for  ever." 
—(p.  162.) 

"  There  is  in  the  British  Museum  a  cu- 
rious document  entitled,  *The  inventory 
of  all  the  goodes,  juelles,  plate,  and  orna- 
ments perteynyng  to  y*  parishe  churche 
of  Boston,  in  the  countie  of  Lyncoln.'  It 
bears  date  l7th  August,  6  Edward  VI. 
(1552),  anl  was  taken  by  the  church- 
wardens, by  the  command  of  the  mayor, 
under  the  orders  of  the  king." — (p.  163.) 

"  In  the  sale  of  the  vestments  and  orna- 
ments are  enumerated — 

"  *  An  egle  for  a  lectern,*  sold  for  40*. 
'Two  pelles  to  lay  before  the  altar,  13*.  4d. 
Sixe  altire  clothes  of  sylke,  sundrie  colours, 
40*.  One  vestmente  for  deacon  and  sub- 
deacon  of  blake  worsted,  with  copes  of  the 
same,  20*.  A  sute  of  re<^l  bawdekyn,  13*.4<^. 
A  sute  of  blewe  silke  and  a  blewe  bawde- 
kyn cope  with  unycoms,  23*.  Ad.  Another 
sute  with  half  mones,  8*.  A  sute  of  satten 
of  Bruges,  and  two  copes  with  garters,  16*. 
One  sute  of  barred  sylke  with  pellycanes, 
10*.  Two  copes  of  red  velvett  embrodered 
with  egles,  30*.  Three  redde  sylke  vest- 
mentes,  with  moun  and  sterres,  6*.  Sd* 

"  A  number  of  other  vestments,  altar- 
cloths,  hangings  for  lecterns,  'copes  of 
white  hustion,*  &c.,  are  enumerated." — 
(p.  163) 

"  The  present  plan  of  this  very  beautiful 
building  consists  of  a  nave,  with  north  and 
south  aisles,  a  spacious  chancel,  the  great 
west  tower,  a  south  porch,  and  a  chapel  at 
the  south-west  angle  of  the  south  aisle." — 
(p.  175.) 

"  The  south  aisle  contains  five  bays,  the 
porch,  and  the  chapel.  The  windows  are 
of  four  lights  each,  varying  alternately  in 
the  design  of  the  tracery.  There  is  a  but- 
tress between  each  two  windows,  the  top 
canopy  of  which  has  boldly  projecting  gor- 
goyle  figures.  The  buttress  next  to  the 
porch  contidns  a  beautiful  niche,  with 
crocketed  pediment  and  canopy;  and  it 
may  be  inquired  whether  the  other  but- 
tresses had  not  formerly  the  same  oma« 
ment.  The  south  porch  is  two  stories  in 
height,  and  has  an  imposing  efiect.  The 
lower  story  is  of  Decorated  work,  the  upper 
one  of  Perpendicular.  Both  the  porch 
arch,  and  the  doorway  within  it,  are  very 
excellent  examples  of  Decorated  detail.  In 
the  east  wall,  and  at^oining  the  aisle,  is  a 
staircase  which  leads  to  the  upper  room. 
The  mode  of  adding  the  Perpendicubir 
work  of  the  upper  story  to  the  lower  one 
is  curious,  especially  in  the  south  face, 
where  the  low  arch  with  hanging  tracery 
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ninnaunta  the  pointed  Deoonited  one.  It 
is  shospn  by  tlie  nrch  in  the  intprior  of  the 
church  immediately  over  the  south  door, 
that  the  porch  vraa  originally  constrncted 
with  a  room  over  it ;  hut,  m  first  built, 
thin  room  wsa  no  doubt  partly  in  tho  high- 
pitched  Decorated  roof. 

"The  upper  part  of  the  buttresses  are 
■imple  and  plain,  but  the  lower  Btxges  con- 
tain very  eliiborato  eanopii-d  niches,  cli'arly 
shewing  where  the  new  work  is  engrafled 
iato  the  old.  The  buttress  at  tlie  sonth- 
east  angle  of  the  porch  waa  raiacfl  at  the 
late  restoration  to  its  former  heijiht ;  it  is 
hoped  th»t  the  opposite  Imttress  will  soon 
receive  its  apiirojiriatu  addition.  The  upper 
parts  of  I  he  l>nttn-»a  pinniicles  were  pro- 
bably cut  down  in  166^,  when  neiv  battle- 
ments  were  erected  to  the  porch.    The 


upper  room  is  chiefly  lighted  by  a  hand- 
some south  window  of  five  lights.  The 
emit  wall  of  the  porch  has  ondei^ne  much 
alteration,  and  was,  probably,  formerly  oc- 
eupied  by  a  cliopcl.  There  are  now  four 
small  squMre-hcadcd  windows  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  ea»tcm  wall  of  the  porch,  and 
a  roof  of  low  pitch  covers  it."— (pp.  176— 
177.) 

"  Mr.  Place  says, — 

•'  ■  The  church  of  St.  Bololph  at  Boston 
is  the  most  magnificent  parochial  edifice 
in  this  kingdom.  Its  actual  admeasure- 
ments exceed  those  of  most  other  pariah 
churches.  Grantham,  Coventry,  Bristfll, 
Neu-ark,  Ixwih,  &c.,  are  far  suriiHsscd  by 
the  splendid  proportions  and  the  gigantic 
dimensions  of  St.  Botoiph's.  Its  nave  U  of 
greater  width,  and  its  t«wer  of  more  glo- 
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nons  Brchitectnre,  thin  is  to  bp  foimd  in 
BDj  of  the  EngUsh  cathednls.  BeTore  the 
baildinK  of  the  tower,  the  fonr  great  anglta 
wrre  ftdomed  with  turrets,  lu  at  Eing'a 
College  Chapel,  Cambridge.  The  tower, 
the  roofs,  and  some  minor  details,  are  of 
the  Pcrpendicolu'  period,  and  the  reat  of 
tlie  cbnnli  is  of  reniarkabl;  fine  Decorated 

" '  The  DATe,  and  tbe  north  and  sonth 
walk  of  the  aialea,  are  Decorated  Gothic, 
tbe  prevuling  style  when  the  foundationa 
were  laid.  Aa  tbe  bodj  of  the  church  gra- 
dually progTe^tfid  townrdfl  fompletion.  Per- 
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aaie,  the  tower  was  raised  in  thia  atyla 
alone ;  however,  in  part  of  the  parapet  of 
tbe  north  aisle  another  chanfte  is  perrepti- 
ble,  for  here  the  rich  Tndor  Gothic  of  the 
time  of  Henrj  VII,  and  VIII,  ii  engraft- 
ed,'"—(p.  1 80.) 

"  Entering  bj  the  poreh,  we  find  an 
object  of  attraction  in  the  elaborate  oak 
caning  of  the  soath  door,  of  two  diSbrent 
deigns,  in  the  Decorated  style,  where  the 
beaatiftil  forms  and  ramifications  of  this 
era  of  Gothic  architecture  are  <Ui'played  to 
unusual  advantage.  Pasang  this  excellent 
■peramea  of  ancient  workmanship,  we  come 
to  the  font,  the  gift,  in  1853,  of  A.  J. 
Berosford  Hope,  Esq.     It  is  capadoot  in 


size,  and  of  elegant  Decorated  work ;  the 
wreath  of  vine-leaves  round  the  bowl  being 
a  beautiful  spedmen  of  carving. 

**  It  stands  on  a  basement  of  tour  conrsea, 
exactly  between  the  north  and  south  en. 
tnnce-doors,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  wi-st 
eiMl  of  the  nave,— 

"  '  A  situation  or'ginaHy  selected  by  the 
others  of  the  Church,  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  flnit  Sacrament  of  Christianity, 
aa  emblematical  of  the  spiritnal  warfnre  on 
which  the  youn^  aspirant  for  a  celestial 
inheritance  had  then  entcrcil,  who  wag  re. 
quired,  in  his  progress  through  thia  life  to- 
vards  an  everlnsting  habitation,  to  tight 
his  way  like  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  CliriKt 
agaJDst  the  three  great  adversaries  wliich 
were  continually  opposed  to  bis  success — 
the  world,  tbe  flesh,  and  the  devil,  llius, 
in  pursuance  of  the  same  inetaphoriail 
Gbbt.  Mao.  Vok  XLVII. 


Chnrch  triumphant." 

'•  Over  tbe  font  hangs  a  beantifiU  'co- 
rona,' a  choice  specimen  of  modem  molal- 

"  TIic  tower  Is  roofed  with  a  magnificent 
stone  vaulting,  at  the  height  of  156  feet 
above  the  floor  of  the  church,  so  that  many 
spires  would  stand  beneath  the  sculpturwl 
bosses  of  this,  in  some  rcjipccts,  uncnualleil 
vaulting.  The  centre  boss,  bcforo  it  wna 
carved,  weighed  six  tons,  nud  Inars  the 
Agnut  I>ei;  tlio  four  other  prinoiprf 
ones,  the  emblema  of  the  holy  Kvangclists ; 
the  next  fonr  eibibit  angels  bearing  the 
words,  •  ()  Lainb  of  Gwl.'  It  ban  been  oh- 
scrrcd.  that  tliis  roof  rriunt  lie  nm  ii  lic^'ore  it 
can  be  appreciated.   Certainlj-,  coiiwdcring 


otbold 
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vated  position,  and,  independent  of  po»i-  height,  nod  the  magnitude  of  the  wcBt-win- 

tion,  as  a  nark  of  art,  it  is  entitled  to  jjrent  dow  with  it«  beautiful  tracery." — (pp.  180 

praiBe,    TlieeflietoftliiapaHoftliHchurch  —182.) 
i»  very  iinpoaing,  occasioned  by  its  great 


Some  idea  may  be  formed  by  thi 
which  has  been  bestowed  upon  this  work^ 
lecied  and  dir;estecl.  It  is  quite  a  mini 
shortly  to  return  to  it. 


of  Ihc  immense  re^nrch 
ind  the  mtts9  of  materials  col- 
of  informatioD,  and  we    hope 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  IN  1857. 

The  present  parliament  has  not  been  barren  of  great  events.  It  has 
Bolemnly  put  its  seal  to  the  great  principle  of  freedom  of  exchange.  It  has 
conducted  a  war,  and  concluded  a  peace.  It  has  witnessed  a  development 
of  individuality,  and  a  manifestation  of  pei-sonal  independence  in  the  rank 
and  file  of  party,  which  will  probably  characterize  our  political  contests  for 
many  years  to  come.  It  has  proclaimed  to  successive  Prime  Ministers  that 
they  who  hold  the  reins  of  power  in  this  country  must  expect  defeat  upon 
many  unimportant,  and  on  some  great  questions ;  and  it  has  superadded  to 
the  ordinary  perplexities  and  anxieties  of  the  First  Minister,  the  difficult 
duty  of  deciding  how  many  hostile  votes  are  inevitable  in  the  present 
temper  and  constitution  of  parties,  and  which  of  them  ought  to  be  resented 
by  a  resignation.  Further,  the  present  parliament  has  seen  the  growth  of 
a  strong  religious  affinity  between  two  sections  of  politicians,  who  have 
merged  the  most  obstinate  party  differences  and  sectarian  prejudices  in  a 
course  of  action  which  has  caused  great  embarrassment  to  the  leaders  of 
parties.  This  quasi-religious  party,  with  Mr.  Spooner  and  Mr.  George 
Hadfield  for  its  chiefs,  may  not  promise  us  a  new  political  combination, 
but  is  not  without  its  moral.  It  is  beside  our  present  purpose  to  inquire 
whether  the  anti-Maynooth  agitation  asserts  a  great  principle  which  will 
one  day  be  incorporated  in  our  legislation ;  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  a  mischievous  polemical  manifestation  disavowed  by  every  statesman,  and 
calculated  to  perpetuate  feelings  of  religious  animosity.  But  it  illustrates 
the  independence  of  party  ties,  and  the  vindication  of  individual  freedom  of 
action,  which  have  distinguished  the  present  parliament.  Nor  has  this  ten- 
dency to  segregation  been  confined  to  Dissenters  and  the  party  of  Exeter- 
hall.  Men  who  have  served  in  the  same  cabinet  have  differed  from  each 
other  almost  as  often  as  from  the  party  sitting  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Speaker*s  chair.  Upon  more  than  one  class  of  subjects,  if  you  wanted  to 
know  how  Mr.  Henley  voted,  you  had  only  to  watch  the  lobby  into  which 
Sir  John  Pakington  walked,  and  solve  the  problem  by  the  '*  rule  of  con- 
traries." If  a  coolness  existed  between  Mr.  Beresford  and  Mr.  D'Israeli, 
the  taunt  of  disunion  could  not  come  with  a  very  good  grace  from  the 
ministerial  benches.  The  opposition  to  Mr.  Lowe's  Local  Dues  Bill,  if  it 
commenced  with  Sir  F.  Thesiger,  was  enforced  by  the  ex- Whig  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  F.  T.  Baring,  and  one  of  the  great  government 
defeats  of  the  session  was  sustained  upon  Lord  Elcho's  motion  relative  to 
the  site  of  the  National  Gallery.  The  bickerings  between  one  of  the  law- 
officers  of  the  Crown  and  the  Lord-Chancellor  were  not  very  studiously 
conceded ;  and  twenty  years  hence,  upon  the  publication  of  the  life  and 
correspondence  of  some  deceased  statesman,  we  may  discover  that  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion  prevailed  in  Lord  Palmerston's  cabinet  upon 
the  Appellate  Jurisdiction  Billl  and  the  subject  of  Life  Peerages. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  these  instances.  The  process  of  disin- 
tegration, which  commenced  at  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  is  going  on 
with  new  intensity.  Whether  the  House  of  Commons,  like  the  far-famed 
Koh-i-noor,  will  be  improved  in  brilliancy  by  increasing  the  number  of  its 
facets,  may  be  doubted.  But  it  is  clear  that  constituencies  tolerate,  and 
indeed  expect,  a  higher  conscientiousness  on  the  part  of  their  repre- 
sentatives.    When  party  feeling  ran  high,  and  Whigs  and  Tories  were 
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nearly  balanced  in  numbers,  electors  were  impatient  of  angularities  and 
eccentricities,  and  would  rather  see  their  member  vote  wrong  with  his 
leader,  than  right  with  the  other  side.  With  the  change  have  come  a 
more  lofty  self-respect  and  greater  independence  of  judgment  among  the 
mass  of  members,  with  some  attendant  inconveniences,  in  a  more  largely 
developed  self-consciousness,  and  a  desire  to  explain  and  defend  &eir 
several  differences  and  idiosyncracies,  which  consumes  valuable  time. 
While  the  leaders  have  suffered  some  eclipse,  the  nebula  of  our  parlia- 
mentary system  have  become  more  distinctly  visible,  and  stars  of  the 
smallest  magnitude  have  shone  with  unwonted  brilliancy.  If,  as  some 
pretend,  party  ties  cannot  be  so  lightly  worn  without  bringing  legislation 
to  a  dead  lock,  and  hampering  the  action  of  the  executive,  the  practical 
good  sense  of  our  countrymen  will  not  fail  to  apply  a  remedy  for  evils  so 
grave.  But  the  tendency  of  this  independence  of  action  is  to  invest  the 
personnel  of  parliament  with  an  increased  interest,  which  we  hope  to  turn 
to  impartial  profit  in  our  Parliamentary  Portrait  Gallery.  The  moment  is 
not  inopportune.  The  present  will  probably  be  the  last  session  of  the 
present  parliament,  and  if  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  sit  for  its  daguer- 
reotype, the  artist  cannot  be  too  prompt  with  his  lens  and  nitrates. 

Sir  Charles  Barry's  easthetic  tastes  must  be  greatly  shocked  when  he 
enters  the  present  House  of  Commons,  and  remembers  the  elegant,  lofly, 
and  well-proportioned  hall  which  he  originally  designed  and  built  for  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  and  contrasts  it  with  the  patched,  shrunken, 
odd-looking  chamber  in  which  the  Commons  now  meet,  with  its  panelled 
roof  of  wood  and  glass,  not  exactly  resembling  either  an  inverted  barge,  or 
the  cabin  of  a  ship,  but  partaking  as  little  of  the  architectural  edifice  which 
a  Palladio  or  a  Wren  would  have  planned  for  upwards  of  six  hundred  gen- 
tlemen to  meet  and  debate  in.  Sir  Charles  Barry's  first  chamber  was  a 
model  of  lightness,  grace,  and  solidity ;  its  acoustic  capabilities  were  con- 
demned,  perhaps  too  hastily.  For  several  years  previously  the  House  had 
assembled  in  a  small  chamber  built  of  wood,  and  with  such  properties  of 
resonance  that  members  had  slid  into  a  conversational  tone,  and  debate  not 
unfrequently  resembled  talk  and  chat,  rather  than  oratory.  When  they 
found  themselves  translated  into  a  spacious  and  nobly -proportioned  hall, 
worthy  of  their  numbers  and  dignity,  they  expected  that  the  old  slip-shod 
style  of  utterance  would  be  as  audible  in  the  new  House  as  in  the  temporary 
wooden  building  they  had  just  left.  One  speaker  attempted  to  retain  an 
elegant  lisp,  or  a  mincing  utterance ;  another  continued  to  finish  his  sen- 
tences in  the  hissing  whisper  which  had  been  considered  so  effective  in  the 
little  room  over  the  way.  The  result  was  a  chorus  of  complaint  against  the 
architect.  The  new  hall  would  have  been  a  splendid  arena  for  the  great 
Lord  Chatham,  or  the  younger  Pitt,  or  Fox,  or  Brougham  in  his  best  days ; 
or,  indeed,  for  any  debater  who  spoke  in  a  manly,  oratorical  tone.  But 
modern  debaters  could  not  rise  to  the  greatness  of  the  architect's  conceptioa 
of  a  hall  of  oratory ;  and  so  the  stone  roof  was  removed,  and  the  building 
botched,  and  tinkered,  and  dwarfed  into  its  present  shape  and  dimensions. 
Everything  had  to  be  sacrificed  to  make  the  walls  vocal  and  resonant.  How 
much  of  the  credit  of  the  present  edifice  is  due  to  commissioners  of  works 
and  parliamentary  committees  of  taste,  and  how  much  to  the  architect,  the 
public  have  not  been  informed.  But  the  object  to  be  attained  has  unques- 
tionably been  realized.  In  every  part  of  the  house,  a  speaker  with  a 
moderately  good  voice  may  be  heard  in  every  other  part,  if  his  articulation 
and  utterance  are  not  viciously  defective. 
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We  will  imagine  that  the  first  night  of  the  session  of  1 857  has  anived. 
The  speech  from  the  throne  has  been  delivered  in  the  afternoon,  and  those 
hon.  members  who  were  not  present  in  the  House  of  Lords  have  read  it  in 
the  evening  papers.  The  clock,  in  the  peers'  gallery,  opposite  the  Speaker's 
chair,  points  to  half-past  four;  and  both  the  ministerial  and  opposition 
benches  are  crowded.  A  hum  of  conversation  is  heard ;  members  are  dis- 
cussing the  ministerial  programme  of  the  session,  so  far  as  it  may  be  ga- 
thered from  the  Queen's  speech,  or  gossipping  about  the  hunting  season,  or 
the  woodcocks  they  have  shot,  or  their  new  town-house,  or  the  debutantes 
at  the  first  drawing-room  of  the  season.  Two  members  on  the  right  of  the 
Speaker's  chair  are  alone  silent,  anxious,  and  abstracted ;  and  these  are  pre- 
cisely the  most  conspicuous  individuals  in  the  assembly  :  for  if  they  happen 
to  be  officers  of  the  regular  army,  the  yeomanry,  or  the  militia,  they  wear 
a  military  uniform  ;  and  if  not,  they  are  attired  in  the  scarlet  and  silver  of 
a  deputy-lieutenant.  These  are  tbp  mover  and  seconder  of  the  address, 
who  rehearsed  their  speeches  to  perfection  this  morning,  and  who  are  now 
and  then  seen  stealing  a  look  at  a  well-used  manuscript.  When  they  find 
themselves  on  their  legs,  and  see  everyone  staring  portentously  at  them,  it 
will  be  well  if  they  remember  all  the  statistics  so  kindly  prepared  for  them 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  those  neatly  turned  sentences  in  praise  of  Lord 
Palmerslon,  which  they  framed  with  so  much  care,  and  which  have  received 
the  patronizing  commendation  of  the  member  of  the  cabinet  to  whom  they 
have  been  confidentially  shewn.  The  buzz  of  conversation  is  for  a  few 
minutes  interrupted  by  Mr.  Hayter,  the  Patronage- Secretary  to  the  Trea- 
sury, and  chief  whipper-in  to  the  Government,  who  rises  to  move  the  new 
writs, — this  year  larger  in  number  than  usual,  in  consequence  of  the  va- 
cancies and  retirements  which  have  occurred  during  the  recess.  By  this 
time  the  front  Treasury-bench  is  so  full  of  heads  of  departments,  law-officers 
of  the  Crown,  and  parliamentary  secretaries,  that  a  great  deal  of  inconve- 
nient crowding  and  squeezing  goes  on  in  order  to  accommodate  the  last 
cabinet  minister  who  arrives.  But  one  seat  in  this  bench  is  carefully  pre- 
served for  a  minister  who  has  not  yet  made  his  appearance  ;  it  is  the  seat 
opposite  to  the  green  box  at  the  end  of  the  table,  and  if  the  minister  on  one 
side  of  the  vacant  seat  is  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  on  the  other 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  you  may  be  sure  that  the 
personage  expected  is  the  Prime  Minister.  To  this  seat  all  eyes  are  occa- 
sionally directed.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  an  independent  member  pass* 
ing  up  the  floor  of  the  house,  and  wishing  to  say  five  words  to  Sir  C.  Lewis,  or 
Sir  G.  Grey,  will  drop  into  the  vacant  place.  An  ironical  cry  of"  hear,  hear," 
(although  there  is  nothing  to  hear,)  and  much  laughter,  invariably  greet 
the  luckless  representative,  whom  the  house  afifects  to  consider  the  '^  coming 
man,"  and  to  treat  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Prime  Minister.  The 
seat  is  then  speedily  vacated ; — but  it  is  filled  again  while  you  look  round. 
Lord  Palmerston  has  entered  the  house  from  the  lobby  behind  the  Speak- 
er's chair.  These  quiet  and  unobtrusive  exits  and  entrances  seem  to  be  to 
the  taste  of  the  Premier.  If  he  wished  to  lay  himself  out  for  a  cheer  now 
and  then,  he  would  only  have  to  walk  up  the  floor  of  the  house  from  the 
door  opposite  to  the  Speaker,  on  such  an  occasion  as  the  present,  or  the 
day  after  a  great  speech,  or  a  triumphant  division,  or  a  successful  nego- 
tiation. One  of  his  colleagues,  in  a  whisper,  tells  him  if  anything  has 
occurred ;  and  some  hon.  member  on  the  opposite  benches  instantly  starts 
up  to  ask  some  question  about  foreign  policy,  with  the  usual  prefatory  ob- 
servation :  '^  Seeing  the  noble  lord,  the  Fu*st  Minister  of  the  Crown  in  his 
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place,  I  wish  to  know,"  &c.  Lord  Palraerston  promptly  rises.  He  makes 
the  House  of  Lords  a  present  both  ot*  the  Secretary  and  Under-Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs, — by  which  means  he  retains  without  dispute,  in  his  own 
hands,  the  right  to  reply  to  all  questions  upon  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
government.  His  answer  is  short : — "  The  papers  are  not  quite  ready,  but 
every  exertion  shall  be  made  to  lay  them  upon  the  table  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment ;"  or,  "  Her  Majesty's  government  have  not  received  any 
official  information  upon  the  subject  to  which  the  hon.  gentleman  refers  ;" 
or,  "  The  hon.  gentleman  will  see  that  while  negotiations  are  going  on,  it 
would  not  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  service  to  enter  upon  the  ques- 
tion mooted  by  him."  The  tone  of  a  minister's  answer,  of  course,  depends 
a  good  deal  upon  the  motives  of  the  interrogator.  If  the  member  intends 
to  make  political  capital  out  of  the  answer,  or  the  question  conveys  a  re- 
buke, it  is  considered  fair  to  flout  him  and  put  him  off.  Lord  Palmerston 
is  a  master  in  this  style  of  reply.  The  notion  that  a  member  can  get  any- 
thing out  of  him  that  he  does  not  wish  him  to  know,  probably  never  enters 
into  anybody's  calculation.  The  chances  are  that  the  Premier  will  say 
something  so  curt,  vague,  and  unsatisfactory,  as  to  raise  a  laugh  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  opponent. 

Now  begins  that  quick  file-firing  of  question  and  answer,  which  makes 
the  half- hour  from  half-past  four  to  five  the  most  exciting  period  of  the 
sitting.  Members  are  expected  to  enter  questions  upon  the  votes,  so  that 
the  minister  to  whom  they  are  addressed  may  have  a  day's  notice  of  the 
inquiry,  and  be  prepared  with  an  answer.  But  considerable  latitude  is 
given  to  members  when  important  items  of  news  appear  in  the  public  press. 
Sometimes  a  ministerial  announcement  is  necessary  to  calm  the  public  mind, 
and  then  the  government  are  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  replying  to  a  ques- 
tion without  previous  notice.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  querists 
are  snubbed.  Many  of  the  questions  and  answers  are  indeed  matters  of 
previous  arrangement.  If  an  independent  member,  who  usually  supports 
the  administration,  has  taken  an  interest  in  any  particular  subject,  and  has 
identified  himself  with  it,  he  receives  a  friendly  intimation  from  some  sub- 
ordinate member  of  the  government  that  the  Prime  Minister  has  come  to 
such  a  decision,  or  has  such  or  such  an  announcement  to  make,  and  that  if 
he  chooses  to  ask  the  question,  some  member  of  the  government  will  make 
the  statement  in  reply.  The  member's  "  vested  interest'*  in  the  question  is 
thus  recognised,  and  his  name  goes  to  the  country  and  to  his  constituents 
upon  the  skirts  of  the  ministerial  declaration.  The  rapidity  with  which  one 
question  follows  another  strikes  a  stranger  with  astonishment.  Before  the 
querist  has  sat  down,  the  minister  has  risen  to  reply  ;  and  before  the  echoes 
of  his  voice  have  died  away,  another  member  starts  up  with  another  inter- 
pellation. If  the  Home  Secretary  is  the  minister  addressed,  a  tall,  intelli- 
gent, gentlemanly  man  rises,  who  replies  with  excessive  volubility,  and  a 
voice  as  hoarse  as  that  of  a  raven,  but  who  is  a  dexterous  administrator,  and 
the  representative  of  the  Premier  in  his  absence.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  is  perhaps  the  next  minister  interpellated.  He  rises  leisurely, 
addresses  the  House  leisurely,  and  leisurely  resumes  his  seat.  At  first  it 
was  the  fashion  to  sneer  at  Sir  C.  Lewis,  but  no  one  has  grown  more  rapidly 
in  the  good  opinion  of  the  House.  His  manner  is  most  courteous,  and  it 
may  safely  be  predicted  of  him  that  he  will  never  make  an  enemy.  The 
hesitation  and  embarrassment  with  which  he  at  first  addressed  the  Speaker, 
did  not  ill  become  the  successor  to  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  difficult  and 
delicate  post  of  minister  of  finance.     Every  day  Sir  C.  Lewis  gains  some- 
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thing  in  oratorical  ease  and  power,  although  he  has  yet  to  shew  that  he 
possesses  the  resources  and  genius  of  his  predecessor.  Sir  Charles  Wood 
next  starts  up  to  defend  the  Admiralty.  He  would  do  so  more  effectively 
if  he  had  not  unfortunately  selected  a  turkey-cock  as  his  model  of  oratorical 
delivery.  The  result  is,  that  instead  of  facts  and  figures,  a  sound  as  of 
"  gobble-gobble"  reaches  your  ears,  and  you  wonder  whether  the  Speaker 
can  make  out  what  Sir  Charles  is  saying.  Mr.  Labouchere,  the  new 
Colonial  Minister,  is  an  amiable  and  accomplished  man ;  and  so  is  Mr. 
Vernon  Smith,  the  Minister  for  India,  as  the  occupant  of  his  office  will 
some  day  be  called.  Mr.  Labouchere  is  believed  by  those  who  know  him 
best,  to  have  in  him  the  stuff  out  of  which  a  good  and  effective  debater  may 
be  made.  His  failing  is  an  excessive  tendency  to  impressiveness,  which  he 
would  be  as  apt  to  resort  to  upon  the  dismissal  of  a  policeman  as  the  revolt 
of  a  colony.  Mr.  Vernon  Smith,  the  gentlemanly  and  art-loving,  not  inno- 
cent of  white  kid  gloves  and  a  neat  patent-leather  boot,  but  whose  hands 
will  never  be  soiled  by  an  Indian  job,  and  who  is  earning  golden  opinions 
for  the  pure  and  conscientious  distribution  of  his  Indian  patronage, — 
Mr.  V.  Smith,  we  say,  has  lost  his  bete  noir  in  Mr.  Bright,  who  used  to 
bully  him  dreadfully  upon  Indian  finance  and  administration,  especially  at 
the  end  of  the  session.  Mr.  Baines,  with  the  voice  of  a  very  fat  man, 
the  frame  of  a  tall  and  portly  one,  and  manners  at  once  dignified  and 
affable ; — Mr.  Bouverie  and  Lord  Duncan,  peers'  sons,  who  would  have 
escaped  the  lanterne  of  the  French  Revolution  by  assuming  plebeian  dis- 
guise ; — Robert  Lowe,  the  white-headed,  well  up  in  the  American  law  of 
partnership  and  limited  liability,  and  speculating  upon  the  chances  of  his 
bills,  with  rueful  reminiscences  of  past  disasters ; — Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  with 
spectacles  heavily  charged  with  green,  and  a  preciseness  and  positiveness 
of  expression  that  betoken  a  minister  who  has  a  will  of  his  own,  and  who 
feels  that  he  is  **  the  right  man  in  the  right  place ;" — Mr.  W.  F.  Cowper, 
beloved  of  Exeter-hall,  and  as  like  Lord  Palmerston  as  Lord  Stanley  is 
like  the  Earl  of  Derby  ; — Sir  R.  Bethell,  stout,  bald,  and  placid,  with 
speech  more  affected  than  any  other  man  in  the  House,  but  the  first 
Chancery  lawyer  of  his  day,  and  no  unimportant  member  of  the  adminis- 
tration during  a  session  in  which  measures  of  law  reform  will  probably 
occupy  an  unusual  share  of  attention ; — Mr.  Wilson,  not  prepossessing  in 
countenance,  but  industrious,  explanatory,  and  not  unambitious ;  who  has 
just  refused  a  permanent  post  of  £2,000  a-year,  which  would  have  with- 
drawn him  from  Parliament,  and  who  "  bides  his  time ;" — Mr.  F.  Peel,  the 
sonorous  and  "  exemplai-y  defender  of  all  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent ;" — Mr.  Massey,  the  mild-looking  and  not  too 
vigorous- thinking  Under-Secretary  of  Home  affairs ; — these,  with  a  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  a  I^ord  of  the  Treasury,  sit  as  closely  packed  upon  the 
Treasury-bench  as  slaves  in  the  middle  passage.  Two  or  three  subordi- 
nate members  of  the  government  seldom  affect  the  Treasury-bench.  Mr. 
Hayter,  for  example,  finds  it  convenient  now  and  then  to  drop  into  a  seat 
beside  some  refractory  adherent  who  wants  a  little  talking  over,  or  whose 
application  in  the  matter  of  that  paltry  place  under  Government  for  some 
distant  friend  or  teasing  constituent  has  not  been  attended  to.  Upon  such 
occasions,  the  admirers  of  the  Patronage-Secretary  pretend  to  discover  a 
fine  Mephistophilean  expression  in  the  pleasant  smile  that  is  habitual  to  his 
features.  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  another  knight-errant,  who  may  be  seen  in 
every  comer  of  the  House  except  the  ministerial  bench,  and  the  front  bench 
below  the  gangway,  where  "old  Charley"  is  usually  to  be  found.     Mr. 
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Bernal  Osborne,  once  the  bold  of  speech,  but  now  seldom  called  upon  to 
address  the  House,  is  another  of  the  wanderers,  who  is  not  always  to  be 
found,  even  when  he  is  wanted  at  a  division.  Behind  the  Treasury-bench 
are  the  rank  and  file  of  the  ministerial  party, — steady  old  Whig  country 
gentlemen,  and  the  representatives  of  manufacturing  towns  and  large  con- 
stituencies.— Mr.  Hume  was  something  more  than  a  cheese-paring  reformer. 
He  latterly  took  rank  as  a  statesman,  although  perhaps  one  of  contracted 
ken ;  and  something  therefore  ought  to  be  done  to  rescue  his  memory  from 
the  slight  put  upon  it  by  Mr.  William  W^illiams,  the  member  for  Lambeth, 
who  sees  danger  in  the  Queen's  visits  to  the  officers*  theatre  at  Aldershot, 
and  who  has  had  the  pretension  to  usurp  Mr.  Hume's  seat  as  his  lawful 
and  natural  successor  in  the  House  of  Commons. — Upon  the  third  bench 
may  be  seen  a  little  man  of  slender  physique^  with  hat  over  his  brows,  and 
each  hand  grasping  the  elbow  of  the  other  arm,  in  an  attitude  which  will  be 
handed  down  among  the  traditions  of  Woburn.  Lord  John  has  no  doubt 
been  well  primed  by  the  Italian  patriots,  and  will  probably  give  notice  of  a 
motion  on  the  condition  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps,  unless  he  should 
previously  join  Lord  Palmerston's  ministry.  Near  him  are  Sir  F.  T. 
Baring,  Mr,  E.  Ellice,  sen.,  Mr.  J.  E.  Denison,  and  other  Whigs  and  ex- 
ministers  who  give  a  steady  support  to  Lord  Palmerston,  and  from  whose 
ranks  the  Premier,  not  ungrateful,  occasionally  draws  a  minister,  when  he 
wants  one. 

If  we  look  beyond  the  gangway  on  the  ministerial  side,  we  shall  find  a 
swarm  of  celebrities.  The  "  gangway,"  as  some  of  our  readers  may  not 
object  to  be  reminded,  is  that  narrow  passage  below  the  Treasury-bench, 
through  which  members  walk  to  take  their  seats  in  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  benches  behind.  Members  who  sit  below  the  gangway  are  not 
considered  ministerial  adherents,  although  in  the  main  they  sympathise 
with  the  government  upon  the  great  principles  of  their  policy.  The  first 
seat,  which  used  to  be  filled  by  the  venerated  and  beloved  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis, 
is  now  usually  occupied  by  Mr.  Henry  Drummond,  the  eccentric  but  clever 
and  amusing  member  for  W^est  Surrey,  whose  bald  head,  prominent  fore- 
head, and  intellectual  expression  always  attract  the  attention  of  strangers. 
Mr.  Roebuck,  who  walks  into  the  house  with  a  tottering  step,  leaning  upon 
a  thick  stick,  usually  sits  next  to  Mr.  Drummond.  Beyond  them,  Mr. 
Lnyard's  fine  features,  indicative  of  eloquence  and  enthusiasm,  eagerness 
and  impetuosity,  are  thrust  forward ;  and  next  to  him  are  Sir  De  Lacy 
Evans,  Mr.  Bowyer,  the  organ  of  the  Papacy  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Mr.  Walter,  of  the  **  Times,"  Lord  Goderich,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  one 
or  two  others. 

Behind  them,  on  the  second  bench  below  the  gangway,  sit  the  men  who 
during  the  late  war  exercised  an  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons  so 
singularly  disproportioned  to  their  numbers,  and  who  possess  more  de- 
bating power,  perhaps,  than  either  the  ministry  or  the  opposition,  singly. 
Sir  James  Graham,  the  experienced  administrator,  the  friend  of  Peel,  the 
minister  of  many  governments,  the  elected  of  many  constituencies,  the 
veteran  debater — is  the  leader  of  this  formidable  little  phalanx.  Next 
him  sits  Mr.  Gladstone,  most  persuasive  of  orators,  whose  broad  brow  and 
deep-set,  piercing  eyes,  betray  the  fire,  capacity,  and  intellectual  resources 
which  make  him,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  rich,  well-meaning,  and  a  general  fa- 
vourite, but  cursed  with  the  gift  of  fluency  ; — Mr.  Cardwell,  who  tabulates 
his  opinions  with  great  force  and  clearness,  but  who  looks  down  upon  his 
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audience  from  rather  too  lofty  a  height  of  superiority ; — Mr.  Roundell 
Palmer,  who,  with  great  ingenuity  and  much  legal  lore,  has  been  brought 
up  in  the  same  vicious  school  of  oratory  as  Mr.  S.  Herbert  and  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  and  speaks  as  if  he  were  talking  for  a  wager — fill  the  next 
seats  of  the  Peelite  bench.  They  are  generals  without  an  army,  but  men 
of  such  power  if  not  daring,  that  they  seem  equal  in  their  own  persons  to 
storm  a  camp  and  seize  the  spoil.  Next  to  them  come  the  Manchester 
school  of  politicians : — Mr.  Cobden,  still  languid  and  weak,  and  Milner 
Gibson,  vivacious  and  intelligent,  with  a  sly,  insinuating  manner  when  he 
has  a  point  to  gain  against  a  minister.  Mr.  Bright's  burly  form  and 
AnglO'Saxon  sturdiness  will  be  seriously  missed  in  this  little  group — the 
more  so,  that  he  will  probably  represent  Manchester  no  more,  and  may 
never  return  to  share  in  that  political  excitement  which  he  loved  too  well. 
Behind  this  bench  are  seated  the  Nonconformists  : — George  Hadfield, 
whose  gloating  voice,  resembling  the  sharpening  of  a  SheflSeld  saw,  is  never 
wearied  of  proclaiming  that  there  is  one  member  of  that  house  who  is  in- 
dubitably right  upon  all  manner  of  subjects — Edward  Miall,  the  editor  of 
the  '*  Nonconformist,"  who  will  never  win  converts  by  any  outward  signs 
that  his  creed,  whether  political  or  religious,  is  pleasant  and  genial ; — \V.  J. 
Fox,  who  would  stoutly  repudiate  the  narrowness  of  creed  of  the  party 
in  whose  company  he  finds  himself,  and  whose  speeches  and  writings  in 
the  cause  of  education  must  be  mentioned  with  respect ; — Alderman  Challis, 
Apsley  Pellatt,  &c.,  &c.  The  awful  countenance  of  Mr.  Muntz,  "  bearded 
like  the  pard,"  may  usually  be  seen  on  this  bench  ;  and  near  him  Mr.  Mon- 
tague Chambers,  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley,  Mr.  L.  Heyworth,  Mr.  Fagan,  and 
an  Irish  member  or  two. 

We  must  now  direct  our  glance  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  and 
see  whom  we  can  recognise  on  the  left  of  the  Speaker's  chair.  A  compact 
and  thickly  serried  mass  are  "  her  Majesty's  Opposition" — the  squirearchy 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  representatives  of  broad  acres,  o\vners  of  parks, 
fertile  meads,  breezy  uplands,  pleasant  vales,  and  country  mansions ;  great 
in  quarter  sessions,  the  terror  of  poachers,  dispensers  of  law  and  justice  in 
country  villages ;  who  have  left  off  being  a  factious  opposition,  if  they  ever 
were  open  to  that  imputation,  and  are  now  as  gentlemanly,  moderate,  and 
well-behaved  a  body  of  men  as  Lord  Palmerston  could  desire  to  see  oppo- 
site to  him.  They  have  by  no  means,  at  present,  the  sour  look  of  disap- 
pointed place-hunters.  They  are  not  dissatisfied  with  the  price  of  wheat 
and  fat  cattle,  and  probably  think  that  Lord  Palmerston  is  as  Conservative 
a  minister  as  they  could  expect  to  receive  from  the  other  side  of  the  House. 
The  central  figure  on  the  front  bench  opposite  to  the  ministry  is  easily 
recognised.  Not  a  curl  has  been  sacrificed  in  deference  to  the  exaggera- 
tion of  the  caricaturist.  The  eye  is  as  bright  as  ever,  but  the  once 
animated  features  have  been  toned  down  to  the  passivity  becoming  the 
leader  of  a  party.  It  would  never  do  for  a  leader  of  opposition  to  "  wear 
his  heart  upon  his  sleeve  for  daws  to  peck  at,"  and  the  ministerial  orator 
can  never  detect  by  any  emotion  or  change  of  expression,  the  conception  of 
the  witty  repartee  or  the  stinging  sarcasm  that  will  turn  the  tables  upon 
him,  and  elicit  a  roar  of  laughter  at  his  expense.      Mr.  Disraeli  is  no 

longer 

"  The  wondrous  boy 
That  wrote  Alroy," 

but  a  grave  and  thoughtful  politician,  who  has  rescued  his  pnrly  from  the 
imputation  that  they  were  opposed  to  all  reform  and   improvement,  and 
Geit.  Mag.  Vol.  XL VII.  b 
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whose  influence  is  wisely  exercised  in  preventing  his  followers  from  adopt- 
ing mischievous  and  reactionary  party  cries.  The  leader  of  the  country 
party  is  not  inattentive  to  dress,  does  not  eschew  fancy  waistcoats,  and 
during  the  progress  of  debate  has  to  look  down  for  so  many  hours  upon 
his  trowsers  and  boots,  that  he  likes  to  see  them  well  cut  and  symmetrical. 
The  candid  observer  who  regards  the  other  chiefs  of  opposition — Paking- 
ton,  Henley,  Walpole,  Napier,  Fitzroy  Kelly,  and  Thesiger — may  haply 
rejoice,  whatever  his  politics,  that  these  men  have  been  called  to  her 
Majesty's  councils,  since  he  may  trace  the  influence  of  the  responsibilities 
of  office  in  a  more  largely-developed  conscientiousness,  a  more  enlightened 
patriotism,  and  a  more  candid  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of  government. 
Some  very  small  Ministerialist  may,  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
taunt  the  opposition  with  the  differences  existing  among  their  leaders  on 
the  subject  of  national  education ;  but  who  thinks  the  worse  of  either  Sir 
John  Pakington  or  Mr,  Henley,  because  they  avow  different  opinions  on 
this  momentous  subject?  Mr.  Henley's  speeches  have  evinced  a  practical 
good  sense  and  knowledge  of  human  nature  which  have  won  the  applause 
of  those  who  differ  from  him  in  the  conclusions  to  which  he  has  arrived. 
Sir  John  Pakington  has  been  usefully  employed  in  collecting  evidence  to 
shew  the  need  of  education  among  the  lower  classes,  and  has  shewn  so 
much  liberality  and  superiority  to  the  prejudices  of  his  caste,  that  he  is  at 
the  present  moment  the  most  popular  member  of  the  opposition  among  the 
gentlemen  on  the  right  of  the  Speaker's  chair.  Sir  John  is  clear  and  dis- 
tinct as  a  speaker,  and  addresses  the  House  with  ease,  self-possession,  and 
all  the  advantages  of  a  good  elocution.  Mr.  Henley,  with  less  polish  and  a 
somewhat  abrupt  manner,  has  a  native  shrewdness  which  secures  a  respect- 
ful attention  for  eveiything  he  says.  Whether  his  faculty  of  perception  is 
wide  and  extended  may  be  matter  for  discussion,  but  the  bee  does  not  see 
more  clearly  whatever  comes  within  the  range  of  its  vision.  Mr.  Walpole's 
highly  educated  intellect  and  courteous  demeanour  give  him  a  leading  place 
among  the  opposition  chiefs,  but  he  scarcely  occupies  so  high  a  position  in 
the  favour  of  the  House  as  his  two  neighbours.  Two  other  prominent  men 
on  this  bench  may  be  seen  holding  their  hands  to  their  ears,  to  assist  a 
sluggish  aural  nerve.  One  of  these  is  the  greatest  novelist  of  the  day,  upon 
the  model  of  whose  heroes  the  middle-aged  men  of  1857  fashioned  them- 
selves in  their  youth,  and  who,  as  poet,  politician,  brilliant  pamphleteer, 
satirist,  has  exercised  an  amount  of  political,  literary,  and  social  influence 
upon  his  time,  which  must  be  left  to  a  future  generation  impartially  to 
estimate.  The  features  are  still  handsome,  intellectual,  and  thorough-bred ; 
but  the  frame  is  weak  and  languid,  and  the  utterance  often  so  thick  and 
indistinct,  that  some  of  the  keenest  shafts  escape  the  hearer,  and  only  hit 
their  mark  in  the  newspapers  of  the  following  day.  Next  to  Sir  Bulwer 
Lytton  is  Mr.  Napier,  with  whose  infirmity  every  one  also  sympathises, 
and  whose  interest  in  political  debate  is  as  unmistakeable  as  his  personal 
amiability.  Near  them  are  Mr.  Whiteside,  tall  in  person  and  formidable  in 
debate,  the  only  oratorical  Irishman  left  in  St.  Stephen's,  who  requires  a 
whole  chapter  to  himself; — Augustus  Stafford,  handsome  and  genial,  whose 
hearty  laugh  in  conversation  with  his  friends  cannot  make  even  the  Speaker 
look  grave,  and  who  has  amply  redeemed,  in  fever-ship  and  cholera-hospital, 
the  youthful  escapades  of  his  secretariat  of  the  Admiralty  ; — Baillie,  of 
Inverness,  a  speaker  not  inferior  to  Cardwell  in  force  and  clearness,  and 
who  has  no  favour  to  ask  of  fate  and  destiny,  except  the  air  and  tempera- 
ment of  a  happy  man  ;  Lord  Stanley,  tall,  and  "  more  like  his  father  than 
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his  father  himself,"  as  somehody  (doubtless  an  Irishman)  averred ; — Sir 
Fitzroy  Kelly  and  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger,  accomplished  advocates,  who 
have  seen  their  rivals  promoted  over  their  heads  to  the  "  cushions"  of  the 
law-courts,  until  they  must  begin  to  believe  that  they  are  changelings,  who 
"were  born  Chief  Justices,  but  have  never  come  into  their  rights,  and  are 
doomed  to  wander  about  for  an  indefinite  period  in  search  of  the  judicial 
ermine. 

The  opposition  benches  behind  are  not  less  thickly  occupied.  Here 
may  be  found  Mr.  Malins,  sometimes  verbose  on  questions  of  law  reform ; 
— Lord  Eobert  Cecil,  who  has  shewn  cleverness  to  mark  him  out,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  for  the  future  leadership  of  a  party ; — the  Marquis  of 
Granby,  who  cannot  fail  to  be  respected  as  a  high-minded  nobleman,  in 
whichever  House  he  may  sit,  and  whether  his  opinions  meet  with  popular 
concurrence  or  not; — Mr.  Miles,  whose  emancipation  from  the  prejudices 
of  his  youth,  and  present  outspoken  honesty  and  candour,  make  us  proud 
of  our  English  country  gentlemen,  when  they  give  their  intellects  fair  play ; 
—  Sir  J.  Y.  BuUer,  one  of  Sir  R.  Peel's  model  county  members ; — Mr. 
Edward  Ball,  an  honest  man,  with  a  loud,  full  voice ; — Mr.  Spooner,  not  so 
good-looking,  perhaps,  as  Colonel  Forester,  nor  so  picturesque  as  Sir  R. 
Peel,  but  whose  white  neckerchief  and  solemn  and  imposing  voice  the 
House  would  be  sorry  to  miss,  and  who  has  made  immense  advances  of 
late  in  its  good  graces  ; — Mr.  Newdegate,  still  more  heavy  and  solemn,  but 
beginning  to  be  listened  to  ; — Sir  Charles  Burrell,  the  venerable  father  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  tall,  active,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  green  old 
age,  who  was  returned  for  Shoreham  as  soon  as  he  was  of  age,  and  has 
continued  to  represent  the  same  borough  without  a  single  interval  for  more 
than  half  a  century  ; — Col.  Dunne,  who  claims  no  descent  from  Solon,  but 
who,  having  been  for  a  short  time  clerk  to  the  Ordnance,  has  much  to  say 
on  military  subjects,  and  looms  especially  large  on  the  discussion  of  the 
army  estimates  ; — Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  who  speaks  with  a  fervour  that 
ought  to  be  highly  moving  at  a  champagne  dinner-party,  when  the  guests 
are  sure  the  orator  means  more  than  he  can  express,  and  give  him  uproar- 
ious credit  for  his  good  intentions ; — Mr.  George  Hudson,  seldom  seen  in 
the  House,  and  uneasily  conscious  that  he  is  under  a  cloud ; — Dr.  Samuel 
Warren,  who  would  give  "  ten  thousand  a-year"  to  know  why  the  House 
sometimes  laughs  at  him,  and  is  never  so  grave  as  he. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  the  benches  below  the  gangway  on  the  opposi- 
tion side ;  and  here  we  shall  probably  encounter  Sir  W.  Heathcote,  Mr. 
Gladstone's  colleague  in  the  representation  of  Oxford; — the  Marquis  of 
Blandford,  an  authority  upon  Church  questions; — Mr.  Deedes,  a  sensible 
and  judicious  county  member ; — Mr.  Cayley,  great  upon  a  silver  currency, 
and  with  strong  views  upon  the  malt-tax  ; — Mr.  Beckett  Denison,  shrewd 
and  long-headed,  but  reproaching  himself  for  not  having  sooner  suspected 
the  gigantic  forgeries  of  the  Great  Northern  ; — Mr.  Fitzstephen  French, 
an  Irish  member,  whose  bark  at  Lord  Palmerston  is  worse  than  his  bite  ;^ 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  a  new  member,  of  philanthropic  aims  and  unprepos- 
sessing manner;  —  Mr.  Adderley,  who  will  not  unlikely  raise  his  fluent 
voice  and  well-balanced  periods  on  the  first  night  of  the  session  against  any 
renewal  of  transportation  to  colonies  that  refuse  to  take  our  convicts  ;— 
and  Mr.  Brady,  once  a  surgeon  in  the  Blackfriars-road,  and  who,  like 
other  Irishmen,  had  a  far  better  chance  of  finding  himself  a  member  of 
Parliament  than  men  in  the  same  position  in  life  ^on  this  side  the  Channel. 
Upon  the  bench  behind  them  will  be  found  the  Irish  brigade,  whom  Pal- 
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merston  once  characterised  as  members  of  "  the  Pope's  brass  band  :" — Geo, 
Henry  Moore,  bearing  nature's  stamp  of  a  disappointed  man,  and  fond  of  re- 
buking Protestant  intolerance  with  an  intolerance  more  intense ; — M'Guire, 
an  Irish  newspaper  editor,  with  a  rich  brogue,  whose  exaggerated  metaphors 
and  fiery  denunciations  might  drive  an  Irish  mob  to  pikes  and  the  green 
flag,  but  move  the  House  of  Commons  to  nothing  more  serious  than 
laughter; — Isaac  Butt,  not  quite  the  orator  he  was  thought  to  be  ;— 
^'Mahon,  and  others.  Upon  this  bench  is  usually  seen  Mr.  Cairns,  a 
chancery  barrister  in  a  full  tide  of  practice,  the  best  debater  among  the 
lawyers  in  the  House — clear,  methodical,  and  convincing, — who  always 
damages  the  party  or  the  measure  he  rises  to  attack.  It  is  not  very  clear 
why  Mr.  Cairns  does  not  sit  with  his  party,  and  why  he  suffers  the  gang- 
way to  keep  up  a  quasi-distance  between  him  and  Mr.  Disraeli.  The  same 
question  is  asked  relative  to  Mr.  Thomas  Baring,  who  is  usually  found  in 
close  proximity  to  Mr,  Serjeant  Shee,  on  the  third  bench.  It  was  only  on 
Mr.  Baring's  refusal  to  take  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the' Exchequer  that 
Mr.  Disraeli  accepted  it.  He  is  still  supposed  to  give  his  party  the  benefit 
of  his  opinions  on  finance,  but  with  characteristic  modesty  courts  the  ob- 
scurity of  a  back  bench.  Mr.  Beresford,  once  the  whipper-in  of  the  oppo- 
sition, but  latterly  a  martyr  to  gout,  and,  out  of  humour  with  his  party 
because  they  won't  give  him  a  good  cry  to  go  to  the  country  with,  is  usually 
found  in  this  region.  Nor  must  Sir  Henry  Willoughby  be  forgotten,  whose 
passion  is  finance,  and  whose  dreams  are  haunted  by  visions  of  irregular 
or  unexplained  balances  in  the  Exchequer,  which  he  explains  under  the 
confusing  influence  of  his  nightmare. 

The  "  questions"  are  over.  A  dozen  members  have  given  notice  that  on 
a  particular  day  named,  or  on  some  early  day  before  or  after  Easter,  they 
will  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  reform  of  the  representation,  or 
the  tax  on  hair-powder,  or  the  adoption  of  the  Maine  Liquor  Law.  The 
Speaker  has  read  the  Queen's  speech,  while  the  hearts  of  the  gentlemen  in 
military  uniform  thumped  audibly  against  their  breasts.  He  sits  down,  and 
calls  upon  one  of  them.  The  bell  has  rung ;  the  curtain  is  drawn  up : 
the  Session  of  1857  has  commenced  ;  and  the  meandering  stream  of  talk 
will  flow  on,  now  rapidly,  and  sometimes  sluggishly  enough,  until  it  is  in- 
terrupted by  a  prorogation  or  a  dissolution. 


JOAN  OF  ARC. 


The  history  of  this  work,  by  M.  Abel  Desjardins  *,  is  soon  told.  Amongst 
the  deep  and  searching  investigations  which  have  been  made  of  late  years 
by  our  continental  neighbours,  into  the  history  of  France,  a  very  consider- 
able share  of  attention  has  been  naturally  enough  given  to  their  national 
heroine,  Joan  of  Arc.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these  special  researches 
have  been  those  of  M.  Jules  Quicherat,  who  has  devoted  ten  years  to  au 
examination  of  all  the  documents  concerning  her  which  are  preserved  in 
the  King's  Library  at  Paris.  The  result  of  these  researches — said  to  be  a 
work  worthy  of  a  Benedictine — has  been  published  in  five  thick  octavos, 
which  contain  everything  of  any  interest  in  relation  to  the  subject.  But  a 
work  of  that  bulk  and  character  is,  from  its  very  nature,  only  available  to 

•  "  Vie  de  .Jeanne  d'Arc.  Par  Abel  Desjardins,  I'rofesseur  (Vhistoire  \  la  Facult<S  des 
Lettres  de  Dijon."  D'apreu  les  Documents  nouvellemeut  publics,"  (Paris:  Didot 
frijres.) 
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men  of  learning.  It  was  desirable  that  a  life  of  Joan  of  Arc,  founded 
entirely  upon  those  authentic  materials,  should  be  written  for  the  popular 
use ;  and  this  is  what  has  been  done  in  the  work  before  us,  with  admirable 
taste  and  skill,  by  M.  Abel  Desjardins.  He  makes  no  statement  of  any 
moment  without  a  reference  to  the  volume  and  the  page  of  M.  Quicherat's 
publication,  by  which  it  is  supported ;  so  that  his  appendix  of  references, 
as  a  consequence  of  this  minute  fidelity,  amounts  upon  the  whole  to  very 
nearly  half  as  many  pages  as  the  life  which  it  authenticates.  It  is  one  of 
the  many  merits  of  the  work,  that  this  necessity  of  following  old,  and  often 
ill- written,  documents  with  close  conformity,  has  not  at  all  impeded  the 
freedom  or  the  grace  of  M.  Desjardins'  own  agreeable  style. 

The  story  of  Joan  of  Arc,  as  our  author  tells  it,  is  a  very  sweet  and  sad 
one.  The  charm  that  binds  our  hearts  to  her  in  her  heroic  days,  and  bids 
us  weep  for  her  as  she  wins  her  martyr's  crown,  begins  to  exercise  itself 
even  in  the  earliest  dawn  of  her  attractive  and  uncommon  infancy.  The 
loving  and  devout  nature,  with  all  its  strange  and  solemn  earnestness  of 
feeling  and  of  faith,  is  quite  as  visible  in  the  child's  pursuits  and  aspirations 
as  in  the  most  wonderful  of  the  noble-hearted  heroine's  achievements.  To 
labour  and  to  pray  were  the  two  lessons  that  her  mother  taught  her,  and 
they  struck  root  deeply  in  her  being.  Another  important  influence — the 
love  of  her  native  land — came  to  her  from  her  father.  Altogether,  her 
parents  were  no  common  people.  The  mother's  piety  and  the  father's 
patriotism  bore  fruit  which  has  made  their  poor  cottage-home  in  Domremy 
memorable  for  ever.  In  that  miserable  hamlet  in  a  far-off  valley  of  the 
land,  when  evening  grouped  the  family  around  their  lowly  hearth,  a  faithful 
thought  was  given  to  the  state  of  France  ;  and,  amidst  the  hardship  of  their 
own  daily  lot  of  toil  and  want,  they  mourned  over  the  misfortunes  of  their 
country,  and  prayed  for  its  deliverance  from  the  double  curse  of  a  dis- 
tracted and  divided  government,  helpless  for  defence  on  the  one  hand,  and, 
on  the  other,  foreign  invaders  of  the  soil,  pillaging  and  ravaging  at  will. 
Their  own  personal  sufferings,  grievous  as  they  often  might  be,  were  never 
allowed  to  harden  them  against  this  great  national  affliction.  And  whilst 
these  nightly  colloquies  wei*e  fostering  the  poor  child's  love  of  France, 
other  colloquies,  unheard  by  mortal  ears,  were  fostering  her  love  of  God. 
In  a  chapel  on  the  green  hill-side,  before  her  father's  door,  it  was  her  great 
delight  to  indulge  in  those  services  by  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
encourages  devotion  ;  and  often — stealing  from  her  young  companions,  as 
they  danced  and  played  on  the  grassy  slope,  or  in  the  adjacent  wood — she 
found  a  deeper  joy  in  carrying  her  hoarded  offering  into  the  sanctuary,  and 
pouring  forth  at  the  Virgin's  feet  her  heart-felt  thanksgivings  and  prayers. 
And  heavenly  voices,  as  she  fondly  thought,  soon  answered  her.  It  was  in 
her  father's  garden,  at  noon  on  a  summer-day,  that  the  child — she  was 
then  only  in  her  thirteenth  year — heard  for  the  first  time,  in  fear  and  awe, 
the  voice  of  the  archangel  urging  her  to  a  virtuous  and  a  pious  life,  pro- 
mising her  God's  aid,  and  impressing  on  her,  above  all  else,  that  she  must 
go  forth  to  the  assistance  of  the  realm  of  France.  This,  however,  was  but 
the  beginning  of  a  long  succession  of  what  Joan,  at  least,  had  amplest  faith 
in  as  Divine  communications.  From  that  time  she  continued  to  be  visited, 
as  often  as  twice  or  three  times  within  a  week,  by  the  archangel  Michael, 
and  by  Saint  Catherine  and  Saint  Margaret,  and  the  constant  burden  of 
their  sweet  and  solemn  messages  was  evermore  the  same.  And  "she  be- 
lieved in  these  voices,'*  in  the  words  of  her  own  eloquent  assurance  on  her 
trial,  "  as  she  believed  in  the  Chiistian  faith  :  she  believed  that  they  came 
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from  God,  and  by  His  command,  as  she  believed  that  our  Saviour  has  re- 
deemed us  from  the  sufferings  of  hell." 

This  was  Joan's  invincible  conviction.  But  whether  we  agree  with  her 
and  with  her  biographer  in  believing  that  she  had  in  very  truth  a  super- 
natural mission  to  fulfil,  or  regard  her  mysterious  messages  of  counsel  and 
command  as  delusions  generated  by  an  overheated  imagination  and  an 
unenlightened  devotion,  it  will  be  in  either  case  clear  that  she  had,  in 
addition  to  the  inspiration  of  her  love  of  France,  that  still  grander  inspi- 
ration of  a  faith  in  God,  which  has  in  many  another  noble  instance  given 
birth  to  undertakings  as  romantic  and  successes  as  complete  as  hers.  The 
efficacy  of  this  faith  was  manifested  first  amidst  the  humble  cares  and 
occupations  of  her  daily  life  at  Domremy.  She  proved  its  temper  well  by 
the  unwearied  industry  with  which  she  plied  her  needle  and  her  spinning- 
wheel,  or  performed  the  common  duties  of  the  household  ;  by  her  obedience 
and  her  affection  to  her  parents  ;  by  her  charitable  succour  to  the  poor ; 
by  her  constancy  and  earnestness  in  prayer  ;  and,  in  a  word,  by  the  whole 
tenor  of  a  life — passed,  be  it  observed,  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  as  a 
shepherd-girl  in  the  fields,  but  under  a  pious  mother's  eye  at  home — so 
striking  for  its  goodness  and  its  purity,  as  to  win  for  her  the  admiration  and 
esteem  of  peasants,  priests,  and  nobles  of  tlie  neighbourhood  that  she 
dwelt  in  and  adorned.  And  this  was  no  short  or  slight  novitiate  :  it  con- 
tinued throughout  five  years—during  which  there  was  no  deviation  from 
this  beautiful  blamelessness  of  conduct,  and  no  cessation  of  the  voices 
which,  with  an  ever-increasing  urgency,  impelled  her  to  set  forth  upon  the 
crowning  work  they  had  commanded  her  to  do. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  her  eighteenth  year  that  Joan  departed  from 
Domremy  on  her  strange  and  perilous  expedition.  By  the  very  greatness 
of  her  undertaking  we  may  estimate  the  truth  and  strength  of  her  depend- 
ence on  Divine  aid  for  its  accomplishment.  The  untaught  and  inexperienced 
peasant-girl,  with  no  protection  but  her  purpose  and  her  purity  and  faith, 
began  a  journey  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  leagues,  throughout  a  district  over- 
run by  the^  insolent  and  unrestrained  soldiers  of  a  victorious  army  of 
invaders,  in  order — as  the  consummation  of  her  enterprize — to  deliver 
France  from  her  triumphant  enemies,  and  to  confer  the  crown,  and  the 
powers  of  actual  sovereignty,  upon  that  discredited  Dauphin  whom  she 
had  been  taught  by  her  mysterious  visitants  to  look  upon  as  rightful 
inheritor  of  the  throne.  As,  with  this  intent,  the  maiden  quitted  her 
hamlet-home,  how  miserably  inadequate,  in  any  human  judgment,  must 
her  means  have  seemed  in  relation  to  that  momentous  end  ! 

But  it  was  Joan's  good-fortune  to  win  new  credit  and  support  at  every 
pause  upon  her  way.  At  Vaucouleurs,  her  first  resting-place,  many  be- 
lieved in  the  reality  of  her  mission  ;  the  captain  of  the  place  somewhat 
reluctantly  accorded  her  an  escort  and  a  sword ;  and  the  common  people 
zealously  subscribed  to  provide  for  her  a  horse  and  a  man's  dress,  which 
she  regarded  as  an  indispensable  equipment  on  her  journey.  Above  all, 
the  two  chiefs  of  her  escort  were  so  penetrated  with  her  own  undoubting 
faith,  that,  on  arriving  at  the  Dauphin's  court,  they  manifested  the  utmost 
enthusiasm  in  making  known  to  all  whom  they  approached,  how  mar- 
vellously they  had  been  preserved  upon  their  perilous  route,  how  matchless 
and  how  manifold  were  the  heroine's  virtues,  and  how  complete  was  their 
own  belief  that  her  commission  came  from  God. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  train  of  events  which  followed  Joan^s 
arrival  at  the  Dauphin's  court  were  not  ill- calculated,  in  a  credulous  age,  to 
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give  currency  to  this  conviction  of  her  guides.  At  her  first  interview  she 
recognised  the  Dauphin  in  the  midst  of  all  his  courtiers.  Subjected  to  the 
strict  and  stern  assay  of  bishops,  counsellors,  and  university  doctors,  she 
came  forth  from  it  like  fine  gold  from  the  fire.  When  asked  for  signs  of 
the  divine  mission  she  laid  claim  to,  her  noble  answer  was,  "  Lead  me,  in 
Go(Vs  name,  to  Orleans :  it  ts  there  that  I  will  give  signs  which  shall  make  all 
believe  in  m^."  The  wisest  advisers  of  the  Dauphin  owned  her  inspiration, 
and  urged  their  master  to  adventure  on  the  enterprise  to  which  this  pro- 
phetess of  victory  invited  him.  Their  recommendations  overcame  his 
scruples ;  and  thus  the  first  marvellous  step  in  Joan's  career — her  attain- 
ment of  the  royal  acknowledgment  of  her  mission,  and  of  the  mastery  of 
the  instruments  her  undertaking  called  for — was  happily  accomplished. 
The  redemption  of  the  kingdom  was  confided  to  the  saintly  peasant-girl. 

There  was  no  slackness  in  preparing  for  the  expedition,  when  it  had  been 
with  judicious  hesitation  once  determined  on.  Clothed  in  the  suit  of 
armour  which  the  Dauphin  had  provided  for  her ;  mounted  on  the  war- 
horse  which  had  been  presented  to  her  by  the  Duke  of  Alen^on,  and 
equipped  with  her  embroidered  and  emblazoned  standard,  and  with  the 
sword,  dug  by  her  direction,  from  a  knight's  tomb — "  which  was  dear  to 
her,  because  it  seemed  to  her  to  have  been  blessed  and  consecrated  by  her 
venerated  patroness,  Saint  Catherine, — Joan  soon  found  herself  at  the  head 
of  a  band  of  grim  and  hardy  soldiers,  who  received  her  with  enthusiasm, 
and  submitted  with  alacrity  to  the  discipline  of  strict  morality  and  solemn 
prayer  which  she  enforced.  It  was  at  day-dawn  of  a  beautiful  morning  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  1429,  that  her  army,  singing  the  hymn  of  Vent, 
Creator,  began  its  march  towards  Orleans.  On  the  evening  of  the  third 
day  it  arrived  within  sight  of  the  beleaguered  city,  which  Joan  entered  at 
nightfall :  and  never,  probably,  was  any  mortal  succour  welcomed  with  a 
heartier  delight.  The  fame  of  her  heavenly  mission  had  outstripped  her 
own  advance,  and  had  filled  the  city  with  an  atmosphere  of  joyous  faith 
and  trust.  The  streets  were  bright  with  the  light  of  a  thousand  torches  ; 
men  of  all  conditions — rich  and  poor,  nobles,  priests,  and  citizens,  captains, 
and  the  soldiers  they  commanded — crowded  hurriedly  to  meet  her ;  and  all 
the  population  of  the  place,  male  and  female,  rejoiced  "  as  though  they  had 
seen  Divinity  itself  descend  amongst  them.*' 

The  common  hope  which  had  occasioned  this  commotion  of  delight  was 
not  disappointed.  Within  six  days  she  had,  in  spite  of  the  impediments 
which  were  thrown  in  her  way  by  the  professional  commanded  of  the 
troops,  obtained  her  first  victory  over  the  besiegers.  This  was  the  prelude 
to  other  and  more  important  successes.  After  a  brief  interval  of  religious 
observance  and  repose,  as  morning  broke  on  the  second  day  afterwards, 
Joan,  at  the  head  of  her  little  army,  left  the  ramparts,  to  be  again  success- 
ful in  a  harder  and  a  bloodier  combat.  Much,  however,  yet  remained  to 
do  which  the  military  chiefs  esteemed  it  madness  to  attempt  without  rein- 
forcements. Scarcely  had  they  come  to  this  decision  in  their  council,  when 
Joan,  who  had  been  also  seeking  guidance  from  a  wiser  source,  announced 
her  resolution  to  resume  the  conflict  on  the  following  day.  Her  pre- 
parations for  the  assault  were  made  without  a  moment's  pause.  The 
furious  strife  began  betimes  on  the  next  morning,  and  was  continued  with 
a  fluctuating  fortune  until  night.  More  than  once  the  inspiration  of  the 
heroine  saved  her  party  from  defeat.  Placing  with  her  own  hand  the  first 
ladder  on  the  English  rampart,  she  received  a  broad  and  deep  wound,  and 
was  carried  fainting  from  the  field ;  but  no  sooner  was  her  wound  dressed. 
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and  she  was  made  aware  of  the  consternation  which  her  fall  had  given  rise 
to,  than  she  was  again  armed  and  mounted,  and  encouraging  her  wearied 
soldiers  in  their  unrelenting  work.  At  length,  as  the  day  waned,  the 
courage  of  her  troops  began  to  waver,  and  then  it  was  that  Joan,  with- 
drawing for  a  while  in  fervent  prayer,  returned  to  animate  them  to  a  last 
triumphant  effort.  As  her  standard  touched  the  rampart,  a  white  dove 
flew  over  her,  and,  availing  herself  of  the  augury,  she  cried  out  to  her 
followers,  "  Enter,  children  ;  they  are  ours  !'*  The  impulse  was  an  irresistible 
one,  and  the  siege  of  Orleans  was  from  that  moment  raised.  The  English 
commander,  Talbot,  set  fire  to  his  works  on  the  following  morning,  and 
retired  from  them  with  the  ruins  of  his  army.  At  the  same  time,  Joan 
"  assembled  at  the  foot  of  an  altar  raised  in  the  open  air,  outside  the  city's 
walls,  the  whole  of  that  population  whom  shs  had  delivered  in  three  days. 
The  majestic  hymn  Te  Deum  burst  forth  from  their  united  voices,  and 
ascended  towards  heaven,  just  as  the  last  battalions  of  the  English  were 
disappearing  at  the  horizon." 

Great  as  the  public  faith  in  Joan  had  been  before,  what  bounds  could  be 
put  to  it  after  this  unparalleled  success?  No  wonder  that  the  path  she 
travelled  by  to  meet  the  Dauphin  was  crowded  by  a  grateful  people  anxious 
to  behold  her ;  no  wonder  that  the  women  kneeled  before  her  on  her  way, 
and  the  poor  pressed  forward  eagerly  to  touch  her  armour,  or  to  kiss  her 
feet  and  hands ;  no  wonder,  even,  to  those  who  understood  the  simplicity 
of  that  piety  from  which  her  power  arose,  that  these  tokens  of  an  admi- 
ration and  a  gratitude  without  bounds  afflicted  and  alarmed,  instead  of 
gratifying,  her ;  and  that,  in  the  midst  of  them,  she  sighed  with  her  whole 
soul  for  solitary  self-communing  1 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  unexpected  triumph  of  the  French  arms,  there 
were  amongst  the  advisers  of  the  Dauphin  many  who  were  still  afraid  of 
depending  upon  Joan's  guidance  in  an  immediate  march  to  Rheims.  The 
country  to  be  passed  through  was  in  the  possession  of  the  English  and 
Burgundian  troops ;  and  commanders  who  had  learned  the  art  of  war  pain- 
fully, and  by  a  long  and  dearly-bought  experience,  had  naturally  some  re- 
luctance in  confronting  enemies  so  powerful  with  what  were,  in  any  military 
estimate,  at  least,  inferior  and  inadequate  forces.  They  had  not  faith  enough 
in  Joan's  announcement  of  a  Divine  arm  outstretched  to  help  them,  or  not 
philosophy  enough  to  understand  the  influence  of  that  faith  in  inspiring 
with  a  tenfold  strength  the  sinews  of  the  men  who  fought,  as  they  believed, 
with  saints  and  angels  battling  in  their  van.  Her  endeavours  to  surmount 
this  obstacle  were  eager  and  unceasing.  Casting  herself,  on  one  occasion, 
on  her  knees  before  the  Dauphin  and  his  council,  she  besought  them,  with 
a  passionate  earnestness,  to  put  their  trust  in  Him  whose  aid  was  promised 
them  through  her,  and  not  to  cast  from  them  the  great  deliverance  He  had 
placed  within  their  reach.  The  eloquent  appeal  persuaded  them  : — "  Re- 
nouncing the  calculations  of  human  wisdom,  they  suffered  themselves  to  be 
carried  away  by  an  enthusiasm  which  came  from  God." 

The  campaign  which  followed  this  decision  was  a  succession  of  triumphs. 
In  twice  as  many  days,ybMr  strongly-fortified  places  had  either  yielded  to 
her  or  been  taken  by  force  ;  she  had  been  victorious  in  the  hard-fought  and 
important  battle  of  Patay ;  and  three  memorable  captains  of  the  English — 
Suffolk,  Scales,  and  Talbot — had  become  her  prisoners.  And  all  this  had 
been  achieved,  not  by  the  great  commanders  and  the  veteran  knights  who 
were  her  companions  in  the  strife,  but — as  they  them^^elves  were  the  readiest 
to  bear  witness — by  the  wisdom,  and  the  courage,  and  the  military  skill  of 
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Joan  herself.  After  brief  rest  from  these  successes,  the  white  armour  was 
again  put  on,  and  the  black  war-horse  mounted,  and  the  heroine  again  was 
on  the  watch  for  new  victories.  In  the  meantime,  the  envy  of  a  royal 
favourite  in  vain  endeavoured  to  defeat  her  plans :  her  services  were  too 
momentous  to  be  cast  aside  before  her  projected  work  was  done.  City  after 
city  opened  its  gates  to  her  either  in  fear  or  faith,  and  even  Rheims  itself 
dared  hazard  no  resistance.  The  last  impediment  to  the  coronation  of  the 
Dauphin  was  cleared  away  by  this  event.  On  the  very  next  day  the  mag* 
nificent  ceremony,  in  all  its  time-honoured  detail,  was  performed.  But 
even  there,  as  the  archbishop  placed  the  crown  upon  the  monarch's  head, 
and  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude  resounded  and  re-echoed  through  the 
glorious  edifice,  it  was  not  upon  the  unrivalled  beauty  of  the  building  itself 
that  the  eye  and  heart  of  that  admiring  crowd  was  fixed — not  upon  the  king 
himself,  in  the  new  pride  of  his  unhoped-for  triumph — ^not  upon  the  knightly 
nobles  or  the  lordly  priests  who  were  around  him,  but  upon  her — the 
peasant-girl  of  Domremy — who  had  come  to  the  Dauphin  in  his  misery, 
and  inspired  him  with  hope  and  strength — who  had  fought  a  way  for  him 
through  victory  afler  victory  to  the  consummation  of  that  hour — who  had 
stood  beside  him  with  her  mysterious  standaid  unfurled  at  the  high  altar 
throughout  the  ceremonies  of  the  coronation,  and  who  now,  as  the  solemn 
service  closed,  cast  herself  at  his  feet,  in  a  flood  of  tears,  exclaiming, — 
"  Gentle  Dauphin,  now  God's  will  is  done,  which  commanded  me  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Orleans,  and  to  lead  you  into  this  city,  Rheims,  to  receive  your 
crown ;  thus  shewing  that  you  are  the  true  king,  to  whom  this  realm  of 
France  by  right  belongs."  After  these  words  Joan  withdrew.  Amongst 
the  brilliant  guests  at  the  royal  banquet,  her  place  was  empty.  Whilst  the 
rejoicings  of  the  court  were  at  their  height,  she  had  retired  to  an  obscure 
inn  of  the  city,  and  there — in  the  company  of  a  peasant  bent  by  toil  and 
sorrow,  yet  beaming  for  the  time  with  an  unwonted  joy — was  rejoicing  in 
a  better  manner  in  the  sweet  efiiisions  of  her  natural  love.  That  peasant 
was  her  father,  who  had  just  arrived  in  Rheims  in  time  to  be,  probably,  the 
most  delighted  of  that^vast  assemblage  of  spectators  of  the  conunon  glory  of 
his  king,  his  country,  and  his  child.  She  had  departed  from  their  hamlet- 
home  a  poor  and  friendless  maiden,  intent  upon  an  enterprise  of  vastest 
import  and  extent ;  and  he  found  her  now  triumphant  at  the  right  hand  of 
princes,  and  the  idol  of  a  liberated  land.  But  there  was  no  change  in  her 
towards  him :  she  was  still  the  same  gentle,  pious,  loving  daughter,  whom 
he  had  cherished  in  their  obscurity,  unspoiled  by  conquest  and  by  fame, 
— unaltered,  in  a  word,  except  in  having  become  even  more  worthy  of  the 
kisses,  tears,  and  blessings  that  he  lavished  on  her. 

According  to  the  common  version  of  her  history,  it  was  unwillingly,  and 
without  her  former  confidence  in  a  Divine  support,  that  Joan  continued 
with  the  army  after  the  coronation  of  the  king  at  Rheims.  Writers  as 
learned  and  exact  as  Michelet  and  Lord  Mahon  have  adopted  this  view  of 
that  which  she  regarded  as  her  mission ;  but  M.  Desjardins  distinctly  and 
decidedly  objects  to  it,  on  the  several  grounds  of  an  examination  of  facts, 
an  acquaintance  with  the  character  of  Joan,  and  the  authority  and  evidence 
of  witnesses.  If  she  had  been  known  to  entertain  this  wish,  there  was,  in 
his  opinion,  influence  enough  at  court  unfavourable  to  her  to  have  pre- 
vented any  opposition  to  a  course  so  much  in  harmony  with  what  her 
enemies  desired.  She  was  aware,  too,  as  M.  Desjardins  urges,  of  the  im- 
portance of  her  presence  as  a  source  of  inspiration  to  the  army  of  the  king, 
and  of  discouragement  and  dread  to  that  of  the  invaders.    And,  besides 
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this,  our  author  refers  to  no  fewer  than  five  definite  authorities  for  the 
design,  on  Joan's  part,  of  not  ceasing  from  her  eflbrts  till  the  last  enemy 
was  driven  from  the  land  she  loved.  The  inglorious  campaign  in  which  the 
king  approached  within  sight  of  the  spires  of  his  capital,  yet  would  not 
sanction  one  bold  stroke  to  win  it,  was  not  wanting  in  manifestations  of  the 
still  living  zeal  and  faith  of  the  heroic  maid.  More  than  once,  it  is  pro- 
bable, the  prize  might  have  been  grasped,  if  she  h?ld  not  been  thwarted  and 
opposed  by  craftier  or  more  cowardly  advisers.  In  the  one  assault,  made 
without  her  approval,  at  the  Porte  Saint- Honore,  there  was  no  remissness  in 
her  exertions,  no  falling-off  from  her  accustomed  ardour,  courage,  skill,  or 
heroism.  Wounded  by  a  cross-bow  shot,  she  still  incited  her  followers  to 
persist  in  their  attack,  and  was  unwillingly  carried  away  from  the  trench 
when  the  troops  retreated  from  it  at  nightfall.  On  the  next  morning,  she 
had  already  completed,  under  better  auspices,  her  preparations  for  a  new 
assault,  when  a  fatal  order  from  the  king  commanded  her  division  to  return 
to  Saint-Denis.  Before  the  army  had  departed  thence  upon  its  backward 
route  to  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  Joan  deposited  her  armour  on  the  altar, 
before  the  martyr's  shrine;  but  the  marvellous  sword  was  not  amongst 
these  tributes  of  devotion.  It  had  been  broken  previously,  not  in  honour- 
able warfare,  but  in  driving  off,  in  a  fit  of  indignation,  some  disreputable 
camp-followers  who  had  dared,  in  'spite  of  her  emphatic  prohibition,  to  in- 
trude amongst  the  troops. 

From  this  time  forth  the  shadow  of  misfortune  grows  and  darkens  over 
Joan's  lot.  The  courtiers  who  were  unfriendly  to'  her  had  gained  an 
ascendancy  over  the  king,  and  it  was  their  policy  to  destroy  her  influence 
by  keeping  her  inactive.  The  post  of  danger  with  the  duke  of  Bourbon 
was  refused  her.  She  was  not  even  permitted  to  proceed  with  her  good 
friend  the  Duke  of  Alen^on,  in  his  intended  campaign  in  Normandy.  One 
other  evanescent  gleam,  indeed,  flashed  over  her.  The  royal  consent  had 
been  obtained  to  her  accompanying  the  Lieutenant-General  D'Albret  in  an 
expedition  against  some  strong  positions  on  the  Loire,  and,  in  an  assault  on 
Pierre-la-Montier,  a  brilliant  victory  again  bore  witness  to  her  skill.  But 
the  conquerors,  we  are  told,  "  were  in  such  a  state  of  destitution,  that  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  Joan  could  save  even  the  church  from  pillage." 
It  was  on  account  of  this  destitution,  which  extended  in  a  wintry  season  to 
an  absolute  want  of  food,  and  which  the  monarch  was  in  vain  solicited  to 
give  relief  to,  that  the  army  was  obliged,  after  unavailing  attacks  through- 
out a  month,  to  retire  from  La  Charite — to  which  also  they  had  been 
encouraged  to  lay  siege. 

For  a  few  months  after  these  events  Joan  was  an  idle  but  impatient 
appendage  of  the  French  court.  During  this  interval  the  king  granted 
letters  of  nobility  and  armorial  bearings  to  her  and  to  her  family ;  but  thfe 
maiden  herself,  "  whose  nobility  came  from  God,"  was  never  known  to 
avail  herself  of  the  glittering  distinction.  Her  desire  was,  not  for  poor 
and  perishable  honours,  but  for  active  service  in  the  field  against  the 
enemies  of  France.  After  many  fruitless  efforts  to  infuse  some  energy  into 
the  king's  mind,  the  despairing  heroine  departed  alone  to  seek  new  scenes 
of  usefulness.  Her  name  was  still  a  word  of  terror  to  the  enemy,  and  of 
encouragement  and  hope  to  those  she  led.  At  Lagny  she  preserved  the 
town  from  a  Burgundian  freebooter,  exterminating  his  dreaded  band,  and 
bringing  in  the  leader  himself  a  captive  to  her  countrymen.  Her  own 
captivity  was  near  at  hand.  Compi^gne  was  at  that  time  encompassed  by 
the  armies  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  Joan,  having  made  her  way  into 
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it  with  a  few  inen*at-arms,  roused  the  courage  of  the  inhabitants  to  risk  a 
sortie  against  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  army  which  invested  the  town. 
The  Burgundian  generals  hastened  up  with  their  supports,  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  Joan  were  soon  surrounded  by  a  far  superior  force.  In  this 
emergency  they  became  alarmed,  and  began  to  fight  their  way  back  to- 
wards the  city.  The  utmost  efforts  and  entreaties  of  Joan  were  ineffectual 
in  preventing  this  retreat  The  best  that  she  could  do  was  to  protect  it ; 
and  she  accomplished  this  with  so  much  heroic  intrepidity,  that  all  her 
partisans  regained  the  town.  Ever  nearest  to  the  enemy,  she  had  herself 
approached  the  drawbridge,  when  she  was  dragged  from  her  horse  by  an 
archer,  and  made  prisoner  by  a  man-at-arms.  The  tidings  of  this  great 
triumph  were  rapidly  transmitted  through  the  land  by  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. To  the  Burgundians,  the  English,  and  the  councillors  around  the 
French  king,  no  event  within  the  possibilities  of  war  could  have  afforded 
more  deUght:  the  most  formidable  by  far  of  those  they  had  to  strive 
against,  the  ablest  and  the  most  earnest,  was  powerless  in  their  hands,  and 
the  charm  that  had  exercised  an  influence  so  fatal  to  their  schemes  was 
broken.  To  the  sunny  land  she  was  devoted  to>  there  could  have  happened 
nothing  more  calamitous  or  more  irreparable. 

No  precautions  were  omitted  by  the  captors  to  keep  fast  their  important 
prize.  Confined  successively  in  the  castles  of  Beaulieu  and  Beaurevoir, 
Joan  was  treated  in  each  with  quite  as  much  courtesy  as  was  consistent 
with  a  secure  guardianship.  She  attempted  to  escape  from  each :  from 
Beaulieu,  by  a  simple  artifice  which  fEuled  her ;  and  from  Beaurevoir,  by 
the  desperate  chance  of  jumping  from  the  summit  of  the  castle-wall. 
During  her  long  imprisonment  in  these  fortresses,  her  heart  was  constant 
to  the  cause  of  France,  and  her  faith  was  strong  that  He  who  had  given 
victory  to  her  arms  would  not  permit  the  cities  she  had  freed  to  fall  again 
into  the  power  of  an  unrelenting  foe.  But  no  generous  thought  for  her 
existed  in  the  breast  of  him  whose  kingdom  and  whose  crown  had  been 
redeemed  by  her  devotion.  Whilst  still  a  ransom  might  have  saved  her, 
she  was  allowed  by  him  whose  matchless  benefactress  she  had  been,  to 
linger  in  captivity  unnoticed  and  unremembered.  Not  so,  however,  was 
she  forgotten  by  her  enemies.  By  the  zealous  intervention  of  the  Bishop 
of  Beauvais,  Pierre  Cauchon,  a  bargain  was  concluded  between  the  captor 
of  the  heroine  and  the  English  king,  and  Joan  was  transferred  in  conse- 
quence to  one  of  the  dungeons  in  the  fortress  of  Rouen.  The  young  King 
of  England,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  assembled  in  the  same  ancient  city,  intent  upon  a  process  as 
humane  as  that  of  bloodhounds  which  have  brought  some  noble  game 
to  bay. 

The  proceedings  against  Joan  were  admirably  well  contrived  to  secure 
her  condemnation.  The  management  of  the  process  was  undertaken  with 
alacrity  by  that  Bishop  of  Beauvais  who  had  already  made  himself  the 
prime  agent  in  selling  her  to  the  English,  and  who  was  now  to  make  him- 
self infamous  for  ever  as  her  prosecutor  and  her  judge.  Nothing  in  the 
blackest  page  of  history — no  violation  of  justice  ever  perpetrated  by  a  time- 
serving miscreant  on  the  judgment-seat — no  meanness,  cozenage,  or  cruelty 
that  ever  was  resorted  to  by  an  unprincipled  oppressor  of  the  innocent — no 
beartlessness  that  ever  was  conspicuously  acted  under  the  venerable  guise 
of  law — exceeds  in  its  atrocity  that  of  this  mitred  scoundrel  in  his  fierce 
and  foul  pursuance  of  the  predetermined  victim.     So  loathsome  does  the 
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record  of  his  stern  malignity  make  him,  that  the  reader  leanis  with  a 
species  of  gratification  like  that  which  attends  the  final  dispensation  of 
dramatic  justice  to  some  criminal  on  the  tragic  stage,  that  he  was  at  last 
defrauded  by  his  employers  of  the  stipulated  wages  of  his  sin.  His  mis- 
doings on  the  trial  shew  the  darker  from  their  striking  contrast  to  the 
artless  and  devout  excellence  of  the  acccused,  more  than  all  that  had  gone 
before  in  her  brief  and  chequered  life — more  than  the  sweetness  of  her 
childish  days  in  the  pleasant  valley  of  Domremy,  where  all  her  labours  and 
her  cares  were  transfigured  and  made  beautiful  by  charity  and  holiness — 
more  than  her  solitary  musings,  and  her  colloquies  with  angels,  and  the 
high  and  resolute  purpose  issuing  from  her  spiritual  struggles — ^more  than 
the  adventurous  daring  and  the  marvellous  security  of  her  journey  to  the 
Dauphin — more,  even,  than  her  courage  and  her  conquests  in  the  battle- 
field— ^is  the  moral  beauty  of  her  bearing  in  the  midst  of  these  proceedings 
unequalled,  and  above  the  nobleness  that  we  are  wont  to  meet  with  in  the 
highest  and  the  best  of  humankind.  Brought,  day  by  day,  into  the  judg- 
ment hall,  from  a  dungeon  where  her  body  had  been  bound  in  chains,  and  her 
maiden  delicacy  wounded  by  the  grossest  wrongs ;  set  in  opposition  to  the 
ablest  and  most  learned  men  her  persecutor  could  collect  around  him; 
cajoled,  ensnared,  and  threatened;  assailed  by  arguments  of  terror  and 
temptation, — the  unlettered  peasant-girl,  uncounselled  and  alone,  heroically 
stood  her  ground  as  she  had  stood  it  in  the  face  of  axe,  and  bow,  and 
sword,  and  so  triumphed  over  her  unjust  judges  in  the  strength  of  her 
purity  and  faith,  that  it  was  at  last  only  by  an  outrage  on  their  own  rules 
of  law  that  the  condemnation  of  their  victim  was  achieved. 

M.  Desjardins  enters  with  considerable  fulness  of  detail  into  the  proceed- 
ings against  Joan,  and  quotes  largely  from  the  inquisitorial  questionings  by 
which,  according  to  the  custom  of  French  courts,  it  was  endeavoured  to 
make  the  defendant  criminate  herself.  But  these  endeavours  failed  most 
signally.  It  is  wonderful,  indeed,  how  the  simplicity  of  her  strong  and 
pure  mind  baffled  the  ingenious  artifices  of  an  experienced  and  unscrupu- 
lous guile.  The  sagest  casuist  could  not  have  escaped  from  ensnaring 
questions  more  dexterously  than  this  ignorant  maiden  was  enabled  to  do  by 
her  instinctive  honesty  and  piety  of  heart.  In  contemplating  the  invariable 
propriety  of  her  replies,  or  of  her  refusals  or  avoidance  of  replies,  we  might 
in  fact  be  almost  tempted  to  become  ourselves  believers  in  that  super- 
natural guidance  which  she  laid  claim  to  with  undeviating  constancy  and 
confidence  to  the  very  end. 

But  her  doom,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  fixed  befcHrehand,  and  the 
eloquence  of  an  angeUs  tongue  would  have  been  of  no  avail.  Her  signature 
to  a  form  of  abjuration,  written  hastily,  and  containing  only  "  seven  or 
eight  lines,"  was  extorted  from  her  by  the  threat  of  death  amidst  the 
flames ;  and  then  the  sentence  of  perpetual  imprisonment,  feeding  on  the 
water  of  agony  and  the  bread  of  pain,  was  pronounced  upon  her  for  the 
heresy  and  sorcery  which  it  had  pleased  her  judges  to  allege  against  her.  By 
a  wretched  fraud,  intended  to  defame  her,  the  formula  of  abjuration  was 
afterward  exchanged  for  another  containing  "not  fewer  than  fifty  lines;" 
and  the  sentence  of  imprisonment,  by  means  of  a  brutality  without  parallel, 
was  made  to  give  place  to  the  more  terrible  decree  of  death.  Amongst  the 
sins  she  had  been  guilty  of  was  that  of  wearing  male  clothes,  which  she  had 
been  at  last  compelled  to  put  aside  for  those  appropriate  to  her  sex ;  but 
within  four  days  of  her  condemnation  she  was  found  bruised,  and  wounded. 
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and  in  tears,  and  habited  again  in  the  obnoxious  garb.  By  what  abomin- 
able outrage  she  had  been  so  injured  was  known  afterwards,  but  never 
from  her  lips :  how  she  had  been  compelled  by  the  machinations  of  her 
^ards  to  resume  her  man's  attire,  she  did,  upon  the  eve  of  execution,  tell. 
To  the  merciless  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  wanting  only  a  pretext,  this  change 
of  dress  was  a  relapse  into  the  heresy  she  had  abjured,  and  the  penalty  of 
that  relapse  was  death.  The  bleeding  body  was  within  the  inhuman  per- 
secutor's power,  but  even  then  the  heroic  spirit  was  soaring  immeasurably 
high  above  his  grasp.  There — in  the  midst  of  the  complicated  grief,  and 
pain,  and  helplessness  that  had  been  cast  by  the  cruelty  of  demons  round 
her — the  suffering  girl  exclaimed  to  her  tormentor, — 

**  Ab  for  what  is  in  the  note  of  abjuration,  I  did  not  understand  it ;  what  I  have  done 
is  from  fear  of  the  flames.  Since  that  day,  the  saints  have  come  to  me,  and  they  have 
told  me  that  the  treason  which  I  had  consulted  was  a  great  pity,  and  that  to  save  my  life 
I  damned  myself,  and  that  it  was  very  true  that  it  was  God  who  had  sent  me.  What- 
ever I  have  been  made  to  revoke,  I  affirm  here  that  I  have  never  done  anything  against 
God  or  the  faith  V 

The  bishop's  success,  in  this  interview,  had  been  beyond  his  expectation. 
He  hurried  from  his  victim's  presence,  in  order  to  give  a  full  vent  to  his 
delight,  that  she  was  lost  without  recall,  and  that  his  own  wages  of  wicked* 
ness  were  at  last  completely  earned. 

Slowly  the  poor  girl  was  forced  to  yield  up  her  lingering  hopes  of  inter- 
vention from  the  kingdom  and  the  king  she  had  so  faithfully  served.  As 
her  dependence  on  human  gratitude  died  away,  the  higher  trust  that  she 
had  always  clung  to  became,  if  it  were  possible,  deeper  and  dearer  to  her, 
as  the  one  solitary  light  amidst  her  grief  and  desolation.  Her  saintly  voices, 
with  their  last  utterance,  summoned  her  into  their  own  abiding-place  in 
Paradise,  Her  departure  was  not  long  delayed.  Within  a  week  of  the 
first  sentence — on  the  30th  of  May,  1431 — the  old  market-place  of  I^ouen 
was  crowded,  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  with  a  vast  assemblage 
waiting  eagerly  to  witness  the  last  scene  of  her  memorable  life.  The  pUe 
was  ready,  and  the  false  and  scandalous  inscription  on  the  stake,  when,  as 
it  was  just  eight  o'clock,  the  procession,  with  its  ample  escort  of  English 
soldiery,  arrived.  In  a  solemn  voice  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  pronounced  the 
sentence  of  expulsion  from  the  Church  ;  and  then,  humblmg  herself  upon 
her  knees  in  tears  and  prayers  to  God,  the  poor  maiden,  with  her  dying 
voice,  protested  that  she  still  put  confidence  in  her  revelations,  and  that  she 
had  "  nothing  to  revoke  or  to  retract."  At  her  request  a  crucifix  was  handed 
to  her,  and  with  this  pressed  against  her  heart,  and  the  name  of  the  imma- 
culate Virgin,  and  of  Jesus,  on  her  lips,  she  died  amidst  the  flames.  What 
remained  of  her  afterwards  was  cast  into  the  Seine. 

In  his  concluding  section,  M.  Desjardins,  formally  and  with  admirable 
force,  sets  forth,  on  several  grounds,  the  injustice  of  the  sentence  against 
Joan,  and  the  barbarity  of  the  fate  she  was  consigned  to.  But  what  is 
mfinitely  more  interesting  than  this,  is  the  account  he  gives  us  of  the  re- 
vision of  that  sentence,  twenty-five  years  afterwards,  by  a  tribunal  specially 
appointed  to  examine  all  the  witnesses  who  could  throw  any  light  upon  the 

**  "Pour  ce  qni  est  en  la  c^dulle  de  Tabjuration,  je  ne  Tentendois  pas ;  ceqnej*ay 
fiftict  c'est  de  paoor  da  feu.  Depuis  ce  jour,  les  sainctes  sont  venues  &  moy,  et  elles 
m'ont  dit  que  c'estoit  grand  piti^  de  la  trayson  quej*avoie  consentye,  et  que,  pour  saulver 
ma  vie,  je  me  damprois,  et  qu'il  estolt  bien  vray  que  c'estoit  Dieu  qui  m'avoit  envoy^e. 
Qaelque  chose  qu'on  m*ait  feit  r^oquer,  j'affirme  icy  que  jo  n*ay  jamais  rien  fiut  contre 
IMeu  ou  la  foy." —  Vie  die  Jeanue  (TArc,  p.  200. 
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true  character  of  the  unfortunate  heroine,  and  upon  the  charges  which  had 
been  so  recklessly  permitted  to  defame  and  to  destroy  her.  We  have  no 
space  for  the  particulars  of  this  investigation.  Its  result  is  thus  stated  by 
our  author : — 

"  On  the  7th  of  July,  [1466]  the  reviflion  of  the  sentence  was  delivered  at  Roaen ; 
the  twelve  articles  on  which  the  condemnation  of  the  first  judges  had  been  founded 
were  torn  up  in  public,  the  odious  sentence  was  abrogated  and  annulled,  and  pro- 
cessions solemnly  proceeded  to  the  cemetery  of  Saint  Ouen^  and  to  the  old  market- 
place,— sites  made  holy  by  the  martyrdom  of  Joan.*' 
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KANSAS. 

The  sun,  in  its  daily  course,  shines  upon  no  fairer  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface  than  that  embraced  within  the  borders  of  the  territory  of  Kansas. 
Situated  within  the  very  heart  of  the  United  States,  midway  between  the 
north  and  south,  the  east  and  west — presenting  a  varied  aspect  of  moun- 
tain and  valley,  prairie  and  bluff,  intersected  by  noble  rivers,  with  a  soil 
fertile  beyond  all  comparison,  productive  of  grain  and  fruits  in  boundless 
variety,  together  with  a  genial,  healthy  climate — it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
conceive  of  a  more  inviting  resting-place  for  the  weary  feet  of  the  emigrant, 
or  a  more  promising  sphere  of  operations  for  the  enterprising  and  restless 
"  settler,"  ever  seeking  a  farther  "  far  West."  Its  area  surpasses  in  extent 
that  of  the  thirteen  Atlantic  states ;  yet  if  we  refer  to  a  map  three  years 
old,  we  shall  seek  in  vain  for  this  word  Kansas.  The  space  it  occupies  on 
these  maps  marked  '*  the  Great  American  Desert ;"  and,  until  recently, 
was  occupied  solely  by  various  tribes  of  Indians — "  the  Indian  territory." 
But  the  savage  daily  recedes  before  the  encroaching  steps  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  How  many  thousands  of  years  has  this  region  been  a  solitary  and 
uncultivated  waste !  And  although  but  a  few  months  have  elapsed  since 
the  white  man  sought  there  a  new  home,  yet  its  soil  is  deeply  stained  with 
his  brother's  blood ;  and  most  hideous  tragedies  have  been  enacted  in  the 
never-ending  strife  between  freedom  and  slavery,  even  on  the  very  soil 
which,  by  solemn  prohibition,  was  proclaimed  for  ever  exempt  from  in- 
voluntary servitude. 

By  an  Act  of  Congress,  dated  30th  of  May,  1854,  it  was  declared  that 

**  All  the  territory  of  the  United  States  included  within  the  following  limits,  except 
such  portions  thereof  as  are  hereinafter  expressly  exempted  from  the  operations  of  this 
Act,  to  wit :  beginning  at  a  point  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  of  IkGssouri^ 
where  the  parallel  of  37°  N.  crosses  the  same ;  thence  west  on  sud  parallel  to  the 
eastern  boundary  of  New  Mexico ;  thence  north  on  said  boundary  to  latitude  38** ; 
thence  following  said  boundary  westward  to  the  cast  boundary  of  the  territory  of 
Utah,  on  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  thence  northward  on  said  summit  to  the 
parallel  of  40°  N. ;  hence  east  on  said  parallel  to  the  western  boundary  of  said  state  to 
the  place  of  beginning — is  constituted  the  territory  of  Kansas  i  and  when  admitted  as 
a  State  or  States,  the  said  territory,  or  any  portion  of  the  same,  shall  be  received  into 
the  Union  with  or  without  slavery,  as  their  constitutions  may  prescribe  at  the  time  of 
their  admission." 

The  attractions  and  resources  of  this  Eden  were  speedily  made  known 
through  the  newspapers ;  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  a  great  tide  of 
emigi*ation  would  naturally  flow  into  Kansas  from  the  northern  and  eastern 
States  ',  and  an  association  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  "  assisting  enii<< 
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grants  to  settle  in  the  West."  The  objects  of  this  association  were — to 
induce  emigrants  to  move  westward  in  such  large  bodies,  that  arrangements 
might  be  made  with  the  railway  and  other  trafficking  companies,  for 
effecting  their  transit  at  reduced  rates ;  to  erect  saw-mills  and  boarding- 
houses,  and  establish  schools  in  different  localities,  that  the  people  might 
at  once  surround  themselves  with  the  resources  of  older  states,  and  not 
waste  years  deprived  of  the  privileges  and  blessings  of  social  life,  as  most 
early  settlers  in  the  West  had  done. 

The  originators  of  this  association  were  New-Englanders — men  of  honour, 
sterling  integrity,  and  exalted  views ;  who  devoted  their  time  and  their 
money  with  untiring  energy  to  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty.  They  were 
prompted  to  this  undertaking  from  a  consciousness  that  the  battle  of  free- 
dom must  sooner  or  later  be  fought  in  this  remote  region,  and  that  it 
required  the  stout  hearts  and  willing  hands  of  those  who  had  been  nursed 
in  the  "  cradle  of  liberty,"  to  plough  the  soil  and  sow  the  seeds  of  that 
priceless  treasure  for  which  their  fathers  had  freely  shed  their  blood,  and 
which  they,  as  true  heritors,  were  bound  not  only  to  defend  against  the 
present  foe,  but  also  to  transmit  unimpaired  to  posterity. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  1854,  a  party  of  about  thirty  settlers,  chiefly 
from  New  England,  arrived  in  the  territory  of  Kansas,  and  settled  upon  a 
spot  previously  selected  for  its  peculiar  beauty ;  and,  in  honour  of  a  philan- 
thropic citizen  of  Boston,  named  it  Lawrence.  On  its  way  to  the  terri- 
tory, this  party  had  met  with  obstructions  and  abuse  from  bands  of  Mis- 
sourians,  who  were  violently  opposed  to  the  invasion  of  these  missionaries 
of  freedom  ;  and  by  putting  in  pretended  claims  for  every  spot  selected  by 
the  new  settlers,  and  by  various  disputes  on  frivolous  pretexts,  attempted 
to  frighten  and  drive  them  away.  On  the  28th  of  September,  1854,  a 
*'  squatter"  meeting  was  held  at  about  two  miles  from  Lawrence,  at  which 
the  "  free-state'*  men  found  themselves  in  the  majority.  They  decided  by 
vote  that  no  person  non-resident  in  the  territory  should  be  allowed  to  vote 
at  their  meetings,  &c. ;  and  for  a  time  they  made  their  own  regulations. 

A  second  New-England  party  arrived  early  in  September,  and  settled 
also  at  Lawrence.  As  soon  as  it  became  known  that  a  settlement  of  New- 
Englanders  was  being  made  at  Lawrence,  every  means  were  employed  to 
break  it  up.  The  settlers,  however,  proceeded  with  their  appointed  task, 
and  erected  a  saw-mill,  boarding-houses,  stores,  &c.  These  buildings 
were  of  pole  and  thatch,  of  most  primitive  construction. 

On  the  1st  of  October  the  first  sermon  was  preached,  and  the  first  Bible- 
class  formed,  in  Lawrence ;  and  on  the  9th,  Governor  Reeder,  with  the 
other  officers  appointed  by  the  President,  arrived  in  the  territory.  The 
first  election  was  for  a  ^Ifi^ate  to  Congress ;  it  was  held  on  the  29th  of 
November,  ISftT  Sieanwhile  a  conspiracy  against  the  rights  of  the 
settlers  was  gaining  ground  in  Missouri,  and  before  the  day  of  election 
armed  hordes  poured  over  her  borders.  A  candidate  for  delegate  was 
told  he  would  be  maltreated,  and  probably  killed,  if  he  ventured  to  chal- 
lenge a  vote  at  the  polls :  he  was  compelled  to  seek  protection  of  the 
judges.  In  one  remote  district,  with  a  thin  population,  no  less  than  five- 
hundred  and  eighty-four  illegal  votes  were  cast,  and  only  twenty  legal.  At 
Leavenworth,  then  a  small  village,  several  hundred  men  crossed  over  from 
the  adjoining  State  of  Missouri,  encamped  about  the  place,  and  controlled 
the  polls.  By  these  illegal  votes.  General  (?)  Whitfield  was  elected  dele- 
gate to  Congress. 

In  Januaiy,  Governor  Reeder  ordered  a  census  to  be  taken.    The  popu- 
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lation  numbered  8,501.  On  the  day  the  census  returns  were  completed, 
he  issued  a  proclamation  for  an  election  to  be  held  on  March  30, 1 855,  for 
the  Legislative  Assembly.  But  long  before  the  day  of  the  election  arrived, 
the  border  papers  were  rife  with  their  threats  of  outrage.  The  following, 
from  the  "  Leavenworth  Herald,"  will  serve  to  shew  the  sentiments  of  the 
pro-slavery  party,  and  their  intentions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Kan. 
sas  was  to  be  made  a  Slave  State.  One  Stingfellow  addressed  a  crowd  at 
St.  Joseph,  in  Missouri,  in  the  following  terms: — 

"  I  tell  you  to  mark  every  scoundrel  among  you  that  is  the  least  tainted  with  free- 
Boilism,  or  abolitionism,  and  exterminate  him.     Neither  give  nor  take  quarter  from 

the rascals.    I  propose  to  mark  them  in  this  bouse,  and  on  the  present  occasion, 

so  you  may  crush  them  out.  To  those  having  qualms  of  conscience  as  to  violating 
laws,  state  or  national — the  time  has  come  when  such  impositions  must  be  disregarded, 
as  your  lives  and  property  are  in  danger ;  and  I  advise  you,  one  and  all,  to  enter  every 
election  district  in  Kansas,  in  defiance  of  Reeder  and  his  myrmidons,  and  vote  at  the 
point  of  the  bowie-knife  and  revolver.  Neither  give  nor  take  quarter,  as  our  cause  de- 
mands it.  It  is  enough  that  our  slave-holding  interest  wills  it,  from  which  there  is  no 
appeal.  What  right  has  Governor  Keeder  to  rule  Missourians  in  Kansas  ?  His  pro- 
clamation and  prescribed  oath  must  be  disregarded;  it  is  your  interest  to  do  so. 
Mind  that  slavery  is  established  where  it  is  not  prohibited." 

The  Missourians,  excited  by  extravagant  statements  circulated  among 
them  by  designing  men  as  to  the  object  and  character  of  eastern  immigra- 
tion, with  their  low  passions  and  narrow  prejudices  worked  upon  to  a  high 
degree,  were  now  fully  equal  to  any  deeds  of  violence.  A  few  days  before 
the  30th  of  March,  crowds  of  men  might  be  seen  wending  their  way  to 
some  general  rendezvous,  in  various  counties  in  Missouri.  They  were  a 
rough,  brutal-looking  set  of  nondescripts ;  each  wore,  as  a  mark  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  settlers,  a  white  or  a  blue  ribbon :  this,  however, 
was  wholly  unnecessary,  as  no  one  could  possibly  mistake  one  of  these 
ruffians  for  an  intelligent,  educated  settler.  Other  Missourians,  who  did 
not  cross  the  border  to  vote,  contributed  provisions,  waggons,  or  money, 
for  this  new  raid.  Provisions  were  sent  in  advance  of  the  invaders,  who 
overran  a  fair  country  with  drunkenness  and  fraud ;  and  were  ready,  if 
their  cause  demanded  it,  for  murder.  On  the  evening  previous  to  the 
election,  and  on  the  following  morning,  about  one  thousand  men,  armed 
with  guns,  rifles,  pistols,  and  bowie-knives,  trailing  two  pieces  of  cannon, 
loaded  with  musket-balls,  entered  Lawrence,  under  the  command  of  Col. 
Samuel  Young,  of  Boone  county,  and  of  Claiborne  F.  Jackson.  They 
came  in  about  one  hundred  and  ten  waggons — some  were  on  horseback, 
marching  with  music  and  banners  flying. 

On  their  way  to  Lawrence,  this  band  of  desperadoes  met  one  of  the  elec- 
tion judges,  Mr.  N.  B.  Blanton,  fonnerly  of  Missouri,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Reeder.  Upon  saying  that,  in  the  execution  of  the 
duties  of  his  office,  he  should  feel  bound  to  demand  from  voters  the  oath  as 
to  residence  in  the  territory,  they  endeavoured,  first  by  bribes,  then  by 
threats  of  hanging,  to  induce  him  to  accept  their  votes  without  the  oath. 
As  Mr.  Blanton  did  not  appear  at  the  poll  on  the  election-day,  they  ap- 
pointed in  his  place  a  new  judge,  who  held  that  a  man  had  a  right  to  vote 
if  he  had  been  in  the  territory  but  an  hour. 

Before  the  voting  commenced  the  Missourians  declared  tliat,  "  if  the 
judges  appointed  by  the  governor  did  not  allow  them  to  vote,  they  would 
appoint  judges  who  would  :"  and  in  one  instance  they  did  so. 

Seldom  has  a  popular  election  in  a  "  free  country'*  been  conducted  under 
such  auspices  as  these.  The  scene  was  in  a  log-cabin ;  around  which  the 
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crowd  was  often  so  great,  that  many  of  the  voters,  after  voting,  were 
hoisted  on  to  the  roof  of  the  building,  to  make  room  for  others.  Then,  when 
the  lawful  settlers  began  to  vote,  they  had  to  pass  between  a  double  file  of 
armed  men,  who  continually  demanded  with  threats  of  shooting  or  hanging, 
those  men  of  Lawrence  who  had  made  themselves  conspicuous  by  the  as- 
sertion of  the  "  majesty  of  the  law.*'  During  the  day  many  of  the  settlers 
were  driven  from  the  scene  with  violent  threats,  and  one  only  escaped  death 
by  a  perilous  leap  off  the  high  bank  of  a  river. 

The  Missourians,  roaming  through  the  village,  entered  the  houses  of  the 
residents,  and  unceremoniously  took  their  meals  with  them.  They  also 
loudly  threatened  to  destroy  the  dwellings,  but  no  disturbance  took  place. 

The  number  of  votes  polled  was  1,030 ;  out  of  this  total,  802  were  non- 
residents, and  consequently  illegal  voters. 

Similar  scenes  of  violence  and  outrage  were  enacted  at  other  places  in  the 
territory.  The  judges  who  refused  either  to  yield  to  violence  or  to  resign, 
were  threatened  with  instant  death.  The  polls,  ballot-boxes,  and  poll- 
books  were  seized  upon  by  the  marauders.  One  of  the  election-judges  who 
refused  to  sign  the  illegal  returns,  was  fired  upon  on  his  way  home,  but 
fortunately  escaped  uninjured.  With  levers  they  tried  to  overthrow  the 
polling-place,  and  only  desisted  when  it  became  known  that  some  of  their 
own  party  would  be  endangered  by  the  act.  A  judge  who  made  affidavit 
in  a  protest  against  the  illegality  of  the  election,  was  indicted  for  perjury. 
A  lawyer  who  made  a  similar  protest,  was  notified  to  leave  the  place ;  upon 
his  refusal,  he  was  seized,  taken  across  the  river  to  Western  Missouri, 
where,  after  being  tarred  and  feathered,  and  shaved  on  one  side  of  his 
head,  he  was  marched  about  the  streets,  ridden  on  a  rail,  and  finally  sold  at 
auction  either  by  or  to  a  negro. 

Extremes  meet ;  here  we  have  the  extreme  of  despotism  in  a  country 
boasting  of  the  "  largest  liberty.'*  To  such  extremities  of  tyranny  may  men 
be  driven  by  no  stronger  motive  than  self-interest.  For  this,  law  and  jus- 
tice are  set  at  defiance,  the  law-makers  and  judges  even  aiding  and  abet- 
ting acts  subversive  of  all  social  order,  exposing  peaceable  citizens  to  immi- 
nent peril  from  mobs  infuriated  with  drink,  goaded  by  fiendish  prejudices 
even  to  the  infliction  of  violent  death. 

Of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  numbering  upwards  of  25,000,000, 
about  3,000,000  are  in  slavery.  The  slave-holders  amount  to  200,000 : 
by  combined  action  they  have  acquired  a  power  and  influence  for  evil  that 
threatens  most  seriously  to  impair  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  Through 
the  opposition  of  **  abolitionists,"  "  free-soilers,'*  '*  free-state''  men,  to  the 
increase  of  slave  territory  within  the  limits  of  the  Union,  an  antagonism  is 
set  up,  whose  fruits  are  strikingly  shewn  in  the  brief  but  pregnant  history 
of  Kansas.  It  is  south  of*'  Mason  and  Dixon's  line ;"  and  the  slave-holder, 
feeling  his  security  endangered  by  the  too  close  proximity  of  a  new  free- 
state,  where  but  yesterday  existed  only  an  unpeopled  desert, — he  is  roused 
to  opposition,  and  his  cry  is  "  war  to  the  knife"  against  the  intruder.  These 
men  are  fond  of  "  big  words,"  and  used  to  the  exercise  of  unrestrained  will 
upon  the  unhappy  beings  they  call  their  "  property ;"  they  are  but  little 
fitted,  by  education  or  the  wholesome  discipline  of  society,  to  brook  restraint 
in  the  exercise  of  "  their  rights."  But  a  bully  is  proverbially  a  coward,  and 
in  all  the  scenes  of  hostility  in  which  the  Missourian  has  figured,  cowardice 
and  cruelty  are  his  chief  characteristics.  What  has  been  signified  with  the 
title  of  the  "  War  in  Kansas"  appears,  after  deducting  the  bravado  so 
freely  indulged  in,  to  have  been  little  more  than  an  attempt  by  a  party  to 
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cfariy  certain  measfures,  at 'first  by  rntimidatibn,  and  stxbsequently,' goaded 
6n  by  drunkenness  and  defeat,  by  violence.  '     ' 

We  now  resume  our  narrative  of  the  history  of  the  struggle  for  liberty' 
in  Kansas.  -  .  ... 

'  As  mtiy  be  supposed,  the  integi-ity  of  Governor  Reeder  forbad  the  bopef 
6f  his  6ver  becotaitig  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  slave-holders.  Their  next 
object  was  to  remove  him,  either  legally  or  by  violence.  He  was  many 
times  threatened  with  death.  On  April  the  9th  a  document  entitled 'a 
•*  People *s  Proclamation,'*  signed  CiTizEisrs  op  Katstsas  Territ6^y,  ^as 
issued,  denouncing  th6' unfitness  of  Governor  Reeder  for  his  office,  and 
calling"  upon  the  people  to  elect,  on  the  28th  of  September,  a  fit  person  to 
r6commend  to  the  President  as  his  successor.  Meanwhile  Governor  Reeider 
returned  to  his  home  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  was  honoured  with  VL 
public  reception.  On  the  2nd  of  July,  the  Legislature' (elected  by  Missbu- 
rians)  assembled.  aS  ordered  by  Governor  Reeder;  at  Pawnee,  more  thari 
100  miles  from  the  border.  One  member,  a  Mr.  Gonway;  resigned  his  «eat 
in  the  council,  on  the  ground  that,  having  been  elected  by  ille^  votes,  this 
pretended  Legislature  had  no  claim  to" that  character.  The  members  of  the 
House  chosen  at  the  new  election  orderl^d  by  Governor  Reeder,' were  de- 
prived of  thdr  seats.  On  the  4th,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  removing 
the  seat  of  government  to  ifhe  Shawnee  Mission.  Governor  Reeder  vetoed 
it,  as  being  inconsistent  with  the  organic  act.  On  the  16th,  the  Legislature 
teassembled  at  the  Shawnee  mission,  and  on  the  22nd,  D.  Kouston,  thfe 
only  free-state  m^iiiber  of  the  Assembly,  resigned  his  seat;  not  only  on  the 
ground  that  the  Legislature  was  an  illegal  body,  but  that,  fey  its  removal 
from  Pa>mee,  it  had  nullified  itself.  The  laws  passed  by  theShawned 
Legislature  were  of  an  intolerant  character,  allowing  no  rights  to  the  people 
©f  the  territory.  They  were  copied  from'  the  Missouri  statute-book,  with 
the  exception  o(  those  relating  to  the  qualifications  of  voters  of  the  Legis* 
lative  Assembly  and  the  slave  code,  which  were  made  especially  to  crush  the 
people  of  this  territory,  who  were  allowed  no  voice  in  those  matters  of 
government  which  most  concerned  them. 

Chaptef  CLI.  of  "The  Laws  of  the  Teiritory  of  Kansas"  relates  to  the 
punishment  of  offences  against  slave  property.  Section  13  states  that  "  ii^ 
person  who  is  conscientiously  opposed  to  holdihg' slaves,  or  who  does' not 
admit  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in  this  territory,  shall  sit  «s  juror  on  the  triai 
of  iany  prosecution  for  any  violation  of  any  of  the  sections  of  t'his  act.''^  Had 
these  acts  been  l^gal,  Kansas  would  have  been  constituted  a  sla^^e-holding 
State.  Upon  their  promulgation,  several  meetings  were  held  by  thesettlers^ 
to  take  the  matter  into  considemtion,  and  to  deliberate  upon  the  propriety 
of  holding  a  geneml  convention,  with  the'  view  of  forming  a  State'Governi 
ment,  and  to  ask  for  admission  into  the  Uriion,  as  a  ^tatef,  at  the  nfert 
Congress.'  /  '  .-      ,    ,  ■..  r  .'   .  ..     ] 

The  corrupt  Cabinet  of  Washington,  having  seen  that  in  Governor 
Reeder  the  people  of  the' territory  had  an  impartial  friend,  and  that  h^ 
ifoHowed  to  the  letter  the  law  under  which  he  acted  as  Governor,  deter^ 
mined  to  rempve  him,  and  also  to  force  slavery  upon  'Kansas.  A  false 
charge  was  trumped  up  against  him,  of  speculating  in  Kaw  iands.  'He  Irad 
feiven  ofibnce  by  riepndiating  the  act*  6{  tbe  Legislature  because  of  their 
holding  thdir  session  $n  -violatioi/  of  the  organic  act.  But  no  man  oMni 
tegrity  could  long  hold  this  oftfc/e,  as  he  must  inevitably  displeaaei  both  ^the 
people  of  Missouri  and  the  federal  head. '  !    ^       «  /*  ...,,) 

•  '  Govi^iiior*Reeder'wa«  removed,  and  Mr. 'Dawson  nominated  iin  iris  plaee^, 
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Kui  he  dedkied  the  appointmeBt.  Then  Wilson  Shannon,  of.  OhiOr.wa^, 
selected,  and  accepted  the  office.  Coming  from  a  free  State,  it  wa3  ex- 
pected he  would  prove  an  enlightened  man,  with  true  sympathy  for  th.U 
infant  State,  Those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  antecedents,  of  his  life 
•r-i-his  profligate  career  in  Mexico  and  in  California^— expected,  nothing  but 
a  tool  of  the  administration  and  of  Missouri ;  and  such  he  proved.  . 
.  A  mass  convention  was  held  at  Lawrence,  on  August  15,  1855,  and  qd 
the  19th  a  delegate  convention  was  held  at  Topeka,  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  formation  of  a  State  constitution.  After  iuU  discussion,  .the  con- 
vention decided  to  call  a  constitutional  convention,  and  organized  A  provi-? 
sional  government  to  superintend  the  election  of  delegates.  A  delegate 
eonvention  of  the  free-state  party  was  held  at  Big-Springs,  September  $,  to 
fix  a  day-  for  the  election  of  a  delegate  to  Congress,  and  to  nominate  a  can»>. 
didate.  At  this  convention,  the  6th  of  October,  was; named  for  Uie  election, 
instead  of.  the  2nd,  the  day  fixed  by' the  Shawnee  Mission  Legislature,  and 
ex^Governor  Reeder  was  nominated  for  candidate.  This  convention,  by 
resolution,  referred  the  matter  of  a  State  organization  to  the  Topeka  coa- 

vention,  which  was  to  represent  all  parties.  . 

•  From,  the  frequent  outrages  and  street-broils,  enacted,  in  Lawrence^  thq 
inhabitants  entered  into  a  self-defensive  organization ;  and,  as.  the  badges 
they  wore  gave  evidence  of.  the  existence  of  a  secret  society,  the  outrages 
ceased.  The  Missourians  threatened  to  attack  the  place  with  two  regimen ta^ 
each  a  thousand  strong.  They  also  erected  a  gallow:s,  whereon,  to  hang 
Governor  Reeder.  A  young  free-state  man  was  killed  by  a  pro-slavery 
man,  tlie  provocation  being  a  dispute  about  a, claim  :  no  effort  was. made  to 
bring  the  murderer  to  justice.  But  a  free-state  man,  having  killed  a  mau 
in  self-defJence,  was  confined  in  prison,  and  Judge  Lecompte  packed  a  juiy 
to  get  him  indicted.  The  design  of  the  pro-slavery  men  was  to  drive  out 
all  who  were  true  to  the  principles  of  freedom,  and  the  oificials  sympa-. 
thized  with  and  abetted  their  design.  Justice  was  mocked  at  this  shaiAe- 
less  course.  ^ 

.  The  question  now  arose,  Shall  the  free-state  men  obey  the  laws  forced 
upon  them  by  tlie  Missouiians  ?  to-  refuse  would  be  to  afford  a  pretext  tQ 
their  enemies  for  destroying  Lawrence.  A  spirit  .of  determined  r.esist- 
anee  manifested  itself,  and  preparations  for  defence  were  commenced ;  fcu 
an  attack  was  threatened  by  the  Missourians,  with  Governor  Shannon  .at 
their  head.  He,  however,  contented  himself  with  calling  out  the.  militia. 
Kansas  was  to  be  subjugated  at  all  hazards.  But  as  yet  Lawrence  had 
not  furnished  a  pretext,  for  the  people  had  broken  no  laws,  although  they 

bad  protested  against 'laws  not  made  by  themselves..   :  .  

-  Another  murder,  committed  on-a  free-state  man,  brought /Wiatters  nearer, 
to  a  crisis.  Governor  Shannon  went  to.  Lawrence  to  .treat  for  peace.  He 
told  the  invaders  that  a  misunderstanding. existed^ — :that  the.  people  of 
Lawrence  had  violated  no  law, — that  they  would  not  resist  any.  properly 
appointed. officer  in  the  execution  of  the  laws,. and  concluded, by  advising 
them  to  go  home  to  Missouri,  Most  of.  them  followed  this  advice,  apd  rer 
turned  home,  cariying  ^vith  them  their  dead,^— one  killed  by  the  falling  of 
a  tree,  one  accidentally  shot  by  the  guard,  and  one  killed, in  a  quajrel  Thf 
prisoners  on  both  sides  were  released.  The  militia  were  so  indignant  with 
the  Governor  for  the  truce,  that  they  threatened  to  Lynch  him.  It  is  f^ 
novelty  in  the  annals  of  legislation,  for  the  Governor  of  a  free  State  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  with  the  xjitizens  over  whom  his  jurisdiction  extended,  having 
in  view  their-  obedience,  to  the  laws..     The  difficulty  was  far  from  heing 
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settled:  tljc  invaders  were  disappointed  in  their  thirst  for  revenge  and 
plunder,  and  returned  home  with  a  secret  discontent,  planning  a  new  inva- 
sion and  new  villanies. 

On  the  15th  of  December  the  election  for  the  adoption  of  the  State  con- 
stitution took  place.  As  the  election  was  proceeding  quietly,  a  party  of 
the  marauders  smashed  the  windows  of  the  building  where  the  election  was 
being  held,  jumped  in  and  drove  off  the  judges,  assaulted  the  clerks,  and 
carried  off  the  ballot-boxes. 

The  winter  was  passed  by  the  settlers  in  a  continual  apprehension  of  a 
fresh  invasion. 

Upon  the  assembling  of  the  Legislature,  on  the  4th  of  March,  Judge  El- 
more expressed  a  strong  desire  that  the  members  should  not  take  the  oath 
of  office,  as  such  an  act  would  be  considered  illegal,  and  they  would  be 
immediately  arrested.  The  President,  it  was  said,  intended  to  carry  matters 
thus  far,  and  sent  the  United  States'  Marshal  to  Topeka,  to  make  arrests. 
By  failing  to  take  the  oath  of  office,  the  existing  free-state  constitution 
became  of  no  account. 

These  continual  acts  of  oppression  against  Kansas,  on  the  part  of  the 
general  Government,  served  to  check  the  immigration  to  that  territory ; 
still  its  growth  was  steadily  progressive  :  new  towns  were  constantly 
springing  up,  and  the  superior  character  of  the  settlers  constituted  a  society 
as  refined  and  intelligent  as  any  in  the  Union. 

The  settlers  in  Kansas  next  presented  a  memorial  to  Congress,  ex- 
hibiting the  wrongs  they  endured,  and  the  injuries  they  suffered.  A  com- 
mission was  appointed  to  investigate  the  causes  of  their  complaints ;  and 
about  the  17th  of  April  the  commissioners  arrived.  Their  proceedings 
struck  terror  into  the  heart  of  the  evil-doers,  who,  fearing  that  all  their 
nefarious  plans  might  be  frustrated,  felt  that  a  desperate  effort  must  be 
made  to  break  up  the  sittings  of  the  Commission  ;  and  their  plan  soon 
revealed  itself  An  untoward  incident  now  occurred  in  the  attempted 
assassination  of  the  sheriff,  who  had  made  himself  very  obnoxious  by  the 
harsh  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office.  The 
inhabitants  of  Lawrence  repudiated  any  participation  in  the  foul  deed. 

A  combination  of  exciting  circumstances  soon  led  to  an  attack  upon  the 
town  of  Lawrence,  which  was  sacked  and  destroyed  in  the  name  of  the 
law,  and  a  reign  of  terror  was  fully  established  in  Kansas. 

The  conduct  of  President  Pierce  has  been  severely  censured  in  this 
affair,  and  in  his  late  message  to  Congress  he  has  dwelt  upon  the  matter  at 
some  length,  and  endeavoured  to  exonerate  himself  from  the  charge  of 
encouraging  the  evil  deeds  of  the  pro-slavery  party,  for  which  he  has  a 
strong  bias.  While  the  Kansas  settlers  were  suffering  the  greatest  wrongs 
and  cruelties  from  lawless  bands  of  desperadoes,  they  were  entitled  to  the 
assistance  of  the  general  government ;  failing  to  receive  this,  they  had  no 
alternative  but  to  organize  means  for  self-defence ;  it  was  then  that  the 
President  exercised  his  power,  and  by  calling  the  justifiable  measures  of 
the  "  free-state"  men  treasonable^  he  employed  the  United  States  troops  to 
crush  them,  and  no  alternative  remained  for  the  settlers  but  to  submit. 
When  they  legally  assembled  to  memorialize  Congress  upon  the  subject  of 
their  wrongs,  a  body  of  soldiers  came  and  dispersed  them.  This  act 
occurred  on  the  4th  of  July,  the  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  American 
independence. 

Upon  the  recent  assembling  of  Congress,  a  discussion  took  place  on  the 
9th  December  last,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  to  the  admission  of 
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Mr.  Whitfield,  Ibe  delegate  from  Kansas.  As  he  had  been  elected  by  the 
illegal  votes  of  the  Missourians,  his  right  was  disputed.  Upon  "  a  call  of 
Uie  House"  being  moved,  it  was  refused  by  a  vote  of  99  to  112.  The 
question  was,  shall  Mr.  Whitfield  be  sworn  ?  and  the  House  decided  yea  by 
11 2  votes  to  108  nays.     He  accordingly  took  the  oath  and  his  seat. 

We  might  fill  many  pages  with  the  mere  catalogue  of  the  atrocities 
committed  in  this  strange  civil  war.  The  struggle  still  continues,  but  of 
its  issue  there  can  be  no  fear  or  doubt — the  cause  of  freedom  must  even- 
tually triumph ;  and  although  the  condition  of  the  "  free-soilers"  is  one  of 
imminent  peril,  from  their  isolated  position,  and  the  overwhelming  numbers 
of  their  enemies,  the  balance  of  power  will  doubtless,  through  the  energies 
and  sympathy  of  the  "  North,'*  shortly  be  restored.  This  struggle  has  no 
parallel  in  the  annals  of  civilization,  and  while  it  lasts,  must  command  the 
attention  and  sympathy  of  all  who  possess  the  blessings  of  a  dearly-bought 
freedom  like  that  enjoyed  by  oiurselves. 


A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  OLD  WORLD  ILLUSTRATED  FROM 

DRAMAS  OF  THE  NEW. 

The  "  Tempest"  is  familiar  to  all  readers  of  Shakespeare  (and  who  is  not 
numbered  among  them  ?) — it  is  one  of  the  first  pieces  to  attract  us,  by  its 
language,  its  character,  its  ethcrial  agencies,  and  its  romantic  plot. 

Is  there  an  original  or  a  parallel  elsewhere  to  be  found  for  it  ? 

To  find  or  make  such  parallels, and  to  strike  out  resemblances,is  a  favourite 
pursuit  with  many,  and  to  search  for  such  must  be  as  allowable  in  the  world 
of  sentiments  and  abstractions  as  in  that  of  nature.  Nay,  it  may  be  said  that, 
while  in  the  one  instance  it  is  a  task  of  fancy  often  threading  together  pro- 
fitless combinations,  the  other  is  an  exercise  of  taste  and  feeling  offering 
play  to  the  intellect  and  refinement  to  the  imagination,  possibly  leading  to 
new  discoveries,  unveiling  latent  meanings,  propagating  new  comparisons, 
contrasts,  and  ideas. 

^In  this  case  let  us  analyse  the  incidents : — A  banished  and  fugitive  prince 
on  an  unfriendly  coast,  a  doubtful  or  hostile  fieet  at  hand,  surprised  by  an 
overwhelming  tempest ;  this  tempest  the  work  of  supernatural  instruments, 
employed  first  for  destruction,  seemingly,  then  overruled  to  save.  Hear  the 
consulting  powers,  and  the  princess  interceding,  and  thread  the  delicate 
chain  of  sequences  by  which,  without  violence  to  the  natural  order  of  events, 
beauty  is  made  first  a  suppHant  for  the  endangered,  and  then  from  pity 
turned  to  love. 

Then  turn  we  to  another  scene  of  another  date,  of  a  more  precise  locality,  a 
more  historical  appearance.  It  opens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ancient  Car- 
thage, and  we  find  the  hero,  a  wandering  prince,  outcast  from  his  desolated 
native  land,  with  a  few  followers,  who  cling  to  him  for  weal  or  woe,  and  fol- 
low his  star  of  destiny,  whether  it  be  to  light  them  to  a  refuge,  built  up  in  a 
new  realm ;  or  whether,  as  the  first  dangers  threaten,  they  have  but  escaped 
the  storm  of  war  to  be  engulfed  by  the  storms  of  ocean.  The  fleet  is  on 
the  sea,  and  shaping,  or  rather  struggling  to  shape,  its  course  to  that  land  of 
invention  and  romance  which  is  also  the  promised  land  of  their  destiny — 
Italy ;  when  the  storm-fiends  that  ride  the  middle  air  are  let  loose,  and  with 
a  roar  and  dash  of  winds  and  waters  they  are  buffeted  and  lost  in  a  three 
days*  darkness,  relieved  only,  or  interrupted,  by  the  lightning-glare.     There 
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IB  the  ten-or  of  "the  sea  moifn ting  to  the  welkm's  cheek;'*  tlie  labdorin^ 
6f  "the  brave  Vessel  with  the  "noble  creatures  in  her,  whose  <;ry  knocks 
against  the  heart.'*  The  hero  even  gives  *ip  himself  for  lost,  and  groans 
over  a  lot  that  has  rescued  hini  from  death  in  d^fencfe  of  his  native  soil, 
and  from  companionship  with  those  who  fell  there,  to  die  out  of  sight  aiid 
sympathy.  Why  had  he  not  been  cut  off  where  there  might  have  b6en 
gk)ry  in  the  conflict  and  a  memorial  in  th«  grave  ?  But  no ;  deliverance  is 
at  hand.  "  A  god  of  power,  that  would  sink  the  sea  within  the  earth,  or  e'er 
it  should  the  good  ship  swallow,  and  her  freighting  souls."  .    / 

' "  Tell  your  piteous  heart 
'  There's  no  harm  done." 

He  ef^capes,  though  hardly,  to  the  shore,  with  one  constant  comrade;  His 
other  followers  are  more  evilly  treated,  by  those' who  are  set  to  guard  the 
fVonticTs  of  an  infant  colony  from  depredators  and '  disguised  or  doubtful 
foes, — (such  is  the  queen's  own  explanation,  when  the.  deputation  reaches 
her  court). 

He  and  his  faithful  second-self,  tempted  by  their  necessities  and  the  pur- 
suit of  game,  venture  far  inland.  They  are  met  by  a  seeming  huntress,  who 
fraiYklyT€!Counts  the  story  of  her  country,  and,  aids  ^nd.  g:;iiidep/tlie5n  on  t)ieir 
way  to  the  new  court,  anjj  cheers  them  with  the  assurance  of  a  kind  recep- 
tion ; — and  not  in  vain,  for  our  actor  here  too  is  a  spirit :  discovered  both 
by  her  swprising  omens  and  her  own  undissembled  grace,  the  goddess 
stands  confest.     Then,  like  the  huntress  in  Glenfinlas, —  . 

"  Tall  waxed  the  spirit's  altering  form." 

Her  office  done,  she  vanishes^**  into  air,  into  thin  air^'*  The  protected 
ones  wend  their  way— they  reach  the  town ;  they  mark  the  busy  hopeful 
eagerness,  characteristip  of  the  founders  of  their  own  fortunes  in  a  foreign 
land ;  and  find  fresh  assurance  that  their  star  is  in  the  ascendant :  their 
fame  is  gone  before  them,  and  their  story  furnishes  the  sculptures  thai 
grace  the  palace-walls. 

They  are  then  in  a  manner  prepared  for  the  condescension  and  hospitality 
of  the  queen's  welcome  to  them.  Yet,  though  predisposed  to  adniirdtron, 
and  familiar  with  the  tales  of  )Lheir  heroism,  still  is  she  **  fancy  free." 

And  at  this  point  ends  our  comparison  with  the  "Tempest."  The  Scehes 
of  enterprise  and  danger,  of  discoveiy  and  meeting,  of  welcome  and  joy,' 
have  so  far  found  a  parallel  and  likeness ;  to  continue  the  lines,  a  TresTi 
starting-point  is  necessary :'  but  in  the  samie  great  picturer  of  hatureV world 
and  the  passions  of  the  human  heart,  wie  find  another  drama  to  supply  ud 
almost  wprd  for  word  with  the  later  progress  of  the  story;  for  the  adven- 
ture which  in  the  first  drama  closed  with  prosperity  and  restoration^  h'ei^e 
is  carried  on  to  other  consequences,  and  developes  into  a  true-love  tal6. 

It  may  and  must  be  so  characterized.  If  it  be  riot  a  triie  tale,  yet  is  It  a 
true  love.  If  it  be  legendary  in  its  basis,  it  ishalt  still  be  found  true  in  its 
details;  true  to  nature,  true  to  life^ — reflecting  the  likeness  of'a  thouslind 
lives,  the  beatings  of  a  thousand  hearts — ^mirroring  a  't'hoiisftnd'sti'esimd  'that 
flow  from  the  fountains  of  youth  across  the  world's  wide  valley;  whifeTi, 
smooth  in  the  outset,  are  presently  thrust  back  by  chafing  reefs,  closed  ovti 
by  frowning  rocks,  tangled  beneath  the  brakes  of  sii fleering,  gloomed  b^er 
by  the  drooping  willows  of  despair,  and  hardly  win  a  tortuous  way  to  Wher^ 
the  jutting  side  is  suddenly  disclosed.  There  is  but  one  advance,  and' ^ 
precipice  is  in  front ;  there  is  a  leap  and  a  splash,  and  the  bursting  cataVaCt 
IS  engulfed. 

Siich  is  the  story  of  the  loves  of  Dido  and  iEneas. 
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•  ■   t      .'     Part  it*  .  :  ■  . 

The  feast  i^  spread;  Theg^iests  are  the  wanderer  and  his  compani6ns 
m  adventurer,  entertained  by  those  who,- like  themselves,  are  the  founders  of 
th^ir  own  fortunes'  in  a  strange  land ;  who  have  experienced  their  hardships 
and  reached  the  success  and  the  Settlement  they  are  yet  but  aspiring  to, 
who  love  (in-  their  queenV  words)  to'  renew  their  remembrance  of  peril'; 
and  their  rejoicing  sense  of  safety,  by  extending  the  relief  they  once  needed 
to  those  who  need  it  tiow;  '^ 

'  Thfey  compassionate;  they  cherish,  unconscious  of  the  chasm  at  their  iet% 
which  shall  engulf  some  and  separate  the  rest. 

But  as  yet' all  is  bright;  and  a  part  of  the  entertainment  is  of  a  kind 
which  unlocks  more  freely  the  sources  of  sympathy — the  relation  to  thd 
assembled  company  of  the  dangers  that  have  beset  the  exile's  path.     He, 

"questioned  6f  the  story  of  his  life 
From  year  to  year— the  battles,  sieges,  fortunes, 

ran  it  through  ,-  .  ^      '  ^ 

Even  to  the  very  moment. 

He  spoke  of  most  disastrous  chances, ,     .  .  .,  / 

Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field*  i 

Of  hair-breadth  'scapes  x*  the  imminent  deadly  breaob/' 

This  tale  might  be  .told  in  Othello's,  phrase;  nor  is  the  character  of  the 
sequel  all  unlike.  ,  ,, 

The  lay  is  over — the  guests  are  gone.  What  is  the  impression  left;  on  the 
queenly  hostess?  All  have  listened  with  admiration,  she  with  love.  It 
needed  not  the  subtle  ihachinery  of  the  disguised  Cupid',' and  his  substitu- 
tion for  Ascanius,  to  prepare  us  for  a  tide  of  fresh  feeling,  overpowering  in 
its  advances,  disastrqus .  in,  result.  From  the  first  she  has  been  touched, 
perhaps  unconscious  of  the  wound ;  but  she  feeds  the  subtle  poison  in  her 
veins,  and  the,  life-blood  of  her  whole  system  is  fevered  by  it.  The  ^re, 
secret  bu^  consuming,  finds  its  fuel ;  the  personal  daring  of  the  Wro,  with 
the  glory  of  his  race,  is  ever  recurring  to  her  imagination,  his  features  are 
entrancing  her  gaze,  his  accents  falling  softly  on  her  ear,  and  ailo\y  her  np 
pause,  of  rest  to  lessen  or  forget  their  force.  Unable  tp,  con  tain  herself,  she 
unfolds  her  tale  of  anxieties  to  her  sister's  ready  sympathy.  Her  first  feed- 
ing is,  curipsity,,  \70nder,  mystery; — his  striking  mien,  his  noble  lieart,  his 
bold  achievements ;  the  sport  of  destiny,  but  by  destiny  and  war  unScatJhea, 
iTie  fancy  follows  its  natural  bent  in  picturing  some  superhumaix  being*^ 
presence  under  the  veil  of  a  princely  sufferer. 

But  what  is  this  to  her?  She  cannot  love.  Her  heart  is  in  the  coflln 
with  her  one  only  love,  and  she  will  stay  till  it  comes  back  to  her.  So  she 
Bas  resolved;  but  the  very  assertion  of  her  unchangeable  resolve  betray^ 
the  ^Vst  entrance  of  the  doubt.  "The  lady  doth  protest  too  much,  mel 
thinks.*'  The  question  has  been  entertained.  The  heart  has  been  tpuched. 
and  reels.  She  riBcognises  the  old  advance  of  likings  deepening  into  lo^ve, 
but  she  jrefjects  it.  as  a  weakness.  She  prays  for  the  alternative  of  death, 
raider  tllan  the  possibility  pf  change.  Let  the  earth  yawn  to  its  centre — •' 
let  t^e  sliades,  the  pale  and  chilling  shades,  envelope  and  enfold  "her — let  the 
night  cling  round  her  shuddering  in  its  depth,  before  she  can  give  up  what 
she  has  pledged  "herself  to  maintain,  or  burst  the  bonds  of  womanly  affec- 
tion'and  cohstancfy.  '  '  '  '  >■  '  /  '  f 
"!No#  isi  her  sister's  opportunity  to  ''step  between  het  and  'bet  fighting 
■oul  1''  but  «he  will'  pathev  uaderiliinei  thaa'  aid  iher  resolution,  ^aad  fiad  &\XaYt 
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reasons  for  consenting  to  a  new  career,  that  love  may  seem  not  **  the  hey- 
day in  the  blood,"  but  the  cool  choice  that  "  waits  upon  the  judgment." 

Why  should  she  wear  away  her  youth  in  a  childless  widow's  grief?  Can 
the  tenant  of  the  grave  claim  such  a  devotedness  from  her,  or  even  care  for 
it  ?  If  she  has  rejected  other  suitors,  is  the  rejection  which  her  feelings 
dictated  to  become  in  turn  their  law  ?  Nay,  there  is  more  at  stake ;  and 
what  inclination  points  to,  true  policy  prescribes :  the  dangers  of  her  infant 
state,  with  jealous  neighbours  around,  and  foes  whose  enmity  follows  her 
flight — the  ambition  of  securing  its  interests,  and  raising  it  to  glory,  bid  her 
alike  to  compass  the  means  of  safety,  strength,  and  prosperity,  in  the  union 
an  auspicious  Providence  seems  to  place  within  her  power. 

Both  cause  and  consequence  find  their  parallel  in  Othello  and  his  young 
bride.     Unnatural  as  some  might  deem  it,  that  she — 

"in  spite  of  nature. 
Of  years,  of  country,  credit,  everything, 
Should  fall  in  love  with  what  she  fear'd," 

she  surrenders 

"  her  heart,  subdued 
Even  to  the  very  quality  of  her  lord  j 
And  to  his  honours  and  his  valiant  parts 
Docs  she  her  soul  and  fortunes  consecrate.*' 
"  Ever  as  she  could. 
She'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear  * 
Devour  up  his  discourse,"  ....     with 

"  prayer  of  earnest  heart 
That  he  would  all  his  pilgrimage  dilate, 
WTiereof  by  parcels  she  had  something  heard. 
But  not  intentively." — He 

"  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears 

She  lovM  him  for  the  dangers  he  had  pass'd. 
And  he  lov'd  her  that  she  did  pity  them." 

What  a  picture  is  then  presented  to  us  of  a  struggle  with  forbidden 
passion,  and  the  feverish  attempts  to  dissemble  and  elude  it !  No  excite- 
ment of  novelty  or  pleasure,  no  recourse  to  all  the  rites  soothsayers  can 
devise  or  priests  perform,  to  check  it  in  the  mastery  it  attains,  or  cure  its 
corroding  touch.  Dido  is  (and  where  is  a  keener  simile  to  be  found  ?)  the 
stricken  deer — wounded,  she  knows  not  whence — rushing,  she  knows  not 
whither,  for  a  refuge  from  the  pain ;  the  hunter  is  ignorant  of  the  wound, 
but  his  arrow  is  not  the  less  fatal,  and  the  barb  can  but  be  extracted  with 
the  life-blood.     Such  are 

"  the  wounds  invisible 
That  love's  keen  arrows  make." 

The  presence  of  her  stranger- guest  is  but  a  short  relief;  his  absence 
kindles  the  imagination, — the  public  interests  are  forgotten,  the  public  works 
are  given  up, — an  evidence  refusing  longer  concealment  of  the  new  power 
which  has  become  paramount 

Yet,  were  it  not  for  these  mental  struggles,  implying  a  kind  of  prescience 
of  it,  it  might  have  seemed  that  all  promised  fair ;  all  went  '*  merry  as  a  mar- 
riage-bell," and  the  favoured  lover  might  have  taken  up  Othello's  words : — 

"  If  after  every  tempest  come  such  calms. 
Let  the  winds  blow  till  they  have  waken'd  death." 

But  his  ambition  is  made  of  sterner  stuff  than  to  rest  in  these  day-dreams. 
Again,  like  Othello,  no  sooner  has  the  tide  of  fortune  seemed  at  its  height, 
and  attachment  been  crowned  and  ratified  by  union,  than  the  crisis  of  events 
6 
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separates  the  pair.  In  Othello*s  case,  it  is  indeed  the  force  of  patriotism, 
and  a  call  to  honourable  service  in  his  country's  cause ;  with  jEneas,  how- 
ever  disguised  by  the  semblance  of  a  message  from  on  high,  by  recollec- 
tions of  destiny,  by  forecast  for  Ascanius,  there  is  too  much  of  preference 
and  inconstancy,  less  of  consideration  and  regard  for  the  heart  surrendered 
to  him :  he  has  started  at  the  summons,  Hke  a  guilty  thing ;  his  prepara- 
tions for  flight  are  made  no  less  hastily  than  in  secret;  while  deception 
seems  to  excuse  itself  by  the  plea  of  kindness,  and  desertion  is  justified  as 
duty. 

Such  secrecy  is  short,  or  soon  unveiled.  **  All-telling  fame  has  noised 
abroad"'  the  sudden  change ;  the  betrayed,  roused  to  madness,  turns  upon 
her  betrayer. 

The  first  exclamation  is  one  of  horror  at  his  dissembling  perfidy,  but  is 
followed  by  softer  recollections  of  past  endearments,  and  anticipations  of 
her  own  helplessness  and  death.  And  is  he  so  proof  against  these  thoughts, 
and  so  bent  upon  the  course  now  open  to  him,  as  to  forget  the  obstacles,  or 
at  least  the  pretexts  for  delay,  which  the  very  seasons  interpose  }  Is  his 
the  patriot's  fervour  }  or  would  he  so  "  restem  his  backward  course"  if  the 
destination  were  to  Troy  ?  or  can  it  be  thought  that  he  is  tired  of  his  love ; 
and  has  levity  engendered  hate,  and  hate  suggested  flight ;  and  is  any  flight 
welcome  that  bears  him  from  her  sight  ? 

Tears,  pledges,  espousals,  union,  the  succour  in  time  of  need,  the  regard 
to  ''  all  that  life  holds  soft  and  dear,*'  are  claims  upon  him  to  pity  and  to 
reciprocate. 

What  has  she  not  forfeited  for  him  ?  The  friendship  of  the  bordering 
princes,  who  had  courted  her  alliance ;  the  attachment  of  her  subjects,  ren- 
dered jealous  of  the  foreigners  preferred ;  the  credit  of  her  vestal  throne 
and  former  fame.  And  her  reward  is  that  she  is  left  to  die,  without  even 
that  which  her  woman's  heart  suggests  as  the  last  solace  in  desolation — a 
child  who  should  divert  her  afifection  to  itself,  and  beguile  her  with  the 
likeness  of  her  lost  love. 

Such  is  the  passionate  appeal,  trying  in  turn  the  eflects  of  reproach,  and 
the  pleas  of  despair,  pity,  shame,  and  tenderness,  with  "  a  cry  that  knocks 
against  the  very  heart;*'  but  it  is  met  by  a  resolution  proof  at  all  points, 
and  cold,  as  it  were,  in  self-defence.  Not  that  he  will  deny  his  obligations 
to  the  queen,  much  less  forget  his  love, — a  love  to  be  remembered  "  while 
memory  holds  a  place  in  the  distracted  brain."  Yet  has  his  stay  been  not 
of  his  own  seeking,  nor  may  he  now  prolong  it.  He  is,  as  she  has  been,  a 
wanderer,  not  led  by  his  own  will,  nor  free  to  rest  short  of  his  destined 
home. 

But  that  in  his  cold  reasonings  there  is  no  show  of  reciprocated  feeling, 
the  scene  might  correspond  to  Childe  Harold's  phrase  of — 

"  Love  watching  madness  with  unalterable  mien." 

He  is  fixed  and  steadfast ;  she  is  lashed  to  frenzy  by  her  repulse,  exclaims 
upon  his  ingratitude  and  her  own  fatal  self-surrender ;  her  misery  vents 
itself  in  imprecations  of  revenge,  not  ceasing  even  with  her  death  ;  she  tears 
herself  away,  to  hide  her  head  in  darkness,  and  quench  her  sufiering  in 
despair.  While,  however,  the  busy  preparations  are  going  forward,  she 
ventures  yet  again  to  believe  that  she  is  dear  to  him ;  she  bows  her  spirit  to 
fresh  entreaty  and  to  tears,  and,  through  the  medium  of  her  sister,  she  tries 
once  more  what  a  gentler  submissiveness  may  avail,  to  win  delay  at  least, 
that  the  lesson  of  resignation  may  be  learnt,  and  time  soothe  passion  into 
silence  and  tranquillity. 
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Alas !  even  this  last  hope  is  denied  her ;  aghast  at  her  destiny,  she  finds 
no  tranquillity,  save  in  the  prospect  of  the  tomb.  Portents  and  prodigies 
combine  to  overpower  her  shattered  feelings, — the  visions  and  voices  of 
earlier  days  and  her  first  love,  terrors  in  her  dreams  by  night,  more  start- 
ling than  the  waking  sense  of  loneliness  brought  back  by  day. 

She  must,  then,  die ;  but  her  sister's  aid  is  needed — and  can  she  aid  in 
this  ?  She  must  be  beguiled,  by  the  pretence  of  magic  charms  and  cere- 
monies, into  preparing  the  funeral  pile  to  release  the  victim  from  her  living 
death. 

The  pyre  is  prepared,  the  charms  are  said :  have  they  indeed  power  to 
soothe  the  mind  diseased^?  Believe  it  not.  All  else  is  hushed  in  repose — 
land  and  seas,  field  and  forest,  man  and  beast ;  the  ever-restless  motion, 
the  ever-twittering  note,  of  birds,  is  still ;  all  but  one,  whose  nerves  are 
strung  to  sleeplessness,  whose  heart  is  now  crushed  by  its  pain,  now  stirred 
by  its  frenzy, — in  each  incapable  of  rest,  and  hopeless  of  relief. 

The  night  is  passed  in  conceiving  alternatives  of  action,  and  rejecting 
each,  as  found  in  turn  unavailing.  The  dawn  of  day  brings  on  a  fresh 
convulsive  action,  and,  by  revealing  the  fleet  in  life  and  motion,  quickens 
into  a  new  and  last  effort  the  almost  spent  passion  and  the  sinking  heart. 
She  sees  her  betrayers  starting  on  the  path  of  desertion  to  her,  of  bright 
and  bounding  enterprise  to  them.  She  sees  the  mockery  of  contrast,  and 
feels  its  agony.  Revenge  and  fury  are  instinctive,  but  powerless.  Here 
is  the  depth  of  remorse,  deepened  by  the  false  glare  of  the  virtues  whose 
semblance  lent  the  charm  to  his  tale  of  adventure,  and  won  her  confiding 
heart.  Visions  of  impossible  and  unnatural  revenge  on  him  and  his,  of 
deadly  struggles  and  sweeping  destruction,  fill  her  imagination ;  and,  lighted 
up  by  the  inspiration  of  approaching  death,  her  imprecations  become  pro- 
phetic, and  forebode  not  only  his  personal  sufierings,  but  the  destinies  of 
his  kingdom  and  descendants,  down  to  the  career  of  that  avenger  who 
should  start  up  from  amongst  her  people,  to  carry  fire  and  sword,  conquest 
and  desolation,  into  the  adopted  country  of  the  author  of  her  wrongs. 

Yet  do  her  last  thoughts  find  vent  in  a  burst  of  tenderness,  and  the  last 
scene  of  all  closes  over  the  plaintive  and  pathetic  echoes  of  her  overwhelm- 
ing though  unsurrendered  love, — and  "  farewell,  queen  !" 


THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

A  LOVE  for  pictorial  art,  together  with  a  higher  appreciation  of  its  value 
and  importance  in  a  national  point  of  view,  has  greatly  increased  since  the 
date  of  the  erection  of  the  niggard  structure  now  honoured  with  the  title  of 
National  Gallery*.  This  edifice  is,  in  fact,  merely  one  wing  of  a  screen  for  a 
barracks  and  a  workhouse  ;  the  other  wing  is  occupied  by  an  encroaching 
neighbour,  which,  like  the  fabled  cuckoo  in  the  hedge-sparrow's  nest,  bids 
fair  to  oust  its  more  modest  and  unassuming  co-tenant,  if  the  latter  does 

*  A  singular  phenomenon  annoally  presents  itself  in  Traftdg^-sqnare  daring  the  Ex- 
hibition season:  the  doors  of  the  toi-disant  "Royal"  Academy  (which,  when  public 
accountability  is  demanded  of  it,  aisames  to  be  a  private,  and  therefore  an  irresponsibly 
concern,)  display  a  Corporal's  guard  of  honour;  while  its  next-door  neighbour,  the 
"  Nationiftl"  Gallery — ^the  property  of  the  nation — \a  left  all  the  year  to  take  care  of  it- 
self, unhonoored  by  bearskin  or  bayonet. 
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not  betake  itself  in  good  time  to  the  suburban  site  marked  out  at  Ken- 
sington. 

At  the  date  of  the  erection  of  this  edifice,  no  further  thought  was  taken 
of  its  capacity,  than  to  render  it  capable  of  containing  the  pictures  at  that 
time  the  property  of  the  nation.  No  provision  for  future  acquisitions  was 
thought  necessary,  and  probably  the  idea  of  addition  was,  in  those  days 
of  comparative  barbarism,  not  entertained  at  all.  But  by  legacies  and 
purchases,  the  few  scanty  rooms  provided  for  the  nation's  art-treasures 
have  become  over-crowded,  and  the  necessity  for  a  new  structure,  adequate 
to  the  purpose,  and  worthy  of  our  national  resources,  is  universally  con- 
ceded ;  and  a  new  site  is,  as  some  think,  also  required. 

Leaving  for  the  present  the  consideration  of  these  questions  of  new 
structure  and  new  eiiCy  let  us  first  enter  upon  that  of  what  a  National 
Gallery  should  be  composed.  Our  present  National  Gallery  has,  we  opine, 
nothing  national  about  it  but  the  name.  This  was  doubtless  bestowed 
upon  it  to  signify  that  it  is  national  property, — it  is  the  Nation's  Gallery. 
By  the  term  National  Gallery  we  should  prefer  to  recognise  a  collection  of 
national  productions ;  i.  e.  the  works  of  our  native  artists.  For  such  a 
National  Gallery  we  have,  in  the  bequest  of  Turner,  and  in  the  Vernon  and 
Sheepshanks*  collections,  a  better  nucleus  and  foundation  than  the  Anger- 
stein  collection  furnished  for  the  ioi-disant  National  Gallery. 

Such  is  our  idea  of  a  National  Gallery : — that  it  should  consist  of  the 
works  of  British  artists ;  of  those  upon  whom  time  has  set  its  seal  of  ap- 
proval ;  whose  popularity  no  longer  depends  upon  the  whims  and  caprices 
of  ignorant  admirers  or  prejudiced  connoisseurs,  but  whose  genius  is  of  the 
true  British  stamp, — natural,  vigorous,  manly,  and  truthful, — such  as  we 
find  in  the  works  of  Hogarth,  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Morland,  Wilson, 
Turner,  and  others  who,  living,  it  would  be  invidious  to  name.  As  most 
of  the  works  of  this  race  of  painters  have  become  absorbed  into  private 
collections^  the  formation  of  a  public  gallery  of  their  paintings  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  slow  work  of  many  years.  But  the  generous  and  patriotic 
spirit  manifested  by  a  Vernon,  a  Sheepshanks,  and  a  Turner,  will  doubt- 
less excite  emulation  in  those  who  possess  similar  treasures,  and,  in  imi- 
tating their  example,  enable  the  coming  generation  to  find  delight  and 
instruction  in  a  gallery  of  which  it  may  well  be  proud,  seeing  that  it  would 
be,  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  National. 

Yet  we  would  not  limit  our  patronage  to  the  productions  of  deceased 
artists.  For  the  Hving  there  is  work  demanding  the  highest  genius,  and 
deserving  the  noblest  rewards.  The  History  of  England  remains  yet 
unpainted.  Who  that  has  stood  in  the  spacious  galleries  of  Versailles, 
before  the  dramatic  and  truthful  battle-scenes  by  Vernet,  but  must  have 
sighed  for  an  English  Vernet,  with  British  patronage  to  sustain  him  ?  If  it 
be  desirable  to  encourage  an  English  school  of  historical  painting,  there  is 
ample  room  and  verge  enough  in  the  incidents  our  history  afibrds,  to 
employ  the  pencils  of  more  than  one  generation  of  painters ;  at  least,  of  as 
many  among  them  as  may  exhibit  the  requisite  genius  to  admit  of  their 
being  entrusted  with  so  important  a  task.  To  accomplish  this  laudable 
object,  9pace  is  required—  in  a  new  National  Gallery  it  may  be  amply  pro- 
Tided.  It  has  long  been  a  reproach  to  the  private  patrons  of  art,  that  they 
have  withheld  their  support  from  the  historical  painter,  while  they  have 
continued  to  lament  the  absence  of  an  English  historical  school  of  painting ; 
but  let  the  nation  patronize  this  branch  of  art,  and  it  will  doubtless  become 
as  fully  developed  as  it  is  in  other  nations.    But  as  a  gallery  of  the  works 
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of  the  "  Old  Masters"  has  become  a  **  fixed  idea"  in  the  mind  of  the  British 
public,  we  shall  give  that  subject  the  consideration  it  appears  to  demand. 

To  form  a  truly  good  collection  of  the  works  of  the  Old  Masters  at  the 
present  day  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  hopeless  task.  Such  treasures  are 
too  dearly  prized  by  their  present  owners,  public  and  private,  to  render  it 
at.  all  probable  that  they  can  become  accessible  to  British  patrons  of  art 
— unless,  indeed,  universal  continental  bankruptcy  take  place ;  an  event, 
which  if  not  immediately  imminent,  is,  in  the  minds  of  those  gifled  with 
prophetic  ken,  not  altogether  without  the  bounds  of  possibility.  The 
public  money  will  continue  to  be  annually  voted  and  misspent  upon 
**  copies"  and  "restorations,"  valued  at  more  than  "  originals,"  and  the  art- 
loving  nation  of  Great  Britain  will  have  its  newly  awakened  appetite  for 
art  fed  by  German  dilettanti,  whose  Teutonic  taste  {whi<;h  we  cannot  alto- 
gether admire),  and  not  our  own,  will  for  the  nonce  regulate  the  supplies. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  additions  made  in  past  years  to  the  Angerstein  col- 
lection by  purchase,  add  but  little  to  the  value  of  the  nation's  gallery, 
seeing  that  English  connoisseurs  are  ever  but  too  ready  dupes  to  conti. 
nental  picture-dealers.  The  recent  appointment  of  a  German  travelling 
agent  it  is  premised  will  guard  us  from  becoming  dupes  in  future,  but  we 
confess  to  having  misgivings,  both  as  to  the  necessity  for  such  an  officer, 
and  to  the  good  he  may  be  able  to  accomplish.  He  cannot  be  ubiquitous ; 
and  while  he  is  chaffering  for  Van  der  Deckers  in  the  north,  he  may  be 
missing  a  single  opportunity  for  acquiring  a  Correggio  in  the  south. 

Numerous  opportunities  of  adding  to  the  national  collection  have  oc- 
curred during  the  past  five-and-twenty  years,  which,  being  callously  al- 
lowed to  pass  by  unnoticed  and  unimproved,  are  gone  for  ever.  And  now 
that  a  tardy  recognition  of  the  necessity  and  importance  of  forming  a  pub- 
lic gallery  of  Old  Masters  has  arrived,  it  is,  in  a  measure,  too  late ;  for 
the  treasures  of  the  private  collections  offered  for  sale  have  been  bought 
up  with  avidity  by  public  and  private  collectors,  and  doubtless  are  now 
become  local  heir-looms  to  posterity. 

Seeing,  then,  that  we  must  despair  of  ever  acquiring  even  a  tolerably 
adequate  representation  of  the  various  schools  of  painting,  how  idle  it  ap- 
pears to  waste  the  public  money  upon  works  of  doubtful  character  or  of 
second-rate  merit.  In  forming  a  public  gallery,  having  in  view  the  instruc- 
tion and  delight  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  we  should  abandon  all  dUettan- 
tism,  and  look  at  the  object  in  a  business-like  and  common-sense  manner. 
The  mass  of  the  people,  even  the  rudest  and  most  uneducated,  take  great 
delight  in  pictures ;  but  it  is  not  the  technics  of  art  that  strike  their  atten- 
tion, or  command  their  admiration, — it  is  the  subject,  and  that  only.  They 
know  nothing  of  such  terms  as  chiaroscuro,  or  breadth,  or  handling — and 
care  less ;  this  jargon  they  wisely  leave  to  the  learned  :  but  they  can  read 
without  interpreters  the  glowing  delineations  of  a  Raphael  or  a  Leonardo, 
or  a  Michael  Angelo.  To  the  million,  good  copies  of  the  chefs  d'csuvre  of 
these  and  other  great  masters  would  answer  every  purpose  of  the  oiiginals, 
to  instruct  and  delight.  If,  by  good  fortune,  the  "  original"  of  a  copy  became 
accessible,  the  copy  might  go  to  furnish  a  provincial  gallery.  The  dilettant 
will  doubtless  sneer  at  the  suggestion :  to  him,  a  manufactured  original  is 
of  more  value  than  a  good  copy,  which  pretends  to  be  nothing  more.  But 
we  can  conceive  of  no  surer  means  of  advancing  a  knowledge  and  taste  for 
art  in  this  country,  barren  as  it  is  in  public  galleries  of  Old  Masters,  than 
that  here  suggested. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  will  appear  that  there  is  open  to  our  choioe 
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the  formation  of  a  truly  National  Gallery,  composed  of  the  works  of  native 
artists ;  there  is  also  that  of  a  vast  gallery  of  copies  of  such  chefs  d'osuvre 
of  the  Old  Masters  which  it  is  desirable,  but  impossible,  to  obtain ;  and 
there  is  left  to  us  the  continuance  in  the  course  we  have  hitherto  adopted 
and  followed  in  the  formation  of  a  National  Gallery,  with  such  equivocal 
results. 

A  commission  has  just  been  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  a  new 
site  for  an  edifice  adapted  to  contain  the  nation*s  pictures,  as  well  as  the 
antiquities,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  them,  contained  in  the  British  Museum. 
This  question  involves  so  many  others,  that  at  present  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  that  of  siie  alone.  Against  the  locality  of  the  present  National 
Ghdlery,  it  is  objected  that  it  is  cramped  for  room,  and  that  the  pictures 
are  suffering  deterioration  from  dust,  and  soot.  To  the  first  objection,  it 
may  be  urged,  that  if  the  space  at  present  occupied  by  the  barracks  and 
the  workhouse  were  acquired,  an  edifice  could  be  erected  large  enough  to 
provide  ample  room  for  the  acquisitions  of  centuries.  Any  other  locality 
would  do  as  well  for  the  barracks,  while  for  the  aged  and  infirm  denizens 
of  the  workhouse,  a  rural  site  would  be  more  consistent  with  humane 
keeping. 

To  the  second  objection  we  may  reply  that  probably  no  thoroughfare 
actually  within  the  limits  of  London  proper,  is  more  exempt  from  the  evils 
of  soot^  and  dust.  As  to  any  injury  the  pictures  may  receive  from  these 
noxious  agents,  they  are  not  so  invincible  but  they  may  be  partially,  if  not 
wholly,  overcome,  and  rendered  innocuous  by  intelligent  and  judicious 
measures  taken  for  their  preservation.  Certain  we  are  that  the  influence 
of  atmospheric  agencies,  even  in  the  lapse  of  centuries,  is  insignificant  when 
compared  with  the  annual  infliction  of  cleaning  and  varnishing  to  which 
these  pictures  have  been  unfortunately  subjected.  A  picture  properly 
varnished  and  well  ventilated,  is  as  indestructible  as  any  organic  substance 
can  well  be ;  and  it  is  as  difficult  as  presumptuous  to  assign  any  limits  to 
its  durability  ^ 

In  the  opinion  of  most  persons  who  have  impartially  considered  the 
matter,  the  locality  of  the  present  National  Gallery  possesses  many  exclu- 
sive advantages.  First  and  chiefest,  it  is  central.  Both  to  residents  and 
visitors,  it  is  accessible  without  difiiculty  or  loss  of  time.  For  professed 
sight-seers,  it  is  in  close  proximity  to  other  exhibitions  and  objects  of  local 
interest :  it  may  be  reached  from  any  part  of  London  without  what  may 
appear  to  be  a  sacrifice  of  time.  Even  a  business-man  passing  on  an 
errand  may  venture  to  "  make  time"  to  stop  and  refresh  himself  with  a 
hurried  glance  at  the  noble  works  within.  But  remove  this  gallery  to 
Kensington,  as  proposed  by  certain  "  practical"  art-theorists,  and  we 
venture  to  assert,  that  for  every  thousand  persons  who  now  visit  the 
national  collection  of  pictures,  not  more  than  one  will  wend  his  weary  way 
to  the  distant  suburb.  What  a  toilful  journey  it  would  prove  to  all  the 
denizens  of  the  murky  regions  that  lie  east  of  Temple-bar.  How  foot-sore 
and  weary  would  the   little  "pets"  become   in  performing  so  distant  a 


**  The  writer  has  probably  never  noticed  the  volumes  of  opaque  smoke  frequently 
emitted  from  the  baths  and  washhouses  in  the  rear  of  the  National  Gallery.  The 
influence  of  the  act  of  parliament  agidnst  the  smoke  nuisance  does  not  appear  to  extend 
BO  £ar. — £d.  Gent.  Mao. 

«=  In  the  evidence  lately  given  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  scarcely 
a  witness  appeared  to  understand  either  the  nature  of  varnish,  or  the  object  with  which 
it  is  applied. 
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pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  "  high  art  ;**  for  walk  they  must,  unless  we  es- 
tablish a  line  of  railway,  with  penny  fares,  from  Bow-common  to  Hammer- 
smith.gate.  Remove  the  National  Gallery  to  Kensington!  we  nngfat  as 
well  transport  it  to  Salisbury  Plain.  Its  very  existence  would  be  speedily 
forgotten  by  the  million,  or  they  would  look  upon  it  as  inaccessible  as 
Pompeii  or  Pekin.  Let  us  hope  that  the  good  common-sense  of  the  nation 
will  speedily  repudiate  so  obnoxious  a  scheme.  A  new  National  Gallery 
must  be  provided,  of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt.  We  tremble,  lest  its 
architecture  may  vie  in  absurdity  with  the  "  Brompton-boiler "  style ;  its 
management,  that  of  M arlborough-house ;  or  its  accessibility,  that  of  the 
gallery  at  Blenheim. 


RECEFTLY  REPEALED  STATUTES. 

On  the  2l8t  of  July,  1856,  the  royal  assent  was  grven  to  an  act  "to 
repeal  certain  statutes  which  are  not  in  use,"  [19  &  20  Victoriee,  c.  64,] 
and  1 1 8  of  such  were  swept  from  the  law  of  the  land ;  the  series  com- 
mencing with  the  venerable  Statutes  of  Westminster  of  the  year  1285,  and 
closing  with  an  act  of  the  year  1777.  Four  of  the  repealed  statutes  are  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  I. ;  five  of  Edward  III. ;  nine  of  Richard  II. ;  ten  of 
Henry  IV. ;  five  of  Henry  V. ;  seven  of  Henry  VI. ;  two  of  Edward  IV.  ; 
eight  of  Henry  VII. ;  twenty-one  of  Henry  VIII. ;  eleven  of  Edward  VI. ; 
one  of  Mary;  two  of  Philip  and  Mary;  twelve  of  Elizabeth;  nine  of 
James  I. ;  two  of  Charles  II. ;  one  of  William  and  Mary  ;  two  of  William 
III. ;  two  of  Anne ;  two  of  George  I. ;  one  of  George  II. ;  and  two  of 
George  III. 

The  subjects  embraced  by  this  long  course  of  extinct  legislation  are  suf- 
ficiently various ;  many  relate  to  institutions  long  since  passed  away,  whilst 
others  apply  to  *'  malefacts"  but  too  common  at  the  present  day.  We 
find,  inter  alia,  statutes  for  lands  in  mortmain,  and  for  the  manufacture  of 
bricks  and  tiles ;  decrees  against  "  Egyptians,"  as  well  as  against  crows 
and  choughs ;  prohibitions  of  wasters  and  vagabonds  in  Wales,  and  riotous 
Irishmen  in  England ;  regulations  for  sheriffs,  for  victuallers,  for  hostlers, 
and  for  labourers ;  penalties  for  "  riding  in  harness,"  as  well  as  for  wear- 
ing cloth  buttons ;  acts  against  **  deceits  used  in  painting,"  as  also  in 
making  great  cables  and  all  other  tackling  for  ships ;  heavy  charges  of  cor- 
ruption in  custom-house  officers,  jurors,  and  gaolers ;  directions  for  coal- 
keels  and  for  woolpacks ;  limits  to  iron-works,  to  sheep- farming,  and  to 
dealing  in  bullocks'  horns ;  Star-chamber  decrees  against  aliens,  and  an  act 
for  maintaining  an  English  population  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Above  all,  we  have  stringent  statutes  against  the  dishonesty  of  various 
tradesmen  and  artificers.  Butchers,  bakers,  charcoal-men,  workers  in 
metals,  tinkers,  upholsterers,  but  more  especially  clothiers  and  tanners,  are 
attempted  to  be  made  honest,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  apparently,  so  that  at 
last  the  legislature  gave  up  the  task  of  reforming  them  in  despair,  and 
suffered  more  than  fifty  "godly  statutes,"  enacted  for  their  especial 
restraint,  to  fall  into  desuetude ;  whether  to  the  improvement  of  com- 
mercial morality,  or  otherwise,  may  fairly  admit  of  a  question. 

Before  entering  on  the  misdeeds  of  the  trading  classes,  as  thus  ofiScially 
handed  down  to  us,  we  will  glance  at  some  other  matters,  in  relation  to 
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which  changes  hare  occurred  in  the  lapse  of  centuries  that  afford  sufficient 
reason  for  the  statutes  concerning  them  having  fallen  into  disuse. 

The  first  statute  on  our  list  [13  £dw.  I.  c.  33]  is  of  this  nature,  and  is 
sufficiently  curious  to  be  quoted : — 

"  Forasmuch/'  it  says,  "  as  many  tenants  set  up  crosses,  or  cause  to  be  set  up  in  their 
lands,  in  prejudice  of  thedr  lords,  that  tenants  should  defend  themselves  against  the  chief 
lords  of  the  fee,  by  the  priyileges  of  Templars  and  Hospitallers ;  it  is  ordained,  that 
sudi  lands  shall  be  forfeit  to  the  chief  lords,  or  to  the  king,  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
provided  for  lands  aliened  in  mortmain." 

The  next  statute  [13  Edw.  I.  c.  41]  plainly  indicates  that  property 
^ven  for  religious  purposes  was  sometimes  dishonestly  administered,  as  it 
enacts  that  lands  alienated  by  religious  houses  shall  be  seized  into  the 
king's  hands,  if  of  royal  gift,  and  provides  a  form  of  writ  by  which  the 
descendants  of  founders  may  recover  them,  and  add  them  to  their  de- 
mesne ;  "  and  the  purchaser  shedl  lose  his  recovery,  as  well  of  the  lands, 
as  of  the  money  that  he  paid/' 

Another  repealed  statute  of  the  same  prince  is  one  of  the  famous  Articuli 
super  Chartaa  [28  Edw.  I.  c.  5],  extorted  from  him  by  his  need  of  money 
for  his  foreign  wars: — 

**  The  king  will  that  the  chancellor  and  the  justices  of  his  bench  shall  follow  him,  so 
that  he  may  have  at  all  times  near  unto  him  some  sages  of  the  law,  which  be  able  duly 
to  order  all  such  matters  as  shall  come  into  the  court,  at  all  times,  when  need  shaU 
require.** 

Papal  provisions,  as  is  well  known,  formed  a  ground  of  quarrel  between 
the  popes  and  the  English  parliaments,  rather  than  the  kings «,  for  ages ; 
here  is  one  statute  on  the  subject  [25  Edw.  III.  stat.  5>  c.  22,]  rep^ed 
by  the  act  before  us : — 

**  Because  that  some  do  purchase  in  the  court  of  Borne  provisions  to  have  abbeys  and 
priories  in  England,  in  destruction  of  the  realm  and  of  holy  religion,  it  is  accorded,  that 
every  man  that  purchaseth  such  provisions  of  abbeys  or  priories,  that  he  and  his  execu- 
tors and  procurators,  which  do  sue  and  make  execution  of  such  provisions,  shall  be  out 
of  the  king's  protection,  and  that  a  man  may  do  with  them  as  of  enemies  of  our  sove- 
reign lord  the  king  and  his  realm ;  and  he  that  offendeth  against  such  provisors  in  body 
or  goods,  or  in  other  possessions,  shall  be  excused  against  ail  people,  and  shall  never  be 
impeached  nor  grieved  for  the  same  at  any  man's  suit." 

Whether  any  one  availed  himself  of  this  parliamentary  license  to  commit 
robbery  or  murder,  does  not  appear  from  any  chronicles  that  we  are  ac- 
quainted with ;  but  we  know  from  Matthew  Paris,  that  a  hundred  years 
before  (Feb.  26,  1260,)  the  Londoners,  of  their  free  will,  killed  in  the 
street  one  John  Legras,  who,  by  virtue  of  a  provision,  attempted  to  take 
possession  of  a  prebend's  stall  in  St.  Paul's. 

Among  these  repealed  statutes  we  find  the  Statute  of  Nottingham  [10 
Edw.  III.  Stat.  3],  one  of  the  earliest  of  our  sumptuary  laws.  It  is  usually 
understood  that  curiousness  of  diet  has  been  received  by  us  from  the 
French,  but  if  so,  and  the  recital  of  this  statute  is  to  be  trusted,  we  had 
very  early  outdone  our  teachers.  It  is  an  ordinance  ("  De  cibariis  utendis**) 
for  the  repression  of  the  extravagance  of  "  excessive  and  over  many  sorts  of 
costly  meats,  which  the  people  of  this  realm  have  used,  more  than  else- 
where ;"  for  remedy,  no  one,  "  of  what  estate  soever  he  be,"  was  allowed  to 

•  Kings  frequently  solicited  them  from  the  popes,  when  it  suited  their  purpose  to 
interfere  with  the  freedom  of  election  promised  to  the  Church  at  each  successive  coro- 
nation, if  not  more  frequently ;  hence  they  gave  but  cold  support  to  the  passing  of  the 
statutes  against  provisors,  and  dispensed  with  them  without  scruple. 
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have  more  than  two  courses  at  any  one  meal,  except  on  the  principal  feasts 
in  the  year,  eighteen  in  number,  when  he  might  have  three.  This  ordinance 
was  to  be  proclaimed  in  every  county,  and  all  were  to  keep  it  "  without 
addition  or  fraud,  by  covin,  evasion,  art,  or  contrivance,  or  by  interpretation 
of  words,  or  any  other  colour-seeking;*'  they  were  charged  to  be  obedient 
by  their  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  king,  their  regard  for  the  honour  of 
God,  and  their  care  for  the  profit  of  the  realm ;  but  not  all  these  induce- 
ments together  have  been  sufficient  to  save  this  ordinance  from  falling 
among  the  class  of  statutes  not  in  use. 

This  statute  was  a  few  years  later  followed  by  the  first  of  the  Statutes  of 
Apparel,  which  are  usually  supposed  to  have  been  swept  away  en  masse  in 
the  first  parliament  of  James  I.  One  statute,  however,  [37  Edw.  III.  c. 
15,]  which,  if  acted  on,  would  have  strangely  influenced  the  market-price 
of  broadcloth  for  the  last  250  years,  appears  to  have  been  overlooked,  as 
it  stood  unrepealed  until  the  last  summer.  It  was  intended  to  take  away 
any  ground  for  evasion  of  the  statute  of  apparel,  and  therefore  pro- 
vided— 

"  That  all  the  makers  of  cloths  within  the  realm,  as  well  men  as  women,  shall  conform 
them  to  make  their  cloths  according  to  the  price  limited  by  this  ordinance ;  and  that 
all  drapers  shall  buy  and  purvey  their  sorts  according  to  the  same  price,  so  that  so  great 
plenty  of  such  cloths  be  mode  and  set  to  sale  in  every  city,  borough,  and  merchant  town^ 
and  elsewhere  within  the  realm,  that  for  default  of  such  cloths  the  said  ordinance  be  in 
no  point  broken ;  and  to  that  shall  the  said  clothmakers  and  drapers  be  constrained  by 
any  manner  way  that  best  shall  seem  to  the  king  and  his  council." 

Complaints  against  the  corporation  of  London  are  rife  enough  at  the 
present  day,  and  whether  well  or  ill-founded,  it  is  certain  that  they  are  of 
ancient  date.  The  statute  28  Edw.  III.  c.  10,  gives  a  bad  account  of 
the  governing  body  in  the  year  1354 : — 

"  Because  that  the  errors,  defaults,  and  misprisions  which  be  notoriously  used  in  the 
city  of  London,  for  default  of  good  governance  of  the  mayor,  of  the  sheri£&  and  the 
aldermen,  cannot  be  inquired  nor  found  by  people  of  the  same  city,  it  is  ordained  and 
establinhcd,  that  the  said  mayor,  sheriffs  and  aldermen,  which  have  the  governance  of 
the  same  city,  shall  cause  to  be  redressed  and  corrected  the  defaults,  errors,  and  mis- 
prisions above  named,  and  the  same  duly  punish  from  time  to  time,  upon  a  certfun  pain, 
that  is  to  say,  at  the  first  default  a  thousand  marks  to  the  king,  and  at  the  second  de- 
fault two  thousand  marks,  and  at  the  third  default  that  the  franchise  and  liberty  of  the 
city  be  taken  into  the  king's  hand :  and  be  it  begun  to  inquire  upon  them  at  St.  Michael 
next  coming,  so  that  if  they  do  not  cause  to  be  made  due  redress,  as  is  aforesud,  it  shaU 
be  inquired  of  their  defaults  by  inquests  of  people  of  foreign  counties,  that  is  to  say,  of 
Kent,  Essex,  Sussex,  Hertford,  Buckingham,  and  Berks,  as  well  at  the  king's  suit  as 
others  that  will  complain." 

If  indicted  by  these  "  foreign  jurors,"  the  magistracy  were  to  come  out 
of  their  city  to  answer  before  the  king^s  justices ;  and  as  the  sherifis  of 
London  were  "  parties  to  this  business,"  the  constable  of  the  Tower  was 
put  in  their  place  to  receive  and  execute  all  writs  and  process  of  attach- 
ment, distress,  and  exigent ;  "and  this  ordinance  shall  be  holden  firm  and 
stable,  notwithstanding  any  manner  of  franchise,  privilege  or  customs." 
A  like  course  was  to  be  had  with  other  offending  corporations,  only  the 
inquests  were  to  be  taken  by  people  of  the  same  county  and  the  delin- 
quents were  to  be  judged  at  the  discretion  of  such  justices  as  should  be 
assigned  to  try  them. 

Henry  of  Lancaster  being  greatly  indebted  to  "  the  villeins  of  London," 
as  the  Yorkists  termed  them,  for  his  throne,  by  a  statute  only  now  repealed 
[1  Hen.  IV.  c.  15,]  relieved  them  from  the  forfeiture  thus  threatened,  and 
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appointed  the  penalty  for  their  defadt  to  be  "  by  the  advice  and  discretion 
of  the  justices  thereto  assigned."     The  preamble  states : — 

"  Our  lord  the  king,  considering  the  good  and  lawfiil  behaviour  of  the  mayor,  sheriffs 
and  aldermen,  and  all  the  commonalty  of  the  same  city  of  London  towards  him,  and 
therefore  willing  to  ease  and  mitigate  the  penalty  aforcsfud.  ..." 

This,  however,  was  not  the  only  token  of  the  usurper's  good  will.  The 
French  chronicle  of  Bichard  11.^  gives  an  account  of  a  present  that  he 
made  them,  and  how  it  was  received : — 

"  In  the  year  thirteen  hundred  fourscore  and  nineteen,  the  16th  of  January,  being 
the  ninth  day  after  the  Kings,  and  a  Wednesday^,  came  a  fine  present,  sent  by  King 
Henry  to  the  city  of  London ;  that  is  to  say,  eight  heads  with  their  quarters,  and  twelve 
living  gentlemen,  prisonei-s,  bound  with  whipcoi-d  and  led  between  the  villeins.  The 
head  of  the  Duke  of  Surrey  was  carried  first,  and  upon  the  highest  pole,  and  before  it 
went  the  greatest  part  of  the  ti-umpeters  and  minstrels  of  the  country ;  and  the  men 
of  London  made  great  rejoicings.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  eighteen  bishops 
and  thirty-two  miti*ed  abbots,  be^de  the  other  prelates,  went  in  procession,  all  mitred 
and  wearing  their  ecclcaiastical  robes,  to  meet  the  present  sent  by  King  Henry  to  the 
Londoners ;  and  they  chanted  Te  Deum  laudamus,  while  the  people  cheered,  and  shouts 
out  unanimously,  *  God  preserve  and  bless  our  lord  King  Henry,  and  my  lord  the  prince!* 
The  archbishop  then  went  to  St.  Paul's,  where  they  chanted  in  chorus  Te  Deum  laudch' 
mus,  and  aftei*waiil8  the  archbishop  preached  a  sermon." 

Thus  much  for  Henry's  friends ;  the  Statute-book  furnishes  us  with  in- 
formation regarding  his  opponents  also,  and  among  these  the  Welsh  stand 
conspicuous.  Statutes  still  unrepealed  shew  that  Owen  Glyndwr  was  a 
much  more  formidable  antagonist  than  Lancastrian  chroniclers  would  lead 
US  to  believe  [see  2  Hen.  IV.  cc.  16 — 20  ;  9  Hen.  IV.  cc.  1 — 4],  and  among 
those  now  repealed  we  have  two  [4  Hen.  IV.  cc.  27,  29]  which  forbid 
Welsh  "  minstrels,  or  vagabonds,*'  to  hold  assemblies,  and  order  all  Weleh- 
men  to  be  disarmed,  except  those  (a  very  small  number,  we  imagine,) 
*'•  which  be  lawfiil  liege  people  to  our  sovereign  lord  the  king."  Even  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VI.  they  are  said  to  vex  the  "  hege  people  "  with  law- 
suits concerning  matters  done  during  the  revolt,  a  proof  that  they  had  not 
been  reduced  to  unconditional  submission  ;  a  repealed  statute  [23  Hen.  VI. 
c.  4]  authorizes  their  apprehension  and  imprisonment  if  they  flee  from 
charges  of  treason  or  felony  into  Herefordshire,  and  imposes  penalties  on 
all  who  do  not  join  in  the  hue  and  cry  against  them  (knights  100s.,  squires 
40s.,  all  others  20s.) ;  and  this  mode  of  proceeding  against  them  in  the 
"  foreign  land"  of  England  is  authorized  by  two  repealed  statutes  of  Henry 
VJII.  [26  Hen.  VIII.  cc.  5,  6].  These  provide  that  the  keepers  of  the 
ferries  on  the  water  of  the  Severn  (at  Aust,  Arlingham,  Frcmeland,  Newn- 
ham,  Pirton,  and  Portishead-point)  shall  not  convey  in  their  ferry-boats 
"  any  manner  of  persons,  goods,  or  chattels  after  the  sun  going  down  till 
the  sun  be  up ;"  and  that  acquittals  in  any  court  in  Wales  or  the  marches 
shall  not  prevent  trials  for  the  same  alleged  offence  in  the  next  English 
county  within  two  years.  The  preamble  of  the  last-mentioned  statute 
alleges  as  disorderly  a  state  of  things  in  the  now  peaceful  Principality  as 
was  ever  ascribed  to  Gal  way  or  Tipperary: — 


<c 


Forasmuch  as  the  people  of  Wales,  and  matches  of  the  same,  not  dreading  the 
good  and  wholesome  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm,  have  of  long  time  continued  and 

^  "  Clironicque  de  la  Ti-aison  et  Moi-t  de  Richart  Deux  Roy  Dengleterre,"  published 
(1846)  by  the  English  Historical  Society. 

'  According  to  the  modem  computation,  the  year  should  be  given  as  1400,  and  the 
day  should  be  Friday.  The  ghastly  trophies  were  furnished  by  Richard's  friends,  who 
had  attempted  a  rising  at  Cirencester  ten  days  before. 
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persevered  in  perpetration  and  commission  of  divers  and  manifold  thefts,  murders,  re- 
bellions, wilfol  burning  of  houses,  and  other  scelerous  deeds  and  abominable  malefacts, 
to  the  high  displeasure  of  God,  inqnietation  of  the  king's  well-disposed  subjects,  and 
disturbance  of  the  public  weal ;  which  malefacts  and  scelerous  deeils  be  so  rooted  and 
fixed  in  the  same  people,  that  they  be  not  like  to  cease  unless  some  sharp  correction  and 
punishment  for  redress  and  amputation  of  the  premisses  be  provided,  according  to  the 
demerits  of  the  offenders/' 

We  do  not  meet  with  the  Irish  Outrage  Acts  of  modern  times  in  this  list 
of  repealed  statutes,  but  we  find  one  of  more  ancient  date  [1  Hen.  VI.  c.  3], 
complaining  of  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  students  at  Oxford  :— 

"  Forasmuch  as  divers  manslaughters,  murders,  rapes,  robberies,  and  other  felonies, 
riots,  conventicles,  and  divers  other  offences  now  of  late  have  been  done  in  divers 
counties  of  the  realm  of  England,  by  people  bom  in  the  country  of  Ireland  repairing  to 
the  town  of  Oxenford,  and  there  resid^t  and  dwelling  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Uni> 
versity  of  Oxenford,  to  the  great  fear  of  all  manner  of  people  in  the  realm  of  England 
dwelling  thereabout,  as  by  t  he  Commons  of  the  same  realm  assembled  in  this  parlia- 
ment it  was  grievously  complained." 

A  sweeping  remedy  is  provided  in  the  enactment  that  **all  people  born 
in  Ireland  shall  depart  out  of  the  realm  within  a  month  after  proclamation 
made  of  this  ordinance,  upon  pain  to  lose  their  goods,  and  to  be  imprisoned 
at  the  king's  will,**  except  such  as  are  beneficed,  or  lawyers,  or  have  inter- 
married with  English  people,  and  are  able  to  give  security  for  their  good 
behaviour.  Those  who  were  members  of  any  college  or  hall  were  forbidden 
to  aspire  to  office,  and  were  to  live  under  the  rule  of  the  English.  A  similar 
jealousy  had  in  the  preceding  reign  led  to  the  enactment  of  another  repealed 
statute  [4  Hen.  V.  stat.  2,  c.  6J,  forbidding  the  collation  of  Irishmen  to 
English  benefices. 

The  conduct  of  the  king's  officers  receives  considerable  illustration  from 
these  statutes.  That  the  sheriflfs  were  not  models  of  stem  integrity  may  be 
surmised  from  the  number  of  regulations  respecting  them.  They  are 
[4  Hen.  IV.  c.  5,]  to  continue  personally  in  their  bailiwick,  and  to  take  an 
oath  not  to  let  it;  they  are  to  be  fined  £lOO  if  they  make  untrue  returns 
of  knights  to  parliament  [11  Hen.  IV.  c.  1];  their  bailififs  are  not  to  hold 
office  a  second  time  but  after  an  interval  of  three  years,  neither  are  they  to 
.  be  attorneys  [1  Hen.  V.  c.  4]. 

Custom-house  officers  are  in  28  Hen.  VI.  c.  5  charged  with  extorting 
illegal  fees,  and  distraining  men's  ships  and  goods  by  colour  of  their  office. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  case  with  '*  divers  water-bailififs,  searchers,  comp- 
trollers of  the  search,  and  other  their  deputies  and  servants,  within  the 
ports  of  this  realm,  and  specially  within  the  ports  of  Fowey,  Plymouth, 
Dartmouth,  and  Poole,"  and  a  penalty  of  £40  is  imposed  on  each  oflfence. 
Discreditable  notices  occur  of  other  employes,  and  though  it  was  the  age  of 
chivalry,  it  was  found  necessary  to  provide  for  the  case  of  such  public  de« 
faulters  as  captains  who  might  "  detain"  (a  gentle  word)  any  part  of  their 
soldiers'  stipulated  wages.  Accordingly  the  repealed  statute  18  Hen.  VI. 
c.  18,  amerces  such  ofifenders  in  the  sum  of  £20  for  each  spearman  and 
£10  for  each  archer  with  whom  they  should  be  found  in  arrear. 

Other  matters  equally  modem-looking  are  to  be  found  in  our  list.  Thus 
in  the  fourteenth  century  we  have  an  early  Health  of  Towns'  Act  in  the 
statute  12  Ric.  II.  c.  13,  *'  for  the  punishment  of  them  which  cause  cor- 
ruption near  a  city  or  great  town  to  corrupt  the  air,"  which  imposes  a 
penalty  of  £20  on  any  one  neglecting  to  remove  existing  offensive  matters 
when  required  by  authority,  and  leaves  future  offenders  to  be  "  punished  at 
the  discretion  of  the  chancellor."    A  step  in  the  same  direction  occors 
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TQ  4  Hen.  VII.  c.  3,  which  imposes  a  penalty  of  12d.  for  each  huUock 
uid  8d.  for  any  other  beast  killed  within  the  walls  of  London.  Another 
iqnally  modem  matter  is  the  **  interpretation  clause"  to  be  found  in  5  Eliz. 
f.  8,  one  of  several  statutes  relating  to  "  artificers  occupying  the  cutting  of 
eather :" — 

"  And  for  the  avoiding  of  all  ambiguities  and  doubts  which  may  and  do  grow  upon 
he  definition  and  interpretation  of  this  word  Leather,  it  is  enacted  and  declared  by 
hese  presents,  that  the  hides  and  skins  of  ox,  steer,  bull,  cow,  calf,  deer  red  and  faU 
ow,  goats  and  sheep,  being  tanned  or  tawed,  and  every  salt  hide,  is,  shall  be,  and 
wer  hath  been  reputed  and  taken  for  leather." 

The  giving  of  liveries  is  strictly  restrained  by  20  Ric.  II.  c.  2,  but  after 
itatutes  shew  that  the  enactment  was  of  little  effect : — 

"  No  varlets  called  yeomen,  nor  none  other  of  less  estate  than  esquire,  shall  use  nor 
bear  no  badge  or  livery  called  livery  of  company  of  any  lord  within  the  realm,  unless  he 
be  menial  and  familiar,  or  continual  officer  of  his  said  lord."  ^ 

Among  other  things  mentioned  in  these  statutes,  and  disregarded  at  the 
time,  but  which  it  may  be  hoped  have  now  entirely  passed  away,  is  the  dis- 
orderly state  of  the  country  shewn  by  the  statutes  7  Ric.  II.  c.  13,  and 
20  Ric.  II.  c.  1,  which  prohibit  the  going  armed,  and  the  doubtful  adminis- 
tration of  justice  evidenced  by  two  enactments  widely  apart  in  point  of  time. 
The  first  [17  Ric.  II.  c.  10]  appoints  that  "two  men  of  the  law  of  the 
Bame- county"  shall  be  in  each  commission  of  gaol  delivery : — 

"  Forasmuch  as  thieves  notoriously  defamed,  and  others  taken  with  the  maner,  by 
their  long  ahiding  in  prison  after  that  they  be  arrested,  be  delivered  by  charters,  and 
fevourable  inquests  procured,  to  the  great  hindrance  of  the  people." 

And  the  second  [11  Hen.  VII.  c.  21]  provides  for  the  punishment  of 
perjured  jurors ;  giving  at  the  same  time  a  bad  character  of  London  : — 

"  Whereas  perjuiy  is  much  and  customably  used  within  the  city  of  London,  among 
such  persons  as  pass  and  be  impanelled  upon  issues  joined  between  party  and  ]>arty  in 
the  courts  of  the  said  city,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  Almighty  Gkxi,  and  also  to  the 
disheritance  and  manifold  wrongs  of  the  king's  suhjects." 

Care,  however,  not  to  admit  to  office  those  who  had  grown  rich  by  in- 
famous means  appears  in  the  statute  11  Hen.  VI.  c.  1,  prohibiting  such 
from  ^being  impanelled  on  juries,  as  '^  not  fit  to  be  of  counsel  where  truth 
and  right  are  inquired  of*." 

The  earlier  of  the  repealed  statutes  may  be  generally  said  to  relate  to 
matters  of  public  importance,  but  as  we  come  lower  we  meet  with  many 
which  are  now  either  considered  mere  matters  of  police,  or  more  frequently 
altogether  disregarded. 

The  statute  5  Edw.  III.  c.  14,  directs  that  night-walkers  and  suspected 
persons  shall  be  securely  kept ;  6  Ric.  II.  stat.  1,  c.  9,  forbids  victuallers  to 
execute  a  judicial  office  in  any  city  or  town  corporate;  13  Ric.  II.  stat.  1 
c.  8,  empowers  justices  to  settle  labourers'  wages;  17  Ric.  II.  c.  4,  orders 
that  malt  sold  in  London  shall  be  well  cleansed  from  the  dust ;  4  Hen.  IV. 
c.  10,  relates  to  a  coinage  of  silver  halfpence  and  farthings,  which  are  not 
to  be  melted  again  on  pain  of  *'  quatreble  ;*'  c.  25  of  the  same  year  settles 
the  price  of  oats;  5  Hen.  IV.  c.  13,  and  2  Hen.  V.  stat.  2,  c.  4,  relate  to 
what  things  may  be  plated  and  gilt ;  and  8  Hen.  V.  c.  3,  imposes  a  penalty 
of  ten  times  the  value,  and  a  year's  imprisonment,  for  neglect  of  its  pro- 
visions regarding  the  gilding  of  knights*  spurs  and  ornaments  of  holy 

'  It  is  directed  against  the  keepers  of  the  Stews,  in  Southwark,  some  of  whom,  it 
sppeiirs,  had  bccomo  "  prosperous  gentlemen,"  and  held  houses  and  lands  elsewhere. 
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Church.  Edward  IV.  [17  Edw.  IV.  c.  4 J  regulates  the  making  of  tiles 
under  penalties  of  bs,  per  1 ,000  for  plain  tiles  insufficiently  burnt,  Qs.  Sd. 
per  100  for  roof- tiles,  and  2^.  per  100  for  gutter-tiles;  a  description  of 
manufacture  which  also  engages  the  attention  of  George  III.,  whose  re- 
pealed statutes  [10  Geo.  III.  c.  49,  and  17  Geo.  III.  c.  42,]  "for  prevent- 
ing abuses  in  the  making  and  vending  bricks  and  tiles,"  close  the  series. 

The  Tudors,  however,  were  the  great  regulators  by  law  of  the  every-day 
life  of  their  people.  Hence  of  fifty-five  of  their  statutes  just  repealed  we 
find  full  fifty  relating  exclusively  to  matters  that  legislators  now  more  wisely 
leave  alone.  The  number  of  sheep  to  be  kept  on  farms  was  limited  to  2,400 
at  the  most,  [25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13];  no  one  man  was  to  have  above  two 
farms,  [ibid.] ;  every  man  was  to  do  "  as  much  as  in  him  reasonably  shall 
or  may  be''  to  '*  kill  and  utterly  destroy  all  manner  of  choughs,  crows  and 
rooks,"  [24  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10];  each  landholder  was  to  keep  a  given  num- 
ber of  horses,  and  the  forests  and  marshes  were  to  be  yearly  driven,  when 
the  animals  under  a  certain  height  were  to  be  destroyed,  [32  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  13,  8  Eliz.  c.  8];  the  price  of  fuel  was  put  under  strict  regulation*;  the 
**  wasting  of  timber'*  was  guarded  against ;  the  consumption  of  fish  on  cer- 
tain days  instead  of  flesh  was  enjoined  under  a  penalty  of  10*.  [2  &  3  Edw. 
VI.  c.  19] ;  taverns  were  restricted  to  two  in  each  town,  except  London 
and  a  few  more,  and  wine  fixed  at  8//.,  and  some  kinds  at  4d.,  a -gallon ; 
the  paltry  frauds  of  gipsies  and  tinkers,  and  the  greater  cheats  of  the 
workers  in  cloth  and  leather,  were  all  attempted  to  be  remedied, — but  none 
of  these  things  could  be  accomplished. 

Judging  the  Stuarts,  as  seen  in  these  statutes,  by  the  free-trade  axioms 
of  modern  times,  they  would  not  seem  to  have  been  at  all  more  enlightened 
than  the  Tudors.  James  I.  [1  Jac.  I.  c.  20]  has  an  act  to  "  redress  certain 
abuses  and  deceits  used  in  painting,"  which  means  that  the  painter-stainers 
endeavoured  thereby  to  exclude  the  plaisterers  from  interfering  with  their 
trade,  and  informs  us  that  the  wages  of  a  painter  were  then  1*.  4rf.  per 
diem ;  acts  concerning  the  "  true  making"  of  woollen  cloth,  and  severe 
restrictions  on  innkeepers,  [21  Jac.  I.  c.  21].  Charles  II.  prohibits  the 
exportation  of  wool,  and  matters  connected  with  its  manufacture  [12  Car. 
II.  c.  32],  and  by  another  statute  [14  Car.  II.  c.  18]  renders  such  expor- 
tation felony,  and  informs  us  that  the  wool  was  screwed  and  pressed,  and 
thus  passed  ofl'  for  other  goods.  William  III.  passed  an  act  for  the  better 
execution  of  these  statutes,  directed  all  wool  shorn  in  Kent  within  ten  miles 
of  the  sea  to  be  registered,  and  extended  the  time  for  prosecution  of 
oflfenders  to  three  years,  [9  &  10  Will.  III.  c.  40,]  and  endeavoured  to 
enforce  the  use  of  mohair  buttons  by  laying  a  penalty  of  40*.  per  dozen  on 
cloth  ones ;  an  invaluable  manufacture  this,  apparently,  as  it  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  three  other  statutes,  [8  Ann.  c.  11;  4  Geo.  I.  c.  7  ;  7  Geo.  I.  stat. 
1,  c.  12]. 

The  attempts  to  control  the  knavery  of  various  classes,  which  mainly 
belong  to  the  era  of  the  Tudors  ^  are  certainly  not  the  least  interesting  of 
these  repealed  statutes. 

•  The  offeuder  was  to  be  set  in  the  pillory,  with  a  fagot  tied  to  his  body. 

'  An  earlier  statute  than  theirs  [5  Hen.  IV.  c.  13],  after  reciting  that  many  fraudu- 
lent artificers,  imagining  to  deceivs  the  common  people,  do  daily  make  brooches,  rings, 
beads,  candlesticks,  hamers  for  girdles,  of  baHc  metal,  has  an  enactment  which  might  not 
be  without  its  use  at  the  jircscnt  (lay,  which  is,  "  Always  in  the  foot,  or  in  some  other 
part  of  every  such  ornament  so  to  be  made,  the  copper  and  the  latten  shall  be  plain,  to 
the  intent  that  a  man  may  sec  whereof  the  thing  is  made,  to  eschew  the  deceit  afore- 
said." 
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To  commence  with  the  cheats  on  a  small  scale — we  have  in  the  statute 
19  Hen.  VII.  c  6,  styled  "of  Pewterers  walkipg,"  an  account  of  the  prac- 
tices of  the  wandering  tinkers  of  that  day.  It  relates  that  **  simple  and 
evil-disposed  persons"  wander  up  and  down  to  buy  stolen  pewler  and  brass, 
— they  are  said  to  have  "  deceivable  and  untrue  beams  and  scales ;  thus  one 
of  them  would  stand  even  with  121b.  weight  at  one  end  against  a  quarter 
lb.  at  the  other  end,  to  the  singular  advantage  of  themselves,  and  great 
deceit  and  loss  of  your  said  subjects  buyers  and  sellers  with  them."  This 
act  was  only  temporary,  but  it  was  made  perpetual  by  4  Hen.  VIII.  c.  7,  and 
on  the  petition  of  the  pewterers  of  L#ocdon  its  penalties  were  increased  by 
25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9,  which  provides  not  only  that  no  alien  shall  be  a  pew- 
terer,  but  that  any  pewterer  going  abroad,  and  not  returning  when  recalled 
by  the  officers  of  the  company,  "  shall  be  henceforth  reputed  and  taken  as 
no  Englishman,  but  shall  stand  and  be  from  henceforth  out  of  the  king's 
protection." 

"An  act  concerning  coining  of  money"  [14  &  15  Hen.  VIII.  c.  12]  in- 
forms us  of  a  piece  of  trickery  that  would  hardly  pass  current  at  the 
present  day ; — 

'**  And  forasmnch  as  at  this  present  time  farthings  and  halj^)ence  bo  stricken  &11  with 
one  coin,  so  that  the  common  people  of  the  realm  many  times  tt^ko  those  thut  bo  far- 
things for  halfpence,  be  it  therefore  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforct^aid,  that  all  such 
farthings  that  from  henceforth  shall  be  made  within  this  realm,  shall  have  upon  the  ouo 
mde  thereof  the  print  of  the  portcullis,  and  upon  the  other  side  thereof  the  print  of  the 
rose  with  a  crown." 

A  strange  race,  which  still  keeps  its  footing  in  this  country,  is  brought 
under  our  notice  bv  two  statutes  meant  for  its  removal.  In  stat.  22  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  10,  we  read, — 

"  Forasmuch  as  afore  this  time  divers  and  many  outlandish  people  callint^  themselves 
Egyptians,  using  no  ci-aft  nor  feat  of  merchandize,  have  come  into  fchis  realm,  and  f^ono 
firom  shire  to  shire  and  place  to  place  in  great  company,  and  used  great  subtle  and 
crafty  means  to  deceive  the  people,  bearing  them  in  luuid,  that  they  by  palmistry  could 
tell  men's  and  women's  fortune,  and  so  many  timos  by  cvnh  and  subtilty  have  deceived 
the  people  of  their  money,  antl  also  have  committed  many  and  heinous  feloui(»  and 
robberies,  to  the  great  hurt  and  deceit  of  the  people  that  they  l>ave  come  among." 

These  wanderers  were  to  quit  the  realm  within  fifteen  days,  on  pain  of 
forfeiture  of  goods  and  imprisonment ;  but  it  is  plain  that  they  either  did 
not  go  at  all,  or  else  speedily  returned,  for  we  find  Philip  and  Mary  legis- 
lating against  them,  [1  &  2  Phil.  &  Mar.  c.  4] : — 

"  Forasmuch  as  divers  of  the  said  company,  and  such  other  like  i)ersons,  not  fearing 
the  penalty  of  the  said  sh^tute,  have  enterprized  to  come  over  again  into  this  realm, 
using  their  old  accustomed  devilish  and  naughty  practises  and  devises,  with  such  alx)min- 
able  living  as  is  not  in  any  Christian  realm  to  be  permitted,  named,  or  known,  and  be  not 
duly  punished  fur  the  sitme,  to  the  perilous  and  evil  exam})le  of  our  sovereign  lord  and 
lady  the  king  and  queen's  most  loving  sul^ects,  and  to  the  utter  and  extreme  muloing 
of  divers  and  many  of  them,  as  evidently  doth  appear." 

A  penalty  of  £40  is  laid  on  persons  bringing  any  of  the  Egyptians  to 
England ;  and  if  the  Egyptians  venture  to  remain  forty  days,  they  are  to  be 
treated  as  felons ;  which,  however,  they  may  avoid,  by  entering  into  some 
regular  service.  This  act  was  not  suffered  to  remain  a  dead  letter,  as  eight 
gipsies  were  hanged  under  it  in  1577. 

Such  a  fate,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  befallen  men  who  at  least 
as  well  deserved  it,  if  half  what  we  find  in  these  statutes  regarding  the  tan- 
ners and  the  clothiers  be  true.     Let  us  first  take  the  charges  against  them. 
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in  2  &  3  Edw.  VI.  cc.  9  and  11,  for  the  true  currying  and  tanning  of 
leather.     We  read  in  c.  9, — 


"  Albeit  divers  good  and  wholesome  statutes  have  been  heretofore  made  and  devised 
for  the  true  tanning,  currying,  and  working  of  leather;  yet,  through  the  covetise 
of  tanners  in  overhasting  their  work  by  divers  subtle  and  crafty  means,  by  negligence 
of  the  searchers,  and  collusion  of  the  curriers,  that  by  divers  such  statutes  were  autho- 
rized to  try  the  said  leather,  and  by  the  strait  workmanship  of  the  cordwainers,  the 
king's  subjects  be  not  only  in  their  goods  but  also  in  the  health  of  their  bodies  much 
endamaged  by  occasion  of  ill  shoes  and  boots  made  of  evil  leather ;  therefore  as  the  malice 
of  man  increaseth  to  defraud  the  intent  of  good  laws,  so  laws  must  rise  against  such 
guile  with  the  more  severity  day  by  day  for  the  repress  of  the  same." 

Cap.  1 1  has  a  long  exordium  on — 

"  the  true  tanning  of  leather,  wherein  consisteth  a  great  commonwealth  and  com- 
modity  to  all  men,  for  that  every  sort  of  people  of  necessity  must  use  and  have  leather 
for  divers  and  sundry  purposes ;  for  lack  of  true  tanning  thereof  every  man  is  not  only 
put  to  great  loss  and  charges,  but  also  by  the  naughtiness  thereof  doth  take  divers  and 
sundry  diseases  to  the  shortening  of  their  lives." 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  act  continues  : — 

"  It  is  manifest  to  all  persons  that  there  never  was  worse  leather  used  or  made  within 
this  realm,  than  hath  lately  been  and  now  is  used  and  made  within  the  same,  the  chief 
cause  whereof  cometh  by  reason  of  the  evil  and  deceitful  tanning  of  the  same  leather ; 
for  albeit  the  currier,  and  also  the  shoemaker  or  other  artificer,  do  his  or  their  dili- 
gence never  so  well,  yet  nothing  made  therewith  can  be  good,  perfect,  or  profitable,  as 
it  ought  or  should  be,  the  leather  not  being  well  and  sufficiently  tanned ;  the  occasion 
of  the  naughty  tanning  whereof  groweth  much  by  the  greediness  of  the  gain  of 
the  tanner,  for  that  they  covet  to  set  forth  the  same  to  sale  with  more  speed  and 
shorter  time  than  it  can  be  well  and  perfectly  tanned,  and  have  his  due  time  requisite 
and  necessary  for  the  true  tanning  of  the  same :  for  whereas  in  times  past  the  hides  or 
leather  were  wont  to  lie  in  the  tan-vats  by  the  space  of  one  year  or  five  quarters 
of  the  year,  before  it  was  taken  out  of  the  same  vats  or  put  to  sale,  now  for  the  speedy 
utterance  and  tanning  hereof,  they  have  invented  divers  and  sundry  deceitful  and 
crafty  means  to  have  the  same  leather  tanned,  sometimes  in  three  weeks,  and  sometimes 
in  one  month  or  six  weeks  at  the  most,  as  by  craft  of  overliming  thereof  in  their  lime- 
pits,  or  otherwise  by  laying  thereof  in  their  vats  set  in  their  old  tan-hills,  where  it 
•hall  be  tanned  with  the  hot  ooze,  taking  unkind  heat  in  the  same  hill,  and  sometimes 
by  putting  of  seething  hot  liquor  with  their  ooze  into  their  tan-vats  where  the  same 
hides  or  leather  lie,  which  they  most  commonly  do  practise  in  the  night-time,  and  by 
many  other  such  crafty  and  subtle  means,  whereby  they  make  the  leather  to  see  en 
to  them  that  have  not  the  knowledge  or  skill  thereof,  to  be  as  well  and  sufficiently 
tanned  within  the  space  of  throe  weeks,  or  a  month,  or  six  weeks  at  the  most,  as  if 
it  had  been  in  the  vats  until  it  had  had  the  full  time  requisite  for  the  true  tanning  of 
the  same,  which  should  have  been  at  the  least  by  the  space  of  three-quarters  of 
B-year." 

The  cloth  manufacture  also  has  abundance  of  statutable  testimony  to 
its  importance,  and  quite  as  much  as  to  the  roguery  of  its  artisans.  We 
have  1 1  Hen.  VII.  c.  27,  against  "  deceitful  fustians;"  5  Hen.  VIII.  c.  4, 
"  for  avoiding  deceit  in  worsteads;"  3  &  4  Edw.  VI.  c.  2,  **  for  the  true 
making  of  woollen  cloths;"  8  £liz.  c.  12,  against  untrue  and  deceitful 
making  of  Lancashire  frizes,  &c.  We  see  in  34  &  35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10, 
that  "  York,  one  of  the  ancient  and  greatest  cities  within  the  realm  of 
England,"  was  principally  maintained  by  making  coverlets;  and  for  its 
benefit  such  goods  were  forbidden  to  be  made  elsewhere  in  Yorkshire. 
1  Edw.  VI.  c.  6,  also  informs  us  that  "  the  greater  and  almost  the  whole 
number  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Norfolk  and  the  city  of  Nor- 
wich be  and  have  been  heretofore  for  a  great  time  maintained  and  gotten 
their  living  by  spinning  of  the  wool  growing  in  the  said  county  of  Norfolk 
upon  the  rock  into  yarn ;"  and  numerous  statutes  occur  which  shew  that 
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the  old  law  of  apprenticeship  was  modified  in  favour  of  the  clothiers,  and 
other  favours  granted  to  them ;  yet  King  Edward  (3  &  4  Edw.  VI.  c.  2, 
5  &  6  Edw.  VI.  c.  6,)  emphatically  declares  their  *'  slight  and  subtle 
making"  to  be  the  cause  of  "  great  infamies  and  scandals ;"  and  in  the 
latter  statute  gives  some  details  on  the  subject  which  appear  sufficiently 
curious  to  be  extracted  ; — 

**  Clothiers,  some  for  lack  of  knowledge  and  experience,  and  some  of  extreme  cove- 
tonsness,  do  daily  more  and  more  study  rather  to  make  many  than  to  make  good 
doths,  having  more  respect  to  their  private  commodity  and  gain  than  the  advance- 
ment of  truth  and  continuance  of  the  commodity  in  estimation  according  to  the  worthi- 
ness thereof,  have  and  do  daily  instead  of  truth  practise  falsehood,  and  instead  of  sub- 
stantial making  of  cloth,  do  practise  slight  and  slender  making,  some  by  mingling 
of  yams  of  divers  spinnings  in  one  doth,  some  by  mingling  fell  wool  and  lamb's  wool,  or 
eitner  of  them,  with  fleece  wool,  some  by  putting  too  little  stuff,  some  by  taking  them 
out  of  the  mill  before  they  be  full  thicked,  some  by  overstretching  them  on  the 
tenter,  and  then  stopping  with  flocks  such  breaks  as  shall  be  made  by  means  thereof, 
finally,  by  using  so  many  subtle  slights  and  untruths,  as  when  the  cloths  so  made  be 
put  in  the  water  to  try  them,  they  rise  out  of  the  same  neither  in  length  nor  breadth  as 
they  ought  to  do,  and  in  some  place  narrower  than  some,  beside  such  cockling,  banding, 
and  divers  other  great  and  notable  faults  as  almost  cannot  be  thought  to  be  true ;  and 
yet,  nevertheless,  neither  fearing  the  law  in  that  case  provided,  nor  regarding  the  esti- 
mation of  their  country,  do  not  only  procure  the  alnager  to  set  the  king's  seal  to  such 
false,  untrue,  and  faulty  doth,  but  do  themselves  weave  into  the  same  the  likeness  and 
similitude  of  the  king  his  highness*  most  noble  and  imperial  crown,  and  also  the  first 
letter  of  his  names,  which  should  be  testimony  of  truth,  and  not  a  defence  of  untruth, 
to  great  slander  of  the  king  our  sovereign  lord  and  the  shame  of  this  land,  and  to  the 
utter  destruction  of  so  great  and  notable  commodity  as  the  Uke  is  not  in  any  foreign 
nation." 

It  would  be  useless  to  recite  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  provided  for 
these  misdeeds,  as  we  see  from  the  last  statute  relating  to  the  cloth  manu- 
facture (21  Jac.  I.  c.  18)  that  all  was  useless.  We  will  therefore  conclude 
with  the  preamble  of  this  statute,  the  censure  of  which  is  still  but  too 
applicable : — 

"  Whereas  of  late  years  divers  subtle  and  naughty  means  and  devices  have  been  in- 
vented and  practised  for  the  pressing  of  woollen  cloth  of  all  sorts,  by  heating  of 
thick  boards  or  planks,  and  laying  the  same  under  and  above  the  cloth  in  the  cold  press, 
and  also  by  putting  of  thin  or  seeling  boards  and  pasteboards  bdug  made  very  hot  into 
the  cuttles  or  plates  of  cloth,  and  then  presently  putting  the  same  into  a  cold  press, 
and  by  divers  other  cunning  sleights  and  inventions,  by  what  decdtful  practices  and 
devices,  the  chapmen  or  buyers  of  woollen  cloth  of  this  kingdom  are  deceived  and 
greatly  wronged,  and  the  woollen  cloth  of  this  kingdom  itself  is  disgraced,  and  held 
and  reputed  very  deceitful,  to  the  great  prejudice  and  scandal  of  the  cloth  of  this 
kingdom." 

»  This  they  were  directed  to  do  by  the  first-mentioned  statute,  but  "  the  letter  E, 
crowned  with  his  highness'  imperial  crown,"  meant  to  be  a  guarantee  of  quality,  seems 
to  have  been  as  worthless  as  similar  marks,  **  extra  superfine,"  &c.,  at  the  present  day. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  OF  SYLVANUS  URBAN. 


WORCESTERSHIRE  MSS.  AT  HAGLEY. 
No.  VII.— Habington  MS. 


This  is  the  most  interesting  of  tlie  sariss. 
Mr.  Habington,  of  Hindlip,  it  inay  be  re- 
membered, was  concerned  in  the  Gun- 
powder Plot,  and  condemned  to  lose  his 
head ;  but  having  great  interest  at  court, 
his  life  was  spared,  on  condition  that  he 
should  be  confined  to  the  luea  of  the 
county  of  Worcester  for  the  i-est  of  his 
life.  Accordingly,  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  collecting  historictd  and  anti- 
quarian infoinnation  from  tdmost  every 
parish  of  the  county.  His  papei-s  subse- 
quently came  into  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Thomas,  of  Worcester,  {phit.  1738,)  who 
made  additions  to  them;  and  then  into 
the  possession  of  Dr.  Charles  Lyttelton, 
Bishoj)  of  Cai'lisle,  and  President  of  the 
Society  of  Antiqiiarics,  who  also  made 
additions  to  thou  fiom  the  old  Cliaplei- 
house,  Westminster,  the  Tower  Recoi-ds, 
and  those  of  other  public  offieejj.  He  died 
in  1763,  and  left  his  collections  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  where  they  re- 
mained till  1774,  when  they  were  en- 
trusted to  Dr.  Nash,  who,  from  these  and 
other  materials,  produced  his  two  splendid 
folios  of  "  Worcestei-shire."  I  was  puzzled 
to  know,  therefore,  how  these  manusciipis 
found  their  way  back  to  Hagley  library 
after  having  been  presented  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries.  On  inquuy,  however,  I 
am  intbrmed  that — 

"The  Habington  MS.,  now  in  tiie  pos- 
session of  the  Society,  is  a  transcript  made 
by  Dr.  Hopkins,  Canon  of  AVortescor, 
{temp.  Queen  Anne,)  with  additions  by 
Dr.  Thomas,  Rector  of  St.  Nicholas,  Wor- 
cester, (temp,  George  II.,)  and  that  it  is 
comprised  in  four  vols,  folio." 

It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  the 
volume  at  Hagley  was  the  original  rough 
draft,  from  which  the  Society's  transciipt 
was  taken ;  and  this  appeals  the  more  pio- 
bable  from  the  fact  that  in  the  Hagley 
book  there  are  scattered  hero  and  thei*e 
written  directions  what  to  copy  and  wliat 
to  omit.  The  distance  at  which  the  lines 
should  be  written  apart  is  even  prescribed, 
and  the  following  is  one  of  the  instructions 
put  down  for  the  transcriber,  who  was  ap- 
parently some  young  person,  and  perhaps 
a  novice  in  the  work : — 

Studdy  to  write  true  English,  and 
8 


« 


where  you  distrust  leave  a  blank  or  ask 
master.  When  you  begin  a  word  write 
it  vidth  V.  vowell,  not  with  this  u.  Ob- 
sei^'^e  carefully  the  a  and  d,  w***.  is  tlms 
written,  a  d,  and  mistake  not ;  and  if  y* 
word  cannot  bee  comprehended  in  a  lyne, 
as  char-ters,  give  it  such  a  pojmt  {hyphen), 
AYrite  but  a  Utle  in  a  day,  and  b<^  sure  to 
write  true  and  what's  agieable  to  sense." 

There  are  duplicates  of  some  of  the 
parochial  accounts,  and  the  parishes  from 
M  to  R  aie  omitted.  The  book  recjuii-es 
an  index,  and  its  pages  to  be  numbered. 
I  hi've  comppre^l  its  contents  with  Nash's 
"  Worcc8tci*8hii-e,"  and  And  much  that  is 
copie<l  into  that  work  verbctHmj  and  other 
portions  condensed  or  elaboi'ated.  It  is 
thei'efore  evident  that  this  MS.  supplied 
the  lai-gest  poi-tion  of  Nash's  mat^erials.  1 
have  nifde  notes  of  those  parts  which  were 
rejected  by  Nosh,  and  here  append  a  fevf 
of  therii,  under  the  heads  of  the  respective 
towns  to  which  they  belong : — 

Emix)de  (Sveklode). 

"  And  heere  meethinckethe  I  see  our 
shyre  as  mounted  on  a  Pegasus  flyingo 
over  the  neygliboringe  countyes  and  as  hee 
lately  crossed  Staffordshyre,  Warwick- 
shy  re,  and  Gloucestei-shyre,  so  nowe  eoast- 
inge  to  the  confynes  of  Oxfordshyi'e  hee 
touchethe  that  memorable  stone  devydingo 
fowre  countyes,  wlieare  Edmund  Ironsyde, 
that  Englishe  Hercules,  overthrewe  Ca- 
uutus,  the  puissant  and  worthy  Kinge  of 
Denmarke;  and  thence  ho  caryethe  the 
authority  of  om*  county  about  and  over 
Coteswoidd,  neaver  stiykingo  the  eaiiho 
but  wheare  hee  produceth  a  spiinge,  w*"** 
beyond  that  of  Helicon  flowed  w***  abun- 
dance of  cliarity  to  heavens  eternity,  as  at 
Emlode,  w-**  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  dyd 
befoi-e  the  Conquest  of  England  bestowe 
on  the  Prior  and  his  mounckes  of  Wor- 
cester, but  Emlode  church  wanteth  no- 
bility of  armes,  her  glory  was  in  heaven." 

ECKIlfGTON. 

"And  heere  raysed  on  Breedon  hyll 
s-andethe  WollashuU,  w*^  attended  once 
the  Abbot  of  Westminstoi'  as  his  cheyfo 
lord,  a  place  exposed  to  the  vewe  of  the 
cou'try  and  for   pleasure   affoordinge  a 
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rare  prospect,  and  w«^  not  — —  to- 
geather  yeeldinge  wthall  a  profytable 
soyle,  for  the  watiy  drylles  fallinge  downe 
from  above  towardes  Avon  make  fertyle 
the  syde  of  the  hylL  Wolvershulla,  aun- 
ciently  so  wrytten  (weare  it  eyther  of 
abondbmoe  of  wolfes  w^^  before  and  synce 
the  Conquest  have  ravened  in  this  iland, 
and  I  think  especially  heere  abontes  be- 
cause dyvers  places  trenche  on  the  name 
of  wolfe,  or  weare  it  for  other  reasons) 
was  as  far  as  I  can  yet  iynd  the  seate 
fyrst  of  Richard  Muchgros,  who  in  the 
raygne  of  Kinge  Henry  the  third  and  I 
gather  33  Hen.  fitz  Johis  Beg.,  beinge 
styled  de  Wolvershnll,  was  before  other 
men  of  estimation  a  wytnes  to  a  deede 
made  by  William  de  Beauchamp  de  Elmley 
to  the  Priory  of  Worcester,  Muchgros,  as 
I  take  itt,  beeinge  in  Longdon  eyther  gave 
the  name  to  the  family  of  Muchgros,  or 
thence  reoeaved  the  same.  (In  a  note:) 
Henry  the  first  granted  by  his  charter  to 
Walter  de  Beanchamp  that  hee  might 
^ase  wolfes  in  Worcestershyre.  (See 
Bymer's  Federa.") 

Haetinoton. 

"Vppon  the  deathe  of  that  reverend, 
lovinge,  zelons,  and  powerfiiU  preacher  of 
the  wourd  of  God,  Mr.  Thomas  Feryraan, 
the  ealder  prebendary  of  the  cathedral! 
chorch  of  Worcester  and  parson  of  this 
church, — 

"  "Wboee  asse,  whose  oxe,  whose  state  hare  I 
desyrde, 
What  fynescrode  up  or  ought  was  hys  requyred, 
N&ye,  when  in  what  did  I  my  sealic  professc, 
A  not  frind  to  the  wydowe,  fatherles  ? 
Tis  true  heavens  s*  thy  want  in  tears  we  mone. 
And  wish  of  tenne  we  suche  might  nowe  fynd 

one; 
Our  tymcs  cut  short  and  devydes  the  three- 
score tenne, 
In  one  and  twentie  endes  the  lyfe  of  men. 
Thou  peacefull  was,  most  fatherlyke  and  kind, 
Our  borders  children  sealfes  yet  beare  in  mynd ; 
81eepe  then  in  Christ,  enioye  thy  goale  thats 

won, 
Weele  praie  the  rest  maie  doe  as  thou  hast  don ; 
And  leame  of  thee  so  to  receave  at  last, 
Such  buss,  such  glory,  as  in  heaven  thou  hast." 

Lnn)sn)GB. 

"You  see  Lyndrige  w***  her  ample  ly- 
berties  extending  to  the  iudgment  of  lyfe 
and  deathe,  and  mencioninge  amonge  others 
the  tryall  by  water  and  fyre,  w«^  is  to 
determyne  by  the  Kinckinge  or  swimingc  of 
the  accused,  beeinge  bound  crossc  handcs  to 
feete  in  the  water,  wheatber  hee  weare 
guyltie  or  not,  as  allsoe  to  prove  hys  inno- 
cency  in  the  cryme  layde  to  hys  charge 
by  induringe  a  buminge  iron  for  a  space  in 
hys  bare  palme,  but  thease  are  longe  synce 
abolyshed  by  religion  and  reason  her  hand- 
mayd,  lyke  that  decydinge  of  matters  by 
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combate,  w***  except  in  some  very  rare 
causes  is  w^''  a  most  sharpe  censure  ex- 
cluded out  of  the  Churche." 

Bbwdley. 

"  Bewdley  hath  a  fayre  brydge  of  stone 
emulating  Worcester's  brydge,  with  a 
gatehouse  as  Worcester's  bry^e,  but  thys 
of  tymber,  that  towringe  with  stone.  This 
brydge  interleygnethe  Seveme  fyrst  into 
our  Shyre,  the  beutifull  ornament  and 
prodigall  benefactor  of  our  county,  who 
supplyethe  to  Bewdley  with  abundance  of 
coale,  the  want  of  fewell  w*^**  it  had  other- 
wise sustayned  by  the  utter  overthrowe  of 
a  bosome  frynde  and  nerest  neyghbour, 
the  late  renowned  forest  of  once  ilourish- 
inge  Wyre,  for  theare  Bewdley  bounded 
the  north-west  lymit  of  Worcestershyre, 
and  now  is  onely  leafte  Tickenhill  Pearcke, 
w*^'*  with  her  tall  spreadinge  oakes  hath 
some  resemblance  of  her  ancient  mother 
Wyre,  inclosing  that  delightiiill  house 
mounted  over  Bewdley,  w*''  Kinge  Henry 
the  seaventh  built  for  his  sonnc,  that  hope- 
full  Prynce  Arthur,  and  nowe  a  mansion 
for  his  ma^'*'  consell  of  the  marches  of 
Wales,  althoughe  of  late  seeldome  fre- 
quented." 

COTESTOWN  (CTTSDEAN). 

"Worcestershire  having  seysed  Gates- 
town  for  hys  owne,  fiyethe  downe  thease 
hylles,  not  touchinge  the  ground  tyll  hee 
comethe  to  Tedington,  Aulston,  and  Wash- 
borne,  whom  hee  imbracethe  as  hys  chyld- 
ren;  and  though  devyded  by  Gloucester- 
shire, yet  perswadeth  them  to  paye  theyre 
tythe  to  theyr  own  Guerbury,  and  causeth 
Washbome  to  attend  the  court  of  the  lord 
of  Breedon,  being  bothe  in  Worcester- 
shyre, and  thence  tuminge  home  with 
thease  riche  augmentations  hee  offered  at 
the  feete  of  his  lord  and  kynge  the  towne 
of  Dudley,  w*''  the  manners  of  Dalesford 
and  Tidmanton,  to  bee  healde  of  his  ma*'« 
in  capite.  To  the  Bishop  hys  spirituall 
lord  hee  tendered  the  ample  parishes  of 
Tredington  and  Blockley.  To  hys  con- 
sellors,  the  Prior  and  Monckcs  of  Wor- 
cester, Shipston-uppon-Stowre,  Emlode, 
and  Icombe,  with  Tedington,  Aulstone, 
and  Wasbom,  the  dependant  of  Guer- 
bury. To  the  abbot  of  Peareshore,  the 
manner  of  Aldermaster.     To  the  ■ 

of  Breedon,  Coleston,  and  Washbom*s  Con- 
stabelwyke.  And  gyvinge  aw^e  all,  hee 
reservethe  to  hymsealfe  the  glory  of  all." 

Tenbitet. 

"In  the  northe  wall  of  the  chancell, 
under  an  anciente  arche,  is  a  remarkable 
monument,  raysed  from  the  ground,  where- 
uppon  lyethe  a  portraiture,  not  exceedinge 
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the  stature  of  a  ehyld  in  the  tender  age  of 
his  springe  youthe,  anned  all  in  mayle,  and 
over  that  hys  coate  fashioned  lyke  one  of 
the  holy  voyage,  betweene  hys  lyttell 
handes  lyfted  upon  hys  breast  the  hert  of 
a  man  above  the  proportion  of  hys  body, 
hys  legs  crossed,  and  at  hys  feete  a  Talbot. 
Coniecturinge  who  thys  should  bee,  1  can- 
not but  thinck  hee  was  some  noble  spirite, 
eyther  of  the  rase  of  the  liordts  of  thys 
towne,  or  the  other  worthy  Pceres  whose 
ensignes  of  honor  are  in  thys  churche, 
w*^**  out  of  hys  abundant  devotyon  to 
Allmighty  God  and  hys  conragious  hert 
Bunnountinge  his  yeeres,  had  desygned  to 
spend  hys  lyfe  in  fightinge  against  the 
enemyes  of  the  Christian  faythe,  but  pre- 
vented by  deathe,  lyethe  here  buryed ;  or 
otherwise  some  renowned  child  who  dyd 
an  acte  above  hys  age  against  the  infidells. 
For  had  hee  b^-n  a  knyght  contracted 
in  thys  module,  hee  shoulde  have  byn 
gyrded  w**  a  suorde  w^**  gyveth  hym  hys 
order." 

Bespord. 

Tlie  hyperbolical  language  of  epitaphs, 
it  seems,  had  aroused  the  anger  of  Mr. 
Habington,  for  he  snyn  under  this  head : — 

"I  wyll  heer  omitt  the  epitaphes  w'^'' 
some  ordinary  poet,  more  pleasiuge  hym- 
sealfe  then  dclyghtiiige  the  reader,  hath 
to  satisfye  some  indulgent  parents  weep- 
ingc  over  the  funeralls  of  theyre  chyldren, 
sett  out  in  so  many  lyncs  as  wyll  fryght 
the  behoulder  to  peruse  them.' 


» 


The  lost  Parish  of  Nafford. 

The  present  parish  church  of  Birling- 
ham  was  formerly  only  a  chapel  to  Naf- 
ford, the  site  of  which  church  is  entirely 
unknown  and  lost  to  living  memory. 
Tradition  points  out  a  rising  ground  near 
an  extensive  mill  at  Nafford,  on  which 
it  is  said  the  church  stood,  but  the  keenest 
eye  cannot  discover  any  traces,  und  there 
is  now  but  one  house  in  the  vicinity.  Mr. 
Habington  comments  as  follows  : — 

"On  the  aspyring  heygth  of  Bredon 
hyll  stood  Nafford's  church,  where  S* 
Katherin  was  in  former  ages  honored, 
resemblinge  the  montaync  Sina,  wheather 
her  body  was  after  her  martyrdoom  by 
angells  miraculously  translated.  But  Naf- 
ford lyethe  nowe  interred  without  monu- 
ment, leavinge  us  to  hojie  that  theyre 
soules  who  have  heretofore  in  thys  ruin- 
ated churche  soarved  God,  have  followed 
S*  Katherin  in  the  montayne  of  heaven." 

Hanbtjet. 

"  Ilambury,  neere  Wyeh,  so  wrytten  to 
distinguy.she  it  from  Hembury  in  saho 
marisco,  com.  Gloucest.  w*"**  bel(mginge, 
OS  thys,  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  was. 


as  thys,  alienated  from  the  Bishopricke. 
But  let  mee  now  suppose  our  Hambury 
in  the  purity  of  the  originall,  that  I  may 
better  discover  the  antiquityes  theareof. 
It  is  seated  in  the  hundred  of  Oswaldes- 
towe.  East  on  Feckenham  and  Bradeley, 
West  on  Hadzor,  Northe  on  Stoke  Prior 
and  Wichband,  Southe  on  Hymbleton. 
And  althoughe  our  county  is  graced  w*** 
so  many  pleasant  prospectes,  as  scarce  any 
shyre  the  lyke,  in  so  muche  as  allmost 
eavery  littell  hyll  largely  afiburdethe  the 
same,  yet  aspyringe  Hambury  obtaygninge 
the  principality,  overlookethe  them  alL 
A  stately  seate  meete  for  a  kinges  pallace, 
and  had  it  but  the  comodity  of  our  Se- 
veme  myght  compare  with  that  of  Wynde- 
sore.  Neyther  wanted  theare  for  recrea- 
tion of  our  kynges  a  fayre  parke,  w<=** 
thoughe  in  thys  paryshe,  is  styled  Feck- 
enham parcke,  sortinge  in  name  with  the 
kynges  vast  forrest  readiinge  in  former 
ages  far  and  wyde.  A  lai^e  walke  for 
savage  beastes,  but  nowe  more  comody- 
ously  changed  to  the  civill  habitations 
of  many  gentellmen,  the  freehouldes  of 
wealthy  yeomen,  and  dwellinges  of  in- 
dustryous  husbandmen.  Cfrcdus  opus  agri- 
colis.  But  Ilambuerj'es  churche,  w*^^,  in- 
vironed  w***  highe  and  mighty  trees,  is 
able  to  terrify e  afar  oflf  an  ignorant  enimy 
w*''  a  deceytfull  shape  of  an  invincible 
castell,  maye  ryghtly  bee  called  the  lan- 
thome  of  our  county.  The  Bishop  of 
Worcester  was  heere  lord  and  patron,  but 
had  not,  as  far  I  can  yet  see,  charter 
warren,  because  beeinge  in  the  myddest  of 
the  kynges  forrest  it  might  have  byn  pre- 
judiciall  to  hys  game.' 


»> 


Deoitwich. 

"  Wych,  yf  you  onely  consyder  but  the 
scituation  theareof  beeing  in  a  lowe  valley 
by  an  obscure  brooke  overtopped  w"" 
hylles  shrowdinge  itt  from  pleasant  pro- 
spects you  would  instantly  neglect  it,  but 
when  you  see  heere  the  most  excellent 
fountaynes  of  salt  in  thys  iland,  and 
reade  that  salt,  sygnifyinge  wysdome,  was 
used  in  the  oulde  sacrifices  to  declare  that 
zeale  of  devotion  ought  to  bee  tempered 
w***  discretion,  and  that  our  Savyour  called 
hys  disciples  the  salt  of  the  earthe,  be- 
cause they  should  w***  theyre  preachinge 
so  season  the  soules  of  men  as  they  might 
not  fall  to  corruption ;  and  to  leave  with 
reverence  Dyvine  mysterycs,  that  salt  is 
not  onely  so  necessary  for  the  use  of  men 
as  wee  cannot  \y\e  without  itt,  but  allso 
as  S*.  Gregory  wrytethe,  it  hathe  byn  ap- 
plycd  for  the  cure  of  beastes,  wee  must 
needes  have  thys  towne  in  highe  estima- 
tion. Tliease  sprynges  of  salt  havinge  l)yn 
I  tliink  heere  from  the  tyme  of  Noes  flud. 
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I  am  perswaded  that  when  thys  iland  was 
^•rst  inhabited  w"*  men,  they  shortly  after 
made  heere  a  plantation ;  for  althoughe  in 
Cheshyre  are  salt  wells  at  theyre  wyches, 
and  salt  is  allso  made  of  the  salt  water  of 
the  sea,  yet  ours  heere  is  the  pm-est  and 
fynest  sidt  of  all,  neyther  doe  I  wonder 
that  a  brooke  of  freshe  water  rysinge 
above  Bromsegrove  and  descendinge  thence 
^tii  wyndinge  meanders  shoidd  passe  so 
neere  the  sk3nrte8  of  thease  salt  wells 
without  ofiendinge  them,  for  they  have 
severall  springes  that  naturally  ryse  out  of 
a  hyll,  but  thease  miraculously  granted  by 
God  in  an  inland  country  far  distant  from 
the  seas ;  and  as  the  bathe  for  a  medecyne 
to  our  infyrmityes,  so  thease  for  seasoninge 
our  sustenance,  ascribinge  to  the  hand  of 
God  that  the  freashe  water  very  often 
overflowinge  the  sayd  pitts,  nevertheles  the 
salt  water  retayneth  the  former  strength, 
not  8uffi*ing  any  mixture  or  detriment 
thereby.  And  wch.  is  more  to  be  observed, 
that  wheras  ther  is  an  infinite  quantity 
of  salt  water  for  halfe  the  yere  drawen 
out  of  the  sayd  pitts,  yet  when  ther  is  an 
intermission  of  taking  any  more  water 
thence  for  the  other  halfe  yeer,  the  brine 
never  overfloweth  the  pitt,  but  keepes  a 
certaine  residence  ther  in." 

Mr.  Habington  also  alludes  to  the  many 
great  men  who  had  inheritance  in  the 
Ihroitwich  salt-pits,  and  had  their  names 
enrolled  as  burgesses.  He  therefore  ex- 
cepts to  Leland's  description  of  the  bur- 
gesses as  poor  men,  and  declares  that  "  at 
thys  instant  they  are  of  that  generous  dis- 
position as  they  are  ryghtly  called  the 
Gentellmen  of  Wych." 

The  names  of  the  owners  of  phatcs  (vats) 
in  Wich,  4  Edw.  I.,  collected  out  of  a  roll 
called  "Rentate  firmavioris  comixysitionis 
in  the  tyme  of  Henry  Rudinge  and  Thomas 
Walker,  Baylifes  of  Wich  :"— 

"The  Barons  de  Beauchamps  then  by 
inheritance  Shyreefes  of  thys  shyre  had 
phates  in  Wich. 

John  Cassy  had  phates. 
John  Rudinge  had  phates  of  hys  owne, 
and   phates  allso  of  Elizabeth   Gey  and 
Willm.  Gardyner. 

"  John  Hethe  had  phates  of  hys  owne 
and  of  John  Ru^e  and  Agnes  Egge. 

"  John  Wick. 

"  John  Gey. 

"  John  Wheller  had  of  hys  owne  and  of 
the  Shyreefe,  Richard  FoHat,  and  Edward 
Crossewell. 

"John  Cotes  had  of  hys  owne  and  of 
John  Wich,  John  Ruggc,  and  Richard 
Budinge. 

"  John  Turning. 

"John  Walker  had  of  hys  owne  and 


« 
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Eleanor  DeflTord,  Willm.  Bachctote,  and 
Willm.  Persirard. 

*'Jolm  Braze  had  of  hys  owne,  the 
Shyreefes,  John  Le  Walker,  John  Chyld, 
and  Wyllm.  Walshe. 

"John  Walle  had  of  hys  owne  and  of 
Thomas  Wibbe,  Willm.  Walker,  sen.,  and 
John  Walker. 

"  John  Leche  had  of  hys  owne  and  of 
Thomas  Walker. 

"  Heury  Rudinge  had  of  hys  owne  and 
of  the  Earle  of  Warr.  and  Willm.  Gar- 
dynor. 

"Henry  Crossewell  had  of  hys  owne 
and  of  Roger  Sharpe,  Richard  Wythe, 
Wm.  Banard,  Alice  Gay,  Thomas  Gay, 
the  Shyreefe,  and  Matild.  Lench. 

"  Thomas  Walker  had  of  hys  owne  and 
of  the  Earle  of  Warr.,  Thomas  Froxmer, 
the  heyres  of  Willm.  Wyche,  John  Vnet, 
John  Wythe,  John  Ragge,  Vicarmone, 
S*  Richard,  Jone  Oweyn,  Richard  Asseler, 
John  Lech,  Margaret  Wykerd,  Willm. 
Banard. 

"  William  Walker,  senior. 

"  Thomas  Home  had  of  hys  owne  and  of 
John  Throckmorton,  Willm.  Banard,  John 
Furninge. 

"  Thomas  Edwards  had  of  hys  owne  and 
of  Roger  Sharpe. 

"  Thomas  Gay  had  of  hys  owne  and  of 
Richard  Wych,  senior,  John  Wych,  Roger 
Sharp,  John  Burton,  George  Clynt,  Mar- 
garet Marschell,  Henry  Crosswell. 

"  Richard  Wych,  senior,  had  of  hys  owne 
and  of  the  Lord  of  Hampton,  of  Bowl- 
nynch,  John  Furning,  Thomas  Gay,  and 
Henry  Crosswell. 

"  Richard  Wych,  junior,  had  of  his  owne 
and  of  John  Elmbrugge,  John  Wyche, 
the  Earle  of  Warwicke,  Thomas  Mar- 
shall.       ^ 

"  Richard  Wynston  had  of  hys  owne 
and  of  Matild.  Lench,  Willm.  Wynter, 
John  Furninge,  Willm.  Botyller,  and 
George  Clynt. 

"Willm.  Banard  had  of  hys  owne  and 
of  the  Shyreefe,  WilUn.  Bachtote,  Thomas 
Froxmer,  Charles  Nowell,  Thomas  Walker, 
Thomas  Home,  Agnes  Gay,  Henry  Crosse- 
well. 

"Willm.  Walker,  senior,  had  of  hys 
owne  and  of  Thomas  Walker,  and  John 
Wall. 

"  Willm.  Gardyner  had  of  hys  owne  and 
of  ITiomas  Froxmer,  Henry  Rudinge, 
John  Rudinge,  Henry  Couper,  and  Jone 
Norwode. 

"  Willm.  Walshe  had  of  hys  owne  and 
of  Margaret  Walsh,  Willm.  Gardyner, 
Willm.  Bondokes,  Henry  Rudinge,  and 
John  Walker. 

"  Willm.  Gay  had  of  hys  owne  and  of 
Willm.  Banard. 
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Willm.  Dragon  had  of  Roger  Sharp. 
Edmund  Crossewell  had  of  hys  owne 
and  of  the  Shyreefe,  Thomas  Walker,  and 
John  WiUmor. 

"  The  Priores  of  Westwood. 

**  Margery  Kudinge. 

"Margery  Marshall  had  of  her  owne 
and  of  Richard  Wyche,  junior,  Thomas 
Gay,  John  Gkiy. 

"  George  Clynt  had  of  hya  owne  and  of 
Humfrey  Staflford,  the  Shyreefe,  Walter 
JScull,  Willm.  Jenetts,  Shyld,  of  the  wyfe 
of  Wode,  of  the  Baylifes,  and  of  Willm. 
Botyller,  and  Thomas  Gaye. 

"  Margery  Wyherd  had  of  her  owne 
and  Thomas  Throckmorton,  of  Whittenton, 
Roger  Sharpe,  and  Thomas  Warre. 

"  Jone  Shrene." 

Note  (in  later  handwriting.) 

"  At  y*  top  of  y*  other  page  these  names 
are  said  to  be  copied  from  a  BailiiTs  roll, 
made  in  y*  time  of  Ed.  I.  From  several 
of  these  names  I  am  convinced  y«  tran- 
scribers wrote  Ed.  1st  for  Ed.  4th.  Many 
of  ye  persons  here  mentioned  flourished  at 
that  time  in  this  county,  but  few  do  we 
meet  with  so  early  as  y*  reign  of  Ed.  I. 
Besides,  at  that  time  most  men  added  de 
to  their  names,  whereas  here  is  not  one 
with  that  addition  ;  so  that  I  cannot  allow 
this  roll  to  be  older  than  Ed.  3,  tho'  I 
rather  beUeve  Ed.  y*  4th.— C.  L." 

"The  contributors  to  the  schole  of 
Wich  :— 

"  Mr.  T.  Talbot  gave  halfe  a  phate. 

«  Mr.  John  Butler  and  Mr.  WiUm.  But- 
ler gave  halfe  a  phate. 

"George  Bydle  gave  a  quarter  of  a 
phate. 

"Thomas  Moulton,  for  tearme  of  hys 
lyfe,  halfe  a  phate. 

"  The  number  of  all  the  phates  in  Wlch, 
27  Eliz.  R.,  weare  403  Ph.  and  a  quarter." 

"  Ex  rentate  iirmarioris  compositionis 
tempore  Henrici  Rudinge  et  Thomse 
Walker,  Balliv.  villse  de  Wich  An.  Regni 
Regis  Edwardi  post  Conquest.  7**. 


(€ 


Jobs.  Gassy  occupat  16  phates. 

Jobs  Ruding,  habet  10  phates. 

Jobs  Heth,  habet  18  phates. 

Johes  Wyck. 

Johe  Gey. 

Johes  Wheller,  occupat  14  phates. 

Phillippus  Braze. 

Johe  Walle. 

Henric*  Rudinge. 

Uenricus  CrossewelL 

Thomas  Froxmere. 

John  Vnet. 

Richard  Wynston- 

WiUm.  Botyller. 

WUlus  Walshe. 

George  Clint. 

Will*  Jennette. 

Humfrey  Stafforde. 

Tliomas  Throckmorton." 

"  The  rents  of  Wyche,  w<*  I  set  downe 
for  the  rarety,  not  for  the  valeue.  Robert 
Aleyn*  beside  one  messuage  in  the  manor 
of  Wych,  by  the  servyse  of  x**.  and  tenne 
la<lelles  of  salt  by  the  yeere,  to  bee  payde 
at  the  Nativity  of  our  Lorde,  and  thease 
are  valued  at  xx*.  a  yeere  accordingo  to 
the  comon  estimation,  because  a  ladell  of 
salt  is  worthe  a  penny,  beeinge  a  stryke  of 
salt." 

The  ancient  chapel  at  Droitwich,  for- 
merly standing  on  the  bridge,  with  the 
high  road  passing  through  it,  is  alluded  to 
in  the  chapter  on  Martin  Hussingtree 
thus : — 

"Now  to  looke  a  little  backe  on  the 
Rudinges  (formerly  lords  of  the  manor  of 
Martin  Hussingtree).  This  hath  byn  an 
ancient  family,  whose  armes  somewhat 
battered  appeared  at  Wich,  in  the  chapell 
on  the  bridge,  and  have  byn  flourished  on 
the  coaches  and  monuments  of  honorable 
and  riche  men,  who  1  would  to  God  they 
would  cast  downe  theyre  eies  on  thease 
poore  gentlemen,  the  Rudinges,  so  belowe 
there  coates  of  armes  as  they  have  scarce 
ooates  to  clothe  them." 

J.  NOAXE. 

Worcester,  October,  1856. 


GRESHAM  COLLEGE. 


Mb.  Ubban, — Being  well  aware  of  the 
interest  which  you  always  take  in  any 
thing  that  savours  of  education,  I  am  in- 
duced  to  call  your  attention  to  what  I 
cannot  help  terming  a  great  grievance.  I 
allude  to  the  ill-usage  that  Gresham  Col- 
lege has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
gfovemment  of  this  country. 

The  celebrated  endowment  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Gresham  was  intended  by  that  emi- 
nent man  to  spread  a  knowledge  among 
the  citizens  of  London  of  the  noble  scienceeiy 


— as  astronomy,  law,  cUvinity,  music,  and 
geometry.  Tlie  college,  in  which  the  lec- 
tures on  these  subjects  were  originally  held, 
occupied  a  spot  of  ground,  situate  between 
Broad-street  and  Bishopsgate-street ;  but, 
in  the  year  1768,  during  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  soon  after 
the  dissensions  between  the  court  and  the 
city,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed, 
whereby  the  Gresham  trustees  were  forced 
to  give  up  to  the  government  the  site  of 
their  college,  for  a  rent  of  iS500  a-year. 
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The  lectures  were  after  this  delivered  in 
a  room  in  the  Koyal-Exchange,  capable  of 
holding  not  more  than  fifty  persons.  At 
last,  the  trustees,  with  a  public  spirit  for 
which  they  cannot  receive  too  much  credit, 
determined  on  rebuilding  the  college,  and 
that  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  afford  far 
greater  accommodation  than  hitherto. 
The  situation  which  the  college  at  present 
occupies  was  chosen,  and  those  of  the  pub- 
lic who  have  attended  the  various  lectures 
are  the  best  judges  as  to  whether  the  in- 
tentions of  its  munificent  founder  are  fully 
carried  out»  as  fiir  as  is  in  the  power  of  the 
trustees. 

But  we  must  now  see  what  the  govern- 
ment has  done  with  the  property  on  which 
it  had  seized  in  1768,  for  the  purpose  of 
Imilding  a  miserable  excise-offiee.  Three 
jears  ago  it  was  determined  that  this 
office  should  be  removed  to  Somerset- 
House,  in  consequence  of  which  the  old 
Bte  of  Gresham  College  was  sold.  By  this 
transaction  the  government  realized  a  sum 
of  one  hundred  and  nine  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds;  or,  in  other  words,  by 
selling  that  for  which  it  had  given  five 
hundred  a-year,  it  raised  a  capital  which 
would  bring  in,  at  a  moderate  interest, 
nearly  five  thousand.  One  would  have 
thought  that  some  assistance  might  have 


been  afforded  by  the  government  towards 
an  endowment  which  it  had  so  much  ill- 
treated  in  former  times,  and  by  which  it 
had  profited  so  largely ;  especially  as  the 
funds,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees, 
are  by  no  means  sufficient  for  doing  justice 
to  the  institution.  A  good  library  is  re- 
quired, and  the  lectures  on  astronomy  and 
geometry  are  not  complete  without  suit- 
able apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
tration. 

In  fact,  a  very  large  sum  is  needed,  to 
place  this  venerable  establishment  on  a 
footing  worthy  of  the  name  of  its  founder. 
And  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Urban,  you  will  agree 
with  me  in  saying  that  Gresham  College 
has  very  large  claims  on  government. 

A  commissioner  was  sent  down  a  short 
time  since,  to  inquire  into  its  present  con- 
dition: whether  the  government  intends 
to  make  some  reparation  for  its  past  con- 
duct, or  to  utterly  annihilate  the  college 
and  carry  off  the  professors  bodily,  I  am 
unable  to  say.  Time  will  shew.  Certain 
it  is,  that  the  fate  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham's 
legacy  to  his  country  is  awaited  by  many 
with  the  greatest  anxiety.  I  beg  to  re- 
main, yours  most  sincerely. 

An  Old  FsisirD. 
December  1st,  1856. 


MILPORD.HAVEN  AND  THE   SOUTH  WALES  RAILWAY. 


Mb.  Ubban, — Your  readers  are  doubt- 
less well  acquunted  with  the  immense  ad- 
Tantages  possessed  by  the  great  natural 
harbour  of  Milford-Haven,  which  may  be 
■afely  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  finest, 
if  not  the  finest,  harbour  of  the  world. 
Nevertheless,  it  may  be  useful  at  the  pre- 
sent time  to  recall  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject 

This  harbour  is  spacious  enough  to 
contain  the  whole  British  navy,  which 
might  there  ride  in  safety  from  every 
wind,  and  with  free  ingress  and  egress  at 
all  times.  It  is  situated  also  in  the  most 
convenient  spot  that  could  well  have  been 
contrived  for  carrying  on  the  trade  with 
the  south  of  Ireland  and  with  America. 
The  high  land  at  its  mouth  is  the  first 
land  that  is  seen  from  the  deck  or  the 
mast-head  of  vessels  arriving  from  the 
western  world,  which  might  sail  straight 
into  this  magnificent  harbour,  and  thereby 
avoid  all  the  dangers  of  the  channel  navi- 
gation, and  at  the  same  time  save  a  day  in 
tiie  voyage  to  London.  It  might  natu- 
rally be  expected  that  this  harbour  would 
carry  away  a  large  part  of  the  trade  both 
of  Liverpool  and  of  BristoL  Why,  then, 
haa  it  so  long  been  neglected?    Several 


causes  have  contributed  to  this  neglect; 
all  of  which,  however,  there  seems  now  a 
prospect  of  having  removed.  The  chief 
one  has  been  the  difficulty  and  expense  of 
inland  communication  with  it.  This  is 
now  removed,  in  some  degree,  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  South  Wales  Railway  to  its 
shore,  although  the  Directors  of  that  Com- 
pany, with  their  usual  penny -wise  policy, 
have,  at  present,  only  made  a  single  line 
for  the  last  few  miles,  which  is  already 
found  insufficient  for  the  Irish  traffic  alone, 
and  they  must  soon  be  compelled  to  lay 
down  a  second  line.  The  want  of  wharves 
and  warehouses,  or  accommodation  of  any 
kind,  has  also  helped  to  drive  away  com- 
merce from  this,  its  natural  channel.  The 
railway  company  has  b^un  to  supply  these 
deficiencies  also,  but,  at  present,  in  a  very 
insufficient  and  unsatisfactory  manner. 
The  want  of  protection  in  time  of  war  has 
also  been  another  objection ;  but  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour  is  now  at  last  fortified,  and 
a  fieet  of  merchant-ships  may  lie  in  the 
harbour  as  scciurely  as  in  any  other  in  the 
British  islands.  The  want  of  commercial 
docks  is  also  complained  of;  for  this  evil  I 
will  venture  * )  propose  a  bold  remedy, 
which  would  b    at  once  speedy  and  effica- 
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cions, — the  sale  of  Pembroke  dockyard  to 
a  commercial  company.  This  may  appear 
a  bold  proposal,  but  a  little  consideration 
will  shew  it  to  be  a  very  reasonable  one. 
As  a  naval  dockyard  for  ships  of  war  it  is 
perfectly  useless,  it  is  not  at  all  required, 
we  have  plenty  of  naval  dockyards  without 
it,  and  this  one  has  been  chiefly  distin- 
guished as  one  continued  series  of  parlia- 
mentary jobs.  Up  to  the  present  moment 
every  vessel  that  is  built  there  is  obliged 
to  be  sent  round  the  Land's-End  and  the 
coast  of  Cornwall  to  Plymouth,  or  Ports- 
mouth, or  Chatham,  to  have  its  masts,  and 
rigging,  and  stores  put  in ;  why  may  not 
the  hulls  be  just  as  well  built  in  those 
dockyards  also  ?  A  commercial  company, 
with  sufficient  capital,  would  at  once  give 
life  and  activity  to  the  harbour  and  to  the 
trade  of  the  district,  as  well  as  great  faci- 
lities to  the  whole  trade  of  England  with 
the  West. 

Even  if  this  great  object  cannot  be 
effected,  considerable  good  may  be  done 
by  calling  public  attention  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  South  Wales  Railway.  Any 
thing  more  mean,  and  penurious,  and  short- 
sighted than  their  present  policy  can  hardly 
be  imagined.  The  station,  which  forms 
the  terminus  of  the  line  on  the  bank  of 
this  noble  harbour,  is  a  mere  shed,  without 
any  sort  of  accommodation  for  passengers, 
— no  hotel,  no  refreshment-room,  scarcely 
even  a  waiting-room.  The  only  communi- 
cation with  the  dockyard,  or  with  the  town 
of  Pembroke,  is  an  open  boat,  across  a 
harbour  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide ! 
Suppose  a  party  of  ladies  going  from 
London  on  a  visit  to  Earl  Cawdor,  at 
Stackpoole  Court.  They  leave  town  im- 
mediately after  an  early  breakfast,  and  are 
expected  to  dinner;  the  weather  is  wet 
and  stormy — they  are  obliged  to  shut  up 
the  windows  of  the  first-class  carriage  to 
keep  out  the  wind  and  the  rain ;  after  a 
tedious  journey  they  arrive  at  the  terminus, 
but  not  until  after  dark;  the  wind  con- 
tinues boisterous,  the  rain  comes  down  in 
buckets- full,  as  it  commonly  does  in  Mil- 
ford-Haven ;  there  is  no  shelter  for  them ; 
heated  and  fatigued  as  they  nre,  they  must 
proceed  at  once  to  embark  in  an  open  boat, 
and  with  the  help  of  four  stout  rowers 
they  cross  the  harbour.  Tliey  arrive  at 
the  opposite  bank,  drenched  to  the  skin, 
and  scramble  on  shore  in  the  dark  as  well 
as  they  can.  As  they  belong  to  the  fa- 
voured class.  Lord  Cawdor's  carriage  has 
been  permitted  to  enter  the  dockyard,  and 


they  have  not  far  to  walk;  if  they  had  not 
been  expected,  or  did  not  belong  to  the 
aristocracy,  they  would  not  have  been  so 
favoured ;   they  must  then  have  walked 
through  the  dockyard  to  the  omnibus  for 
Pembroke,  stationed  outside  the  gates,  a 
notice  being  stuck  upon  the  gates  that 
private  carriages  only  are  admitted  within 
the  dockyard.     What  right  has  any  Jack- 
in-office  to  make  such  a  regulation  ?   Who 
pays  for  the  dockyard  ?     Why  should  not 
the  omnibus  be  allowed  to  approach  as  near 
to  the  harbour   as   a   private   carriage  ? 
Wlio  is  responsible  for  this  abuse  ?     This 
grievance,  however,   does  not  affect   the 
Railway   Company,   but  I  have   not  yet 
done  with  the  directors.     They  announce 
publicly,  and  invite  the  public  to  purchase, 
ToTTRiST-TiCKETS.     Let  not  the  public  be 
deceived — they  are  a  regular  swindle.  Few 
lines  possess  greater  attraction  for  a  tour- 
ist than  the  JSouth  Wales  Railway;  within 
sight,  or  within  easy  reach  of  every  station, 
is  some  interesting  ruin  of  a  castle,  an 
abbey,  or  a  church ;  a  totjeist  naturally 
wishes  to  take  his  time,  and  stop  at  every 
station.     Oh   no,  say  the  Directors,  you 
must  only  stop  at  those  stations  which  we 
choose  to  dictate  to  you.    We  will  take 
care  to  select  those  stations  where  there  is 
the  least  to  be  seen,  and  you  must  pay  the 
full  fare  from  those  stations  we  have  se- 
lected to  any  others  that  you  wish  to  stop 
at.   So  that,  eventually,  the  tourist  finds 
that  he  has  paid  more  than  if  he  had  not 
bought  a  tourist-ticket  at  all.     It  is 
obvious  that  it  can  make  no  real  difference 
to  the  Company  how  often  the  tourist 
stops,  provided  he  does  not  go  twice  over 
the  same  ground  in  the  same  direction; 
and  this  regulation  is  scarcely  compatible 
with  common  honesty.     Its  injustice  is  so 
evident,  that,  when  1  was  there  last  sum- 
mer, the  officers  of  the  Company,  at  seve- 
ral stations,  were  ashamed  to  take  the 
money,   saying  that  the  toueist-tickkt 
was  sufficient ;  but  when  I  presumed  upon 
this  at  other  stations,  a  different  view  of 
the  matter  was  taken  there,  and  the  money 
demanded,  even  with  some  degree  of  rude- 
ness.    Surely  the  shareholders  should  in- 
sist upon  the  directors  cancelling  so  dis- 
graceful  a  regulation  as  this.     If  these 
tourists'-tickets  were  treate<l  in  a  liberal 
manner,  a  large  number  of  persons  would 
be  induced  to  visit  this  beautiful  line  of 
country   in  the   summer  months. — Your 
obedient  servant,  A  Tourist. 
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FOLK-LORE.    THE  ORIGIN  OF  WHITSTABLE. 


Mb.  Urbas",  —  While  strolling  on  the 
Kentish  coast  last  summer  I  halted  at  a 
roadside  inn,  in  what  I  foond  was  styled 
•*  West  end  of  Heme"  I  inquired,  among 
other  matters,  the  distance  to  WliitstaHe, 
and  received  the  desired  information  fix)m 
the  portly,  goodnatured-looking  mistress, 
with  the  addition,  "  Ah,  sir,  that's  a  queer 
place;  you'll  see  all  the  houses  stuck  up 
and  down  the  hill,  just  as  the  devil  dropped 
'em,  as  folk  say  here."  I  naturally  asked 
the  particulars  of  this  diabolical  feat,  and 
in  answer  was  &voured  with  the  following 
tale,  which  I  do  not  give  in  the  good  lady's 
own  words,  lest  I  should  wound  the  amour 
propre  of  the  respected  citizens  of  Duro- 
vemum,  for,  according  to  her,  "  it  was  all 
along  of  the  wickedness  of  the  Canterbury 
people,"  of  which  some  instances  were  sup- 
plied. 

Canterbury,  as  all  the  world  of  Kent 
knows,  is  "no  mean  city"  now;  but  six 
centuries  ago,  when  it  was  the  resort  of 
thousands  of  pilgrims,  it  was  so  glorious 
that  it  excited  the  wrath  of  the  foul  fiend, 
and  its  inhabitants  being  as  bad  as  Jerome 
describes  the  people  of  Jerusalem  to  have 
been  when  that  city  too  was  famous  for 
pilgrimages,  he  sought  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  cast  it  into  the  sea,  if  the  ser- 
vice of  prayer  and  praise  usually  performed 
by  night  and  by  day  at  the  tomb  of  St. 
Thomas  the  Martyr  should  be  once  sus- 
pended. Long  and  eagerly  did  Satan 
watch,  but  though  the  people  grew  worse 
and  worse  daily,  the  religious  were  faith- 
ful to  their  duties,  and  he  almost  gave  up 
the  hope  of  submerging  the  proud  city. 
At  length,  however,  his  time  came.  A 
great  festival  had  been  held,  at  which  the 
chaplains  at  the  saint's  tomb  had  of  course 
borne  a  prominent  part,  and  when  night 
came,  utterly  exhausted,  they  slept,— all, 
and  every  one. 

The  glory  of  Canterbury  was  now  gone 


for  ever.  Down  pounced  the  fiend,  and 
endeavoured  to  grasp  the  city  in  his  arms, 
but,  though  provided  with  claws  pro- 
verbially long,  he  was  unable  to  embrace 
one-half,  so  vast  was  its  size.  A  portion, 
however,  he  seized,  and  having,  with  a  few 
strokes  of  his  wings  reached  the  open  sea, 
he  cast  in  his  evil  burden.  Thrice  he  re- 
peated his  journey,  portion  after  portion 
was  sunk,  and  the  city  was  all  but  anni- 
hilated, when  the  prayers  of  the  neglected 
St.  Thomas  prevailed,  and  an  angelic  vision 
was  sent  to  brother  Hubert,  the  sacristan, 
which  roused  and  directed  him  what  to  do. 
He  rushed  into  the  church,  and  seizing  the 
bell-rope,  he  pulled  vigorously.  The  great 
bell  Harry,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
centre  tower  of  the  minster,  ordinarily  re- 
quired the  exertions  of  ten  men  to  set  it 
in  motion,  but  it  now  yielded  to  the  touch 
of  one,  and  a  loud  boom  from  its  conse- 
crated metal  scared  the  fiend  just  as  he 
reached  the  verge  of  the  sea;  in  despair 
he  dropped  his  prey  and  fled,  and  Canter- 
bury has  never  since  excited  his  envy  by 
its  splendour. 

There  was  a  remarkable  difierence  in 
the  fate  of  the  different  parts  of  Satan's 
last  armful,  from  which  a  great  moral 
lesson  was  justly  drawn  by  my  informant. 
Those  very  few  houses  in  which  more  good 
than  bad  were  found  were  preserved  from 
destruction  by  falling  on  the  hill-side,  and 
they  thus  gave  rise  to  the  thriving  port 
of  Whitstable ;  while  the  majority,  where 
the  proportions  were  reversed,  dropped  into 
the  sea  a  mile  off,  and  there  their  remains 
are  still  to  be  seen ;  but  antiquaries,  if  igno- 
rant of  the  facts  of  the  case,  have  mistaken 
them  for  the  ruins  of  Roman  edifices  sub- 
merged by  the  encroaching  ocean.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  they  will  suffer  the  in- 
valuable guide,  local  tradition,  to  set  them 
right.  « # 


THE  MEADE  FAMILY. 


Mb.  Uebak,  —  The  Meade  altar-tomb, 

against  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  at 

Elmdon,  Essex,  is  late  Perpendicular  work, 

but  very  rich  in  detail ;  the  material  is  a 

greenish  sort  of  Purbeck  marble.    It  bears 

the  following  inscription : — 

"ThomaB  Meade  armigero,  Recundo  Juntlciarlo 
de  bunco,  hie  humato,  fidelisHiina  sua  conjux  Jo- 
hanna posoit  obiit  Mail  1585." 

On  it  are  the  following  arms,  many  times 
repeated,  but  no  colours  given. 

Meade,  a  chevron  lietwcen  three  peli- 
cans volning,  (the  colours  should  be  sab. 


a  chevron  between  three  pelicans  or,  vulned 
gu.)  also  two  other  coats. 

1.  On  a  fess  between  three  storks;  as 
many  cross-crosslets. 

2.  On  a  chevron  between  three  coltB* 
heads  couped,  two  chevronels. 

Crest  of  Meade.     On  a  ducal  coronet 
an  eagle  displayed,  with  two  necks. 

I    subjoin    a    pedigree    of  the   Meade 
family,  so  far  as  the  county  of  Essex  is 
concerned.      Tlie    name    is    spelt    indif- 
ferently Meade  and  Mede. 
Elmdon  and  Wendon-Lofts,  though  sepa- 
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rate  parishes,  form  one  village.  The  ancient 
mansion  of  the  Measles,  now  belonging  to 
the  Wilkes'  family,  is  in  the  latter  parish. 
The  church,  now  rebuilt,  adjoins  the  house. 


There  are  seTend  flat  stones  with  in- 
scriptions to  the  Medes  in  Wendon-Lofts 
church,  but  no  arms;  their  dates  are 
worked  into  the  accompanying  pedigpree. 


Thomas  Meade,  Esq., 
the  first  of  the  fa- 
mily -who  settled  in 
Essex,  at  Elmdon. 
He  was  second  Jus- 
tice of  the  King's 
Bench.  Died  1585. 
Monument  in  Elm- 
don Church,  as  de- 
scribed. 


=  1. 


issoe,  one  daughter. 


=  2.  Johanna  Clamp,  widow  of  Huntingdon. 


Sir  Thomes  Meade,  Knt., : 
of  Wendon  Lofts.   Ser- 

Jeant  -  at  -  Law,  1567; 
udge  of  the  King's 
Bench,  1578.  Died  Sept. 
18,  1617. 


Bridget,  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Brograne, 
Knt.,  of  Herts. 


2ginf 


Reginald, 

of  Elmdon. 

Issue  failed. 


Matthew, 
of  Cresshall. 


Thomas, 

inre-deceased  his 

father. 


Sir  John  Mcadc,  Knt. ; 
buried  at  Wendon 
Lofts,  June  18, 1638. 


Katharine, 
died  Aug. 
16, 1639. 


I 


Charles.       George.       Bobert 


I 


Thomas,  only  son  and  heir ; 
died  MH>r  13,  1678,  aged 
50  ;  buried  at  Wendon 
Lofts. 


Margaret,  daughter  and 
heir  of  Dcbncy,  of  Nor- 
folk. Buried  at  Wen- 
don Lofts. 


Two  daughters. 


I 


John  Meade,  Knq., 
son  and  heir ;  died 
June  24. 1715,  aged 
63;  buried  at  Wen- 
don. 


Nine  children,  of  whom 


Jane,  daughter  of  William  Wardom,  Esq. ; 
buried  at  Wendon  Lofts. 


I 


I 


John,  Jane,      »      John  Whaley,  Margaret,  =>  William  Frtohes, 

died  in  infancy.  co-heir.       merchant  of  London.  co-heir.         of  Creeshal^  Essex. 

Jane  and  Margaret  sold  the  manor  of  Wendon  Lofts  to  Richard  Chamberlayne,  Esq., 
citizen  and  mercer  of  London ;  Sheriff  of  Essex  in  1721. 

Faithfully  yours,  John  H.  Spsblino. 


PROPOSED  REGISTRATION  OP  ARMS. 


Mr.  Urban, — A  visitation  of  arms,  to 
be  reg^ularly  made  by  heralds,  is  of  course 
a  thing  now  utterly  impracticable,  how- 
ever great  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
from  it ;  if  nothing  else,  the  expense  would 
entirely  preclude  such  a  scheme.  That 
such  would  bear  good  fruit,  and  be  of 
the  greatest  value,  must  be  evident  to  all ; 
forming,  indeed,  a  portion  of  our  national 
annals,  it  would  be  a  mine  to  the  historian 
and  genealogist,  and  would,  no  doubt,  in 
afler  years,  s61ve  many  questions  of  suc- 
cession and  relationship. 

My  plan  for  attaining  this  gr(»t  end 
seems  to  me  so  utterly  simple,  that  I  feel 
sure  all  who  are  aware  of  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  will  tissist  in  urging  the  use 
of  means  so  easy  and  apparent. 

The  assessed  tax  papers  are  sent  round 
9 


to  every  householder  in  Qreat  Britain,  and 
among  other  items  is  a  charge  for  "  armo- 
rial bearings." — Now  I  propose  that  these 
forms,  for  one  year,  should  be  printed  on  a 
whole  sheet  of  paper, — the  fly-leaf  to  have 
such  a  heading  as  might  be  decided  on, — 
to  be  filled  up  with  name,  readence,  &c.; 
and  that  the  householder  should  be  re- 
quested to  fill  up  in  this  blank  sheet  a 
proper  description  of  his  armorial  bear- 
ings, if  he  have  any. 

As  many  would  think  the  hatfing  arms 
would  make  them  liable  to  pay  the  tax,  I 
should  propose  that  it  be  stated  whether 
the  party  uses  the  arms  or  not,  and  thus 
ensure  information.  I  would  also  suggest 
that  when  the  party  addressed  happens  to 
be  a  younger  member  of  some  known  fa- 
mily, he  should,  in  adiUtion  to  bis  descrip- 
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tion,  name  his  relationship, — as  nephew, 

son,  cousin,  &c ,  of ,  of  such  a  place, 

(naming  the  head  of  his  branch  of  the 
family) ;  and  should  he  not  be  so,  tlien  let 
him  say  whether  his  ancestors  lived  where 
he  does ;  or,  if  not,  he  should  state  from 
whence  he  or  they  came.  The  value  of 
such  information  would  be  great,  especially 
in  our  town  districts.  It  would  be  desira- 
ble to  leave  a  large  space  for  such  descrip- 
tions, as  many  might  wish  to  give  more 
particulars  of  their  families  and  ancestry, 
which  should  by  all  means  be  received. 

Such  descriptions,  I  feel  sure,  would  in 
all  cases  be  gladly  given;  and  doubtless 
seal-engravers  and  others  would,  if  neces- 
sary, explain  them  in  due  heraldic  form, 
for  some  very  trifling  fee,  to  the  filler-up. 

Great  Britain  is  divided  into  a  certain 
number  of  tax-districts,  and  I  propose  that 
these  fly-leaves  should,  when  returned  to 
the  tax-collector,  be  carefully  torn  off,  and 
forwarded  in  separate  bundles,  containing 
each  district,  to  some  central  office,  (to  be 
decided  on,)  where  they  might  be  com- 
jiled  and  published  in  counties,  (and  in 
that  case  1  feel  certain  the  sale  would  be 
large) ;  or,  if  thought  desirable,  they  might 
remain  unpublished  for  the  use  of  after- 
ages:  in  any  case,   it  would  be  desirable 
to  preserve  carefully  such  a  visitation,  as 
doubtless  there  would  be  returned  many 
particulars  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the 
herald  and  genealogist. 

And  now  respecting  the  difficulties  to 
be  overcome.  The  only  difficulty  1  can 
Bee  may  arise,  possibly,  from  the  prejudices 
of  routine,  and  the  question  of  tax-gather- 
ers doing  extra  work  without  extra  pay. 
This,  I  think,  is  quite  answered  by  the 
stati'ment  that  there  is  no  extra  trouble  in 
carrying  out  this  plan :   these  papers  are 


already  sent  out,  and  collected,  and  all  the 
alditional  labour  is  the  forwarding  these 
fly-leaves  in  bundles  to  the  central  office. 
Ou  the  other  side,  I  would  urge  that  this 
is   likely  to  bring  in  a  large  additional 
number  of  rate-payers  for  armorial  bear- 
ings, as   it   is   well  known  hundreds  use 
them,  and  yet  evade  the  tax :   but  these 
gentlemen  would  not  positively  state  they 
did  not  use  them ;    and  thus  I  feel  con- 
vinced a  considerable  increase  would  accrue 
to  the  revenue  from  this  item ; — such  in- 
crease, I  feel  assured,  would  far  more  than 
indemnify  government  for  any  small  out- 
lay to  which  they  might  be  put.     Were  it 
otherwise,  I  would  call  on  them  to  order 
such  a  visitation,  when  it  is  so  easily  ar- 
ranged.    But  it  appears  that  such  advan- 
tages can  be  attained  at  no  expense — nay, 
at  a  positive  profit,  to  the  revenue.     Let 
us,  then,  have  such  visitation,  embracing 
the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  and  noticing 
every   householder   who  has  an   heraldic 
entity.     To  calculate  its  great  importance, 
we  have  only  to  consider  how  we  should 
value  such  a  collection  made  two  hundred 
years  ago,  could  we  now  consult  it;  and 
in  our  days,  the  population  being  so  wan- 
dering, and  towjis  so  large,  will  make  it 
still  more  valuable  to  posterity.     It  would 
not  have  heraldic  authority,  it  is  true,  but 
it  would  shew  posterity  where  to  look  for 
the  proofs,  and  it  would  comprise  thou- 
sands of  arms   which   are  borne,  but  of 
which  the  heralds  have  no  knowledge. 

Its  value  would  commence  to  hendds 
«0M?,  and  increase  every  day,  till  England 
no  longer  exists. 

I  call  up  »n  all  to  use  their  influence  to 
acquire  such  a  visitation. 

QsoBOE  Gbazebbooe. 
Dec.  18,  1856. 


THE  HENZEY,  TYTTERY,  AND  TYZACK  FAMILIES. 


Mb.  Ubban, — In  your  last  issue  you 
were  pleased  to  insert  my  account  of  the 
early  history  of  the  Henzey,  Tyttery,  and 
Tyzack  families,  and  of  the  introduction 
by  them  of  the  broad  or  window-glass 
manufacture  from  France  into  this  country. 

With  your  permission,  I  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  reply,  as  fM-  as  I  am  able,  to  the 
questions  suggestefl  by  your  corresjwndent 
H.  S.  G.,  in  your  November  number. 

And  first  in  regard  to  the  singular  crest 
of  the  Henstey  or  De  Hennezel  family,  re- 
ferred to  by  your  correspondent.  The  fol- 
lowing description  of  their  arms,  which  is 
appended  to  them,  clearly  shews  that  the 
crest  is  composed  of  a  fire-bolt  and  fire- 
ball:— 

*'  4Jis  is  t^  tm  Cnah  nf  iJrmrs,  m\)j 

Gent.  Maq.  Vol,  XLVII. 


ffiantif,  Sptot  anir  fost,  jrertainingr  tn  t^ 
fainrli;  nf  Sir.  ^mlrna  SpnjpU,  nf  SambUrntt 
in  tljf  Cnnntii  nf  Staffnrir,  imiimm,  m^n 
nras  t^t  Snnnf  nf  innanias  SpnjFll  de  la 

Maison  de  Henzell  tout  pre  la  village  de 
Darnell,  en  la  Pie  de  Lorraine^     WWrt 

Imn  nf  jiis  InnrFstnnrs  mu  V^tit  sptt  njrp 
in  tJTf  finkf  nf  Inrrainu's  (8aUrn|  min&nntf, 
amnngst  mani;  niljrr  J^nblmrn's  fnatrs  nf 
Imn,  Ijipni  anralir  in  glassy  Sring  llms 
iilanir ;  i>n\^\\  m  a  ffpilir  gnirs  hparrtj  Ilim 
arnrnps  sli^rppir  nr;  Jmn  anil  m\  finsignjpi 
ffiitji  a  Splmptt  jirnjijipr,  Iljprpnn  a  mrpatl;,  nr 
ani  &vXn\  a  ffire-linnltp  anir  ffirr-liall;  nr; 
Hantlfir  ^nUs ;  i^i\  argent ;  ani^  to- 
aM  ml  Snttnwir,  nr.'' 
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The  Darnell  here  referred  to  as  the  re- 
sidence of  the  Henzell  family,  is  doubtless 
Darneuille  in  the  Departement  des  Vosges, 
in  Lorraine. 

The  Henzey  family,  on  emigrating  from 
France,  appear  to  have  made  a  slight  dif- 
ference in  their  arms  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinction, the  acorns  according  to  Chenaye 
Desbois  being  argent,  and  according  to  the 
6bove  description  or. 

In  reply  to  your  correspondent's  query 
regarding  Sarah  and  Mary  Henzey,  who 
married  respectively  Brettell  and  Dixon, 
I  am  of  opini(m  that  they  were  sisters,  for 
I  find  that  John  Henzey  had  by  his  wife, 
nSe  White,  three  daughters,  Frances,  Mary 
and  Sarah,  and  that  Mary  was  married  to 
Jonathan  Dixon. 

1  may  here  add  that  the  Brettell  family 
ifl  of  French  origin,  and  that  its  history  is 
given  by  Chenaye  Desbois  under  the  name 
of  Do  Breteuille.  This  family  intermarried 
frequently  with  the  Henzey s  in  England. 


Thus  it  appears  from  the  Old  Swinford 
parish  re<rister,  that  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1617,  John  Brettell  married  Mary 
Henzve,  and  the  Joshua  referred  to  in  the 
coat  of  arms  married  Joan  Brettell,  who 
died  in  1671. 

Your  correspondent  asks.  Who  was  Su- 
sannah Barrett  ?  She  was  the  third  child 
of  Mr.  John  Jesson  of  Hagley,  and  married 
Francis  Barrett  at  Broseley.  Her  son  went 
to  Madeira,  and  there  inherited  Mr.  Pope's 
fortune  of  between  30  and  40,000^.  He 
left  it  to  his  mother,  Susannah  Barrett, 
who  bequeathed  it  to  Mr.  Richard  Case  of 
Worcester;  he  was  the  grandson  of  her 
brother,  Kichard  Jesson. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  the  families  of  Tyttery  and  T^'zack 
are,  nor  who  are  the  representatives  of  the 
latter  family;  but  1  think  the  name  is  to 
be  found  in  the  "  London  Directory." 

Antiquabian. 


HENRY  THE  EIGHTH'S  BOOK  "OF  THE  SEVEN  SACRAMENTS. 


j» 


Mr.  Urban, — Mont.iigne,  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  his  Voyage  in  Italy,  \inder  date  the 
6th  of  March,  1581,  describes  a  visit  to 
the  library  of  the  Vatican.  Among  other 
treasures  which  he  saw  there,  he  gives  the 
following  account  of  a  manuscript  of  Henry 
the  Eighth's  book  "  Of  the  Seven  Sacra- 
ments :" — 

"  I  paw  the  original  of  the  book  that 
the  King  of  England  composed  agaiiLst 
Luther,  which  he  sent,  about  fifty  years 
since,  to  Pope  Leo  X.,  subscribed  of  his 
proper  hand,  with  tliis  beautiful  Latin 
^tich,  also  of  his  hand  : — 

*  Anglonim  Rex  Ilcnricus,  Leo  decirac,  mittlt 
Hoc  opus,  et  fidei  tcstem  et  ainicitioD.' 

I  read  the  prefaces — one  to  tlie  Pope  and 
the  other  to  the  Reader.  He  excuses  him- 
self upon  his  warlike  occupations  and  want 
of  sufficiency.  The  language  is  good  Latin, 
for  scholastic." 

Has  this  volume  been  seen  by  any  recent 
visitors  of  the  Vatican  Library,  or  described 
in  any  modern  book  of  travels  ? 

The  subjoined  letter  from  Wolsey  to 
Henry  VI IL,  printed  in  Burnet  (Hist,  of 
Eeformation,  vol.  III.  ii.  8.),  gives  some 
account  of  the  previous  history  of  this  very 
volume,  and  seems  to  shew  that,  as  regards 
the  "beautiful  distich"  above  given,  sub- 
■cribed,  as  it  was,  with  the  king's  proper 


hand,  Henry  stood  godfather  to  the  pro- 
sody of  his  Chancellor  : — 

"  Sir, — Tliese  sliall  be  onely  to  adver- 
tise your  grace  that  at  this  presant  tyme 
I  do  send  Mr.  Tate  vnto  your  hignes  with 
the  b(K)ke  bounden  and  dressed,  which  ye 
purjwse  to  send  to  the  pope's  holynes,  with 
a  memoriall  of  such  other  as  be  allso  to  be 
sent  by  him  with  his  authentique  bulles  to 
all  other  princes  and  univei^sities.  And 
albeit  Sr.  this  booke  is  right  honorable 
pleasant  and  fair,  yet  I  assure  your  grace 
that  which  Hall  hath  written  (which  with- 
in 4  days  wol  be  parfited)  is  farre  more 
excellent  and  princely :  and  shall  long 
contynue  for  your  perpctuall  memorv, 
whereof  your  grace  shall  be  more  plenarly 
ii^fonned  by  the  said  Mr.  Tate.  I  do  send 
also  unto  your  hignes  the  choyse  of  c^rtyne 
versis  to  bo  written  in  the  booke  to  be 
sent  to  the  pope  of  your  owne  hande :  with 
the  subscription  of  your  name  to  remain  in 
archivis  ecclesie  ad  perpetuam  et  immoT' 
talem  vestre  majestatis  gloriam  laudem  et 
memoriam,  by  your 

most  humble  chaplain, 

T.  Car"«  El)or." 
It  would  be  curious  to  enquire  whether 
any  traces  remain  of  any  of  the  other  copies 
which  were  intended  to  be  sent  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  Pope  to  other 
princes  and  uuivenuties.  F.  N. 
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A  PICTURE  BY  HOGARTH. 


Mb.  Urbak, — About  the  year  1814, 
there  was  in  the  tap-room  of  the  "Ele- 
phant/' an  old  public-house  in  Bishops- 
gate-street,  against  the  wall,  a  dirty  old 
oU-painting,  which  had  been  rubbed  and 
begrimed  by  the  backs  of  hundreds  of 
porters,  coal-heavers,  &c.  When  I  saw 
it,  at  the  desire  of  a  friend,  I  found 
H,  though  much  injured  and  obscure, 
still  bearing  undoubted  evidence  of  the 
hand  of  the  master  to  whom  it  had 
been  attributed,  but  could  obtain  no  his- 
tory of  it.  It  contained  many  figures 
sitting  round  a  table,  something  like  the 
"  Midnight  Conversation."  Some  years 
afterwards  the  house  was  altered,  or  re- 


built ;  and  I  heard  that  this  picture  had 
been  seen  by  some  artist,  and  declared  to 
be  "The  South  Sea  Company."  I  was 
further  informed  that  it  had  been  cut  from 
the  wall,  or  partition  of  lath-and-[)laster, 
on  which  it  had  been  painted,  with  some 
labom'  and  great  skill  and  dexterity,  cleaned 
from  the  plaster  down  to  the  paint,  then 
backed,  the  painting  itself  cleaned  and  re- 
paired, and  finally  disposed  of  for  a  hand- 
some sum. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents 
will  be  able  to  oblige  me  with  some  par- 
ticulars of  this  curious  relic,  and  who  is  its 
present  possessor.  £.  O.  B. 


HISTORICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  REVIEWS. 


JLater  SihUcal  Researches  in  Palestine 
and  the  adjacent  Regions.  A  Journal  of 
Travels  in  1852.  By  Edwatid  Robinson, 
D.D.,  LL.D.  (London:  John  Murray.) 
— This  volume,  which  forms  a  supplement 
to  the  former  two,  is  characterised  by  the 
same  liberal  spirit,  the  same  learning,  and 
the  same  acuteness ;  and  whilst  a  second 
visit  to  the  Holy  Land  has  ser\'ed  greatly 
to  strengthen  Dr.  Robinson,  except  upon 
a  few  minor  points,  in  all  the  opinions 
advanced  in  his  former  work,  it  has  led 
him  also  to  some  new  discoveries. 

Leaving  New  York  in  December  1851, 
Dr.  Robinson  arrived  at  Beinit  in  the 
following  March.  From  Beirut  his  pro- 
posed line  of  travel  was  through  Galilee 
to  'Akka,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem,  from 
Jerusalem  to  Bcisan,  from  Beisan  to  Has- 
beiya,  from  Hasbeiya  to  Damascus,  from 
Damascus  to  Ba'albek,  and  from  Ba'albek, 
by  Ribleh  and  el-Husn,  back  again  to 
Beirut.  It  will  be  impossible  to  follow 
him  through  the  whole  of  this  route,  or  to 
pause  as  often  as  we  could  wish  to  exa- 
mine every  spot  of  interest ;  a  notice  of 
some  of  the  more  important  objects  which 
the  journey  presents,  must  alone  content 
us.  Of  such  objects,  we  meet  during 
the  first  few  clays  with  scarcely  one.  We 
are  more  than  compensated  for  this,  how- 
ever, in  reaching  'Akka,  the  Accho  or 
Ptolemais  of  ancient  times,  and  the  Acker 
or  Acre  of  the  Crusades.  The  Biblical 
associations  attached  to  'Akka  are  indeed 
not  many,  and  it  is  not  until  the  mediajval 
ag<s  that  we  hear  much  of  it  beyond  its 
name.  But  to  the  Crusaders,  its  position 
made  it  a  most  desirable  conquest ;  and  it 
is  to  them  that  it  owes  its  chief  renown. 


"If,"  says  Geofirey  de  Vinsauf,  in  his 
Jtiyierarium  Regis  Anglorum  Richardi,  et 
aliorum  in  Terrain  Hierosolgmorum, — "  if 
a  ten  years*  war  made  Troy  celebrated,  if 
the  triumph  of  the  Christians  made  An- 
tioch  more  illustrious.  Acre  will  certainly 
obtain  eternal  fame,  as  a  city  for  wh:ch 
the  whole  world  contended."  The  terrible 
siege  which  the  chronicler  here  recounts, 
was  in  truth  enough  alone  to  make  it  for 
ever  memorable. 

In  spite  of  all  the  vicissitudes  which  it 
has  passed  through  since  those  days,  'Akka 
is  even  now.  Dr.  Robinson  tells  us,  the 
strongest  city  in  the  country  : — 

*♦  ^klassive  fortiflcations,"  he  savs,  "  guard  the 
city  toward' 8  the  sea  on  both  »\aes.  The  thick 
walls  and  bastionn  might  fumi'-h  a  noble  prome- 
nade ;  but  it  is  not  open  to  the  public.  In  the 
north-east  corner  an  old  cai«tle  was  still  in  ruins 
from  ihe  bombardment  of  m40.  On  the  land  side 
there  is  a  double  r.»mpart ;  of  which  the  exterior 
one  was  constructed  by  Jezzfir  Pasha,  after  the 
retreat  of  the  French  in.  1799.  The  low,  broad 
hill  on  the  cast  of  the  city,  which  was  o  \  our 
right  as  we  approached,  seems  to  have  been  the 
Turon  of  the  Crusaders ;  on  which  King  Guide 
of  Jerusalem  pitched  his  camp  during  the  siege 
of  'Akka;  and  where  too  the  French  in  1799 
erected  their  batteries." 

*Akka  is  at  present  the  seat  of  a  Pasha- 
lik,  and  is  in  a  tolerably  flourishing  condi- 
tion. The  province  is  stati  d  to  comprise 
160  villages,  and  to  contain  a  population 
of  36,070  males,  of  whom  only  7,642  are 
Christians  or  Jews.  The  city  itself  can 
boast  of  eleven  places  of  worship ;  that  is 
to  say,  six  mosques,  one  Greek  Church, 
one  Greek  Catholic  Church,  one  Maronite 
CTiurch,  one  Frank  Latin  Cliurch,  and  one 
Jewish  synagogue. 

A  very  few  hours'  travelling  from  'Akka 
brought   Dr.  Robinson    to    Jef4t,  which 
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place  be  has  no  hesitation  in  identifying 

with  the  Jotapata  of  Joseph  us; — 

*'  It  is  a  singular  spot,"  he  says  :  "  the  high 
round  Tell  is  perfectly  regular  and  isolated,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  connected  with  the  northern  hills 
by  a  low  ridge  or  neck.  On  t  e  west  side  of  the 
neck  a  deep  Wady  begins  and  sweeps  around  its 
western  and  southern  base.  On  the  east  of  the 
neck  a  Wady  has  its  bead  further  north,  and 
runs  down  along  the  eastern  base  to  join  the 
former." 

This  description  accords  very  exactly 
with  that  of  Josephus,  who  relates : — 

"  Now  Jotapata  is  almost  all  of  it  built  on  a 
precipice,  harmg  on  all  the  other  sides  of  it  every 
way  valleys  immensely  deep  and  steep,  insomuch 
that  those  who  would  look  down  would  have  their 
sight  fail  them  before  it  reaches  to  the  bottom. 
It  Is  only  to  be  come  at  on  the  north  side,  where 
the  utmost  part  of  the  city  is  built  on  the  moun- 
tain, as  it  ends  obliquely  at  a  plain." 

The  numerous  caverns  or  dens  which  the 

Jewish  historian  speaks  of  about  Jotapata, 

in  one  of  which  he  was  himself  concealed 

after  the  city  was  taken,  conslitutetl  un- 

other  of  its  points  of  resemblance  to  JefSt. 

Dr.  Robinson  says, — 

"Around,  and  just  below  the  brow  of  the 
Tell,  on  all  sides  t  xcept  the  north,  are  many 
caverns,  which  hardlv  sreracd  all  to  be  artificial; 
though  in  some  of  the  smaller  ones  there  were 
steps  cut  to  descend  into  them,  pcrhap*  either 
for  water  or  as  habitations." 

It  is  strange,  however,  that  the  site 
should  present  no  traces  whatever  of  hav- 
ing boeu  fortified ;  although  Dr.  Robinson 
docs  not  think  this  sufficient  to  invalidate 
his  conclusion. 

With   the   exception   of  Jotapata   and 

Cana,  which  latter  Dr.  Robinson  recognises 

in  KAtia,  not  at  Kefr  Kenna,  and  which 

is  situated   close  by  .'eftit,  our  traveller 

met  with  few  objects  of  particular  interest 

from  the  time  of  his  departure  from  'Akka 

to  that  of  his  arrival  at  N&bidus,  a  peri(xl 

of  several  days.     Whilst  at   N&bulus   he 

had  more  tlian  one  interesting  interview 

with  the  Samaritans,  and  made  a  second 

visit  to  Jacob's  Well :  — 

"  I  was  glad  once  mor(\"  he  says,  "  to  visit  this 
undoubted  scene  of  our  Lord's  conversation  with 
the  Samaritan  woman ;  and  to  yield  myself  for 
the  time  to  the  sacred  associations  of  the  spot." 

Resting  for  one  night  only  at  NAbulus, 
he  recommenced  his  journey  early  on  the 
following  morninjr,  and  four  days'  more 
travelling  brought  him  to  Jerusalem.  Of 
the  various  places  which  came  under  his 
exnmination  during  these  four  days,  the 
most  important  was  'Amwas,  which  he 
very  decidedly  inclines  to  fix  upon  as  the 
site  of  the  Emmaus  of  St.  Luke. 

Dr.  Robinson  now  approached  Jeru- 
salem : — 

*' JeruHalrm,"  ho  says,  "is  still  in  all  its  fea- 
tures an  Oriental  city  ;  in  its  closeness  and  ftlih, 
in  its  stagnation  and  moral  darkness.  It  was 
again  ditticult  to  leulize  that  this  indeed  had 
been  the  (rplendid  capital  of  David  and  Solomon, 


in  honour  of  which  Hebrew  poets  and  prophets 
pourefl  forth  their  inspired  strains;  where  the 
God  of  Israel  was  said  to  dwell  on  earth,  and 
manifested  i  is  glory  in  the  Temple ;  where  He 
who  is  *  Head  over  all  thingrs  in  the  Chiirch,' 
lived  and  taught  in  the  flesh,  and  also  suffered 
and  died  as  •  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world.'  Yet  it  was  even  so,  and 
from  this  inconsiderable  place,  thus  degraded  and 
trodden  down,  there  has  gone  forth  in  former 
ages  upon  the  nations  an  influence  for  weal  or 
woe,  for  time  and  for  eternity,  such  as  the  whole 
world  beside  has  never  exerted." 

Acquitting  himself  with  this  brief  para- 
graph of  the  tnbute  of  eloquence  which  is 
expected  from  all  travellers  upon  their 
entrance  into  the  Holy  City,  Dr.  Robinson 
proceeds  at  once  to  business,  directing  his 
attention  principally  to  a  re-examination 
of  those  localities  respecting  which  his 
former  work  has  been  the  means  of  calling 
forth  so  much  dispute : — 

"In  the  dij-cussions  that  have  taken  place," 
he  says,  "  the  chief  diversities  of  opinion  have 
arisen  in  endeavouring  to  apply  the  desciiptions 
of  Josephus  to  the  present  physical  features  of 
the  Holy  City.  Thus  it  is  the  valley  of  the  Tyro- 
piBon,  the  hills  Akra  and  Bezetha,  the  course  of 
the  second  wall,  the  place  of  the  ancient  brid>fc, 
the  extent  of  the  Temple  area,  and  the  relation  to 
it  of  the  fortress  Antonia,— it  is  these  which  have 
formed  the  chief  topics  of  inquiry,  and  the  thcmfs 
of  disquisition  sometimes  anything  but  tranquil." 

Tliese  contentions,  however,  have  left 
untouched  four  positions  which  form  very 
important  data  to  argue  from.  We  give 
them  in  Dr.  Robinson's  own  words.  They 
are, — 

"1.  That  Zion  was  the  south-western  hill  of  the 
city ;  and  still  te.  min  ites  towards  the  north,  as  of 
old,  in  a  steep  declivity  adjacent  to  the  sti'cet 
leading  down  from  the  YHfa-gale. 

"  2.  That  Moriah,  the  site  of  the  Jewish  Temple, 
was  the  place  now  occupied  by  the  Haram  or 
grand  mosk,  on  the  east  and  north-oast  of  Zion. 

"  3.  That  the  ancient  tower  just  south  of  the 
Y&fa-gate  is  the  Hippicus  of  Josephus,  from  which 
the  flrst  ancient  waU  ran  eastward  along  the 
northern  brow  of  Zion  to  the  Temple  enclosure. 

"4.  That  the  ancient  remains  connected  with 
the  present  Damascus-gae,  are  those  of  an  an- 
cient gate  upon  that  spot  belonging  to  the  second 
wall  of  Jwephus." 

It  will  readily  be  seen  how  considerably 
these  points  affect  the  matters  at  issue, 
especially  of  what  material  consequence 
the  first  two  arc  as  regards  Akra  and  the 
Tyropaeon.  It  being  admitted  that  Zi'>n 
was  I  he  south-west*  m  hill  of  the  city,  and 
that  Moriah  is  the  place  now  occupied  by 
the  Haram,  Josephus's  very  evident  state- 
ment that  Akra  was  opposite  to  Zion,  and 
that  the  Tyropseon,  or  Cheesemonger's 
valley,  divided  the  two,  and  extended  quite 
down  to  Siloam,  seems  of  itself  almost  war- 
rant enough  for  Dr.  Robinson's  view — which 
regards  the  Tyropa?on  as  beginning  near 
the  present  Y&fa-gate,  running  along  the 
northern  side  of  Zion,  and  then  turning 
south  to  Siloam ;  and  Akra  as  being  the 
ridge  on  which  stands  the  Church  of  the 
Holy   Sepulchre — aiuce,  if  Zion  was  tlie 
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south-western  hOl,  Akra  must  have  heen 
either  to  the  east  or  north  of  it ;  and 
as  the  fonner  of  these  two  sitoations  is 
well-nigh  universally  allowed  to  Moriah, 
the  only  natural  conclusion  is,  that  Akra 
occupied  the  latter.  In  this  case,  the  course 
of  the  Tyropaeon  is  obvious. 

A  relation  some  v%  hat  anal 'gous  to  this 
of  Akra  and  the  Tyropaeon  exists  between 
the  hill  Bezetha  and  the  fortress  Antonia : 
it  is  quite  clear  that  they  were  immediately 
adjacent.     As  far  as  regards  Antonia,  the 
Baris  of  the  Maccabees,  the  disputes  which 
have  arisen  have  almost  solely  had  respect 
to  its  extent.     As  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  mention,  there  is  little  or  no 
difference  of  opinion  about  the  fact  that 
the  Haram  area  now  occupies  the  site  of 
the  Temple;  and  Josephus  is  too  explicit  in 
his  description  of  Antonia,  as  being  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the   north   and  west 
cloisters  of  the  Temple,  to  leave  any  room, 
under  these  circumstances,  for  discussions 
as  to  its  position.     In  earlier  times  it  was 
supposed,  and  some  recent  writers  have 
concurred  in  the  supposition,  that  this  An- 
tonia at  the  north-western  corner  of  the 
Temple  area  constituted  the  whole  of  the 
fortress.     Dr.  Robinson,  however,  inclines 
to  give  the  latter  a  much  wider  extent, 
contending  that  this  "Antonia  on  the  rock 
at  the  north-western  corner"  was  merely 
a  citadel  within  it,  bearing  the  same  name. 
He  believes  tliat  the  fortress  very  possibly 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  northern  side  of 
the  temple  area.     Amongst  the  numerous 
striking  reasons  which  he  advances  in  sup- 
port of  his  hypothesis, — of  which  reasons, 
an  important  one  is  the  city-like  iunplitude 
of  the  fortress,  which  could  hardly  belong 
to  the  tower  on  the  rock, — some  of  the 
most  striking  are  deduced  from  the  aspect 
of  parts  of  the  Haram  walls,  respecting  the 
antiquity  of  which  there  is  little  doubt. 
He  says, — 

*'  The  like  extent  of  Antonia  seems  further  to 
be  indicated  by  the  features  of  the  present  eastern 
wall  of  the  Haram  area.  At  the  northern  end, 
as  we  have  seen,  we  find  what  seems  to  have  liecn 
the  wall  of  a  tower  or  hastion,  measuring  about 
eighty-three  feet ;  and  then  again  the  projection 
of  wh'ch  the  Golden-gate  forms  part,  extending 
fifty-five  feet,  and  which  apparentlv  was  once 
the  hase  of  another  tower.  From  the  southern 
side  of  this  last  projection  to  the  south-east  comer 
is  a  distance  of  1,018  feet ;  and  to  the  north-<>a8t 
comer  ii  ahout  516  feet.  A  line  drawn  from  this 
point  of  division  westward  across  the  Haram  area, 
would  fall  about  150  feet  north  of  the  great  mo-k. 
We  thus  should  have  the  present  area  divided  into 
two  portions ;  the  southern  portion,  measuring 
1,018  feet  by  925  -eet,  would  then  represent  the 
square  of  the  ancient  Temple.  The  northern  tract, 
having  the  same  breadth,  and  measurintr  abt  ut 
516  feet  from  south  to  north,  would  in  this  way 
be  left  for  the  extent  of  Antonia.  To  this  last 
may  then  be  added  the  site  of  the  present  Serai, 
if  occupied  of  old  by  the  inner  acropolis ;  thus 
increasing  the  area  of  the  whole  fortress  to  the 


extent  of  some  150  feet  towards  the  north  on  the 
north-western  part." 

Dr.  Robinson  also  ai^ues  in  favour  of 
this  view  of  the  extent  erf  Antonia,  that  it 

*•  Accords  well  wiih  the  description  and  various 
notices  of  Josephus ;  and  enables  us  to  under- 
stand and  apply  all  his  specifications  in  a  natural 
manner,  and  without  any  violence.  It  affords 
ample  space  for  all  the  'apartments  of  every  kind, 
and  courts  surrounded  with  porticos,  and  hatha, 
and  broad  open  places  for  emampments.'  It 
leaves  room  for  the  square  form  of  the  Temple 
area  proper,  as  specified  by  Josephus  and  the 
Talmud ;  and  although  we  do  n(  t  now  find  the 
whole  area,  inclusive  of  Antonia,  to  be  full  six 
stadia  in  circuit,  yet  the  actual  difference  is  not 
greater  than  might  be  expected  in  a  merely 
popular  estimate." 

Besides  all  this,  txx),  he  maintains — and 
with  as  much  truth  as  acuteness — that  the 
acceptance  of  his  conclusion 

"  Enables  us  to  accoimt  for  the  very  remarkable 
excavation  on  the  north  of  the  present  area, 
still  more  than  seventy-five  feet  in  de|)th  and 
130  feet  in  width ;  which  tallies  so  strikingly 
with  the  fosse  mentioned  by  Josephus  on  the 
north  of  the  Temple  and  Antonia,  or  rather  of 
Baris,  and  described  by  him  as  of  *  infinite 
depth.' " 

Of  the  plan  upon  which  he  supposes  the 
fortress,  with  its  interior  citadel,  to  have 
been  constructed.  Dr.  Kobinson  gives  us 
an  example  in  jwint  in  the  Castle  el-Husn. 
It  will  help  to  make  his  idea  of  Antonia 
more  directly  apparent,  if  we  cite  the  com* 
parison.     He  says, — 

•♦  The  great  castle  el-Husn,  at  the  north  end 
of  Lebanon,  stands  upon  a  high  ridge,  command- 
ing a  Aiew  both  of  the  lake  of  Hums  antl  of  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  nearly  square,  and  of  great 
extent,  surrounded  with  lofty  walls.  In  the 
middle  of  it,  another  interior  citadel  more  th  n  a 
hundred  paces  in  length  by  seventy  in  breadth, 
and  surrounded  by  a  moat  with  water,  rises  to 
the  height  of  sixtv  or  seventy  feet.  This  acro- 
polis is  built  up  with  sloping  work  of  hewn  stones, 
as  if  encasing  a  mound  or  rock  within ;  not 
merely,  as  is  now  seen  at  Jerusalem  and  else- 
where, so  as  to  form  the  foundations  of  the 
towers,  but  carried  up  between  the  towers,  and 
nearly  to  the  same  height.  This  castle,  with  its 
interior  citadel,  all  bearing  the  name  el-Husn, 
seems  to  me  to  ill.  strate  in  some  degree  the  plan 
of  the  fortress  Antonia,  with  its  acropolis." 

With  respect  to  Bezetha,  this  much,  as 
we  have  said,  is  quite  certain — that  it  was 
somewhere  not  distant  from  Antonia ;  and 
Dr.  Robinson  sees  no  plausible  reason  what- 
ever why  it  should  be  dislodged  from  the 
position  which,  until  recently,  has  been 
universally  assigned  to  it, — that  is,  the 
hill  to  the  east  of  the  Damascus-gate. 
There  only  can  he  discover  any  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Bezetha  of  Josephus. 

Another  of  the  much-controverted  points 
in  the  topography  of  Jerusalem  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  course  of  the  second  wall. 
Josephus's  evidence  is  very  indisputable 
that  it  began  at  the  gate  Gonnath; — but 
then  where  was  Geiumth  ?  The  only  thing 
we  know  certainly  of  it  is  that  it  Ijelonged 
to  the  first  wall ;  but  its  name,  which  sig- 
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nifics  a  garden^  implies,  ns  Dr.  Robinson 
suggests,  that  it  led  out  of  t]i6  city  to  some 
public  gardens,  or,  at  all  events,  into  the 
country.  Dr.  Robinson  believes  its  site  to 
have  been  near  to  the  tower  of  Hippicus, 
closely  adjacent  to  the  present  Yifa-gate. 
One  very  weighty  reason  amongst  those 
he  gives  for  this  opinion  is,  that  if  the 
gate  Gennath,  at  which  the  second  wall 
began,  was  not  near  to  Hippicus,  all  the 
extent  of  the  upper  city  from  Hippicus  to 
the  said  gate  must  have  been  protected 
onlj'  by  two  walk,  whereas  we  have  Jose- 
ph iis's  unquestionable  authority  that  "  the 
city  was  fortified  by  three  walls  wherever 
it  was  not  encircled  by  impassable  valleys." 
Of  the  second  wall,  Josephus  says, — 

"  The  second  wall  had  its  beginning  from  the 
gate  calleJ  Gennath,  belonging  to  the  first  wall, 
and,  encircling  only  the  tract  on  the  north,  it  ex- 
tended quite  to  Antonia." 

It  was,  until  recently,  imagined  that 
this  wall  had  taken  a  straight  course  from 
near  Hippicus  to  the  fortress  Antonia.  In 
his  former  volume.  Dr.  Robinson  endea- 
voured to  shew  the  improbability  of  this 
supposition,  and  its  manifest  discrepancy 
with  Josephus's  expression  of  "encircling;" 
and  since  the  discovery  of  the  remains  at 
the  Damascus-gate  it  has  been  completely 
abandoned : — 

••The  question  at  present,"  says  our  author, 
"may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  viz.,  first,  the 
course  of  the  second  wall  from  its  beginning  to 
the  Damascus-gate,  and  then  its  course  from  the 
Damascus-gate  to  Antonia." 

In  his  remarks  upon  the  gate  Gennath,  Dr. 
Robinson  has  taken  occasion  to  prove  very 
satisfactorily,  from  incidental  references 
in  Josephus,  that  the  second  wall,  begin- 
ning from  a  point  near  to  Hipi)icu8,  must 
have  run  northwards  near  to  the  monu- 
ment of  John.  Reverting,  in  the  division 
of  the  section  which  treats  particularly 
of  its  course,  to  the  tolerable  certainty  ex- 
isting as  to  its  direction  thus  far,  he  goes 
on  to  say, — 

••And,  again,  vte  find  traces  of  an  ancient  wall 
running  from  the  Damascus-gate,  which  was  in 
the  second  wall,  to  a  point  near  the  Latin  con- 
vent. There  can  be  little  question  but  that  these 
traces  are  those  of  the  second  wall.  To  fill  up 
the  interval  between  the  monument  of  John  and 
the  Latin  convent  requires  but  a  comparatively 
short  reach  of  wall,  and  there  is  little  room  for 
theory  or  imagination.  According  to  this  general 
view,  the  course  of  the  second  wall  followed  nearly 
the  street  which  leads  northwards  from  the  cita- 
del to  the  I^tin  convent,  deflecting  perhaps  a 
little  on  tlie  east  or  on  the  west  of  that  street, 
while  from  the  convent  to  the  Damascus-gate  it 
lay  along  or  near  the  course  of  the  present  city 
wall." 

Su(;h  a  course  as  this  would  answer,  as 

Dr.  Robinscm  proceeds  to  observe, — 

•'  To  the  description  of  Josephus,  that  it  •  en- 
circled only  the  traict  on  the  north ;'  meaning, 
perhaps,  the  tract  adjacent  to  Zion,  in  distinction 
from  the  much  wider  tract  encompassed  by  tbe 


third  wall." — ••We  have  thus  abo,"  he  adds, 
•'  the  required  circuitous  course." 

The  direction  of  the  wall  from  the  Da- 
mascus-gate has  not  been  the  theme  of  so 
many  conjectures  and  discussions  as  its 
course  to  that  spot.  Dr.  Robinson  has 
come  to  no  very  decisive  conclusion  upon 
the  subject : — 

••According  to  my  present  view,"  he  says, 
*•  the  wall  probably  ran  from  the  Damaacus-ga'te, 
as  now,  to  the  highest  point  of  Bezetha,  and 
thence  southerly  along  the  crown  of  the  ridge  to 
Antonia." 

Last,  though  not  least,  amongst  the 
matters  of  dispute  respecting  the  topo- 
graphy of  Jerusalem,  comes  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  The  whole  of  the  evidence 
possessed  upon  the  subject.  Dr.  Robinson 
maintains,  militates  against  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  site  now  assigned  to  this 
celebrated  monument.  He  believes,  and 
endeavours  to  shew,  that  there  was  no 
definite  tradition  even  as  to  the  precise 
spot,  up  to  the  time  of  Constantine,  and 
that  its  discovery  in  the  reign  of  that 
emperor  was  not  pretended  to  have  been 
the  result  of  any  previous  knowledge,  but 
of  **  supernatural  intimation."  We  have 
no  inclination  to  follow  him  into  the  de- 
tails of  this  vexed  question,  but  may  state 
that  Dr.  Robinson  sees  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  present  site  was  really  that  upcm 
which  Constantine  built  his  church;  and, 
especially,  cannot  agree  with  the  opinion 
advanced  by  the  author  of  the  "  Essay  on 
the  Ancient  Topography  of  Jerusalem," 
that  the  church  originally  erected  by  Con- 
stantine over  the  Saviour's  tomb  is  no 
other  than  the  mosque  of  Omar.  Upon 
this  point  he  says : — 

••  In  the  particular  instance  of  the  Iloly  Sepul- 
chre, probably  no  one  at  the  present  day,  except 
Mr.  Fei  gusson  and  his  followers,  supposes  there 
has  been  anv  transfer  of  the  site  since  it  was  origi- 
nally fixed  In  the  fourth  century.  The  theori-  of 
that  writer  assumes  that  the  church  erected  by 
Constantine  was  the  present  grand  mosque  r»- 
Sukhrah.  in  the  middle  of  the  Ilaram  area.  His 
position  Is  very  ingeniously  elaborated  and  sus- 
tained, but  is 'direc'ly  contradicted,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  by  the  historical  evidence.  I  need  only 
refer  to  two  witnesses.  The  Pilgrim  of  Bour- 
deaux  in  a.d.  333,  a  contempor.try  writer,  re- 
lates, that  •  those  going  from  Zion  to  the  gate  of 
Neapolis  .  .  .  have  on  the  left  hand  the  hillock 
Golgoih-i,  where  the  Lord  was  crucified,  and  a 
stone's  throw  oflT  the  crvpt  where  His  I  ody  wa« 
laid,  and  rose  again  on  the  third  day ;  and  there 
also,  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  a  chunh 
has  been  erected  of  admirable  beauty.'  Here  the 
gate  of  Neapolis  can  cmly  be  the  present  Damas- 
cus-gate. In  Uke  manner,  Eusebius,  who  also  was 
a  contemporary,  relates  that  the  splendid  Propy- 
laDa  of  the  Basilica  of  Constantine  extended  on 
the  east  of  the  same  to  the  midst  of  the  street  of 
the  market,  which  can  be  referred  to  nothing  but 
the  present  street  of  the  bazars.  The  two  wit- 
nesses thus  accord  together,  and  sustain  each 
other." 

This  passage  particularly  excites  Mr. 
FergU88on*8  displeasure,  and  has  provoked 
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him  to  some  rery  angry  remarks.  In  a 
letter,  of  the  10th  of  December,  to  the 
e^tor  of  the  **  Athenaeum,"  he  plainly  ac- 
cuses Dr.  Robinson  of  having  garbled  his 
quotation  from  the  "  Bourdeaux  Pilgrim," 
and  goes  on  to  say, — 

•*  I  defy  Dr.  Robinson  or  any  one  else  to  trans* 
late  the  passage  fairly  and  make  sense  of  it,  un- 
less he  adopts  literally  and  entirely  the  views  I 
have  promulgated.'* 


€1 


Who  shaU  decide  when  doctm^  dis- 
agree?" 

It  is  time  for  ns  to  have  done,  and  yet 
we  feel  that  we  but  ill  perform  our  task 
in  saying  no  more.  Capernaum,  Bethsaida, 
Chorazin,  Hasbciya,  Banias,  Damascus, 
Ba'albek, — all  these  names,  and  many 
others,  rise  up  before  us  in  a  sort  of  re- 
proach as  we  close  Dr.  Robinson's  volume ; 
nevertheless,  close  it  now  we  must. 


I4ves  of  the  Lord  -  Chancellors  and 
Keepers  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Mnglandy 
from  the  earliest  times  till  the  Reign  of 
George  IV.  By  John  Lobd  Campbell. 
(London :  John  Murray.  Small  8vo.  Vol. 
I.  To  be  completed  in  ten  monthly  vo- 
lumes.) —  A  book  that  has  reached  the 
fourth  edition,  and  the  praise  of  which  is 
in  everybody's  mouth,  requires  no  com- 
mendation at  our  hands.  But  we  gladly 
welcome  the  work  in  this  new  and  popular 
form,  and  think  the  learned  and  noble  Lord 
could  hardly  have  bestowed  a  greater  boon 
upon  the  profession  of  which  he  is  so  dis- 
tiiiguished  a  member,  than  by  placing  so 
useful  a  book  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Lord  Campbell  informs  us  that  he  has 
carefully  revised  the  work,  and  made  it  as 
perfect  as  he  could  hope  such  a  work  to  be ; 
and,  finally,  that  the  work  is  stereotyped. 
This  we  are  sorry  for,  as  we  feel  sure  that 
the  following  note  will  at  some  future  time 
be  either  modified  or  altogether  withdrawn. 
It  is  dated  September,  1856,  and  follows 
the  sketch  of  the  office  and  duties  of  Lord- 
Chancellor  : — 

**I  am  grieved  to  say,  that  since  the 
year  1845,  when  the  above  sketch  of  the 
office  of  Lord-Chancellor  was  composed,  it 
has  been  sadly  shorn  of  its  splendour  : — 

'Stat  nominis  umhra.* 

If  the  same  course  of  proceedings  to  de- 
grade the  office  should  be  much  longer 
continued,  instead  of  the  Chancellor  an- 
swering the  description  of  John  of  Salis- 
bury in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. — 

*  His  est  qui  le^es  regni  cancellat  iniauas, 
Et  mandata  pii  Principis  cequa  facit,' — 

he  may  return  to  what  Gibbon  declares  to 
have  been  his  original  functions,  as  '  door- 
keeper or  usher  of  the  court,  who,  by  his 


caneell^  or  little  bars,  kept  off  the  multi- 
tude from  intruding  into  the  recess  or 
chancel  in  which  he  sat.* 

"  ITie  real  importance  of  the  Chancellor 
<^d  not  arise  from  *the  seal  and  maces,' 
which  still  'dance  before  him,*  but — 1. 
From  his  being  a  leading  member  of  the 
cabinet,  originating  and  controlling  all  the 
measures  of  the  government  connected  with 
the  administration  of  justice ;  2.  From  his 
presiding  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
laying  down  doctrine  to  govern  that  all- 
absorbing  department  of  our  jurisprudence 
called  Equity;  and,  3.  From  his  practi- 
cally constituting  in  his  own  person  the 
ultimate  Court  of  Appeal  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  by  giving  judgment  in  the  name 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  according  to  his 
own  notion  of  what  was  right. 

"Such   powers   having  belonged  to  a 
Hardwicke,  were  transmitted  by  him  to  a 
line  of  distinguished  successors,  and,  having 
been  exercised  to  the  great  contentment 
and  advantage  of  the  realm,  gave  a  preS' 
tige  to  the  office  of  Chancellor,  which  is 
already  seriously  diminished,  and  ere  long 
may  be  destroyed.  1.  No  act  of  parliament 
has  as  yet  touched  the  first  source  of  can- 
cellarian  greatness:   but  I  must  here  re- 
iterate the  complaint  which  I  have  already 
made  in  vain,  both  publicly  in  my  place  in 
parliament,  and  by  earnest  representation 
in  private, — that  the  ancient  subordination 
and  co-operation  of  the  legal  functionaries 
under  the  Crown  has  ceased,  and  that  no- 
thing is  now  certain  with  respect  to  mea- 
sures for  the  improvement  of  our  juridical 
institutions,  except  that  a  bill  passed  at 
the  recommendation  of  the  government  in 
one  house  of  parliament  will  be  lost  in  the 
other — by  the  resistance,  active  or  passive, 
of  the  members  of  the  same  government. 
2.  The  Stat.  14  &  15  Vic.  c.  83,  *To  im- 
prove the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,'  will  soon  banish  the 
Lord- Chancellor  from  his  court,  and  the 
Lords- Justices  will  reign  in  his  stead.    By 
§  5,  *all  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  which  is  now  possessed  and  ex- 
ercised by  the  Lord-Chancellor,  and  all 
powers,  authorities,   and   duties,  as  well 
ministerial  as  judicial,  incident  to  such  ju- 
risdiction, now  exercised  and  performed 
by  the  Lord- Chancellor,  shall   and  may 
be  had,  exercised,  and  performed  by  the 
Lords-Justices.'     The  Lord-Chancellor,  if 
his  taste  so  incline,  may  sit  along  with 
them,  or  he  may  sit  in  a  separate  court 
concurrently  with  them.   But  he  will  then 
be  acting  as  a  volunteer  judge ;  and,  prac- 
tically and  substantially,  the  Lords- Justices 
must  be  looked  up  to  as  the  supreme  au- 
thority in  Equity.     In  time  to  come,  the 
visits  of  the  Lord-Chancellor, '  few  and  fax 
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between/  will  not,  I  am  afraid^  be  regard- 
ed with  the  reverence  generated  by  the 
unexpected  appearance  of  an  angel.  3. 
Recent  events  have  been  still  more  imfor- 
tunate  for  the  office  of  Lord-Chancellor  as 
connected  with  the  appellate  jurisdiction 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  W  thout  the 
slightest  blame  being  imputable  to  the 
present  excellent  holder  of  tlie  Great  Seiil, 
the  judgments  of  tho  House  of  Lords  in 
his  time  had  not  given  entire  satisfaction 
to  the  bar  or  to  the  public,  and  some 
chuiigc  in  the  tribunal  became  necessary. 
The  creation  of  a  i)eerage  for  life  was  very 
inconsiderately  resorted  to.  *  1 1  Ac  foute 
derivata  clades — .*  The  Lords,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  undoubted  privileges,  having 
judicially  determined  that  a  peer  for  life 
cannot,  as  such,  sit  in  parliament,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  consider  what  was 
fit  to  he  done  for  improviuj?  the  appellate 
juristHction  of  the  House.  This  was  eagerly 
embraced  as  an  opportunity  to  bring  for- 
ward charges  whidi,  though  most  ott'ensive 
to  former  holders  of  the  Great  Seal,  and, 
generally  speaking,  quite  unfounded,  were 
listened  to  witlwut  the  smallest  check  by 
the  committee.  In  consequence,  a  sudden 
belief  arose  in  the  public  mind,  that  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  for  centuries  had  commanded  more 
respect  than  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other 
tribunal  in  the  kingdom,  was  usurped^  and 
was  liable  to  every  cliarge  which  can  be 
made  against  forensic  proceedings,  except 
that  of  pecuniary  corruption.  Some  new 
measure  was  necessary  to  ssitisfy  the  na- 
tion; and,  instead  of  recurring  to  expe- 
dients which  might  have  been  rendered 
effective  by  their  own  authority,  the  Lords, 
following  the  unlucky  advice  of  their  lead* 
ers  on  both  sides,  preferred  a  scheme  for 
which  the  sanction  of  the  two  Houses,  as 
well  as  of  the  Crown,  was  necessary,  viz., 
having  a  certain  number  of  salaried  ])eers 
fbr  life,  with  the  title  of  *  Deputy  Speakers,' 
to  assist  the  Lord-Chancellor.  The  Bill  for 
this  purpose  being  thrown  out  by  the  House 
cxf  Commons,  in  what  a  state  is  the  Lord- 
Chancellor  for  the  time  being  now  left? 
'Single-seated  justice/  which  was  applaud- 
ed in  the  time  of  Lord  Hardwicke  and 
Lord  Eldon,  will  no  longer  be  endured, 
nor  the  divisum  imperium  of  the  Lord- 
Chancellor  and  a  retired  Common-law 
Judge,  however  dist<nguished.  The  pro- 
bable experiment  will  now  be  a  Judicial 
Committee,  consisting  of  peers,  and  of 
ju«lge8  and  privy -councillors,  summoned  to 
advise  the  House.  There  the  Chancellor 
will  have  no  official  ascendency,  and  a 
Vice-Chancellor,  or  a  Puisne  Judge,  may 
be  selected  to  declare  the  judgment  of  this 
tribunal,  according  to  the  applauded  prac- 
10 


tice  in  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy-Council. 

"  1  care  little  about  the  reduced  salary 
of  the  Lord-Chancellor,  although  it  is  not 
now  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  keep  a  car- 
riagf,  and  to  exercise  becoming  hospitality, 
much  less  to  make  any  provision  for  his 
family.  Against  poverty  a  noble  struggle 
may  be  made ;  but  there  seem  to  be  causes 
in  operation  which,  in  spite  of  the  most 
eminent  learning  and  ability,  must  speedily 
reduce  the  office  to  insigniticance  and  con- 
tempt. Tliis  is  a  sad  prospect  for  the 
Biographer  of  the  Chancellors. 

*  May  I  lie  cold  before  that  dreadful  day, 
Press'd  with  a  load  of  monumental  clay  I' 

"*And  yet/  (in  the  beautiful  language 
of  my  prtnlecessor,  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Crewe,)  *  Time  hath  his  revolutions ;  there 
must  bo  a  period  and  an  end  to  all  tempo- 
ral things — -finis  rerum — an  end  of  names 
and  dignities,  and  whateviT  is  ierrene, — 
for,  where  is  Bohun  ?  Where  is  Mow- 
BKAY  ?  Where  is  Moetimkr  ?  Nay,  which 
is  more  and  most  of  all,  WTiere  is  PLAN- 
TAGENET?  Thev  are  entombed  in  the 
urns  and  sepulchres  of  mortality' ! ! ! — And 
why  not  the  MARBLE  CHAIR?" 

I'his  new  edition  is  printed  in  good, 
readable  type,  uniform  with  Mr.  llaUam's 
Historical  Works. 


Assays ^  Critical  and  Imaginative.  By 
Professor  Wilson.  Vol.  II.  (Edinburgir: 
Bla(rkwood  and  Sous.) — Another  volume 
of  Clu^istopher  North's  deligfhtful  Essays! 
We  do  not  know  that  we  like  these  quite 
so  well  as  their  predecessors ;  but  they  are, 
nevertheless,  in  their  own  way,  unrivall*  d. 
Wilson  possessed,  in  writing,  something  of 
thit  rare  gift  which  Sir  Bulwcr  Lytton  as- 
cribes to  the  oratory  of  a  well-known  cha- 
racter of  his :  like  Harley  L'  Estrange,  he 
'*  could  have  talked  nonsense,  and  made  it 
more  effe  tive  than  sense."  This  peculiar 
charm  of  his  works  seems  to  be  made  up 
of  several  elements :  one  of  these  is  very 
possibly  somewhat  analogous  to  that  which 
Bulwer  gives  as  the  secret  of  his  fascinat- 
ing hero's  eloquence,  for  there  is  mnch  of 
a  kind  of  stage-play  in  Wilson's  author- 
ship ;  and  another  proceeds,  doubtless, 
fh)m  that  characteristic  which  Coleridge 
telU  us  belongs  inherently  to  true  genius, 
"  the  carrying  on  of  the  ^^shness  and  feel- 
ings of  childhood  into  the  powers  of  man- 
hood /'  but  the  most  important  one  of  all, 
we  suspect,  lay  in  the  richness  of  the 
writer's  own  animal  life, — that  exuberant 
life  which  would  force  itself  out,  in  spite 
of  himself,  through  every  sentence  he  ever 
penned. 

Tbif  new  volume  contains,  beaides  other 
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matter,  several  critical  articles  upon  some  of 
the  modem  poets,  and  a  series  of  "flights*' 
upon  the  I^es  of  Westmoreland.  The 
paper  upon  Tennyson  is  the  identical  one 
which  raised  the  young  poet's  wrath  so 
much,  and  provoked  so  memorahle  a  re- 
tort. It  would  indeed  have  been  a  grave 
blunder  in  the  Professor,  had  he  failed  to 
perceive  the  poefs  promise;  but  that  he 
did  not  so  fail  is  clear  enough :  notwith- 
standing  all  his  laughter,  nothing  can  be 
more  unmistakeable  and  decisive  than  his 
verdict  that  "  Alfred  Tennyson  is  a  poet." 

It  may  well  be  imagined  how  thoroughly 
at  home  the  writer  is  with  the  *'  Lakes." 
For  some  time  he  himself  had  his  home 
amongst  them,  and  they  held  a  place  in 
his  love  only  second  to  that  of  the  lochs 
and  tarns  of  his  **  dear  native  Scotland." 

Our  space  will  allow  us  but  one  extract, 
which  we  select  from  the  first  flight  of 
**  Christopher  at  the  Lakes :" — 

"  Each  lake  hath  its  promontories,  that,  every 
step  you  walk,  every  stroke  you  row,  undergo 
remarkable  metamorphoses,  according  to  the 
'  change  that  comes  o'er  the  spirit  of  your  dream/ 
as  your  imagination  glances  again  over  the  trans- 
figured mountains.  Each  lake  hath  its  bays  of 
bliss,  where  might  ride  at  her  moorings,  made  of 
the  stalks  of  water-lilies,  the  fairy  bark  of  a  spi- 
ritual life.  Each  lake  hath  its  hanging  terraces 
of  inmiortal  green,  that  along  her  shores  run 
glimmering  far  down  beneath  the  superficial  sun- 
shine, when  the  poet  in  his  becalmed  canoe  among 
the  luf«tre,  could  fondly  swear,  by  all  that  is  roost 
beautiful  on  earth,  in  air,  and  in  water,  that  these 
three  are  one,  blended  as  they  are  by  the  inter- 
fusing spirit  of  heavenly  peace.  Each  lake  hath 
its  enchantments,  too,  belonging  to  this  our  mor- 
tal, our  human  world, — the  dwelling-places,  beau- 
tLful  to  see,  of  virtuous  poverty,  in  contentment 
exceeding  rich,  whose  low  roof's  are  reached  bv 
roses,  spontaneously  springing  from  the  same  sou 
that  yields  to  strenuous  labour  the  sustenance  of 
a  simple  life.  Each  lake  hath  its  halls,  as  well  as 
its  huts,— its  old  hereditary  halls,  [Coniston-hall, 
Calgarth-hall,— seats  of  the  Le  Flemings  and  the 
FhUlipsons,— in  their  baronial  pride!]  solemn 
now,  and  almost  melancholy,  among  the  changes 
that  for  centuries  have  been  imperceptibly  steal- 
ing upon  the  abodes  of  prosperous  men ;  but  merry 
of  yore,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  as  groves  in 
spring;  nor  ever  barred  your  hospitable  doors, 
that,  in  the  flinging  aside,  grated  no  *  harsh  thun- 
der,' but,  almost  silent,  smiled  the  stranger  in, 
like  an  opening  made  bv  some  gentle  wind  into 
the  glad  sky  among  a  gloom  of  clouds." 


JesHe  Cameron:  a  Mighland  Story, 
By  Ladt  Rachel  Butleb.  (Edinburgh : 
Blackwood  &  Sons.) — "Jessie  Cameron" 
is  a  story  of  Highland  peasant-life.  It  is 
the  old  tale  of  woman's  faith  betrayed 
and  woman's  heroism  triumphant.  Jessie 
Cameron  is  betrothed  to  a  handsome  young 
man,  in  a  somewhat  superior  rank  of  life 
to  herself,  whom  she  loves  with  the  whole 
depth  and  ardour  of  her  fine  nature.  Of 
this  love,  although  he  is  really  attached  to 
her  in  return,  her  lover  is  incapable  of  un- 
derstanding the  full  strength  and  value ; 
and^  led  away  by  vanity,  he  deserts  her  to 
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marry  some  more  fashionable  Lowland 
lady.  Too  late  he  learns  to  know  what 
he  has  slighted;  and  he  seeks  an  interview 
with  his  old  love,  and  makes  a  confession 
to  her  of  his  misery  and  remorse, — a  con- 
fession which  she  receives  with  the  gentle 
dignity  which  befits  her  character,  not  in- 
flicting upon  him  any  unnecessary  wounds, 
but  making  him  at  the  same  time  feel  how 
vain  such  regrets  are  now,  and  how  worse 
than  useless  it  must  ever  be  to  force  them 
upon  her.  Subsequently,  in  the  inunda- 
tion of  an  adjacent  river,  she  is  the  means 
of  saving  him  and  his  wife  and  child  from 
destruction;  and  very  soon  after  this 
event,  the  faithless  lover  finally  quits  a 
neighbourhood  which  is  to  him  so  fraught 
with  pain  and  reproach.  Meanwhile  Jes- 
sie's many  virtues  have  raised  her  into  a 
sort  of  idol  to  all  around  her,  and  she 
does  not  want  for  eligible  suitors;  but, 
true  to  the  memory  of  her  first  love,  we 
are  led  to  believe  that  she 

*'  lived  unmarried  till  her  death,*' 
occupying  herself  in  all  holy  and  tender 
offices. 

To  the  latter  part  of  the  story  we  are 
disposed  to  make  exceptions.  We  think 
it  would  have  certainly  been  an  improve- 
ment if  our  fair  author  had  made  Mrs. 
AlHster  Stuart — who  is  a  woman  of  de)^ 
cate  constitution,  withal,  rather  sickly  than 
otherwise — amiably  take  a  fever  or  con- 
sumption from  her  fright  and  exposure  on 
the  night  of  the  inundation,  and  die ;  and 
Allbter,  thoroughly  punished  and  purified 
by  his  trials,  return  to  be  at  last  united 
to  his  noble  Jessie.  Perhaps,  however, 
we  are  wrong,  and  it  is  best  as  it  is. 

For  so  small  a  book,  "  Jessie  Cameron" 
has  a  very  large  number  of  characters, 
which  is  a  fault  in  one  way,  inasmuch  as 
some  of  them  are  so  prominent  and  so 
pleasant  as  to  divide  our  interest  with 
the  heroine  herself.  Of  such  characters, 
pretty,  little,  bright,  warm-hearted  Bell 
McPherson,  and  manly  John  Cameron, 
Jessie's  elder  brother,  take  the  first  place, 
and  the  episode  of  their  little  April-day 
love-aflair  forms  one  of  the  happiest  por- 
tions of  the  story. 

Altogether,  we  do  not  quarrel  with  Lady 
Butler's  book.  Although  we  must  con- 
fess that  it  has  no  very  striking  merits,  it 
is  equally  innocent  of  ofiensive  &iults ;  and 
its  design  is  so  unostentatious,  and  its  style 
so  thoroughly  unaffected,  that  it  deserves^ 
at  least,  respect. 

Lays  and  Legends  of  Ancient  Greece  f 
with  other  Poems,  By  John  Stuabt 
Blackie,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  (Edinburgh :  Sn* 
therliuid  aad  Knoz!^  W  e  hope  that  Fro- 
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fessor  Blackie  was  not  describing  the  season 
and  source  of  his  own  inspiration  when  he 
wrote  of  the  "  rare  old  blade,"  whose  verses 
were  composed 

<*  Just  after  dinner,  when  the  wine 
On  the  tip  of  his  nose  was  glowing  fine.** 

However  much  some  of  the  Professor's 
livelier  measures  might  seem  to  indicate 
an  origin  of  such  sort,  the  suspicion  cannot 
be  maintained  an  instant  after  the  perusal 
of  those  statelier  and  more  solemn  strains 
which  constitute  by  far  the  larger  portion 
of  the  volume. 

It  is  not  often,  indeed,  in  recent  times, 
that  poetry  of  such  a  quality  has  come  be- 
fore us,  with  no  provoking  accompaniment 
of  metaphysic  subtlety,  or  siUy  affectation 
of  simplicity,  to  mar  the  pleasure  we  should 
otherwise  receive.  Some  of  the  truest  poets 
of  the  age  will  not  condescend  to  write  for 
the  multitude,  and  some,  from  the  very 
nature  of  their  poetic  faculty,  are  not  able 
to  do  so.  Professor  Blackie's  strains  are 
not  chargeable  with  either  of  the  hterary 
vices  we  refer  to.  He  writes  with  the 
simplicity  of  a  man  whose  imagination, 
thoughtp,  and  feelings  are  well  defined  be- 
fore he  ventures  to  express  them,  and  who 
has  language — apt  and  elegant— at  com- 
mand, to  do  justice  to  them  in  the  trans- 
mission. 

In  many  of  the  "  Lays  and  Legends," 
and  of  the  miscellaneous  poems  also,  a 
very  high  degree  of  strength  and  sweet- 
ness is  obtained,  which  irresistibly  enchains 
the  reader's  attention,  and  commands  his 
admiration  and  delight.  This,  in  fact,  is 
the  common  character  of  all  I^fessor 
Blackie's  serious  pieces — a  character  which 
we  should  gladly  make  good  by  continuous 
quotation,  if  the  space  we  have  to  spare 
permitted  such  indulgence.  As  it  is,  we 
must  be  contented  to  refer  the  reader  to 
the  book  itself  for  confirmation  of  our  judg- 
ment of  its  merits.  Amongst  the  effusions 
which  have  most  pleased  us,  we  cannot, 
however,  refrain  from  mentioning  "Ma- 
rathon," "  A  Sabbath  Meditation,"  "  The 
Highlander's  Lament,"  and  the  "Pare- 
well  to  the  Rhine," — effusions  which,  for 
force  of  thought,  gracefulness  of  versifica- 
tion, and  genuine  eloquence  of  feeling,  ap- 
pealing to  the  sympathies  of  the  not  uncul- 
tivated many,  may  well  be  treasured  in 
remembrance  with  the  choice  productions 
of  our  greatest  living  poets.  There  can 
be  no  question  about  their  being  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  high-minded  man  whose  ge- 
•nius,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  is  essenti^y 
and  actively  poetic. 

One  solitary  sonnet  is  all  that  we  have 
«pac6  for  as  a  specimen — certainly  not  the 
moBt  &YOuiable  specimen  —  of  Professor 


Blackie's  power.  Its  subject  is  "The  Statue 
of  Albert  Durer  at  Niimberg  :"— 

"  Solid  and  square  doth  master  Albert  stand. 
An  air  of  haray  well-proved  thought  he  wears, 
As  one  that  never  flinch'd ;  and  in  his  hand 
The  cunning  tools  of  his  high  art  he  bears. 
From  thy  grave  face  severe  instructions  come, — 
The  peace  that's  born  of  well-fought  fights  is 

thine; 
Before  thy  look  frivolity  is  dumb. 
And  each  true  workman  feels  his  craft  divine. 
First-bom  of  Jove,  immortal  Toil !  bv  thee 
This  city  rose ;  by  thee,  so  quaintly  fair, 
It  stancb,  with  well-hewn  stone  in  each  degree, 
Turret,  and  spire,  and  carved  gable  rare. 
Toil  shap'd  the  worlds ;  and  on  earth's  fruitful 

sod 
Man  works,  a  fellow-labourer  with  God." 


The  good  Old  Times :  a  Tale  of  Au- 
vergne.  By  the  Author  of  "  Mary  Powell." 
(London:  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.) — The 
author  of  "  Mary  Powell"  has  already  won 
some  fame  for  her  stories  of  "  the  good  old 
times."  Whether  the  present  volume  will 
tend  to  increase  that  fame,  we  think  is 
very  questionable;  but  however  g^eat  or 
however  little  the  credit  it  may  deserve 
for  fidelity  as  an  historical  narrative,  it  is 
certainly  very  imperfect  as  a  work  of  art : 
the  characters  are  mere  outlines ;  the  fic- 
titious incidents  are  strung  together  with- 
out connection,  and  the  stylo  is  bare  and 
meagre.  But  its  worst  fault  is  its  want  of 
feeling.  It  does  not  matter  what  the 
event  may  be  which  the  writer  is  describ- 
ing ;  the  most  touching  and  the  most  ex- 
citing are  just  as  powerless  as  the  most 
commonplace,  to  arouse  in  her  anything 
like  life  or  animation.  All  is  told  in  the 
same  cool,  business-like  manner.  The  death 
of  the  idiot-boy,  the  death  of  Marcellinc, 
the  midnight  meetings  of  the  converts  to 
the  "  new  religion,"  the  fire  of  the  town, 
the  attack  of  the  routiere,  are  recounted 
just  as  so  many  occurrences  which  it  may 
be  as  well  for  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind, 
and  nothing  more. 

The  story  is  of  the  year  1549.  It  opens 
amongst  the  mountains  of  Auvergne.  The 
family  of  the  heroine  are  upon  the  eve  of 
a  flitting  from  their  mountun-home  to 
winter  in  Le  Puy,  and  the  heroine  herself 
is  standing  at  her  cottage-door,  looking  out 
for  the  return  of  her  brother,  when  she  is 
accosted  by  a  stranger,  who  turns  out 
afterwards  to  be  a  missionary  of  the  Hu- 
guenots. She  invites  him  to  take  some 
refreshment;  and  he  beguiles  the  time 
which  still  intervenes  before  the  brother's 
arrival  in  reading  to  her  fVom  the  tracts 
he  carries  with  him.  We  must  say  that 
Colette,  in  her  conversation  with  this  Ber- 
trand  de  la  Vigne,  and  indeed  in  all  her 
conversations,  evinces  far  more  intelligence 
and  refinement  than  we  should  have  ex- 
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pected  ia  an  Anvergne  peasant-girl  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

Bertrand  de  la  Vigne  sabeequently  plays 
a  very  conspicuous  part  in  the  book.  He 
is  the  object  of  a  somewhat  unaccountable 
attachment  on  the  part  of  Colette's  lame 
aunt»  poor  Marcelline;  and  is  brother  to 
one  of  the  two  martyrs,  who,  in  the  course 
of  the  tale,  suffer  for  their  faith  at  Le  Puy. 
It  is  principally  through  his  influence  that 
Colette  and  her  relations  become  asso- 
ciated with  the  reformers ;  and  he  is  also 
greatly  instrumental  in  making  Magda- 
leine  de  St.  Nectaire,  afoer  her  great  afflic- 
tion, so  staunch  a  friend  to  the  party  she 
had  before  but  weakly  served. 

There  is  in  our  story  quite  the  orthodox 
proportion  of  love-affiiirs.  Marcelline  is 
in  love  with  Bertrand  de  la  Vigne,  and 
Colette  has  two  suitors;  whilst  Colette's 
elder  brother,  Christophe,  although  always 
the  lover  of  the  pretty  Gabrielle  Gr^oire, 
is  no  little  smitten  by  the  charms  of  the 
beautiful  and  noble  Magdeleine  de  St. 
Nectaire,  who,  in  her  turn,  is  betrothed  to 
a  young  gentleman  of  her  own  rank, — the 
hfmdsome  Seigneur  Guy  de  Miremont. 

Why  the  book  should  be  called  « The 
good  Old  Times/'  considerably  puzzles  us. 
Good  men  there  were  in  the  times,  grand 
heroes  as  ever  walked  the  earth,  but  it 
was  the  very  badness  of  the  times — the 
cruelty,  and  oppression,  and  persecution — 
that  oilled  forth  their  greatness.  No  pe- 
riod of  history  seems  to  U9  to  merit  less  the 
title  which  the  author  has  given  to  her 
book ;  in  fact,  the  title  looks  almost  like  a 
burlesque,  so  at  variance  are  all  the  doings 
of  those  terrible  days  with  the  ideas  we 
are  wont  to  indulge  in  of  **  the  good  Old 
Times." 


I%e  Ruins  of  Kenilioorth:  an  Historical 
Poem,  By  William  Reader.  (London : 
Dean  and  Son ;  and  W.  Reader,  47,  Maria- 
street,  Hackney-road.) — Mr.  Reader's  poem 
will  be  well  received  l3y  many.  The  large 
stores  both  of  tradition  and  history  con- 
nected with  the  noble  ruins  of  that  castle 
which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  set  before  us 
in  the  days  of  its  magnificence,  are  sure  to 
re-awaken  and  revive  the  interest  that  was 
originally  called  into  existence  by  the  novel 
of  "the  Great  Unknown."  Bom  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  scene  and 
imbject  of  his  poem,  the  author's  first  im- 
pressions of  the  ruins  were  deep  and  vivid, 
and  stimulated  him  to  those  prolonged  in- 
quiries and  thoughts  which,  in  their  ulti- 
mate accumulation,  are  now  presented  to 
the  world.  He  has  evidently  laboured  long 
and  (^igently  on  a  pleasing  theme. 

We  are  less  disposed  to  approve  of  the 
form  of  Mr.  Reader's  work.    The  mighty 


Minstrel  himself  found  his  metre  pall  upon 
the  public  ear  after  the  charm  of  novelty 
was  lost,  and  no  inferior  hand  should  pre- 
sume upon  obtaining  more  success.  His 
curious  stores  of  knowledge  would  have 
been  well  appreciated — and,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  example  of  the  copious  notes, 
weU  written — in  prose ;  and  we  are  con- 
tent to  hope  that  his  easy  versification  and 
accurate  rhymes  will  almte  nothing  from 
the  popularity  which  is  undoubtedly  his 
due. 


Doctor  Antonio :  a  Tale.  By  the  Author 
of  "  Lorenzo  Benoni."  (Edinburgh :  Con- 
stable and  Co.  Small  8vo.)  —If  any  of  our 
readers  wish  to  know  something  of  Sicily 
and  Naples,  we  can  recommend  this  book 
to  them,  on  the  same  ground  that  we 
would  recommend  De  Foe's  "History  of 
the  Plague ;"  for,  like  that  work,  •'  Doctor 
Antonio"  under  the  garb  of  fiction  gives  a 
more  vivid  description  of  real  life  in  Italy 
than  we  can  get  to  find  elsewhere.  If  the 
author  be  an  Italian,  he  writes  marvellously 
goodEnglish — if  he  be  not  an  Italian,  he  pos- 
sesses a  marvellous  acquaintance  with  Italy, 
and  has  produced  a  most  fascinating  work. 
Our  praise  must  not  be  confined  to  the  de- 
scriptions given  of  oppressed  humanity  in 
that  lovely  part  of  the  world,  but  must 
also  extend  to  the  plot,  the  persons,  and 
the  scenery;  while  to  such  as  delight  in 
horrors,  the  work  will  afibrd  as  much 
"amusement"  as  the  defunct  "Terrific 
Register"  used  in  our  early  days.  Lest 
we  should  be  thought  to  overrate  this 
latter  quality,  we  will  quote  the  account 
of  a  little  event  which  occurred  in  the 
year  1836,  immediately  after  the  cholera 
had  caused  a  most  dreadful  havoc^so 
dreadful,  that  it  was  rumoured  the  govern- 
ment were  poisoning  the  people :  — 

"  Mario  Adomo,  one  of  those  who  >ad  writhed 
most  violently  under  the  loss  of  Sicilian  indepen- 
dence, took  advantage  of  the  prevailing  excite- 
ment to  bring  about  an  insurrectionary  move- 
ment in  Syracuse,  where  he  shortly  aR6r  pro- 
claimed the  constitution.  Catonia  immediately 
followed  the  example,  raised  the  Sicilian  standard, 
tore  down  the  statues  of  the  Bourbons,  and  formed 
a  provisional  government.  Partial  risings  also 
took  place  in  the  v:illcy  of  Messina,  and  in  the 
small  towns  adjacent  to  Palermo,  where  a  belief 
in  the  poisoning  plot  was  deeply  rooted.  Fur- 
nished with  unlimited  sovereign  power,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  strong  body  of  troops,  Del  Car- 
retto  was  sent  to  Sicily,  less  to  conquer  than  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  victory,  for  by  the  time  he 
landed  all  revolution  was  over.  In  fact,  the  news 
of  his  expedition  having  reached  the  Catanians, 
they,  finding  themselves  unsupported,  of  their  own 
accord  effected  a  counter-revolution.  All  those 
most  compromised  sought  safety  in  fligbt,  witfi 
the  exception  of  Mario  Adomo,  who  was  taken 
and  shot.  The  ab  ence  of  all  resistance  in  no 
way  induced  the  destroyer  of  Bosco  to  forego  one 
cruelty  in  his  power.  Courts-martial  were  esta- 
blished everywhere,  and  citizens  sent  by  thou- 
sands to  prison.    Several  hundreds  were  con- 
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demned  to  death,  and  no  less  tlian  a  hundred 
underwent  the  penalty.  At  Bagheria,  a  boy  of 
fourteen  years  of  age  was  shot.    Executions  took 

Slace  to  the  sound  of  military  music.  Such,  in- 
eed,  was  the  rage  for  killing,  that  once,  after  one 
of  these  direful  exhibitions,  when  the  corpses  were 
counted  over,  one  more  than  the  appointed  num- 
her  teas  found." 

For  these  ignoble  acts,  the  "  conqueror" 
was  rewarded  with  the  insignia  of  San 
Gennaro,  while  the  unfortunate  Sicilians 
lost  every  trace  of  the  few  liberties  they 
before  possessed. 

The  Paroffreens  on  a  visit  to  the  Paris 
Universal  Exhibition,  By  the  Author  of 
**  Lorenzo  Benoni"  and  "  Doctor  Antonio." 
(Edinburgh :  Constable  and  Co.  Fcap.8vo.) 
— ^We  presume  that  this  work  is  intended 
to  exhibit  the  versatility  of  the  author's 
genius,  for  he  is  as  much  at  home  in  tbe 
French  capital  as  in  Sicily,  or  even  at 
Eden-lodge,  Peckbam,  —  whence  Mr.  Pa- 
ragreen,  wife,  son,  and  three  daughters  set 
out  for  the  French  Exhibition.  How  they 
travelled,  how  they  passed  their  first  night 
in  Paris,  bow  they  explored  the  "  Exposi- 
tion," are  each  and  severally  told  in  the 
most  picturesque  manner,  with  the  assist- 
ance  of  Mr.  Leech's  devcr  illustrations. 


Memoirs  of  James  Hutton  ;  comprising 
the  Annals  of  his  Life,  and  Connection 
with  the  United  Brethren,  By  Danikl 
Beioiajc.  (London:  Hamilton,  Adams, 
and  Co.  12mo.) — This  is  a  singularly  in- 
teresting volume,  whether  we  regard  it  as 
the  life  of  a  pious,  untiring,  worthy  man, 
or  as  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  or  as  the  best  account 
yet  given  of  the  birth,  rise,  and  progress 
of  the  Moravians  in  England.  In  any 
one  of  those  respects,  it  is  well  worth  read- 
ing ;  but  the  special  interest  of  the  book  is 
in  the  description  of  the  early  Moravians, 
their  primitive  manners,  and  their  un- 
doubted piety. 

Mr.  Hutton  was  bom  in  1715,  and,  by 
tbe  mother's  side,  was  third  cousin  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton ;  he  was  educated  at  West- 
minster School,  apprenticed  to  a  book- 
seller, and  was  afterwards  in  business  for 
himself; — was  awakened  by  John  Wesley, 
in  1738  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the 
United  Brethren,  and  continued  in  com- 
munion with  them  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  1795.  All  the  particulars  of 
this  very  interesting  life  are  fully  detailed 
by  Mr.  Benham,  who  has  spent  some  years 
in  preparing  materials  for  the  book.    Wo 


should  also  mention  that  it  has  an  excellent 
index,  which  is  aknost  always  the  sign  of 
a  painstaking  author  or  editor. 

Plain  Sermons  preached  to  a  Country 
Congreg<Uion,  By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Blunt, 
D.D.  (London:  John  Murray.  8vo.) — 
The  greater  part  of  the  so-called  plain 
sermons  which  come  before  our  notice,  are 
the  reverse  of  plain ;  containing  but  little 
thought,  are  frequently  without  any  plan 
or  system,  and  have  nothing  to  attract: 
but  the  sermons  contained  in  this  volume 
are  really  plain,  thoughtful  discourses, 
which  may  be  easily  understood  by  illi- 
terate persons,  such  as  are  usually  found  in 
country  congregations.  They  were  preached 
in  the  village  church  of  Great  Oakley,  in 
Essex,  of  which  parish  the  late  learned 
professor  was  rector,  and  are  now  printe<l 
from  his  manuscript,  without  any  but 
merely  verbal  alterations.  As  models  to 
young  clergymen  called  to  serve  in  country 
parishes,  they  will  be  invaluable. 

We  are  sorry  to  find  that  The  Midlnnd 
Counties  Historical  Collector,  which  has 
been    published    monthly,    at    Leicester, 
during  the  last  eighteen  months,  is  about 
to  cease,  for  want  of  sufficient  encourage- 
ment.    It  has  not  only  reported  the  pro- 
ceedings  of   several   local    archeeological 
societies,  but  has  also  difi\ised  the  know- 
ledge of  many  interesting  and  valuable 
historical  documents,  some  of  which  have 
been  published  for*  the  first  time,  and  others 
have  been  derived  from  rare  books.     Wo 
regret  that  the  antiquaries  of  the  midland 
counties  should  lose  such  a  medium  of  in- 
tercommunication;  but  we  learn  at  the 
same  time  that,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archax)- 
logical  Society,  it  was  proposed  that  that 
association  should  in  future  withdraw  from 
its  present  connexion  with  the  joint  publi- 
cation  of  the  Northamptonshire,    York- 
shire, and  other  Ardiitectural  Societies,  and 
print  annually  a   volume  of   their  own 
papers  and  proceedings.    If  this  should  re* 
suit  in  an  annual  volume  equal  in  character 
and  importance  to  that  or  the  Sussex  so- 
ciety, the  cause  of  archeeology  in  the  mid- 
land districts  will  be  materially  advanced ; 
and  we  know  that  there  are  Mr.  Thompson, 
the  Leicester  historian,  and  many  fellow- 
labourers  well  quahflcd  to  fill  such  a  vo- 
lume.    We  have  not  recently  heard  what 
progress  Mr.  Potter  has  made  with  his 
projected  History  of  Leicestershire. 


Notices  of  several  other  important  works  are  in  type,  and  will  appear  in  our  next 

Magazine. 
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SOCIETY  OP  ANTIQUAEIES. 

Nov.  20.  Edward  Hawkins,  Esq.,  V.-P. 
ia  the  chair. 

It  was  announced  hy  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, to  whom  the  subject  had  been 
referred  by  the  Council,  that  the  Archceo* 
logia  had  been  delayed  in  consequence  of 
the  illness  of  Mr.  Scharf,  who  had  under- 
taken to  supply  some  of  the  plates. 

The  Secretly  exhibited,  by  permission 
of  the  owner,  a  collection  of  objects  of  the 
Bomanand  Romano-British  periods,  formed 
by  a  provincial  antiquary,  and  obtained 
chiefly  in  the  eastern  counties  of  England. 
They  comprise  fibulse  of  various  forms, 
some  of  them  incrusted  with  pastes,  keys, 
buckles,  knitting  implements,  &c 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  communica- 
tion by  himself,  entitled  "  An  account  of 
the  Discovery  of  Anglo-Saxon  Remains  at 
Kemble,  in  North  Wilts;  with  Observa- 
tions on  a  grant  of  land  at  Ewelme  (Ewen), 
to  the  Abbey  of  Malmesbury,  by  King 
^thelstan,  in  the  year  931."  During 
the  midsummer  vacation,  while  engaged 
in  some  antiquarian  enquiries  in  North 
Wilts,  he  heard  of  the  discovery  of  human 
remains,  accompanied  by  weapons  and  per- 
sonal ornaments,  which  clearly  evidenced 
their  Saxon  origin.  On  application  to  R. 
Gordon,  Esq.,  the  owner  of  the  Eemble 
estate,  the  rdics  were  presented  to  him, 
and  he  was  permitted  to  make  researches 
on  the  spot,  unfortunately  without  suc- 
cess. Failing  in  this  object,  ho  had  at- 
tempted the  identification  of  the  bounda- 
ries recited  in  the  charter  of  ^thelstan; 
and  here  he  had  succeeded  beyond  his  expec  • 
tations,  having  detected  in  several  local 
names  the  places  mentioned  in  that  docu- 
ment ;  among  others,  the  far-£uned  source 
of  the  Thames,  and  the  Hoare  stone  still 
standing  there.  The  latter  appears  to 
have  been  entirely  overlooked  by  our  topo- 
graphers and  tourists. 

Nov,  27.  Joseph  Hunter,  Esq.,  V.-P., 
in  the  chair. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Franks  to  the  Secre- 
tary was  read,  accompanying  the  exhibi- 
tion of  two  modem  fabrications  of  flint 
arrow-heads.  They  were  forwarded  to 
Mr.  Franks  by  Mr.  Wardell,  of  Leeds,  who 
states  that  they  are  the  work  of  a  man 
living  on  the  moors  near  the  coast,  in  the 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Stone  hammer 
and  axe-heads,  and  fish-hooks  of  flint,  were 
among  these  &brications.  The  fabrication 
of  jet  seals  had  apparently  ceased — the 
forgers  having  invented  seals  of  Coour-de- 


Lion,  and  even  of  Constantino  the  Great ! 
Mr.  Edward  Hawkins  offered  some  remarks 
on  these  forgeries,  observing  that  they 
had  apparently  imposed  on  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright,  who  had  described  some  of  them, 
with  engravings,  in  a  pamphlet  which  he 
saw  on  the  Society's  table.  Mr.  Hey- 
wood,  M.P.,  alluded  to  the  manufacture  of 
Greek  vases  in  England,  and  their  expor- 
tation to  the  Continent,  where  they  were 
sold  as  antique,  having  been  previously 
prepared  by  the  obliteration  of  some  of  the 
devices  upon  them. 

The  Secretary  communicated  an  account 
of  his  researches  during  the  vacation  at 
Filkins  and  at  Broughton  Poggs,  in  Ox« 
fordshire,  the  result  of  which  was  the  dis« 
covery  of  eleven  skeletons,  accompanied 
by  weapons  and  personal  ornaments  usual- 
ly  found  with  Anglo-Saxon  interments. 
These  objects  were  exhibited,  and  corn- 
prised  a  fine  sword-blade,  several  spear- 
heads, knives,  brooches,  two  of  Roman 
fabric,  buckles,  hair-pins,  &c.  Both  ceme- 
teries were  situated  at  an  arrow's  flight 
from  the  source  of  streams  so  highly  vene- 
rated by  the  pagan  Saxons,  and  long  after 
their  conversion  to  Christianity. 

Mr.  Beldam,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary, 
gave  a  description  of  some  excavations 
which  he  had  prosecuted  on  the  chalk 
downs  near  Royston.  In  one  place  he  had 
discovered  what  appeared  to  be  a  rude 
dwelling-place,  formed  in  the  chalk, — the 
area  being  in  the  form  of  the  figure  8. 
The  other,  which  had  been  the  retreat  of 
burrowing  animals,  appeared  to  have  been 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  a  columbarium; 
a  supposition  which  is  favoured  by  the  fact 
of  the  finding  of  a  well-preserved  Roman 
urn.  This  urn,  as  well  as  drawings  and 
plans  of  the  sites  excavated,  were  exhibited. 

Dec,  4.  Edward  Hawkins,  Esq.,  V.-P., 
in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Antonio  Wilson  was  elected 
Fellow. 

The  Rev.  Thos.  Hugo  exhibited  a  tran- 
script of  Norton's  "  Ordinal  of  Alchemy," 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Elias 
Ashmole. 

The  Secretary,  by  permission  of  the  Rev. 
A.  Gibson,  Vicar  of  Chedworth,  near  North- 
leach,  exhibited  an  arrow  or  dart-head,  and 
a  small  Anglo-Saxon  coin  of  the  denomi- 
nation "  sceat"  or  "  sceatta."  The  latter 
was  found  on  the  presumed  site  of  the  old 
church  of  Chedworth,  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  a  spot  known  as  "  St.  John's 
Ashes,'*    from    several  ancient   ash-troes 
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once  growing  there.  Mr.  Gibson  had 
caosed  the  ground  here  to  be  trenched,  in 
the  course  of  which  several  fragments  of 
Norman  sculpture  had  been  found.  One 
of  these  fragments  has  a  rude  head  of  the 
Saviour  bearing  His  cross.  The  arrow- 
head exhibited  was  probably  not  earlier 
than  the  fifteenth  century,  but  the  coin 
was  evidently  an  early  attempt  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  at  a  stamped 
money.  The  obverse  bears  a  diademed 
head,  imitated  from  the  Roman  coins  after 
the  days  of  Constantine ;  a  cross  before  it 
in  the  field.  The  reverse  has  a  figure 
standing,  in  a  long  habit,  holding  in  each 
hand  a  staff  surmounted  by  a  cross.  Many 
analogous  coins  are  without  the  Christian 
symbol,  but  many  of  them  bear  types  which 
appear  to  indicate  that  they  were  struck 
after  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
to  Christianity.  They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  found  in  the  district  once  forming 
the  heptarchic  division,  Mercia,  and  were 
probably  issued  by  royal  authority,  under 
the  superintendence  of  some  prelate*. 

Mr.  J.  Jackson  Howard  communicated 
an  account  by  Mr.  Ventress,  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  of  the  Bells  in  the  tower  of 
St.  Nicholas  in  that  town. 

Mr.  Hunter  read  "Notices  of  the  old 
Clockard  or  Bell-tower  of  the  Palace  of 
Westminster."  The  erection  of  this  tower, 
and  the  placing  in  it,  not  one,  but  three 
bells,  was  the  work  of  Edward  the  Third, 
when  he  made  extensive  repairs  and  im- 
provements in  the  palace, — which  in  his 
reigrn,  and  long  before  and  after,  was  the 
residence  of  royalty.  It  was  considered 
an  appurtenance  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Ste- 
phen. Stow  gives  a  vague  account  of  this 
tower,  and  does  not  describe  its  precise 
situation.  The  bells  were  said  to  weigh 
30,0001bs.,  but  when  taken  down  the 
whole  three  were  found  to  we'gh  less  than 
20,0001bs.  The  tower  was  built  in  1 365-6, 
the  39th  and  40th  year  of  Edward  the 
Third.  The  surveyor  of  the  king's  works 
was  William  Slaford,  and  from  his  ac- 
counts Mr.  Hunter  has  extracted  many 
interesting  items.  The  expense  of  the 
clock  and  bells  is,  however,  not  given; 
nor  have  we  anything  respecting  them 
until  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  when 
Thomas  Clooimaker  received  for  his  salary, 
for  keeping  the  clock  and  bells  in  a  state 
of  eflSciency,  13s.  4d.  a-year. 

Dec.  11.  Joseph  Hunter,  Esq.,  V.-P., 
in  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  J.  Pembcrton  Bartlett,  local 
secretary  for  Hampshire,  exhibited  two 
bronze  celts  and  a  bronze  spear-head  of 
the  ordinary  types,  found  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  J.  Jackison  Howard  exhibited  im« 


pressions  from  a  seal  appended  to  a  grant 
from  Matilda,  relict  of  Simon  Traunceys, 
citizen  of  London,  dated  33rd  Edw.  III., 
bearing  a  shield  charged  with  a  chevron 
between  3  billets  impnaling  a  saltire  be- 
tween 4  crosses  crossletts :  legend — 

8IGILLVM  MATILDE  TEAVKCEYS. 

As  the  saltire  is  given  by  heraldic  writers 
to  the  family  of  Traunceys,  Mr.  Howard 
thinks  it  probable  that  the  engraver  of  the 
die  may  have  reversed  the  coat. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Comer  then  read  a  paper  on 
the  remains  of  an  Anglo-Norman  building 
formerly  existing  in  the  parish  of  St.  Olave, 
South wark,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
Prior  of  Lewes'  hostelry ;  with  reference 
to  a  paper  by  the  late  John  Gage  Roke- 
wood,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  Society,  in 
ArchfBolcgia,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  299,  and  to  an- 
other paper  by  C.  E.  Gwilt,  Esq.,  in  Archeeo- 
logia,  vol.  xxv.  p.  604. 

Mr.  Comer  submitted  to  the  Society 
copies  of  two  letters  patent,  of  12th  Hen. 
VIIL  and  1st  Edw.  VI.;  the  latter  being 
a  confirmation  of  the  first,  whereby  licence 
was  granted  to  Richard  Panell  and  three 
others,  to  convey  to  James  Denton  Clerk, 
rector  of  the  parish  of  St.  Olave,  and  his 
successors,  a  messuage,  two  workshops,  and 
a  certain  parcel  of  land,  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Olave  the  King,  adjoining  to  the  house 
of  the  Prior  and  convent  of  Lewes  towards 
the  east  and  south ;  part  thereof  for  the 
purpose  of  a  churchyard,  and  to  apply 
the  rents  and  profits  of  the  residue  for 
repairing  and  adorning  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Olave. 

The  house  conveyed  to  the  parish  by 
virtue  of  those  licences  was  used  by  the 
parish  for  a  vestry -hall;  and  the  free 
school  of  the  parish  was  afterwards  esta- 
blished and  held  there ;  and  the  land  was 
converted  into  a  churchyard,  called  the 
Flemish  Churchyard.  The  crypt  described 
by  Mr.  Gage  Rokewood  was  under  the 
vestry -hall  and  school,  in  Churchyard-alley; 
and  the  crypt  described  by  Mr.  Gwilt  was 
somewhat  to  the  south-east  of  it,  in  Wal- 
nut-tree-court, at  the  end  of  a  lane  called 
Carter-lane ;  where.  Stow  says,  the  hostelry 
of  the  prior  of  Lewes  was  situated,  and 
where,  in  his  time,  was  an  inn,  which  had 
for  its  sign  the  Walnut-tree.  From  those 
documents  and  other  corroborative  evi- 
dence, Mr.  Comer  inferred  that  the  crypt 
described  by  Mr.  Gage  Rokewood  was  not 
part  of  the  Prior  of  Lewes'  hostelry,  but 
that  the  vaulted  chamber  described  by 
Mr.  Gwilt  was  part  of  that  edifice.  And 
from  the  evidence  affjrded  by  entries  in 
the  parish  books,  it  appeared  that  the 
vestry-hall  and  schoolhouse  had  been  called 
Jesus'-house,  and  belonged  to  a  brother- 
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hood  or  religions  g^d  of  Jesus,  founded 
in  St.  Olave's  Church  at  some  period,  and 
existing  there  until  the  Reformation;  of 
which  fraternity  Richard  Panel  and  the 
other  conveying  parties  were  probably  the 
wardens  and  assistants.  As  to  the  ori- 
ginal purpose  of  the  building,  Mr.  Comer 
conjectures  that  it  might  possibly  have 
been  the  Guild  or  Town  Hall  of  the  ancient 
vill  or  town  of  Southwaric,  now  called 
the  gnildable  manor,  granted  to  the  Cor- 
poration of  London  by  King  Edward  III. ; 
the  boundary  of  which  ran  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Prior  of  Lewes'  house :  and 
from  certain  deeds  relating  to  the  parish 
property,  dating  back  from  9th  Henry  IV., 
it  appeared  that  there  was  a  house  in  St. 
Olave's  called  the  Gate-house,  probably 
the  building  in  question,  which  stood  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  a  line  from  the  ori- 
ginal London-bridge,  crossing  the  Thames, 
as  it  did,  somewhat  lower  than  the  last 
bridge,  erected  in  the  reign  of  King  John, 
viz.  from  Botolph's  Wharf  to  the  Bridge- 
yard  ;  and  if  the  original  High-street  of 
Southwark  was  continued  from  the  bridge 
southward,  the  building  in  question  would 
have  stood  at  the  gate  of  the  town.  The 
paper  was  illustrated  by  a  map  of  the 
guiUdable  manor,  or  ancient  town  of  South- 
wark, shewing  the  boundary,  and  the  sites 
of  the  house  of  the  Prior  of  Lewes  and  of 
Jesus'-house,  and  the  other  localities  re- 
ferred to. 

Dec.  18.  Joseph  Hunter,  Esq.,  V.-P.,  in 
the  chair. 

Richard  Meeson,  Esq.,  of  Grays,  Essex, 
Mr.  John  James,  of  Bradford,  Yorkshire, 
and  the  Rev.  William  Calvert,  rector  of 
St.  Antholin's  and  one  of  the  minor  canons 
of  St.  Paul's,  were  elected  Fellows. 

Frederic  Ouvry,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  exhi- 
bited and  read  descriptions  by  W.  S.  Wal- 
ford,  Esq.,  of  two  instruments  for  the 
addition  of  four  priests  to  the  college  of 
Wimbome  Minster,  of  the  date  1355.  One 
of  these  documents  bore  the  following  seals, 
appended  by  silk  cords,  alternately  red  and 
green:  viz.  the  seals  of  Robert  Wyvill, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury ;  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Salisbury ;  Richard  Bury,  rector  of  Shap- 
wick;  those  of  three  of  the  canons,  and 
that  of  the  Sacristan.  To  the  other  was 
appended  the  seal  of  Hugh  Pelegrini,  Trea- 
surer of  the  Church  of  Lichfield,  and  Nun- 
cio of  the  Pope  and  Apostolic  See  in  Eng- 
land. The  addition  of  these  four  priests 
has  been  sometimes  confounded  with  the 
foundation  of  Brembra's  Chantry.  Under 
Shapwick,  Hutchins  speaks  of  the  church 
as  having  been  appropriated  to  Brembra's 
Chantry  in  1354;  but  these  instruments 
clear  up  the  obBCority  in  which  the  sub- 


ject has  hitherto  been  involved.  The  Secre- 
tary read  a  communication  frvm  Sir  Henry 
Ellis,  Director,  addressed  to  the  President, 
introducing  the  narrative  of  Sir  William 
Swan,  the  English  minister  at  Hambui^ 
in  1678.  It  appears  to  have  been,  in  those 
days,  the  practice  of  foreign  princes  who 
had  been  admitted  to  the  Order  of  the 
Garter,  to  celebrate  St.  Geoige's-Day  with 
a  fete.  Sir  W.  Swan  was  invited  to  Dres- 
den, and  entertained  at  the  court  of  the 
Elector,  when  the  fete  was  celebrated  with 
unusual  splendour :  28,000  rockets  contri- 
buted to  heighten  the  effect ;  some  of  them 
were  upwards  of  2001bs.  weight.  They 
had  been  kept  for  an  extraordinary  occa- 
sion for  twenty  years ;  the  Elector  having, 
as  he  informed  Sir  W.  Swan,  made  the 
greater  part  of  them  himself !  The  f^te  con- 
cluded with  an  oration  in  high  Dutch,  de- 
livered by  the  Vice-Chancellor  Von  Oppeln, 
in  praise  of  the  Garter,  beginning  and 
ending  with  the  time-honoured  motto, — 

"  HONI  80IT  QVI  MAL  Y  PENSE.'" 

The  meetings  of  the  Society  were  ad- 
journed over  the  Christmas  recess,  to 
Thursday,  January  the  8th. 


ABCHiEOLOOICAL   INSTITUTE. 

Dec.  5.  John  M.  Kemble,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  J.  Le  Keux  gave  an  account  of 
recent  discoveries  at  Sherborne  Abbey 
Church,  by  which  the  remains  of  the  lady- 
chapel,  the  position  of  which  was  pre- 
viously unknown,  have  been  brought  to 
light  in  the  course  of  the  work  of  restora- 
tion now  in  pn^ess,  through  the  muni- 
ficent donation  by  Mr.  Wingfield,  the  pre- 
sent possessor  of  Sherborne  Castle.  The 
lady-chapel  appears  to  have  been  a  struc- 
ture beautiiiil  in  its  proportions  and  de- 
tails :  it  was  probably  destroyed  when  the 
great  changes  in  the  fit&bric  took  place, 
early  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  arched 
entrance,  of  fine  architectural  character, 
was  blocked  up,  and  the  lady -chapel  con- 
verted to  some  secular  uses:  at  the  pre- 
sent time  it  forms  part  of  the  residence  of 
the  head-master  of  the  King's  School,  the 
lower  part  being  wainscoted,  so  that  all  re- 
mains of  the  original  arrangement  of  the 
building  are  concealed ;  but  fortunately,  in 
the  upper  chambers  the  groining,  Purbeck 
shafts,  capitals  of  columns,  and  other  ela- 
borate details,  which  shew  traces  of  poly- 
chrome decoration,  remiun  visible.  The 
rooms  arc  actually  dormitories  for  the  ser- 
vants, and  the  finely  sculptured  foliage  has 
been  rudely  broken  away  to  allow  the  bed- 
steads to  fit  in  more  closely.  Part  of  the 
chapel  had  been  demolished,  but  the  foun- 
dations have  been  traced,  aad  Mr.  Le  Keux 
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produced  a  ground-plan  of  the  whole,  with 
a  restored  view  of  this  interesting  struc- 
ture, which  it  is  hoped  will  he  cleared  of 
the  floors  and  modem  fittings  by  which  it 
is  at  present  disfigured.  Mr.  Le  Keux 
brought  some  firagments  of  painted  glass, 
decorative  tiles,  &c.  found  in  the  examina- 
tion of  this  building,  and  he  exhibited  a 
series  of  fine  photog^aplis,  by  Mr.  Bergman, 
a  gentleman  resident  at  Sherborne,  repre- 
senting various  parts  of  the  abbey  church, 
the  castle,  the  carious  fragment  of  an  effigy 
of  Abbot  Clement,  a  relique  of  twelfth 
century  sculpture,  as  also  of  the  charters 
granted  to  the  schools:  these  documents 
have  been  most  successfully  reproduced  on 
a  small  scale  by  Mr.  Bergman,  shewing  in 
a  remarkable  manner  the  value  of  photo- 
graphy in  producing  facsimiles  of  ancient 
documents  or  MSS.  A  letter  was  read 
from  the  Rev.  E.  Uartson,  Vicar  of  Sher- 
borne, stating  that  the  stone  coffin  sup- 
posed to  contiun  the  remains  of  Ethelbald, 
brother  of  Alfred,  had  been  found  behind 
the  high  altar,  where  Leiand  desci'ibes  his 
tomb  to  have  been.  It  appeared  to  have 
been  opened  at  some  previous  time.  The 
bones  remain,  but  no  fragments  of  gar- 
ments or  other  objects  were  found. 

The  Hon.  Richard  Neville  read  an  in- 
teresting statement  of  the  progress  of  his 
excavations  at  Cbesterford  during  the  pre- 
vious month.  He  had  found  the  site  of  a 
fourth  cemetery  adjacent  to  the  Roman 
station,  and  brought  for  inspection  some 
of  the  antiquities  discovered.  He  noticed 
certain  dwarf  walls  of  dry  masonry,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  connected  with 
some  peculiar  use  in  Roman  interments, 
the  remains  of  children  being  found  placed 
alongside  of  them.  Mr.  Neville  had  seen 
similar  walls  at  Rick  ling,  Essex,  and  at 
Hadstock,  with  indications  of  the  like  se- 
pulchral purpose,  which  seem  to  claim  in- 
vestigation. 

Dr.  Duncan  McPherson,  late  Inspector- 
General  of  Hospitals,  Turkish  Contingent, 
delivered  a  detailed  narrative  of  the  ancient 
vestiges,  sepulchral  deposits,  and  examples 
of  art  disinterred  during  excavations  which 
ho  had  directed,  on  the  site  of  Panteca- 
proum  and  the  Mons  Mithridatis,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Kertch.  Amidst 
the  arduous  responsibilities  of  the  charge 
entrusted  to  him  during  the  recent  cam- 
paign, in  the  organization  of  an  effective 
medical  staff  for  the  auxiliary  force  of 
25,000  men  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
British  Government  by  the  Porte,  Dr. 
McPherson  had  found  means,  with  the  aid 
of  the  camp-followers  as  labourers,  to  pro- 
secute the  investigation  of  many  ancient 
vestiges,  which  throw  a  fresh  light  upon 
tho  history  of  the  a^ital  of  the  kings  of 
11 


the  Bosphorus.  He  produced  a  series  of 
beautiful  drawings  prepared  by  Mr.  Kell, 
for  the  detailed  account  of  the  antiquities 
of  Kertch,  now  in  the  press :  the  originals, 
discovered  in  the  Pantecapeian  catacombs, 
have  been  deposited  by  Dr.  McPherson  in 
the  British  Museum.  They  comprise  or- 
naments of  gold,  vases  of  bronze,  glass, 
and  terra-cotta,  with  fibulsB,  personal  orna- 
ments and  reliques,  closely  similar  to  those 
found  in  Germany  and  England  with  the 
vestiges  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  age.  These 
objects  appear  to  indicate  that  some  of  the 
Varangian  body-guard  of  the  Byzantine 
emperors,  stated  by  Gibbon  and  other 
writers  to  have  been  Anglo-Saxon  or 
Danish  warriors  in  the  imperial  service, 
had  made  choice  of  the  attractive  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kertch  as  their  retreat  from 
the  din  of  arms.  The  public  services  of 
Dr.  McPherson,  both  in  the  war  in  China 
and  during  the  recent  campaign,  have  re- 
ceived, as  we  believe,  the  warm  commenda- 
tions of  the  authorities  under  whom  he  has 
served;  and  the  spirited  exertions  of  which 
he  related  the  results,  achieved  under  cir- 
cumstances of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  must 
be  cordially  appreciated  by  the  archax)lo- 
gist  and  the  historian.  Some  of  the  ob- 
jects now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum 
display  the  character  of  Greek  art  of  high 
class.  Some  remarks  were  offered  by  Mr. 
Westmacott  on  the  interesting  features  of 
these  discoveries,  as  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Kell's  admirable  drawings ;  and  Mr.  Kem- 
ble  pointed  out  certain  remarkable  analo- 
gies between  the  sepulchral  usages  noticed 
in  the  Crimean  catacombs,  and  those  which 
had  fallen  under  his  own  observation  in  the 
north  of  Europe.  Dr.  McPherson  had  read 
a  memoir  on  his  researches  in  the  Cimme- 
rian Bosphorus  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  at  Cheltenham, 
when  it  was  received  with  great  interest  in 
the  section  of  Ethnology.  This  detailed 
account,  with  coloured  iUnstrations  of  all 
the  important  antiquities  discovered,  will 
be  published  shortly  by  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Elder,  and  will  form  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  notices  of  the  ancient  occupation  and 
history  of  the  Crimea.  Mr.  Vaux  brought 
to  the  meeting  a  collection  of  drawings  by 
Lieut.  Thompson,  representing  tombs  and 
other  remains  in  the  Crimea,  including  some 
chambers,  covered  with  stones  "stepped 
over,"  of  most  curious  construction. 

Mr.  Franks  offered  some  remarks  on 
the  fraudulent  manufiu;ture  of  British 
urns,  flint  arrow-heads,  and  other  fic- 
titious antiquities,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Whitby  and  Scarborough.  They  were 
alleged  to  be  found  scattered  over  ploughed 
lan^  and  the  imitation  had  been  so  sue- 
eenAiUy  carried  oat^  that  UBwary  cpUeotora 
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were  freqneiitly  victims  of  the  deception. 
The  Rev.  J.  Greville  Chester  had  sought 
to  investigate  the  matter ; — he  sent  some 
of  the  deceptive  reliques  of  flint  as  a  warn- 
ing to  the  unwary.  The  fabricator  had 
carried  his  art  so  far  as  to  produce  even 
fish-hooks  of  silex. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Squier,  the  talented  writer 
on  South  American  antiquities,  gave  an 
account  of  certain  ornaments  formed  of  a 
peculiar  precious  stone,  of  the  greatest 
rarity,  fbund  amongst  the  ruined  cities  of 
Central  South  America.  He  brought  for 
examination  a  number  of  specimens  which 
he  had  foi  tunately  obtained,  some  of  them 
sculptured  with  sacred  symbols  or  hiero- 
glyphics ;  and  the  whole  are  perforated  or 
formed  so  as  to  be  attached  to  the  dress, 
being  probably  worn  by  the  priests,  or  by 
the  ancient  Indian  princes.  Bemal  Diaz 
del  Castillo,  speaking  of  the  skiU  of  the 
Mexicans  in  working  precious  metals,  men- 
tions also  their  art  of  polishing  the  cal- 
chihuis,  gems  which  resemble  emeralds; 
and  the  same  writer  records  that  Montci 
znma  presented  to  the  king  of  Spain  a 
few  of  these  precious  objects,  observing 
that  each  was  worth  ten  loads  of  gold. 
Fuentes  describes  the  precious  chalchi- 
ffuitee,  worn  by  the  Indians  of  Quichi  in 
their  feather  bead-dresses.  Humboldt,  in 
his  travels,  gives  a  curious  account  of  these 
gemst,  under  the  name  of  Amazon  stones, 
worn  as  amulets  against  disease,  the  stings 
of  venomous  reptiles,  &c.  The  stones  are 
translucent,  beauti^lly  flaked  with  apple- 
green  colour.  The  bubstance  seems  to  be 
allied  to  the  Euphotidc  of  mineralogists. 

Mr.  Hewitt  brought  some  Anglo-Saxon 
reliques  from  the  graves  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  consisting  of  bronze  fibulse,  twee- 
zers, and  toilet  implements,  personal  orna- 
ments, beads  of  amber,  crystal  and  vitreous 
coloured  paste.  Mr.  Burges  produced  a 
curious  representation  of  the  Morris  dance, 
which  he  had  found  on  an  ivory  casket  at 
Monza.  The  design  is  spirited,  and  the 
subject,  of  fifteenth  cintury  work,  is  an 
early  Illustration  of  the  ancient  English 
disport,  the  theme  of  an  interesting  disser- 
tation by  Mr.  Douce  in  his  illustrations  of 
Shakspere.  Mr.  Way  brought  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  sepulchral  brass  of  EHza- 
beth,  wife  of  Edward  Chichester,  Esq.,  in 
Branntcm  Church,  Devon.  She  was  daughter 
of  John,  Earl  of  Bath,  and  died  in  1548. 
The  lady  is  represented  kneeling  in  front 
of  a  plain  cross,  raised  on  steps,  upon  which, 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  the  figure  rests. 
The  Rev.  J.  M.  Traheme  presented  a  litho- 
graph of  the  monument  of  Sir  Edward 
Came,  of  Landough  Castle,  Glamorgan- 
shire, which  exists  in  the  church  of  San 
Gregorio,  in  Monte  Cceli,  Rome.     He  was 
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sent  as  envoy  by  Philip  and  Mary.  This 
fine  memorial  was  erected  by  his  executors 
in  1561.  Captain  Oakes  prosenteil  a  series 
of  photographs,  on  a  large  scale,  illustrating 
architectural  antiquities  of  Northampton- 
shire, at  Brigstock,  Brixworth,  and  Earls 
Barton,  and  the  remarkable  vestiges  of 
Anglo-Saxon  work ;  also  the  Queen's  Cross, 
Northampton,  and  an  admirable  view  of 
the  west  front  of  Peterborough  Cathedral. 
Mr.  E.  Richardson  exhibited  photographs 
of  Wells  Cathedral  and  Glastonbury,  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Greenish.  Mr.  Franks 
brought  a  drawing  of  an  incised  slab  at 
Southwell  Minster,  commemorating  Wil- 
Uam  Talbot,  a  priest,  deposited,  according 
to  the  inscription,  9ub  signo  Thau. 

Mr.  Ready,  of  Princes-street,  Shrewsbury, 
sent  some  interesting  seals,  of  which  the 
original  matrices  exist  in  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum  at  Cambridge,  especially  the  fine 
seal  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  War- 
wick, and  the  seal  of  John  de  Utterby, 
abbot  of  Grimesby,  Lincolnshire,  in  1369 — 
a  very  fine  example  of  its  period. 

It  was  announced  that  at  the  meeting 
on  Jan.  2,  Mr.  Kemble  would  give  a  dis- 
course on  Heathen  Interments,  as  noticed 
in  Anglo-Saxon  charters ;  and  the  Rev.  J. 
Cumming,  of  Lichfield,  would  read  a  paper 
on  the  Sculptiu^d  Monuments  and  Runic 
Crosses  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  including  some 
lately  discovered. 


BBITISH  ARCHJCOLOQICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Nov.  24.  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A., 
V.-P.,  in  the  chair. 

Twenty-seven  new  associates  and  one 
corresponding  member  were  announced. 
Among  the  former  were  the  Right  Rev. 
Lord  Auckland,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  ; 
Sir  Pengwin  Acland,  Bart.,  Sir  Arthur 
Hallam  Elton,  Bart. ;  Capt.  Scobell,  M.P. ; 
William  Tite,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.; 
Col.  Tynte,  M.P. ;  C.  K.  Kemys  Tynte, 
Esq. ;  Daniel  Gumey,  F.S.A. ;  Rev.  H.  M. 
Scarth  ;  Rev.  H.  Street ;  Rev.  J.  E.  Jack- 
son ;  Mr.  Bumell ;  Mr.  Boberts,  &c.,  &c. 

Mr.  Charles  Ainslie  exhibited  an  early 
iron  padlock  found  in  Fleet-ditch.  It  was 
of  a  globular  form,  and^  so  constructed  that 
the  whole  shackle  could  be  drawn  out  when 
the  bolt  is  thrown  back.  Mr.Gunston  pro- 
duced some  articles  of  domestic  use  found 
in  Ireland,  among  which  were  a  pair  of 
nut-crackers  of  the  time  of  William  III., 
found  in  Londonderry.  Mr.  Wood  brought 
specimens  of  pottery  and  glass  found  in 
Canon-street  West,  some  of  which  were 
curious,  and  exhibited  the  effects  of  having 
been  long  buried  in  the  earth. 

Mr.  WiUs  read  a  paper  on  Pretended 
Finds  of  Egyptian  Figures  in  London,  and 
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exhibited  specimens  that  had  been  brought 
to  him.  Their  Egyptian  character  was 
sufficiently  distinct,  and  they  consisted  of 
damaged  bronze  images  of  well-known 
type.  A  conversation  took  place,  and  the 
source  whence  those  deceptions  proceeded 
would  appear  now  to  be  well  ascertained. 

The  Rev.  F.  Bagot  laid  before  the  So- 
ciety  a  Feretrura  of  Latten,  upon  which 
Mr.  Syer  Cuming  read  a  short  paper. 
Mr.  Black  and  others  examined  the  in- 
scription upon  it  closely,  but  from  the 
mode  of  its  execution  it  was  not  readily  to 
be  made  out.  It  appeared  to  read  CON- 
FiNi  MAGNi  MADOCVS.  It  belongs  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  or  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  will  be  en- 
graved. 

Dr.  Iliff,  Mr.  Wakeman,  and  Mr.  Halli- 
well  presented  a  variety  of  Tradesmen's 
Tokens,  belonging  to  various  countries, 
lists  of  which  will  be  printed.  Among 
them  was  one  of  much  rarity,  a  small  brass 
of  "The  Bore's  Head  in  Southwarke," 
which  formed  a  property  given  by  Sir 
John  Falstaff  to  Magdalen  College,  Ox- 
ford. 

A  paper  from  Mr.  T.  Bateman,  of  Yol- 
grave,  Derbyshire,  was  read,  detailing  the 
parti(ruliir8  of  a  discovery  of  Saxon  Graves 
at  Winster,  in  Derbyshire.  Drawings  of 
the  spear-head,  iron  instruments,  porcelain 
beads,  quern-stones,  &c.,  accompanied  the 
paper.     They  will  be  engraved. 

Mr.  Carrington,  through  Mr.  Planch^, 
communicated  some  remarks  on  the  deri- 
vation of  the  ^ame  of  Coward,  and  de- 
duced it  from  an  occupation  in  former 
times  of  much  importance,  cow-herd^  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  cattle. 

Mr.  Vere  Irving  read  an  additional  paper 
on  the  Cissbury  and  other  camps,  and  IVIr. 
Collins  forwarded  a  communication  on,  and 
a  plan  of,  Ruborough  Camp,  in  Somerset- 
shire, which  has  hitherto  escaped  record  by 
the  Somersetshire  historians  and  antiqua- 
ries. It  presents  an  example  of  tht*  Castra 
Trigona  of  Vegetius.  From  the  drawings 
sent  by  Mr.  Collins,  it  was  evident  that  the 
earth -work  had  been  constructed  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down  in  the 
treatise  De  Re  MUitari^  and  that  its  pecu- 
liar form  had  been  adopted  by  reason  of 
the  natural  features  of  the  site. 


Dec.  10.  Dr.  John  Lee,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A., 
v.- P.,  in  the  chair. 

Sir  Benjamin  Hall  presented  to  the  As- 
sociation a  copy  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  work 
on  the  Architectural  Antiquities  of  St. 
Stephen,  West,  executed,  and  only  re- 
cently completed,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Ck>vemment,  but  commenced  as  early  as 
1843.    Various  oUier  presents  from  an- 


tiquarian and  archaK)logical  societies  at 
home  and  abroad  were  laid  upon  the 
table. 

Mr.  Clarke  exhibited  a  Roman  urn  lately 
found  at  Kettleborough;  also  a  Calais  groat, 
and  a  Woodbridge  token  of  1667,  found  at 
Easton ;  a  pemiy  of  Edward  I.,  ot  the  Lon- 
don mint,  dug  up  at  Framlingham,  and  a 
fine  silver  medal  of  Charles  I.  and  his 
queen,  by  Simon  de  Paasse,  in  his  collec- 
tion. 

Capt.  Tupper  exhibited  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  poculum,  found  at  Widcombe  Ce- 
metery, near  Bath. 

Mr.  C.  Ainslie  produced  some  curious 
examples  of  ancient  glass  brought  to  light 
in  London,  said  to  have  been  found  in 
Tower-street.  Tw^o  wore  un;j;uentarii,  an- 
other a  portion  of  a  wine-jug,  and  a  small 
bottle  which  exhibited  traces  of  })untiug, 
and  belongs  therefore  to  the  media3val 
rather  than  the  Roman  period. 

Mr.  Corner  exhibited  two  fine  medallions 
in  lead,  of  Italian  workmanship,  of  tlio  six- 
teenth century  :  one  a  profile  to  the  left  of 
L.  iVNrv's  BRVTVS,  with  draped  bust ;  the 
other  LVC.  an.  seneca,  with  the  name  vani 
beneath  the  shoulder.  They  were  obtained 
from  Rome. 

Mr.  G.  Wright  exhibited  a  Romano- 
Egyptian  lamp  and  some  coins,  rej)orted 
to  have  been  found  in  an  excavation  in 
front  of  the  White  Tower,  at  the  Tower  of 
London,  in  October  last. 

Mr.  Ainslie  also  exhibited  a  variety  of 
gold  and  silver  coins,  said  to  have  been 
found  in  London  within  a  few  months  past. 
The  earliest  is  a  gold  British  coin,  identi- 
cal with  that  engraved  in  Ruding,  pi.  i. 
fig.  7.  There  were  also  Saxon  pennies  of 
Edelred  and  Eadward,  of  which  a  list  waa 
directed  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Wills  exhibited  an  iron  coffer  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  which  once  had  been 
highly  decorated  with  devices  in  gold  ujwn 
a  deep  red  fiehl.  The  keyhole  .was  in  the 
centre  of  the  lid,  and  led  to  the  interior 
fastening.  The  lock  had  six  bolts :  the  two 
near  the  hinges  are  fixtures,  the  others 
moved  at  the  same  instant  by  the  key. 
Within  the  coffer  was  an  oblong  Si]uaro 
case  of  iron,  evidently  for  the  protection  of 
some  deed  or  important  instrument. 

Mr.  Tross  lieale  exhibited  three  rubbings 
of  brasses  in  Gimdhurst  Church,  Kent, 
presenting  the  effigies  of  John  de  Bedge- 
bury,  1424;  Walter  Culpeper,  and  Agnes 
Roper  his  wile,  1462  and  1457 ;  and  Sir 
John  Culi)ei)er,  son  of  Walter. 

Mr  I^le  also  exhibited  rubbings  from 
Bodiam  Church,  Sussex,  of  the  Bodiaui 
family,  upon  which  Mr.  Planche  made 
some  remarks,  and  promised  further  infor- 
mation upon  the  subject. 
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Mr.  Syer  Cuming  read  a  paper  on  the 
Discovery  of  Celtic  Crania  in  the  vicinity 
of  London,  in  which  he  referred  to  a 
variety  of  specimens  contained  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Mr. 
Bateman's  Museum,  and  other  collections 
of  much  interest. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Kell  forwarded  a  paper  on 
the  ancient  site  of  Southampton,  occa- 
sioned by  the  discovery  of  bone-pits  in 
St.  Mary*s-road,  which  seemed  to  strengthen 
the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Keele  in  the 
third  vol.  of  the  Collectanea  Antiqua, 

Mr.  Kell  also  made  some  remarks  on 
the  nature  of  the  sculptured  stones  at 
Clausentum,  of  which  an  account  has  been 
given  in  the  Winchester  Congres's  volume 
of  the  Association,  and  submitted  some 
evidence  to  prove  that  they  had  been  ob- 
tained from  quarries  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

ITie  Society  was  then  adjourned  over 
to  the  14th  of  January  next,  when  Mr. 
Planch^  will  read  a  paper  on  the  Sculptured 
Effigies  in  Wells  Cathedral,  lately  visited 
by  the  Association. 


TORKSniRE  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  held  Dec.  2, 
the  Rev.  J.  Kenrick  read  a  second  paper 
on  the  coins  presented  to  the  museum  by 
Lord  Londeslx)rough.  The  debased  state 
of  the  coinage  which  they  disclose  was 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  state  of  con- 
fusion, foreign  war^  and  internal  insurrec- 
tion which  characterises  the  period.  Au- 
relian,  on  his  accession,  undertook  to  re- 
form the  abuses  of  the  Roman  mint ;  but 
the  workmen,  headed  by  a  slave,  Feli- 
cissimus,  to  whom  the  administration  had 
been  committed,  raised  an  insurrection  of 
so  formidable  a  kind,  that  it  cost  the 
Emperor  7,000  of  his  troops  to  dislodge 
them  from  the  Coclinn  Mount,  which  they 
had  seized  and  fortified  ».  Such  an  efVect 
ft-ora  such  a  cause  may  seem  incredible; 
but  Rome  abounded  in  "the  dangerous 
classes,"  ever  ready  for  an  insurrection. 
The  common  people,  too,  are  very  sen- 
sitive on  the  subject  of  any  interference 
witli  the  coinage.  Wood's  halfpence  had 
nearlv  raised  Ireland  in  relx41ion. 

'J  he  third  century  after  the  birth  of 
Clirist,  to  which  tliese  coins  l»elong,  was 
reniMrkabh?  for  the  great  increase  of  the 
worship  of  the  sun,  caused  by  the  growing 
influence  of  Asiatc,  and  especially  Syrian, 
rites  and  usages  at  Rome.  It  is  indicated 
by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  figure  of 
the  sun  on  the  reverse  of  the  coins,  with 
the    legend    Oriens    Au(/usti,   or   Augus- 


tontm,  and  in  the  radiated  crown  which 
all  the  emperors  of  this  period  wear.  The 
crescent  moon,  placed  beneath  the  head  of 
Salonina  and  other  empresses,  is  another 
indication  of  the  growth  of  astral  worship. 
Aurelian  was  especially  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  the  sun,  and  built  a  splendid 
ten  pie  to  his  honour  at  Rome.  The 
mother  of  Aurelian  had  been  a  priestess, 
and  the  Emperor  Elagabulus  a  priest,  of 
the  sun. 

Although  the  coins  of  this  hoard  are 
rudely  executed,  the  heads  on  many  of 
them  are  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  charac- 
teristic. In  the  strong,  bluff  features  of 
Valerian  we  recognise  the  hardy  warrior ; 
the  delicate  lineaments  and  elaborately 
curled  beard  of  Gallienus  shew  the  man  of 
effeminate  manners,  but  elegant  taste,  to 
whom  the  cares  of  empire  were  a  burden, 
and  who,  though  roused  occasionally  to 
activity,  gladly  returned  to  his  dilettante 
pursuits.  Salonina  is  said  to  have  been 
the  daughter  of  a  barbarian  king'',  and 
her  features  are  not  of  the  Roman  cast. 
The  coarse  face  and  brawny  neck  of  Ma- 
rius  agree  with  the  account  that  he  had 
worked  at  the  forge  before  he  was  an  em- 
peror. It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  a  family 
likeness  on  their  coins  between  Quintillus 
and  his  brother  and  predecessor,  Claudius 
Gothicus. 

The  invasion  of  the  barbarians  and  the 
dismemberment  of  the  empire  were  not 
the  only  calamities  which  the  Romans 
suffered  under  Gallienus.  Pestilence,  earth- 
quakes, and  floods  alarmed  the  super- 
stition of  the  people ;  to  appease  the  gods, 
the  Sibylline  books  were  consulted,  and 
sacrifices  offered  to  Jupiter  Salutaris^. 
To  this  excited  state  of  the  public  mind 
Eckhel  refers  the  extraordinary  number  of 
coins,  with  figures  of  the  gods,  struck  in 
this  reign.  The  collection  now  exhibited 
contains  coins  with  the  legends  of  Jupiter 
Conservator^  Jupiter  Propugnator,  Jupiter 
Ultar,  Nepiunus  Conservatory  Apollo  Con* 
servatory  Diana  ConservatriXy  Liber  Pater 
Conservatory  Mars  Padfery  and  Sol  Con- 
servator Augusti.  Famine  usually  accom- 
panies the  other  calamities  mentioned  be- 
fore, and  to  this  perhaps  was  owing  the 
appeanmce  of  the  goddess  Segetia  on  a 
coin  of  Salonina,  the  empress  of  Gallienus. 
Though  scarcely  mentioned  in  our  books 
of  mythology,  this  goddess  formed  a  triad 
with  Seia,  the  goddess  of  the  sown  corn, 
and  Tutilina,  wlio  protected  the  harvest 
when  gathered  into  the  rick  and  the  barn**. 
She  was  one  of  the  Dii  hidigetes^  the  old 
Italian  gods,  whose  worship  preceded  that 


•  VopLsc,  c,  38  ;  Victor.  Epit.,  c.  .35. 


•»  Trebell.,  c.  3. 


d  AugiLstiii.  de  Ci?.  Dei,  iv.  8 ;  Plin.  N.  H.  xviii.  2, 


»  Trebell.  Gallien.,  c.  6. 
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of  the  Greek  divinities,  though  she  now 
appears  for  the  first  time  on  the  coinage — 
an  honour  paid  to  her,  perhaps,  to  tran- 
quillize the  minds  of  the  common  people 
in  the  suffering  or  apprehension  of  famine. 
The  coins  of  Postumus  are  remarkable  for 
the  honour  paid  to  Hercules,  who  appears 
upon  them  in  almost  every  one  of  his  my- 
thologicHl  characters  :  one,  inscribed  Heb- 
CFLi  Deusoniens,  in  this  collection,  pro- 
bably commemorates  a  victory  over  the 
Germans,  at  Deuz,  or  Duisburg,  near  Co- 
logne. Those  of  Claudius  Gothicus  ex- 
hibited several  types  of  the  consecratio  or 
apotheosis  of  the  deceased  emperor.  This 
compliment  was  paid,  without  much  dis- 
crimination, to  Claudius,  Commodus,  and 
Caracalla,  as  well  as  to  Augustus,  Trajan, 
and  the  Antonines.  Eckhel  doubted  the 
consecration  of  Tetricus,  but  Mr.  Well- 
beloved  has  found  one  in  the  present  col- 
lection bearing  the  type  of  the  eagle. 

Considering  the  vast  variety  of  types 
in  the  Koman  coins  (those  of  Gallienus 
amountinjr*  according  to  Eckhol's  Cata- 
logus,  to  276),  it  is  remarkable  how  very 
few  of  their  dies  have  been  found.  If  they 
were  of  brass,  as  seems  probable,  their 
number  may  be  more  easily  accounted  for, 
as  few  impressions  could  Ik)  taken  from  one 
die.  Classical  Latinity  has  no  name  for  the 
die,  and  numismatists  have  been  obliged  to 
use  the  word  matrix.  Indeed,  we  know 
hardly  anything  of  the  mechanical  pro- 
ccsse;!  of  the  Koman  mint.  Tlie  coins 
of  Valerian,  Gallienus,  Claudius  Gothicus, 
and  Aurelian,  who  were  really  emperors 
of  Rome,  would  naturally  be  struck  there. 
Gaul  had  in  this  age  tliree  mints — one  at 
Arelate  (^Vrles),  another  at  Lugdunum 
(Lyons),  and  another  at  Treveri  (Treves); 
and  at  these  the  coins  of  Postumus,  Victo- 
rinus,  and  Tetricus,  who  were  sovereigns 
of  Gaul,  would,  of  course,  be  struck.  There 
is  no  trace  of  any  mint  in  Britain  at  tliis 
time.  We  can  hardly  believe  that  Carau- 
sius,  who  maintained  himself  here  so  long 
in  an  independent  dominion,  and  one  of 
whose  coins  appears  to  exhibit  Britannia 
welcoming  him  with  the  words  Expectate 
Veni,  had  not  a  mint  of  his  own,  but 
^e  have  no  nositivp  nroof  of  it.    ITie  coins 


of  Constantine  inscribed  PLON.  are  gene- 
rally referred  to  a  London  mint,  and  j^r- 
hnps  Londinium,  as  even  then  the  commer- 
cial capital  of  Britain  was  better  entitled 
to  this  distinction  than  Eburacum,  the 
military  capital.  The  honour  of  having  a 
special  mint,  York  seems  to  owe  to  her 
Northumbrian  sovereigns. 

Mr.  Eenrick's  paper  was  illustrated  by 
reference  to  some  of  the  coins,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  duplicates  sent,  by  de- 
sire of  Lord  Londesborough,  to  the  Leeds 
Philosophical  Society,  ha\'ing  been  first 
classified  by  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  have  been 
arranged  in  cases  aud  catalogued  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Wellbeloved,  the  venerable 
curator  of  the  antiquarian  dej-artment  of 
the  museum. 


BEDFOBDSHIBE  ABCHITECTUEAJi  AND 
ABCn^OLOGlCAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  on  the  13th 
of  November,  the  Rev.  William  Airy  read 
a  paper  on  "Festival  Orientation."  He 
reviewed  the  theory  that  all  churches  were 
anciently  built  on  that  principle,  viz.  to 
point  to  the  precise  degree  at  which  the 
sun  rose  in  the  morning  on  the  festival  of 
the  saint  to  whom  the  church  was  dedi- 
cated ;  and  stated  as  the  result  of  his  ob- 
servations in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
that  in  no  instance  was  this  borne  out, 
and  in  some  cases  the  variation  was  very 
considerable.  He  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  theory  was  a  very  fanciful 
one,  unsupported  by  facts.  That  there 
was  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
signers of  our  early  churches  to  point  them 
eastwards  is  not  questioned,  and  the  rea- 
son is  evident,  but  there  is  no  proof  what- 
ever of  "  festival  orientation"  having  been 
adopted. 

The  Rev.  W.  Monkhouse  afterwards  read 
a  paper  on  Cold  Harbours,  in  which  he 
combated  the  various  theories  which  have 
been  advanced  as  to  the  origin  of  this  puz- 
zling term,  and  gave  as  his  opinion,  that  it 
implied  merely  a  shelter  for  deer  or  cattle. 
We  fear  this  will  not  serve  for  our  London 
"Cold  Harbour." 
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AKD 
HISTORICAL   REVIEW   OF 
Foreign  News,  Domestic  Occurrences^  and  Notes  of  the  Month. 


Nov.  24*. 
Oreece. — In  a  circular  addressed  to  the 
representatives  of  the  Greek  Government 
at  foreign  coarts,  M.  Rangab^,  the  Finance 
Minister,  describes  the  present  state  and 
prospects  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  view 
of  removing  errors  and  unjust  prejudices. 
Treating  of  the  constitution,  he  admits 
that  the  government  nominates  its  own 
candidates  at  the  parliamentary  elections, 
in  order  to  discipline  the  electoral  opera- 
tions; but  he  describes  the  electoral  law 
as  favouring  a  "  local,  narrow  spirit,"  and 
the  length  of  parliaments  as  excessive ;  and 
it  is  proposed  to  remedy  both.  He  says 
that  the  administration  of  justice  is  not 
impeded  by  vexatious  delays,  but  that 
there  is  a  radical  defect  in  the  constitu- 
tion,— the  judges  are  removeable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Crown ;  a  defect  that  can- 
not be  remedied  until  the  University  of 
Athens  furnishes  a  competent  bar.  In 
education  there  has  been  a  great  develop- 
ment; nearly  every  commune  having  a 
boys*  school,  many  a  girls*  school.  Out 
of  a  population  of  1,100,000  souls,  60,000 
young  men  are  devoted  to  study.  There 
are  to  be  established,  schools  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the.  clergy,  a  school  of  arts  and 
manufactures,  and  a  national  academy. 
The  navy  is  small;  the  army  consists  of 
9,555  men :  both  are  used  as  police.  The 
mercantile  marine  has  increased  amazingly; 
it  numbers  1,500  large,  and  2,900  smaller 
ships,  of  an  aggregate  burden  of  200,000 
tons,  and  employs  30,000  seamen.  The 
army  costs  5,500,000  drachmas,  or  one- 
third  of  the  revenue.  With  respect  to 
brigandage,  treated  in  connexion  with  the 
army,  he  states  that  much  of  it  is  owing 
to  the  defective  arrangements  within  the 
Turkish  frontier.  During  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year,  ninety-nine  brigands 
were  tried,  thirty  were  executed,  forty -six 
condemned  to  various  terms  of  imprison- 
ment,  including  nine  sent  to  hard  labour 
for  life.  For  some  months,  brigandage  has 
only  existed  in  Attica  and  BcBotia;  and 
the  band  of  ruffians  engaged  id  it  were 


recently  crushed  near  Mount  Parnassus. 
Tlie  government  proposes  to  make  many 
high-roads,  and  appeals  to  European  capi- 
talists for  means  to  construct  railways. 
The  department  of  finance  needs  reform. 
Imports  are  taxed  10  per  cent.,  and  ex- 
ports 6  per  cent.,  ad  valorem.  The  revenue 
amounts  to  18,000,000  drachmas ;  in  the 
first  year  of  the  Greek  kingdom  it  amounted 
to  7,950,000  drachmas. 

Nov.  26, 

The  new  statute  in  Trafalgar-square, 
to  Sir  C.  J.  Napier,  was  unveiled  to  the 
public  this  day.  It  is  satisfactory  to  an- 
nounce this  addition  to  the  memorials  of 
our  departed  worthies,  whom.  Dr.  Waagen 
asserts,  the  English,  above  all  others,  de- 
light to  honour.  The  figure  itself  is  of 
bronze,  upwards  of  twelve  feet  high,  on  a 
pedestal  standing  seventeen  feet  iVom  the 
ground.  The  General  is  represented  in 
his  uniform,  holding  a  scroll  in  his  right 
hand  and  a  sword  in  his  left.  One  foot 
of  the  figure  projects  beyond  its  base,  and 
is  balanced  by  a  corresponding  fall  of  the 
military  cloak  at  the  back.  The  base  of 
the  statue  is  a  plain  square  plinth  of 
granite,  without  ornament  of  any  kind. 
Hie  sides  of  the  pedestal,  which  display 
only  one  moulding  of  the  simplest  kind  in 
its  lower  portion,  slope  slightly  inwards. 
On  the  front  face  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion:— "Charles  James  Napier,  General, 
bom  MDCCLXXXII.;  diedMDCCCLIII. 
Erected  by  public  subscription  from  all 
classes,  civil  and  military ;  the  most  nu- 
merous sul>8cribers  being  private  soldiers." 
The  general  effect  of  a  front  view  is  de- 
cidedly commanding  and  noble,  but  on  a 
side  aspe<;t  there  is  a  tendency  to  heavinesa 
in  the  upper  portion  of  the  statue ;  which 
may  be  faithful,  indeed,  as  a  mtitter  of 
portraiture,  but  will  fail  to  attract  the 
admiration  or  raise  the  enthuHiasm  of  the 
ordinary  spectator.  The  sculptor  is  Mr, 
G.  G.  Adams,  already  known  for  his  suc- 
oesflftil  bust  and  statue  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington. 


■  As  a  general  rule,  we  do  not  profefs  to  pve  the  name  of  the  newspaper  whence  the 
paragraph  may  have  been  extracted. 

The  date  prefixed  in  KMne  inrtAnoei  it  nmply  that  of  the  \m,\>cr  where  the  information 
appeared. 
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Nov.  29. 

Messrs.  Foster,  the  auctioneers,  have 
dispersed  another  fine  collection  of  water- 
colour  drawings,  which  produced  upwards 
of  a  thousand  pounds.  The  gem  of  the 
collection  wjis  Turner's  •*  Windermere," — 
of  which  the  engraving  is  well  known. 
After  a  spirited  competition,  it  was  bought 
by  Mr.  Gambart  for  255  guineas.  A  few 
of  the  miscellaneous  pieces  and  prices  may 
be  put  on  record: — Six  tinted  drawings, 
by  Turner,  from  Dr.  Monro's  collection, 
27/.  8s. ; — a  set  of  four  drawings,  in  sepia, 
from  the  "Man  of  Fashion,"  l)y  Frith, 
16^  guineas; — Copley  Fielding,  "Cumber- 
land Mountains,"  "  Blea  Tarn,"  and  a 
"  Scene  in  Glenfilloch,*'  25/.  IS^.;— C.  Stan- 
field,  "The  Galhmt  Act,"  25  guineas;— 
S.  Prout,  "  Cologne,"  and  "  Strasbourg," 
evening  effect,  21  guineas; — W.  Hunt, 
**  rurj)lc  and  Green  Grapes,"  \M  guineas ; — 
G.  Cattermole,  "  Newark  ('astle,"  a  grand 
landscaj)e,  15  guineas ; — "  The  Fruit-stall," 
a  drawing  by  W.  Hunt,  14  guineas; — 
P.  De  Wint,  "  A  I-iandscape,"  with  ex- 
tensive distance;  "A  View  in  Jjincolnshire," 
the  comjmnion ;  "  A  liandscape,"  river 
scene,  with  cattle,  &c. ;  and  "  Merton  Col- 
lege, Oxford,"  27/.  lis.;— J.  1).  Harding, 
"Aurillac,"  south  of  France,  a  drawing 
engraved  in  the  "  South  of  France ;"  and 
"  Pologna,"  another  drawing  engraved  in 
Byron's  works,  30  guineas ; — Fred.  Tayler, 
**  Shooting  Pony  and  Dogs,"  32  guineas ; — 
Copley  Fielding,  "  Cromer,  on  the  Norfolk 
Coast ;"  "  The  Head  of  Windermere ;"  and 
"  A  Mountain  Scene  in  Wales," — (these 
drawings,  in  his  fine  early  manner,  are 
signed  and  dated  1815,)  33/.  58. ;— P.  F. 
Poole,  "The  Kustic Toilet,"  28 guineas;— 
1).  Koberts,  "  Strnda  d'Alcnla,  Madrid," 
32  guineas  ; — W\  Hunt,  "(irapes.  Plums, 
&c.,"  57  guineas;— P.  De  Wint,  "A  Scene 
on  the  Thames,"  and  "A  Corn-field," 
24  guineas. 

Nov.  30. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Society,  at  Somerset -house,  Lord  Wrottes- 
ley,  the  President,  delivered  the  cust(miary 
address ;  in  the  course  of  which  he  advo- 
cated a  renewed  search  for  the  remains  of 
the  Franklin  expcnlition.  The  risk  would 
be  small,  because  the  exploration  would  bo 
confined  to  a  fixe<l  and  limited  locality, 
instead  of  extending  through  an  untrcxUlen 
region.  Ix)rd  Wrottesley  vindicated  him- 
wlf  from  the  objection  that  the  expedition 
would  endanger  life : — 

"  Vou  will  not  suspect  me,  I  am  sure, 
of  iK'ing  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  brave 
men  ;  but  the  fact  is,  it  is  well-nigh  im- 
|)Ossil)le  to  add  to  oiu*  stottk  of  ])hysical 
knowledge  without  some  risk  to  1i»r.  The 
astruutmier,   in   his  observati^ry,   exposed 


night  after  night  to  the  open  air  at  a  freez- 
ing temperature — the  chemist  in  his  la- 
boratory', among  poisonous  and  explosive 
substances — the  surgeon  who  handles  the 
dissecting-knife — all,  equally  with  the 
adventurous  traveller,  expose  their  lives  to 
peril.  We  know  what  was  the  opinion  of 
the  great  Athenian  moralist  and  martyr 
on  this  question,  from  that  fine  passage  in 
which  the  dangers  of  military  and  civil 
life  are  so  beautifully  contrastetl:— *I  should 
have  acted  strangely,  indeed,'  says  he,  *  if, 
having  stood  firmly  in  the  post  assigned 
to  me  by  my  general  at  Amphipolis,  l*oti- 
daea,  and  Delium,  and  braved  every  djinger, 
I  had  turned  coward  and  feared  to  die 
when  God  ordered  me  to  be  a  philosopher, 
and  instruct  mankind.' " 

The  Copley  medal  was  awarded  to  Pro- 
fessor H.  Milne  Edwards,  for  his  researches 
in  com]>arative  anatomy  and  z()()logy ;  the 
Rumford  Medal  to  I*rofessor  Louis  Pasteur, 
of  Lille,  for  his  discovery  of  the  nature  of 
racemic  acid,  and  its  relations  to  iK)larized 
light,  and  for  the  researches  to  which  ho 
was  led  by  that  discovery ;  a  Royal  medal 
to  Sir  John  Richardson,  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  natural  history  and  physinil  geo- 
graphy; a  Royal  medal  to  Professor  W. 
Thomson,  of  Glasgow,  for  his  various  phy- 
sical researches  relating  to  electricity,  to 
the  motive  power  of  heat,  &c. 

A  Relic  of  Bothwell.  —  Among  some 
lx)oKs  recently  sold  in  Edinburgh,  at  Mr. 
Nisl)et*s  aucticm-rooms,  was  a  folio  which 
had  belonged  to  Bothwell,  the  husband  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  It  is  a  coi)y  of  a 
mathematical  work  printed  .  in  Paris  in 
1538,  L* Arithmeiique  et  Oeomvtrie  de 
Mausfre  Eiienne  de  la  Roche.  There  wjvs 
a  s])irited  competition  for  this  interesting 
relic,  and  it  was  knock e<l  down  to  Mr.  Gib- 
son Craig  for  thirteen  guineas. — Scotsman. 

Dec.  4. 

Dr.  Tait,  Bishop  of  London,  was  this 
day  "  cnthronwl"  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
This  ceremony  is  "  simple  and  unadorned." 
VVhen  Dr.  Tait,  attired  in  his  episcopal 
garment*,  reached  the  chapter-house  of 
St.  l*aul's,  he  was  received  by  the  Dean, 
the  Cancms,  and  other  diocesan  officials. 
Thence  they  proceeded  to  the  chapter- 
room,  and  took  their  places  in  order  of  se- 
niority. Dean  Milman  presiding.  Here  Dr. 
Phillimore,  Commissary  of  St.  Paul's,  in- 
troduced to  them  "the  Right  Reverend 
Father  in  G<hI,  Archibald  Campbell,  Bishop 
of  London,"  and  begged  that  he  might 
be  enthroned.  The  liishop  handed  to  the 
Registrar  the  mandate  commanding  the 
Dean  and  Cliapter  to  imburt,  install,  and 
enthrone  "  the  Verj'  Reverend  Archibahl 
Campbell  Tait,  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  late 
Dean  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Carlisle, 
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to  be  Bishop  and  Pastor  of  the  See  of 
London.*'  The  mandate  having  been  read, 
Dr.  Mihnan  decreed  the  instahnent  of  the 
Bishop,  and  administered  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance and  supremacy,  and  the  oath  bind- 
ing Dr.  Tait  to  defend  the  rights  of  the 
Church.  Then  the  whole  clerical  body 
ranged  themselves  in  a  procession,  and 
walked  to  the  cathedral ;  where  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  the  Sherifls  joined  the  pro- 
cession at  the  grand  entrance.  An  anthem 
was  sung  while  the  procession  marched  up 
the  nave.  The  Bishop  was  conducted  by 
the  Dean  and  Archdeacon  of  London  to 
the  communion-table ;  and  the  Bishop 
kneeling  at  the  rails,  the  Dean  began  the 
following  sufFr^es,  the  choir  responding :  — 
Dean —  "  O  Lord,  save  Thy  servant, 
Archibald   Campbell,  Bishop  of  this  dio- 


cese. 

Aiutwer — "And  send  him  help  from 
Thy  holy  place." 

I)ean — "  O  I^ord,  hear  my  prayer." 

Answer — "  And  let  our  cry  come  unto 
Thee." 

2)ea»— >*  Tlie  Lord  be  with  thee." 

Answer — "And  with  thy  spirit." 

Dean — "Let  us  pray.  O  Lord,  Almighty 
God,  we  beseech  Thee  to  grant  to  Thy  ser- 
vant, Archibald  Campbell,  Bishop  of  this 
diocese,  that  by  preaching  and  doing 
those  things  which  be  godly,  he  may  both 
instruct  the  minds  of  the  clergy  and  peo- 
ple of  thLs  church  and  diocese  with  true 
faith  and  example  of  good  life  and  good 
works,  and  finally  receive  of  the  most 
Merciful  Pastor  the  rewards  of  etenud 
life,  who  liveth  with  Tliee  and  Thy  Holy 
Ghost,  world  without  end.     Amen." 

The  Dean  then  led  the  Bishop  to  his 
throne;  and  having  caused  him  to  sit  down, 
he  inducted  and  installed  him  thus : — 

"I,  Henry  Hart  Milman,  Doctor  in  Di- 
vinity, Dean  of  this  Cathedral  Church,  do, 
by  the  authority  to  me  committed,  induct, 
install,  and  enthrone  you,  the  Right  Re- 
verend Father  in  God,  Archibald  Cam])bell, 
by  divine  permission  Lord  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, into  the  bishopric  and  episcopal  dig- 
nity of  London.  'Fhe  Lord  preserve  thy 
going  out  and  tliy  coming  in  from  this  time 
forth  for  evermore ;  and  mayest  thou  re- 
main in  justice  and  sanctity,  and  adorn 
the  place  to  you  delegated  by  God.  God 
is  powerful,  and  may  he  increase  your 
grace  I" 

The  Bishop  was  conducted  to  the  epis- 
copal stall  by  the  Dean.  A  full  choral 
service,  and  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  were 
performed;  and  the  new  Bishop  brought 
the  whole  to  a  close  by  pronouncing  the 
benediction. 

Dec.  6. 

Caffreland  is  said  to  be  much  altered  for 


the  better  within  the  last  ten  years.  A 
proof  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the  fact  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  trade  carried  on 
with  them  is  for  money,  instead  of  useless 
trinkets.  With  money  you  can  now  buy 
of  the  Caffre  anything  he  has  for  sale ;  and 
this  extends  far  into  the  interior.  Tliis  is 
a  vast  step  towards  civilization ;  to  which 
I  may  add,  that  very  few  Caffres  are  seen 
with  a  skin  kaross.  All,  with  very  trifling 
exceptions,  wear  warm  woollen  blankets, 
of  the  quality  of  which  they  are  excellent 
judges — preferring  to  pay  15s.  or  20s.  for 
a  good  article,  rather  than  half  that  price 
for  a  bad  one.  lliere  are  many  other 
changes  of  equal  significance  and  import- 
ance silently  going  on  among  them  ;  most 
of  which  may  be  traced  to  the  seeds  of 
civilization  which  were  scattered  amongst 
them  during  the  administration  of  Sir 
Harry  Smith,  and  which  we  may  hope 
will  ])roduce  in  due  time,  under  the  skil^l 
and  fostering  care  of  our  present  Governor, 
abundant  fniit. 

The  Daghladet,  a  Danish  newspaper, 
published  at  Copenhagen,  in  speaking  of 
the  prize  of  ten  thousand  francs  ottered  by 
the  Duke  de  Luynes,  "  for  the  Best  Method 
of  Multiplying  Photographic  Pictures  by 
Impressions,"  says, — "  Since  the  compe- 
tition is  open  indiscriminately  to  all  na- 
tions, Herr  Grunth,  the  designer  attached 
to  the  brigade  of  Danish  artillery,  will  most 
likely  enter  the  lists,  and  probably  carry  off 
the  prize."  It  seems  the  Kriegsassessor 
Grunth  has  occupied  himself  for  several 
years  with  the  art  of  drawing  on  paper 
with  autographic  ink,  and  then  trans- 
ferring the  design  to  stone,  from  which 
thousands  of  impressions  can  be  taken. 
He  has  brought  this  art  to  such  perfection, 
that  without  the  aid  of  any  lithographer, 
he  can  produce  impressions  rivalling  the 
best  lithographs  in  the  clearness  and  sharp- 
ness of  their  lines  and  contour.  HeiT 
Grunth  has  succeeded  in  applying  his  au- 
tographic method  to  photography,  so  that 
he  can,  by  a  perfectly  simple  and  inexpen- 
sive process,  reproduce  and  multiply  ad 
libitum  the  original  photographic  picture. 
The  photographic  paper  is  j)reparcd  in  a 
peculiar  way,  the  secret  of  which  tlie  au- 
thor preserves  to  himself.  He  has  given 
the  name  of  "Chalkography"  to  his  new 
method. 

Dec.  7. 

Ireland. — Dr.Cullen's  annual  Christm:ig 
pastoral — twenty -eight  pages  of  close  print 
— was  re  id  in  all  the  liomanist  chapels  of 
Dublin.  It  treats  almost  entirely  of  the 
education  question,  as  affecting  the  Irish 
Catholics.  As  may  be  supposed.  Dr.  CuUen 
condemns  the  Queen's  colleges,  and  re- 
peats the  fact  that  they  have  been  declared 
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by  the  Pope  **  dangerous  to  faith  and 
morals;"  a  declaration  solemnly  published 
by  the  Synod  of  Tliurles.  Next,  he  speaks 
of  the  national  system  in  terms  of  qua- 
lified approval,  because  in  practice  the 
schools  are  unmixed  to  a  very  great  extent; 
but  he  objects  to  the  books  compiled  by 
the  society.  At  the  close,  he  puts  for- 
ward the  claims  of  his  party  :  — 

"  Prom  mixed  education  we  can  expect 
nothing  but  evil :  we  should  not  acquiesce 
in  it  or  encourage  it.  It  is  highly  dan- 
gerous to  give  over  the  instruction  of  Ca- 
tholic children  to  a  Protestant  government; 
we  are  bound  to  oppose  encroachments 
on  this  head.  Wliile  giving  a  thorough 
Catholic  education  to  Catholic  children,  we 
have  a  right  to  insist  on  participating  in 
every  public  grant,  without  consenting  to 
any  clog  on  the  freedom  of  education. 
The  influence  of  the  great  Catholic  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  should  be  exercised  in  as- 
serting their  rij^hts ;  and  even  our  electors 
should  use  their  votes  to  return  men  to 
Pailiament  determined  and  able  to  sup- 
port unmixed  education  for  Catholic  chil- 
dren, and  freedom  of  education  from  State 
control  for  all.  Our  Catholic  brethren  in 
England  have  obtained  a  separate  grant 
for  their  schools  from  the  public  funds, 
under  Catholic  management.  They  have 
Catholic  inspectors.  Catholic  books,  and 
Catholic  training-schools.  We  rejoice  in 
their  success ;  but  ought  we,  whose  num- 
bers and  influence  are  so  much  greater,  to 
be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  the 
measure  of  justice  they  have  obtained  ?" 

Dec.  8. 

Australia.  —  Intelligence  from  Mel- 
bourne to  the  11th  September  has  been 
received  this  week.  The  elections  were 
proceeding  when  the  ship  which  brought 
the  mail  left  the  colony.  Three  provinces 
had  chosen  their  representatives  for  the 
Upper  House.  Thty  were,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  men  of  humble  origin,  but 
of  liberal  opinions  and  respectable  cha- 
racter. But  of  fifteen  chosen,  twelve  bad 
pledged  themstlves  to  resign  in  case  of  a 
flagrant  difference  with  their  constituents. 
The  journals  pride  themselves  on  the  quiet 
character  of  the  contests — "  thanks  to  the 
ballot." 

Labour  was  in  so  great  demand,  that  the 
mechanics  had  carried  a  point  they  had  at 
heart — eight  hours*  labour  for  ten  hours* 
wages ;  that  is,  the  men  have  succeeded  in 
striking  two  hours  off  the  working  day, 
wages  remaining  the  fame.  Wages  are 
now,  regard  being  had  to  the  cheapness  of 
clothing,  shelter,  and  provisions,  higher 
than  ever. 

**The  subject  of  earnings,"  writes  the 
Times'  correspondent^  "  l^ds  me  to  in- 
12 


troduce  to  your  notice  a  class  of  lal^ourers 
for  public  convenience  whose  operations 
are  not  usually  found  in  other  colonies. 
We  have  three  daily  newspapers  here — the 
'  Argus,*  the  *  leading  journal,*  with  a  map^- 
nificent  plant  and  a  large  circulation  ;  and 
the  *  Herald'  and  *  Age,*  which  are  carried 
on  in  a  more  moderate  fashion.  Formerly, 
their  whole  sale  was  to  subscribers  whose 
names  were  recorded  at  the  office.  Since 
the  great  influx  of  population  in  1853, 
1854,  and  1855,  everything  here  has  been 
very  considerably  Anglicized,  and  the  news- 
papers sell  a  large  portion  of  the  circula- 
tion wholesale  over  the  counter.  The 
wholesale  buyers  are  of  two  classes — shop- 
keepers and  street-venders.  The  latter  are 
boys,  and  are  very  numerous  in  the  city 
and  suburbs.  They  earn  a  good  deal  of 
money,  and  have  their  regular  walks.  Their 
harvest  is  on  the  arrival  of  an  English 
mail,  when  all  the  papers  issue  an  extra.  I 
have  been  told  by  some  of  these  boys  that 
they  can  earn  from  £1  to  £2  per  week.  A 
very  good  week  will  yield  £3 ;  while  very 
little  boys,  with  only  capital  enough  to 
run  to  the  office  and  buy  three  or  four 
papers,  sell,  and  with  the  proceeds  rush 
tor  a  few  copies  more,  thus  earn  10s.  to 
15s.  per  week.** 

Dec.  9. 

China. — A  letter  from  Canton  relates  an 
ineident  that  may  give  rise  to  unpleasant 
consequences.  It  appears  that  on  the  11th 
October,  the  crew  of  a  junk  bearing  the 
imperial  flag  boarded  a  trading  vessel  bear- 
ing the  British  flag  and  registered  at  Hong- 
kong, took  four  Chinese  from  her  crew, 
and  beheaded  them  at  Canton.  Two  days 
were  given  by  the  British  authorities  for 
explanation  and  apology ;  neither  was  forth- 
coming, and  the  armed  boats  of  a  British 
man-of-war  captured  the  junk.  A  strong 
naval  force  mustered  at  Whampoa,  and 
some  of  the  steamers  went  up  the  river 
as  far  as  the  depth  of  the  water  would 
permit. 

LongfeUov^s  Poems,  —  An  American 
editor  thus  paraphrases  "  Hiawatha  :** — 

"  Should  you  ask  us  why  this  domiing  ! 
Why  these  sad  oompUunts  and  murmurs. 
Murmurs  loud  about  delinquents 
Who  have  read  the  paper  weeklv, — 
Read  what  they  have  never  paia  for. 
Read  with  pleasure  and  with  profit. 
Head  of  Church  affairs  and  prospcctfi. 
Read  of  news  both  home  and  foreign. 
Read  the  essays  and  the  poems— 
Full  of  wisdom  and  instruction ; 
Read  the  table  of  the  markets, 
Carefully  corrected  weekly. 
Should  you  ask  us  why  this  dunning ! 
We  should  answer,  we  should  tell  you, 

From  the  printer,  from  the  mailer. 
From  the  kind  old  paper-maker, 
From  the  landlord,  from  the  carrier, 
From  the  man  who  taxes  letters 
With  a  stamp  from  Unele  Samuel— 
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Tncle  Sam,  the  rowdies  call  him  ; 
FrtNn  them  all  there  comes  a  message, — 
Message  kind,  but  firmly  spoken, 
*  Please  to  pay  as  what  you  owe  us.* 

Sad  it  is  to  hear  such  messuire 
When  our  funds  are  all  exhausted ; 
When  the  last  bank-note  has  left  us, 
'Vl'hen  the  gold  coin  all  has  vanished, — 
Gone  to  pay  the  paper-maker. 
Gone  to  pay  the  toiling  printer. 
Gone  to  pay  the  landlord  tribute. 
Gone  to  pay  tbe  sable  carrier, 
Gone  to  pay  the  faithful  mailer, 
Gone  to  pay  old  Uncle  Samuel, — 
Uncle  Sam,  the  rowdies  call  bim, — 
Gone  to  pay  the  Western  paper 
Three-and-twenty  himdred  dollars  I 

Sad  it  is  to  turn  our  ledger, 
Turn  the  leaves  of  this  old  ledger, 
Turn  and  see  wbat  sums  are  due  us, — 
Due  for  volumes  long  since  ended, 
Dne  for  years  of  pleasant  reading, 
Dae  for  years  of  toilsome  labour. 
Due  despite  our  patient  waiting. 
Due  despite  our  constant  dunning, 
Due  in  sums  from  t^o  to  twenty ; 

Would  you  lift  a  burden  from  us  ? 
Would  you  drive  a  spectre  from  you  ? 
Would  you  taste  a  pleasant  slumber  ? 
Would  you  have  a  quiet  conscience  ? 
Would  you  read  a  paper  paid  for  f 
Send  us  money — send  us  money, 
Send  us  money— send  us  money ; 

Sf  KD  THJE  1I0X£T  THAT  TOU  OW£  US  !** 

Dec.  10. 

India, — The  Indian  mail  contains  copies 
of  the  declaration  of  war  against  Persia, 
proclaimed  at  Calcutta  on  the  1st  and  at 
Bombay  on  the  10th  of  November. 

The  declaration  sets  forth  "  the  reasons 
that  have  rendered  this  measure  necessary." 
In  January,  1853,  Colonel  Shell,  her  Ma- 
jesty's Minister  at  Teheran,  concluded  cer- 
tain articles  of  agreement  with  the  Suder 
Azim  or  Prime  Minister  of  the  Persian 
government. 

"  By  those  articles,  the  Persian  govern- 
ment engaged  not  to  send  troops  to  Herat 
on  any  account,  unless  foreign  troops — 
that  is,  troops  from  the  direction  of  Cabnl 
or  Canilahar,  or  other  foreign  country — 
should  invade  Herat.  In  the  event  of 
troops  being  sent,  the  Persian  government 
engaged  that  the  said  troops  should  not 
enter  the  city  of  Herat ;  and  that,  on  the 
return  of  the  foreign  troops  towards  their 
own  territory,  the  Persian  troops  should 
be  imme^^ely  withdrawn  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Herat  to  Pers'an  soil. 

"  The  Persian  government  also  engaged 
to  abstain  fi  om  all  interference  whatsoever 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  Herat,  whether 
*  in  taking  possession,  or  occupying,  or  as- 
suming the  govereignty,  or  governing,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  interference  existed  be- 
tween the  two  parties  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  late  Yar  Mahomed.' 

"And  lastly,  the  Persian  government 
engaged  to  relinquish  all  pretension  to  and 
demand  for  the  coinage,  or  the  reading  of 
tbe  Khootbeh,  or  any  other  acknowledg- 
ment of  allegiaiice  or  subjection  on  the 
GEirr.  Mao.  Vol.  CCII. 


part  of  the  people  of  Herat  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Persia. 

"  It  was  at  the  same  time  stipulated, 
that  so  long  as  there  should  be  no  inter- 
ference of  any  sort  whatever  on  the  part 
of  the  British  government  in  the  aftairs  of 
Herat,  the  engagements  contracted  by  the 
Persian  government,  as  aforesaid,  should 
remain  in  full  force  and  effect.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  agreed,  in  the  name  of 
the  British  government,  that  *if  any  fo- 
reign power, such  as  the  Affghans  or  others,* 
should  wish  to  interfere  with  or  take  pos- 
session of  Herat,  the  British  government, 
on  the  requisition  of  the  Persian  ministers, 
would  not  object  to  res-train  such  foreign 
power  by  friendly  advice,  *80  that  Herat 
might  remain  in  its  own  state  of  indepen- 
dence.* " 

Great  Britain  has  faithfully  fulfilled  its 
obligations;  but  the  Persian  govcnnnent 
has  broken  the  articles,  by  sending  an  ex- 
pedition to  Herat.  The  Persian  govern- 
ment alleged  in  excuse  for  this  proceeding, 
that  Dost  Mohamed,  instigated  by  his 
"  neighbours,"  seized  Candahar,  and  that 
he  designed  to  seize  Herat.  But  the  asser- 
tion that  he  was  instigated  by  his  neigh- 
bours to  occupy  Candahar  and  advance 
upon  Herat,  is,  **  if  by  those  *  neighbours* 
the  British  government  is  indicated,  wholly 
untrue;"  nor  are  there  any  indications 
that  Dost  Mohamed  intended  to  advance 
upon  Herat.  The  Persian  government, 
having  laid  siege  to  Herat,  and  called 
it  Persian  soil,  and  having  determined  to 
persist  "in  an  aggression  as  unprovoked 
as  it  is  contrary  to  good  faith,"  that  con- 
duct has  been  pronounced  "  by  her  Ma- 
jesty's government  to  constitute  an  act  of 
open  hostility  to  Great  Britain."  Persia 
has  refused,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  a(\just- 
nient  of  differences,  to  withdraw  lier  troops; 
and  the  British  government  lias  felt  l)ound 
to  convince  Persia  that  her  solemn  engage- 
ments cannot  be  violated  with  impunity. 
To  this  end,  a  force  has  lieen  sent  to  the 
P<  rsian  Gulf,  and  its  "  ftirther  ojMjrations 
will  be  guided  by  such  instructions  ns  the 
progress  of  events  and  the  policy  of  the 
British  government  may  deman<l." 

Another  proclamation  gives  Persian  ships 
immunity  from  seizure  until  the  30th  No- 
vember, and  promises  protection  to  Persian 
subjects  resident  in  India. 

Dec.  11. 

The  Sheepshanks  Gallery. — Mr.  Rheep- 
shanks,  the  famous  collector,  of  Kutland- 
gate,  has  at  length  carried  into  effect  his 
long-meditated  project  of  bestowing  upon 
the  nation  his  magnificent  collection  of 
paintings  of  the  mtxlern  English  school. 
It  is  stated,  however,  that — 
"  Disapproring  of  irreepoa4ble  management 
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\xv  bands  like  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum 
and  the  National  Gallery,  he  has  made  it  a  con- 
dition that  the  responsibility  for  his  coUccuon 
must  re<t  with  an  individual  Aliuistcr— the  minis- 
ter for  Education." 

It  is  also  mentioned  that  he  has  stipu- 
lated that  the  collection  should  remain  at 
Kensington.     We  cannot  help  remarking 
at  the  outset  upon  the  peculiar  and  unac- 
countable statements  tliat  appear  in  the 
above  paragraph.     Wlio  ever  yet  knew 
that  the  trustees  of  the  British  Musoum 
or  the  National  Gallery  are  irresponsible  ? 
Or  if  it  be  conceded  that  on  most  occa- 
sions, and  practically  speaking,  the  Museum 
trustees  do  as  they  please  with  the  trea- 
Bures  committed  to  their  care,  is  it  not 
notorious  that  the  Government  have  had 
to  fight  a  battle  already,  and  probably  will 
for  many  a  year  to  come,  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  the  National  Gallery  ?     If  the  di- 
rector be  irresponsible,  there  is  scarcely  an 
official  in  England  who  is  more  frequently 
arraigned,  both  in  and  out  of  the  House. 
Then,  again,  as  to  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion— is  Mr.  Sheepshanks  made  to  say  that 
the  future  Minister  of  Education  is  to  have 
the  pictures  when  that  officer  of  state  is 
created,  if  ever  he  should  l)e  ?     Tlien  what 
is  to  become  of  them  in  the  meantime  ? 
Is  the  President  of  the  Councril  to  hold 
them  in  trust  for  the  nation  ?  These  state- 
ments certainly  need  further  explanation. 
We  are  informed,  however,  that  tlie  desire 
or  the  wUh  on  the  part  of  the  donor,  that 
the  pictures  should  remain  at  Kensington, 
does  not  amount  to  a  stipulation. — Literary 
Qazette. 

Dec.  12. 
Arrival  of  the  Arctic  Discovery   Skip 
"Resolute  " — One  relic  of  the  many  exi)cdi- 
tions  which  have  been  despatched  in  search 
of  Sur  John  Franklin  and  his  companions, 
has  at  length  reached  our  shores  in  the 
shape  of  the  stout  old  "  Resolute."     This 
afternoon,  at  half-past  two,  in  the  midst 
of   a    violent    storm    of   rain,   lightning, 
and  thunder,  she  was  anchored  at  Spit- 
head.     The  story  of  the  abandonment  of 
this  ship  and  of  so  many  others  in  the 
Arctic  ice,  is  too  fresh  in  the  public  recol- 
lection to  need  repetition  here.     Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  she  got  adrift  from  the  frozen 
regions  in  which  she  had  been  abandoned, 
that  she  drifted  about  a  thousand  mik«, 
that  she  was  then  seen  and  boarded  by  the 
officei  8  and  crew  of  the  American  whahng- 
ship  "  George  Henry,"  and  by  them  ccm- 
veyed  into  a  United  States'  port.     On  the 
part  of  the  Ccmgress,  a  very  graceful  act 
followed.    It  was  resolve<l  by  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  to  appro- 
priate a  sum  of  40,000  dollars  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  "  Kesoluto,"  with  all  the  arma- 


ment, equipment,  and  property  on  l)oard. 
This  done,  the  ship  was  to  be  moved  into 
one  of  the  navy-yanls  of  the  United  Slates, 
there  to  be  fully  repaired  and  equippetl, 
and  then  to  be  desi)atched  to  England  as 
an  oiFering  of  goodwill  and  friendship  fnmi 
the  United  States  to  Gre.it  Britain.  All  has 
been  done  as  resolved.  On  the  13th  of  No- 
vember  the   "Resolute"  connnenced  her 
homeward  voyage,  and  on  the  12th  of  De- 
cember she  reached  Spithead.   She  arrived 
under  American  colours,  but  as  soon  as  she 
let  go  her  anchors  the  English  was  run  up 
alongside  of  the  American  ensign.     Every 
care  has  been  taken  that  ingenuity  could 
devise  to  replace  everything  on  board  in 
the  same  condition  as  when  the  shi])  was 
aband  med  by  the  Arctic  adventurers.  The 
"Resolute," 'indeed,  is,  in  all  probability, 
as  sound  and  seaworthy  in  every  rcsi)eet  as 
when  she  sailed  away  from   the   British 
shores  upon  her  last  Polar  adventure.     On 
the  following  Tuesday  her  Majesty,  with 
Prince  Albert,  the  I'rinee  of  Wales,  Princess 
Royal,  and  Princess  Alice,  went  on  board 
thJ  ship  "  Resolute,"  lately  presented  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
her  Majesty's  navy.     The  (iueen  was  re- 
ceived on  board  in  Cowes'  hari)our,  where 
the  "  Resolute"  was  moored,  by  Captain 
Hartstein,  of  the  United  States  navy,  and 
the  officers  of  the  ship.     Viee-Admiral  Sir 
George   Seymour,   commander-in-ehief  at 
Portsmouth,  was  also  on  board  in  attend- 
ance on  her    ..  ajesty.     The   "  Resolute," 
dressed  in  her  colours,  was  lashed  aloiigside 
of  the  royal  embarkation -place  at  Trinity 
Wharf.     'Ihe  English  and  American  ilags 
were  flying  at  the  peak,  and  as  soon  as  the 
queen  set  her  foot  on  the  deck,  the  royal 
standard  was  hoisted  at  the  main.     The 
"Retribution"  fired  a  salute,  the   boats' 
crews  "  tossed"  their  oars,  and  the  8hi])'s 
company,  standing  on  the  rail,  received  her 
Majesty  with  three  rounds  of  cheers.   Cap- 
tain Hartstein  received  the  royal  party  at 
the  gangway,  and  the  officers,  in  full  uni 
form,  were  grouped  on  either  side     '''^" 


The 


Bul;  Mr.  Hariing,  Vicc-Consul  for  the 
United  States  at  Cowes;  Captain  Hig-ing, 
commander  of  the  United  States  mail-si»ip 
"ILrmann;"  and  Mr.  Cornelius  (irinnell, 
son  of  Mr.  Henry  (irinnell,  of  New  York, 
the  projector  of  the  American  Aretie  ex- 
pedition. All  were  presented  to  the  C^ueen 
by  Captain  Hartstein,  who  then  addressed 
her  Miyesty  in  the  following  words  :— 

"  Allow  me  to  welcome  your  MajoKty  on  hoard 
the  '  Resolute,'  and,  in  ol>o<Uencetothcwill  of  mv 
countrymen,  and  of  the  President  of  the  l-mted 
States,  to  restore  her  to  you,  not  only  aa  an  evi- 
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dencc  of  a  friendly  feeling  to  your  sovereignty, 
but  as  a  token  of  love,  admiration,  and  respect  to 
your  Majei«ty  personally." 

The  Queen  seemed  touched  by  the  manly 
simplicity  of  this  frank  and  sailor-like  ad- 
dress, and  replied,  with  a  gracious  smile, 
"  I  thank  you,  Sir."  Ihe  royal  party  then 
went  over  the  ship,  and  examined  her  with 
manifest  interest.  Captain  Hartstein 
traced  her  course  on  a  map,  and  indicated 
the  most  important  discoveries  of  the 
American  Arctic  expeditions.  In  the 
course  of  conversation.  Prince  Albert  ob- 
served that  Lady  Franklin  was  very  anx- 
ious for  another  expedition ;  to  which  Cap- 
tain Hartstein  replied  that  he  was  not  sur- 
prised that  she  should  be  so,  for  he  thought 
it  very  possible  that  Franklin,  or  some  of 
his  comrades,  might  still  be  alive  among 
the  Esquimaux.  Captain  Hartstein  was 
invited  by  the  Queen  to  dine  and  to  spend 
the  night  at  Osborne,  and  all  the  officers 
were  in\'ited  to  visit  the  grounds  at  Os- 
borne— a  privihge  of  which  thiy  availed 
themselves  at  three  o'clock. 

Dec.  13. 

Dr.  Livingstone  arrived  in  London  early 
on  Saturday,  to  meet  Sir  Roderick  Murchi- 
son  and  other  savansy  in  order  to  prepare 
corrected  maps  of  Southern  Africa  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Gecgraj)hical  Society 
on  Monday  evening.     It  is  singular,  the 
Doctor  has  found  the  old  maps  of  Africa 
more  accurate  than  the  modem  ones.     He 
has  fouiwl  a  large  portion  of  that  space 
which  is  represented  by  a  blank  in  South 
African  maps  to  consist  of  fertile  countries, 
inhabited  by  populous  tribes,  and  inter- 
sected by  large  rivers.     It  is  most  import- 
ant to  observe,  that  the  further  he  tra- 
velled into  the  interior  of  Africa,  the  more 
civilized  and  numerous  he  found  the  inha- 
bitants.   They  were  less  ferocious  and  sus- 
picious, had  better  and  more  settled  forms 
of  government,  and  more  wants  than  the 
tribes  which  lived  nearer  the  sea-coasts. 
He  met  with  tribes  in  the  interior  who 
practised  inoculation,  and  knew  the  medi- 
cal virtues  of  quinine,  although  they  did 
not  administer  it  in  the  concentrated  form 
as  prepared  in  Europe:  and  moreover,  they 
had  a  tradition  of  Noah's  deluge.     They 
traded  in  ivory  and  gohl,  which  were  sold 
by  one  tribe  to  another,  until  those  arti- 
cles  reached  Europeans  on  the  sea- coast. 
Tlie  chief  documents  which  Dr.  Living- 
stone had  prepared  relative  to  his  travels 
and  discoveries,  he  unfortunately  lost  while 
crossing  an  African  river—  in  which  also  he 
nearly  lost  his  life;  but  he  has  stores  of 
memoranda  of  the  utmost  interest  as  to 
the  ethnology,  natural  history,  philologj', 
geography,   and  geology   of  the  Al'rican 
continent. 


On  Monday  evening  the  Doctor  visited 
the   Royal   Geographical   Society   at   the 
Society's  rooms,  where  he  met  with  the 
Portuguese  Minister,  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, Mr.  H.  Labouchere,  Professor  Owen, 
Dr.  Rae,  the  American  Arctic  voyager,  and 
other  distinguished  members  of  the  So- 
ciety.    Sir  Roderick  Murchison  took  the 
chair,  and  presented  Dr.  Livingstone  with 
a  gold  medal,  as  a  testimonial  from  the 
Society  for  the  services  he  had  rendered 
to  geographical  knowledge.    In  the  course 
of  tlie  evening,  the  Doctor  gave  the  follow- 
ing interesting  pai'ticulars  of  the  regions 
he  had  visited.     South  of  the  20th  degree 
of  south  latitude,  the  country  was  arid  and 
contained  very  few  rivers,  but  to  the  north 
of  that  line  the  country  was  well  watered, 
and  very  unlike  what  the  centre  of  Africa 
was  popularly   represented   to  be.      The 
country  which  he  had  traversed,  indeed, 
was  covered  with  a  network  of  waters, 
many  of  which  were  large  and  deep,  and 
never  dried  up.     The  natives  belonged  to 
the  true  nesro  family,  having  a  good  deal 
of  very  woolly  hair,  and  being  darker  than 
the  Bechuanas.    They  held  their  womea 
in  high  estimation,  and  many  of  them  be- 
came chiefs.     If  a  man  were  asked  to  go 
anywhere,  or  to  agree  to  any  arrangement, 
he  said,  **I  must  go  home  and  ask  my 
wife."     If  she  said  "No,"  there  was  no 
possibility  of  getting  him  to  move.  Women 
sat  in  their  councils,  and  while  a  Bechuana 
swore  by  his  father,  these  ne«;roe8  swore 
by  their  mother.     Dr.  Livingstone  related 
several  amusing  instances  to  shew  the  high 
estimation  in  which  these  tribes  held  their 
women.    He  believed  they  deserved  it,  and 
he  and  his  men  had  always  been  kindly 
treated  by  the  "fair"  sex.    The  country 
in   most  parts  abonnded  with  elephants, 
buffaloes,  zebras,  giraffes,  and  other  game, 
and  he  had  shot  three  new  antelopes  not 
yet  known  in  England.     He  had  found  it 
unnecessary  to  burden  himself  with  pro- 
visions in  travelling,  for  the  animals  did 
not  seem  to  know  a  gun,  and  would  stand 
within  bow-t>hot  of  his  weapon.     In  the 
interior  the  people  were  very  kind  to  him, 
but  he  could  not  say  they  improved  as 
he  ai)proached  the  confines  of  civiUzation. 
The  Engli.-'h  name  had  penetrated  a  long 
way  into   the   interior,  and   the  English 
were  known  as  "the  tribe  that  likes  the 
black  man."     Domestic  slavery  existed, 
but  the  exportation  of  slaves  was  very 
effectually  repressed.     Ngami  was  not  a 
deep  lake,  but  was  what  was  left  of  a 
large  lake,  which  existed  before  the  fis- 
sure was  made  near  the  Lakai  FaUs,  which 
allowed  a  free  course  to  the  Zambesi.   The 
n^w  articles  of  commerce  he  had  found  in 
the   course  of  his  travels,  were  chiefly 
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fibrous  substances,  some  of  them  exces- 
sively strong,  and  one  resembling  flax, 
which  were  found  in  large  quantities  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Zambesi.  The 
sugar-cane  also  g^ew  abundantly,  though 
the  natives  had  no  idea  of  the  use  of  sugar; 
and  indigo  grew  wild  all  over  the  country. 
There  were  acres  of  it  near  the  village  of 
Tcte ;  it  was,  in  fact,  quite  a  weed.  Wax 
and  honey,  quinine  and  senna,  were  also 
among  the  natural  products  of  the  country. 
Then  there  were  different  metals,  including 
very  fine  iron  ore,  and  malachite,  from 
which  copper  was  extracted.  There  were 
also  coal-fieldfl,  in  working  which  gold  was 
occasionally  found.  The  people,  indeed, 
had  been  washing  for  gold  from  time  im- 
meinorial,  and  were  doing  so  still.  Near 
to  Tete,  there  were  no  fewer  than  eleven 
seams  of  coal,  one  of  which  was  fifty -seven 
inches  thick.  The  country  was  so  fertile, 
that  in  the  gardens  cultivated  by  the  na- 
tive?, a  constant  process  of  sowing  and 
reaping  went  on  all  the  year  ronml.  It 
likewise  grew  immense  quantities  of  grain. 

On  Tuesday,  the  London  Missionary 
Society  gave  a  public  reception,  at  the 
Freemasons' -hall,  to  Dr.  Livingstone  on 
his  return  from  South  Africa.  The  hall 
vas  crowded,  nie  chair  was  taken  by 
the  Earl  of  Shaft;o8bury;  and  ujwn  the 
platform  were  Sir  R.  Murchison,  Sir  H, 
Kawlinson,  the  Hon.  A.  Kinnaird,  M.P., 
Mr.  T.  Chambers,  M.P.,  Sir  Culling  Kard- 
ley,  Bart.,  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Goodhart;  Dr. 
Vaughan,  President  of  the  Lancaehire  In- 
dependent College ;  Dr.  Binney,  Dr.  Bur- 
net, and  other  eminent  members  of  Non- 
conformist persuasions.  The  persevering 
explorer  was  rectived  with  much  entliu- 
siasm,  and  again  related  in  simple  style 
his  interesting  narrative  of  exploits  in 
Africa.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  din- 
ner, at  which  Aldennan  Challis  presided ; 
and  Mr.  Apsley  Pellatt,  M.P.,  Aldennan 
Wire,  and  the  chief  membrrs  of  the  Bap- 
tist, Wesleyan,  and  Presbyterian  Mission- 
ary Societies,  were  present  to  do  honour 
to  the  guest. 

Deo.  14. 

A  New  Calculating  Machine.  —  The 
French  Moniteur  gives  Pome  interesting 
particulars  of  a  new  calculating  machine, 
from  which  we  extract  the  following  pas- 
sages : — M.  Thonuis,  of  Cohnar,  has  lately 
made  the  finishing  improvements  in  the 
calculating  machine,  called  the  arithmome- 
ter, at  which  he  has  been  working  for  up- 
wards of  thirty  years.  Pascal  and  Leib- 
nitz, in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  Di- 
ucrot  at  a  later  period,  endeavoured  to 
construct  a  machine  which  might  serve  as 
a  substitute  for  human  intelligence  in  the 
coiubiiiatiou  of  figures;  but  their  efforte 


failed.  M.  Thomas's  arithmometer  may  be 
used  without  the  least  trouble  or  possibility 
of  error,  not  only  for  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  division,  but  also  for 
much  more  complex  operations,  such  as  the 
extraction  of  the  square  root,  involution, 
the  resolution  of  triangles,  &c.  A  multi- 
plication of  eight  figures  by  eight  others 
is  made  in  eighteen  seconds ;  a  division  of 
sixteen  figures  by  eight  figures,  in  twenty- 
four  seconds;  and  in  one  minute  and  a 
quarter  one  can  extract  the  square  root  of 
sixteen  figures,  and  also  prove  the  acciu-acy 
of  the  calculation.  The  arithmometer 
adapts  itself  to  every  sort  of  combination. 
As  an  instance  of  the  wonderful  extent  of 
its  powers,  we  may  state  that  it  can  furnish 
in  a  few  seconds  products  amounting  to 
999,999,999,999,999, 999,999,999,999, 999, 
— a  marvellous  number,  comparable  to  tho 
infinite  multitude  of  stars  which  stud  tho 
firmament,  or  the  particles  of  dust  which 
float  in  the  atmosphere.  The  working  of 
this  instrument  is,  however,  most  simple. 
To  raise  or  lower  a  nut-screw,  to  turn  a 
winch  a  few  times,  and,  by  means  of  a  but- 
ton, to  slide  off  a  metal  plate  from  letl  to 
right,  or  from  right  to  left;,  is  the  whole 
secret.  Instead  of  bimply  reproducing 
the  operations  of  man's  intelligence,  tho 
arithmometer  relieves  that  intelligence 
from  the  necessity  of  making  the  opera- 
tions. Instead  of  repeating  responses  dic- 
tated to  it,  this  instrument  instantaneously 
dictates  the  proper  answer  to  the  man  who 
asks  it  a  question.  It  is  not  matter  pro- 
ducing material  effects,  but  matter  which 
thinks,  reflects,  reasons,  calculates,  and 
executes  all  tho  most  difficult  and  com- 
plicated arithmetical  operations  with  a  ra- 
pidity and  infallibility  which  defies  all  the 
calculators  in  the  world.  The  arithmome- 
ter is,  moreover,  a  simple  instrument,  of 
very  little  volume  and  easily  portable.  It 
is  already  used  in  many  great  financial  es- 
tablishments, where  considerable  economy 
is  realized  by  its  employment.  It  will  soon 
be  considered  as  indispensable,  and  be  as 
generally  used  as  a  clock,  which  was  for- 
merly only  to  be  seen  in  palaces,  and  is 
now  in  every  cotta<2:e." 

Dec.  15. 
Execution. — Robert  Marley,  the  mur- 
derer of  Cope,  the  jeweller's  shopman, 
suffered  for  his  crime  in  front  of  Newgate 
this  morning,  before  a  vast  concourse  of 
spectators.  The  assassin's  demeanour  since 
his  conviction  is  reported  to  have  been  very 
becoming  :  he  admitted  his  guilt,  regretted 
his  crime,  and  without  ostentation  attend- 
ed to  the  ministrations  of  the  ordinary.  Till 
nearly  the  last,  however,  he  persisted  in  one 
falsehood — he  said  he  had  no  accomplices; 
but  eventually  he  confessed  that  the  fellows 
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who  stood  round  the  door  while  he  was 
heating  Cope  were  confederates  in  his  crime. 
He  said  that  that  particular  robbery  was 
not  premeditated ;  that  he  acted  on  a  sud- 
den impulse,  when  he  saw  an  opportunity 
to  rob ;  and  that  he  intended  only  to  dis- 
able Cope,  nob  to  kill  him.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last  statement,  which  is  pro- 
bable, these  assertions  may  be  doubted. 
Marley  was  a  powerful  and  handsome  man, 
of  great  resolution  and  firmness,  exhibited 
without  bravado.  He  met  his  fate  vAlh- 
out  the  slightest  symptom  of  fear;  went 
through  the  last  preparations  with  calm- 
ness, conversed  with  the  sheriffs,  and  mount- 
ed the  scaffold  with  a  firm  step.  A  new 
apparatus  of  leathern  straps  has  been  con- 
trived to  confine  the  limbs  of  persons  about 
to  be  hanged,  to  prevent  the  repetition  of 
the  revolting  scene  at  BousBeld's  execu- 
tion ;  and  Marley's  arms  and  legs  were 
thus  trammelled :  he  died  quickly,  with  no 
perceptible  struggles. 

Dec.  19. 
TTie  Westminster  Play, 
The  third  performance  of  Andria 
having  taken  place  before  a  crowded 
audience,  among  whom  were  the  Turkish 
Ambassador,  Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  Lord 
Robert  Grosvenor,  Mr.  R.  Lowe,  M.  P., 
Mr.  Forstcr,  M.P.,  Dr.  H.  Phillimore,  Mr. 
Slade,  &c.,  we  are  now  at  liberty  to  publish 
the  prologue  and  the  epilogue,  with  abun- 
dant aimotations  belonging  to  the  for- 
mer:— 

Prologus  in  Andnam,  1856. 

Salvete  rursus !   Proflij?atis  horricli 

BpIU  procellis  alma  jam  Pacbt  dies 

ReduceH  salutat     Vcnmi  et  ipsa  victimas 

Pax  habet,  et  noHtris  baud  ahenos  sedibus 

Simt  quos  legcmus.    *  Ilium  qui  summus  mode 

Judex  vicino  prsesidebat  in  Foro  : 

<  Scence  patronum  noAtra>  semper  altenun 

Juris  Ci\'ilis  inclytum  peritid, 

Quem  vacua  sedes  nunc  desiderat  sua. 

*  Alium  deinceps  annuls  \iKesim& 
Plus  vice  qui  semper  comitiis  interfuit, 
Alumnus  olim,  mux  et  hospes  tpdium 
SaRux  Elector,  arbiter  justissimus, 
8ui  Professor  et  columon  coUegii, 
Cunctus  deflendum  funus  quem  nupcrrim^ 
Inopintun  a  terris  ad  coclestes  transtulit : 

*  Illamque  qucD  (liceat  enim  mihi  h&c  vice 
Non  immerentem  collaudare  feminam), 
Hlc  educati  sangiunis  sui  mcmor, 

Dono  rependit  pretium,  et  antiquam  suft 
Auxit  benign^  muniHcentiH  Scholam : 

*  Et  cui,  Decano  nuper  hie  Kcclcsira, 
Scientia  ut  florebat,  prcDclarissimo, 
Lueem  e  tenebris  summa  reddidit  dies, 
Namque  in  beatas  nulla  nox  intrat  domes. 
Kenmi  sic  ordo  vertitur  ;  atque  ejus  loco, 


Bona  omnia  faustaque  apprecati,  prtesulem 

•  Ilodie  libenter  consalutamus  novum  : 
Qui— sed  tacebo — quipi)e  haud  deceat,  si  meo 
Virtutes  illas  elevem  prceconio ! 

Nee,  ouamvis  sit  Pax,  memoria  heroUm  tamen, 
Quos  beila  nobis  abstul§re,  intercidit ; 
7  Nequaquam— testis  vestra  libcralitas, 
Mox,  ut  speramus,  veteris  in  lucrum  ScholsB 
Rcdun  datura ;  non  enim  ullum  dignius 
Virtute  functis  esse  monumentum  potest, 
Expressa  vivis  quam  si  moribus  fingitur 
Imago,  ingenuis  et,  parentium  smulo), 
Minorum  mentes  excoluntur  artibus. 

Aliud  porro  in  pra?senti  vos  monitos  vole. 

•  Annus  nunc  pcene  volvitur  centcsimus, 
Ex  quo  proavorum  principio  expulit  rudem 
Nostro  Theatro  scena  justa  licentiam, 
Terentioque  proprius  accessit  decor. 

^vo  labantes  jam  semel  illo  tempore 
Veteres  AthentB  permutatae  sunt  novis^ ; 
Itenmiquc  eadem  nos  scilicet  necessitas 
Urgct :  quis  hominum  est,  quo  sit  digna  judioe 
Aut  vobis  ha?c  supellex  aut  Terentio  i 
Ergo  novam  parare  nonnullis  abhinc 
Consilium  nobis  mensibus  fuit ;  et  suam 
10  Operam  promisit  ille  vir,  nostroB  domCls 
Scholaris  olim,  quo  non  alter  clarior 
Saxo  Atticanim  redderc  (cdium  decus : 
Nunc  intermissa  rursus  annum  in  proximum 
Movere  incepta  cogitamus,  si  modo 
Vcster  conatus  bos  adjuverit  favor ; 
Sed  tamen  utcunque,  fiet ;  atque  idoneam 
Exacta  in  morem  fore  speramus  omnia  : 
Ilodieque  si  quid  cultiores  qu4m  antek 
Prodimus,  si  quid  forte  magi"  vestes  nitent, 
Dominae  referatis  illud  acceptum  nov®  :— 

Dixi— nihil  vos  demoror  amplius,  quominos 
Hanc  qualemcunque  scenam  contueamini. 


£piloffus  in  Andriam^  1856. 

[Enter  several  Negro  and  Quadroon  slave- 
servants,  with  Pamphilus'  luggage,  having  just 
landed  from  a  Cunard-liner.  The  boxes  labelled 
in  large  print,   "novo  kbouaco— londinum  ;" 

•*  PKR  VAPOREM — CUNARD  ET  SOC.  :"    "  SOCIBTAT  : 
NAVIGAT  :      ATLANTICJK ;"       *♦  PER      MERRIMAO  — 

VLAM."    Csesar,  the  head  slave,  accosts  a  police- 
man on  his  beat :  ] 

C— An,  quteso,  in  plate&  h&c  habitat  Nostrl  pater  T 
Policeman. — At  quis 

Istc  tuus  ? 
[CScPMir,  surprised   at  his  not  knowing  "  Our 

Master,"] 
Noster  ?— Pamphilus ! 

[Policeman,  pointing] —  Hcdc  domus  est. 

Cicsar  now  advances,  and  descries  on  the  door 
the  usual  Roman  warning,  "  cave  can  em,"— his 
recollections  of  slave-hunting  in  the  Southern 
States  revive — he  exclaims, 
C— QuiUn  timeo  has  pultare  fores,  ne  forte  la- 
cessat 

Nos,  veluti  profugos,  trux  canis  atque  ferox  I 

[He  knocks,  however,  at  the  door  timidly,  when 
out  comes  a  very  small  lap-dog.  The  rest  of  the 
slaves  run  off  exclaiming,] — 
Quin  fugimus?  [Casar,  more  bold] — Precoreste 
Viri  I  cams  iste  Molossus 

Non  est,  nee  servos  dilaccrare  parat ! 
[He  cautiously  advances,  and  addresses  the  dog.] 
C. — Pace  tufi,  ml  parve  canis,  liceat  mihi  tccimi 

Pauca  loqui— tuus  en  !  ipse  M  agister  adest 
Pamphilus — has  cistas  nobis  inferre,  Simonem  et 

Compellare  virum  des,  precor,  alme  canis  I 


Chief  Justice  Sir  John  Jervis.  a  J.  Haggard,  Esq.,  D.C.L. 

Uev.  R.  Ilussey,  B.D.,  Professor  of  Eccles.  Hist.,  Oxford. 

Miss  Slade,  foundress  of  exhibitions  and  prizes  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  at  Westminster. 

The  late  Dean  of  WcBtminster,  Dr.  Buckhind.  «  Dr.  Trench,  Dean  of  Westminster. 

The  Westminster  Ci  imcan  Memorial  Fund. 
»  The  first  Attic  scenes  were  given  by  Dr.  Markbam,  then  head  master  (afterwards  Archbishop  of 
York),  in  1758. 
»  The  present  scenes  were  new  in  1809.  »o  C.  R.  Cockerel!,  Esq.,  R.A. 
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[Pamphilus  now  enters,  in  travcllinff  costume, 
havinjf  followed  hin  kUvch  from  the  steam-wharf.] 

[P.,  to  the  slaves j  -- 
Vos  istipc  intr6  auferte— at  mox  Cocsar,  adesdum ; 

PaucLs  extrcmiliu  te  sociosque  volo. 
(kcsnr.—  NemiM;  ut  curentur  rectc  hcec — are  nos- 
tra libcnter 

Etticiet  quicqiiid,  care  Magister,  erit. 
P. — Imnio  aliud  : — 

[The  slaves  now  carry  off  the  lugf^iRe,  and  re- 
enter,  standing  together  in   a  crowd.— i*.  re- 


sumes 


» J. 


Vestrftm  respondeat  unus  et  omnes ; 
Ordine  quisoue  suo— nomine  quisque  suo. 

[Ca'sar,  the  head  slave,  now  arranges  them. 
He  presents  a  roll  of  names  to  I'amphiluH,  who 
reads— each  answering  "  Adsum  :"  j — 

1.  Julius  Cirsar  Sardanapalus. 

2.  Sambo  Niagara  Know-Nothing. 

3.  Pompey  Down-East. 

4.  Hector  Agamemnon  Lilv. 
6.  Ilokey  Pokey  Snow-Iiall. 
6.  Pipo. 

[The  roll-call  over,  Pamphilus  resumes,  in  a 
serious  tone,  but  evidently  with  deep  s;itLsfaction:] 
P. —  Lii'tii  dies  venit :  vos  hftc  tcUure  rcceptos 

Libera  Libertos  ipsa  salutat  Humus  1 
Qui  nuper  Servi,  Scrvi  non  ami)lius  estLs ; 

Servitio  turpi  vos  nova  jura  levant ! 

[ITie  slaves  give  vent  to  their  joy.    After  a 
discussion  among  themselves,  Cn>sar  comes  for- 
waid  as  spokesman  to  thank  Pami)hilus  :] — 
C. —  Pamphile,  sia   felix  1 — generosa   Britannia 

vivat ! 
Protegat  et  cerium  teque  tuosque  diu. 

[Then,  turning  to  his  feilow-slaves,] 
Conservi  quondam  !  (ivcs  jam  I  e  pectore  vero 

Efl'undat  gratas  Africa  grata  preccs  ! 

[^The  slaves,   now  free  men,   retire  as  Pam- 
philus' servants. — Siwo  enters.  ] 
S. — Pamphile  mi  tili  I  jam  totum  (quam  anxius  !) 
annum 

Te  reducem  exi)ecto— at  spes  mihi  vana  fuit. 
P. — C)  dilecte  pater,  sjilvc !  tua  semi)er  imago 

Absens,  ut  pru-sens,  adfuit  ante  oculos  ! 
/S.— (iaudeo;  at  unde   veuis  post  mille  pericla 

viator  ? 
P. — llespcriam  peregri  visere  cura  fuit : 

Vix  Sol  ctmiplevit  (luodenos  aureus  orbes, 
Ex  quo  stabam  hospes  littore  in  Anicrico  ! 
<S.— Miriticum I    (/'.)— En!    hodie  sine  remis  ct 
sine  velis 

Curritur  usque  Indos,  curritur  us<iue  Polum  ! 
P.— (iuid  narras  ?  moiihtri  ccce  novum  genus! 
S. — .Equora  quondam 

Tentabant  eauta«  vix  bene  nota  rates  : 
Hrt'C,  ferrata  licet,  gestit  maturior  irtas 

Per  mare  jam  proprium  pra'cipitare  viam  I 
fipiritus  intus  agit  naves ;  rota  volvit  utrinque ; 

Aut  imiH'llit  helix  turbine  continuo  : 
Vivere,  nee  molem  dicas  sine  mentc  moveri; 

Ipsii  Aqua  subjectis  jam  dominatur  aquis  ! 
/S.— Mira  quidem,  majora  tide  I— sed  die  mihi, 
quirso, 

Visendi  Americam  qun?  tibi  causa  fuit  ? 
P. — lAhertaH: — ho<iie  **sint  omnia  libera'*  lex  est; 

(Lex  bona,  si  jubeat  quod  sibi  poscit  honor) ; 
Displicet  omne  vetus ;    quamvis    antiqua    pro- 
bantur, 

Non  re,  sed  tantum  nomine  prisca  placent. 
Mens  fuit  idcirco  ut  leges  et  jura  notarem, 

8i  quas  Libertas  vindicat  ipsa  sibi ; 
Namque  hie  per  vastum  rumor  percrebuit  orbcm, 

•'  >Iaxime  in  Jfespcrid  est  invenienda  l)ea  !'• 
S.—  Libertas  /  ah  !  quam  vana  sub  iiuagine  recti 

Fallimur.     {I*.)  —  Et    plus  nos    rea    ratione 
movet : — 
Assertor  juris,  leges  testatus  et  ara^, 

Arma  olim  cci)it  conscius  Americus ' 
LilM^rtate  frui  so  tandem  jactat— ineptus — 

"  Ilic,"  in<iuit,  *'cives  vincula  nulla  premuntl 


"  nic  stupet  in  titulis  nemo— rrquales  sumus 
omnes — 

♦*  Lex  una  est  cunctis — Hex  sibi  quisque  placet !" 
Se  Katosqur  suos  dum  rindicat  in  noiajttra, 

Fraternum  Hervis  sanguinem  inesst  neyat  ; 

8.—0  grande  opprobrium  !  quixa  magni  nominis 
umbra 

Libertas  isttrc— dissimilisque  sui ! 
Quin  potius  ])oscens  civilia  jura  colonus 

Omne  quod  llumanum  est  sen.^it  id  esse  suum? 

P.  — Omne  quod  llumanum  e.st! — qu^m  te  tua 
secula  fallunt  I 

Istud  principium  publica  rrs  vetuit : — 
Divitiuj- crescant  ut  oi)Cs — ut  maxima  toto 

Cuique  sit  area  foro — lux:  tantum  erat  in  prc- 
cibus : 
Hoc  modo  si  fiat,  pereat  quodcunque  futurum  est ; 

Gratia,  amor  pereat ;  justitia,  atque  pudor — 
*•  Ilu'C  etenim  vita*  posita  est  mihi  regula  prima," 

(I])se  sibi  igno«*cens  Americanus  ait,) 
"  Si  ijossiin,  rectd :  si  non,  quocunque  mwlo  rem  : 

Uoc  prius  esse  puto,  '  PitoxiMis  essk  miiu  I'  " 

S. — Auri  sacra  fames !  qu6  jam  mortalia  eogis 

Pectora  ?    (P.)— QuAm  vindex  sit  sitis  ista  sui, 
Accipe  nunc  :— quodctmque  mali  est  sub  pectore 
nostro 

Protinus  eliciimt  ista  venena  eit6 — 
'*  Virtus  post  nummos"  quum  lex  sit  ubique  nc- 
cesso  est 

Omne  subire  nefas— omne  perire  bonum  : 
Hinc  animi  periit  melior  i)ars  (*tira  Alicna,  et 

Quipatitur,  miseros  quum  dolor  angit,  A  mor! — 
— Sa>pius  ipse  oculis  horrens  sjiectaeula  vidi, 

(Si)ect;icula  humano  non  tolerando  viroi, 
Quuui  misera  e  mediis  infantibus  acUi  sub  hastam 

Semianimis  Mater-Ser\a  rogaret  oi)em, 
Incassum  1— instat  enim  domiuus,  su'voquc  fla- 
gello 

Mancipium  lacerat  strvior  ipse  suum ! 
Stant  eircum  immoticives — "  .Mari)csiacautes" — 

Angligeiui*  cives  1  quels  (pudor  I)  ista  plaeent — 
Mitior  at  tandem  Mors  est  miscrata  jaeentem  ; 

Dormiit—  Ultricis  libera  facta  manu  ! 
S. — ()  facinus  majus  lacrimis  I  (luin  fulmina  ^i- 

brat 
Indignans  Xcmeniit,  talia  gesta  Aidens  ? 
At  Vindivia  manet ! — valent  mos  iste  sacratus, 

Sed  tamen  in  se,  quo  devoveatur,  habet  I— 
— Intestina  fremuntetiam  nuncmunnura  vulgi" 

Nee  vincla  oppresses  jam  retinere  queunt : 
S;inguineos  crines  necnon  Discortlia  tetra>*' 

C'oncutit,  et  minitans  lustrat  ubique  vias  : 
Ilic  Belloiia  ferox,  Isesi  sub  imagine  juris*', 

Jus  ii)sa  ignorans,  urget  in  arroa  suos  : 
Adde  quod  incerta  atque  impar  sibi  Curia  jam- 
jam  »< 

Ila'Mtiit,  et  partes  scinditur  in  varias  : 
Publica  rrs  rttrd  fluerc  ac  imblapita  rrfrrri 

Incipitf  atque^  in  ae  mox  ruh  vea,  labat  I 

S.—O  gravis  ilia  uvina  !  honmi  medicina  ma- 
lorum  ; 

Nullane  spes ;  nulla  est  invenienda  salus  ? 
P.— Sola  laboranti  patria*  rediviva  salutem 

Libcrtan  (dum  sit  Vera),  Fidcm^ue  dabunt. 
Rcdd;int  cuique  suum  ;  jurisque  mjuria  cedat ; 

Consecret  aus|)icium  lex  renovata  nt>vum. 
La>ta  Salus  aderit  modo  rinctis  vinvula  solrant ; 

Hoc  sine,  nulla  domi ;  nulla  petcnda  loris ! 

8.  (to  the  audience) — 

Qmn  ergo,  O  magna   Atlaktis   RispublicaI 
prolem 
Quam  Jactat  rite  hire  Anglia  nostra  suam  ! 
Eja !  age !  jam  tandem  melior  sententia  mentem 

Commoveat  monitis  eonsiiiisque  regat : 
Spretumjus  redeat—redeat  concoraia  fratrum — 
Omne  quod  llumanum  r$tf  id  quoque  crede 
tuum: 
Sen  scrvi  an  tires  fvrrint^  discrimine  nullo 
^IC^/ue  omnrs/ovcaSf  non  aliena  tibi  I 
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Tc  Tocat,  ipsa  mali  quondam  hea  !  vix  conscia, 
Mater ; 

Quun  sontem  scr6  pocnituisse  dolet : 
Nee  frustra  vocet — at  coinniuni  .s.inaruinc  crctos 

Concordes  inter  stet  Pietiitis  honor ! 
Dum  loquimur,  laetis  rebo;int  clamoribus  orae ; 

Paciftco  plausu  littor.i  pulna  sonant ! 
Non  hodie,  ut  quond-im  fatalin  macliina :  naviH  ** 

Intrat  in  AnsrUacas,  hospes,  inermis,  ariua:^ : 
Et  Nautac  Nautis,  Proles  f^enerosi  Pareuti, 

Virtus  Virtuti»  debita  dona  refert  I 
Mutua  turn  populos  conjunj?at  Gratia  binos ; 

Cojffnatos  teneat  consociatus  Amor  ! 
^\c—Matri9  pulchra:  tu  FHia  pulchrior — orbi 

Tutela,  exemplum,  i^loria  major  eris ; 
Nomine  sic  vero  fies  '*  e  pluriuus  unum  ;" 

LiBE&TATE  tua  sic  eri-s  us<jue  potcns  I 

(From  the  "  Times"  of  Dec.  19.) 

The  "Spectator"  thus  comments  upon 
the  preceding : — 

"'ITiat  'fine  old  institution'  the  West- 
minster play  has  this  year  been  manifested 
with  all  its  peculiar  pomp.  The  same  pro- 
scenium, with  the  same  drop-scene,  rising 
t )  discover  the  same  Athenijm  street,  that 
some  of  the  older  among  us  saw  forty- 
seven  years  ago,  still  serves  as  the  frame- 
work for  the  performances  of  the  Queen's 
Scholars,  who  are  likewise  as  unalterable 
as  possible;  for  youth  is  not  apt  in  the 
representation  of  individuality,  and  hence 
one  histrionic  boy  is  as  similar  as  possible 
to  another.  Who,  accustomed  to  the 
W^estminster  festival,  and  knowing  that 
Andria  was  the  play  proper  for  the 
year,  could  not  predict  beforehand  the 
precise  manner  in  which  the  dignity  of 
Simo,  the  craft  of  Davus,  the  grief  of 
Pamphilus,  would  be  portrayed?  Nay, 
who  could  not  point  out  in  the  book  the 
exact  places  where  the  laughter  and  ap- 
plause woukl  fall  ?  Nothing  in  the  world 
is  so  truly  conservative  as  the  *  Westmin- 
gter  phiy.*  Of  this  year's  Andria  we 
may  briefly  olwerve,  that  it  is  distinguished 
by  less  individual  excellence,  and  a  more 
general  appearance  of  siwntaneity,  than 
many  performances  we  have  witnessed  in 
old  times. 

**  The  prologue,  with  the  notes  attached 
to  it,  enlarges  our  sphere  of  historical  in- 
formation. We  learn  from  it  that  the 
*  Westminster  play'  was  first  provided 
with  appropriate  scenery  by  Dr.  Mark- 
ham  in  1758,  and  that  the  present  decora- 
tion dates  from  1809.  Next  year,  it  ap- 
pears, there  will  be  some  novtlty  in  the 
shxpe  of  adornment.  We  repeat  our  re- 
mark,— nothing  is  so  truly  c(mser\'ative 
as  the  Westminster  play.  Kingdoms  are 
undermined  and  fall;  dynasties  l)cgin  to 
totter,  and  their  tottering  ends  in  a  shorter 
time  than  is  required  to  alter  an  inch  of 
canvas  in  St.  Peter's  donnitory.  What 
a   bold  man   must   that    innovator  have 


been,  who,  some  five-and-twenty  years  ago, 
knocked  otF  the  p  )wdered  wig  and  cocked 
hat  of  Simo  and  Pamphilus,  and  deprived 
Davus  of  his  plush  small-clothes,  to  intro- 
duce the  Attic  costume  that  now  gives 
such  an  elegant  aspect  to  the  Westminster 
perlorinances !  We  agree  with  a  contem- 
prjrary,  that  the  cai)tain  of  the  school, 
when,  in  addition  to  liis  accustomed  duty 
of  bewailing  the  dead  and  complimenting 
the  living,  he  was  charged  to  celebrate 
the  fortunes  of  the  VV^estminster  stage, 
might  as  well  have  been  iurnished  with  a 
line  adverting  to  the  improver  of  costume. 

"  Julius  Ca5sar,  who  complained  of  the 
want  of  ms  coynica  in  Terence  himself, 
would  have  made  a  wofully  long  face  at 
this  year's  epilogue.  It  is,  as  usual,  dra- 
matic in  its  form ;  but,  instead  of  being  a 
larighable  squib  on  some  of  the  lighter 
themes  of  the  day,  it  mainly  consists  of  a 
description  of  American  slavery,  with  all 
its  oft-recounted  horrors,  given  by  Pam- 
philus to  his  father  Simo.  'Uncle  Tom' 
and  *Dred'  have  travelled  in  all  sorts  of 
places,  but  we  scarcely  expected  to  find 
them,  clothed  in  Latin  elegiacs,  at  West- 
minster School. 

Deo.  19. 

Sussia. — According  to  the  "Journal 
of  Constantinople,"  the  Russians  retook 
Soudjak  Kaleh  on  the  22nd  of  November, 
"and  drove  out  the  Circassians,  after  an 
obstinate  resistance.  On  the  following 
day,  the  same  general  captured  a  Turkish 
brig  and  eighteen  boats,  under  pretence 
that  their  papers  were  not  regular.  Some 
other  boats  escaped,  and  got  into  Tre- 
bisond,  where  the  consuls  drew  up  reports 
of  the  affair." 

llie  hitter  news  is  doubted,  for  no  better 
reason  than  that,  in  her  present  circum- 
stances, Kussia  would  not  act  so. 

A  reform  in  the  military  administration 
of  Russia,  rendered  necessary  by  the  scan- 
dalous abuses  so  often  detected  in  that 
department,  has  just  been  adopted.  The 
commanding-officer  of  every  regiment  has 
hitherto  been  charged  with  the  entire 
equipment  and  provisioning  of  his  men, 
and  has  had  a  certain  sum  allowed  him 
for  that  purpose ;—  he  was  not  recjuired  to 
account  for  the  expenditure  of  the  funds 
intrusted  to  him,  but  wsis  held  responsible 
as  a  contractor  tor  keeping  his  regiment 
in  a  proper  conditicm.  lliis  system  having 
been  found  inconvenient,  the  government 
has  now  commenced  a  different  one  in  the 
Ismailovski  regiment  of  the  Guards :  a 
regimental  finance  ccmimittee,  to  consist 
of  a  chef  de  bataillon,  anoiher  suiMjrior 


"  The  Arctic  ship  ••  Resolute,"  so  gracefully  restored  by  the  American  Oovcmment  lately,  to  the 
Queen — an  omen  of  better  feeling  for  the  future. 
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officer,  and  four  subalterns,  will  have  the 
management  of  the  funds,  and  give  an 
account  of  them  to  government. 

TIte  National  Gallery. — At  length  some- 
thing may  be  done  about  the  new  Na- 
tional Gallery,  and  the  concentration  of 
our  national  art-treasures.  The  estate 
at  Kensington-gore  waits  for  the  palace 
that  in  good  time  may  receive  our  various 
collections;  but  the  opposition  of  taste, 
interest,  and  opinion  to  that  site  has 
rendered  fresh  inquiry  necessary, — former 
reports  from  parliamentary  committees 
being  indecisive.  Lord  Palm erston — wisely, 
in  our  judgment — has  selected  six  royal 
commissioners  outside  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, gentlemen  more  (Urectly  respons- 
ible to  the  nation  which  holds  their  fame 
in  keeping  than  members  of  parliament. 
The  commissioners  are  Lord  Brougliton, 
the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  Mr.  R.  Ford,  Mr. 
Faraday,  Mr.  Cockerell,  Il.A.,  and  Mr. 
George  Richmond.  These  gentlemen  are 
charged,  not  only  to  "inquire  into  and 
determine"  the  site  of  the  new  National 
Gallery,  but  also  to  repoii;  on  the  desir- 
ableness of  combining  with  it  the  tine- 
art  and  archffiological  collections  of  the 
British  Museum. — Aihenaum, 

Dec.  20. 

"Prince  Albert;    Why  is  he  unpopu- 
lar?" — The  question  is  often  asked— far 
oftener  than  polite  people  suppose;    and 
we  do  not  know  that  any  advantage  is 
gained  by  whispering  it  instead  of  asking 
it  audibly.    There  are  reasons  for  the  faiet, 
and  the  fact   itself  might   be   materially 
modified  if  the  reasons  were  openly  dis- 
cussed.   The  silence  is  broken  by  the  pam- 
phlet whose  title  we  have  taken  to  head 
our  present  remarks,  and  which  designates 
the  husband  of  our  popular  Queen  as  "  the 
most  unpopular  man  in  these  isles."     Tlie 
writer  proceeds  to  investigate  the  question 
"  why"  in  a  right  spirit,  yet  hardly  brings 
out  the  instances  of  colourable   evidence 
advanced  to    support  the  popular  notion 
on  the   subject.      The   Prince,   says    the 
pamphlet,   has  been    accused  of  battue- 
shooting, — the  pheasants  available  for  the 
purpose  being  fat  and  peacefid  birds  mul- 
tiplied under  fatter  hens ;  of  having  shot 
red  deer  out  of  a  bedroom  window ;  of  not 
hunting  like  a  Leicestershire  farmer,  nor 
taking  every  fence  that  oflers ;  of  having 
kept  a  lady  standing  until  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  asked  her  to  take  a  seat ;  of  being 
qnalinish  in  the  royal  yacht;   of  having 
meddled  in  the  administration  of  the  army, 
and  of  having  meddled    in   the  foreign 
policy  of  this  country.     Some  of  the  must 
important  of  these  accusations  have  been 
exploded.     The  Prince  is  known,  on  aa- 
13 


thority,  to  have  declined  any  office  which 
would  have  removed  him  from  his  right 
place  near  the  Queen :  the  degree  of  ad- 
vice which  he  afforded  to  the  Sovereign,  as 
Privy  Councillor  and  as  Consort,  was  ex- 
plained by  Sir  Robert  PeeL     The  pleasant 
pamphleteer  challenges  evidences  of  real 
culpability  even  in  the  minor  cases :  If  the 
Prince  is  a  game-jireserver,  where  are  the 
"  game-cases"  that  he  has  prosecuted  be- 
fore the  magistracy  ?  if  the  IVince  is  not 
a  good  sailor,  how  is  it  that  he  never  suf- 
fers at  sea,  though  our  sailor  Queen  some- 
times suffers?    What   lady-in-waiting,   or 
lord  either,  has  resigned  from  ill-treatment 
at  court  ?    On  the  contrary,  what  ( ourt  in 
other  lands,  or  in  other  times,  could  shew 
the  same  perfect  purity  of  life,  the  same 
deference  for   public    opinion,    the    same 
hearty  participation  in  the  sympathies  of 
English  I  fe,  the  same  dignity,  with  the 
kindly,  family  feeling,  which  distinguishes 
the  first  house  in  the  land  ?    VN'e  might 
find  homeliness  in  the  court  of  Frederick 
William,   or  Queen   Cliarlotte — and   nig- 
gardly bad  taste :  the  family  dodge  was 
kept  up  in  the  household  of  the  Citizen 
King,  but  "Mr.  Smith"  never  lost  sight  of 
the  pitrish  business  in  which  he  had  his 
objects  to  serve.     The  court  of  George  the 
Fourth  was  gay — and  worthless.   (Jur  own 
court  unites   the  magnificence,  the   good 
taste,  the   exclusiveness,    the   hosj)itiiiity, 
the  refinement,  the  sterling  qualities,  the 
virtues,  the  social  ease,  which  are  all  es- 
teemed in  this  country,  and  deemed  essen- 
tial to  high  life, — especially  the  highest. 
And  how  could  it  have  been  so,  if  the  I'rince 
Consort  had  not  been  a  man  of  sense,  of 
refinement  of  intellect — a  gentleman  ?  The 
answer  is  complete. 

And  yet ! 

Oh  yes !  that  is  the  way.  A  man  may 
answer  to  the  requirement  of  every  set 
virtue,  and  yet  the  Joseph  Surface  of  so- 
ciety will  hint  away  his  good  name,  in 
charitable  forbearance  to  say  out  the  of- 
fence. 

The  offence !  Why,  what  has  the  Prince 
done?  For  nearly  twenty  years  he  liaa 
occupied  the  most  conqncuous  and  difficult 
position  in  the  country,  and  what  charge 
has  been  substantiated  against  him,  ex- 
cept some  imaginary  charge  of  being  "  too 
good?"  Surely  twenty  years  are  an  al- 
lowance of  time  long  enough  to  convict  a 
man  who  had  committed  any  fault,  however 
great  or  however  microscopic;  and  what 
has  been  established  against  Prince  Al- 
bert? rather,  what  has  not  been  established 
for  him.  Is  not  the  Prince  something  more 
than  inoffensive — absolutely  meritorious  ? 
Has  he  not,  besides  being  a  good  husband, 
a  good  fiitiier,  a  good  Privy  Councillor, 
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been  most  admirable  as  a  sort  of  coadjutor 
archbishop,  moralizing  public  occasions  in 
speet-hes  unique  for  their  wisdom,  succinct- 
ness, and  completeness  ?  Detraction  said 
that  Prince  Albert's  speeches  were  com- 
posed by  Dr.  Pra;torius — until  Dr.  Pne- 
torius  went,  and  the  speeches  only  grew 
more  excellent. 

The  residuary  charges  are  in  some  cases 
specific,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  explicitly  stated.  As  to  the 
truth  of  the  stories  we  have  not  the  faintest 
voucher ;  but  they  are  current,  and  they 
are  absolutely  uncontradicted.  It  has  been 
said,  for  example,  that  the  Prince,  who 
draws  30,000/.  a-year  of  English  money,  is 
not,  in  the  English  sense  of  the  word, "  libe- 
ral " — and  your  Englishman  cannot  abide 
a  great  man  who  is  not  open-handed.  It  is 
a  graver  accusation  that  he  has  studiously 
set  himself  to  beat  down  the  prices  of 
artists,  and  that  the  prince  is  a  customer 
firom  whom  handsome  payment  cannot  be 
expected.  Another  charge  is  that  of  per- 
sonal hauteur.  We  have  heard  it  related 
that  a  most  estimable  professional  man, 
who  attended  at  the  palace  to  correct 
some  royal  work,  was  asked,  when  he  had 
performed  his  task  in  solitude — was  asked 
by  a  servant,  **  what  was  his  charge  ?"  on 
which  he  went  away  indignant,  without 
waiting  for  payment.  The  hauteur  has 
been  regarded  as  a  reason  why  the  last 
Highland  visit  was  a  failure ;  for  last  year 
a  storj'  was  sent  about  of  much  umbrage 
taken  by  the  Scotch  gentry  at  the  manners 
of  the  Prince.  At  some  Highland  gather- 
ing, it  is  told,  he  saw  a  g^oup  of  young 
ladies  conf^picuous  for  their  attractive  ap- 
peai*ance,  with  whom  he  desired  to  be 
oetter  acquainted ;  but,  instead  of  asking 
to  be  introduced  to  them,  as  even  a  prince 
rusticating  might  have  deigned  to  do,  he 
turned  to  his  equerry  and  said,  "  , 

present  them  \"  and  then  took  up  an  im- 
posing position,  prepared  for  an  impromptu 
ceremony.  These  stories  may  be  all  false ; 
but  they  are  uncontradicted — perhaps  only 
because  they  have  nev»r  been  frankly 
stated.  The  grain  of  truth  that  is  in 
them  may  bo  nothing  more  than  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  German  birth  and 
manners;  for,  no  doubt,  a  ^art  of  the 
popular  mistrust  is  simply  vulgar  pre- 
judice— mistrust  of  the  Prince  because  he 
is  "  a  German."  He  is  supposed  to  have 
patronized  a  particular  style  of  tailoring  in 
the  army,  and  we  do  not  admire  its  taste; 
but  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  that  avatar 
of  the  Coburg  was  shocking,  unconstitu- 
tional, ugly.  Tlio  "hat"  at  least  was 
never  contradicted,  and  it  has  probably 
been  taken  to  confirm  some  of  the  worst 
tattle  against  the  Prince. — Spectator, 

Gkht.  Mag.  Vol.  CCII. 


Many  a  literary  home  has  been  made 
brighter  this  Christmas-time  by  the  noble 
sympathy  of  John  Kenifon,  the  poet,  whose 
death  we  recently  announced.  The  poet 
was  rich  as  he  was  gi>nial.  Scarcely  a  man 
or  woman  distinguished  in  the  world  of 
letters,  with  wh'ch  he  was  familiar,  has 
passed  unremembered  in  his  will;  and 
some  poets,  and  children  of  poets,  are  en- 
dowed with  a  princely  munificence.  Among 
those  who  have  shared  most  liberally  in 
this  harvest  of  good-will,  we  are  happy  to 
hear  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning  receive 
£10,000,  Mr.  Procter  (Barry  Cornwall), 
£6,000,  and  Dr.  Southey  a  very  handsome 
sum,  we  think  £8,000.  We  hear  that 
there  are  about  eighty  legatees, — many  of 
them  the  old  literary  Ariends  of  the  de- 
ceased poet. — Athenaeum. 

Lord  Palmerston  lately  granted  to  Mrs. 
Laurie — the  widow  of  the  author  of  the 
well-known  work  on  Foreign  Exchanges, 
and  other  subjects  connected  with  com- 
merce— £100  from  the  Royal  Bounty  Fund. 

Mr.  YarrelVs  collections  of  British  fishes, 
and  the  specimens  illustrative  of  his  pa- 
pers in  the  Linnean  Society,  were  secured 
by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  at 
the  sale  of  Mr.  Yarrell's  effects. 

Dec.  21. 

The  Kin^s  Cock  •  crower.  —  Amongst 
the  ancient  customs  of  this  country  which 
have  long  since  fallen  into  disuse,  was  a 
very  absurd  one,  and  which  continued  so 
late  as  the  reign  of  George  I.  During  the 
season  of  Lent  an  officer,  denominated 
"The  King's  Cock-crower,"  crowed  the 
hour  every  night  within  the  precincts  of 
the  palace,  instead  of  proclaiming  it  in 
the  ordinary  manner.  On  the  first  Ash- 
Wednesday  after  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Hanover,  as  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  George  II.,  was  sitting  down 
to  supper,  this  officer  suddenly  entered  the 
apartment,  and  proclaimed  in  a  sound  re- 
sembling "  the  cock's  shrill  clarion,"  that 
it  was  past  ten  o'clock.  Taken  thus  by 
surprise,  and  very  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  English  language,  the  Prince 
mistook  the  tremulation  of  the  assumed 
crow  as  some  mockery  intended  to  insult 
him,  and  instantly  rose  to  resent  the 
affront :  with  some  difficulty  he  was  made 
to  understand  the  nature  of  the  custom, 
and  that  it  was  intended  as  a  compliment, 
and  according  to  court  etiquette.  From 
that  period,  however,  the  custom  has  been 
discontinued. 

The  Old  Hundredth.  — ThQ  long-dia- 
pnted  question  whether  Purcell  or  Handel 
was  the  author  of  the  grand  music  of  the 
Old  Hundredth  has  been  set  at  rest  by  a 
discovery  made  a  few  days  nnce  in  Lincoln 
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Cathedral  Library.  Purcell  died  in  1695, 
and  Handel  in  1759.  But  in  the  Cathe- 
dral Library,  a  French  Psalter,  printed  in 
1546,  contains  the  music  of  the  Old  Hun- 
dredth, exactly  as  it  is  now  sung ;  so  that 
it  could  not  be  the  production  of  either  of 
the  great  musicians  to  whom  it  has  been 
attributed. 

A  Nova  Scotia  Halfpenny  has  been 
issued  by  the  Mint,  for  currency  in  Nova 
Scotia.  It  is  the  first  coin  ever  issued  by 
the  government  in  bronze,  which  is  not 
only  harder,  and  therefore  capable  of  re- 
ceiving a  sharper  impression,  but  preserves 
its  colour  better  than  pure  copper.  The 
Queen's  head  is  pleasing,  after  the  Wyon 
model,  and  the  reverse  is  a  native  flower, 
graceful  and  characteristic. 

Dec.  20. 
Execution  at  Chester, — William  Jack- 
son, who  murdered  his  two  children,  was 
hanged  at  Chester.  Tlie  malefactor  be- 
haved with  propriety,  but  with  great  firm- 
ness, in  his  last  moments. 

Deo.  23. 
Execution  at  Winchester. — Three  Ita- 
lians, Lagava,  Retrici,  and  Barbalano,  con- 
victed of  piracy  and  murder  on  board  the 
British  barque  "  Globe,"  in  the  Black  Sea, 
were  executed  at  Winchester.  Up  to  the 
eve  of  execution  the  prisoners  had  refused 
to  acknowledge  their  guilt.  At  last  La- 
gava sjwke  out.  He  had  been  praying  with 
Mr.  Rogers,  the  chaplain,  and  Signor  Per- 
retti,  an  interpreter ;  both  these  wtre about 
to  leave  the  cell,  when  Lagava  suddenly 
se'zcd  Mr.  Rogers  by  the  wrist,  and,  after 
an  apparently  painful  inward  struggle  with 
his  feelings,  exclaimed  in  Italian,  with 
tragic  gesticulations,  **  I  am  guilty  !  I  am 
guilty  !  I  am  guilty  !"  Before  Signor  Fer- 


retti  could  question  him,  he  added,  "  I 
have  five  mmtlers  on  my  soul."  Signor 
Ferretti  now  asked  Lagava  what  he  wished 
him  to  understand  by  the  last  observation : 
upon  which  the  prisoner  exclaimed,  "  1  am 
the  chief  sinner,  and  upon  my  head  will 
rest  the  murder  of  the  two  failors  for 
whom  we  are  condemned,  as  well  as  of  my 
two  poor  companions,  whom  I  dragged  into 
it  by  the  hair  of  their  heads.  I  am  guilty, 
and  deserve  death."  Pietrici,  finding  there 
was  no  chance  of  a  respite,  fell  on  his  knees 
and  passionately  begged  that  he  might  not 
be  hanged — he  would  willingly  be  a  slave 
for  life.  Late  on  Monday  evening  he  also 
confessed.  "  I  am  not  guilty  of  having 
conspired  beforehand  to  plunder  the  ship 
*  Globe.'  Ido  not  know  how  the  fight  be- 
gan. I  only  know  I  was  struck,  and  de- 
fended myself.  I  acknowledge  it  was  by 
my  hand  the  wounds  were  given  of  which 
the  sailor  died  in  the  hospital  at  Thcrapia : 
but  I  did  not  do  it  for  plunder.  I  know  I 
deserve  to  die,  not  for  piracy,  but  for 
worse  things  I  did  on  the  *  Globe.'  I  am  a 
bad  man.  I  have  a  bad  heart.  I  deserve 
to  die."  After  a  short  pause,  he  added, 
**  I  am  a  murderer.  Two  years  ago,  I 
killed  three  persons  at  Trieste — one  a  wo- 
man with  whom  I  lived,  and  two  gen- 
darmes who  were  sent  to  arrest  me.  I 
also  attempted  to  commit  a  murder  in 
Constantinople  ;  but  the  person  I  attacked 
escaped  by  jumping  into  the  water  and 
swimming  away."  Barbalano  was  a  youth 
of  eighteen,  the  son  of  a  law-agent,  and 
educated  in  the  Marine  School  at  Naples. 
As  he  had  never  been  confirmed.  Dr.  Grant, 
titular  bishop  of  Southwark,  went  to  Win- 
chester and  confirmed  him  in  his  cell,  to 
qualify  him  for  participating  in  the  Com- 
munion. 


PROMOTIONS,  PREFERMENTS,  &c. 


OaZETTK  PaCPERVEKTS,  &C. 

John  Gobs,  cm.,  to  bo  Compoeer  to  the  Chapel 
Royal,  Kt  James^. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Kinglake  to  bo  Recorder  of  Rrintol. 

Sir  Alexander  Bannennan,  Governor  of  the  Ba- 
hamas, to  be  Governor  of  Newfoundland. 

Mr.  Henry  Davitton  to  bo  a  Puisne  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  Madras. 

Lord  Vi\ian  to  be  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county 
of  Cornwall. 

John  McAndrew,  esq.,  M.D.,  to  bo  Inspector- 
General  of  Hospitals. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Stock,  Recorder  of  Winchester,  to  be 
Reorder  of  Exeter. 

Sir  Alexander  Duff  Gordon,  Bart.,  to  bo  a  Com- 
missioner of  Inland  Revenue. 

Moms  Drummond,  esq.,  to  be  Private  Secretary 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Mr.H.  W.  Watson  to  be  Seovtary  to  the  Royal 


Commission  to  enquire  into  the  practice  and  pro- 
cedure of  the  Superior  Courts  of  Law. 

Richard  Pattmson,  esq.,  to  be  Ooremor  of 
Heligoland. 

Walter  Harding,  esq.,  to  be  Recorder  of  Natal. 

Mr.  T.  Wkiteharen,  Mr.  Lawley,  and  Mr.  John 
Foster,  to  be  Gentlemen  of  the  Chapel  Royal. 

Mr.  Cooper  to  bo  Organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal, 
St.  James*. 

Mr.  Russell  Giuney  to  be  Recorder  of  London, 
Salary  £3,000. 

Mr.  John  Lambert  to  be  one  of  the  Poor-Law 
Inspectors. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanlev  to  be  Regius 
ProfesMr  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford. 

Mr.  S.  v.  Surtees  to  be  Chief  Judge,  Mauritius. 

Mr.  J.  £.  Remxmo  to  be  First  Puisne  Judge, 
MaoritiuB. 
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OBITUARY. 


Prince  Woeohzoff. 

Xor,  18.  At  Odessa,  aged  74,  Prince 
Woronioff. 

Prince  Michael  Woronzoff  was  the  son  of 
Count  Simon  Woronzoff,  and  was  bom  at  St. 
Petersburgh,  on  the  17th  of  May,  1782.  His 
father  was  appointed  ambassador  to  this 
country  shortly  af  er  the  late  prince  was 
bom.  When  the  Emperor  Paul  took  part 
with  Napoleon  against  us,  the  mission  of 
Count  Woronzoff  as  ambassador  was,  of 
course,  interrupted;  but  he  continued  to 
reside  in  London.  Upon  the  accession  of 
Alexander  he  resumed  the  embassy,  and  re- 
sided in  London,  with  a  few  short  intervals 
of  absence,  until  his  death  in  1832.  His  son 
Michael  thus  received  an  English  education, 
whilst  his  daughter  married  the  late  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  and  became  the  mother  of  the 
Bight  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  M.P.  Michael 
Woronzoff,  at  the  age  of  19,  entered  the 
Russian  army,  served  in  the  Caucasus,  then 
in  several  campaigns  against  Napoleon  from 
1812  to  1814.  He  represented  Russia  at  tbe 
Conference  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  In  1823  he 
was  appointed  governor  of  New  Russia,  and 
continued  to  hold  that  ofBce  until  the  late 
war.  He  was  engaged  in  the  Turkish  war 
of  1828,  and  held  the  command  after  Men- 
schikoff  had  been  wounded  at  Varaa.  In 
1845  he  was  sent  to  subdue  the  Circassians, 
and  although  the  brave  mountaineers  were 
able  to  resist  even  the  immense  forces  at  his 
command,  he  succeeded  in  the  capture  of 
Dargo,  one  of  Schamyl's  strongholds  in  the 
Caucasus,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  prince- 
dom. When  the  conflict  between  Russia  and 
the  allies  broke  out  in  1853,  he  was  permitted, 
at  his  own  urgent  request,  to  retire  from 
ofBce. 

The  late  universally  beloved  and  respected 
Governor-General  of  New  Russia  may  be 
claimei  as  the  early  pupil  and  the  friend  of 
England:  and  of  such  a  friend  and  pupil 
any  country  in  the  world  might  well  be 
proud.  The  presence  of  Somers  amongst 
the  corrupt  circle  of  the  statsmen  of  our 
Revolution  era  was  compared  to  u  chapel  in  a 
puface — the  only  refuge  of  sanctity  there. 
The  chaiacter  of  Woronzoff  amongst  his 
notable  contemporaries  in  his  own  cciuntry, 
and  indeed  in  most  others,  deserves  some- 
what of  the  like  distinction.  ^'A  German 
poet  once  observed  to  me,"  says  Mr.  Danby 
Seymour,  in  his  volume  on  Russia,  "that 
though  the  general  average  of  them  was  low, 
the  most  perfect  women  he  had  ever  seen,  for 
charms  both  physical  and  mental,  were  Kus- 
sian  women ;  and  in  the  same  way,  although 
the  character  of  the  men  is  often  chequered 
by  various  tailings,  we  sometimes  find  among 
them  men  like  Prince  Woronzoff,  whom  it  is 
no  sin  to  covet  for  our  own  country.  Prince 
Woronzoff,  although  a  trae  Russian  patriot, 
has  always  been  a  great  admirer  of  England, 
the  country  of  his  education ;  and  he  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  much  opposed  to  the  pre- 


sent [late]  war  between  Russia  and  England, 
believing  that  the  two  countries  might  long 
have  pursued  their  glorious  careers  without 
clashing.  The  late  prince  was  edcuated  in 
England  till  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  and 
then  entered  the  military  service  of  his  own 
country.  He  commanded  a  division  of  12,000 
men  at  the  battle  of  Borodino,  in  which  he 
was  severely  wounded.  He  commanded  the 
Russian  cavalry  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic ;  and 
made  so  firm  a  stand  against  Napoleon  him- 
self, in  a  subsequent  action  in  1814,  as  elicited 
from  that  excellent  judge  the  observation,  Vnila 
le  twig  dnnt  on  fait  (its  marichaux,  ("That's 
the  stuff  of  which  marshals  are  made"). 
When  in  command  of  the  Russian  army  in 
France,  after  the  peace  of  1815,  the  officers, 
as  Russian  officers  always  do,  lived  so  ex- 
travagantly, that  when  the  army  was  about 
to  be  withdrawn,  bills  were  brought  against 
them  to  a  much  greater  amount  than  they 
were  able  to  discharge.  The  Count  heard  of 
the  business ;  but  the  sum  was  so  great  that 
it  startled  him.  The  honour  of  Russia,  how- 
ever, was  at  stake :  to  leave  a  foreign  country 
with  such  claims  unsatisfied,  would  for  ever 
stamp  the  national  character  with  infamy. 
There  was  no  alternative  but  at  once  to  give 
an  order  on  the  military  chest  for  the  whole 
amount."  On  his  return  to  Petersburgh,  a 
hint  was  given  that  he  had  exceeded  his 
powers  in  making  such  an  unprecedented  use 
of  a  public  fund :  he  replied  only  by  giving 
an  order  on  his  banker  for  the  repayment  of 
the  whole  amount — about  50,000.  of  our 
money.  "Owing  to  the  energetic  exertions 
of  Prince  Woronzoff,"  says  Mr  Oiphant, 
"  and  in  spite  of  the  many  difficulties  which 
always  accompany  expenmental  enterprises 
of  this  nature,  wonderful  advances  have  been 
made  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine." — "  Since 
his  assumption  of  the  reins  of  government  in 
the  Caucasus,"  says  Mr.  Seymour, "  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  country  has  changed.  Towns 
have  been  built,  roads  made,  peculation 
checked,  honourable  feelings  stimulated  in 
the  officers,  and  the  condition  of  the  private 
soldier  greatly  improved.  The  natives  have 
been  raised  to  a  level  with  the  Russians,  and 
all  have  been  alike  treated  with  respect  and 
urbanity.  He  displayed  administrative  abi- 
lities of  the  highest  order,  and  possessed  the 
rare  quality  of  securing  the  affection  and 
raising  the  tone  of  all  around  him." 


Thb  Pbihcb  of  LEiKiNaBir. 

Nor.  8.  Aged  52,  Prince  Karl  of  Leinin- 
gen,  half-brother  of  her  Majesty,  Queen  Vic- 
toria. 

The  prince  was  the  only  son  of  his  Serene 
Highness  Emich  Charles,  Prince  of  Leinin- 
gen,  by  his  marriage  with  the  Princess  Vic- 
toria Marie-Louise,  of  Saxe-Coburg,  (now  the 
Duchess  of  Kent.)  and  consequently  stood  in 
the  position  of  naif-brother  to  her  Majesty. 
The  deceased  was  bora  in  Septemberi  1804, 
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and  sacceeded  his  father  in  Julj,  1814,  being 
then  only  in  his  eleventh  jear.  On  the  12th 
of  September,  1823,  he  was  declared  "  of  age." 
He  then  entered  the  militarj  service  of  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  in  whose  army  he  held  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant-Oeneral  and  Colonel-in- 
Chief  of  tlie  5th  regiment  of  cavalry.  The 
prince  married  in  February,  1829,  Marie  {'*€>) 
Countess  of  Kletelsberg,  by  whom  he  leaves 
issue, — Prince  Eniest,  bom  1830 ;  and  Prince 
Edwar:),  bom  1833, —  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Austrian  Guards.  The  deceased  prince  is 
succeeded  by  Prince  Emest,  who  is  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  British  navy,  and  distinguished 
himself  during  the  recent  naval  operations  in 
the  lilack  Sea,  obtained  his  lieutenancy  in 
April  last  year,  and  in  May  last  he  was  ap- 
pointed second  lieutenant  to  her  Majesty's 
steam-frigate  "  Magicienne."  In  addition 
to  her  Majesty  and  her  Royal  Highness  the 
Duchess  of  Kent,  the  court  of  brussels  and 
several  of  the  German  coirts  are  placed  in 
mourning  by  the  demise  of  his  Serene  High- 
ness, which  has  resulted  from  an  attack  of 
apoplexy. 

The  death  of  Prince  Charles  of  Leiningen, 
half-brother  to  her  Majesty,  has  excited  deep 
r^  et  in  the  Oden-wald,  where  the  late  prince 
resided.  He  possessed  a  palace  in  the  town  of 
Amonbach,  in  that  forest,  and  passed  away 
the  summer  months  in  a  beautiful  little  seat 
which  he  had  constracted  in  the  midst  of  the 
forest,  and  had  named  Wald-Leiningen.  Not 
far  from  this  seat  he  established  a  prosperous 
village,  which  he  named  after  his  eldest  son, 
Emest,  who  is  now  serving  on  board  the 
*' Magicienne,"  in  the  British  navy.  At 
Emestthall,  the  late  prince  expendei  much 
money  in  satisfying  his  fastidious  tastes : 
thus  the  residence  of  Wald-Leiningen  was 
rebuilt  five  or  six  times,  aud  each  summer 
witnessed  the  most  radical  transformations 
in  the  grounds  and  onthouses.  This  building 
mania  proved  of  great  a'lvantage  to  the  po- 
verty-stricken inhabitants  of  the  Oden-wald, 
who,  moreover,  derived  a  livehhood  from  the 
manufactories  established  by  the  prince  at 
Eraestthal. 


Baboit  Voir  Hammeb. 

Nor.  26.  At  Vienna,  asred  82,  M.  Ham- 
mer Nurgstall.  a  celebrated  Oriental  scholar. 

Baron  von  Hammer  was  bom  in  1774,  at 
Gratz,  in  Styria,  where  his  father  occupied 
an  honourable  position  in  the  public  service. 
From  his  earliest  childhood,  a  mysterious 
influence  seemed  to  draw  him  towards  the 
East.  In  1788  he  was  allowed  to  gratify  his 
inclinations  by  entering  the  then  recently  in- 
stituted Oriental  Academy  at  Vienna,  where 
he  attracted,  the  notice  of  the  celebrated  Je- 
nisch,  who  availed  himself  of  his  services  in 
the  preparation  of  his  editi  >n  of  Muninski's 
L'xicon.  About  this  time  he  produced  seve- 
ral poems,  both  original  and  translated,  from 
the  Eastern  languages.  In  1799  he  was  sent 
as  d  agoman  to  Constantinople,  whence  he 
was  transferred  to  Egypt,  and  employed  as 
interpreter  to  the  English  army  in  Aber- 
crombie*8  campaign.    He  was  subsequently 


attache  to  the  Austrian  embassy^  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  consul  in  Moldavia.  In  1811 
he  became  interpreter  to  the  Vienna  Clian- 
eery.  In  1817  he  was  made  a  councillor,  and 
in  1835  a  baron.  Of  late  years,  he  had  retired 
from  the  pubHc  service,  and  lived  on  his  es- 
tates in  Styria.  His  works  are  numerous — 
the  most  important  being  his  "  Enyclop  i  die 
View  of  Oriental  Scien('e,"  1804 ;  "  Glance  at 
Turkish  Literature,"  1816 ;  "  History  of  Per- 
sian Belles  Lettres,"  1818  ;  "  History  of  the 
Assassins,"  1818  ;  "  History  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,"  1827-34 ;  "  History  of  Ottoman  P.>- 
etry,"  1830-38 ;  "  The  Mongols  in  Russia," 
1840 ;  «  The  Mongols  in  Persia,"  1843.  The 
value  of  these  works  is  great,  but  it  his  been 
thought  to  be  lessened  by  a  propensity  to  ro- 
mantic speculation ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
Ottoman  history,  by  an  undue,  though  not 
unnatural  bias,  in  favour  of  the  House  of 
Austria.  The  baron^s  philological  labours 
were  less  esteemed,  being  considered  to  dis- 
play more  learning  and  research  than  philo- 
sophical depth  or  logical  exactness,  i'aron 
Hammer  was  ex-President  and  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  Vienna  Academy  of  Science,  and 
is  said  to  have  won  the  decorations  of  twenty 
different  orders,  and  to  have  been  a  member 
of  almost  every  literary  society  in  the  world. 
His  remains  were  borne  to  the  grave  by  the 
students  of  the  Oriental  Academy,  of  wh  ch 
he  had  been  one  of  the  earliest  students. 


Admibix  Bebchey,  F.RS. 

Nor,  29.  At  his  residence,  Westboume- 
crescent,  Hyde-park,  Rear- Admiral  Frederick 
William  lieechey,  F.R.S.,  President  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  &c.,  aged  60. 

The  name  of  Admiral  Beechey  will  be  ever 
memorable  among  that  band  of  distinguished 
officers  of  the  British  navy  who  of  late  have 
80  remarkably  united  scientific  to  professional 
acquirements,  and  gained  renown  in  times  of 
peace  by  services  as  perilous  and  as  honour- 
able as  those  of  warfare.  In  his  young  days 
he  had  borne  his  share  in  the  trials  and 
triumphs  of  hostile  conflicts.  Bom  Feb.  17th, 
1796,  the  son  of  the  well-known  painter,  Sir 
W.  Beechey,  R.  A.,  he  entered  the  navy  in  his 
tenth  year,  under  the  immediate  charge  of 
Earl  St.  Vincent,  in  the  "Hiheroia,"  110. 
After  a  brief  service  in  the  "  Minotaur,"  he 
accompanied  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  in  the  "  Fou- 
droyant,**  80,  to  Rio  Janeiro.  In  1811,  while 
serving  in  the  "  Astraea,"  ^,  under  Captain 
Schomberg,  in  company  with  the  "  Phoebe,*' 
**  Gralatea,"  and  "Racehorse,'*  he  assisted  at  the 
capture  of  the  French  frigates  "  Renommec," 
"Clorinde,"  and  "  Nereide."  On  his  letum  to 
England,  after  some  service  in  the  Channel, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  "  Vengeur,"  74, 
forming  parts  of  the  expedition  to  New  Or- 
leans, where  he  served  in  the  boats  which 
crossed  the  Mississippi  with  a  detacliment  of 
troops,  seamen,  and  marines,  to  make  a  di- 
version in  favour  of  the  general  attack  upon 
the  American  lines.  March  10th,  1815,  was 
the  date  of  his  first  commission,  and  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  he  was  appointed  to  the 
*'  Niger/'  38,  on  the  North  American  station. 
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Thus  fiir  the  "Naval  Biography"  records  the 
war  services  of  young  Beechey.  When  the 
piping  times  of  peace  returned,  a  new  career 
of  ambition  was  opened  to  him.  In  January, 
1818,  he  was  appointed  to  the  "Trent,"  under 
Lieutenant  and  Commander  Franklin,  and 
departed  on  the  first  of  four  arctic  voyages  in 
which  he  took  part.  It  was  then  that  a  friend- 
ship commenced  with  Franklin  wliich  was 
retained  through  life,  and  to  which  touching 
allusion  was  made  in  the  address  this  year 
delivered  by  him  from  the  chair  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society.  An  interesting  account 
of  the  voyage  of  the  *'  Trent"  and  the  "  Doro- 
thea," Captain  Buchan  (the  senior  oflficer  of 
the  expedition),  was  published  by  Beechey  in 
1843.  In  1819  he  was  appointed  to  the 
"  Hecla,"  utider  the  command  of  Lieutenant, 
afterwards  Sir  Edward,  Parry,  and  rendered 
nseful  service  during  that  memorable  ex- 
pedition. ^On  the  5th  November,  1821,  Lieu- 
tenant Beechey  was  appointed  to  the  "  Ad- 
venture," under  Captain  (now  Admiral)  W. 
H.  Smyth,  the  veteran  hydrographer,  then 
engagod  in  the  survey  of  the  northern  coast 
of  A^frica.  While  on  this  service,  Beechey, 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Commander,  was 
detached,  along  with  his  brother,  H.  W. 
Beechey,  Esq..  to  explore  the  classic  region 
of  the  old  Greek  Pentapolis,  and  especially  to 
examine  and  report  on  the  antiquities  of  the 
Cyrenaica.  His  narrative  of  the  expedition, 
and  description  of  the  country  and  its  an- 
tiquities, were  published  in  1828,  imder  the 
title  of  "Proceedings  of  the  Expedition  to 
explore  the  Northern  Coast  of  Africa,  from 
Tripoli  eastward,  in  1821  and  1822 ;  compre- 
hending an  account  of  the  Greater  Syrtis  and 
Cjnrenaica,  and  of  the  Ancient  Cities  compo- 
sing the  Pentapolis." 

Attention  has  recently  been  recalled  to 
this  district  bv  the  work  of  Mr.  J.  Hamilton 
on  Cyrene,  who,  in  his  preface,  refers  to  the 
previous  explorations  of  Beechey.  Circum- 
stances prevented  the  explorations  being 
carried  out  to  the  extent  which  was  at  first 
projected,  but  the  brothers,  in  publishing 
tiieir  journal,  could,  with  just  pride,  make  the 
following  statement : — "  We  have  given  to 
the  world,  we  may  say  with  the  greatest 
accuracy,  an  extenbive  tract  of  coast  which 
has  been  hitherto  unsurveyed,  and  of  which 
our  best  charts  afforded  a  vi-ry  imperfect 
outline,  as  will  appear  by  a  reference  to  the 
maps  at  the  head  of  the  work.  We  have  ob- 
tained the  plans  of  towns  and  places  (rendered 
interesting  by  antiquity  and  bv  the  rank 
which  they  hold  in  th-i  pages  of  history)  of 
which  we  have  hitherto  iiMd  no  details ;  and 
have  described,  or  made  drawings  of,  every 
object  of  note  which  has  presented  itself  on 
the  field  of  our  operations." 

In  1826  Commander  Beechey  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  "Blossom,"  24,  in  which  ship  he 
performed  the  voyi^^es  with  which  bis  name 
will  be  chiefly  signalized  in  the  annals  of 
British  enterprize  and  navigation. 

In  the  light  of  the  subs^  quent  history  of 
arctic  discovery,  it  is  now  interesting  t'>  re- 
call the  objects  and  aspirations  of  other  days, 
as  they  are  expressed  in  Beechey's  intro- 


ductory remarks,  echoing  the  Admiralty 
instructions  under  which  he  sailed  in  the 
"Blossom:"— "In  1824,  his  late  Majesty 
having  commanded  that  another  attempt  (to 
discover  a  north-west  pa^^sage  to  the  Pacific) 
should  be  made  by  way  of  Prince  Regent's 
Inlet,  an  expedition  was  equipped,— the  last 
that  sailed  on  this  interesting  service — and 
the  command  was  again  conferred  upon  Cap- 
tain Parry,  whose  exploits  lave  so  deservedly 
earned  for  him  thelipprobation  of  his  country. 
At  the  same  time.  Captain  Franklin,  un- 
daunted by  his  former  perilous  expedition, 
and  by  the  magnitude  of  the  contemplated 
undertaking,  having,  with  the  promptness 
and  perseverance  peculiar  to  his  character, 
proposed  to  connect  his  brilliant  discoveries 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Copper-mme  River  with 
the  furthest  known  point  on  the  western  side 
of  America,  by  descending  the  Mackenzie 
River,  and  with  the  a.ssistance  of  his  intrepid 
associate.  Dr.  Richardson,  by  coasting  the 
northern  shore  in  opposite  directions  towards 
the  two  previously-discovered  points,  his  late 
Majesty  was  also  pleased  to  command  that 
this  expedition  should  be  simultaneously  un- 
dertaken. From  the  nature  of  these  services, 
it  was  nearly  impossible  that  either  of  these 
expeditions  should  arrive  at  the  open  sea  in 
Beliring's  Straits  without  having  nearly,  if 
not  wholly,  exhausted  their  resources,  and 
Captain  Franklin's  party  being  in  addition 
destitute  of  a  conveyance  to  a  place  whence 
it  could  return  to  Europe.  To  obviate  these 
anticipated  difficulties,  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment determined  upon  sending  a  ship  to 
Behring's  Straits  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
two  expeditions."  Such  was  the  immediate 
object  of  the  voyage  of  the  "  Blossom  ;"  but 
as  a  considerable  period  must  elapse  before 
her  presence  would  be  required  in  the  north, 
and  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  arctic  voy- 
agers was  uncertain,  it  was  resolved  to  em- 
ploy him  in  surveying  such  parts  of  the 
Pacific  as  were  within  nis  reach,  or  were  of 
most  consequence  to  navigation.  The  results 
of  this  voyage,  which  extended  over  three 
years,  are  well  known  in  the  history  of 
geographical  enterprize  and  of  physical 
science.  The  "  Narrative"  was  published  in 
1831,  in  two  volumes  quarto,  by  authority 
of  the  Admiralty.  In  this  voyage  the  ut- 
most attention  was  paid  to  sclentitic  observa- 
tions, and  the  collection  of  specimens,  the 
determination  and  description  of  which  was 
undertaken  by  the  highest  authorities  in  each 
department. 

The  voyage  of  Beechey  in  the  "  Blossom," 
besides  the  direct  services  rendered,  is 
memorable  as  having  given  a  new  stimulus 
to  the  combination  of  scientific  research  with 
geographical  exploration,  and  hydrographic 
surveying  for  the  purposes  of  navigation. 
Among  the  officers  of  the  expedition  was 
Lieutenant,  now  Captain  Sir  Edward,  Belcher, 
who,  in  the  recoros  of  his  own  voyages,  ac- 
knowledges with  grateful  remembrance  the 
direction  given  to  his  pursuits  by  tlie  ex- 
ample and  instruction  of  Beechey  and  his 
companions  in  the  "  Blossom."  In  looking 
over  the  Narrative,  we  meet  with   many 
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notices  of  places  vrhich  will  be  read  with 
strange  interest  from  the  events  which  they 
subsequently  witnessed.  At  San  Francisco, 
for  instance,  then  a  Spanish  toWn,  the  chief 
object  of  curiosity  was  the  Californian  mode 
of  throwing  the  lasso ;  and  a  spirited  picture 
of  a  bull-fight  illustrates  the  cliapter.  The 
visit  to  OtaJieite  and  other  familiar  islands, 
and  the  discovery  of  the  new  groups  named 
after  Mt'lville,  Croker,  and  other  Admiralty 
authorities  of  the  day ;  the  visit  to  Pitcaim 
Island,  and  the  interview  with  Adams,  the 
last  survivor  of  the  mutineers  of  the 
"  Bounty,"  whose  descendants  have  lately 
migrated  to  Norfolk  Island;  the  Chinese 
coast  explorations;  and  the  accounts  of 
other  places  now  better  known  to  Western 
Europe,  will  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  and  suggest  reflections  on  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  these  parts  of  the  world. 
It  was  in  1827  that  Beechey,  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Captain,  discovered  in  the  arctic 
reg  ons  a  commodious  harbour,  south-east  of 
Cape  Prince  of  Wa'es,  which  he  named  after 
his  godfather,  William  IV.,  Port  Clarence. 
Beechey  returned  to  England  in  1828,  after 
a  vovage  of  upwards  of  70,000  miles,  and 
an  aosence  of  three  years,  passed  both  in 
arctic  and  tropical  climates,  during  which  he 
rendered  important  services  to  science  and 
to  navigation.  The  narrative  was  published 
in  two  quarto  volumes,  and  in  two  separate 
volumes  the  Botany  and  Zoology  of  the  ex- 
pedition. In  a  previous  work  he  Iiad  given 
an  account  of  a  voyage  to  the  North  Pole. 
The  well-known  Beechey  Island  comme- 
morates his  services  in  these  regions.  In  1836 
he  was  appointed  to  the  "  Sulphur,"  for  the 
purpose  of  continuing  the  survey  of  the 
Pacific,  but  failure  of  health  compelled  him 
to  return  t'Oon  after  reaching  the  South 
American  coast.  From  1837  to  1847  Captain 
Beechey  was  engaged  in  the  survey  or  the 
Bristol  and  Irish  Channels,  and  to  his  labours 
is  mainly  due  the  formation  of  the  accurate 
charts  of  these  seas  which  we  now  possess. 
He  also  carried  on  a  series  of  tidal  observa- 
tions, which  were  continued  down  to  last 
year ;  and  in  his  Address  from  the  chair  of 
the  Koyal  Geographical  Society,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  announcing  in  the  following 
terms  the  completion  of  this  important  work : 
— "  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  announce  the 
completion  ot  an  important  series  of  observa- 
tions upon  the  tidal  streams  of  the  seas 
around  our  own  shores,  which  have  been 
carried  on  for  several  years  in  a  small  vessel, 
which  the  Admiralty  liberally  placed  at  my 
disposal.  These  observations  are  of  great 
impoitance  as  regards  this  particular  branch 
of  science,  as  they  satisfactorily  establish,  in 
tidal  waves  of  a  peculiar  character,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  simultaneous  turn  of  stream 
throughout  the  wave,  notwithstanding  the 
remarkable  fact  of  there  being  a  progressively 
incrcHsing  tidal  establishment  This  theory 
was  advocated  in  two  papers  under  my  own 
hand,  printed  in  the  *  Transactions'  of  the 
Royal  Society ;  and  it  has  now  been  further 
confirmed  by  numerous  observations.  The 
result  will  facilitate  and  simplify  the  naviga- 


tion of  our  channels,  and  will  affect  much 
that  has  been  written  upon  the  subject  of 
tides."  In  1847  Captain  Beechey  was  em- 
powered by  the  government  to  constitute 
and  superintend  the  Marine  department  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  a  service  in  which  he 
was  actively  and  usefully  employed  till  the 
day  of  his  death.  H  *  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Rear- Admiral  in  1854,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Societj\ 
The  addre  s  delivered  on  the  26th  May, 
1856,  before  that  scientific  body,  and  since 
published,  pre  ents  an  admirable  survey  of 
the  recent  progr  ss  of  geographical  science, 
and  an  account  of  the  important  discoveries 
and  researches  made  during  the  past  year. 
The  words  with  \«hich  he  concludea  his 
address  attest  the  zealous  and  enlightened 
views  with  which  he  presided  over  the 
Society,  while  affording  a  gratifj'ing  proof 
of  the  genial  and  libentl  feeling  which  led 
him  to  a.ssociate  his  scientific  pursuits  with 
the  higher  objects  of  advancing  human 
civilization,  and  spreading  throughout  the 
world  the  blessings  of  Christianity. — Literary 
Uaztttc, 


PSOFESSOR  HUSSBT. 

Pec.  2.  Suddenly,  at  his  residence  in  Beau- 
mont-street, Oxford,  the  Rev.  Robert  Hussey, 
Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in 
the  University  of  Oxford. 

Mr.  Hussey  was  bom  October  7,  1801, 
being  the  fourth  son  and  tenth  child  of  the 
Rev.  William  Hussey,  for  forty-nine  years 
Vicar  of  Sandhurst,  m  the  county  of  Kent. 
Having  been  a  King's  Scholar  at  West- 
minster, he  was  in  1821  elected  student  of 
Christ  Church.  He  took  a  double-first  class 
in  Michaelmas  Term,  1824,  and  his  degree  of 
B.A.  on  Jan.  14,  in  the  following  year.  He 
always  bore  a  very  high  reputation  at  Oxford, 
and  was  remarkable  for  great  good  sense  and 
painstaking  accuracy,  always  weighing  his 
words  well,  and  neither  doing  nor  saying  any- 
thing rashly ;  hence  there  were  few  men  whose 
opinion  on  almost  every  subject  carried  more 
weight  with  it.  Nor  was  he  ever  known  to 
speak  unkindly  of  any  one  without  strong 
cause,  or  from  a  sense  of  public  duty.  While 
still  only  a  Bachelor  of  Arts,  he  was  selected 
by  the  late  eminent  scholar  Dean  Gaisford  to 

Srepare  for  the  University  Press,  under  his 
irections,  an  edition  of  the  "Odyssey"  of 
Homer,  with  a  selection  of  the  Scholia, — a 
task  which  he  performed  in  a  creditable  and 
satisfactory  manner;  and  this  edition,  pub- 
lished in  1827,  has  been  in  general  use  in 
Oxford,  and  in  the  public  schools,  wherever 
the  "  Odyssey"  has  been  rend,  since  that  time. 
Ou  the  10th  of  October  of  that  year  he  took 
the  degree  of  M.A.,  and  proceeded  to  that  of 
B.D.  in  1837,  after  having  discharged  the 
office  of  Proctor,  and  was  appointed  one  of 
the  Public  Examiners  in  the  Classical  SchooL 
In  1836  he  published  ''An  Essay  on  the 
Ajicient  Weignts  and  Money,  and  the  Roman 
and  Greek  Liquid  Measures;  with  an  Ap- 
pendix on  the  Koman  and  Greek  Foot"  The 
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object  of  this  work  was  to  snpply  a  conve- 
nieDt  manual  fitted  for  general  use  as  a  book 
of  reference  "containing  in  a  commodious 
shape  all  the  information  concerning  weights 
and  money  necessary  for  reading  the  classical 
authors  of  the  best  ages."  This  work  was 
prepared  with  his  usual  care  and  assiduity, 
in  the  hours  which  conld  be  spared  from  his 
incessant  occupations  as  college  tutor,  which 
frequently  compelled  him  to  suspend  for 
awhile  the  prosecution  of  this  laborious  work, 
— in  the  course  of  preparing  which  he  had 
examined  the  ancient  coins  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  Bodleian,  the  Uunterian  Mu- 
seum at  Glasgow,  and  the  Boyal  Library  at 
Munich. 

In  1839  he  published  "  An  Examination  of 
the  proposed  new  Form  of  certain  Statutes, 
with  hints  for  establishing  a  System  of  Pro- 
fessorial Teaching."  This  pamphlet  was  ad- 
dressed to  Dr.  Gilbert,  then  Principal  of 
Brasenose  and  Vice-Chancellor,  now  Bishop 
of  Chichester.  It  is  distinguished  by  Mr. 
Hussey 's  usual  thoughtfulness  and  foresight, 
and  earnest  wish  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
University,  without  regard  to  party  interests. 
In  the  same  year,  1839,  he  published  a  letter 
to  T.  D.  Acland,  Esq.,  M.P.,  on  "  The  Educa- 
tion of  the  Middle  Classes."  And  he  also 
published  a  small  volume  anonymously,  en- 
titled "A  Help  to  Young  Clergymen  in  Head- 
ing and  Preacning  in  the  Congregation  of  the 
Church."  Marked  by  the  caution  and  good 
sense  which  might  be  expected  of  him,  this 
little  work  is  extremely  valuable  to  the  class 
to  whom  it  is  addressed,  and  many  an  older 
clergyman  may  take  useful  hints  from  it. 
His  love  for  Roman  antiquities  had  fre- 
quently led  him,  even  during  his  under- 
graduate career,  to  make  use  of  his  walks 
and  his  rides  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford 
in  investigating  such  Roman  remains  as  are 
there  to  be  found — which  are  more  numerous 
than  is  generally  imagined ;  and  in  1840  he 
was  induced  to  put  the  results  of  his  re- 
searches into  the  form  of  a  Paper,  which  he 
r«!id  before  the  Ashmolean  Society  on  the 
9th  of  November  of  that  year,  and  published 
in  the  year  following,  accompanied  by  a  very 
clear  map  of  the  Roman  road  from  Alchester 
(near  Bicester)  to  Dorchester,  and  plans  of 
the  Roman  city  of  Alchester,  and  of  a  Roman 
camp.  In  1841  he  published,  at  the  request 
of  the  younger  members  of  Christ  Church,  a 
sermon  preached  there  on  Easter-day.  In 
1842  he  was  appointed  by  the  Crown,  Regius 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  on  the  re- 
commendation of  Sir  R.  Peel ;  and  in  1844 
he  published,  at  the  University  Press,  the 
Greek  text  of  the  "  Ecclesiastical  History"  of 
SocTates,  for  the  use  of  his  pupils.  In  1846 
be  published,  also  at  the  University  Press, 
the  Lat  n  text  of  the  "  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  England,*'  by  the  Venerable  Bede  or 
**Bada,"  with  a  few  short  notes.  In  1846 
he  published,  in  a  f^hort  pamphlet,  '*  Reasons 
for  Voting  upon  the  Third  Question  to  be 
proposed  in  Convocation  on  the  18th  instant," 
(February).  These  were,  in  fact,  reasons 
against  voting  for  the  condemnation  of  the 
celebrated  Tnct  90  a  second  timty  it  having 


been  previously  condemned  in  1841.  He, 
however,  carefully  guarded  against  being  sup- 
posed to  approve  of  the  opinions  contained  in 
this  Ti*act,  or  in  Mr.  Ward's  book.  On  the 
31st  of  October,  1847,  he  preached  a  sermon 
before  the  University,  at  St.  Mary's,  on  the 
sul»ject  of  "the  Church  from  the  beguming 
until  now,"  which  he  was  induced  to  publish 
by  the  request  of  some  who  heard  it.  In 
1848  he  published  "  Remarks  on  some  pro- 
posed Changes  in  the  Public  Examinations," 
the  object  of  which  was,  by  a  temperate  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject,  to  check  any  desire 
for  injudicious  change  s,  and  to  facilitate  the 
progress  of  real  improvement.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  continued  the  same  subject  in 
"A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  the  Vice-Chancel- 
lor,  on  the  proposed  Three  Examinations." 
His  object  was  "  to  surest  what  is  practic- 
able, and  to  adapt  what  is  good  in  our  present 
mode,  to  the  purposes  designed,  rather  than 
to  construct  a  new  system."  In  1849  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  ^*  Sermons,  mostly  Aca- 
demical ;  with  a  Preface,  containing  a  Refu- 
tation of  the  Theory  founded  upon  the  Syriac 
Fragments  of  the  f4)istles  of  Ignatius,  by  Mr. 
Cureton."  In  1861  he  publisbed  "  The  Rise 
of  the  Papal  Power,  traced  in  thi*ee  Lectures." 
This  little  volume  contains  in  a  small  compass 
all  the  leading  facts  of  a  most  searching  in- 
vestigation. In  1863  he  edited  again  for  the 
University  Press  another  edition  of  the  Ec- 
clesiastical History  of  Socrates ;  and  this 
time  not  a  mere  text-book  for  his  lecture.<i, 
but  an  elaborate  edition,  with  a  Latin  version, 
notes,  and  index,  forming  three  volumes  8vo. 
In  1864  he  published  a  Sermon  by  request, 
on  "  University  Prospects  and  University 
Duties ;"  and  in  1866,  an  Ordination  sermon, 
on  "The  Atonement.*  An  edition  of  Sozo- 
men  is  suspended  by  his  death. 

As  long  as  Oxford  produces  such  men  as 
Professor  Hussey,  she  may  well  be  content 
to  bear  the  jeers  and  reproaches  of  ignorant 
and  flippant  writers.  The  time  may  come 
when,  under  a  more  pretentious  aspect,  she 
may  but  be  engendering  the  seeds  of  ruin 
and  destruction  by  a  showy  and  superficial 
standard,  instead  of  driving  more  deeply  into 
the  soil  firm  and  lasting  roots  of  learning  and 
knowledge,  from  which  she  draws  her  real 
strength  and  vigour.  Then  may  posterity 
look  back  to  those  times  when  Oxford  pro- 
duced men  who  cared  not  for  the  honour  and 
display  with  which  the  world  surrounds  its 
votaries,  but  were  content  to  search  in  deep 
mines  for  hidden  treasures ;  who  looked  not 
for  present  glory,  but  were  happy  with  the 
consciousness  that  they  were  making  due  use 
of  the  talents  which  the  Creator  had  given 
to  them. 


WiLLLLM  LOCKHART,  ESQ.,  M.P. 

Nor.  26.  At  Milton-Lockhart,  after  a 
short  illness,  William  Lockhart,  Esq.,  of 
Milton-Lockhart,  M.P.  for  the  county  of 
Lanark. 

Mr.  Lockhart,  who  was  about  seventy 
years  of  age,  bad  represented  his  native 
county  of  Luxaxk  since  1841,  being  returned 
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to  parliament  each  time  without  opposition. 
He  took  a  deep  interest  in  its  affisiirs,  and  was 
most  assiduous  iu  the  discharge  of  his  parlia- 
mentary duties,  and  universally  respected 
for  his  uprightness  of  conduct  and  indepeud- 
ence  of  character.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Dr.  Lockhart,  minister  of  College 
parish,  Glasgow,  and  was  half-brother  to  the 
Kev.  Dr.  Lawrence  Lockhart,  of  Inchinnan, 
and  Robert  Lockhart,  Esq.,  Glasgow.  The  va- 
cancy created  in  the  representation  of  the 
county  will  doubtless  cause  more  than  usual 
stir,  from  the  long  abstinence  from  politics 
in  which  Lanarksliire  has  indulgea.  Mr. 
Lockhart  was  Dean  of  Faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel- 
Commandant  of  the  Lanarkshire  regiment  of 
yeomanry  cavalry.  In  poUtics  he  was  a  de- 
cided Conservative,  but  his  manners  were  so 
genial,  his  devotion  to  business  so  unwearied, 
and  his  attention  to  the  local  interests  of  all 
parties  so  courteous  and  impartial,  that  he 
won  the  entire  confidence  of  the  county.  Mr. 
Lockhart  died  childless.  His  next  brother 
was  John  Gibson  Lockhart  (late  editor  of  the 
"Quarterly  Review,"  and  son-in-law  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott),  who  died  at  Abbotsford,  in 
November,  1854.  He  will  be  succeeded  in 
his  estates  by  the  family  of  Mr.  Hope  Scott, 
the  husband  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Lockhart's  only 
child,  who  is  the  daughter  of  the  great  Min- 
strel's eldest  daughter,  Sophia  Scott. 


Lieutenant  Willuji  Riybbs. 

Dec,  h.  At  his  official  residence  in  Green- 
wich Hospital,  aged  68,  Lieutenant  William 
Rivers,  an  officer  largely  known  and  highly 
respected. 

He  went  to  sea  at  a  very  early  age,  under 
the  care  of  his  father,  in  the  time-honoured 
**  Victory,"  and  imtil  after  the  battle  of  Tra- 
falgar, never  served  in  any  other  ship.  He 
was  present  in  this  Mhip  at  Lord  Hothanrs 
second  action  in  1705,  and  was  slightly 
wounded ;  he  was  also  in  the  action  off  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  and  in  the  crowning  battle  of 
Trafalgar  lost  his  left  leg — be  ng  wounded 
as  the  ship  was  running  into  action,  and 
elicteJ  from  Nels  n,  with  whom  he  was  a 
great  favourite,  the  tenderest  sympathy. 
*'  Take  care  of  young  Rivers,  Hardy,  were 
the  hero's  words. 

The  one-l^ged  Lieutenant,  whose  personal 
and  mental  activity  were  seldom  surpassed, 
rigidly  followed  up  his  profession.  He  was 
a  Lieutenant  o^  the  "Cossack"  at  Copenhagen 
in  1807,  and  First  Lieutenant  of  the  "Cretan" 
at  Flushing,  in  1809;  and  continued  for  a 
considerable  period  actively  employed  in  the 
Channel  and  on  the  north  coast  of  Spain. 

The  peace  for  a  time  laid  this  gallant  son 
of  Neptune  on  the  shelf,  from  which  he  was 
removed  to  Woolwich  Dockyard,  and  from 
thence,  in  1826,  to  Greenwich  Hospital. 

Few  who  have  known  that  noble  establish- 
ment during  the  last  thirty  years,  but  will 
deeply  mourn  the  death  of  this  tine  old  officer, 
for  a  more  honourable  or  true-minded  man 
never  exbted.  He  was  a  rare  example  of 
the  real  English  gentleman,  and  through  life 


an  earnest,  zealous,  and  practical  Christian. 
To  aid  the  deserving,  to  relieve  the  indigent, 
to  console  the  distressed,  his  recommendutiun 
and  his  interest,  his  hand,  his  purse,  and  his 
tongue,  were  ever  really.  Many  are  the 
charities  which  assist  the  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  the  "old  pensioneis"  he  originated. 

There  are  few  of  the  "  old  Victory's"  left 
now;  but  the  memory  of  him  who  lay 
terribly  wounded  in  the  cockpit  of  that  ship, 
whilst  the  life  of  the  immortal  Nelson  ebbed 
away,  will  be  remembered,  loved,  and  hon- 
oured by  nil  who  knew  him. 

Of  him  who.se  imperfect  memoir  we  have 
thus  given,  Dibdin's  lined  may  not  be  inap- 
propriate : — 

•*  Altho"  his  body's  under  hatcheH, 
IIIh  soul  ham  gone  aloft." 


Fatiieb  Mathew. 

Btc,  8.  At  his  lodgings,  Queenstown, 
Ireland,  aged  66,  the  Rev.  Theobald  Mathew, 
the  well-known  Apostle  of  Temperance. 

Theobald  Mathew  was  descended  from  a 
very  ancient  Welsh  family,  whose  pedigree 
is  carried  in  the  records  of  the  principality  to 
Gwaythooed,  king  of  Cardigan,  in  direct 
descent  from  whom  was  Sir  David  Mathew, 
staudard-be  irer  to  £dward  IV.,  whose  monu- 
ment is  to  be  seen  in  the  cathedral  of 
LlandafiT.  Edmund  Mathew,  his  descendant  in 
the  sixth  generation,  High-Sheriff  of  Glamor- 
gan in  1692,  had  two  sons,  who  went  to 
Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Jame-t  I.  The  elder 
son,  George,  married  Lady  Thurles,  mother 
of  "the  great"  Duke  of  Ormonde.  From 
him  was  descended  Francis  Mathew,  of  Aim- 
field,  a  gentleman  of  large  estates,  who  was 
eventually  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Earl  of 
LlandaC  Though,  at  his  death  in  1806,  his 
estates  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  40,(/00'. 
a-year,  they  were  greatly  encumbered  by  his 
successor,  on  whose  death,  in  1833,  they  de- 
volved upon  his  only  surviving  sister,  the 
late  Lady  Elizabeth  Mathew,  who  at  her 
death  iu  1842  bequeathed  them  to  a  Fiench 
nobleman  in  no  way  related  to  her,  the  Vis- 
count de  Chabot,  leaving  her  only  near 
relative  unprovided  for,  and,  singularly 
enough,  appointing  him  executor  to  the  very 
will  by  which  she  stripped  her  family  of 
their  ancestral  property.  Mr.  Mathew  ver^ 
naturally  declined  to  act,  and  the  magni- 
ficent estates  of  the  house  of  lilandaff  have 
passed  into  the  hands  of  strangers. 

We  believe  that  Theobald  Mathew,  son 
of  James  Mathew,  of  Thomastown,  county 
Tipperary,  was  bom  at  that  place  on  the  10th 
of  October,  1700.  His  grandmother  was 
niece  of  the  celebrated  General  Mathew,  of 
whom  honourable  mention  is  made  by  Sheri- 
dan in  his  "  Life  of  Swift  "  Having  lost  his 
parents  at  an  early  age,  Theobald  Mathew 
was  adopted  by  his  distant  relative,  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  Mathew,  mentioned  above,  who 
placed  him  under  the  tuition  4>f  the  Rev. 
Dennis  O'Donnell,  parish  priest,  of  Tallagh, 
county  Waterford.  At  the  age  of  13  he  was 
sent  to  the  lay  academy  of  Kilkenny,  whence 
he  was  removed  in  his  20Ui  yew  to  Maynooth, 
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to  pursue  his  ecclesiastical  studies,  having 
shewn  signs  of  a  clerical  vocation.  On  Easter 
Sunday,  1814,  he  was  ordained  in  DubUn  by 
the  late  Ardibishop  Murray.  After  some 
time  he  rt^tumed  to  Kilkenny,  with  the  in- 
tention of  joining  the  mission  of  two  Capuchin 
friara  there ;  but  before  long  he  removed  to 
Cork.  By  a  rescript  from  the  late  Pope 
Gregory  XVI.  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
in  Divinity,  together  with  a  dispensation  al- 
lowing him  to  possess  property.  From  the  mo- 
ment of  entering  upon  his  missionary  duties 
at  Cork,  he  began  to  shew  the  sterling  worth 
of  his  chai*acter.  Ever  diligent  in  his  wo*k 
of  the  pulpit,  the  confessional,  and  the  sick 
man's  bedside,  he  devoted  all  his  spare  time, 
not  to  violent  agitation,  like  Dr.  Cabill  and 
other  ecclesiastical  firebrands,  but  to  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  wants  of  the  poor,  to 
whom  he  acted  as  counsellor,  friend,  treasurer, 
and  executor. 

By  the  force  of  his  well-known  character 
as  a  genuine  Christian  patriot,  even  before 
the  commencement  of  the  Temperance  move- 
ment in  the  south  of  Ireland,  Father  Mathew 
had  risen  to  the  highest  estimation  among 
his  people.  The  afi^bility  of  his  manners, 
his  readiness  to  listen  to  every  grief  and  care, 
and,  if  possible,  to  remove  it,  the  pure  and 
self-sacrificing  spirit  of  his  entire  career, 
were  eminently  calculated  to  seize  upon  the 
qui(  k,  warm  impulses  of  the  Irish  heart,  and 
to  make  his  word  law.  Some  20  years  ago, 
there  was  no  country  in  which  the  vice  of 
intoxication  had  spread  more  devastation 
than  in  Ireland.  All  efforts  to  restrain  it  were 
in  VHin.  The  late  Sir  Michael  O'Loghlen's 
Act  for  the  Suppression  of  Drunkenness  was 
a  dead  letter:  many  even  of  the  wise  and 
good  deemed  it  hopeless  and  incurable,  and 
it  was  said  that  the  Irish  would  abandon 
their  nature  before  they  abandoned  their 
whiskey. 

There  were  those  who  thought  otherwise. 
Some  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
a  few  other  individuals  at  Cork,  had  bound 
themselves  into  an  association  for  the  sup- 
pression of  drunkenness,  but  found  that  they 
were  unable  to  make  head  against  the  toiTent. 
In  their  despaur,  these  gentlemen,  though 
Prott>stants,  applied  to  Father  Mathew :  one 
of  them,  more  bold  and  energetic  than  the 
others,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  Mr.  Ma- 
thew, you  have  now  got  a  mission  worthy  of 
yourself;  do  not  reject  it  I" 

Father  Mathew  responded  to  the  call; 
with  what  success,  ultimately,  we  suppose 
that  our  readers  are  all  well  aware.  The 
work,  however,  was  not  the  work  of  a  day. 
For  a  year  and  a  half  he  toiled  and  laboured 
against  the  deep-rooted  degradation  of  the 
**  boys"  of  Cork,  the  ridicule  and  detraction  of 
many  doubtful  friends,  and  the  discountenance 
of  many  others  from  whom  he  had  expected 
support.  He  held  his  regular  meetings  twice 
a- week,  in  the  Horse  l!azaar.  At  length  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  mighty  mass 
of  obdurate  indifference  begin  to  move.  He 
continued  to  apply  the  lever,  and  the  motion 
increased :  some  of  the  most  obdurate  drunk- 
ards in  Cork  enrolled  their  names  in  his  "  To- 
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tal  Abstinence  Association."  H is  fame  began 
to  travel  along  the  banks  of  the  Shannon.  First 
the  men  of  Kilrush  came  in  to  be  received, 
then  some  hundreds  from  Kerry  and  Lime- 
rick, until  early  in  the  month  of  August, 
1839,  the  movement  burst  out  into  one  uni- 
versal fiame.  The  first  great  outbreak  was 
at  Limerick,  where  Father  Mathew  had  en- 
gaged to  preach,  at  the  request  of  the  bishop ; 
and  the  mayor  of  which  city  declared  that 
within  ten  months  no  less  than  one  himdn  d 
and  fifty  inquests  had  been  held  in  the  county, 
one-half  of  which  were  on  persons  whose 
deaths  had  been  occasioned  by  intoxication. 
As  soon  as  the  countnr  people  heard  that 
Father  Mathew  was  in  Limerick,  they  rushed 
into  the  city  in  thousands.  So  great  was  the 
crush,  that,  though  no  violence  was  used, 
the  iron  rails  which  surrounded  the  residence 
of  the  "  Apostle  of  Temperance"  were  torn 
down,  and  some  scores  of  people  precipitated 
into  the  Shannon.  It  is  said  that  some  of 
the  Scots-Greys,  who  attended  to  keep  order 
in  the  streets,  were  actually  lifted  from  the 
ground;  and  so  densely  were  the  people 
thronged,  that  several,  in  their  eagerness  to 
touch  the  hem  of  Father  Mathew's  garment, 
ran  quietly  along  on  the  heads  and  shoulders 
of  the  vast  crowd.  At  Parsontown,  order 
WAS  only  maintained  by  a  body  of  the  Rifles, 
with  their  bayonets  fixed  and  pointed,  so  as 
to  form  a  barrier  to  the  rushing  multitudes  in 
front  of  the  chapel  in  which,  in  strong  con- 
trast to  the  striking  scene  without,  sat  the 
mild  and  unassuming  man  who  had  collected 
this  displ'ty  of  numerical  force,  and  had  mar- 
shalled this  peaceful  army.  We  have  not  the 
time  or  the  space  to  follow  Father  Mathew 
in  his  temperance  progresses.  Some  idea  of 
their  results  may  be  formed  when  we  state 
that  at  Nenagh  20,000  persons  are  said  to 
have  taken  the  phdge  in  one  day;  100,000 
at  Galway  in  two  days ;  in  Loughrea,  80,000 
in  two  days;  between  that  and  Portumna, 
from  180,000  to  200,000 ;  and  in  Dublin,  about 
70,000  during  five  days.  There  are  few  towns 
in  Ireland  which  Father  Mathew  did  not  visit 
with  like  success.  In  1844  he  visited  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  and  London ;  and  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  he  was  received  there, 
and  in  other  English  cities,  testified  equally  to 
the  need  and  to  the  progress  of  the  remed  v. 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that  in  Father 
Mathew  the  ecclesiastic  was  completely  ab- 
sorbed in  the  Christian,  the  man  of  good-will 
towards  all  his  fellow-men.  To  him,  the  Pro- 
testant and  the  CathoHc  were  of  equal  inter- 
est and  of  equal  value.  Again,  no  man  ever 
displayed  a  more  disinterested  zeal.  He  spent 
upon  the  poor  all  that  he  had  of  his  own,  and 
reduced  to  bankruptcy  his  brother,  a  distiller 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,  whose  death  followed 
shortly  upon  the  losses  resulting  from  the 
Tempeitmoe  crusade.  Yet  this  man,  and  other 
branches  of  the  family,  though  extensively 
connected  with  the  wine  and  spirit  trade,  not 
only  bore  their  losses  without  a  murmur,  but 
even  supplied  Father  Mathew  with  large 
sums  of  money  for  the  prosecution  of  hia 
work.  A  few  years  since,  her  Majesty  was 
pleased  to  settle  upon  Father  Mathew  an  an- 
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nnity  of  300'.,  in  recognition  of  the  services 
which  he  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  mo- 
rality and  order;  but  even  this,  we  under- 
stand, was  almost  entirely  absorbed  in  heavy 
payments  on  policies  of  insurance  upon  his 
life,  which  he  was  bound  to  keep  up,  to  secure 
his  creditors;  and  further  collections  were 
made  on  his  behalf  about  four  years  since. 


J.  M.  Rendel,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  C.E. 

Xnr.  21.  At  10,  Kensington  Palace-uar- 
dens,  aged  56,  James  Meadows  Rendel,  Esq., 
f  .R.O.,  CJii. 

The  late  Mr.  J.  M.  Rendel  was  a  native  of 
the  West  of  England,  where  he  was  practi- 
cally instructed  in  the  executive  part  of  the 
profession,  and  was  early  selected  by  that 
acute  observer  of  talent,  Mr.  Telford,  for 
laying  out  and  constructing  considerable 
lengths  of  turnpike  roads  in  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall ;  and  the  difficulties  he  there  en- 
countered and  overcame  tended  much  to  give 
him  that  self-reliance  so  useful  to  him  in  his 
subsequent  career.  After  being  engaged  in 
several  large  works  in  his  native  district,  he 
undertook  the  construction  of  the  cast-iron 
bridge  over  the  river  I^ary,  near  Plymou.h, 
at  the  express  desire  of  the  Earl  of  Morley, 
who  had  the  discrinunation  to  discover  the 
latent  talents  of  the  young  engineer,  then 
only  twenty-two  years  of  age ;  and  to  his  ex- 
clusive direction,  with  the  approval  of  Mr. 
Telford,  was  entrusted  the  execution  of  that 
important  work.  It  was  co  rmenced  in  the 
year  1824,  and  was  completed  in  1827,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  first  volume  of  the  Transac- 
ti  )ns  of  the  Institution.  This  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  construction  of  the  floating 
steam-bridge  for  crossing  the  estuary  of  the 
Dart,  near  Dai  t mouth,  somewhat  on  the  same 
principle  as  those  subsequently  established 
by  him  for  crossing  the  Hamoaze,  between 
Torpoint  and  Devonport,  as  described  in  the 
second  part  of  the  Transactions;  and,  later 
still,  those  at  Baltash,  at  Southampton  and  at 
Portsmouth.  He  was  engaged  also  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  water-mains  at  H.M.  Dock- 
yard, Plymouth,  and  on  the  waterworks  at 
Edinburgh.  In  the  year  1838  he  removed 
from  Plymouth  to  London,  and  soon  became 
extensively  occupied  on  important  works,  and 
was  engaged  in  the  parliamentary  contest 
of  that  remarkable  period  in  the  history  of 
engineering.  Among  the  numerous  works 
upon  which  he  was  occupied  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Montrose  Suspension-bridge ;  the 
Inverness  Bridge,  and  Leith  and  East  and 
West  India  and  London  Docks,  where  he  de- 
signed and  executed  extensive  improvements, 
amounting  to  partial  reconstruction.  The 
design  for  the  construction  of  docks  at  Birk- 
enhead, in  Cheshire,  of  such  an  extent  as  to 
create  a  formidable  rival  to  Liverpool, 
brought  Mr.  Rendel  very  prominently  before 
the  world;  and  the  protracted  contests  on 
this  subject  will  not  only  be  long  remem- 
bered in  the  history  of  parliamentary  com- 
mittees, b  it  the  evidence  given  by  the  pro- 
jector and  other  engineers,  as  now  collected, 
forms  a  valuable  rMord  of  the  state  of  en- 


gineering practice.     The  almost  incessant 
labour  and  the  mental  anxiety  inseparable 
frtm  this  undertaking  were  more  than  even 
his  powerful  constitution  could  support,  and 
it  is  feared  that  they  tended  to  shorten  his 
valu  ble  life.    The  I'aring  project  of  con- 
structing a  dock  at  Great  Grimsby,  by  pro- 
jecting the  works  far  out  upon  the  mud- 
lanks  of  the  river  Humber,  was  next  succe-s- 
fully  accomplished ;  and  he  commenced  the 
two  great  works  which  alone  suffice  to  hand 
down  his  name  to  posterity  beside  those  of 
Smeaton,  Rennie,  and  Telford, — the  harbours 
of  refuge  of  Holyhead  and  Portland.     Both 
these  works  were  conceived  with  the  largest 
views,  and  have  been  carried  on  with  great 
rapidity.     In  both  cases    the   system   was 
adoptea  of  establishing  timber  stages  over 
t!.e  line  of  the  jetties,  and  depositing  the 
masses  of  stone,  of  all  dimensions,  by  drop- 
ping them  vertically  from  rail  way- waggons 
into  their  positions;  thus  bringing  up  the 
mass  simultaneously  to  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.   In  this  manner,  as  much  as  24,000  tons 
of  stone  have  been  deposited  in  one  week; 
and  to  supply  this  VHSt  demand,  monster 
blasts  of  five  or  six  tons  of  gunpt'Wder  were 
frequently  employed.  These  two  great  works 
are  progressing  very  satisfactorily  ;  and  it  is 
Worthy  of  remark  that,  although  the  severe 
storms  which  have  repeatedly  occurred  on  the 
exposed  coasts  where  they  are  situated,  have 
done  some  injury  to  portions  of  the  stages 
and  of  the  temporary  works,  not  a  stone 
would  appear  to  have  been  carried  away 
from  the  jetties;    and  the  success  of  the 
system  may  be  said  to  be  complete,  in  spite 
of  the  sinister  predictions  which  prevailed 
bi'fore  the  system  was  tried.     Among  the 
other  works  upon  which  Mr.  Rendel  was  en- 
gaged, should  also  be  mentioned  the  construc- 
tions on  the  river  Lea,  and  the  improvements 
on  the  Nene  river  ;  the  latter  a  work  of  con- 
siderable difficulty,  and  not  yet  completed. 
He  was  also  employed  by  the  Exchequer 
Loan  Commissioners   to   report    upon   the 
drainage   and   other  public    works  in  Ire- 
land.    He  was  less  engaged  in  railwa^  s  than 
in    hydraulic  works ;    but   in  England  he 
executed    the  Birkenhead,  Lancashire,  and 
Cheshire  Junction  Line,  and  in  India  he  had 
the  direction  of  the  East  Indian  and  Madras 
Railways ;  the  former  projected  by  Mr.  Mac- 
donald  Stephenson,  as  the  first  of  the  vast 
sy.^tem  now  being  formed,  and  which  will 
work  such  a  revolution  in  the  destiny  of  the 
Indian  empire.    The  Ceylon  and  the  Per- 
nambuco  li-es  were  also  un 7er  his  charge. 
The  limits  of  this  short  sketch  pri-dude  the 
possibility  of  enumerating  more  of  the  works 
upon  which  Mr.  Rendel  was  engaged ;  and  it 
would  appear  extraordiruiry  how  he  could 
find  time  for  such  varied  occupation,  a^,  in 
addition  to  these  active  duties,  he  waa  very 
frequently  called   upon  by  the  government 
to  report  on  large  works— the  most  implicit 
confidence  being  reposed  in  his  truthfulness, 
the  correctness  of  his  views,  and  the  fearless 
expression  of  his  opmions.    He  was  a  man 
of  great  ener;^,  clear  perception,  and  correct 
ju^Kinout;  his  praotioal  knowledge  was  well 
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directed,  and  he  knew  how  to  nuike  good  use 
of  the  scientific  acqairements  and  skill  of  all 
whose  services  he  engaged.  His  e^idenoe 
before  committees  of  the  House  was  clear 
and  convincing — seldom  failing  in  carryii  g 
his  point;  and  his  rep4>rts  on  engineering 
works  are  so  well  conceived  and  drawn  up, 
tliat  it  may  be  hoped  thej  will  be  given  to 
the  world,  for  the  benefit  of  the  profession. 
Wi  h  these  qualities,  which  were  fully  ap- 
freci  ted,  it  need  scanely  be  mentioned  that 
he  rose  rapidly  to  a  very  high  position  in  his 
profession.  He  became  a  Fellow  of  the 
Bojal  Society,  and  was  elected  upon  the 
council ;  he  was  a  very  early  member  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  having  joined 
it  in  1824.  He  had  b^n  for  the  last  sixteen 
years  upon  the  council,  and  held  the  post  of 
President  during  the  years  1862  and  1853. 
He  was  as  amiable  ana  kind  in  private  life 
as  he  was  i  nergetic  and  firm  in  public ;  and 
his  decease,  which  occurred  on  the  2l8t  of 
November,  cast  a  gloom  over  the  whole  of 
the  profession  of  which  he  was  a  brilliant 
ornament. 


Eev.  Hehbt  Dickonson. 

Nov.  23.  At  West  Retford,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Dickenson,  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  rector  of  West  Retford,  Nottinghamshire* 

The  Rev.  Henry  Dickonson  was  the  last 
representative  of  a  family  who  have  lived  ia 
the  neighbourhood  for  upwards  of  200  years, 
and  possessed  consideraole  estates  at  Clay- 
worth,  the  manorial  rights  of  which  were, 
until  recently,  vested  in  them.  He  was  a 
CTaduate  of  St  Peter's  Colles^,  Cambridge, 
m  1813,  and  subsequently  obtained  his  de- 

rof  M.A.  at  that  University.  He  was 
a  short  time  curate  of  Misaon,  and 
Bubseqiiently  curate  of  Hatfield,  Hertford- 
shire. In  1818,  he  married  Miss  Wynn,  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  bookseller  in  London, 
by  whom  he  acquired  a  handsome  fortime, 
a  considerable  portion  of  which,  however,  he 
soon  afterwards  lost  in  a  lawsuit,  which  pro- 
duced an  estrangement  between  him  and 
hia  wife's  relations.  In  November,  1836,  he 
succeeded  to  the  living  of  West  Retford,  the 
next  presentation  to  which  had  been  pur- 
chased by  his  £&ther  for  £1,205.  From  that 
period  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  has  been 
remarkable  for  his  eccentric  and  penurious 
habits.  Although  possessed  of  ample  means, 
he  never  kept  any  domestic  servant,  and 
seldom  pernutted  any  person  to  enter  his 
abode.  His  appearance,  excepting  on  Sun- 
days, was  exceedingly  mean  for  a  clergyman. 
He  was  dressed  in  shabby  habiliments  :  he 
used  to  go  unshaved,  and  even  unwasheo,  for 
a  week  together ;  and  he  used  to  clean  his 
own  shoes  about  once  in  the  same  interval. 
His  diet  was  very  spare  ;  about  31bs.  of  meat, 
a  small  loaf  or  two  of  bread,  and  half-a- 
pound  of  butter  served  him  and  his  wife  for 
a  week.  He  once  took  to  farming  his  own 
glebe,  but  his  operations  wore  so  singular 
and  inefficient,  that  the  land  became  a  oom- 
plete  nursery  for  every  description  of  weed, 
and  the  complaints  of  his  agricultural  neigh' 


hours  on  this  score  at  last  became  so  loud, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  bucolio 
pursuits.  He  sCld  o£f  all  his  stock  except  a 
couple  of  draught  horses,  which  he  retained 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  without  usin^ 
them — a  man  being  employed  to  feed  and 
exercise  them.  Mr.  Dickonson  continued  in 
tolerably  good  health  up  to  the  Sunday 
before  his  death,  when  his  parishioners  ob- 
ftervod  that  he  laboured  imaer  considerable 
difficulty  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  in 
the  pulpit.  On  leaving  the  church  he  had 
to  be  assisted  to  the  rectory  by  two  of  his 
parisbioners,  whom  he  dismissed  as  soon  as 
ne  got  to  his  own  door.  In  consequence  of 
this  indisposition,  the  churchwardens  a  da^ 
or  two  anerwards  tendered  their  good  offi- 
ces at  the  rectory ;  but  Mr.  Dickonson  de- 
clined their  help,  and  it  was  only  by  a  kind 
of  gentle  compulsion  that  they  succeeded  in 
getting  into  the  house.  Mrs.  Dickonson.  who 
IS  in  a  delicate  state  of  mind  and  body,  at 
first  refused  to  open  the  door,  but  was  ulti- 
mately induced  to  admit  one  or  two  persons. 
They  foimd  her  husband  in  a  deplorable 
state  of  prostration,  arising  from  the  sheer 
want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  medical  men.  He  sank 
into  a  state  of  syncope,  and  died  about 
I  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  16th.  The 
interior  of  the  house  presented  a  scene  of 
utter  ne«^lect.  The  windows  had  not  been 
cleaned  for  nearly  twenty  years;  the  window- 
blinds,  which  had  never  been  drawn  up 
dxirin^  all  that  period,  were  rotten  with  age 
and  dirt,  and  were  patched  up  with  pieces 
of  newspaper ;  the  Kitchen  had  hardly  a 

E article  of  furniture,  and  there  had  been  no 
re  in  it  for  many  years;  the  walls  were 
covered  with  dust  and  cobwebs  ;  the  floors, 
both  board  and  brick,  were  of  one  uniform 
colour,  from  long  accumulations  of  dirt.  The 
room  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dickonson 
resided  was  nearly  fiUed  to  the  ceiling  with 
large  packing-cases,  containing  beds,  linen 
and  furniture,  including  a  piano, — none  of 
which  articles  had  ev&r  been  unpacked. 
The  bed-rooms  were  almost  bare  of  furni- 
ture, and  presented  the  same  wretched  and 
dingy  appearance  as  the  rest  of  the  house. 
Notwithstanding  these  indications  of  poverty 
and  misery,  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
Mr.  Dickonson  died  worth  between  £40,000 
and  £60,000,  the  whole  of  which  he  has 
bequeathed  to  his  wife. — He  was  considered 
a  liberal  landlord,  and  the  poor  of  West 
Retford  have  not  unfrequently  banefited 
by  his  charitie5>.  He  was  a  man  of  stu- 
dious habits,  and  an  excellent  Greek  scho- 
lar. The  living  of  West  Retford,  thus  ren- 
dered vacant,  is  in  the  gift  of  Mr.  Hood,  of 
Nettleham,  near  Lincoln.  It  is  of  the  nomi- 
nal value  of  £850  a-year,  but  it  is  in  reahty 
worth  about  £6U0. 

Since  the  funeral,  the  rectory  at  West 
Retford  has  been  well  searched,  but  no  will 
of  later  date  has,  as  yet,  been  foimd  than 
that  of  1841 ;  consequently  Mrp.  Dickonson, 
and  her  immediate  friends,  wUl  take  the 
bulk  of  the  property,  and  to  Lacy  Dickon- 
ion,  Esq.,  will  lall  the  freehold  property  in 
West  Retford,  which  has  been  purchased 
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since  the  will  of  1841  was  prepared  by  his 
late  nephew,  Peter  Henry  Bruce  Dickonson, 
Esq.  The  packing-cases  which  have  been 
opened  have  been  found  to  contain  chairs, 
tables,  carpets,  beds,  bedding,  sheets, 
blankets,  table  cloths — and,  in  fact,  every- 
thing requisite  for  furnishing  a  house  respec- 
tably. An  excellent  Turkey  and  other  car- 
pets, with  hearth-rugs,  have  now  made  their 
appearance,  together  with  fire-irons,  fenders, 
&C.,  which  the  rectory  of  West  Retford  had 
been  a  stranger  to  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
Tongs  and  poker  were  seldom  in  request,  and 
a  small  portion  of  the  tiro  of  a  cart-wheel 
was  all  the  while  the  substitute  for  a  fen- 
der. The  furniture,  generally,  is  very  good, 
but  ancient,  and  sadlv  out  of  condition.  The 
plate-chest— a  valuable  one,  too — was  foimd 
in  a  lumber-room,  covered  over  with  matting 
and  some  straw  and  rags.  When  discovered, 
it  was  neatly  packed,  and  found  to  be  in  good 
condition  ;  since  which  it  has  been  weighed, 
an  inventory  taken,  and  it  has  been  taken 
to  a  place  of  safety.  Mrs.  Dickenson  still 
remains  at  the  house,  and  refuses  to  go 
away ;  she  is  in  a  most  pitiable  state  of  both 
mind  and  body,  evidently  arising  from  the 
want  of  comfort,  and  of  the  sociabilities 
which  human  nature  requires.  She  is  never 
more  than  half- dressed,  and  what  she  has 
on  does  not  appear  to  have  been  made,  or 
even  revised,  within  the  present  century. 

The  funeral  of  this  very  eccentric  indi- 
vidual took  place  Dec.  2,  Mr.  Dickonson's 
predeceased  relatives  are  all  interred  just 
within  the  vestibule  of  the  church,  and  his 
remains  are  outside,  close  to  the  west  door, 
which  is  as  near  as  the  present  law  will 
allow. — Local  Paper, 


CLERGY  DECEASED. 

ITov.  17.  At  Renton,  in  the  SIst  ^ear  of  his  minis- 
try, aged  73,  the  Rev.  John  Macktnlay,  minister  of 
the  Reformed  Presbjrterian  Congregation. 

Aged  69,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  Vicar  of 
Wlnterton  (1829),  Lincolnshire. 

Nov.  20.  At  Winthorpe,  Newark-upon-Trent, 
the  Rev.  Robert  Raetall,  B.A.  1818,  M.A.  1822, 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  Rector  of  Stubton, 
Lincolnshire.  -   -  •' 

At  Scarborough,  aged  30,  the  Rev.  John  Brooks, 
M.A.  (B.A.  1850),  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  P.C. 
of  Walton-le-da  e  (1853),  Lancashire. 

Nov.  21.  At  Caniilerigg»-8t.,  Glasgow,  aged  25, 
the  Rev.  Daniel  A.  Jarvis,  minister  of  the  Free 
Church,  Bonhill. 

At  the  Rectory,  the  Rev.  Charles  John  Pinfold, 
B.A.  1825,  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  Rector  of 
Brami«hall,  S  alfordshire. 

At  the  Rectory,  West  Wratting,  Cambridgewh., 
aged  51,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Silver,  M.A.  (B.A.  1847), 
8t.  Catharine's  Hall,  Cambridge,  Vicar  of  Ful- 
bourne  All  Saints'  (1851),  and  formerly  Curate  of 
West  Wratting.  Cambridgeshire. 

At  Genoa,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Wellwood  Stoddart, 
B.A.  1832,  M.A.  1836,  B.D.  1841,  late  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  Vicar  of  Charlbury 
(1853),  Oxfordshire. 

At  the  residence  of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Broom,  Roscommon-st ,  Liverpool,  aged  58,  the 
Kcv.  Wm.  Tyrer,  B.A. 

Nfw.  23.  Aged  77,  the  Rev.  Bobert  Tunss, 
LL.B.  1803,  LL.D.  1819,  Pembroke  College,  Cam- 
bridge, of  37,  HamilUni-terr.»  St.  John's-wood, 
and  Hoseley,  Flintabire. 


Nov.  25.  At  West  Newinaton,  Edinburgh,  the 
Rev.  Walter  Fair  lie,  of  the  Free  Church,  Li- 
berton. 

At  Trergof,  Anglesey,  aged  76,  the  Rev.  Robert 
JScans,  B.A,  1802,  M.A.  1805,  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Qw.lt^  B.A.  1801.  M.A.  1804, 
former. y  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  Rector  of  Icklingham  (1820),  Suffolk, 
after  an  affliction  from  paralysis,  which  has  for 
some  time  past,  in  a  great  degree,  deprived  him 
of  the  use  of  his  faculties.  Whilst  in  active 
health,  Mr.  Gwilt  was  a  most  zealous  supporter 
of  agricultural  improvoment,  and  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Agricultural  Society  to  encourage  the  labourer 
as  well  as  his  employer,  and  an  unwearied  ad- 
vocate of  the  claims  of  those  whom  he  believed 
to  have  deserved  well  of  the  agricultural  com- 
munity. 

At  the  Rectory,  aged  52,  the  Rev.  Henry  Somers 
Cocks,  B.A.  1824,  M.A.  1827,  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford, Vicar  of  Leigh  (1827),  Worcestersh.,  and 
Dean  Rural. 

At  the  Rectory,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Morgan, 
B.A.  1803,  M.A.  1806,  formerly  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  Rectorof  Kearsby  (1812),  Lei- 
cestershire. 

Nov.  26.  At  the  Manse,  Keith,  the  Rev.  Jas. 
Thomsoti, 

Nov.  30.  At  the  Moor,  Clifford,  Herefordsliire, 
the  Rev.  William  Timothy  Napleton,  B.A.  1824, 
M.A.  1827,  B.D.  1834,  late  Fellow  of  Sidney  Sus- 
sex  College,  Cambridge,  and  of  Peno^Tc. 

At  the  Vicarage,  aged  79,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Longlands,  B.A.  1801,  M.A.  1804.  Trinity  Coll., 
Cambridge,  V.  of  Porclieiter  (1806),  Hants. 

At  the  Manse  of  Forteviot,  the  Rev.  Robert 
John  Robertson. 

Lately,  at  his  residence,  Northlands,  co.  Cavan, 
the  Very  Rev.  Samttel  Adams,  M.A.,  Dean  of 
Cashel. 

At  the  Rectory,  aged  92,  the  Rev.  W.  B.  M. 
Lisle,  D.C.L,,  Prebendary  of  Llandaff  (18041,  Rec- 
torof St.  Fagan  (1792),  Glamorganshire,  and  Vicar 
of  Llantillio-Pertholcy  (1799),  Monmouthshire. 

Dec.  1.  At  South  Berwick,  Maine,  United  States, 
aged  38,  Joseph  Bowers  Oray,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Prin- 
cipal of  Berwick  College,  formerly  of  Cuelmsford, 
Essex. 

At  Mount-Radford,  Exeter,  aged  44,  the  Rev. 
Henry  John  Tooze,  B.A.  1835,  Brawnose  College, 
Oxford,   Officiating    Minister   of  Pcyhembury, 

Dec.' 2.  At  Wrington,  aged  52,  the  Rev.  Fdw. 
Orevile  Ruddock,  B.A.  1827,  M.A.  1830,  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  late  Curate  of  Westbury  w. 
Priddy. 

Dec.  3.  Aged  78,  the  Rev.  Robert  Digby  Stil- 
Unafleet,  B.A.  1802,  Edmimd  Hall.  Oxford,  Vicar 
of  Cleeve-Prior  (1812),  Worcestersbirc. 

At  Witherslack,  Westmoreland,  aged  60,  the 
Rev.  Patrick  Fraser. 

Dec.  4.  At  the  Rectory,  aged  86,  the  Rev. 
John  Austin,  B.A.  1793,  M.A.  1806,  Exeter  Coll., 
Oxford,  Rector  of  Pulborough  (1822),  Sussex. 

At  Fermoy,  the  R.  C.  Bishop  Murphy,  of 
Cloyne.  He  was  a  warm  supp*  rter  of  education, 
and  never  took  any  prominent  part  in  affairs  of 
a  political  character. 

Dec.  6.  At  Castle  Cary,  aged  82,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Spencer  Phelps,  B.A.  1797,  Balliol  Coll., 
Oxford,  and  incorp.  M.A.  1836,  Emmanuel  Coll., 
Cambridge,  Rector  of  Maperton  (1820),  and  Wes- 
ton-Bamfyld  (1836),  Somerset. 

Dee.  12.  At  Orangefield,  Greenock,  the  Rev. 
Jamfs  Williamson,  late  Pastor  of  tue  French 
and  Flemish  Protestant  Church,  Louvaln,  Nether- 
lands. He  was  possessed  of  much  ability,  and 
bad,  by  diligent  study,  made  his  natural  powers 
thoroughly  effective.  He  entered  a  few  years 
ago  upon  a  field  of  labour  of  peculiar  promise, 
but  the  hand  of  sickness  soon  fell  upon  him  and 
he  returned  home.  After  some  months  of  failing 
strength,  a  period  of  trial  which  he  bore  with 
truly  Christian  Mdmneis  and  fortitade,  he  died 
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upon  Friday  last.  A  seaiton  which  most  other 
Toang  men  would  have  filled  up  with  regrets,  he 
diligently  occupied  in  works  of  piety  and  thought- 
ful ki  '.dness.  Tlie  legatee  of  the  valuable  con- 
tributions which  his  venerable  father  had  made 
to  the  antiquities  of  Greenock  and  the  history  of 
the  progenitors  of  James  Watt,  he  carefully  col- 
lated the  materials  committed  to  his  care,  and 
pnbl  shed,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  beautiful  volume, 
**  The  Memorials  of  James  Watt,"  which  will  in 
all  time  to  come  fix  the  connection  of  the  great 
mechanician  with  this  town.  More  recently,  as 
we  have  had  occasion  to  mention,  Mr  James 
Williamson  presented  to  the  Greenock  Library 
his  la'ge  and  valuable  collection  of  works  con- 
nected with  the  studv  of  Divinity,  which  he  has 
devoted  to  the  use  of  probationers  and  students 
of  all  denominations.  In  private  life  he  was 
greatly  respected  and  beloved,  and  his  premature 
death  is  deplored  by  all  who  had  opportunities  of 
knowing  bis  worth,  and  had  formed  auguries  of 
his  cjming  usefulness. 

DEATHS. 

▲SBANGED  IN  CHBONOLOOIOAX  OBDEB. 

June  24.  At  Winderadun,  Lake  George,  New 
South  Wales,  Jas.  Fitzgerald  Murray,  esq.,  M.D., 
A.B.,  F.C.S.,  and  Member  of  the  Leg^lative 
Council  of  New  South  Wales. 

Juru  25.  At  Wanggratta,  Australia,  George 
Mi  chell  Harper,  esq.,  stipendiary  magistrate, 
second  son  of  the  late  Wm.  Harper,  esq.,  some- 
time land-surveyor,  Kirkcaldy,  who  emigrated  in 
the  year  1818. 

Julu  16.  At  his  residence,  Edward  Street 
North,  Brisbane,  aged  59,  M.  Feeney,  esq.,  late 
Governor  of  her  Majesty's  Gaol,  Moreton  Bay, 
New  South  Wales,  much  and  deeply  regretted. 

July  27.  At  Concord,  near  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales,  aged  66,  Sarah,  relict  of  the  late  James 
Lester,  esq.,  solicitor,  Ashford,  Kent. 

Aug.  1.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  after  a 
few  days'  illness,  Edward,  youngest  surviving  son 
of  the  late  Wm.  Goodrich,  esq.,  of  Maiaemore- 
court,  Gloucestershire. 

Aug.  2.  At  his  residence,  the  Hall,  Smith-st., 
Collingwood,  near  Melbourne,  Victoria,  aged  29, 
Mr.  Henry  Hinson,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  William 
Hinson,  of  Northampton. 

Aug.  4.  At  Java,  Capt.  Geo.  Challenger,  of 
the  Dutch  Indian  ship,  Djaoel  Wadoot,  voungest 
son  of  the  late  Mr.  Wm.  Challenger,  of  Bishop- 
thorpe,  near  York. 

Aug.  5.  At  River  Plenty,  Melbourne,  Aus- 
tralia, aged  62,  Katharine  Ro-se,  wife  of  Anthony 
Beale,  etq.,  formerly  H.E.I.C.C.S.,  SL  Helena. 

Aug.  80.  At  Melbourn,  aged  37,  Ctttharine, 
wife  of  Andrew  Rose  Cruikshank,  esq. 

In  Sept.^  at  Commerce  Scott,  co.  Missouri, 
United  States,  Wm.  Docker,  esq.,  M.D.,  only 
surviving  brother  of  the  late  Mrs.  Samuel  Alcock, 
of  Pear-tree-house,  Cheadle,  and  son  of  the  late 
Geo.  Docker,  esq.,  of  the  Crescent.  Birmingham. 

Sept.  10.  At  Jaulnah,  Capt.  George  Raithby 
Bolston,  47th  Regt.  Madras  Native  Infantry. 

Sept.  14.  Whilst  leading  the  attack  on  San 
Jacinite,  pierced  by  several  musket-balls,  aged 
26,  Lieut.  Wm.  Walker  Reader,  of  the  Nicara- 
guan  army,  and  youngest  son  of  James  Reader, 
esq.,  of  Vale-cottage,  Timpeney,  Cht  shire. 

Sejd.  16.  At  Brighton,  aged  one  year,  Anna 
Eliza,  youngest  child  of  John  Gough  Nichols^ 
esq.,  F.S.A. 

Sept.  18.  At  Canton,  aged  24,  James  Macrae 
Cbitty,  esq.,  son  of  Chas.  Chilty,  esq.,  of  Battle- 
ford,  Devonshire,  and  late  of  Upper  Clapton, 
London. 

Sept.  28.  At  Fort  Hare,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
aged  34,  Capt.  Wm.  Elford  Adams,  of  the  2nd 
Queen's  Royal  Regt.,  eldest  son  of  Uie  late  Gen. 
Bir  Geo.  Pownall  Adams,  K.C.H. 

Oct,  2.    At  Bombay,  aged  37,  Capt.  Thomas 


Allan  Mackenzie,  of  the  Srd  Bombay  Cavalry, 
third  surviving  son  of  Dr.  Mackenzie,  Carlton- 
ter.,  Edinburgh. 

Oct.  4.  At  Meean  Meer,  Lahore,  Georgina 
Anne,  wife  of  the  Rev.  F.  Farrer,  Assistant 
Chaplain  H.E.I.C.S.,  and  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
W.  J.  E.  Bennett,  Vicar  of  Frome-SeUood. 

Drowned  in  attempting  to  swim  acrcss  the 
Jhelum,  at  MozufTerabad,  in  Cashmere,  aged  33, 
Alexander  James  Trotter,  Lieut.  Bennl  Ar- 
tillery, second  son  of  the  late  Archd.  Trotter, 
esq.,  of  Dreghom,  near  Edinburgh. 

Oct.  8.  At  Jhung,  Lahore,  Lieut.  Henry  Thomas 
Sewell,  48th  regt.  Bengal  Native  Infantry. 

Oct.  10.  On  board  the  steam  Alma,  at  the  Sand- 
heads,  100  miles  from  Calcutta,  Joeeph  Richard 
Bedford,  esq.,  some  years  in  the  H.E.I.  Com- 
pany's medical  service. 

At  Bermuda,  aged  19,  Robert  Harry  Blenkin- 
sopp  Coulson,  of  H.M.S.  Nile,  third  son  of  J.  B. 
Coulson,  esq.,  of  Swinburne-castle.  He  was 
drowned  in  rendering  assistance  to  a  merchant- 
vessel  in  distress. 

Oct.  17.  At  Moosabagh,  Luoknow,  aged  30, 
Martin  Petrie,  Lieut.  21st  B.N.I.,and  command- 
ing 7th  Oude  Infantry. 

Oct.  19.  At  San  Francisco,  California,  of  dis- 
ease of  the  heart,  aged  42,  Henry  Gunter,  esq., 
formerly  of  Liverpool. 

Oct.  20.  At  Mhow,  Henrv  Cadogan  Harvey, 
Lieut.  Madras  Artillery,  aged  26,  son  of  the  Rev. 
R.  Harvey,  vicar  of  Ramsgate. 

At  the  French  Rocks,  Madras,  a^ed  31,  Capt. 
H.  Bruce,  89th  regt.  N.I. 

At  Kurrachee,  Scinde,  aged  28,  lieut.  Frede- 
rick Hickes,  2nd  Bombay  European  L.I ,  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Lieut.-CoL  Frederick  Hickes, 

£Lal!<.l.C8a 

At  Leicester,  Lieut.-Col.  Henry  Hawker,  staff- 
officer  of  the  Pensioners  for  the  Leicestershire 
District. 

Oct.  23.  At  Tork-pl.,  Edinburgh,  Robert 
Davidson,  esq.,  of  Ravelrig. 

Oct.  24.  At  Mauree,  the  wife  of  S.  B.  Cookson, 
esq.,  Brigade-Major,  Ravel  Pindee. 

Mr.  George  Troup  Wells,  of  Tthan,  Forgue, 
aged  82.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  entered  upon  the 
world  as  a  farm-servant  When  about  fifteen, 
he  took  a  strong  desire  for  the  study  of  astro- 
nomy, and  often  went  into  the  fields  at  night  to 
study  the  motion  of  the  stars.  He  made  a  globe 
for  himiself  of  clay,  dried  it  in  the  sun,  pasted  it 
round  yiith.  paper,  and  delineated  thereon  a  map 
of  the  world.  The  meridian  ring  and  horiion 
were  of  wood,  made  with  his  knife,  and  after 
having  got  it  graduated,  he  was  enabled  with 
great  exactness  to  calculate  the  eclipses  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  also  the  changes  of  the  moon 
throughout  the  year  to  hours,  minutes,  and 
seconds.  About  the  age  of  thii  ty,  George  bound 
himself  as  an  apnrennoe  to  a  mason,  and  it  was 
while  following  that  occupation  that  he  learned 
the  art  of  dialing,  an  art  in  which  we  question 
if  ever  he  was  excelled  by  any  dialist  in' the 
north  of  Scotland. 

Oct.  25.  Mrs.  Julia  Sylcs,  wife  of  John  Syles. 
of  Blackstone,  of  dropsy,  A-om  which  she  had 
suffered  for  five  years.  During  that  period 
she  had  been  tapped  upwards  of  140  times,  and 
more  than  3,000  pounds  of  water  were  ex- 
tracted. 

Oct.  28.  At  Bermuda,  of  yellow  fever,  aged 
20,  Lieut.  George  Hogarth,  26th  regt.,  eldest  son 
of  the  late  Lieut.-Col.  Hogarth,  C.B.,  26th 
Ouneronians. 

Nov.  1.  At  Gibraltar,  aged  20,  John,  son  of 
Capt.  William  Barfield,  late  of  Ipswich. 

Nov.  2.  At  Exe-view,  near  Exmouth,  aged 
63,  Lieut.-Col.  the  Hon.  Robert  Moore. 

From  a  fall  from  the  rigging,  on  board  the 
R.  Y  S.  schooner  Fancy,  cruising  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, aged  21,  George  Greenville  Forlescue, 
esq.,  eldest  son  of  the  Hm.  Geo.  and  Lady 
Louisa  Fortescue. 
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Nov.  3.  At  Andover,  Mr.  Josiah  Arnold,  well 
known  and  much  respected  on  the  turf. 

At  St.  George's-pl.,  KniRhtsbridge,  aged  80, 
Mr.  John  Jennings,  greatly  resi)€Cted  for  his 
piety  and  manly  virtues.  He  was  many  years 
deacon  of  Salem  Chapel,  Meard*s-court,  Soho ; 
for  upwards  of  50  years  in  the  ( mploy  of  Messrs. 
Barclay  and  Son,  of  Regent-st. ;  and  in  early 
life  attained  the  rank  of  Quartermaster  of  the 
Essex  Light  Dragoons,  under  the  command  of 
Col.  Burgoyne,  by  whom  he  was  presented  with 
two  medals  for  valour  and  humanity. 

Nov.  5.  At  Bermuda,  of  yellow  fever,  Lieut. 
Wm.  Hewett,  commanding  £.  M.  gui  boat  Onyx, 
and  previ'iusly  serving  in  the  Lightning  and 
Merlin,  under  Capt.  Sulivan,  in  the  Baltic. 

At  Rathven  Manse,  Banffshire,  Anne  Toung, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Jomes  Gardiner ;  also,  on  16th 
inst.,  Mary,  their  third  daughter. 

At  Alexandria,  Esrypt,  aged  30,  Charlotte 
FLsher  Bell,  wife  of  Thomas  Bell,  e^q.,  merchant 
of  that  city. 

At  Dartmouth,  aged  8S,  George  Augustus  Scu- 
damore,  esq. 

At  Needingworth,  J.  M.  W.  Flood,  esq. 

Nov.  7.  At  Upton-lodge,  Taunton,  Devon.-hire, 
H.  Vie,  esq.,  formerly  of  Colchester,  arid  In- 
spector of  Taxes  for  Essex  and  Suffolk. 

Nov.  8.  At  Northampton,  aged  85,  Mrs.  Wy- 
xnan.  relict  of  Wm.  Wy.i  an,  esq.,  of  Kettering. 

At  Haolar  Hospital,  aged  70,  Lieut.  Alexander 
Forsyth  Parr ;  he  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of 
the  establishment  on  Saturday  last.  He  had 
fought  at  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar. 

At  Pau,  in  Franco,  aged  30,  Georgina  Eliza, 
dau.  of  the  late  Lieut.-Col.  Josiah  Stewart,  C.B. 

Nov.  10.  At  the  Camp,  Aldershot,  aged  30, 
Capt.  Jasper  Hall,  4th  (King's  Own)  Regiment, 
late  A.D.C.  to  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Wm.  J.  Codring- 
ton,  K.C.B. 

At  Malta,  from  the  effects  of  a  paralytic  seizure, 
aged  57,  Major  Nelley,  ft.rmerly  of  the  77th  regt. 

Miss  Vincent,  who  has  been  for  so  manv  years 
connected  with  the  Victoria  Theatre,  e'xpired 
suddenly  ftrom  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  The  Victoria 
Theatre  was  closed  in  the  evening. 

At  Ichkenneth,  Arg»  leshire,  aged  80,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Robert  Macdonald,  C.B.,  late  Royal  Horse 
Artillery. 

At  Torquay,  aged  56,  Peter  Kirk,  esq.,  of 
Thomfleld,  county  of  Antrim,  many  years  M.P. 
for  Carrickfergus.  He  was  a  son  of  the  late  Sir 
Peter  Kirk,  Knight,  of  Thrmfield,  and  married, 
in  1821,  a  daughter  of  A.  Dalway.  esq.  He  was 
a  magistrate  and  deputy-lieut<nant  for  his  na- 
tive county,  and  five  times  served  the  office  of 
mayor  of  Carrickfergus. 

Nov.  11,  at  Prospect-house,  Devizes,  aged  60, 
Anne,  wife  of  John  Clift,  esq. 

At  Craven-hill,  Bayswater,  Susan  Emily,  wife 
of  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  R.  H.  Cun'iffe,  Bart.,  C.B. 

At  Merton-lodge,  Cheltenham,  Mrs.  Gamett, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Gamett. 

At  Ennistymon,  county  of  Clare,  aged  80,  Col. 
William  Nugent  Macnamara,  formerly  M.P.  for 
the  county  of  Clare.  The  deceased  gentleman, 
who  represented  a  branch  of  the  old  Milesiun- 
house  of  Macnamara,  long  resident  at  Ballvna- 
cragie-castle,  was  descended  from  the  old  native 
Irish  families  of  Thomond,  Inchigian,  Macdon- 
nell  of  Antrim,  and  O'Neill  of  Tyrone.  He  was 
bom  in  1776,  and  married  in  1798,  Susannah, 
daughter  and  eventually  heir  of  the  late  Hon. 
Matthias  Finucane,  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas 
in  Ir.  land,  by  Anne,  daughter  of  Edward  O'Brien, 
esq.,  of  Ennistymon.  Colonel  Macnamara  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  men  of  his  day  in  the 
times  immediately  preceding  the  passing  of  the 
Catholic  Relief  Bill,  and  was  O'Connell's  "  se- 
cond" in  his  memorable  duel  with  Mr.  D'Esterre, 
in  1815.  He  represented  the  county  of  Clare  in 
several  parliaments,  and  is  succeeded  by  his 
only  son,  Francis,  late  Captain  in  the  8th  Hus- 
sars, and  formerly  M.P.  for  Ennis. 


At  Clarges-st.,  Piccadilly,  James  Geo.  Plavfair, 
esq  ,  M.D.,  formerly  of  11,  Gt.  Stuart-st.,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Suddenly,  of  disease  of  the  heart,  aged  74, 
Robert  Mapletoft,  esq.,  of  Ewyas  Harold,  Here- 
fordshire. 

"  At  Clopton,  aged  55,  Catherine,  widow  of  the  late 
CoL  Wake,  of  the  Bengal  Armv,  and  only  sister 
of  John  Bagshaw,  esq.,  M.P.,  o^  Dover-court. 

Aged  18,  Edward  Daniel,  Ist  Lieut  Royal  En- 
gineers, eldest  son  of  Martin  Daniel,  esq.,  of 
Ramsgate. 

Lieut.  Dannic'l,  R.E.,  was  t  rown  from  his 
dogcart  opposite  Guildhall,  a  few  days  ago,  and 
killed  on  tne  spot. 

At  his  residence,  Navarino-terr.,  Dalston-rise, 
aged  65,  William  Souter,  esq.,  of  Addle-st ,  city, 
and  formerly  of  Manchester. 

Nov.  12.  At  Cupar,  Thomas  Dryburgh,  esq.. 
Distributor  of  Stamps  and  Collector  of  Taxes  for 
the  counties  of  Fife  and  Kinross. 

At  Westminster  Hospital,  from  injuries  re- 
ceived Oct.  20,  while  attending  the  shop  of  his 
master,  Mr.  Berry,  jeweller.  Parliament-street, 
when  his  skull  was  beaten  in  with  a  life-preservi-r 
by  a  ticket-ot-leave  man,  named  Robert  Marlcy, 
aged  36,  Richard  Cope :  for  some  time  he  pro- 
gressed favourably,  and  while  in  full  possession 
of  his  faculties  was  able  to  identify  his  assassin, 
who  was  taken  to  his  bedside  for  that  purpose, 
when  his  deposition  was  taken  by  a  n.a^strate 
and  properly  attested.  The  coroner's  inquest 
returned  a  verdict  of  "  Wilful  murder"  against 
Robert  Marley. 

At  Thirkleby-park,  Elinor  Augusta,  infant  dau. 
of  Sir  William  Payne  Gallwey,  Bart.,  M  P. 

In  Fitzroy-st.,  aged  85,  Elizabeth  Cobb,  widow 
of  John  B.  B.  Cobb,  esq.,  late  of  the  East  India 
House. 

A-  Lower  Tulse-hill,  aged  89,  William  Mac- 
farland,  esq. 

Nov.  12.  At  Pigeonsford,  Cardiganshire,  Ellen, 
wife  of  Geo.  Bowen  Jordan,  esq.,  and  third  dau. 
of  Sir  John  Owen,  Bart. 

At  his  residence,  the  Oaks,  Milverlon,  ne.ir 
Leamington,  aged  86,  John  Wilkes  Unett,  esq. 
The  deceased  gentleman  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Unett,  Rector  of  Coppenhall,  Stafford- 
shire. He  was  admitted  an  attorney  in  1794, 
and  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  George 
Hollington  Barker,  and  subsequently  with  his 
son,  the  late  Mr.  George  Barker.  When  the 
partnership  was  dissolved,  Mr.  Unett  commenced 
practice  on  his  own  account,  and  (in  connection 
with  his  sons.  Messrs.  John  and  George  Unett,) 
continued  actively  engaged  in  professional  duties 
until  June  last,  when  he  retired,  and  went  to  re- 
side at  Leamington.  Notwithstanding  his  great 
age,  fin  his  87th  year,)  he  retained  to  nearlv  the 
last  Uie  fuU  possession  of  unusually  acute  mental 
and  vigorous  bodily  powers,  which  enabled  him 
to  sustain  an  amount  of  exertion  far  beyond  the 
endurance  of  many  younger  men.  Altho:  gh  few 
persons  resident  in  Birmingham  were  more  widcl  y 
known,  Mr.  Unett  could  scarcely  be  called  a  pub- 
lic man,  in  the  general  acceptance  of  that  term, 
except  as  honorary  secretary  of  the  Society  of 
Arts.  In  1839  he  w  s  elected  a  Governor  of  King 
Edward's  School,  and  towards  the  close  of  his  life 
he  was  placed  in  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  for 
the  county ;  but  his  chief  public  services  were 
rendered  in  connection  with  ti  e  Society  of  Arts. 
Of  this  institution  he  was  virtually  the  founder. 
The  society  was  instituted  in  1820  by  Mr.  I  nett 
and  Sir  Robert  Lawley,  (afterwards  Lord  Wen- 
lock.)  The  plan  for  the  society  was  framed  by 
Mr.  Unett,  and  laid  before  Sir  Robt.  Lawley,  who 
was  then  reidding  in  Italy.  He  purchaf<ed  about 
£600  worth  of  casts,  and  sent  them  to  Birming- 
ham. Mr.  Unett  laboared  earnestly  and  succe.ss- 
ftiUy  to  interest  the  nobility  and  local  gentry  in 
the  institution,  and  was  instrumental  in  obtain- 
ing donations  amonnthig  to  about  £1,530.  From 
the  commeneement  of  the  society  down  to  his 
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death,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  montha,  Mr. 
Unett  oontinued  to  act  as  honorary  secretary,  and 
to  his  constant  exerticms  in  the  outset  of  the 
society's  career  much  of  its  success  is  attributable. 
At  a  later  period  he  assisted  the  present  Bishop 
of  Manchester  in  increasing  its  efaciency  by  con- 
necting with  it  a  School  of  Art.  Mr.  Unett's  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  other  objects  as  well  as  art. 
He  was  mainly  instrumental  in  procuring  the  sepa- 
ration of  North  Harbome  from  Harbome  parish, 
and  gave  a  site  for  a  church  and  parsonage-bouse 
in  the  former  parish,  besides  liberally  contributing 
to  the  building  fund.  He  also  gave  a  site  for  the 
church  recently  erected  at  Smethwick,  and  for  a 
parsonage,  now  in  course  of  being  built ;  and  his 
last  acts  were  to  subscribe  handsome  sums  to- 
wards the  proposed  two  new  churches  in  the 
parish  of  Harbome.  In  private  life  Mr.  Unett 
was  highly  esteemed  as  an  upright,  honourable, 
and  just  man,  and  he  merited  to  a  large  degree 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  professional 
brethren  in  Birmingham,  of  whom  he  was  the 
senior.  His  remains  were  interred  on  Wed- 
nesday, in  the  family  vault  at  Smethwick  Old 
Church. 

Aged  61,  Marv,  wife  of  Jas.  A.  Harris,  esq.,  of 
Ooddington-hall.  near  Orpington. 

At  Chipping  Ongar,  aged  45,  Harriet,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  £.  Fisher. 

Nov.  13.  Of  effusion  on  the  lungs,  succeed- 
ing scarlet  fever,  aged  12,  Frank  Harry, 
youngest  son  of  H.  I.  Raines,  esq.,  M.D.,  of  New- 
port, near  Huwden,  Yorkshire,  and  grandson  of 
the  late  Isaac  Raines,  esq.,  M.D.,  of  Burton 
Pidsea,  Holdemess. 

At  his  residence,  St  Martin's,  Leicester,  aged 
70,  Wm.  Cooke,  esq.  He  had  been  connected 
with  the  public  business  of  the  county,  and  with 
other  insikiiutions,  for  many  years.  Amongst 
others,  he  held  the  appointments  of  Secretary  of 
the  Leicester  Savings'- Bank,  and  Treasurer  of 
the  county  of  Leicester,  with  several  others  of 
minor  importance.  Cooke  acted  for  many  years 
as  the  deputy-treasurer  of  the  county,  the  cus- 
tom having  been  to  nominate  some  magistrate  of 
the  county  to  the  office  of  Treasurer  ;  but  in  the 
year  1844  this  practice  was  altered,  and  Mr. 
Cooke  became  County  Treasurer,  performing  the 
functions  henceforth  without  any  deputy.  Mr. 
Cooke  was  a  well-known  member  of  the  Order  of 
Freema.>K>ns.  He  was  initiated  in  the  St.  John's 
Lodge,  Leicester,  in  the  year  I8I8,  and  having 
passed  through  the  usoal  offices,  was  made 
Master  of  his  Lodge  in  1823,  having  given  way 
the  preceding  vear  to  Lord  Howe,  who,  it  wiu 
be  remembered,  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  St. 
George's  Church  in  that  year.  Mr.  Cooke  for 
many  years  also  held  the  office  of  Secretary  to 
the  Provincial  Grand  Lodge,  and  performed  all 
his  Masonic  and  public  duties  with  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  Freemasonry — fidelity. 

Aged  64,  Samuel  Johnston,  esq.,  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  S.  Johnston  and  Co.,  Orange-court,  Li- 
verpool, and  brotlier-in-law  to  Mr.  Briunley- 
Moore,  M.P.  for  Maldon. 

Mr.  Mark  Hicks,  of  Tilbury,  and  Mr.  Hands,  of 
Wolverhampton,  were  unfortunately  killed  on 
the  13th  inst.,  on  the  Newport  and  Hereford 
railway.  The  cause  of  this  sad  accident  was  the 
breaking  of  a  leading  spring  of  the  engine,  which 
the  driver  found  was  lost  on  arriving  at  Aber- 
gavenny, and  most  culpably  proceeded  with  the 
damaged  engine,  and  while  proceeding  at  twenty- 
five  miles  an  hour  round  the  curve  at  Nanty- 
derry,  the  engine  got  off  the  rails  and  drew  the 
carnages  after  it  across  the  line.  At  that  mo- 
ment, moet  unfortunately,  a  luggage-train  parsed 
right  through  the  carriage  as  it  stood  ac  oss  the 
line,  and  these  two  gentlemen  were  killed.  Mr. 
Hicks  has  left  a  wi^  and  five  children,  and  had 
only  lately  insured  his  life  against  accidents  for 
£1,000.  Although  money  is  a  poor  recompense 
for  loss  of  a  husband  and  a  father,  yet  the  de- 
ceased gentleman's  prodenoe  cannot  enhance  the 


grief  which  his  flunily  must  feel  at  such  an  awfhl 
termination  of  an'active  life.  It  is  singular  Uiat  Mr. 
Hicks,  when  at  Hereford  station,  was  strongly 
advocating  life  and  railway  insurance,  little  think- 
ing, poor  man,  how  soon  his  family  would  have  to 
obtain  his  insurance. 

Aged  53,  Wm.  Henry  Hodding,  of  Gloeter-pl., 
Portman-eq.,  surgeon,  third  son  of  the  late  John 
Hodding,  eso.,  of  Salisbury. 

At  Cmswick,  aged  81,  Miss  Brande. 

At  Genoa,  aged  83,  Benjamin  Field,  esq.,  of 
Clapham-common,  and  of  the  firm  of  Bennett, 
Field,  and  Dawson,  solicitors,  New-sq.,  Lincoln's 
Inn. 

At  Beckenham.  Kent,  aged  78,  Mark  Noble, 
esq.,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Mark  Noble,  40 
years  Rector  of  Banning. 

Charlotte,  wife  of  Thoe.  Cutler,  M.D.,  Resident 
English  Physician  at  Spa,  Belgiimi. 

At  Allerton,  near  liverpool,  Fanny,  wife  of 
John  Dibby,  esq. 

At  19,  Portland-pl.,  Islington,  aged  70,  Joseph 
White,  esq.,  of  Lloyd's. 

At  her  house  in  Curzon-st.,  May  fair,  aged  88, 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  Lieut. -Col.  Rudsdell. 

Aged  76,  Mrs.  Sarah  Lynnell,  of  Newland, 
Northampton ;  and,  within  an  hour  of  the  death 
of  the  above,  aged  48,  Bliss  Ann  Lynnell,  her  only 
daughter. 

Nov.  14.  AtDevonshire-st.,  Portland-pl.,  Mari- 
anne, Lady  Brooke,  widow  of  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir 
Arthur  Brooke,  K.C.B.,  Ac.  — 

At  Guernsey,  Adam  Monteith,  esq.,  writer, 
Glasgow. 

At  Rochester,  aged  70,  retired  Comm.  Wm. 
Wolcock. 

At  Hill-lodge,  Southampton,  Hen.  Wm.  Miall, 
esq.,  son-in-law  of  Alderman  Brent  of  Canter- 
bury, and  brother  of  Ed.  Miall,  esq.,  M.P.  for 
Rochdale. 

Aged  100,  Miss  Welsh,  of  Weycraft-house,  Ax- 
minster. 

At  Shrewsbury,  aged  79,  Julia,  widow  of  the 
Rev.  Rann  Kennedy,  late  of  Fox  Hollies,  Turdley, 
Worcestershire. 

At  Berryhead-viUa,  Brixham,  aged  77,  Mary, 
relict  of  Clement  Harris,  esq. 

At  St.  Austell,  aged  71,  Wm.  Prater,  esq.,  of 
St.  Austell  and  Exeter. 

At  Roeemoor,  Pembrokeshire,  aged  53,  Emma, 
wife  of  Richard  Penn,  esq.,  formerly  Ordnance 
Storekeeper  at  Quebec. 

At  Gulldford-st.,  aged  79,  Eunice  Wilmott 
Blackmore,  the  beloved  mother  of  lieut.  John 
Blackmore. 

At  Stoke,  Bucks,  aged  54,  Geo.  D.  B.  Beaimiont, 
eso. 

Nov.  15.  At  his  seat,  Harewood,  near  Calstock, 
Sir  William  L.  Salusbury  Trelawny,  Bart.  The 
deceased,  who  was  the  eighth  baronet  since  ito 
creation  in  1628,  succeeded  to  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenancy of  the  county  of  Cornwall  on  the  demise 
of  the  fate  Earl  Mount  Edgecimibe ;  the  eastern 
division  of  which  county  he  represented  in  par- 
liament in  1832-7.  Sir  William  Trelawnv  was 
bom  in  1781,  and  was  educated  at  Westmmster, 
and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  married  in  1807 
Patience,  dau.  of  J-  P.  Carpenter,  esq.,  and  in 
1834,  attained  the  title.  He  is  succeeded  by  his 
son,  John  Salusbury  Trelawney,  late  M.P.  for 
Tavistock . 

Aged  32*,  Capt.  Wm.  Whitaker  Maitland,  of  her 
Majesty's  49th  Reg.,  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Wm« 
Whitaker  Maitland,  esq.,  of  Loughton-hall,  Essex. 

Suddenly,  at  his  residence,  Maise-hill,  Green- 
wich-park, aged  58,  Thomas  W.  Horn,  esq.,  for 
many  years  in  the  H.E.L  Company's  Service,  and 
late  of'^Burton-crescent. 

Aged  72,  Ann,  wife  of  J.  H.  Sheppard,  esq.,  of 
Swindon. 

Very  suddenly,  at  Shrivenham,  Berks,  Thomaa 
Hopper,  esq.,  Lieut,  and  Assistant  Surgeon  of 
Royal  WUto  MiUtia,  formerly  of  Highworth, 
wilts,  and  for  many  ye«n  reauent  in  Seeding. 
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At  the  Parsonage,  Shirley,  Croydon,  the  wife 
of  the  Rer.  M.  T.  Farrar. 

At  Cliffe-villa,  Tutbury,  Staffordshire,  Samuel 
Horn,  esq. 

Nov.  16.  On  the  16th  instant  rlied  at  Hastings, 
in  the  79th  year  of  his  age,  Mr.  Henry  Henland, 
a  Germa  I  long  resident  in  this  country  as  a  scien- 
tific deal  r  in  minerals,  and  for  some  years  Foreign 
Secretary  of  the  Geological  Soc  (ty.  Mr.  Henland 
commenced  business  in  L  ndon  as  a  m  nera- 
logist  some  fifty  years  since,  having  purchased, 
as  the  basis  of  his  collection,  the  minerals  of  a 
renowned  dealer  of  the  last  century,  commonly 
known  to  connoisseurs  as  'Old  Humphrey.* 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  very  fine  collection  of 
minerals  in  the  British  Museum,  the  finest  col- 
lection, indeed,  known,  were  supplied  by  Mr. 
Henland,  or  purchased  by  the  Trustees  at  his 
p<  riodical  sales,  and  the  celebrated  collection  of 
the  late  Mr.  C.  Hampden  Turner,  of  RooVsnest, 
was  formed  by  him.  Through  the  exertions, 
chiefly,  of  Mr.  Henland,  an  important  catalogue 
of  this  last  collection  was  published.  It  was 
commenced  in  1820  bv  M.  Levy,  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Brussels,  and  completed, 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Brookes,  in  1837.  It 
fills  three  octavo  volumes  of  nearly  five  hundred 
pages  each,  und  Lb  accompanied  by  an  atlas  of  83 
quarto  plates,  containing  outline  diagrams  of 
more  than  a  thousand  forms  of  crysta  s,  all  drawn 
by  M.  LevT,  and  forming  the  most  valuable 
figures  of  tne  kind  extant. 

The  Norwich  Mercury  in  an'^ouncing  the 
death  of  Mr.  C.  Muskett,  a  well-known  and 
much  respected  bookseller  of  that  city,  states 
that  "  he  was  a  man  of  ripe  knowledge  in  me- 
dieval literature ;  collecting  old  books,  not 
alone  to  disperse  them  among  the  libraries 
of  the  noble  and  the  rich,  but  for  their  own 
sake ;  and  he  never  part  d  with  a  rare  or  a 
richlv-illust  rated  work  without  a  sigh  of  regret 
that  it  should  leave  his  own  possession.  Equally 
with  literature,  he  was  a  lover  of  the  fine-arts, 
and  his  own  collection  of  drav^ings  were  wit- 
nesses of  his  pure  taste,  his  practised  and  en- 
lightened knowledge.  Mr.  Muskett  was  also 
strongly  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  antiouities 
of  this  city,  and  had  made  large  and  valuable 
collections  for  (he  illustration  of  this  his  favourite 
pursuit.  Most  of  the  books,  within  the  last  eight 
or  ten  years,  which  have  been  published  on  lov  al 
antiquities,  came  from  Mr.  Muskett's  press,  while 
several  of  them  are  not  only  indebted  in  their 
outward  appearance  to  his  care  as  publisher,  but 
the  value  of  their  contents  increased  by  his 
gathered  information." 

At  Northgate,  Totnes,  aged  45,  Caroline  Frances, 
wife  of  Rear-Adm.  Frederick  Thomas  Mitchell, 
C.B. 

In  London,  suddenly,  of  apoplexy,  aged  49, 
Samuel  Bamfleld,  esq.,  solicitor,  Falmouth. 

In  Portland-place,  Brighton,  aged  54,  William 
Stratton,  esq.,  of  Little  Berkhampstead,  in  the 
county  of  Hertford. 

At  £xeter,  aged  84,  Thomas  Trood,  esq.,  of 
Chapple-house,  Moorwinstow,  Cornwall 

At  Rossall's-hotel,  Blackpool,  T.  Ainsworth 
Crook,  esq.,  of  Townhead-bouse,  Rochdale,  a 
magistrate  and  deputy-lieutenant  of  the  county, 
and  Captain  of  the  Rochdale  troop  of  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster's  Yeomanry  Cavalry. 

At  Marton-house,  Westmoreland,  William  John 
Courtenay,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Franda  John 
Courtenay,  Rector  of  North  Bovey. 

Kezia,  wife  of  the  Rev.  S.  Percy,  of  Guildford, 
Surrejr,  brother  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Percy,  of 
Warwick. 

At  Old  Malton,  aged  95,  Mary,  relict  of  Mr. 
Mark  Cousins.  She  has  left  four  sons  and  five 
daughters,  was  grandmother  to  110  children,  and 
great-grandmother  to  sixty  children.  It  is  seventy 
years  since  she  was  married. 

At  Cromer,  Norfolk,  aged  80,  Martha,  widow 
of  John  Morria,  esq.,  of  Ampthill-houae,  Beds. 
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At  her  residence,  'Sydenham,  aged  74,  Eliza- 
beth, eldest  surviving  ^ughter  of  the  late  Francis 
Rivington,  esq. 
At  Herongate,  aged  74,  T.  Richardson,  esq. 
At  Cheltenham,  aged  63,  Frances  Rachel,  relict 
of  Rear-Adm.  Colquitt. 

At  Black  heath,  aged  84,  Joe  Ann,  widow  of  the 
late  Col.  FranckUn,  Royal  Artillery. 

In  Lower  Phillimore-pl.,  Kensington,  aged  53, 
Mary  Elizabeth,  the  only  sister  of  John  Miland, 
esq.,  of  Mount-st.,  Berkley-sq. 

Nor.  17.  At  his  residence,  Camden-town,  aged 
45,  Mr.  David  Bogue,  publisher,  of  Fleet-street. 
He  was  of  a  respectuhle  family  In  the  county  of 
Berwick,  and  the  nephew  of  Dr.  Bogue,  author 
of  «*The  Divine  Authority  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment." In  early  life  Mr.  Bogue  became  assistant 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Ireland,  bookseller,  of  Edinburgh. 
While  in  this  position  Mr.  Bogue  was  offered 
more  lucrative  engagements :  but  from  a  feeling 
of  honour  he  refused  to  quit  nis  ailing  employer, 
and  remained  with  him  till  his  death.  In  1836 
Mr.  Bogue  came  to  London,  bringing  vith  him 
letters  of  introduction  to  Mr.  TUt,  who  inimecii- 
ately  engaged  his  services,  soon  after  took  him 
into  partnership,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  years  retired  from  the  business,  leaving 
it  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bogue.  Mr. 
Bogue,  although  of  a  quiet,  unassuming  dis- 
position, possessed  great  intelligence  and  untir- 
ing energy.  He  was  the  aTionyroous  author  of 
several  works— chiefiy  books  for  children,— which 
were  received  with  favour.  He  wus  a  man  of 
enterprise,  kind  and  geneious  in  disposition,  and 
of  the  strictest  integrity.  He  leaves  a  widow  and 
five  young  children  to  mourn  their  loss. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Colonel  Gordon 
Drummond,  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  which 
took  place  at  the  residence  of  W.  E.  Wooler, 
esq.,  of  Durham.  The  gallant  deceased  was  the 
son  of  Gen.  Sir  Gordon  Drummond,  G.C.B.,  who 
married  the  eldest  daughter  of  W.  Russell,  esq., 
of  Brancepeth-castle,  Durham,  aunt  to  the*Vis- 
cotmtess  Boyne.  The  gallant  officer's  remains 
will  be  interred  in  Kensal  Green  cemetery. 

At  Groevenor-terr.,  Belgrave-road,  rimlico, 
aged  64,  Lieut. -Col.  John  Francis  Power,  com- 
manding Depot  of  the  British  German  Legion, 
Shomcliffe,  late  of  the  3&th  Regt,  and  formerly 
of  the  3rd  Hussars,  King's  German  Legion.  He 
fought  at  Copenhagen,  Benavente,  Corunna,  and 
Waterloo. 

Wm.  M'Gowan,  esq..  Provost  of  Dumfries.  Mr. 
M'Gowan,  who  has  been  long  known  and  respect- 
ed as  a  solicitor,  and  latterly  as  agent  for  the 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Banx  here,  took  an  ac- 
tive and  useful  part  Gi  public  affairs,  and  was  one 
of  the  leading  promoters  of  various  local  im- 
provements. He  was  elected  chief  magistrate  of 
his  native  town  little  more  than  twelve  months 
ago,  and  at  that  time  many  years  of  usefulness 
appeared  to  be  before  him.  He  is  the  third  pro- 
vost of  the  burgh  who  has  died  while  holding 
office  within  the  memory  of  the  present  gene- 
ration. 

At  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  aged  77,  Wm.  Knyvett, 
esq. 

iin,  Catharine  Wedderbum  MacGregor,  relict 
of  Mi^or-Oen.  Jaa.  Murray  MacGregor,  formerly 
of  the  Bengal  Cavalry. 

At  her  residence.  Park-road,  Kennington, 
Sophia,  widow  of  Obadiah  Elliot,  esq.,  of  Spring- 
hiu,  Bromley,  Kent. 

Nov.  18.  Aged  65,  Mr.  Ralph  Rostron,  of  Bridge- 
mill,  near  Whitworth,  Lancashire.  By  steatly 
and  patient  industry,  Mr.  Roetron,  who  was  ori- 
ginally a  band-loom  weaver,  obtained  great 
wealth,  and  became  one  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturers in  the  vicinity  of  Rochdale. 

At  Clapham  Rise,  aged  100,  Sarah,  relict  of 
Wm.  Barr,  esq.,  of  CamberweU,  and  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Coaens.  Vicar  of  Teddington. 

At  Clarendon-road,  Kenainffton,  aged  20,  Thos., 
third  son  of  the  late  Alexander  Dalrymple,  esq., 
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of  Broomfield-house,  Southgate,  and  of  the 
island  of  Dominica,  West  Indies. 

At  Birch-green,  Wivelsfield,  Alexander  Gra- 
ham, esq.,  of  Danehill,  Sussex,  son  of  the  lale 
John  Graham,  esq.,  of  Highgate,  Middlesex. 

At  Lucas-pl.,  Commercial-road  east,  aged  40, 
Capt.  Richard  Casson,  formerly  of  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Company's  Service. 

At  his  residence,  \v  cstmoreland>pL,  Bath,  aged 
91,  Wm.  Nias,  esq. 

At  Macduff,  aged  72,  Alexander  Carney,  esq., 
for  many  years  provost  of  the  burgh. 

Aged  60,  Jane  Elixabeth,  wife  of  John  Reay, 
esq.,  of  Gloucester-gardens,  Uy de-park,  and  of 
the  Gill,  Cumberland. 

At  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  £dw.  Finoin  Ellis,  esq., 
late  of  the  Grove,  Hendon,  Middlesex. 

Ifov.  19.  At  the  Hot  Wells,  Clifton,  Bristol, 
aged  73,  Arthur  Palmer,  esq.,  barrister-at-law, 
late  Commissioner  in  Bankrup  cy,  and  Judge  of 
the  Bristol  County  Court. 

At  her  residence.  Avenue-house,  Southampton, 
aged  87,  Elinor,  relict  of  Charles  Ward,  esq.,  of 
Holly-mount,  in  the  Queen's  County,  and  of 
Merrion-sq.,  Dublin,  and  dau.  of  the  late  llight 
Hon.  Stephen  Kadcliffe,  Judge  of  the  Preroga- 
tive Court,  &c.,  Dublin. 

Aged  63,  William  Beck  with  France,  esq.,  of 
Cadogan-pl.,  many  years  a  magistrate  and  deputy- 
lieut.  of  the  county  of  Middlesex. 

At  Wylan,  Northumberland,  uged73,  Elizabeth, 
second  dau.  of  the  late  Christopher  Blackett,  esq. 

At  Little  Baddow-haU,  aged  70,  Captain  Tweed, 
R.N. 

Nov.  20.  Lady  Stafford,  wife  of  the  present 
Lord  Stafford,  and  cousin  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
She  was  found  dead  in  her  bed  at  Costessy-park, 
near  Norwich.  Her  ladyship  had  recently  suf- 
fered from  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel,  but  was 
believed  to  be  returning  to  convalescence. 

At  Bristol,  Thomas  Strang wayes,  esq.,  late 
Captain  in  her  Majesty's  65th  Reg. 

At  the  Rectory,  Croston,  Lancashire,  aged  61, 
John  Masters,  es^  ,  late  of  the  Hon.  E.  I.  Com- 
pany's civil  service,  and  one  of  hei*  Majesty's 
Justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Lancaster. 

At  his  house  in  Vienna,  Edward  Kenyon,  esq., 
only  brother  of  John  Kenyon,  esq.,  of  Devon- 
shire-pl.,  Marylebone. 

Nov.  21.  At  the  Rectory,  Northiam,  aged  75, 
Sarah,  wife  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Lord,  D.D., 
Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Oxford,  Rector  of 
Barfreystone,  Kent,  and  Northiam,  Sussex. 

At  Burton  Overy  Rectory,  aged  66,  Frances 
Topp,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thorp,  formerly 
rector  of  that  place. 

Aged  40,  William  Moore,  esq.,  of  Moorehill  and 
Sapperton,  in  the  countv  of  Watcrford,  Ireland, 
a  collateral  branch  of  the  Earls  of  Moimtcashel 
and  Kington. 

At  Wisbech,  aged  83,  John  Girdlestone,  esq., 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Girdlestone,  of 
Thomey,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely. 

At  Holt,  aged  38,  Maria,  the  wife  of  John  Orris, 
esq.,  of  Hindringham. 

Nov.  22.  At  his  seat,  Oakle;^-hall,  near  Basing- 
BtokCj  Hants,  aged  73,  William  Beach,  esq.,  of 
Keenl-house. 

Aged  80,  Marion  Welstead,  esq.,  of  Stonely- 
hall,  Kimbolton,  a  magistrate  for  the  county  of 
Huntingdon,  and  chairman  of  the  petty  sesaionfl 
at  St.  Neot's. 

At  Brunnas-lodge,  Llandrillo,  Merionethshire, 
aged  91,  Frances  Wynne,  spinster.  She  was  the 
granddau.  of  Ells  Wynne,  of  Lasynis,  "Bardd 
Cwsg." 

At  Brough-hall,  Yorkshire,  aged  48,  Charles 
Wright  esa .,  youngest  son  of  the  late  John  Wright, 
cq.,  of  Kelvedon-hall.  Essex. 

At  Woolwich,  aged  71,  Emma  Lady  Frazer, 
widow  of  Sir  Augustus  Simon  Frazer,  (R.H.A.i 
K.C.B. 

At  Gloucesicr-row.  Weymouth,  aged  31,  Eliza- 
beth, wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  6)x,  late  66th  Regt. 

At  his  seat,  Salruc-house,  situate  on  the  Little 
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Killeries,  Ireland,  Lieut.-Oen.  Alexander  Thomp- 
son, Col.-in-Chief  of  the  74th  Highlanders,  now 
in  India.  Gen.  Thompson  was  at  Busach,  the  re- 
treat to  Torres  Vedras,Fuentes  d'Onor  (wounded), 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  for  which  he  was  made  a  Brevet- 
Major.  At  Badaioz  he  was  also  wounded  while 
leading  one  of  tne  storming  parties  of  300  men. 
He  also  shared  in  the  victories  of  Salamanca,  Vit- 
toria,  St.  Sebastian,  Nivelle,  Orthes,  and  various 
skirmishes,  for  which  he  had  a  gold  medal  and 
the  silver  war-medal  with  nine  clasps.  The  nan  e 
of  the  gallant  veteran  has  been  long  associated 
with  his  efforts  to  improve  and  cultivate  the 
wildest  parts  of  the  far  west  of  Ireland,  Conne- 
mara. 

Nov.  23.  At  her  ho  sc,  Bath,  aged  82,  Julia 
Anne,  Countess  Dowager  of  Roden. 

At  Blackpool,  T.  A.  Crook,  esq.,  one  of  the 
Rochdale  magistrates,  and  for  a  long  time  captain 
of  the  Rochdale  troop  of  yeomanry. 

At  Melton  Mowbray,  aged  87,  Elizabeth,  relict 
of  Thos.  Clarke,  gent.,  coroner,  and  mother  of 
E.  H.  M.  Clarke,  esq.,  the  present  coroner. 

At  Jersey,  aged  52,  Charles  Edward  Hanham, 
esq.,  son  of  Chas.  Hanham,  esq.,  and  nephew  of 
the  late  Rev.  Sir  Jas.  Hanham,  Bart.,  of  Dean's 
Court,  in  the  county  of  Dorset. 

At  Flixton-hall,  Suffolk,  Sarah,  relict  of  the 
Rev.  Townley  tlark'on. 

Ago  I  68,  Edward  Hill,  esq.,  of  the  Lawn,  South 
Lambeth,  and  father  of  tiie  Rev.  E.  J.  HiU,  Rector 
of  Panfield,  Essex. 

At  Great  Marow,  Bucks,  aged  66,  Sarah,  relict 
of  Thomas  Gibbons,  esq. 

Nov.  24.  At  Bath,  aged  46,  John  Crook  Rum- 
sey,  esq.,  of  Solihull,  Warwickshire,  late  of  Bea- 
consfield,  Bucks,  eldest  surviving  son  of  the  late 
Dr.  Nathaniel  Rumsey,  of  Remenham-hill,  Berks. 

At  Vienna,  Baron  'llammer-Purgstall,  one  of 
the  mo^t  celebrated  Orientalists  of  the  day.  The 
deceased,  who  was  occupied  in  writing  until  a 
very  short  time  before  his  death,  suddenly  co- 
vered his  face  with  his  hands,  and  re^«ting  them 
on  his  desk,  fell  asleep,  to  wake  no  more. 

Aged  54,  Blaquire  Talbot,  esq.,  of  the  Mid  le 
Temple,  barrister-at-law,  second  surviving  son 
of  the  late  Robert  Talbot,  esq.,  of  Stone  Castle, 
Kent. 

In  London,  aged  53,  Mary  Ann,  wife  of  W.  IT. 
C.  Grey,  M.D.,  surgeon,  formerly  of  Bristol,  and 
late  of  Colchester. 

Aged  59.  at.the  Vicarage,  East  Stoke,  Elizabeth 
Adiuns,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Fawsett,  M.A., 
vicar  of  that  parish. 

At  Wellbury,  Herts,  aged  69,  Ann  Burroughs, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  Lynch  Burroughs. 

Aged  80,  Margaret,  relict  of  the  Rev.  W.  Athcr- 
ton,  and  mother  of  W.  Atherton,  esq.,  M.P. 

At  Shrewsbury,  aged  62,  Richard  Loxdale,  esq. 

At  Serampore-terrace,  Hammersmith,  aged  81, 
Chas.  Powell,  esq.,  formerly  of  Syford,  Staffordsh. 

Nov.  25.  At  Denmark-hill,  aged  34,  Mr.  Angus 
B.  Reach.  This  gentleman,  whose  literary  exer- 
tions were  prematurely  terminated  about  two 
years  since,  by  paialytic  affection,  expind  on 
Tuesday  last.  Mr.  Angus  Reach's  amiable  qua- 
lities, no  less  than  his  intellect,  had  endeared 
him  to  a  large  circle  of  friends,  and  we  recently 
had  occasion  to  record  that  the  most  success- 
ful of  amateur  theatrical  performances  was 
given  for  his  benefit.  Later,  her  Majesty  was 
pleased  to  confer  upon  him  the  gift  of  £100. 
He  leaves  a  widow,  but  was  childless,  and  his 
remains  will  be  deposited  in  the  cemetery  at 
Norwood.  He  was  best  known  as  the  dramatio 
and  musical  critic  of  the  "  Morning  Chronicle," 
and  as  the  author  of  two  novels,  **  Leonard  Lind- 
say," and  ••  Clement  I>orimer,"  of  a  pleaiiant  vo- 
lume of  sketches  of  French  scenery  and  manu'  rs, 
entitled,  "  Claret  and  Oiives,  or  the  Garonne  and 
the  Rhone,"  and  of  the  once  so  popular  *♦  Natural 
History  of  the  Bores,"  "Natural  History  of 
Humbugs,"  and  **  Romance  of  a  Mince  Pie."  He 
also  wrote  an  immense  number  of  mag^azinc  pa- 
pers, and  dontriboted  many  leaders  to  the  '  Mom- 
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ing  Chronicle,"  and  a  weekly  letter  of  political 
gOAHip  to  the  "Inverness  Courier."  Ilia  inde- 
pendent publications  were  all  issued  by  Mr. 
Bogue,  who  was  one  of  his  closest  and  best  friends, 
and  who  died  just  a  week  before  him,  regretted 
by  every  littiraieur  in  London. 

At  Brixton,  aged  73,  Marv  Ann,  relict  of  the 
late  John  Covey ,Je8q.,  formerly  Registrar-General 
of  Sliiitping,  CustOiu-Hoase,  London. 

Aged  28,  Paulina,  only  dan.  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Cockerel!,  of  North  Weald  vicarage.  Essex. 

At  Acomb,  near  York,  aged  85,  William  Hale, 
esq. 

At  I^aming^on,  Mrs.  Gibbins,  relict  of  Brurton 
Gibbins,  esq.,  late  of  Smethwick,  Staffordshire. 

At  his  residence,  Brunswick-sq.,  aged  75,  Wm. 
Holmes,  o'q. 

Nor.  26.  At  his  residence,  Romscy-house,  Calne, 

aged  78,  Benedict  John  Angel  Brown  Angel,  esq. 

At  Paris,  aged  29,  Lieut.  Leslie  Nicholson,  late 

of  the  BengcQ  army,  fifth  son  of  the  late  Ralph 

Nicholson,  esq. 

At  Fairford,  Gloucestershire,  aged  57,  Capt. 
George  Snell,  R  N. 

Now  27.  At  Tortworth -court,  Gloucestershire, 
aged  19,  the  Hon.  Howard  Moreton,  Lt.  7th  Royal 
Fusiliers,  and  seventh  son  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Ducie. 

Of  apoplexy,  Mr.  John  Lamb,  the  well-known 
and  very  popular  Quaker  correspondent  of  the 
"  Northern  Whig,"  and  writer  of  the  •*  Notes  on 
the  State  of  the  Country." 

At  her  house,  Qloocster-terracc,  Hyde-park, 
aged  67,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sophia  Hall,  wife  of 
Richard  Hall,  esq.,  late  of  Park-lane. 

At  his  residence,  Canterbury,  Toke  James 
8iramonds  son  of  the  late  Toke  James  Simmonds, 
LieuL  of  Sandgate-oastle. 

At  8oathampton-pl.,  Euston-sq.,  aged  69,  Mr. 
ThomacC.  Shaw,  late  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Spottis- 
woodes  and  Shaw,  printers,  New-street-sq.,  cit>'. 

Nor.  28.  At  Porche«ter  sq.,  Hyde-park,  Maj.- 
(}en.  Stephen  Moody,  H.E.I.C.,  Bengal  Establish- 
ment. 

At  Upper  Grosvcnor-st.,  aged  85,  Gen.  Sir 
Henrv  John  Cuming,  K.C.H.,  Col.  of  the  12th 
Royal  Lancers. 

At  his  residence,  Amewood,  near  Lymington, 
»ged  58,  John  Collet,  esq.,  of  Upper  Belgrravc-st. 

Nov.  28.  At  Boltons,  W^est  Brompton,  aged  92. 
Catharine,  relict  of  Lieut.-Col.  Dales,  K.H.  and 
F.R.S.,  formerly  of  the  4th,  or  King's  Own 
Regiment. 

Nov.  29.  At  Middlewich,  suddenly,  aged  85, 
"William  Naylor,  esq.,  formerly  of  Nantwich. 

At  Thomton-le-Street,  Thirsk,  aged  5,  Isabel, 
only  dan.  of  Lord  and  Lady  Greenock. 

At  Springfield,  Abingdon,  aged  46,  Mary  Eliza- 
beth, wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Strange,  D.li. 

Nov.  30.  At  Aldebnrgh,  Suffolk,  aged  75,  John 
Lee  Farr,  esq.,  formerly  of  North  Coor  hall. 

At  Aylesmore-housc,  Gloucestershire,  aged  64, 
Rebecca  Mary,  wife  of  W.  H.  Peel,  esq.,  of  Ayles- 
more,  and  dan.  of  the  late  William  Curre,  esq., 
of  Ilton-court,  Monmouthshire. 

At  Cintra,  Torquay,  Devonshire,  Susan  Dill- 
wjTi,  widow  of  Commodore  Connor,  United  States. 

Aged  87,  Thomas  Llewellin,  .esq.,  of  Forest- 
house,  Dalston. 

At  his  residence.  Great  Coram-8t.>  Russel-sq., 
•gred  66,  Peter  Poland,  esq. 

Lately,  at  Mouriac,  in  France,  of  typhus  fever, 
aged  21,  John  Arthur  Herbert.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  ••  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  Knighting  VeUs- 
quez,"  one  of  the  most  admired  pictures  in  the 
exhibition  at  the  National  Gallery  this  year,  and 
one  which,  by  its  genuine  feeling  and  historio 
truth,  attracted  the  si>ecial  oommendation  of  her 
Majesty  and  Prince  Albert,  who  highly  compli- 
mentea  Mr.  Herbert  on  his  son's  success  and  pro- 
mise of  future  distinction.  The  painting  itself, 
we  believe,  was  purchased  by  the  ex-Lord-Mayor, 
being  selected  for  his  lordsbip  by  an  academician 
whom  he  hod  commissioned  to  purchase  the  best 
cabinet  picture  in  the  exhibltton.    Mr.  Herbert 


had  been  educated  at  Oscott  Cdlcge,  under  Dr. 
"NViseman,  and,  after  leaving  school,  had  studied 
painting  imder  his  father,  with  whom  he  had 
spent  two  years  and  a  half  in  France.  The  body 
has  been  brought  to  England,  and  buried  at  St. 
John's-wood. 

At  Connemara,  aged  70,  Shawn  Nabontree,  one 
of  the  hist  of  the  mythical  line  of  **  Irish  Giants." 
He  owed  his  sobri/uet  to  his  unusual  stature* 
being  a  man  of  extraordinary  athletic  symmetry 
— ^namely,  seven  feet  in  height,  and  weighing 
over  20  stone.  His  family,  the  Joyces,  has  been 
for  many  years  one  of  the  wonders  of  Connemara. 
He  has  left  four  stalwart  sons. 

At  Dunbrooke,  parish  of  Hollywood,  county  of 
Wicklow,  at  the  advanced  age  of  113  years,  Mr. 
Michael  Legro.  He  retained  full  possession  of 
all  his  faculties  to  the  last  moment:  and  at  an 
investigation  lately  held  by  order  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  in  England,  concerning  the  next  (^ 
kin,  which  involv^  the  disposal  of  many  thou- 
sand pounds,  his  evidence,  which  be  gave  in  the 
most  clear  and  satisfactory  manner,  was  most 
important.  His  health  was  always  excellent, 
and  up  to  an  hour  before  his  death  he  never 
knew  what  it  was  to  be  unwell. 

Of  apoplexy,  aged  33,  M.  Goujon,  a  young 
astronomer  of  great  eminence,  who  was  cho.seii 
by  the  late  M.  Arago  for  his  assistant. 

At  his  rcAdence,  Talbot-houae,  Nottingham, 
aged  75,  George  Atkinson,  esa. 

In  Java,  Col.  Baron  de  Renkin,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  officers  of  the  Dutch  troops  in  that 
island.  He  was  a  iineal  descendant  of  Swalin- 
Renkin,  known  in  France  by  the  name  of  Rcnne- 
quin-Sualem,  the  inventor  of  the  celebrated  ma- 
chine of  Marley  for  raising  water  from  the  Seine 
to  supply  the  palace  and  gardens  at  Versailles. 

Aged  75,  M.  Mareille,  of  the  Rue  Troudon, 
PariH,  an  enthiudastic  collector  of  pictures  and 
works  of  art,  leaving  behind  him  a  collection  of 
about  4,000  paintings,  the  fruit  of  fift}'  years  of 
untiring  research. 

Aged  80,  M.  Schwilgue,  sen.,  the  celebrated 
maker  of  the  astronomical  clock  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Strasburg. 

Suddenly,  aged  40,  Chas.  Montgomerie,  only  son 
of  Kir  Chas  M.  Lamb,  Bart.,  of  Beauport,  Sussex. 

Dec.  2.  At  Plas  Power,  Denbighshire,  aged  86, 
Thomas  Fitzhugh,  esq. 

At  the  meetii^  of  the  Liverpool  Town  Council, 
yesterday  (Tuesday),  a  vote  of  condolence  was 
moved  to  the  widow  of  the  late  R.  V.  Tates,  esq., 
a  merchant  and  magistrate  of  the  borough,  re- 
cently deceased.  In  seconding  the  vote  of  con- 
dolence, Mr.  John  Stewart,  the  late  mayor,  said 
that  when  the  idea  of  a  public  park  for  Uverpool 
was  first  mooted,  Mr.  Tates  offered  to  give  £5,000 
towards  it ;  and  when  the  scheme  fell  through,  he 
purchased  100  acres  of  land,  now  known  as  the 
Prince's  Park,  for  £50,000,  which  park  is  free  to 
the  public  for  seventy-five  years,  Mr.  Yates*  estate 
being  also  charged  with  the  payment  of  £1,000 
per  annum  to  keep  it  in  repair,  till  such  time  as 
the  property  a4Jacent  to  the  Park  may  be  sold  to 
detnj  the  charoe. 

Dec.  S.— Aged  71,  Edward  Armstrong,  esq.,  of 
Arlington-terrace,  Broughton-lane,  Manchester. 

Of  bronchitia,  at  Victoria-st.,  Pimlico,  aged  45, 
Major  Edward  Innes  Robinson,  formerly  of  the 
7th  Bengal  Cavalry,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Sir 
George  Abercrombie  Robinson,  Bart.,  of  Batt's- 
house,  Somersetshire. 

At  Qadlys,  Aberdare,  South  Wales,  aged  63, 
George  Rowland  Morgan,  esq.,  one  of  her  Ma- 
jetty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  county  of 
Glamorgan. 

At  hb  reeidenee,  Cambridge-terrace,  Hyde- 
park,  aged  89,  John  Matthew  Bulkeley,  esa. 

Dee.  4.  At  T<Ht2aay,  of  consiunption,  Henry 
Sole,  eeq.,  of  Devonport,  solicitor,  }*ounKest  son 
of  the  late  Edw.  Sole,  esq.,  solicitor,  Devonport. 

At  Rectory-villas,  West  Hackney,  the  residence 
of  his  brother-in-law,  D.  M.  Aitken,  esr.,  M.D., 
oC  Oourtikey-ter.,  Kingsland. 
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At  Nocton,  Lincolnshire,  a^ed  20,  Edward, 
twin  son  of  the  Rev.  Edward  WilBon,  M.A., 
Vtcar  of  that  pariah. 

At  his  residence,  Homton-et.,  Kensington, 
aged  60,  Peter  Smith,  esq. 

Dec.  5.  At  St.  Clairtown  Bank,  Flfeshire, 
James  Bogie,  esq.,  of  Balbie. 

At  Brighton,  aged  74,  Frederick  Nash,  esq., 
member  of  the  Old  Society  of  Painters  in  Water- 
oelours. 

At  Poole,  aged  37,  Ann  Strong  Stevenson,  wife 
of  C.  Keats,  esq.,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Wm. 
Adey,  esq. 

Dee.  6.  At  Coimty'terrace,  Camherwell,  aged 
67,  Stephen  Westbrook,  esq.,  late  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  ••  Oxford  Chronicle." 

At  'Wltton-hoiise,  Northwich,  Cheshire,  aged 
80,  Frances,  relict  of  the  Rev.  William  Yates, 
Rector  of  Eoclestoo,  near  Chorley,  Lancashire. 

At  New  Bridge-st.,  Blackfriars,  aged  74,  Ann, 
wife  of  Mr.  Thomas  Masters,  pubUsher  of  **  Bell's 
Weekly  Messenger." 

Dee.  7.  At  the  Elms,  Shirley,  near  South- 
ampton, Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  Henry  Grimes,  esq., 
late  of  Coton-house,  Warwickshire. 

Dee.  8.  At  Gre^iwood,  Hants,  aged  35,  W.  H. 
West,  esq.,  1st  Madras  Fusiliers,  fourth  son  of 


Lient.-Col.  West,  late  Scotch  Fusilier  Guards,  and 
grandson  of  the  late  Lieut. -Col.  West  of  the  same 
Reg.,  and  Lieut.-Govemor  of  Landguard  Fort. 

At  Pulteney-st.,  aged  64,  Capt.  Robert  Stuart» 
R.N. 

Dee.  9.  At  Queen  Anne-st.,  Cavendish-sq., 
aged  69,  Maj.-Oen.  Sir  Archibald  Chalmer,  R.A. 

At  Isleworth,  aged  73,  William  Mount,  esq^ 
formerly  of  Leytonstone. 

Deo.  10.  At  Gadly^,  Aberdare,  South  Wale0» 
aged  63,  George  Rowland  Morgan,  esq.,  J.  P. 
for  the  county  of  Glamorgan. 

Dee.  11.  In  London,  aged  42,  Wm.  Frederick 
Lewis,  esq.,  one  of  the  Puisne  Judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Jamaica,  second  son  of  the  late 
James  Lewis,  esq.,  Commissioner  of  Slave  Com- 
pensation. 

Dee.  12.  The  Lord  Almaric  Athelstan'  Spenoer 
Churchill,  son  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, by  the  Hon.  Charlotte  Aug^usta  Flower, 
second  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 

At  Fulham,  aged  77,  John  Waller,  esq.,  late 
cashier  in  the  office  of  Woods  and  Forests. 

Dec.,\Z.  At  Springwood-house,  near  Hudders- 
field,  aged  64,  John  Siarkey.  esq. 

At  Cumberland-st.,  Warwick-sq.,  aged  47,  Capt. 
H.  Murrey  £.  Allen,  R.N. 
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By  SYLVANUS  URBAN,  Gent. 


MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


JOHN  BRITTON,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

Mr.  Ueban, — It  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  some  memorial  of  a  higher 
character  than  a  mere  "tablet"  would 
have  been  proposed  as  a  record  of  the  late 
Mr.  Britton*8  name  and  services.  Salis- 
bm-y  Cathedral  has  been  selected,  very  pro- 
perly, to  receive  this  memorial,  but  I  would 
suggest  that,  instead  of  a  tablet,  an  altar- 
sereen  should  be  erected  to  supply  what  is 
now  so  palpably  wanting. 

The  good  example  which  has  recently 
been  afforded  at  Ely,  where  a  costly  memo- 
rial has  been  rendered  subservient  to  this 
sacred  purpose,  would  thus  be  followed, 
and  the  proportions  of  the  beautiful  build- 
ing in  question  would  be  restored. 

It  is  needless  now  to  speak  of  the  mis- 
deeds which  were  perpetrated  at  Salisbury, 
at  great  cost,  and  doubtless  with  the  b^ 
intentions,  in  the  days  of  Bishop  Barring- 
ton.  But  no  one  can  enter  Salisbury  Ca- 
thedral without  being  struck  at  once  with 
the  absence  of  an  altar-screen — the  cus- 
tomary and  fitting  termination  of  a  choir 
— and  without  feeling  a  strong  wish  that 
it  should  be  supplied. 

Tlie  screen  would,  of  course,  be  attached 
to  the  columns  supporting  the  three  beau- 
tiful eastern  arches,  and  one  act  of  ruthless 
destruction  would  thus  be  repaired.  The 
name  of  Britton,  and  the  occa»on  which 
gave  rise  to  this  memorial,  might  be  re- 
corded on  a  brass-()Iate  at  the  hEu;k  of  the 
screen. 

If  this  proposal  shouM  not  meet  the  views 
of  those  who  s  ek  to  do  honour  to  his 
memory,  another  appropriate  memorial 
might  be  selected.  One  of  the  windows  in 
the  Chapter-house  might  be  filled  with 
painted  glass,  and  be  treated  as  "  a  memo- 
rial window ;"  thus  added  beauty  would 
be  imparted  to  that  exquisite  structure 
and  the  plan  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 
its  restoration  would  be  further  carried 
out. 

With  respect  to  a  tablet,  I  must  add  a 
few  words,  not  only  from  my  own  long- 
cherished  diiilike  to  that  most  unmeaning, 
idle  form  of  sepulchral  memorial,  but  that 
Britton's  ft-iends  and  admirers  may  be  fully 
aware  of  the  strong  opinions  which  he 
himself  entertained  on  this  subject: — 


"No  one,"  he  says,  "until  very  lately,  has 
queationod  the  proprietv  of  placing  public  memo- 
rials within  the  widls  of  churches ;  but  we  know 
that  these  sacred  spots  and  honorary  privilefres 
have  been  most  woefully  misused,  and  even  dis- 
graced, on  too  many  occasions.  A  respected  friend 
has  (in  a  recent  work)  agitated  this  subject.  He 
most  iastly  reprobates  all  the  vulgar  and  taste- 
less slabs,  sculpture,  and  inscriptions  that  have 
too  long  defaced  the  architectural  biauties  of 
Christian  temp\eB."—Appeai  for  th4  lUttotation 
qf  Eedclif  Church,  1842,  p.  20. 

In  Winchester  Cathedral — 

"  There  are  several  slabs  and  monuments  in- 
serted in  and  attached  to  the  walls,  and  which 
are  not  only  injurious  to  the  effect  of  the  whole, 
but  some  are  destructive  of  the  architecture. 

"  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,"  Briiton  continues, 
"  that  our  veneraMe  and  noble  cathedrals  should 
have  been  disgraced  and  disfigured  by  potty 
monumental  tablets,  often  ruinous  to  the  stabi- 
lity of  bailding8."~irutory  of  Winchester  Ca- 
thedral, p.  79. 

May  we  not  hope  that  the  pro|)Osition 
submitted  to  the  Boyal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  on  the  12th  inst.,  to  erect  a 
tablet  to  Britton*s  memory,  in  Salisbury 
Cathedral,  will  be  at  once  withdrawn,  and 
a  more  satisfactory  memorial  substituted. 

J.  H.  MARKLAND. 
Bath,  Jan,  1857. 


TOLLING  OF  THE  GREAT  BELL 
OF  ST.  PAUL'S. 

Mb.  Ubbatt, — In  the  programme,  pub- 
lished by  the  cathedral  authorities,  for  the 
installation  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don (Dr.  Tait),  it  is  announced  that  during 
the  prog^ress  of  the  procession  from  the 
chapter-house  to  the  cathedral,  "  the  great 
bell  will  be  tolled."  Now  I,  as  one  of  the 
public,  have  been  led  to  believe  (probably 
a  popular  error)  that  the  "  great  bell"  is 
tolled  only  upon  the  death  of  a  member  of 
the  royal  family,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
or  the  lord  mayor  during  his  mayoralty. 
That  it  should  be  tdled  for  a  bishop  still 
f II  6996,  though  officially  defimct,  is  never- 
theless an  anomaly  which  perhaps  you  can 
reconcile. 

Was  it  typical  of  this  abnegation,  abro- 
gation, or  divesture  of  the  official  exist- 
ence of  the  late  diocesan,  indicating  that 
<*  Othello's  occupation's  done  ?" 

Yours,  Ac.,  Civis. 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS  IN  1867. 

The  younger  members  of  the  House  of  Peers  must  regard  with  peculiar 
satisfaction  the  consideration  which  this  exalted  branch  of  the  legislature  at 
present  enjoys  in  popular  estimation,  and  the  influence  which  it  cxercisos 
upon  public  opinion.  The  veteran  statesmen  and  great  debaters  of  the 
upper  chamber  were  always  sure  of  an  audience  as  often  as  they  chose  to 
address  the  House  and  the  country.  When  Lord  Lyndhurtt  reviewed  a 
Whig  session,  or  the  Great  Duke  solemnly  advised  their  lordships  to  agree 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  every  tone  and  syllable  vibrated  through 
the  land.  But  these  great  occasions  were  comparatively  rare,  and  their 
lordships  seemed  tacitly  to  recognise  the  inferior  and  secondary  rSh  in 
public  affairs  which  they  were  condemned  to  flll. 

About  the  time,  however,  when  the  present  century,  if  it  had  been  a  Ger- 
man Benedict,  would  have  been  keeping  its  golden  wedding,  a  few  young 
peers  began  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  position  which  their  order  occupied 
in  the  political  world.  They  found  their  college  contemporaries  in  the 
other  House  occupying  a  large  share  of  public  attention.  Their  speeches 
were  in  all  the  newspapers ;  they  were  attacked  or  praised  in  leading 
articles ;  they  were  regarded  by  this  or  that  party  as  men  of  promise ;  and 
were,  in  short,  bringing  their  talents  to  bear  upon  the  political  instruction 
of  their  countrymen.  Our  young  noblemen  likewise  felt  the  stirrings  of  a 
noble  ambition.  They,  too,  longed  for  a  share  of  fame  and  influence,  and 
were  half-disposed  to  regret  that  the  accident  of  birth  had  removed  them 
from  a  chamber  in  which  almost  all  political  power  and  influence  seemed  to 
be  centred.  They  took  counsel  together :  they  visited  the  reporters*  gallery. 
Having  satisfied  themselves  that,  in  the  first  place,  they  could  not  be  heard, 
they  sought  for  suggestions  from  the  representatives  of  the  press,  and  took 
Sir  Charles  Barry  into  the  conclave.  The  gallery  was  brought  nearer  to  the 
speakers.  Still  the  result  was  unsatisfactory,  and  still  the  young  peers  perse- 
vered. What  they  did  and  whom' they  consulted  are  matters  which  probably 
belong  to  the  secret  history  of  the  period.  At  length  they  received  a  hint 
from  an  influential  quarter,  that  if  they  tried  the  experiment  of  making 
good  speeches,  they  would  most  likely  receive  the  same  attention  that  waa 
given  to  similar  speeches  in  the  Lower  House.  The  advice  was  judicious, 
and  the  prophecy  sound.  The  picture  was  better  painted  when  the  limner 
took  more  pains.  The  arts  of  oratory  suited  to  a  hall  of  oratory  began  to 
be  cultivated.  Voices  rose,  or  attempted  to  rise,  to  the  true  oratorical 
pitch,  and  the  complaints  against  Sir  C.  Barry  began  to  subside.     Slip- shod 
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language  and  feebleness  of  conception  began  to  give  place  to  a  more  digni- 
fied eloquence  and  more  statesmanlike  views,  and  our  youthful  peers  soon 
found  reporters,  readers,  and  admirers.  Fame  and  distinction  have  led 
some  to  high  office,  and  have  marked  out  others  for  a  future  share  in  the 
councils  of  the  Sovereign.  Earl  G-ranville  is  President  of  the  Council  and 
leader  of  the  House — a  proud  distinction  for  a  young  nobleman  whose 
modest  maiden-speech  in  the  great  Free-trade  debates  seems  only  an  echo 
of  yesterday.  The  Earl  of  Malmesbury  has  filled  the  high  office  of 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Lord  Wodehouse  is  her  Britannic 
Majesty's  representative  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  has  entered  upon  a  distin- 
guished diplomatic  career  under  the  most  favourable  auspices.  The  Duke 
of  Argyll  has  also  won  high  place  under  the  Crown.  Lords  Powis,  Nelson, 
Desart,  Carnarvon,  Donoughmore,  and  Bath  have  taken  an  honourable 
share  in  their  lordships'  debates,  and  have  shewn  themselves  qualified  to 
serve  their  country  either  in  office  or  in  opposition.  It  is  needless  to  relate 
the  gratification,  not  unmixed  with  pride,  with  which  the  efforts  of  the  young 
Benators  have  been  regarded  by  the  chiefs  of  their  respective  parties ;  yet  a 
graceful  picture  might  be  drawn  of  the  venerable  Lord  Lansdowne  as  the 
political  Mentor  of  the  young  Wiiig  noblemen  above-named,  and  every  one 
in  the  habit  of  attending  their  lordships'  debates  will  reraembei*  the 
generous  encouragement  and  the  friendly  "hear,  hear"  with  which  Lord 
Derby  is  wont  to  assist  his  young  lieutenants. 

The  emulation  and  ambition  of  the  junior  members  of  the  House  of 
Peers  have  not  only  vindicated  their  right  to  share  in  the  government  of  the 
country,  but  have  in  turn  stimulated  the  magnates  of  the  upper  chamber 
to  take  a  more  frequent  part  in  discussion.  They  no  longer  reserve  them- 
selves for  the  second  reading  of  the  great  measure  of  the  session,  but  freely 
exercise  their  right  to  enquire  into  the  conduct  of  th€  executive,  and  to 
examine  the  bills  brought  up  from  the  Commons.  Lord  Lyndhurst  has 
thrown  the  authority  of  his  name  and  reputation  into  the  scale  against 
Austrian  and  Neapolitan  oppression  and  tyranny.  Lord  EUenborough  has 
tendered  his  Indian  experience  to  the  Government  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war  with  Russia.  Lords  Grrey  and  Monteagle  have  given  advice  upon 
finance  and  taxation.  The  Marquis  of  Clanricarde  and  Lord  Albemarle 
have  inflicted  many  friendly  homilies  upon  the  Government  in  regard  to 
their  Indian  administration  ;  while  Lords  Brougham,  St.  Leonards,  Camp- 
bell, and  the  Lord  Chancellor  have  been  greatly  engaged  with  subjects  of 
law  reform.  An  assembly  that  boasts  a  Derby,  a  Clarendon,  and  an 
Aberdeen,  in  addition  to  the  great  names  above  cited,  is  sure  to  bring 
eloquence,  learning,  dignity,  and  pre-eminent  ability  to  the  discussion  of 
great  topics.  If  their  lordships  now  descend  more  frequently  into  the 
legislative  arena,  and  if  their  debates  have  gained  proportionately  in  spirit, 
variety,  and  interest,  let  the  credit  be  given  where  it  is  undoubtedly  due. 
The  younger  members  of  the  peerage  will  doubtless  thank  Mr.  Sylvanus 
Urban  for  being  the  first  to  point  out  the  share  th^y  have  had  in  attracting 
a  larger  degree  of  attention  to  the  proceedings  of  their  order.  Their  earlier 
measures  may  have  been  marked  by  a  feeling  of  antagonism,  as  they  were 
certainly  quickened  by  the  spur  of  social  rivalry.  If  Lords  Granville  and 
Malmesbury  had  been  Americans,  they  would  probably  have  called  their 
friendly  compact  an  *'  Anti-letting-the-Commons-have-it-all-their-ovni-way- 
Association,"  Their  end  has  been  gained,  and  the  little  council  of  friends 
has  been  noiselessly  dissolved  into  its  original  party  elements. 

A  great  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  differs  in  many  respects  from  a 
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field-day  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  latter  usually  begins  somewhat 
tamely.  At  five  o'clock  the  orator  is  about  his  exordium,  and  members  are 
ciitical;  at  six  he  is  deep  in  blue-books,  and  attention  begins  to  flag. 
The  dinner-hour  arrives,  and  Demosthenes  himself  could  scarcely  retain  an 
audience,  or  obtain  a  hearty  cheer.  From  ten  o'clock  till  midnight,  or 
until  the  adjournment  oi  the  debate,  the  excitement  thickens.  White 
waistcoats,  in  the  days  when  gentlemen  were  content  to  look  like  waiters, 
and  white  neckcloths,  now  that  they  resemble  clergymen,  drop  in  from 
Lady  Dash's  assembly,  or  bring  hilarious  red  faces  from  Colonel  Sabre- 
tache's dinner-party.  Then  is  heard  that  wonderful  cry  of  "  hear,"  which 
issues  from  the  throats  of  300  gentlemen  at  the  same  instant  of  time,  so 
that  it  might  be  the  voice  of  one  man.  Is  there  any  better  test  of  the 
quickness  and  intelligence  of  an  assembly  than  the  expression  of  its  ap- 
plause or  dissent  ?  Among  a  country  audience,  an  allusion  is  first  under- 
Btood  by  a  few,  and  a  perceptible  interval  may  be  observed  before  the 
duller  minds  catch  the  idea,  and  join  in  the  plaudits.  But  the  trained  and 
practised  intellects  of  men  who  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  St  Stephen's 
perceive  a  "  palpable  hit'*  before  it  is  fully  clothed  with  words,  and  the 
sentence  is  either  never  completed,  or  is  drowned  in  a  tumultuous  surging 
wave  of  sound.  A  stranger  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
usually  more  struck  with  this  simultaneous  cry  of  '*  hear,"  shouted  at  the 
same  moment,  and  with  the  same  intonation,  than  with  anything  eke  that 
he  observes.  It  may  be  compared  to  the  waving  of  the  ears  of  wheat  when 
a  brisk  wind  sweeps  over  tlie  field,  yet  the  comparison  scarcely  does 
justice  to  the  suddenness  and  spontaneity  of  the  sound.  As  the  debate 
proceeds  the  benches  become  more  crowded ;  the  loungers  fill  the  space 
around  the  bar.  A  few  skilful  personalities  elicit  boisterous  cries  of  '*  oh  ! 
oh !"  from  one  side,  and  shouts  of  delight  from  the  other.  At  midnight 
the  stranger  finds  himself  in  the  noisiest  assembly  he  ever  dreamed  of,  but 
let  him  wait  until  one  o'clock,  when  some  grand  parliamentary  duel  is  just 
over,  and  the  House  is  about  to  divide,  and  hon.  members  will  then  appear 
half  wild  with  excitement. 

The  House  of  Lords,  no  doubt,  has  great  debaters,  and  knows  how  to 
encourage  them.  The  interest  of  a  discussion  is  more  evenly  sustained, 
and  the  three  best  hours  of  the  evening  are  not  abandoned  to  the  bores. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  more  difficult  to  hokl  the  assembly  together  until 
an  advanced  period  of  the  evening.  An  aged  peer  is  accustomed  to  consult 
his  personal  ease,  and  as  he  has  made  up  his  mind  how  he  intends  to  vote, 
and  can  leave  his  proxy  with  his  party,  he  rarely  stays  for  the  division 
when  the  debate  is  unduly  prolonged.  The  orators  are  discouraged  at 
finding  their  audience  gradually  dropping  away,  or  giving  a  more  languid 
attention  to  their  speeches.  There  is  no  unruly  mob  at  the  bar,  like  that 
in  the  other  House — incessantly  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker,  and  cleared 
away  from  time  to  time,  like  a  pack  of  unruly  urchins,  by  the  Serjeant-at- 
arms.  Tlie  debate,  too,  does  not  reach  the  climax  of  its  interest,  as  in  the 
Lower  House,  by  the  announcement  of  the  numbers.  In  the  Commons,  if 
Colonel  Sabretache's  guests  have  unexpectedly  defeated  the  government, 
or  Lady  Dash's  friends  have  won  a  more  signal  victory  than  their  whipper- 
in  had  anticipated,  a  hundred  bulls  of  Bashan  could  hardly  add  anything  to 
the  uproar.  In  the  Lords,  on  the  contrary,  the  denouement  is  as  tame  and 
decorous  as  the  moral  of  a  one-act  comedy  by  Alfred  de  Musset  at  the 
Frangais.  Peers  hurry  from  the  House  without  waiting  for  proxies  to  he 
counted,  and  look  to  the  '*  Times"  next  morning  to  learn  the  result.     No 
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sound  of  exullation  penetrates  the  massive  brass  gilt  doors  of  the  entrance- 
hall,  and  as  soon  as  ingress  is  permitted,  the  strangers  who  hurry  in  to 
bear  the  numhers,  usually  find  the  Lord  Chancellor  leaving  the  woolsack, 
or  preparing  to  put  the  motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the  House. 

The  best  time  to  visit  the  House  of  Lords  is  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  one  of  the  summer  months.  Lord  Derby  has  given  notice  of 
a  motion  upon  foreign  affairs,  and  ambassadors,  ministers,  secretaries  of 
legation,  and  young  attaches  by  the  dozen,  cluster  around  the  steps  of  the 
throne,  and  fill  the  portion  of  the  gallery  reserved  for  the  corps  diplomatique. 
The  noble  earl  is  an  especial  favourite  with  the  female  aristocracy,  and  the 
''  light  aerial  gallery,  golden  railed,'*  is  filled  with  peeresses,  whose  graceful 
summer  attire  gives  gaiety  and  animation  to  the  scene.  The  afternoon 
sun  streams  through  the  coloured  windows,  and  amber  and  emerald  hues 
and  crimson  fires  play  upon  the  carpets  and  benches,  or  temper  the  efful- 
gence of  the  gilded  canopy  over  the  throne.  Old  Palace  Yard  re-echoes 
with  the  whirl  of  coroneted  carriages,  while  the  noble  hahitties  of  the 
House  may  be  seen  entering  the  House,  as  usual,  from  the  Commons* 
entrance  in  Westminster-hall.  When  the  Lord  Chancellor  takes  his  seat 
upon  the  woolsack,  the  richly  decorated  and  grandly  proportioned  chamber 
— the  noblest  hall  of  oratoi*y  in  the  world — is  filled  with  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  assemblages  that  any  country  can  produce.  Besides  the 
peers  who  occupy  the  benches,  a  crowd  of  auditors  fill  the  space  about  the 
throne.  Many  of  these,  as  has  been  said,  are  diplomatists,  who  come  to 
watch  the  temper  of  the  House,  and  will  to-morrow  describe  the  debate  in 
their  despatches.  The  eldest  sons  of  peers  have  a  prescriptive  right  to 
attend  their  lordships'  debates,  and  their  place  is  upon  the  steps  of  the 
throne.  Cabinet  ministers  from  the  Commons,  distinguished  foreigners — 
sometimes  visitors  and  sometimes  exiles — a  Turk  in  his  red  fez  cap,  or  an 
East  Indian  in  his  turban,  and  a  colonial  judge  or  two,  complete  the  circle 
of  privileged  auditors.  This  distinguished  crowd,  which  stands  upon  the 
floor  of  the  House  in  close  proximity  to  ministers  and  opposition  chiefs, 
listens,  criticises,  gos8ips,  or  laughs  at  its  own  free-will.  A  speaker  some- 
times speaks  to  it,  is  gratified  to  make  a  sensation  within  it,  and  accepts 
its  smiles  or  its  excitement  as  a  tribute  to  his  powers.  It  plays  the  part 
of  a  very  well-bred  popular  assembly,  and  is,  in  shorty  an  audience  per  se. 
In  the  Lower  House,  on  the  other  hand,  any  participation  by  strangers  in 
the  outward  manifestations  of  approval  and  dissent  are  most  jealously 
watched,  and  instantly  suppressed.  Strangers  are  placed  in  galleries  far 
removed  from  the  presence  of  members,  and  any  one  whose  laugh  should 
be  heard  in  unison  with  the  merriment  of  the  House  would  be  quickly  ex- 
pelled, and  might  think  himself  lucky  if  he  escaped  being  brought  to  the 
bar  for  breach  of  privilege.  The  same  strictness  cannot  be  enforced 
among  hearers  with  whom  their  lordships  are  so  closely  connected  by 
family,  social,  and  ofiScial  ties ;  and  if  it  could,  no  counterbalancing  advan- 
tage would  be  gained,  for  the  proximity  of  this  popular  element  in  the 
assemblage  tends  to  give  spirit  and  vivacity  to  debate.  The  presence  of 
80  many  fashionably-dressed  women  is  another  characteristic  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  scene  from  that  presented  by  the  other  chamber.  In  the 
Commons,  the  ladies  are  placed  behind  a  gilded  lattice,  which  conceals 
them  from  view,  and  they  therefore  exercise  no  perceptible  influence  in 
debate.  In  the  Lords,  the  ladies  occupy  prominent  positions;  exchange 
nods  and  smiles  with  each  other,  which  stand  in  the  place  of  a  feminine 
**  hear,  hear ;"  use  their  fans  when  they  are  agitated,  or  when  the  men 
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would  cry  "oh!  oh !"  and  manifest  a  lively  emotion  by  the  rustling  of  silks 
or  the  quick  movement  of  a  bonnet-riband.  Among  these  fair  politicians 
we  may  probably  see  the  good-humoured  features  and  cheerful  smile  of 
the  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  who  will  be  attended  by  a  lady-in- 
waiting  ;  and  we  shall  be  sure  also  to  recognise  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
the  Duchess  of  Argyll,  the  Marchioness  of  Ailesbury,  the  Countesses  Grey 
and  Wilton,  and  Viscountess  Palmerston.  When  the  great  opposition 
leader  rises  to  the  heights  of  some  "  high  argument,"  and  stirs  the  soul 
like  a  trumpet  with  the  lofty  tones  of  a  true  and  great  orator,  be  assured 
that  the  pulses  of  these  noble  and  gentle  ladies  beat  in  sympathy  with  his 
admiration  of  the  noble  and  chivalrous,  and  his  scorn  of  everything  bnse 
and  mean,  whether  they  may  happen  to  agree  with  him  in  politics  or  not. 

While  the  noble  earl  is  alleging  unanswerable  reasons  why  the  subject 
of  his  motion  ought  to  occupy  the  attention  of  Parliament,  let  us  look 
round  the  House.  The  bench  of  Bishops  first  attracts  attention,  from  the 
contrast  which  the  episcopal  robes  offer  to  the  plain  broadcloth  and  the 
sober  kerseymeres  of  the  lords  temporal.  Lawn  sleeves,  like  crinoline, 
require  space  for  due  development,  and  twenty  or  thirty  prelates  demand 
four  or  five  benches  for  their  ease  and  comfort.  The  lords  temporal  sit  on 
the  right  or  left  of  the  woolsack,  according  to  their  political  opinions,  and 
without  distinction  of  rank  ;  but  the  right  reverend  prelates,  whatever  their 
opinions,  sit  together  upon  the  same  benches,  and  never  stray  into  any 
other  part  of  the  House.  One  of  the  rules  of  the  House  is,  that  no  lord 
spiritual  shall  take  his  seat  unless  in  episcopal  costume.  The  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  soon  after  his  elevation  to  the  bishopric,  wished  one  day  to  say  some- 
thing to  a  right  rev.  brother.  The  right  rev.  prelate  had  attended  the 
sitting  of  the  House,  but  had  unrobed,  and  not  thinking  it  necessary  to 
don  the  lawn  sleeves  again,  he  returned  to  the  episcopal  bench  in  the  black 
coat  and  apron  of  episcopal  walking  costume.  But  the  quick  eye  of  the 
Yeoman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  had  detected  the  irregularity,  and  the 
Bishop  was  politely  informed  that  the  lawn  sleeves  were  au  rigueur.  The 
right  rev.  prelate  in  episcopal  costume  was  thereupon  obliged  to  accompany 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  to  the  space  behind  the  woolsack,  which  is  not  con- 
sidered to  be  within  the  body  of  the  House,  and  here  the  two  prelates  held 
their  brief  conference. 

The  Bishops'  bench  is  the  first  on  the  right  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
is  separated  from  the  Treasury-bench  by  a  gangway,  which,  as  in  the  Com- 
mons, is  simply  a  passage  to  the  back  seats.  The  Archbishops  of  England 
and  Ireland  occupy  the  front  bench  ;  the  Bishops  of  London,  Durham, 
and  Winchester  are  also  privileged  to  be  seated  here ;  and  the  present 
Bishop  of  Oxford  usually  addresses  their  lordships  from  this  bench.  The 
visitor  will  not  fail  to  remark  that  no  members  of  the  episcopal  bench  wear 
the  episcopal  wig,  except  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester.  The  good  archbishop  has  no  personal  affection  for  horsehair,  for 
when  Bishop  of  Chester  he  never  wore  it ;  on  his  elevation  to  the  pri- 
macy he  assumed  the  wig,  because  his  venerable  predecessor.  Dr.  Howley, 
had  always  borne  it,  and  because  it  seemed  good  that  the  head  of  the 
Church  (next  to  the  Sovereign)  should  carry  some  distinguishing  mark  of 
his  high  dignity.  The  features  and  phrenological  development  of  the 
spiritual  peers  are  sure  to  arrest  attention  ;  not  so  much,  perhaps,  from  any 
striking  evidences  of  talent  and  originality,  as  from  the  still  more  remark- 
able variety  of  character,  gifts,  and  temperament  which  they  display.  One 
prelate  has  been  chosen  for  the  vigour,  boldness,  and  zeal  of  his  popular 
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ministrations ;  another  for  his  learning  and  classical  acquirements ; — this 
bishop  owes  his  elevation  to  his  anstocratic  connections ;  that  to  royal 
favour  ;  and  a  third  to  a  timely  change  of  opinion  on  some  political  ques- 
tion. High  Church  sits  at  one  end  of  the  bench,  and  Low  Church  at 
the  other,  the  interval  being  filled  up  with  right  rev.  prelates  whom  Mr. 
Conybeare  would  be  puzzled  to  classify.  Perhaps  the  spectator,  if  he  be  a 
man  of  candid  mind,  may  pause  to  reflect  that  the  result  is  more  satisfac- 
tory than  might,  a  priori,  be  supposed,  from  the  action  of  so  many  diverse 
influences  and  qualifications ;  and  that  as  her  Majesty's  judges,  though 
frequently  selected  from  party  politicians,  display  a  happy  and  uniform 
impartiality  in  their  judicial  character,  so  the  archiepiscopal  and  episcopal 
office  is  discharged  by  a  body  of  men  sensible  of  their  high  and  solemn 
responsibilities,  zealous  for  the  honour  of  the  Church,  and  pious  disciples 
of  their  Divine  Master. 

Having  cast  a  hasty  glance  over  the  episcopal  bench,  the  stranger  will 
no  doubt  regard  more  minutely  the  Primate  of  all  England ;  nor  will  he  be 
long  in  discovering  that  he  is  looking  upon  the  features  of  a  good  man. 
The  larger  head  and  bolder  phrenological  development  of  the  Archbishop 
of  York  used  to  challenge  attention,  but  will,  it  is  feared,  never  again  he 
seen  in  the  House.  Another  prelate,  whose  clearness  and  force  of  intellect 
were  clearly  discernible  in  his  high  forehead  and  intelligent  features,  has 
been  lost  to  the  House.  The  cleverest  member  of  the  bench  of  bishops 
used  undoubtedly  to  be  Charles  James  Blomfield.  His  successor  has  a 
broader  yet  lower  brow,  and  his  features  wear  the  traces  of  some  heavy 
but  chastened  sorrow.  If  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  happen  to  be  on  the 
rota  of  Irish  representative  bishops,  the  visitor  will  see  a  bald  personage  of 
tall  and  rather  dignified  presence,  but  with  something  of  the  hard  and  dry 
manner  which  is  supposed  to  belong  to  a  great  political  economist.  The 
late  Archbishop  Howley  always  gave  silver  to  every  poor  person  who 
asked  him  for  an  alms  in  the  street, — a  practice  which  we  may  fear  Dr. 
Whately  would  condemn  with  terrible  force  of  syllogism  and  argument. 
The  archbishop  does  not  often  address  the  House,  but  when  he  speaks,  his 
language  is  exceedingly  well-chosen :  he  is  a  master  of  good  nervous 
English,  and  his  habits  of  logical  thought  render  him  a  forcible  debater, 
without  kindling  much  enthusiasm  for  his  cause.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
broad-browed  and  eloquent,  seems  to  think  as  he  speaks,  painfully  and  with 
effort,  yet  when  he  rises,  how  earnest  and  how  entirely  possessed  by  his 
subject  does  he  not  become !  If  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  should  be,  as  is 
probable,  upon  the  second  episcopal  bench,  rely  upon  it  his  face  will  arrest 
remark.  If  a  bishop  or  any  other  man  thinks  strongly  upon  any  class  of 
subjects  upon  which  he  finds  himself  in  a  very  decided  minority,  and  if, 
moreover,  he  has  active  and  able  adversaries,  and  is  constrained  by  the 
courage,  or,  as  some  might  say,  the  combativeness  of  his  temper,  to  give 
battle  to  all  opponents,  depend  upon  it  his  features  will  wear  the  expres- 
sion of  the  Church  militant  rather  than  the  Church  triumphant.  The  new 
Bishop  of  Durham  resembles  the  Primate  more  nearly  than  any  of  the 
**  Sacred  College"  in  the  manifestation  of  a  certain  invincible  sweetness  of 
disposition — the  more  remarkable,  since  Dr.  Longley  discharged  for  many 
years  the  harassing  duties  of  the  head  master  of  one  of  our  great  public 
schools.  The  courteous  and  affable  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  who  is 
qualified  to  sit  in  the  double  capacity  of  baron  and  bishop ;  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester,  and  his  physiognomical  opposite,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  ; 
the  venerable  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  carries  us  back  to  reminiscences  of 
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the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  Lord  Eldon ;  and  the  youngest  Bishop,  who, 
by  some  unexplained  mental  process,  reminds  us  of  the  very  different  days 
of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  in  which  it  is  our  theological  happiness  to  liye,— 
deserve  a  word  of  notice,  but  must  not  longer  detain  us. 

The  next  bench  below  the  episcopal  bench,  on  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
right,  is  devoted  to  those  who  sit  on  ^'  the  sunny  side  of  the  throne."  The 
first  figure  that  attracts  our  attention  is  that  of  a  hale  old  man  whosp 
movements  have  much  of  the  elasticity  of  youth,  and  who,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  his  tastes  and  faculties,  brings  to  the  councils  of  the  Sovereign, 
and  the  debates  of  the  House,  the  ripe  stores  of  the  political  experience  of 
half  a  century.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  if  not  the  only  peer  who 
attended  the  obsequies  of  Nelson  and  Wellington,  is  certainly  the  only  peer 
now  living  who  had  attained  a  political  reputation  when  the  remains  of  the 
great  naval  commander  were  inteiTed  in  St.  Paul's.  Lord  Lyndhurst  is 
several  years  older  than  the  noble  marquis,  but  two  years  afler  he  was 
called  to  the  bar,  and  when  visions  of  the  woolsack  could  scarcely  have 
floated  before  the  mind  of  the  briefless  young  barrister,  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne  was  serving  the  high  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Lord  Brougham  and  Lord  Campbell  are  also  his  seniors,  but  the  noble 
marquis  had  a  seat  in  Parliament  before  Henry  Brougham  and  John 
Campbell  were  called  to  the  English  bar.  Sydney  Smith  used  to  ask 
"  why  every  body  did  not  praise  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  ?'*  If  the 
witty  clergyman  had  lived  a  few  years  longer,  he  would  not  have  needed 
to  ask  the  question.  Consistent  in  the  profession  of  bis  political  creed, 
the  munificent  patron  of  literature  and  art,  affable  and  kindly  in  manner, 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  is  a  connecting  link  between  distant  generations 
of  politicians,  one  who  has  outlived  detraction,  and  whom  everybody  conr- 
spires  to  praise.  Seated  by  his  side  are  his  \mo  proteges^  Earl  Granville 
and  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  gracefully  acknowledge  their  obligations  to 
their  aged  chief  by  the  respect  and  veneration  with  which  they  evidently 
regard  him. 

Lord  Granville's  rise  has  been  remarkably  rapid.  Eight  years  ago,  the 
Manchester  school  had  a  sneer  for  Lord  J.  Russell,  that  he  had  found  a 
Vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  Master  of  her  Majesty's  buck- 
hounds.  Yet  the  noble  earl  has  since  filled  the  o£Bces  of  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  with  applause  ; 
ajid  he  is  now  leader  of  the  Government  in  the  Upper  House,  in  which 
capacity  it  is  his  duty  to  decide  upon  the  course  which  the  Ministry  will 
take  when  the  emergency  does  not  permit  him  to  consult  with  his  colleagues 
in  the  Cabinet.  Had  the  motion  before  the  House  referred  to  any  other 
than  foreign  affairs.  Lord  Granville  would  probably  have  replied  to  the 
noble  earl  opposite,  with  many  apologies  for  venturing  to  follow  Lord 
Derby,  and  for  offering  a  plain,  unpretending,  and  common  sense  view  in 
answer  to  the  eloquence  of  the  Conservative  chief.  Lord  Granville  shewed 
capacities  for  business  during  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  which  did 
not  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  Prince-Consort,  and  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  his  elevation  to  the  post  of  Foreign  Secretary,  when 
the  present  Premier  gave  umbrage  at  Court  by  neglecting  to  send  the 
despatches  from  the  Foreign  Office  in  time  for  her  Majesty's  perusal. 
Tacitus  says  of  Poppaeus  Sabinus,  that  during  a  series  of  twenty-four  years, 
the  government  of  considerable  provinces  was  committed  to  his  care,  ^'  not 
for  any  extraordinary  talents,  but  because  he  had  a  capacity  of  a  level  for 
business,  and  not  above  it."     Lord  Granville  speaks  with  such  genuine 
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and  unaffected  modesty  of  his  own  pretensions,  that  he  would  be  amply 
satisfied  with  the  measure  of  eulogy  passed  by  the  historian  upon  Pop- 
paeus.  No  one  envies  him  his  rapid  elevation,  and  he  is  much  more  likely 
to  retreat  from  the  greatness  thrust  upon  him,  in  the  leadership  of  the 
House,  than  to  hold  it  against  the  wish  of  his  colleagues,  and  to  the  pre- 
judice of  his  party.  Lord  Granville  has  displayed  great  and  unexpected 
powers  of  humour.  He  is  fond  of  the  mot  pour  rire,  and  his  hits,  delivered 
with  an  air  of  irresistible  bonhomie^  are  neat  and  polished,  without  rancour 
or  ill-nature.  In  person  he  is  short  and  stout.  His  delivery  is  measured, 
and  his  tones  are  almost  too  persuasive,  since  he  has  the  air  of  a  speaker 
who  is  trying  to  coax,  rather  than  convince,  his  audience. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  is  remarkable  for  an  extreme  juvenility  of  ap- 
pearance, and  hair  which  his  enemies  might  call  red.  He  is,  without  doubt, 
the  youngest-looking  Lord  Privy  Seal  who  ever  filled  the  honourable  but 
not  very  laborious  post,  now  mere  fitly  held  by  the  Earl  of  Harrowby.  A 
slim  person,  features  intelligent  and  regular,  a  good  voice  and  excellent 
delivery,  great  confidence  and  self-possession  of  manner,  and  considerable 
industry,  constitute  some  of  his  characteristics.  Sutherland-house  regards 
the  young  duke's  career  with  especial  but  natural  interest,  and  two  or  three 
duchesses  come  down  to  the  House  when  the  young  minister  has  prepared 
a  speech.  His  failing  is  considered  to  be  an  excess  of  courage,  which  im- 
pels him  to  reply  to  Lord  Derby  whenever  his  colleagues  offer  him  any  en- 
couragement thereto — perhaps  oftener.  This  combativeness  on  the  pait  of 
the  little  duke  once  made  the  House  of  Lords  laugh  more  loudly  and 
more  heartily  than  it  had  been  known  to  do  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Will  anyone  ever  forget  that  story  of  Lord  Derby's  of  the  stalwart 
"  n.ivvy,"  concerning  whom  rumours  prevailed  that  his  shrewish  little  wife 
used  to  box  his  ears  and  drub  him  ?  Being  interrogated  thereupon  by  his 
boon  companions,  the  herculean  "  navvy*'  gruflSy  replied,  "  Oh !  you  let 
that  alone.  It  amuses  /^er,  and  it  doesn't  hurt  me.'*  The  duke's  flatterers 
admit  thai: the  story  is  a  good  one,  but  they  say  it  was  not  very  modest  of 
the  oppQ^ition  leader  to  be  the  stalwart  "  navvy"  of  his  own  story.  Their 
lordships,  however,  were  not  so  critical,  and  welcomed  the  joke  with  such 
an  unusual  explosion  of  mirth,  that  its  echoes  have  scjwcely  yet  died  away. 
Yet  there  is  talent  beneath  that  bright  auburn  hair ;  and  when  years  have 
tempered  the  duke's  youthful  ardour  and  restlessness,  and  given  dignity  to 
his  boyish  face  and  figure,  he  will,  no  doubt,  have  learned  to  disguise  his 
buoyant  self-reliance  under  a  veil  of  modest  diffidence. 

The  Jiiinister  who  sits  next  to  his  grace  is  absorbed  in  thoughts  He  is 
engaged  in  that  difficult  and  complex  operation  of  following  Lord  Derby, 
and  trying  to  keep  together  his  own  ideas,  and  the  sentences  he  has 
arranged  for  the  reply.  Lord  Clarendon  labours  under  the  oratorical 
disadvantage  of  having  passed  his  youth  and  manhood  in  the  diplo- 
matic service.  He  brings  thereby  some  special  qualifications  to  his 
high  office  in  a  knowledge  of  foreign  courts,  and  an  acquaintance  with 
diplomatic  usage ;  and  being  a  man  of  considerable  fluency  of  language, 
and  great  clearness  of  ideas,  he  addresses  their  lordships  with  no  little 
readiness  and  effect.  Yet  many  important  passages  of  his  speeches  are 
lost  to  his  hearers  by  rapidity  of  utterance  and  indistinctness  of  elocution, 
and  when  he  rises  to  reply,  the  hearer  will  remark  how  much  additional 
weight  and  dignity  would  be  gained  if  the  noble  earl  would  practise  the 
commonest  rhetorical  rules  of  delivery. 

Office,  with  its  labours  and  anxieties,  affects  different  individuals  in 
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diverse  ways.  While  her  Majesty's  Foreign  Secretary,  for  example,  has 
lost  the  hue  of  health  in  poring  over  despatches  and  penning  protocols, 
until  his  complexion  has  the  tint  of  very  high-dried  Scotch  snufF,  the 
minister  who  sits  next  to  him  has  the  bluff,  hearty  look  of  a  man  fresh  from 
the  breezy  moors  of  Scotland.  A  minister  who  could  conduct  a  war  with 
Ilussia  without  losing  a  pound  in  weight,  or  a  single  flush  of  ruddiness, 
must  have  had  great  confidence  in  his  army  and  its  resources.  Lord 
Panmure  has  made  many  concessions  to  public  opinion  in  his  army  admi- 
nistration, and  if  he  is  not  a  popular  minister,  it  is  because  he  does  not  un- 
derstand, or  high  Whig-ism  will  not  acquire,  the  art  of  making  a  popular 
concession  gracefully,  freely,  and  ungrudgingly. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby,  next  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  the  oldest  member  of 
the  ministry  in  the  House  of  Lords,  who  has  been  struggling  all  his  Hfe 
against  a  physical  defect  of  utterance,  and,  such  is  the  force  of  perse- 
verance, is  beginning  to  surmount  it — and  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley, 
portly  and  good-humoured,  fluent  and  amiable,  a  good  partisan  without 
party  virus — complete  the  occupants  of  the  front  ministerial  bench. 

Behind  them  may  be  seen  Lord  Broughton,  the  friend  of  Byron,  partner 
in  Whitbread's  brewery,  short  in  stature,  and  somewhat  ungainly  of  gait, 
who  has  journeyed  in  classical  lands  pen  in  hand,  and  who,  as  Sir  John 
Cam  Hobhouse,  made  one  or  two  most  effective  attacks  upon  Sir  B».  Peel 
and  his  administration  during  the  stormiest  period  of  modern  debate. 
Lord  Overstone,  the  self-constituted  but  jealous  guardian  of  the  integrity 
of  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  who  addresses  their  lordships  too  seldom,  as  the 
ministerial  speakers  deferentially  assure  him,  and  always  with  dignity  and 
force,  is  further  regarded  with  especial  interest  by  the  young  bachelor- 
peers  on  both  sides  the  House,  as  the  father  of  the  wealthiest  heiress  of 
modern  times,  who  made  her  d^but  at  the  first  drawing-room  last  season. 
Upon  the  same  bench  may  also  be  found  the  Marquis  of  Westminster, 
with  strongly  pronounced  features,  and  a  shirt-collar  of  such  extraordinary 
dimensions  as  to  denote  the  most  prodigal  disregard  of  the  cost  of  French 
cambric ; — Lord  Campbell,  whose  broad  Scottish  accent  and  intonation 
remind  us  of  some  of  the  difficulties  he  has  gallantly  conquered  by  industry, 
perseverance,  and  tact ; — Lord  Elgin,  short,  stout,  and  florid,  with  a  quick, 
ready  manner,  and  his  eye  upon  office; — the  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  has 
brought  some  unfavourable  reminiscences  into  the  Upper  House  of  a 
certain  pump  in  Hyde-park  during  the  Great  Exhibition  year,  and  who 
somewhat  too  energetically  ordered  a  gentleman  to  leave  his  presence  who 
had  been  admitted  into  it  by  mistake,  but  of  whose  abilities  Lord  John 
Bussell  has  a  high  opinion,  and  who  generally  impresses  his  views  upon 
any  Select  Committee  of  which  he  may  be  chairman ; — Lord  Portman, 
dark,  and  somewhat  grim,  but  a  steady  Whig ;  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
short  in  figure,  and  kindly  and  affable  in  intercourse,  with  little  of  the  dis^ 
tinguished  personal  presence  of  the  Iron  Duke,  but  whose  nose  proclaims 
his  descent,  and  loudly  too,  when  he  has  occasion  to  blow  it, — ^these,  with 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  Whig  party,  occupy  the  ministerial  benches. 

If  we  pass  the  gangway  on  the  same  side  of  the  House  we  come,  as  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  upon  two  or  three  groups  of  celebrities.  On  the 
front  bench  is  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Peel  party,  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  "  travelled  Thane,"  accomplished  classical  archspologist,  a  judi- 
cious Foreign  Secretary,  and  a  more  or  less  judicious  Premier  in  a  coalition 
cabinet.  The  visitor  has  no  doubt  learnt  not  to  lay  too  much  stress  on 
feature,  and  has  long  since  incorporated  the  mtLxiiuJfronii  nulla  fides  into 
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his  worldly  philosophy.  Yet  after  patiently  surveying  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  if  Lavater  were  asked  to  point  out  the  most  judicious  statesman 
in  them,  he  would  say  that  Lord  Aberdeen  gave  most  outward  evidence  of 
the  possession  of  this  great  and  useful  quality.  If  the  noble  earl,  as  is 
probable,  should  take  part  in  the  debate,  the  audience  will  hear  moderate, 
practical,  and  sensible  views  enforced  with  brevity  and  clearness.  Next 
the  noble  earl  sits  a  nobleman  whose  red  Crimean  beard  reminds  us  of  the 
unhappy  mistake  made  by  its  owner  in  snatching  at  the  Ministry  for  War, 
when  public  opinion  pointed  out  Lord  Palmerston  for  the  post.  The  Duke 
of  Newcastle  has  industry ;  but  if  the  stranger  hears  his  grace  utter  a 
remark  characterised  by  originality  of  conception,  or  say  anything,  indeed, 
that  somebody  has  not  told  him,  he  will  be  more  fortunate  than  all  previous 
strangers  in  the  gallery.  If  excessive  volubility  and  fluency  could  atone 
for  ideas  at  second-hand,  his  grace  might  indeed  make  a  fair  average 
minister.  Upon  this  bench  may  sometimes  be  seen  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere, 
one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  peerage — a  scholar  and  poet,  the  friend 
and  patron  of  literary  men  and  artists,  the  proprietor  of  one  of  the  finest 
galleries  of  paintings  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  most  liberal  in  according 
permission  to  view  his  collection.  Upon  the  cross-bench,  opposite  to  Lord 
Aberdeen,  are  two  noblemen  whose  political  sympathies  were  once  nearly 
identified  with  his  own,  but  who  claim  an  emancipation  from  the  ties  of 
party  by  taking  their  seats  in  this  quarter.  One,  the  Earl  of  St.  Germans, 
gentlemanly  and  amiable,  who  undertook  in  his  youth  the  chivalrous  task 
of  inculcating  humanity  upon  Don  Carlos,  during  the  Spanish  civil  war, 
was  in  his  riper  years  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  left  the  impress  of 
his  conciliatory  and  agreeable  manners  upon  the  "  good  haters*'  and  strong 
partisans  of  that  country.  The  other,  the  Earl  of  Stanhope,  equally  ami- 
able and  genial,  is  an  historian,  whose  style  is  not  more  remarkable  for  its 
elegance  than  his  judgment  for  its  soundness,  penetration,  and  impartiality. 
When  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  formed  his  administration,  it  was  impossible 
to  find  places  for  all  the  Whig  members  of  Lord  J.  Russeirs  Government. 
Earl  Grey  and  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde,  two  Whig  peers,  accordingly 
seceded  from  the  ministerial  benches,  and  took  their  seats  upon  the  second 
bench  below  the  gangwaj',  where  they  are  still  to  be  found.  Lord  Grey's 
views  upon  the  war  were  never  very  clearly  expressed,  but  he  regarded 
hostilities  with  Russia  with  ill-concealed  dislike,  and  was  supposed  to 
Bym])athise  with  the  Manchester  party.  If  Russia  had  not  been  crumpled 
up  as  easily  as  Mr.  Cobden's  bit  of  writing-paper,  and  if  our  army  had  met 
with  great  disasters,  it  was  hoped  by  some  that  a  revulsion  of  popular 
feeling  would  ensue,  and  that  Earl  Grey  would  have  been  borne  into  office 
at  the  head  of  a  peace-at-all-price  ministry.  Fortunately,  the  bravery  of 
our  troops  and  the  spirit  and  gallantry  of  our  allies  saved  us  from  this 
disgrace,  and  Lord  Grey  has  satisfied  himself  with  carping  a  little  now 
and  then  at  financial  expenditure,  the  weight  of  taxation,  the  amount  of 
the  war-loans,  and  any  proposed  outlay  for  defensive  operations.  Like 
Lord  Byron,  Sir  W.  Scott,  and  other  eminent  men.  Earl  Grey  has  shewn 
that  a  man  may  have  a  halting  limb  without  any  impediment  to  thought  or 
flow  of  ideas.  His  language  is  clear,  distinct,  and  accurate,  but  his  style 
and  matter  are  essentially  didactic,  with  a  slight  soupgon  of  dogmatism. 
His  forehead  is  rather  low  and  retreating,  and  his  features  have  a  shape  of 
pugnacity,  and  occasionally  an  air  of  unamiableness,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  due  to  his  infirmity.  Upon  one  occasion,  while  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
was  Secretary  of  State,  he  was  controverting  some  opinion  or  statement  of 
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the  noble  earl's,  when  Lord  Grey's  face  assumed  so  distorted  and  for- 
bidding an  expression,  that  his  Grace  looked  at  him  in  astonishment,  and 
was  so  struck  by  the  unfriendly  workings  of  his  visage,  that  he  said,  '*  The 
noble  earl  may  stare  at  me  if  he  pleases,  but  I  assure  him  the  fact  is  so." 
The  word  *'  stare"  could  hardly  have  been  the  word  that  expressed  the 
idea  in  the  duke's  mind  :  the  Scottish  word  "  glower'*  would  more  nearly 
have  described  a  look  happily  unusual  in  an  assembly  of  gentlemen  and 
men  of  the  world,  whose  first  lesson  is  to  acquire  a  complete  control  over 
their  features. 

The  Marquis  of  Clanricarde  is  greatly  missed  upon  the  Treasury-bench. 
He  was  never  an  effective  speaker  when  a  member  of  the  Government,  and 
an  old  frequenter  of  their  lordships'  debates  emphatically  declares  that  he 
once  heard  his  lordship  make  the  very  worst  speech  he  ever  listened  to 
from  a  cabinet  minister.  How  very  bad  that  must  have  been,  the  discerning 
reader  does  not  require  to  be  told.  But  the  noble  marquis  has  one  great 
quality  in  a  partisan :  he  can  cheer  like  ten.  His  "  hear,  hear,"  quickly 
repeated,  and  in  a  very  sonorous  voice,  would  induce  a  bystander  who  had 
turned  his  head  to  believe  that  some  speaker  had  made  a  very  great  hit,  and 
that  their  lordships  were  joining  in  a  chorus  of  applause.  Look  round,  and 
you  saw  a  perfectly  bald  and  caput  mortuuni'lWLe  head,  shewing  its  teeth  and 
shouting  with  wonderful  energy  and  effect.  In  covering  the  defeat  and 
confusion  of  a  colleague,  such  a  qualification  is  not  to  be  despised,  and  in 
less  degenerate  days  it  did  not  go  without  its  reward.  Latterly,  the  name 
of  the  noble  marquis  has  been  freely  used  in  the  Irish  Law  Courts,  and  he 
has  been  rather  under  a  cloud  :  but  he  is  beginning  to  take  an  active  part 
again  in  their  lordships'  debates,  and  assists  the  Earl  of  Albemarle  in  im- 
peaching our  East  Indian  administration,  and  endorsing  the  grievances  of 
any  native  prince  who  may  have  cause  of  dispute  with  the  Court  of 
Directors, 

The  Earl  of  Albemarle,  who  sits  next  to  the  noble  marquis,  has  won 
some  credit  for  attempts  to  promote  village  reformation,  and  for  putting  the 
working-classes  on  their  guard  against  unsafe  benefit  societies.  He  has 
also  made  frequent  speeches  upon  India,  and  may  sometimes  be  seen  in 
the  lobby  undergoing  the  ceremony  of  presentation  to  some  of  the  dusky 
gentlemen  who  come  over  to  canvass  members  of  parliament  against  the 
kings  of  Leadenhall-street.  Lord  Albemarle  is  on  the  shady  side  of  55, 
His  voice  is  loud  and  his  manner  confident,  and  somewhat  overbearing. 
Although  one  of  the  youngest  members  of  their  lordships'  House,  he  expects 
to  be  reported  as  fully  as  Lord  Derby  or  Lord  Lyndhurst.  It  is  said  to 
be  among  the  anecdotes  of  the  '*  gallery,"  that  upon  one  occasion,  when  a 
friend  of  his  lordship's  was  speaking,  and  when  some  of  the  reporters  rose 
to  leave  their  seats  in  the  usual  rotation  of  relief,  his  lordship  called  out  in 
a  stentorian  voice,  *'  Order  in  the  gallery."  Those  who  know  anything  of 
the  gentlemen  who  represent  the  class  from  which  sprang  a  Campbell,  a 
Dickens,  a  Spankie,  a  Dod,  and  a  Russell,  may  imagine  the  emotions  with 
which  this  insult  was  resented.  They  declared  the  noble  earl  to  be  mad  ; 
but  this  opinion  has  probably  been  modified  by  his  well-meaning  attempts 
to  rub  off  the  vulgarity  of  his  rustic  associates  and  dependents. 

Our  space  is  exhausted,  yet  her  Majesty's  opposition,  the  peers  upon 
the  cross-benches,  two  eminent  law-lords  of  no  particular  party,  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  are  still  sitting  in  an  attitude  of  attention  highly  favour- 
able to  the  painter. 
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THE  HISTORY  AOT)  ANTIQUITIES  OF  BOSTON, 

LINCOLNSHIRE*. 

(Second  Notice.) 

This  large  and  handsome  volume  affords  such  a  fund  of  curious  informa- 
tion, that  our  only  difficulty  is  how  to  select  so  as  to  do  justice  to  it :  we 
can  only  give  a  very  faint  idea  of  its  multifarious  contents. 

The  Guilds  of  the  middle  ages  afford  a  very  interesting  subject  for 
research,  on  which  information  is  much  wanted :  there  is  abundance  of 
materials  respecting  them  scattered  through  a  variety  of  large  and  ex- 
pensive works,  but  there  is  no  manual  for  ready  use.  One  was  promised 
a  few  years  since  by  Mr.  Eld,  of  Coventry,  but  it  has  not  yet  appeared. 
The  perfect  preservation  of  the  hall  of  St.  Mary's  Guild  in  that  city  ought 
to  be  a  stimulus  to  an  antiquary  of  Coventry.  The  Guildhall  in  London 
18  another  instance  which  shews  the  want  of  some  popular  work  on  the 
subject.  How  few  know  the  meaning  of  the  name.  The  guilds  were  the 
origin  of  our  modern  corporations,  and  the  substitutes  for  clubs,  benefit  soci- 
eties, insurance  offices,  clothing-funds,  coal-funds,  &c.  The  guild-halls  have 
in  many  cases  become  town-halls ;  they  are  also  the  prototypes  of  our  modern 
club-houses.  Some  of  these  guilds  were  purely  mercantile  corporations,  as 
the  cordwainers'  guild,  the  stationers'  guild,  the  tailors'  guild,  the  guild  of 
barber-surgeons,  &c.,  &c.  Others  were  almost  entirely  of  a  religious  or  of 
a  charitable  character.  Others,  again,  were  mixed,  secular  and  religious ; 
for  in  those  days  religion  entered  into  the  affairs  of  every-day  life,  and 
was  not  considered  as  the  business  of  Sundays  only.  St.  Mary's  Guild 
appears  to  have  been  generally  the  chief  trading  society.  We  find  this  the 
case  not  only  at  Boston,  but  in  many  other  places,  as  at  Coventry ;  and  at 
an  earlier  period,  we  have  at  Lincoln  the  Hall  of  St.  Mary's  Guild,  an  exten- 
sive range  of  building  of  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  now  popularly 
known  as  "  John  of  Gaunt's  Stables,"  because  his  palace  was  near  to  it. 
Numerous  other  instances  will  doubtless  occur  to  our  readers. 

The  history  of  Boston  affords  us  much  curious  information  respecting  the 
guilds  in  that  town.  Some  of  them  had  evidently  become  monastic  institu- 
tions, though  they  probably  were  not  so  originally,  and  were  suppressed  at 
the  Reformation,  with  the  lesser  monasteries ;  but  a  part  of  their  funds  was 
devoted  to  the  foundation  of  a  grammar-school,  which  was  rendered  neces- 
sary by  their  suppression,  for  the  guilds,  and  the  brethren  belonging  to 
them,  had  been  largely  engaged  in  education.  The  whole  chapter  on  the 
subject  of  the  guilds  in  Mr.  Thompson's  History  of  Boston  is  well  worth 
reading,  but  we  must  be  content  with  a  few  extracts : — 


"The  Guild  of  Corpus  Chbisti  was 
fonnded  by  Gilbert  Alilaunde,  a  merchant 
of  Boston,  on  the  8tb  of  May,  1335,  (9  Ed- 
ward  IIL)  The  register  gives  the  names 
of  thirty  brethren  (including  the  founder) 
who  formed  the  fraternity  or  guild  in  the 
first  instance;  of  whom  twenty-six  were 
resident  at  Boston,  one  at  Lynn,  one  at 
Wescnham,   one   at   Threckingham,    and 


David  de  la  Poole.  Among  the  Boston 
names  are  those  of  Sutton,  Bayard,  Pyn- 
son,  Burrard,  Latoner,  Brass,  Smith,  Horn, 
Kattison,  Tavemcr,  Butt,  Bussey,  Henry, 
and  Drope.  The  register  is,  unfortunately, 
not  complete.  It  appears  to  have  com- 
menced with  an  inventory  of  the  goods, 
&c.,  belonging  to  the  guild.  Of  this,  only 
the  last  two  Hnes  are  preserved.     Among 
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the  poflsessions  of  the  guild  are  enumerated 
*  two  golden  chalices,  twelve  silver  spoons, 
and  one  camisia  of  SL  Patrick.' 

"  The  first  act  of  the  brethren  of  the 
guild  appears  to  have  been  to  pass  an 
order  tlutt  a  book  should  be  kept,  to  be 
called — 

"'The  Registry  of  the  Guild  or  Fra- 
ternity of  Corpus  Cbristi  of  Boston;  in 
which  register  should  be  recorded  the 
names  of  all  the  brothers  and  sisters  of 
the  said  guild  at  its  first  foundation,  and 
those  of  all  the  other  brothers  and  sisters 
who  should  thereafter  be  admitted,  by  the 
alderman  and  confratrea.  The  names  not 
to  be  entered  according  to  the  dignity  or 
rank  of  the  persons,  but  according  to  the 
order  in  which  they  were  received  into 
the  fraternity.  There  shall  follow  in  the 
said  register  a  kalendar,  with  a  space  op- 
posite each  month,  to  register  the  names 
of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  said 
guild  who  shall  die,  and  especially  of  those 
benefactors  to  the  guild  who  have  given 
or  shall  bequeath  any  memorial  to  the 
guild,  or  of  whose  obit  the  aldermen  and 
brethren  hold  an  annual  commemoration. 
And  lastly,  in  the  said  register  shall  be 

Biographical  noticee  of  each  of  these  founders  and  benefactors  here 
follow,  but  they  are  too  long  for  extract :  they  are  chiefly  taken  from  the 
obits  in  the  register  of  the  guild.  We  then  have  a  translation  of  the  Rental 
in  1489,  5  Henry  VII.,  a  valuable  document,  from  which  we  make  a  few 
selections : — 


recorded  the  rule  of  all  obits,  by  the  alder- 
man and  brethren  to  be  held  and  cele- 
brated. And  also  to  shew  how  much,  and 
in  what  manner,  the  alderman  and  bre- 
thren, by  the  difierent  deeds  in  the  trea- 
sury of  the  guild,  ought  to  give  to  the 
presbyters  and  clerks,  and  wandering  pau- 
pers yearly." — (p.  115.) 

"  Gilbert  de  Alilaunde  is  here  entered 
on  the  register  as  the  founder  and  especial 
friend  of  the  guild ;  who  had  presented  to 
the  fraternity  many  books,  vestments,  and 
jewels;  decorated  the  chapel  of  Corpus 
Christi,  and  erected  other  fair  edifices; 
also  given  lands  and  tenements  whilst  he 
lived;  and  * amortizancto*  the  same  fra- 
ternity, and  given  most  largely  to  the 
said  guild.  Ten  assistants  to  the  alder- 
man were  appointed  in  1350.  These  were 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster ;  John  de  Bokyng- 
ham,  bishop  of  Lincoln;  Sir  Hugh  Wil- 
loughby,  knight,  and  Lady  Mariosa  his 
wife;  Sir  Ralph  Cromwell,  knight,  and 
Matilda  his  wife ;  Sir  Matthew  Redman, 
Sir  William  Skipwith,  Sir  John  de  Roche- 
ford,  and  Sir  Ralph  de  Roehford,  knights." 
—(p.  116  ) 


"  Also  of  the  said  mansion  called  Golden- 
hows,  that  is  to  say,  the  hall,  the  parlour, 
the  kitchen,  2  chambers,  by  year,  at  the 
feast  of  Pasche  and  Michaelmas,  by  even 
portions... 26s.  Sd."— (p.  128.) 

*'  Also  for  the  farm  of  one  tenement, 
with  one  garden  thereto  lying,  eallcd  Toly- 


monde  Hows,  lying  beside  the  sign  of  the 
Bell,  the  which  Henry  Smyth  holds  by 
indenture  [for]  the  term  of  10  years,  by 
year,  at  Pasche  and  at  Michaelmas  Arch- 
angel, by  even  portions. . . ,  268.  8d." — 
(p.  129.) 


So  early  as  the  time  of  Richard  II.  the  large  possessions  of  the  various 
guilds  and  fraternities  appear  to  have  excited  attention,  and  caused  those 
enquiries  into  abuses  which  ultimately  terminated  in  their  dissolution : — 


**  A  proclamation  was  made  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.,  11  or  12  of  his  reign,  by 
which  the  Sheriff  of  Lincolnshire  was  re- 
quired to  give  notice  to  the 

*'  *  Masters  and  keepers  of  all  guilds 
and  fraternities  to  certify  to  the  King  and 
his  council,  before  the  next  feast  of  the 
Purification,  the  mode  and  form  of  the 
foundation  of  all  and  every  such  guild, 
and  its  rules  and  regulations  from  the 
commencement,  the  manner  of  living  of 
the  brethren  and  sisters,  and  the  liberties, 
privih'ges,  statutes,  ordinances,  uses  and 
customs  thereof.  And  also  a  full  account 
of  all  lands  and  tenements,  rents  and  pos- 
»  ssions,  and  of  all  goods  and  chattels  of 


every  kind  belonging  to  the  said  guild, 
and  the  annual  rent  and  produce  of  the 
lands,  &C.;  and  the  true  value  of  the 
goods  and  chattels,  under  pain  of  for- 
feiture and  loss  of  the  said  possessions.*" — 
(p.  132.) 

*'  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  a  jury  of 
inquiry  reported  that  the  guild  of  Corpus 
Christi  in  Boston  held  lands  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  annual  value  of  114^.  16s, 
Sd. ;  that  it  was  a  sufficient  and  perpetual 
corporation,  sufficiently  established  and 
erected  by  divers  and  various  grants  of 
the  King's  pr<  >genitors ;  and  that  the 
guilds  in  Boston  were  founded  with  the 
intention,  that  »  »  »  »  •  chaplains  should 
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perform  rite*  in  the  ohureh  thr  the  souls      bnld  the  divers  anniversaries  or  obilt  for 
of  the  founders  and  others  publicly  for     the  bouU  of  the  founders  and  others,  in 


ever  i   and  that  these   chaplains  sbonld 
from  time  to  time 

" '  Do  thdr  utmost  diligence  in  this 
divine  service,  tliat  it  ma;  be  administered 
In  the  church  aroresaid  at  suitable  and 
reasonable  times,  according  to  the  rites 
and  order  osed  in  the  afiresud  church, 
and  amlinned  froin   ancient  times;  and 


the  said  church  annually  and  for  ever ;  and 
that  twelve  poor  persons  of  the  borounb 
or  town,  railed  Om-  Ladj's  Beadmen, 
should  be  supported  for  ever  out  of  the 
proceeds  and  proliU  of  the  lands  and  poe- 
ataaionaof  the  said  guilds.'" — (Ibid.) 

••  The  jtuy  also  presented  upon  tlieir 
ontb  that  the  alilermen,  guan^aos.   and 


tnasten,  md  bralliren,  and  nst«ra  of  the 
difftrent  gnilds  afomud,  have  given  and 
granted  to  the  mayor  and  burgesses  tbeir 
knds,  &c.,  npon  condition  that  all  tlie 
observance*,  charitable  gifts,  and  other 
things  whatsoever  ordered  and  directed 
by  the  last  wills  of  those  nbo  have  given 
Itmds,  Ac,  for  the  due  perfoi 


the  said  mayor  and  burgesses  for  ever. 

And  it  was  lurther  reported  tbnt 

"  '  Tlie  said  mayor  and  bui^esses  have 
maintained  and  observed  the  same  ac- 
cording 10  the  tenor  and  grants  aforesaid, 
up  to  tbe  feast  of  EaHter  hut ;  and  still 
maintain  and  obeirve  (hem,  in  a  origin 
proportion  and  dispoia]  of  the  prnflta  and 


oe,  shall  be  maintained  and  observed  by     proceeds  of  the  lands  and  posaeaslons.' " 
St.  Habi'b  Qctuh 


*"rhe  Guild  of  the  Blessed  Mary  ap- 
pear* to  have  ranked  highest  in  commer- 
(9b!  importance  amongst  the  Boston  guiMi. 
It  was,  undoubtedly,  the  gilda  laerealoriii 
tit  Boston,  although  much  of  its  constitu- 
"   n  ecclesiastical  nature. 


Newland,  goardian  to  this  g^ld  in  I3SS; 
to  the  King's  writ  of  inquiry  relating  to 
linltds,  that  the  Guild  of  St.  Mary  at 
Hoaton  was  &>unded  1S60.  by  Andrew  de 
Oote,  Walter  Tnmhy,  Oallrid  de  la  Oolere, 
Uobert  Leiand,  and  Bogh  iSpayuge,  of  St. 


We  find,  by  the  reply  made  by  Peter  de     Botoiph'e."— (p-  154.) 
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Then  a  papal  bull  granting  varioi 
particulars  we  come  to  the  dissolution 

"Ilia  wealth  of  tlie  Guild  of  St.  Mnry 
will  be  sufficiently  evident  from  a  brii>f 
eiitiineration  of  the  gooda  it  posstatscd,  a» 
detailed  in  the  inventorj  which  was  taken 
of  them  2iid  July,  1534,  (2G  Henry  VIII.) 
Tbis  inventory  ia  a  pon'hmcnt  roll,  nine 
&et  in  length,  and  dosely  written  on  both 
aides.  Both  the  bi^nning  and  end  are  ao 
much  iujnred  by  damp  aa  to  have  become 
ill^ible.  llio  enumeration  of  the  fur- 
niture, &c.,  of  the  chaiUiy  coincii  Gnt. 
The  content*  of  the  parlour,  the  butlreg, 
Obwt.  sua.  Vol.  ecu. 


s  privileges,  and  after  various  other 
and  sale  of  the  propert)' : — 
and  the  hall  are  given ;  tlicn  follow  the 
kitchen  and  the  larder-hiiuie. 

"  '  Is  THE  PABLOUE, 

'"Three  throieen  chMra.  A  banging 
stoned  with  \nrds  and  be^ites.  A  ^rt 
playne  table,  with  three  treasela  U>  the 
aamv  belonging. 

'•'The  teit  of  the  first  part  of  tht 
BgbUl  prynted ;  the  sy'^  ^  ^h*  Bobert 
Wyte. 

" '  A  booke  in  prj  nl^  called  Samo»t». 
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"  *  An  old  Antiphoner. 

"*A  booke  called  Legenda  Sanctarum, 
wryttoii. 

"  *  A  bigger  Antlphoner. 

"  *  An  old  buffett  stoole.  A  fyre-forke. 
A  pay  re  of  tonges,  and  a  fyre-stommery  3 
raconSf  with  a  payre  of  galows  of  yron. 

"  *  In  the  Bfttbe. 
"  *  A  jilayne  annory,  with  three  little 
chambers.  A  sprewce  cheste.  A  dressynge- 
bortle,  with  a  pryck  to  hang  clothes  on. 
A  brake  to  make  vergys  withall.  A  lyttell 
forme,  and  a  bynke  to  sett  ale  potts  on. 
A  salt  of  tyn  with  a  cover.  2  bell  candel- 
styks.  A  quantitye  of  tabill  linen,  marked 
with  this  letter  M,  crowned.  2  dozen 
trenchers.  Pewter  plates,  dishes  and  saw- 
cers,  amounting  in  weight  to  114f  lbs. 

"  *  In  the  Hall. 
"  *  A  hangynge  at  the  degte  (?)  [deyse  or 
dais],  11  yards  long,  2^  yards  wide.  A 
laver  of  laten  liangynge,  with  a  chayne 
of  yron.  Another  steyned  hangynge,  con- 
taynyng,  in  lynth  9i  yardes,  and  in  deep- 
ues  2  yards  and  \, 

"  *  In  the  Kechyn. 
"  *  A  hen  cage,  with  a  shelfe  withyn.    2 
tubs.   2  sowes,  [large  tubs.]  A  great  l>oll  & 
a  lesser  bolL  A  hogs-hed  to  put  in  salte.  A 
market  maunde  (basket)  with  a  coveringe 
12  brass  pots,  kettles,  &c.,  weighyngc  toge 
ther  167  lbs.     A  great  yron  spyt,  weigh 
ynge  14  lbs.    A  payre  of  cobbards  of  yron 
weighyngo  23  lbs.      Other  spytts,  drop 
pyng-pans,  frynge-pans,  brandreths,  &c. 
weighynge  86  lbs. 

"  *  In  the  Laedtb-house. 
**  *  A  bultynge  pype,  covered  with  a 
yarde  of  canvesse.  2  bultynge  cloths.  A 
knedynge  sheit  of  canvesse,  conteynynge 
3  elles.  A  knedynge  tubbe  with  a  co- 
verynge.     2  vergys  barrels.     A  skeppe/  " 

"  The  Chambers. 

"  The  beds  are  described  as  *  a  peyre  of 
bedstocks,  with  a  bottom  with  boordis. 
Presses  of  waynscott,  a  bynke  to  lay  in 
clothes,  and  formes,*  constitute  the  furni- 
ture ;  no  mention  whatever  of  any  kind  of 
be<lclothc8,  or  linen,  or  even  of  a  bed." — 
(pp.  lil,  142.) 

"  *  One  great  masar,  wyth  a  singel 
bande,  wyth  a  prynt  in  the  botham,  gylt, 
with  a  ymage  of  Almyghti  God  ayttynge 
at  the  Jugement  in  the  myddes  of  4 
evangclies.  The  gyfte  of  James  Barber, 
w  eying  44  oz.  and  \,  7  other  masars  of 
sylver  gylte,  with  varyous  devyces,  and 
legens,  and  inscryptyons,  weynge  toge- 
ther, 67ioz. 

"*A  great  standyngc  cuppe  of  sylver 
and  gylt,  with  a  coverynge,  standyngc 
upon  thre  angcUs  with  a  great  knoppe 


above,  enamyled  with  asure,  weyinge  to- 
gethyr  46^  oz. 

"  *  A  drynkynge  home,  ornate  wyth 
sylvyr  and  gylte  in  thre  partes  of  yt,  wyth 
2  feyt  of  sylvyr  gj^lte,  wyth  a  ston  sett 
with  sylvyr  and  gylt;  weynge  in  the 
whole  14  oz.  and  \, 

"*2  dozen  of  spoons,  weighing  altoge- 
ther 23  oz.'  "—(p.  143.) 

"There  were  also  seven  tables  \\\t\\ 
scriptures  upon  them,  'to  hange  on  the 
altares  in  the  time  of  the  Jubilee ^  and  16 
banneres  to  change  abowte  the  altars  in 
the  time  of  the  Jubilee,  whereof  14  of 
them  bore  the  Pope's  armes,  and  2  the 
kinges.'  Numerous  painted  or  stained 
cloths  are  mentioned  with  representations, 
events,  and  scenes,  and  *  storys,  and  bat- 
tailes,  to  hange  abowte  the  quire  of  owrc 
Ladi.'  Also  a  *  mantell*  of  red  and  pur- 
ple velvet,  with  the  arms  of  England 
thereon, — 'the  gyft  of  Thomas  Bennett, 
alias  Clarencie,  and  bayly  of  this  towne.* 

"St.  Mary's-house,  or  Hall  (the  Guild- 
hall), contained  a  table  of  alabaster, 
two  yards  in  length,  with  altar-cloths  and 
vestments,  pix,  bells,  candlesticks,  &c. 
Also  an  image  of  our  Lady  in  wood,  stand- 
ing in  a  tabernacle,  and  a  smaller  image 
of  our  Lady  in  alabaster.  A  printed  mass- 
book  is  also  mentioned,  with  the  ^Ma^se  of 
Sagnt  JBotulph  wrytten  at  the  ende  of 
ytt.' 

"Six  table-cloths  are  stated  to  have 
been  renewed  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Tomlvn- 
son,  alderman.  A  great  quantity  of  other 
table-linen  is  mentioned  in  this  part  of 
the  roll:  the  table-cloths  are  of  great 
length, — six,  seven,  and  even  nine  yards 
long.  The  furniture  of  the  hall-kitchen 
is  given ;  amongst  which  is  a  great  bniss 
pot  weighing  100  lbs.,  another  95,  an<l 
two  others  of  60  and  60  lbs.  weight.  The 
whole  of  the  brass  pots,  pans,  and  kettles 
weighed  1,053  lbs.  The  pewter  and  laten 
ware  weighed  about  500  lbs.  Tlie  three 
*  greatt  broches  (spits)  of  yron'  were  each 
three  and  a  half  yards  long.  A  beam  of 
iron  with  four  l(»den  weights  are  men- 
tioned ;  these  latter  weighing  56,  28,  28, 
and  14  lbs.  respectively. 

"  In  the  hall  are  enumerated,  *  five 
candlestykcs  hyngynge  like  potts,'  whereof 
the  highest  had  five  branches,  and  each  of 
the  others  three.  A  table  covered  with 
parchment,  'noted  with  Antems  of  our 
Lady,  with  3  coUecs,'  and  covered  with 
linen  cloth. 

"  There  were  eight  tables  on  the  north 
side  of  the  hall,  joined  and  nailed  to  the 
tressels,  and  seven  on  the  south  side, 
similarly  arranged,  with  twelve  forms 
placed  by  the  sides  of  the  tables,  and  three 
tables  and  three  forms  in  the  chapel  cham- 
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ber.  A  1  w  k  t  h  contiuncil  eimilar 
artirlca  to  tl  p  p  1  ne,  mid  in  addi- 
tion a  great  «sscl  f  lead  '  a  grete  cnge 
wherei  to  ]  at  puU  (ponltrj)  a.  aoiee 
(a  ki^  t  b)  13  I  t  b«,  and  20  ale 
potts.'   — {pp  1  5  146) 

"  At  th     diBsol  t         this   college    aa 
it  waa  then  cBllcd     was  valued  at   24/ 
atid  paid  to  four  preabyters  or  ch^laiua. 


for  salaries  and  vestments,  6/.  eath.    John 
Robinson  was  aidennan  at  tliis  time. 

"The  i^ild-liall  of  this  estuldisliment 
IS  bI  U  r  main  ng  and  will  he  described  in 
a  su!)Bec[uent  sect  on 

The  bcdu  1  ouhcs  formerly  attached  to 
tl  IS  guild  wore  s  tuated  n  Beadman's-lane, 
immed  ately  south  of  the  Guild  halL" — 
(P  1«) 


"On 


j;  again  to  Soatli-street, 
unit  juMUiig  along  its  caHtcm  aide,  wccnme 
t<>  tliu  ancient  hall  of  the  Guild  of  the 
ItlesHud  Mury,  the  western  iWmt  of  which 
is  niiresenti-d  iu  the   engraving    at  p. 


It,  n^th  the  other  possessions  oftliat  guild, 
became  the  property  of  tlie  corponitiofl, 
in  trust  for  certain  purposes,  hv  t^e  grant 
of  Philip  and  M<iry.  This  hall  was  used 
by  the  corporation  as  their  place  of  as- 
sitnbly  for  public  business  from  tlie  dato 
"  We  liuvo  given  the  mieicnt  history  of     of  the  mjat  grant  uatd  the  pa-^sa;^'  of  the 

this  iHiilding  so  turns  it  can  lie  aseertainoil     Muuicip^   Keforiu   Dill  in   183&."  —  (p. 

in  our  account  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Mary.      234.) 

There  are  several  houses  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  Boston,  and  scjnie 
earlier,  of  which  Mr.  Thompson  gives  engravings,  as  well  as  of  sume  others 
uow  destroyed. 

"South-street  leails  into  Sooth-sqaare,  copied  with  gronaries.    The  building  re" 

a  very  pleasant,  ojicn,  and  airy  part  of  the  presented  below   formerly  stood  at  the 

tiiwn,  although  the  increasing  cnm-tradc  nortli-wcstern  comer  of  the  square, 
of  the  place  ha<,  within  the  last  half.een-  "Tliis  buililiiig  was,  no  doulit,  the  rc- 

tnry,  a  gooil  deal  cliangeil  tlie  character  mains  of  tlic  house  wliich  John  de  (iysor 

of  (he   lorality,   by  causing  tlie  sitea   of  held  of  tlie  honour  of  Kiehmoiid  iu  1ZS2, 

lUBuy  of  the  private  rcaidtiiccs  to  be  oc-  for  which  he  pud  a  yearly  tribute  of  one 
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jmir  of  liipse  and  one  pair  of  gilt  spurs*. 
Siinoii  (ijaura  liuld  the  aime  ill  12il8,  of 
Hubert  de  TiitceliBll,  the  then  representa- 
tive of  the  Richmond  fHinily.  Wmiam 
G.veoTB,  his  son,  was  living-  in  1309,  The 
fullowing  ancient  proccedingx,  reUitive  to 
thii  place,  are  so  very  cnrioos,  and  tlirov 
■0  inocb  light  a|ion  the  history  of  Bouton, 
that  we  venture  to  state  thoiu  at  oiniider- 
ahlu  leiigtii.  In  1372,  John  of  Uiiuiit, 
king  of  Custlle  and  Leon,  and  duke  of 
Lancaster,  iijKin  whom  his  I'atlier,  Ed. 
wnni  111.,  Iiad  conferred  the  Richmond 
catutM,  petitioned  that  lie  might  cause 
t1i«  tniiiflge  and  pesage  (custoin.duties  so 
called),  which  had  ftinnerlj  been  levied  at 
the  mansion  of  tlio  mnnor  of  Uueion,  to 
bo  removed  unto  another  place,  belonging 
to  the  said  king  of  Castjlo,  called  Qixors' 


s  found,  aniuiig 


Eieter  si 
other  property,  I 

'Uisoara'  Hall,'  in  Boston,  with  the  cus- 
toms and  franchises  thereto  belonging ; 
and  a  certain  office  called  the  '  Oflure  of 
Tronage  and  Pesage,'  in  the  said  town  of 
Boston,  und  the  profits  thereof." 

"  A  little  btyond  Do'  ghty-quaj,  and  on 
the  same  riile  of  the  street,  is  Wliitc  llori^- 
Isne,  so  called  from  an  ancient  piiblic-homte 
of  that  Dxtae  formerly  standing  at  the 
south  side  of  its  termination  in  High, 
street.  This  house  is  mentioned  as  'the 
sign  of  the  Wliite  Horse'  in  1564,  and  ns 
held  of  Huxsey  Manor  in  1576.  It  u,-»a 
in  tenure  of  WillUm  Worth  in  1B90.  In 
1630,  the  '  town-staythe  at  the  end  ol 
White  IIoTse-lane'  is  mentioned.  The 
WhiUi  Horae  pabiic-house  had  belonged 
to  John  Whitinn,  but  in  1640  it  was  held 
by  Edmnnd  Adlard.  It  bad  cessed  to  be 
occupied  as  a  public-houae  in  1G80,  when 
the  license  had  been  removed  to  'Furthetid- 
lane ;'  tlie  bouae  in  the  latter  place  being 

*  "John  Gysors  was  Mayor  of  London  in  1245.  Simon  Oissors  is  mentioned  in 
1275.  In  1311  Sir  Jolin  Qysors  was  Mayor  of  Ixmdon,  and  Constable  of  the  Tower  in 
1326  i  and  in  1329  William  Gisora  was  Sheriff  of  London.  Msuy  others  of  this  family 
are  mentioned  by  Slow,  the  last  of  whom  was  John  Gisors,  in  13B6.  The  family  of 
Gi»>TS  hekl  Gisors"  Hall  (innce  corrupted  into  Geri'ard's  Hall},  Bread-street,  London.— 
Stom-t  London.  The  Gjaor  fiimily  was,  no  doiiht,  <-onnected  with  the  ancient  mer- 
chant guilds  of  Boston,  and  probably  came  origimiBy  from  Gisora,  a  Inwn  fourteen 
leagues  from  Nenfchatel  in  Normaudy,  a  p]ive  ol'  considerable  importance  during  the 
uegc  of  Uouen,  circa  1591. — Canulm  MUcellan^,  voL  L  p.  79." 


of  any  one,  and  the  petition  was  therefore 
granted.  In  1427,  ujiOD  the  death  of 
Thnnias,  duke  of  Kictcr,  who  held  under 
the  Diike  of  Bedford,  hulder  of  the  bononr 
of  Kichinond  of  Ihc   king   in  capile,  the 
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then  held  by  the  heirs  of  John  Miller  at 
a  fee-farm  rent  of  2*.  per  annum.  In 
1632,  *the  felhnongerg  were  allowed  to 
make  a  stayth  to  the  haven  at  the  bottom 
of  White  Horse-lane,  and  to  wash  their 
skins  there ;  and  twelve  large  stones,  from 
the  corporation  stone-yard,  were  allowed 
them  towards  the  same.'  In  1674,  James 
Cook  held  the  house  called  the  Old  White 
Horse  in  High -street,  and  paid  one  pound 
of  cnmmin  seed  rent  of  assise  for  it  to 
Hussey  Hall."— (pp.  258,  259.) 

"  The  only  subject  which  remains  to  be 
noticed  on  this  side  of  the  Market-place 
is,  wo  think,  the  Gnlly-moutb,  which  is 
the  name  given  to  the  entrance  into  the 
river,  of  what  was  once  a  natural  gully, 
or  creek  running  into  it.  It  is  now  con- 
vei  ted  into  a  sewer  and  drain,  and  arched 
over  to  the  river,  the  tide-water  of  which 
is  kept  out  by  a  pair  of  doors,  although 


open  to  that  tide  until  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  to  which  period  it  is 
probable  that  the  boats  of  the  tishermcn 
landed  their  cargoes  near  to  the  ancient 
Fish-stones.  This  Gully -mouth  now  enters 
the  river  a  little  south  of  the  bridge,  al- 
though several  houses  and  shops  stood  be- 
tween the  Gully-mouth  and  the  old  bridcc 
The  house  represented  in  the  preceding 
page  was  standing  near  the  Gully-mouth 
in  1750,  when  it  was  rented  to  John  Ash- 
ley, 8tt»ne-cutter,  and  was  directed  to  be 
taken  down  and  rebuilt,  and  the  tenant 
had  leave  *to  build  chambers  over  the 
G  idly -mouth,  to  be  joined  to  the  messunge 
lately  rented  to  him  ;*  and  also  to  c  n- 
tract  the  present  passage  into  the  Gully- 
mouth,  '  so  as  to  leave  it  8  feet  in  breadth, 
and  the  gates  the  same  height  that  they 
now  are.'"— Q)p.  227,  228.) 


The  eleventh  division  contains  a  full  and  interesting  account  of  the 
villages  and  churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston,  with  the  same  elabo- 
rate research  which  distinguishes  the  rest  of  the  volume ;  and  the  twelfth 
division  consists  of  a  history  of  the  Fens,  their  drainage  and  embankments, 
which  is  of  more  than  local  interest ;  but  our  limits  forbid  our  indulging  in 
many  more  extracts.  "We  do  not  observe  that  the  author  has  mentioned 
the  fact,  which  we  remember  being  told  on  the  spot  some  years  since,  and 
which  we  believe  to  be  correct,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  churches  are 
built  of  Caen  stone  ;  and  we  believe  this  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  fine 
churches  of  the  Fen  countries.  Singular  as  it  may  appear  at  first  sight  that 
stone  should  be  brought  from  Normandy  to  build  churches  in  Lincolnshire 
and  Cambridgeshire,  often  far  inland,  we  believe  the  explanation  to  be  the 
usual  simple  one,  that  this  was  the  best  and  the  cheapest  building  material 
that  could  be  obtained  for  the  purpose.  The  district  produces  no  stone, 
nor  even  good  clay  for  brick-making,  as  was  the  case  in  the  other  eastern 
counties.  The  Caen  stone  was  dug  from  quarries  or  cliffs  on  the  banks  of 
the  small  river  Orne,  when  it  was  loaded  at  once  on  board  the  stonc-boati?, 
of  which  a  whole  fleet  was  in  constant  use  and  requisition;  these  were 
floated  down  to  the  sea  with  the  tide,  and  in  fair  weather  crossed  the 
Channel  with  the  next  tide,  crept  along  the  coast  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
where  they  were  wanted,  and  up  the  river  or  navigable  stream  with  another 
tide,  so  that  in  forty-eight  hours  they  often  passed  from  the  quarry  to  their 
destination.  A  very  extensive  trade  was  carried  on  in  this  manner  from  an 
early  period,  and  continues,  to  some  extent,  even  to  our  own  day.  The 
various  streams  were  navigable  for  many  miles  beyond  what  is  now  thought 
of,  and  the  course  of  one  of  these  navigable  streams  may  be  traced  by  the 
number  of  fine  churches  on  its  banks.  We  would  gladly  have  seen  these 
general  observations  confirmed  by  the  particular  instances  which  came  under 
the  notice  of  so  careful  an  observer  as  Mr.  Thompson  :  we  must,  however, 
conclude  with  a  few  short  notices  of  the  churches  : — 


(i 


Skirbeck  Ciiitrch. 

'  The  plan  consists  of  a  west  tower,  a 

north  porcii,  nave  with  aisles,  and  a  chancel. 

The  tower  is  a  small  structure,  of  good 

proiKjrtions,  in  the  Perpendicular  Gothic 


style.  It  is  in  three  stages,  supported 
by  buttresses  at  the  angles.  Alx^ve  the 
wtst  entrance,  a  small  wintlow  of  throe 
lights,  with  a  trans<mi,  has  been  inserted 
under  the  arch  of  the  window  before  al- 
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lulled  to.  The  belfty  windows,  one  in 
each  (ronr,  wpre  formerly  of  two  lights, 
with  trefoilcd  tracery ;  bat  they  Imve  not 
escaped  the  general  mutihition,  for  their 
mullions  have  been  eawn  off.  Tlie  t«wer 
U  crowned  by  an  cmliattlcd  parapet,  u-ith 
orocket^d   olid   finialcd   pinnacles   at   the 

" '  The  aisles  possess  little  that  ia  worthy 
of  notice ;  hut  in  the  east  end  of  the  south 
aisle  is  a  window  of  three  lights,  with  tre- 
foiled  tracery. 

" '  The  clerestory  is  pierced  by  small  cir- 
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cular  wiodowB;  three  on  tha  north  and 
four  on  the  south  side.  The  present 
chancel  has  in  tbe  east  end,  under  the 
ori^Dal  ehnncel  -  areli,  a  square .  hcadixl 
window  of  four  lights,  divided  hy  a  tran- 
som into  two  sliiges ;  above  this  windovr 
is  the  date  before  mentioned,  which  has 
been  read  several  ways;  one  antiquary 
Bupiwsiiig  it  to  be  intended  fhr  a  record 
of  the  deilicution  of  the  church,  and  by 
reading  it  backwards  making  A,D.  1189, 
the  first  year  of  King  Kicli^  I'lantage- 
net  I.    This  would  newly  agree  with  some 


of  the  enrl  e«t  port  ons  of  the  ed  ficc  hut 
we  hi  e  no  loubt  II  e  late  w  I  a  e  gi  en 
151IH  s  the  correct  one  as  the  c1  aracter 
of  tbe  letters  a^ees  w  th  t  and  a  so  w  th 
the  style  (if  the  alterations,  which  are 
poor  specimens  of  tbe  debased  arcintecture 
which  ttouriahcd  at  that  period.  Colonel 
Hoik's,  too,  in  his  •'  Visitation  of  the 
Churches,"  does  not  mention  Skirbeckj 
probably  because,  having  been  restored, 
the  painted  glass,  brasses,  tombs,  &c, 
were  oil  destroyed.' . . .  'llierc  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  vicH  front  was  in  the 
ttsual  style  of  abbeys  before  the  present 
tower  wiis  built.     At  the  west  end  of  the 


nave   s  a  pla  n  octagonal  font,  with  the 
date  1662 

tour  Farlv  E  gl  sh  equilateral  arches, 
on  cluster  d  p  liars  of  different  designs, 
with  richly  carved  capitals  and  basee, 
separate  the  nave  from  the  aisles.  The 
nave,  as  wc  have  before  hinted,  originally 
extended  two  arches  farther,  which  are 
now  visible  on  each  side  of  the  chancel. 
The  arches  on  the  north  side  are  less  in 
width  than  those  on  the  south,  in  order 


iKike  r 


I   for 


>  the 


rood-loft.  The  pulpit  is  an  Elizabethan 
design  of  oak,  m-lily  carved,  witi  gilt 
mouldings.'" — (p.  471-) 
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Fbiiston  Cbubcs. 

" '  This  churcli  at  one  time  exhibitol 
some  beautiful  Bpecimens  of  Norman  nrchi- 
tectare,  at  appeiirs  hy  tbe  rragmenta  wliich 
■till  exist  in  varioua  parts  of  tbe  edifice, 
although  in  a  ver^  mutilated  condition. 

" '  The  tower  is  divided  b;  striag-coune* 
into  three  diviaions :  the  first,  in  the  west 
front,  is  occupied  b;  the  umal  entrance- 
door,  with  »culptur«i  head»  fo  the  label. 
Above  this  is  a  beantiful  five-light  window, 
divided  bj  a  tnLnsom  into  two  stages,  with 
Perpi^ndicular  cinqnefoited  tracery ;  corbel- 
heoda  mpport  the  springing  of  the  label, 
at  the  apex  of  which  is  a  niche  with  pro- 
jecting canopy,  contuning  a  Hgure  of 
St.  James,  to  whose  honour  and  memory 
this  church  was  dedicated.  The  belti-y 
windows  are  tbe  Some  in  each  front,  of 
three  lights  cinqaefbiled.  Above  them 
is  an  emluttled  parapet,  which  at  one 
time  was  ornamented  with  angular  and 
central  pinnacU'S,  which  appear  to  have 
been  sawn  off,  though  for  what  reason  it 
is  not  easy  U)  coi\jocture.  The  usles  are 
pierced  witli  windows  of  three  lights,  with 
Perpmdicnlar  cinqaefmlcd  tracery.  E  ght 
windows  of  three  liglits  each,  with  Pur 
pendicular  ciiiqneftnled  tracery,  ornament 
each  wall  of  the  nnve ;  above  there,  on  the 
south  wde,  and  also  partly  on  the  north 
is  a  cornice  formed  of  tbe  Norman  nebnbe 
moulding,  and  above  this  is  a  Ferpeudicukr 
embattled  parapet, 

"'Excepting  a  small  bnttrces  on  the 
norlh  wall  of  the  clerestory,  no  eitenor 
dirUnction  marks  the  divi^on  of  nave  and 
chancel.  In  the  east  wall  of  the  church 
are  some  arches  with  Nontian  inouldi  ga 
which  are  conjectured  to  have  formed  pa  t 
of  the  priory  that  formerly  existed  here 

"When  this  wall  became  the  eastern 
end  of  the  chancel,  a  large  east  window 
was  ft>rmed  in  it:  this  window  appears 
to  have  been  twice  reduced  in  uxe,  and 
finally  bricked  up. 

"The  first  object  which  strikes  the  at 
tention  upon  entering  the  church  is  the 
well  preserved  cover  to  the  font,  which  is 
admirable  both  for  the  beauty  of  its  de- 
ngn  and  the  excellency  of  the  workman 
ship.  The  font  is  octagonal,  and  raised 
three  steps  above  tbe  pavement.  Oi  U 
iipprr  cdse  ore  the  remains  of  the  fasl«n 
ings  by  which  it  was  formerly  locked  dowu 
to  prevent  sorcery'." — (pp.  616,  617.) 


^5^^, 
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THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  SYLVANUS  UEBAI^. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

KOBE  OF  DB.  JOHli^SON,  AND  MOfiE  OF  THE  DEBATES. 

At  the  time  when  Dr.  Johnson  was  reporting  the  dehates  in  Parliament 
for  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  it  had  arrived  at  a  high  degree  of  pros- 
perity. Before,  in  the  year  1739,  its  circulation  araounted  to  10,000*; 
and  daring  the  ensuing  years  its  number  rose  to  15,000**.  Nor  was  the 
loss  of  Johnson's  pen,  in  the  year  1744,  felt  as  a  check  in  its  career  of 
success ;  which,  though  it  had  been  materially  promoted  by  the  debates, 
proved  to  be  not  entirely  dependent  on  that  feature :  for,  when  the  out- 
break occurred  of  the  rebellion  of  1 745,  and  we  were  induced  to  deprive 
our  readers  for  a  season  of  ''  their  usual  Delight,  the  Debates  in  the  Senate 
of  LiLLiPUT,"  we  still  were  unable  to  anticipate  in  full  the  public  demand 
for  our  work.  In  our  preface  written  at  the  close  of  that  memorable  year, 
we  had  to  announce  that  the  Magazine  for  October  was  reprinting,  and 
'•  to  conclude  with  declaring  a  truth  that  may  seem  a  paradox, — we  have 
sold  more  of  our  hooks  than  we  desire  for  many  months  past,  and  are 
heartily  sorry  for  the  occasion  of  it — the  present  troubles."  And  again, 
the  preface  of  1746  records  an  increase  of  3,000  since  the  preface  of  1745. 

I  have  been  much  amused  by  the  surmises  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Wilson 
Croker,  that  my  good  friend  Sam  Johnson  was  in  some  mysterious  way 
involved  in  the  troubles  of  1745.     Boswell  had  remarked  that — 

"  It  is  somewhat  curious  that  his  literary  career  appears  to  have  been  ahuost  totally 
suspended  in  tlie  years  1745  and  1746,  those  years  which  were  marked  by  a  civil  war 
in  Great  Britain,  when  a  rnsh  attempt  was  made  to  restore  the  house  of  Stuart  to  the 
throne.  That  he  had  a  tenderness  for  that  unfortunate  house,  is  well-known;  and 
some  may  fancifully  imatj^ne,  that  a  sympathetic  anxiety  impeded  the  exertion  of  his 
intellectual  powers." 

Upon  this  "  fanciful  imagination,"  Mr.  Croker  has  improved  by  suggest- 
ing that  Johnson  "  may  have  been  diverted  from  his  ordinary  pursuits,  not 
by  sympathetic  anxiety,  but  by  some  more  personal  share  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Jacobite  party ;"  adding  that  Johnson  at  this  time  may  have 
been  in  some  political  difficulties,  which  might  occasion  his  absence  or  con- 
cealment, for  which  some  presumptive  grounds  of  suspicion  are  advanced. 

Mr.  Croker  takes  in  aid  of  his  argument  the  views  of  the  editor  of  the 
Garrick  Correspondence^  who  had  stated,  that  "Between  the  years  1743 
anfl  1746  Johnson  hterally  wrote  nothing." 

Let  me  first  recapitulate  the  writings  of  Johnson  during  this  period  that 
are  mentioned  by  Boswell,  and  then  1  will  endeavour  to  account  for  the 
supposed  hiatus  in  the  learned  Doctor's  labours.  It  was  in  August  1743 
that  Johnson  undertook  the  Life  of  Savage  ;  he  sold  the  copyright  to  Mr. 
Cave  for  fifteen  guineas  on  the  15th  of  December,  and  in  Feb.  1744  it 
was  published.     In  the  same  year,  says  Boswell,  he  wrote  the  Preface  to 

*  A  passage  in  the  Private  Journal  of  Dr.  John  Bjrom  (now  being  printed  for  the 
Chetham  Society)  mentions  that  at  the  beginning  of  1739  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine printed  10,000,  and  the  London  7,000.  This  confirms  Johnson's  statement  in  his 
lAfe  of  Cave,  that  the  latter  obtained  **  a  oonnderable  but  not  an  equal  popularity." 
Dr.  Byrom  was  told  this  on  dining  with  Dr.  Hartley,  who  also  said  that  "  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine" — L  e.  either  Cave  or  Guthrie — was  then  desirous  to  learn  Byrom's 
system  of  short-hand. 
*  >»  Hawkins's  Life  (^Johnson,  p.  123. 
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the  Harleian  Miscellany.  He  furnished  some  of  the  articles  to  Dr.  James's 
Medicinal  Dictionary^  which  was  published  in  shilling  numbers  weekly,  and 
at  last  formed  three  volumes  folio ^.  In  1745  he  wrote  his  Observations  on 
the  Tragedy  of  Macbeth^  and  on  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  edition  of  Shaks- 
peare,  to  which  he  aflSxed  proposals  for  a  new  edition  of  that  poet.  On  that 
work  Mr.  Boswell  conjectures  that  Johnson  was  occupied  entirely  for  the 
rest  of  this  year,  and  during  part  of  1746,  though  he  was  eventually 
deterred  from  the  immediate  prosecution  of  his  design  by  the  edition  of 
Shakspeare  undertaken  by  Warburton.  After  that,  Boswell  supposes  him 
to  have  been  engaged  in  sketching  the  outlines  of  his  great  philological 
work,  the  Plan  of  wjiich  was  issued  in  1747. 

Mr.  Boswell  further  says,  that  **  It  does  not  appear  that  he  wrote  any- 
thing in  1744  for  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  but  the  Preface:**  where- 
upon Mr.  Croker  appends  this  note  : — 

"  In  this  and  the  two  next  years,  Mr.  Boswell  has  not  assigned  to  Johnson  any 
contributions  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine;  yet  there  seems  little  douV)t  that  from 
his  connection  with  that  work  he  derived,  for  some  years,  the  chief  and  almost  the  only 
means  of  subsistence  for  himself  and  his  wife;  perhaps  he  may  have  acted  as  general 
editor,  with  an  annual  allowance." 

Now,  the  truth  is,  that  for  the  three  years  preceding  those  in  question 
Johnson  had  given  us  much  assistance,  and  somewhat  in  the  capacity  of  a 
**  general  editor;"  but  this  ceased  before  the  rebellion  of  1745,  about  the 
end  of  1743.  And  the  cause  of  our  losing  his  more  constant  services  was 
this.  The  employment  that  he  could  find  in  the  Magazine  was,  after  all, 
only  occasional  and  precarious,  affording  no  fixed  **  annual  allowance,**  but 
dependent  upon  the  space  that  remained  unprovided  for,  or  the  manuscripts 
that  required  revision  or  abridgment :  and  altogether,  the  work  we  gave 
him  could  occupy  but  a  portion  of  his  time.  Mr.  Thomas  Osborne  the 
bookseller  had  offered  him  constant  employment,  upon  a  regular  salary : 
and  this,  under  his  actual  pecuniary  circumstances,  he  very  naturally  pre- 
ferred. He  therefore  gave  us  to  understand  that  we  must  for  the  present 
do  without  him,  and  that  even  the  compilation  of  the  debates,  which  he  had 
managed  with  such  dexterity,  must  be  transferred  to  other  hands. 

Osborne  principally  required  him  to  assist  in  displaying  to  the  world,  to 
the  best  advantage,  the  vast  collection  of  books  that  had  belonged  to  the 
late  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  which  the  bibliopolist  had  purchased  for  the  sum 
of  £13,000.  He  had  already  secured  for  this  purpose  the  important  aid  of 
Mr.  Oldys,  who  had  been  the  Earl's  librarian.  He  had  also  induced  the 
learned  Mr.  Maittaire  to  draw  out  the  scheme  of  arrangement  for  a  cata- 
logue raisonn^e,  and  to  write  a  Latin  dedication  to  Lord  Carteret :  but  no 
greater  share  of  the  labour  could  be  expected  from  that  veteran  scholar, 
and  the  kind  of  person  that  Osborne  required  was  one  of  sufficient  learning 
to  surmount  difficulties  and  avoid  errors,  and  sufficient  poverty  to  undertake 
very  hard  drudgery.  Such  a  man  at  this  period  was  Samuel  Johnson.  To 
catalogue  a  library,  it  is  necessary  to  be  on  the  spot  where  the  library 
itself  is  kept,  and  consequently  a  daily  attendance  was  required  upon  the 
task.  I  remember  that  the  first  portion  of  the  books,  that  offered  for  sale 
in  1743,  was  opened  to  public  view  at  the  late  Earl's  mansion  in  Caven- 
dish-square. There,  or  at  Tom  Osborne's  shop  in  Gray's  Inn,  was  much 
of  Johnson's  time  spent  at  this  period  :  and  he  then  lived  very  near  the 
latter  spot,  at  lodgings  in  Holborn. 

*  Tlie  publishers  of  this  Dictionary  were  Osborne,  to  whose  service  Johnson's  time 
was  principally  devoted  (as  will  be  presently  noticed  in  the  text),  and  Roberts,  who 
published  Johnson's  Life  of  Savage,  and  his  Life  of  Barretter,  both  in  1744. 
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Johnson's  biographers  have  failed  to  appreciate  how  laborious  a  task  he 
thus  undertook,  and  how  much  time  it  must  necessarily  have  occupied,  and 
they  have  thus  created  their  own  difficulty.  Boswell  states  only  that 
Johnson  drew  up,  in  1742,  the  proposals  for  printing  BibliotJieca  Har- 
leiana^^  and  that  he  wrote  "the  Latin  accounts  of  books"  in  the  cata- 
logue. 

There  is  much  contradiction  in  the  accounts  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sar^ 
leiana  as  to  the  respective  shares  of  Johnson  and  Oldys ;  some  attributing 
the  first  part  (vols.  I.  and  II.)  to  Johnson,  and  the  second  (vols.  Til.  and 
IV.)  to  Oldys,  and  others  vice  versa :  but  I  think  it  may  be  concluded 
that  Johnson  took  his  part  as  well  in  the  mere  cataloguing,  as  in  the  bib- 
liographical and  biographical  observations  with  which  the  catalogue  was 
interspersed,  and  which  required  some  perusal  of  the  books  themselves,  as 
well  as  preparative  scholarship.  And  the  catalogue  was  no  sooner  finished 
— as  it  was  before  Feb.  1743-4 — than  Osborne  undertook  the  more  impor- 
tant and  voluminous  work,  The  Ilarleian  Miscellany ^  being  a  series  of 
reprints  of  the  most  rare  and  remarkable  pamphlets  preserved  in  the 
Ilarleian  library.  This  work,  which  was  issued  in  weekly  shilling  parts, 
and  extended  to  eight  quarto  volumes,  all  printed  during  the  years  1744- 
46,  must  have  kept  its  editors  fully  employed,  and  as  one  of  those  editors 
we  must  regard  Johnson.  It  included  a  catalogue  of  539  pamphlets,  de- 
scribing the  contents  of  each,  and  this  alone  occupied  164  quarto  pages. 
Johnson  is  admitted  to  have  written  the  proposals  for  this  collection  (which 
were  appended  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1743),  and  also  its 
preface ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  also,  that  many  of  the  introductory  remarks 
to  the  pamphlets  reprinted,  and  the  historical  notes,  which  abound  in  its 
earlier  portions,  but  gradually  disappear,  were  also  his  work ;  and  such 
work,  together  with  the  correction  of  the  press,  and  the  like  for  the 
three  folio  volumes  of  James's  Medicinal  Dictionary,  with  perhaps  others 
of  Osborne's  publications,  will  pretty  fully  account  for  his  time  during  those 
years  of  presumed  inaction,  up  to  that  fatal  day — its  date  unknown — when 
he  felled  his  taskmaster  to  the  ground  with  a  goodly  folio, — not  in  the 
shop  in  Gray's  Inn,  as  the  common  story  ran,  but,  as  he  told  Boswell,  on 
Osborne  coming  to  find  fault  with  him  in  his  own  lodging. 

I  shall  be  pardoned  this  digression  from  my  own  history,  in  regard  to 
a  man  in  whom  the  whole  world  feels  an  interest,  particularly  as  it  was 
requisite  to  explain  that  for  a  time  he  was  not  with  us,  although  rather 
from  necessity  than  any  cessation  of  good-will. 

Johnson  afterwards  manifested  continual  proofs  of  his  abiding  regard  for 
Sylvanus  Urban.  In  1747  he  gave  me  a  handful  of  his  occasional  poems 
(which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  further  hereafter).  In  1748  his  life  of 
Roscommon  appeared  first  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  In  1749 
both  his  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  and  his  tragedy  of  Irene  proceeded 
from  Mr.  Cave's  press  at  St.  John's  Gate ;    and  there  also  was  printed 

**  It  was  mserted  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  December,  1742,  preceded  by, 
1.  the  Life  of  Dr.  Sydenham  j  which  Johnson  had  written  to  be  "prefixed  to  the  new 
translation  of  his  Works,  by  John  Swan,  M.D.,  of  Newcastle,  in  Staffordshire,"  (a  book 
printed  by  Cave);  and  2.  an  extract  from  the  Medicinal  Dictionary  written  by  R.James, 
M.D.,  beinjj  a  new  cure  for  the  gout.  This  was  evidently  also  of  Johnson's  provision, 
and  shews  his  sympathy  at  least  with  those 

•*  Unhappy !  whom  to  beds  of  pain 
Arthritic  tyruimy  consigns,— 

as  he  wrote  in  his  Ode  shortly  after  print<3d, — though  Boswell  thought  that  he  never 
actually  felt  the  gout  uutU  a  later  period  of  his  life. 
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The  Samhler^  the  first  number  of  which  appeared  on  the  20th  of  March, 
1749-50,  and  the  last  on  the  17th  of  March,  1751-2. 

Mr.  Boswell  has  stated  that  Johnson  wrote  the  preface  to  our  volume 
of  1 744.     He  may  have  had  some  hand  in  the  introductory  passage  : — 

**  Having  now  suspended  controversy,  and  left  our  antagonists  [those  of  the  London 
Magazine^  to  straggle  for  a  time,  without  interruption,  under  the  weight  of  an  under- 
taking to  which  they  are  by  no  means  equal,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  our  obligations  to  the  puhlick,  and  to  our  ingenious  correspondents,  whose 
contributions  have  increased  so  much  that  we  find  it  necessary  to  open  new  receptacles 
in  two  more  periodical  pamphlets." 

But,  after  this  peroration,  in  the  rest  of  the  preface,  which  altogether 
occupied  a  single  page,  there  followed  nothing  more  than  a  plain  state- 
ment, from  Mr.  Cave  himself,  of  his  intention  to  relieve  the  excess  of 
materials  communicated  for  the  Magazine  by  the  concurrent  publication  of 
two  auxihary  receptacles  for  the  favours  of  our  correspondents. 

One  had  been  already  commenced,  under  the  title  of  Miscellaneous 
Correspondence;  of  which  the  first  number  had  been  published  in  1742, 
and  the  third  in  October  1744^.  It  was  continued  occasionally,  until  the 
ninth  number,  published  in  June  1748,  completed  the  volume.  The  num- 
bers were  sold  at  sixpence  each. 

The  second  auxiliary  work  was  intended  "  to  oblige  our  Mathematical 
Correspondents.'*  It  was  first  announced  in  the  Magazine  for  Sept.  1744, 
p.  506,  and  more  fully  in  the  preface  to  that  year's  volume* :  being  pro- 
posed as  a  revival  of  the  Miscellanea  Curiosa.  This  was  a  title  already 
familiar  to  the  scientific  class  of  the  community,  from  a  popular  book  in 
8  volumes  8vo.,  consisting  of  the  most  valuable  discourses  read  before  the 
Royal  Society,  first  compiled  in  1708,  by  t)r.  Halley,  in  3  volumes  Svo., 
again  printed  in  1720,  and  a  third  time  in  1726,  under  the  editorship  of 
X)r.  Derham.  The  same  title  had  been  originally  derived  from  a  German 
miscellany  of  a  similar  character  which  appeared  during  the  previous  cen- 
tury ^  Mr.  Cave's  Miscellanea  Curiosa  Mathematica  was  commenced  in 
1744,  and  continued  quarterly,  or  at  somewhat  longer  intervals,  until  1753. 
The  third  number  of  a  second  volume  appeared  i(i  August  that  year;  which 
I  believe  was  the  last,  issued  a  few  months  before  Mr.  Cave's  death.  On 
account  of  the  necessary  engravings,  and  the  limited  demand  that  could  be 
expected,  the  price  of  this  miscellany  was  a  shilling  9. 

•»  It  was  first  proposed  in  1740 :  see  Gent.  Mag.  250,  297. 

c  Mr.  Nichols  (IVeface  to  the  Qeneral  Indexes,  p.  xl.)  fell  into  the  error  that  this 
plan  for  a  distinct  publication  on  the  mathematics  "  proved  abortive ;  for  which  Cave 
apologized  in  the  next  Preface."  But  the  "new  literary  undertaking"  which  h:«d 
really  "  proved  abortive,"  as  Cave  acknowledges  in  the  Preface  of  1745,  "  thro*  the 
great  difficulty  of  associating  great  writers,"  was  to  have  been  a  new  weekly  paper. 
One  had  then  (Jan.  1746)  recently  appeared,  "  from  an  author  whose  scheme  is  not 
very  different,  and  on  which  we  apprehend  no  less  reason  to  congratulate  the  public, 
especially  as  he  professes  to  endeavour  the  eradication  of  party :  we  mean  the  True 
Fatriot"  This  was  a  paper  which  had  been  set  on  foot  by  Henry  Fielding,  the  novelist, 
after  the  model  of  Addison's  Freeholder;  and  which  is  noticed  in  the  memoir  of  Fielding 
in  the  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  iii.  p.  372.  Specimens  from 
it  wire  given  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  January  and  April  1746,  bat  it  did 
not  survive  the  month  of  June. 

'  Miscellanea  Curiosa;  sive  ephemeridum  medico-phyaicarum  Qermamcarwn  aca- 
demic natures  curiosorum  decuriaprifna,  ann.  L — VIL  Lips,  et  Franc.  1670 — 88,  and 
other  volumes  extending  in  date  to  1706. — (Catalo>^e  of  Bodleian  Library.) 

V  Like  everything  else,  it  had  ita  rival,  in  The  Maihemaiiciau,  published  at  the  samo 
price,  of  which  No.  III.  was  published  by  Wilcox  in  July  174& 
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After  Johnson's  secession,  the  parliamentary  debates  were  still  continued 
in  the  Magazine  under  the  Lilliputian  disguise**.  Mr.  Cave,  as  hereto- 
fore, took  much  personal  trouble  to  obtain  original  and  correct  information, 
and  we  have  the  following  record  of  his  efforts  preserved  in  a  note  written 
by  him  to  Mr.  Birch,  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1744  : — 

"  You  will  see  what  stupid,  low,  abominable  stuff  is  put  upon  your  noble  and  learned 
Friend's  character ;  such  as  I  should  quite  reject,  and  endeavour  to  do  something  better 
towards  doing  justice  to  the  character.  But,  as  I  cannot  expect  to  attain  my  desires 
in  that  respect,  it  would  be  a  great  satisfaction,  as  well  as  an  honour  to  our  Work,  to 
have  the  favour  of  the  genuine  Speech.  It  is  a  method  that  several  have  been  pleased 
to  take,  as  I  could  shew, — but  I  think  myself  under  a  restraint.  I  shall  say  so  far, 
that  I  have  had  some  by  a  third  hand,  which  I  understood  well  enough  to  come  from 
the  first ;  others  by  penny-post ;  and  others  by  the  Speakers  themselves,  who  have  been 
pleased  to  visit  St.  John's  Ghate,  and  shew  particular  marks  of  their  being  pleased." 

Mr.  Birch's  **  noble  and  learned  friend"  was  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Hard- 
wicke),  with  whose  family  Birch  had  constant  intercourse.  Several  of  his 
speeches  are  reported  in  our  volume  for  1744. 

In  1745,  as  already  mentioned,  the  parliamentary  debates  gave  way,  in 
a  great  degree,  to  the  more  interesting  intelligence  connected  with  the 
Rebellion*;  only  four  debates  were  reported,  and  in  1746  only  two.  The 
last  was  not  completed,  when  we  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  give  uninten- 
tional offence  in  a  quarter  where  it  was  our  particular  desire  to  stand  well. 
A  speech  printed  in  the  Magazine  for  December  1746  was  that  of  the 
Chancellor's  eldest  son,  the  Hon.  Philip  Yorke,  "tr/io,  (it  was  remarked,) 
like  the  celebrated  Addison^  delivered  his  sentiments  with  modesty  and  dif- 
fidence, to  the  following  effect,*^ 

Whether  this  well-meant  observation  gave  particular  offence,  or  our  re- 
port was  really  very  inaccurate'',  true  it  is  that,  instead  of  concluding  the 
debate  (as  was  intended)  in  the  Supplement,  we  were  constrained  to  insert 
the  following  apology  : — 

"  As  we  have  been  assured  that  the  speech  published  in  our  Magazine  for  December 
last  for  engaging  vigorously  in  the  war  upon  the  continent,  does  not  contain  one  word 
of  what  the  hon.  gentleman  to  whom  it  is  ascribed  really  said  in  that  debate,  it  is  but 
common  justice  and  civility  to  acknowledge  our  Mistake,  and  beg  pardon  of  the  gentle- 
man for  misrepresenting  him." 

In  this  emergency  Cave  naturally  applied  for  advice  to  his  friend  Birch, 
through  whom  he  had  formerly  communicated  with  the  Yorkes.  He  was 
only  informed  in  reply  that  he  had  given  great  offence,  and  was  advised  to 
tread  no  longer  upon  such  dangerous  ground.     It  formed  no  interruption, 

^  The  speakers'  names,  as  already  mentioned,  were  but  slightly  concealed  under  an 
anagrammatic  form,  as  Agryl  for  Argj'lc,  Walelop  for  Walpole,  «&c.  The  London 
Magazine,  after  a  time,  ventured  to  remedy  its  more  obscure,  though  more  elegant, 
form  of  Roman  names,  by  expressing  itself  thus, — ^*  Julius  Florus,  in  the  character  of 
William  Pitt,  Esq.,  then  spoke  as  follows."  The  debates  of  1744  in  the  Parliamentary 
History  are  taken  from  the  Gentleman's  and  London  Magazines  in  about  equal 
proportions. 

'  I  must  not  pass  entirely  without  allusion  the  interesting  fact,  that  the  earliest 
known  copy  of  Ood  save  the  King,  in  its  form  of  the  National  Anthem,  is  found  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  October  1745.  In  the  contents-page  of  that  number  it 
is  designated  as  "  Ood  save  our  lord  the  king — a  new  song,  set  for  two  voices ;"  and  at 
p.  552  the  music  as  well  as  the  words  are  given  "  As  sui^g  at  both  Playhouses** — whilst 
the  rebels  were  occupying  Edinburgh,  and  Marshal  Wade  was  mustering  his  forces  at 
Newcastle. 

^  It  is  remarkable  that  this  was  the  very  Mr.  Yorke  (afterwards  second  Earl  of 
Hardwicke)  to  whose  private  journal  of  the  parliament  of  1748-5,  the  Parliamentary 
History  (vol  xiil)  is,  in  the  abfeuoe  of  other  authoritiies,  so  materially  indebted. 
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however,  to  his  intercourse  with  the  ever-obliging  Mr.  Birch,  to  whom,  in  a 
note  written  on  the  10th  of  Feb.  1747,  Cave  announced, "  I  have  advertis'd 
according  to  the  inclosed."  It  was  an  apology  for  the  cessation  of  the 
debates,  that  was  placed  upon  our  blue  cover: — 

"  •#•  If  any  nrticle,  which  used  to  make  a  part  of  this  "Work,  should  be  thought 
wanting,  and  not  compensated  by  a  greater  variety  of  other  useful  matters,  oiur  readers, 
it  is  hoped,  will  excuse  the  omission,  when,  as  it  is  well  known,  it  shall  be  as  duly  con- 
sidered, that  one  undesigned  mistake,  where  (except  in  some  few  instances')  mistakes 
are  unavoidable"*,  may  be  attended  with  very  disagreeable  consequences." 

This,  however,  was  but  the  beginning  of  troubles,  for  we  had  presently 
to  learn  that  the  House  of  Peers  was  even  more  sensitive  than  the 
Commons. 

After  the  Hebellion  was  over,  the  matters  which  chiefly  interested  the 
public  mind  were  the  daring  and  romantic  adventures  of  its  actors,  and  the 
severe  penalties  which  were  inflicted  on  that  unhappy  portion  of  them  which 
liad  failed  to  make  an  escape  to  the  continent.  It  was  our  aim  to  gratify 
the  general  curiosity  on  these  subjects,  and  during  the  year  1746  we  de- 
scribed the  trials  of  the  rebel  lords,  the  speeches  they  made  in  their  defence, 
and  those  at  their  execution.  Last  of  all  came  Lord  Lovat,  the  eccentri- 
city of  whose  character  and  conduct  awakened  more  than  ordinary  interest 
in  all  that  concerned  him.  His  trial  before  the  House  of  Peers  took  place 
in  March  1747;  and  the  report  occupied  the  first  six  pages  of  our  Maga- 
zine for  that  month". 

Those  who  are  acquainted  only  with  our  modem  vehicles  of  public  news, 
will  scarcely  be  able  to  conceive  that  this  "  short  account"  (for  so  we  called 
it,  and  so  for  a  seven  days'  trial  it  actually  was,)  was  suflicient  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  the  privileged  publishers.  Yet  so  it  was.  The  House  of  Lords 
had  authorised  its  own  printers  alone  to  print  a  report  of  the  trial,  and  they 
were  determined  to  defend  their  monopoly.  They  made  their  complaint  to 
the  House,  and  their  Lordships  were  induced  to  take  up  the  matter  as  a 
breach  of  privilege,  and  further  to  enter  into  the  whole  question  of  any 
public  notice  being  taken  of  their  proceedings  or  debates,  referring  the 
subject  to  a  committee,  of  which  Lord  Raymond  was  chairman. 

The  complaint  was  laid  against  both  the  London  and  the  Gentleman^s 
Magazines,  that  is,  both  against  Thomas  Astley  and  Edward  Cave  :  and 
both  were  summoned  to  attend  at  the  bar  of  the  House. 

Astley  was  examined  nearly  three  weeks  before  Cave,  on  the  8th  of 
April.  When  shewn  the  book  or  pamphlet  complained  of,  (the  London Ma^a- 
mine  for  March,)  he  owned  that  he  had  published  the  same ;  but  was  not 
apprehensive  it  was  a  breach  of  privilege,  "  being  compiled  chiefly  from 
newspapers." 

He  was  then  examined  as  to  the  Debates  contained  in  those  pamphlets, 
and  how  he  came  by  them ;  when  he  said,  "  They  were  generally  sent  him 
by  the  penny  post,  or  by  messengers,  pursuant  to  advertisements  frequently 
inserted,  inviting  persons  to  furnish  him  with  matters  of  that  nature.** 
Being  more  strictly  questioned,  he  stated  "  That  he  was  supplied  with  a 
great  many  speeches  by  one  Mr.  Clark,  whom  he  supposed  was  an  attorney, 
and  died  in  May  last ;  but  whether  they  were  fictitious  or  genuine,  he 
knew  not ;  and,  for  aught  he  knew,  they  might  be  made  by  (Clark)  him- 

'    J'^uien a  non Jit  injuria.  ■   Vox  audiia  perit, 

■  In  a  subsequent  portion  of  the  same  number  there  are  some  addit'onal  particulars, 

together  with  a  folding  plate  representing  the  scaffolding  or  temporary  court  formed 

for  the  trial  in  WestminBter  Halli  and  a  plan  of  tbie  Baiii&  ' 
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self."  Being  asked  what  gratuity  he  made  him,  he  said,  "  He  had  given 
him  ten  guineas  at  a  time,  and  had  received  no  speech  since  Clark's  death, 
but  by  the  post.*'  This  defunct  attorney,  bearing  so  common  a  name  as 
Clark,  looks  very  like  a  visionary  being,  and  makes  one  suspect  that 
Mr.  Astley  was  mystifying  the  House,  more  particularly  as  he  next  added 
the  unnecessary  falsehood  that  '^  He  was  the  first  who  printed  Magazines." 
He  further  acknowledged,  *'  That  of  late  the  Debates  have  been  inserted 
under  the  notion  of  an  imaginary  club ;"  and  he  was  then  ordered  to  be 
detained  in  custody. 

I  cannot  boast  that  Mr.  Cave  himself  made  a  much  better  figure  when 
examined  on  the  30th  of  April.  Being  asked  how  he  came  to  publish  an 
account  of  Lord  Lovat's  trial,  and  from  whom  he  had  the  account  so  pub- 
lished, he  said,  *'  It  was  done  inadvertently  ;  he  was  very  sorry  for  having 
offended ;  that  he  published  the  said  account  of  the  trial  from  a  printed 
paper  which  was  left  at  his  house,  directed  to  him,  but  he  did  not  know 
from  whom  it  came."  Cave  was  then  asked  how  long  he  had  been  the 
publisher  of  the  Gentlkman^s  Magazine:  he  said  that  "it  was  about 
sixteen  years  since  it  was  first  published  ;  that  he  was  concerned  in  it  at 
first  with  his  nephew  ;  and,  since  the  death  of  his  nephew,  he  had  done  it 
entirely  himself."  This  nephew,-  as  I  have  already  remarked,  had  existed 
only  in  imagination,  and  he  was  still  as  much  alive  as  ever,  as  the  name  of 
*' E.  Cave,  jun."  was  continued  on  the  title-page  throughout  1747,  and 
down  to  1752. 

Notice  being  taken  to  him,  **  That  the  said  books  have  contained  Debates 
in  Parliament,"  he  said,  "He  had  left  off  the  Debates;  that  he  had  not 
published  any  Debates  relating  to  this  House  above  these  twelve  months ; 
tiiat  there  was  a  speech  or  two  relating  to  the  other  House®,  put  in  about 
the  latter  end  of  last  year."  Being  asked  how  he  came  to  take  upon  him- 
self to  publish  Debates  in  Parliament,  he  said,  "  He  was  extremely  sorry 
for  it ;  that  it  was  a  very  great  presumption  ;  but  he  was  led  into  it  by 
custom,  and  the  practice  of  other  people :  that  there  was  a  monthly  book, 
published  before  the  magazines,  called  The  Political  State,  which  contained 
Debates  in  Parliament ;  and  that  he  never  heard  till  lately  that  any  per- 
sons were  punished  for  printing  those  books."  Being  asked  how  he  came 
by  the  speeches  which  he  printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  he 
said,  ^'  He  got  into  the  House  and  heard  them,  and  made  use  of  a  black 
lead  pencil,  and  only  took  notes  of  some  remarkable  passages  ;  and,  from 
his  memory,  he  put  them  together  himself." 

Notice  being  taken  to  him  that  some  of  the  speeches  were  very  long, 
consisting  of  several  pages,  he  said,  •*  He  wrote  them  himself  from  notes 
which  he  took,  assisted  by  his  memory."  Being  asked  whether  he  printed 
no  speeches  but  such  as  were  so  put  together  by  himself  from  his  own 
notes,  he  said,  "  Sometimes  he  has  had  speeches  sent  him  by  very  eminent 
persons ;  that  he  has  had  speeches  sent  him  by  the  members  themselves ; 
a  id  has  had  assistance  from  some  members  who  have  taken  notes  of  other 
members'  speeches."  Being  asked  if  he  ever  had  any  person  whom  he 
kept  in  pay,  to  make  speeches  for  him,  he  said,  "  He  never  had,**  Thus 
Johnson  with  all  his  eloquence  was  for  the  present  disowned,  but  at  the 
same  time  shielded  from  an  inquiry  that  would  have  been  very  disagree- 
able to  him. 

When  Cave's  examination  was  over,  Astley  was  again   brought  in,  but 

<>  The  unfortunate  speech  of  Mr.  Yorke,  and  one  of  Mt^or  Selw^n. 
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no  additional  information  to  what  he  had  before  stated,  could  be  drawn 
from  him.  Being  asked  whether  the  speeches  furnished  him  by  Mr.  Clark, 
were  made  by  the  said  Clark,  he  said,  **  He  believed  that  some  of  them 
might  have  been,  but  Clark  had  told  him  he  has  had  helps  from  his 
friends."  And  when  asked  whether  the  said  Clark  used  to  attend  the 
House,  he  said  that  "  he  believed  Clark  sometimes  got  into  the  House, 
behind  the  throne."  Astley,  being  afflicted  with  the  gout,  was  then  at  once 
discharged  on  paying  his  fees  ;  and  Cave,  having  been  brought  to  the  bar 
the  next  day,  obtained  his  release  on  the  same  condition. 

I  may  here  introduce  the  very  sensible  remarks  of  the  historian  Coxe 
upon  these  proceedings  : — 

"  This  exertion  of  privilege  occasioned  a  chnsm  in  our  domestic  history,  which  is  but 
hn perfectly  filled  hy  detached  and  sctinty  reports  of  procredin^s  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
by  tlie  notes  of  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke,  recently  published  in  Hansard's  Parlia- 
mentary  History y  and  by  the  brief  though  spirited  accounts  contained  in  the  Posthu' 
mous  Memoirs  of  Lord  Orford.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Commons  adopted  a  simi- 
lar course  to  prevent  the  publication  of  their  Debates';  but  a  traditionary  rumour 
f eems  to  imply  that,  when  such  a  prop  sal  was  nude,  Mr.  Pelham,  with  his  usual  good 
sense  and  good-humour  observed,  *Let  them  alone  :  they  make  better  speech- s  for  us 
than  we  can  make  for  ourselves.*  The  accounts  of  the  Debates  in  the  Commons  were 
therefore  continued  with  little  interruption,  in  the  resptctive  journals,  though  under 
fictitious  names,  and  enable  us  to  record  the  arguments  of  opposition,  as  well  as  those 
with  which  the  minister  and  his  friends  supported,  or  elucidated,  the  measures  of  ad- 
ministration."— Memoirs  of  the  Pelham  Administration,  vol.  i.  p.  354. 

In  our  preface  for  1747  we  made  the  best  apology  we  could  for  our 
forced  departure  from  the  field  of  politics** ;  but  were  able  to  boast  that  we 
had  '*  happily  substituted  other  subjects,"  chiefly  of  a  scientific  complexion, 
*•  not  indeed  equally  adapted  to  excite  the  passions,  but  more  useful  and 
permanent;  so  that,  instead  of  a  diminished,  we  have  experienced  an 
increasing  sale." 

In  March  1748  we  ventured  to  insert  the  speech  of  Sir  William  Stan- 
hope, on  the  first  reading  of  a  bill  for  appointing  the  assizes  at  Buckingham, 
which  contained  a  very  violent  attack  on  the  Grenvilles,  together  with  the 
reply  made  to  it;  and  in  the  following  May,  Mr.  Potter's  speech  upon  the 
Seaford  petition,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Pitt.  In  these  speeches,  the  names,  and 
many  of  the  expressions,  were  timidly  expressed  by  initials  and  dashes. 

P  They  had  attempted  to  do  so,  but  ineffectually,  nine  years  before,  as  related  in  my 
fourth  chapter,  November  Mngazine,  p.  588. 

*»  In  the  London  Magazine  the  publication  of  the  debates  wa«  interrupted  only  for 
four  mouths.  In  August  1747,  so  soon  as  the  session  was  over,  the  reporter  again 
ventured  forth ;  and  in  an  introductory  letter  (p.  353),  he  explains  that  his  original 
plan  in  1732  had  been  to  give  the  substance  only  of  the  arguments  advanced  in  his 
*•  Political  Club ;"  but  tliat  he  had  been  driven  in  1789  to  give  "  the  particular  speeches," 
with  "the  character  assumed,"  i.  e.  the  real  name  of  each  speaker,  because  his  rival,  the 
Gekixeman's  Maoazinb,  boahted  of  a  preference  foimded  on  so  doing.  Afterwards, 
in  1743,  by  way  of  caution,  he  had  given  forth  that  the  speeches  he  presented  were  only 
the  substance  of  what  was  said  in  each  debate,  although  the  characters  of  actual  mem- 
bers of  parliament  were  still  assumed.  Notwithstanding,  *'  The  late  publisher  of  this 
Magazine  was  taken  into  custody  on  the  third  day  of  April  last,  and  kept  a  close 
prisoner  till  the  thirtieth,  when  he  was  discharged,  paying  his  fees,  which,  with  other 
expenses,  amounted  to  96/.  18«.  2d„  after  having  been  severely  reprimanded  for  pub- 
lishing what  was  supposed,  without  doors,  to  be  speeches  made  in  Parliameut."  The 
reporter  now  resumed  his  debates,  but  without  giving  auy  names  of  speakers  at  all, 
either  real  or  fictitious.  This  was  not  satisfactory  to  his  readers;  so  in  March  1748 
the  Koman  names  were  resumed,  and  so  continued  for  many  years  after.  I  may  add, 
that  the  publisher  who  assumed  the  post  of  danger,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Astley,  was  his 
successor  at  the  Rose  in  Patenioiter-row,  Mr.  B.  Baldwin,  junior. 
4 
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In  Nov.  1749  we  gave  a  short  report  of  the  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  address  at  tiie  opening  of  the  session,  as  supposed  to  be 
communicated  by  A  Member  ofY,  to  his  Country  Friend:  but  throughout 
the  year  1 750  we  let  the  debates  alone,  although  they  were  still  given  in 
the  London  Magaziney  as  those  of  a  Political  Club. 

In  July,  1751,  after  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  we  published  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Beckford  on  the  Regency  bill :  taking  the  opportunity  to 
stigmatise  one  of  the  speeches*!  of  the  same  debate,  recently  published  in 
the  London  Magazine,  as  "a  loose,  spurious,  and  very  false  account." 

After  the  prorogation  of  1752,  we  printed  in  various  numbers  several 
speeches  of  th6  patriotic  members,  William  Thornton,  esq.  and  William 
Beckford,  esq. ;  the  first  being  introduced  by  the  following  remonstrance 
against  any  exceptions  that  might  be  taken  to  our  so  doing : — 

To  the  jMthor  of  the  Gentleman's  MAaAznrB. 

"  Sir, — The  foUowmg  heads  of  speeches  in  the  H-^  of  C .were  given  me  by  ^ 

gentleman,  who  is  of  opinion,  that  Memhers  of  Parliament  are  accountable  to  their 
constituents  for  what  they  say,  as  well  as  what  they  do,  in  their  legislative  capacity ; 
that  no  honest  man,  who  is  intrusted  with  the  liberties  and  purses  of  the  people,  will 
be  ever  unwilling  to  have  his  whole  conduct  laid  before  those  who  so  intrusted  him, 
without  disguise ;  that,  if  every  gentleman  acted  upon  this  just,  this  honourable,  this 
constitutional  principle,  the  electors  themselves  only  would  be  to  blame,  if  tbey  re- 
elected a  person  guilty  of  a  breach  of  so  important  a  trust. — But  let  the  arguments 
speak  for  themselves.  Thus  much  only  may  be  necessary  to  premise,  that,  as  the  state 
of  public  affairs  was^  in  a  great  measure,  the  same  both  last  year  and  this,  I  send  you  a 
speech,  in  the  Committee  of  Supply,  upon  the  number  of  standing  forces  for  the  year 
1751,  and  aliM)  another,  in  the  last  Ses^don  of  P^irliament,  for  the  year  17&2.  You  may 
be  assured  they  are  really  genuine,  and  not  such  an  imposition  upon  the  speakers  and 
the  publick  as  some  that  have  appeared  in  other  monthly  collections. 

Yours,  &c.  A.  B." 

In  1753  we  gave  other  speeches  of  Mr.  Thornton,  but  we  did  not  again 
attempt  to  rival  the  London  Magazine  in  its  parhamentary  reports  :  and  for 
many  years  after  they  appeared  in  that  Magazine  only'.  Except  in  oc- 
casional speeches,  they  were  not  resumed  in  our  pages  until  the  year  3  770 ; 
and  then  again  with  feigned  names  for  the  speakers,  and  as  the  "  Debates 
in  a  Newly-established  Society."  As  I  have  now  said  -so  much  upon  this 
subject,  I  will  only  add  that  it  was  not  until  1772  that  we  openly  entitled 
them  '*  the  Debates  in  Parliament,"  and  not  until  1783  that  the  practice 
was  entirely  dropped  of  printing  the  names  of  the  speakers  with  blanks 
and  dashes.  The  last  ineffectual  attempt  to  suppress  tiieir  publication  had 
been  made  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1771,  when  William  Woodfall,  of 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  five  of  his  brother  journalists,  were  marked  out 
for  castigation :  but  this  attempt  was  triumphantly  defeated  by  the  courage 
of  the  city  magistrates,  two  of  whom,  the  lord  mayor  (Brass  Crossby)  and 
alderman  Oliver,  released  the  printers,  and  went  themselves  to  the  Tower  in 
the  cause.  This  conduct,  supported  by  popular  opinion,  finally  settled  this 
long-disputed  question. 

4  It  was  that  of  X.  OppUis  Salinator,  or  Mr.  Speaker  Onslow.  The  London  MagO' 
sine  still  retained  its  Koman  names,  hut  in  every  case  now  gave  the  real  initiitls  at  the 
foot  of  the  page,  as  in  this  instance,  A      *   O — - — . 

'  In  1757  they  were  exchanged  for  ^  narrative  history  of  the  proceedings.  At 
that  period  the  London  Magazine  was  altogether  very  poliUc<d  in  its  character  and 
contents. 
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COLEBIDGE'S  LECTURES*. 

In  our  Magazine  for  November  last  we  made  a  few  remarks  on  the 
Introductory  Preface  to  this  volume,  and  expressed  an  intention  of  return- 
ing to  it,  in  order  to  comment  on  the  Lectures,  on  some  future  occasion. 
Keeping  in  remembrance  the  coarse,  uncandid  imputations  which  the 
recovery  of  Mr.  Collier*s  notes  exposed  him  to,  it  is  only  an  act  of  justice 
to  that  gentleman  to  record,  at  the  outset,  our  complete  conviction  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  literary  treasure  he  has  given  to  the  world.  Every 
page  and  paragraph  of  the  Lectures  are  distinctly  marked  with  the  cha- 
racteristical  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  modes  of  thought  and  com- 
position. His  sudden  and  apparently  irrelevant  digressions,  his  exquisite 
critical  sense,  the  singular  felicity  of  his  similes,  and  his  perfect  mastery  of 
harmonious  and  exact  language,  are  just  as  plainly  evident  in  these  dis- 
courses  as  in  his  "  Treatise  on  Method,"  or  any  other  of  his  best  writings. 
A  forgery  so  complete  in  all  its  parts  would  presuppose  the  existence  of 
another  mind  as  strangely  constituted  and  as  richly  stored  as  that  of 
Coleridge,  and  this  would  be  less  easy  to  give  credit  to  than  Mr.  Collier's 
account  of  the  discovery  of  his  mislaid  manuscripts. 

It  must  be  confessed,  too,  that  the  difference  between  the  dissertations 
promised  in  the  prospectus  and  those  actually  delivered  in  the  Lectures  is, 
of  itself,  a  circumstance  of  very  considerable  weight  in  determining  the 
question  of  the  genuineness  of  the  work.  Except  Montaigne,  of  whom  it 
has  been  often  and  truly  observed,  that  the  titles  scarcely  afford  the 
slightest  clue  to  the  contents  of  his  several  Essays — hardly  any  other 
great  writer  has  indulged  in  a  discursiveness  so  free  as  that  of  Coleridge. 
The  cause  of  this  peculiarity  appears  to  have  consisted,  in  his  case,  in  an 
unusual  refinement  of  association  between  the  various  parts  of  his  vast 
accumulation  of  knowledge;  and  hence  it  happens  that  the  matter  into 
which  he  digresses  is  almost  always  interesting  and  instructive  in  an 
eminent  degree.  In  the  case  of  these  lectures,  the  reader  has  undoubtedly 
little  reason  to  regret  the  lecturer's  departure  from  the  route  laid  down  in 
his  prospectus.  We  have  not  much  of  the  "  critical  principles"  which 
were  announced  as  an  important  portion  of  the  course ;  still  less  of  the 
promised  application  of  those  principles  to  the  poetry  of  Milton ;  scarcely 
anything  of  the  application  of  them  to  the  writings  of  the  lecturer's  own 
poetical  contemporaries;  and,  though  some  portion  of  these  deficiencies 
may  be  possibly  attributed  to  the  absence  of  several  of  the  Lectures,  it  is 
clear  from  what  remains  that,  after  the  initiatory  matter  had  been  ade- 
quately dealt  with,  Shakespeare  alone — the  myriad-minded^  as  he  else- 
where calls  him — became  at  once,  and  continued  to  the  end,  the  lecturer's 
all-sufficient  theme.  And  no  theme,  of  all  the  multitude  on  which  he  held 
discourse,  was  ever  more  genial  to  the  intellect  and  heart  of  Coleridge.  It 
called  forth  often  the  grandest,  always  the  sweetest,  measures  of  his 
musical  speech.  It  absorbed  and  animated,  for  the  time,  all  the  diverse 
powers  of  his  own  extraordinary  mind,  and  these  in  their  coalescence  gave 
birth  to  criticism  unsurpassed,  if  not  indeed  unequalled,  in  its  depth,  and 
strength,  and  beauty,  by  any  that  our  language  has  to  boast  of.  Examples 
of  this  kind  of  criticism  will  be  found  in  abundance  in  the  volume  now 
before  us.     Passing  over  some  sore  and  spiteful  comments  on  the  character 
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and  influence  of  the  periodical  reviews,  and  a  not  very  satisfactory  endea- 
vour to  solve  the  problem  of  the  specific  nature  of  poetry,  which  make  up 
the  larger  portion  of  what  Mr.  Collier  has  preserved  of  the  first  five  lectures, 
we  come,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  lecture,  to  that  which  may  fairly  be 
regarded  as  the  true  subject  of  the  course.  In  a  few  brief  but  able  sen- 
tences, the  lecturer  gives  his  own  notion  of  the  distinctive  circumstances  of 
that  Elizabethan  age  which  Englishmen  must  still  look  back  to  as  the  most 
glorious  in  their  country's  annals,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  lamentation 
that  "  the  galaxy  of  great  men"  from  whom  its  lustre  is  derived  "  should 
have  degraded  their  mighty  powers  to  such  base  designs  and  purposes, 
dissolving  the  rich  pearls  of  their  great  faculties  in  a  worthless  acid,  to  be 
drunken  by  a  harlot."  It  was,  according  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  an  age  "  of  great 
abilities  applied  to  individual  and  prudential  purposes ;"  and  he  sees  in  the 
grand  results  which  Shakespeare  produced  amidst  an  environment  so  un- 
favourable, a  new  testimony  to  the  purity  and  holiness  of  true  genius. 
This  appraisement  of  the  age  introduces  to  us  the  poet  who  so  much 
adorned  it.  The  naturalness  of  his  characters,  the  comparative  appro- 
priateness for  poetical  purposes  of  the  language  that  he  wrote  in,  and  the 
conceits  that  he  has  been  so  loudly  blamed  for,  are  dwelt  on  in  succession ; 
and  then  the  question  of  his  wit  is  dealt  with  in  the  following  acute  and 
discriminative  observations : — 

"  That  Shakespeare  has  wit  is  in^sputable,  but  it  is  not  the  same  kind  of  wit  as  in 
other  writers ;  his  wit  is  blended  with  the  other  qualities  of  his  works,  and  is,  by  its 
nature,  capable  of  being  so  blended.  It  appears  in  all  parts  of  his  productions— -in  his 
tragedies,  comedies,  and  histories :  it  ia  not  like  the  wit  of  Voltaire,  and  of  many 
modem  writers,  to  whom  the  epithet  witty  has  been  properly  applied,  whose  wit 
consists  in  a  mere  combination  of  words;  but  in  at  least  nine  times  out  of  ten  in 
Shakespeare,  the  wit  is  produced  not  by  a  combination  of  words,  but  by  a  combination 
of  images. 

"It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  between  wit  and  f^ncy.  When  the  whole 
pleasure  received  is  derived  from  surprise  at  an  unexpected  turn  of  expression,  then  I 
call  it  wit ;  but  when  the  pleasure  is  produced  not  only  by  surprise,  but  also  by  an  image 
which  remains  with  us  and  gratifies  for  its  own  sake,  then  1  call  it  fancy.  1  know  of 
no  mode  so  satisfactory  of  distinguishing  between  wit  and  fancy.  I  appeal  to  the 
recollection  of  those  who  hear  me,  whether  the  greater  part  of  what  passes  for  wit  in 
Shakespeare,  is  not  most  exquisite  humour,  heightened  by  a  figure,  and  attributed  to 
a  particular  character.  Take  the  instance  of  the  flea  on  Bardolph's  nose,  which 
Fidstaff  compares  to  a  soul  suffering  in  purgatory.  The  images  themselves,  in  cases 
like  this,  afford  a  great  part  of  the  pleasmre." 

In  pursuance  of  the  same  topic,  we  have  the  following  remarks,  rich  in 
that  truly  illustrative  imagery  which  is  one  of  the  conspicuous  charms  of 
Mr.  Coleridge's  writings : — 

"  The  wit  of  Shakespeare  is,  as  it  were,  like  the  flourishing  of  a  man's  stick  when 
he  is  walking,  in  the  full  flow  of  animal  spirits ;  it  is  a  sort  of  exuberance  of  hilnrity 
which  disburdens,  and  it  resembles  a  conductor,  to  distribute  a  portion  of  our  gladness 
to  the  gurrounding  air.  While,  however,  it  disburdens,  it  leaves  behind  what  is 
weightiest  and  most  important,  and  what  most  contributes  to  some  direct  aim  and 
purpose." 

An  animated  argument,  defending  the  great  dramatist,  and  to  some 
extent  defending  him  successfully,  from  the  imputation  of  wilful  grossness 
and  indecency,  concludes  the  lecturer's  review  of  those  characteristics 
which  the  poet  manifests,  in  greater  or  in  less  degree,  in  all  those  multi- 
farious phases  of  his  own  nature  which  are  represented  in  his  plays.  The 
plays  themselves  come  next  under  consideration.  Those  which  are  at  all 
expatiated  on  are  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  "The  Tempest,"  "Richard  the 
Second/'  and  "Hamlet;"  and  of  the  sweet  and  eabtle  criticiBms  which 
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these  plays  call  forth,  the  longest  and  the  choicest  is  allotted  to  the  first. 
Nothing,  indeed,  in  the  whole  compass  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  writings — not 
even  his  masterly  examination  of  Wordsworth's  poetry,  in  the  Biographia 
Literaria — hears  nobler  testimony  to  his  powers  as  a  critic  than  this  beau- 
tiful dissertation.  All  the  finest  qualities  of  his  own  accomplished  mind — 
his  subtilty  of  thought,  his  extensive  and  profound  knowledge,  his  grand 
imagination,  and  his  gracefulness  of  speech — are  found  happily  co-operating 
in  it,  and  contributing  to  the  excellence  of  the  general  effect.  And  these 
qualities  are  exercised,  not  in  rectifying  insignificant  errors  in  the  text,  but 
in  unfolding  and  presenting  great  poetic  beauties  to  our  view ;  in  vindi- 
cating the  high  propriety  and  insight  of  the  poet's  representations  of 
character,  in  all  the  wide  range  between  the  garrulous  old  nurse  and  the 
impassioned  heroine  and  hero  of  his  play ;  in  setting  forth  the  undivided 
interest  and  harmony  of  the  piece ;  and  in  descanting,  in  a  tone  in  which 
philosophy  and  grace  are  blended,  on  many  of  the  important  subjects  which 
the  scenes  and  personages  of  the  sweet  sad  tale  suggest.  The  portion  of 
the  Lectures  which  is  devoted  to  this  tragedy  has  indeed  something  of  a 
charm  in  it,  which  enables  us  to  form  a  vivider  conception  of  the  wisdom 
and  the  music  of  those  wondrous  monologues  in  which  the  "  old  man 
eloquent"  is  said  to  have  so  far  surpassed  the  most  admirable  of  his  written 
works. 

'*  Romeo  and  Juliet"  is,  as  is  well  known,  one  of  Shakespeare's  earliest 
plays  ;  and,  amidst  all  its  luxuriance  of  poetry  and  passion,  it  bears  unmis- 
takable indications  of  that  circumstance.  Every  one  who  reads  it  feels 
that  Schlegel's  well-remembered  saying,  "  Whatever  is  most  intoxicating  in 
the  odour  of  a  southern  spring,  languishing  in  the  song  of  the  nightingale, 
or  voluptuous  in  the  first  opening  of  the  rose,  is  breathed  into  this  poem," 
is,  although  enthusiastic,  not  excessive  or  unmerited  praise.  But  every 
reader  will  be  also  struck  with  some  features  of  inferiority  in  this  play 
when  it  is  compared  with  the  best  of  Shakespeare's  other  dramatic  pro- 
ductions. Mr.  Coleridge  has  some  judicious  observations  on  the  grounds 
of  this  partial  inferiority.  He  tells  us  that  there  are  "  in  '  Romeo  and 
Juliet'  passages  where  the  poet's  whole  excellence  is  evinced,  so  that 
nothing  superior  to  them  can  be  met  with  in  the  productions  of  his  ailer 
years."     And  then  he  adds, — 

"  The  main  distinction  between  this  play  and  others  is,  as  I  hare  said,  that  the  parts 
are  less  happily  combined,  or,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  painter,  the  whole  work  is 
kss  in  keeping.  Grand  portions  are  produced, — we  have  limbs  of  g^ant  growth ;  but 
the  production,  as  a  whole,  in  which  each  part  g^ves  delight  for  itself,  and  the  whole 
(consisting  of  these  delightiiil  parts)  communicates  the  highest  intclloctual  pleasure 
and  satisfaction,  is  the  result  of  the  application  of  judgment  and  taste.  These  are  not 
to  be  attained  but  by  painful  study,  and  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  stronger  pleasures  de- 
rived from  the  dazzling  light  which  a  man  of  genius  throws  over  every  circumstance, 
and  where  we  are  chiefly  struck  by  vivid  and  distinct  images.  Taste  is  an  attainment 
after  a  poet  has  been  disciplined  by  experience,  and  has  added  to  genius  that  talent  by 
which  he  knows  what  part  of  his  genius  he  can  make  acceptable  and  intelligible  to  the 
portion  of  mankind  for  which  he  writes. 

"  In  my  mind,  it  would  be  a  hopeless  symptom,  as  regards  genius,  if  I  found  a  young 
man  with  anything  like  perfect  taste.  In  the  earlier  works  of  Shakespeare  we  have  a 
profusion  of  double  epithets,  and  sometimes  even  the  coarsest  terms  are  employed,  if 
they  convey  a  more  vivid  image ;  but  by  degrees  the  associations  are  connected  with 
the  imaffe  they  are  designed  to  impress,  and  the  poet  descends  from  the  ideal  into  the 
real  world  so  fiEu:  as  to  conjoin  both — to  g^ve  a  sphere  of  active  operations  to  the  ideal, 
and  to  elevate  and  refine  the  reaL" 

[    Happily  describing  and  defining  by  a  few  masterly  touches  some  of  the 
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chief  characters  of  the  tragedy,  such  as  Tyhalt,  Capulet,  Mercutio,  and, 
above  all,  the  loquacious  Nurse,  Mr.  Coleridge  comes  to  the  gentle  loTers 
whose  distresses  we  have  all  wept  over  in  the  spring-time  of  our  own  lives. 
To  them,  and  to  the  passion  which  united  them,  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  the  seventh  and  the  whole  of  the  eighth  Lecture  are,  in  fact,  devoted. 
Beginning  by  the  declaration  of  his  belief  that  Shakespeare  has  pourtrayed 
female  characters  and  described  the  passion  of  love  "  with  greater  perfec- 
tion than  any  other  writer  of  the  known  world,  perhaps  with  the  single 
exception  of  Milton  in  the  delineation  of  Eve,"— the  lecturer  oddly  enough 
goes  on  to  illustrate  the  characters  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  by  what  must  be 
regarded  as  a  very  beautiful  disquisition  on  the  philosophy  of  love.  We 
regret  that  our  limits  will  not  allow  of  this  disquisition  being  given  to  our 
readers  unabridged.  The  fragments  that  our  space  admits  of  vnll  leave 
the  singular  coherence  and  completeness  of  the  passage  altogether  unex- 
posed. Mr.  Coleridge  resolves  the  passion  into  a  sense  of  imperfectness, 
and  a  desire  to  be  united  to  some  being  felt  necessary  to  completeness, — a 
'  view  of  the  philosophy  of  love  in  some  degree  resembling  Shelley's 

"  Nothing  in  the  world  is  single ; 

All  things,  by  a  law  divine. 
In  one  another's  being  mingle.** 

And  in  support  of  his  definition,  he  tells  us  : — 

"  It  is  inevitahle  to  every  noble  mind,  whether  man  or  woman,  to  feel  itself,  of  itself 
imperfect  and  insufficient,  not  as  an  animal  only,  hut  as  a  moral  being.  How  wonder- 
fully, then,  has  Providence  contrived  for  us,  by  making  that  which  is  necessary  to  us 
a  step  in  our  exaltation  to  a  higher  and  nobler  state !  The  Creator  has  ordained  that 
one  should  possess  qualities  which  the  other  has  not,  and  the  union  of  hoth  is  the  most 
complete  ideal  of  human  character.  In  everything,  the  blending  of  the  similar  with 
the  dissimilar  b  the  secret  of  all  pure  delight.  \Vho  shall  dare  to  stand  alone,  and 
vaunt  himself,  in  himself,  sufficient  ?  In  poetry,  it  is  the  blending  of  passion  with 
order  that  constitutes  perfection  :  this  is  still  more  the  case  in  morsds,  and  more  than 
all  in  the  exclusive  attachment  of  the  sexes." 

This,  we  believe,  is,  according  to  the  philosophy  most  in  vogue,  a  true 
and  ultimate  explanation  of  love.  But  we  confess  to  a  more  unqualified 
confidence  in  the  lecturer's  descriptions  of  the  moral  influences  of  the 
passion,  wherever  it  is  at  the  same  time  genuine  and  strong.  In  these 
states,  it  has  undoubtedly  an  elevating,  a  refining,  and  a  purifying  power 
over  the  t^oral  nature  of  the  individual  who  entertains  it, — an  influence  as 
of  an  angelic  guest,  in  whose  presence  crime  and  coarseness  are  abashed, 
and  all  unsanctioned  thoughts,  and  feelings,  and  imaginations  put  to  flight. 
It  leads  us,  as  Mr.  Coleridge  well  says,  **  not  to  sink  the  mind  in  the  body, 
but  to  draw  up  the  body  to  the  mind,  the  immortal  part  of  our  nature." 
And  it  does  this  by  a  tendency  so  invariable,  that  the  very  absence  of  the 
purity  and  elevation  of  sentiment  might  justify  a  disbelief  in  the  genuine- 
ness of  any  passion  which  assumed  to  itself  the  name  of  love.  For,  as 
Mr.  Coleridge  goes  on  to  tell  us,  in  a  paragraph  alike  imbued  with  poetry 
and  truth, — 

"  Love  is  not,  like  hunger,  a  mere  selfish  appetite :  it  is  an  associative  quality.  The 
hnnf^  savage  is  nothing  hut  an  animal,  thinking  only  of  the  satisfaction  of  his  sto- 
mach :  what  is  the  first  effect  of  love,  hut  to  associate  the  feeling  with  every  object  in 
nature  ?  The  trees  whisper ;  the  roses  exhale  their  perfumes ;  the  nightingales  sing ; 
nay,  the  very  skies  smile  in  unison  with  the  feeling  of  true  and  pure  love.  It  g^ves 
to  every  object  in  nature  a  power  of  the  heart,  without  which  it  would  indeed  be 
spiritless.** 

In  the  coarse  of  the  disquisiUon  we  are  now  referring  to,  Mr.  Coleridge 
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touches  on  the  relationship  between  poetry  and  religion,  and  speaks  out 
his  conviction  that  an  undevout  poet  is  mad,  or  rather,  is  an  impossibility. 
But  this  conclusion  surely  stands  in  need  of  some  stronger  support  than  he 
has  condescended  to  supply.  It  is  not  enough  to  specify  a  few  particulars 
in  which  their  objects  are  the  same,  since  this  identity  in  some  of  the  ends 
they  aim  at  is  quite  compatible  with  contrariety  in  others  as  important  and 
appropriate.  Even  the  definition  which  he  gives  us  of  a  poet — a  definition, 
by-the-bye,  which  those  who  are  familiar  with  his  writings  will  remember 
to  have  met  with  and  admired  elsewhere,  will  not  help  much  in  establishing 
his  proposition : — 

**  The  poet,"  he  says,  "  is  one  who  carries  the  simplicity  of  childhood  into  the  powers 
of  manhood ;  who,  with  a  soul  unsubdued  by  habit,  unshackled  by  custom,  contem- 
plates all  things  with  the  freshness  and  the  wonder  of  a  child ;  and,  connecting  with  it 
the  inquisitive  power  of  riper  years,  adds,  as  far  as  he  can  find  knowledge,  admiration ; 
and,  where  knowledge  no  longer  permits  admiration,  gladly  sinks  back  again  into  the 
childlike  feeling  of  devout  wonder." 

And  he  afterwards  adds  this  attribute : — 

"  What  is  old  and  worn  out,  not  in  itself,  but  from  the  dimness  of  the  intellectual 
eye,  produced  by  worldly  passions  and  pursuits,  he  makes  new ;  he  pours  upon  it  the 
dew  that  glistens,  and  blows  round  it  the  breeze  that  cooled  us  in  our  infancy." 

Now,  with  the  exception  of  the  epithet  "  devout,"  which  appears  to  be 
quite  gratuitously  ascribed  to  the  poet's  wonder,  we  should  be  glad  to 
learn  what  there  is  amongst  these  distinctive  qualities  that  can  be  held  to 
involve  devotion  as  an  accompaniment,  Mr.  Coleridge's  idea  of  devotion 
may  include  in  it  something  diflferent,  or  something  less,  than  that  of 
ordinary  writers ;  but  if  he  understood  by  that  word  the  great  generic 
feeling  which  subdues  both  heart  and  mind  into  a  glad  subjection  to  the 
will  of  God,  which  transfigures  duty  into  high  delight,  and  which,  by  the 
watchfulness,  and  zeal,  and  virtue  it  enforces,  refines  the  mortal  nature 
into  an  adumbration  of  the  heavenly,  then,  whilst  we  look  up  in  reverent 
admiration — as  to  undying  lights  in  the  firmament  above  us — to  the  glorious 
few  whose  poetry  and  piety  have  been  alike  sublime,  we  must  in  sadness 
own  that  the  union  of  these  mighty  influences  is  not  a  common  one,  and 
that  nothing  that  we  meet  with,  either  in  these  Lectures  or  in  the  record  of 
the  lives  of  men  of  genius,  justifies  the  supposition  of  devoutness  abiding 
of  necessity  in  every  poet's  soul. 

Next  to  the  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  the  happiest  exercise  of  the  lecturer's 
critical  skill  is  manifested  in  his  observations  on  *'The  Tempest."  In  this 
play,  the  magnificent  imagination  of  the  great  dramatist  is  exhibited  in 
creations  which  could  scarcely  fail  to  charm  the  author  of  "  The  Rime  of 
the  Ancient  Mariner,"  and  "  Christabel."  The  strength  of  this  spell  is 
shewn  in  the  eloquence  of  the  remarks  which  some  of  the  scenes  and 
characters  in  this  '*  almost  miraculous  drama"  are  made  the  subject  of. 
What,  for  instance,  can  be  sweeter  in  conception,  or  more  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  lecturer's  best  manner,  than  this 
account  of  the  dainty  Ariel  ? — 

''Is  there  anything  in  nature  fVom  which  Shakespeare  caught  the  idea  of  this 
delicate  and  delightful  beinp^,  with  such  childlike  simplicity,  yet  with  such  preter- 
natural powers  ?  He  is  neither  bom  of  heaven  nor  of  earth,  but,  as  it  were,  between 
both — like  a  May-blossom  kept  suspended  in  air  by  the  fanning  breeze,  which  prevents 
it  from  falling  to  the  ground,  and  only  finally,  and  by  compulsion,  touching  earth. 
This  reluctance  of  the  sylph  to  be  under  the  command  even  of  Prospero,  is  kept  up 
through  the  whole  play,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  admirable  judgment,  Shakespeare 
has  availed  himself  oi  it,  in  order  to  give  Ariel  an  interest  in  the  event,  looking  forward 
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to  that  moment  when  he  was  to  gain  his  last  and  only  reward — simple  and  eternal 
Hberty." 

An  object  which  appears  to  have  been  never  lost  sight  of  in  the  Lectures 
is  the  defence  of  the  poet  from  those  charges  which  have  been  brought 
against  him,  without  sufficient  reason,  by  ignorant  or  inconsiderate  critics ; 
and  a  memorable  instance  of  this  kind  is  met  with  in  the  lines,  in 
Prosperous  address  to  his  daughter  on  the  approach  of  Ferdinand,— 


The  fringM  curtains  of  thine  eye  advance. 
And  say  what  thou  seest  yond ;" 


lines  which  Pope  and  Arbuthnot  have  stigmatized  as  gross  bombast. 
Entering  with  a  deeper  insight  into  the  true  significance  of  the  passage 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  occurs,  Mr.  Coleridge  has,  we  think, 
triumphantly  supported  its  propriety.  Supposing  Miranda  to  be  standing, 
with  her  eyes  cast  down,  and  veiled  by  their  drooping  lids,  musing  as  in  a 
dream  over  the  strange  and  solemn  story  which  he  had  a  short  time  before 
related  to  her,  Prospero,  seeing  Ferdinand,  and  wishing  "  to  point  him  out 
to  his  daughter  not  only  with  great,  but  with  scenic  solemnity,  he  standing 
before  her,  and  before  the  spectator,  in  the  dignified  character  of  a  great 
magician,'*  recalls  her,  as  it  were,  to  the  realities  of  her  present  situation, 
in  terms  designedly  uncommon  and  abstruse.  In  this  sense,  the  lecturer's 
justification  of  the  phrase  appears  to  us  complete.  And  he  is  certainly  not 
less  successful  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  in  vindicating  Shakespeare  from 
the  objections  which  have  been  brought  against  him  on  the  score  of  his 
conceits  and  puns.  The  passage  in  the  twelfth  Lecture,  in  which  he  ex- 
plains the  origin  of  the  greater  number  of  these  imputed  sins  against  good 
taste,  is  too  full  of  thought  and  beauty  of  expression  to  be  given  in  any  but 
his  own  words.     He  says, — 

"  He  that  knows  the  state  of  the  human  mind  in  deep  passion,  must  know  that  it 
approaches  to  that  condition  of  madness  which  is  not  absolute  frenzy  or  delirium, 
but  which  models  all  things  to  one  reigning  idea ;  still  it  strays  from  the  main  subject 
of  complaint,  and  still  it  returns  to  it,  by  a  sort  of  irresistible  impulse.  Abruptness  of 
thought,  under  such  circumstances,  is  true  to  nature,  and  no  man  was  ever  more  sen- 
sible of  it  than  Shakespeare.     In  a  modem  poem,  a  mad  mother  thus  complains : — 

*  The  breeze  I  see  is  in  yon  tree : 
It  comes  to  cool  my  babe  and  me.' 

This  is  an  instance  of  the  abruptness  of  thought  so  natural  to  the  excitement  and 
agony  of  grief;  and  if  it  be  admired  in  images,  can  we  say  that  it  is  unnatural  in  words, 
which  are,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  our  life,  of  our  very  existence  ?  In  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves these  plays  upon  words  are  to  be  found,  as  well  as  in  the  best  works  of  the  an- 
cients, and  in  the  most  delightful  parts  of  Shakespeare ;  and  because  this  additional 
grace,  not  well  understood,  has  in  some  instances  been  converted  into  a  deformity,  be- 
cause it  has  been  forced  into  places  where  it  is  evidently  improper  and  unnatural,  are 
we  therefore  to  include  the  whole  application  of  it  in  the  general  condemnation  ? 
When  it  seems  objectionable,  when  it  excites  a  feeling  contrary  to  the  situation,  when 
it  perhaps  cUsgusts,  it  is  our  business  to  enquire  whether  the  conceit  has  been  rightly 
or  wrongly  used,  whether  it  is  in  a  right  or  in  a  wrong  place  ? 

"  In  order  to  decide  this  point,  it  is  obviously  necessary  to  consider  the  state  of  mind, 
and  the  degree  of  passion,  of  the  person  using  this  play  upon  words.  Resort  to  this 
grace  may,  in  some  cases,  deserve  censure,  not  because  it  is  a  play  upon  words,  but  be- 
cause it  is  a  play  upon  words  in  a  wrong  place,  and  at  a  wrong  time.  What  is  right 
in  one  state  of  mind  is  wrong  in  another,  and  much  more  depends  upon  that,  than  upon 
the  conceit  (so  to  call  it)  itself.'' 

We  should  gladly  have  added  to  our  paper  some  notice  of  Mr.  Coleridge's 
admirable  exposition  of  the  character  of  Hamlet,  and  the  design  of  the 
tragedy  of  whicb  he  is  the  hero ;  but  our  comments  and  quotations  have 
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already  passed  over  their  allotted  limit.  We  must  be  contented,  in  con- 
clusion, to  express  our  regret  that  a  work  so  creditable  to  the  gifted  lec- 
turer's reputation  should  have  been,  by  unavoidable  accident,  so  long  a 
sealed  book  to  the  lovers  of  Shakespeare,  the  divinest  poet,  and  of  Cole- 
ridge, the  profoundest  critic,  that  our  country  ever  has  produced.  Much 
that  was  new  in  them  at  the  time  the  Lectures  were  delivered  has,  in  the 
long  interval,  been  by  other  writers  incorporated  in  the  common  knowledge 
of  our  national  poet's  works  ;  but  much  also — including  many  of  the 
choicest  expositions  and  most  charming  illustrations,  together  with  the 
coherent  argument,  and  the  eloquent  as  well  as  exact  expression — may 
still  claim  the  charm  of  novelty  as  an  enhancement  of  its  worth.  Fragment 
as  it  is,  the  volume  does  honour  to  the  memory  of  Coleridge. 


THE  EAKLY  FLEMISH  PAINTERS*. 

The  period  at  which  a  History  of  Flemish  Fainting  could  be  written  has, 
it  may  be  said,  only  now  arrived.  Most  of  the  early  records  have  perished 
during  civil  wars  and  invasions ;  the  few  documents  that  have  survived  to 
the  present  time  are,  chronologically,  very  imperfect,  and  have  only  been 
partially  examined.  The  researches  of  Michiels  were  impeded  by  official 
immobility  and  jealousy.  The  Belgian  Government,  in  its  desire  to  per- 
form what  might  be  considered  a  national  duty,  commissioned  Mr.  Michiels 
to  write  the  History  of  Belgian  Art,  a  task  for  which  he  was  well  qualified 
by  taste  and  study ;  but  the  government  failed  to  give  him  the  authority 
to  search  the  obscure  records  still  remaining  in  Belgium,  or  to  afford  him 
the  means  of  examining  and  classifying  pictures  scattered  through  the  gal- 
leries of  Europe.  Hence  his  History,  though  it  contains  much  hitherto 
unknown,  is  in  many  essential  parts  imperfect.  It  is  deficient  in  precise 
information  on  points  of  fact,  and  in  the  classification  of  the  schools.  The 
French  Government  furnished  M.  De  Laborde  with  the  necessary  authority 
for  searching  the  records  of  the  House  of  Burgundy : — 

"  His  search  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  most  interesting  passages  in  the  lives 
of  the  ducal  painters,  entries  of  money  paid  for  the  elaboration  of  certain  pictures,  lists 
and  names  of  artists  hitherto  unknown,  but  who  had  figured  in  no  mean  way  in  the 
early  years  of  which  they  were  the  ornament.  The  Belgian  Gk)vemment  at  the  same 
time  caused  researches  to  be  made  which  had  been  denied  to  Michiels,  and  private  en- 
terprise led  to  the  discovery  of  more  valuable  information." 

The  result  has  been  the  production  of  a  vast  amount  of  curious  details, 
elucidating  the  history  of  early  Flemish  art,  not  merely  from  the  time  of 
the  Van  Eycks,  but  from  a  much  earlier  period.  The  discovery  of  oil- 
painting  attributed  to  John  Van  Eyck  also  imparts  a  strong  interest  to  the 
subject,  as  may  be  seen  in  Sir  Charles  Eastlake's  valuable  '*  Materials  for^ 
History  of  Oil -Painting." 

At  the  epoch  of  the  Renaissance^  the  fine  arts  had  fallen  to  so  low  a  state 
throughout  Europe  that  scarcely  a  trace  of  them  remained.  The  early 
manner  of  the  Pisans  and  Siennese,  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries, 
found  no  followers  in  Flanders  till  the  thirteenth ;  and  when  it  did,  the 
efl^ort  was  feeble  and  ill- directed,  displaying  the  crudeness  and  rigidity  of 

•  "  The  Early  Flemish  Painters :  Notices  of  their  Lives  and  Works.   By  J.  A.  Crowe 
and  G.  B.  Cavakaselle."    (London :  John  Murray.    8va) 
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the  oldest  models,  without  simplicity  or  breadth,  and  mingled  with  the  old 
traditions  the  realistic  tendencies  of  a  more  material  art.  The  corporations 
of  artists,  patronised  by  the  Counts  of  Flanders,  included  not  only  painters 
of  pictures,  but  comprised  all  those  who  employed  the  brush  and  the  pencil, 
— painters,  illuminators,  and  glass-painters.  Therefore,  from  the  first,  art 
in  Flanders  was  more  of  a  secular  than  a  religious  occupation.  Impelled 
in  a  peculiar  path,  probably  by  the  influence  of  the  masons,  who  came  from 
the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  established  themselves  in  Flanders,  and  soon  as- 
serted their  superiority  over  the  old  monks,  who  till  then  had  monopolised 
the  dump  and  level, — they  even  brought  painting  under  a  sort  of  subjec- 
tion to  architecture,  which  renders  the  school  to  this  day  distinguishable. 
The  latter  portion  of  the  thirteenth  and  the  greater  part  of  the  fourteenth 
centuries  were  noticeable  for  the  practice  of  decorating  sculptured  figures 
with  colour.  It  was  general  in  most  of  the  cities  of  the  Netherlands,  where 
the  pigments  were  mixed  with  oil,  as  many  existing  documents  prove.  But 
though  oil-paint  was  extensively  used  for  this  purpose,  it  appears  that  in 
painting  pictures  on  panel,  the  old  process  of  tempera  was  either  preferred 
or  considered  indispensable.  The  process  of  oil-painting  was  gradually 
made  to  serve  other  purposes,  in  the  colouring  of  standards  and  pennons, 
on  which  were  represented  the  arms  and  devices  of  those  for  whom  they 
were  prepared.  The  medium,  it  is  said,  was  composed  of  **  gum,  glue,  and 
wax,  which  if  mixed  together  became  thick  and  glutinous.*'  Such  a  com- 
pound appears  a  very  irrational  one.  No  solvent  is  known  that  would  act 
equally  upon  these  difi?erent  ingredients.  In  panel-painting,  a  coating  of 
oil  would  have  the  efl^ect  of  rendering  the  tempera  colours  more  vigorous, 
and  of  protecting  them  against  accidents  ;  the  step  from  this  process  to  that 
of  mixing  the  pigments  with  a  drying- oil  would  be  easy. 

Two  great  schools  of  art  arose  during  the  fourteenth  century  to  a  condi- 
tion of  robust  and  healthy  vigour.  The  one  waxed  strong  and  beautiful 
under  the  glowing  sun  and  genial  clime  of  Italy,  the  other  under  the  colder 
and  more  clouded  atmosphere  of  Belgium.  The  latter,  by  turns  capri- 
ciously slighted  and  exalted,  although  inferior  to  the  Italian  in  the  great 
elements  of  art,  design  and  feeling,  claims  attention  from  its  early  tendency 
towards  a  new  mode  of  colouring.  Influenced  in  this  as  much  by  clime  as 
by  other  causes,  it  carried  to  perfection  a  system  which  soon  extended  itself 
to  all  the  schools  of  Europe,  embracing  in  its  progress  the  early  painters 
of  Venice,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  the  future  greatness  of  those 
masters  : — 

**  Tlie  records  of  early  art  in  the  Netherlands  are  exceedingly  obscure  j  not  only  because 
innumerable  pictures  have  perished,  but  because  historians  preferred  to  dwell  on  the 
stirrinjf  political  struggles  of  their  time,  rather  than  on  the  relation  of  pictorial 
triumphs.  Municipal  i'reedom,  successful  commerce,  and  aristocratic  splendour  are  the 
themes  on  which  they  lavished  their  attention.  They  had  the  leisure  to  describe  the 
strife  of  jealous  communes^  the  wars  of  foreign  and  native  princes,  the  long  intrigues 
and  cruel  stratagems,  the  vanities  and  ambition  of  contending  parties  They  chronicled 
with  pride  the  wealth  and  love  of  show  of  duke  and  burgher,  but  they  neglected  art 
and  its  efforts, — leaving  to  posterity  to  seek  its  traces  through  the  obscurity  of  ages. 
Wljilst  tlie  lives  of  eminent  painters  thus  remained  untold,  the  works  of  these  men 
were  subjected  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  civil  and  religious  warfare,  and  the  greater  part 
of  tliem  were  consequently  lost.  No  school  of  art,  in  truth,  has  flourished  so  little 
known  as  that  of  Bruges.  We  know  more  of  the  painted  wonders  of  Assyria  and  of 
E^ypt  than  we  do  of  the  works  of  the  Van  Eycks.  The  massive  productions  of  the  East 
have  withstood  the  attacks  of  time,  whilst  the  perishable  remains  of  Belgian  art  hare 
been  destroyed  by  foreign  armies,  by  revolutionists,  or  religious  fanatics.'' 

The  arts  began  to  flourish  in  Belgium  soon  after  the  accession  of  the 
Gent.  AIag.  Vol.  CCII.  z 
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House  of  France  to  the  throne  of  Burgundy.  All  the  elements  of  strength 
had  existed  previously,  and  nothing  was  required  to  develope  them  but 
peace,  order,  and  cessation  from  intestine  feuds,  which  the  strong-handed 
policy  of  the  dukes  soon  secured.  Flanders  and  its  cities  rose  to  great 
commercial  and  manufacturing  importance  under  Lewis  de  Maele  and  his 
immediate  predecessors ;  but  the  Counts  of  Flanders  had  neither  power 
nor  prestige  to  keep  the  unruly  spirit  of  their  cities  within  due  bounds. 
On  the  contrary,  they  provoked  it  by  attempts  to  wrest  from  them  their 
fairest  privileges,  and  turned  the  energies  of  the  people  from  the  pursuit  of 
peaceful  gain  to  that  of  redressing  wrongs.  The  history  of  the  Flemish 
communes  is  that  of  free  trade  against  exclusiveness.  The  trade  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  municipalities ;  they  manufactured  the  raw  material,  and  ruled 
the  ports.  The  duties  levied  on  foreign  produce  enriched  their  coffers,  and 
not  the  exchequer  of  the  princes.  To  wrest  these  ways  and  means  from 
the  communes  was  the  ceaseless  effort  of  the  Counts  of  Flanders.  They  quar- 
relled with  their  people,  and  then  sought  foreign  aid  for  their  subjugation. 
Nothing  at  this  time  exceeded  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  cities.  The 
three  great  powers  of  the  state — the  court,  the  clergy,  and  the  commune 
—  were  enlisted  in  support  of  art  in  Flanders  during  the  rule  of  the  House 
of  France  in  Belgium,  not  alone  in  painting,  but  in  the  auxiliary  arts. 

The  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  on  their  accession  to  the  title  of  Counts  of  Flan- 
ders and  Artois,  carried  with  them  to  Bruges  the  luxurious  habits  of  the 
Parisian  court.  Their  mantles  were  richly  embroidered  with  gold  and 
silver,  the  sideboards  groaned  with  plate  of  exquisite  forms,  the  ducal  trea- 
suries overflowed  with  countless  figures  cut  in  precious  metals,  and  spark- 
ling with  the  diamond  and  ruby,  more  valued  for  the  beauty  of  their  form 
than  for  the  metal  in  which  they  were  wrought.  These  treasures  of  cliiselled 
art  aptly  served  to  bribe  a  lukewarm  prince,  or  to  conciliate  enemies  : 
when  broken  up  and  melted,  they  furnished  pay  to  knights  and  archers. 
The  obvious  use  to  which  these  ornaments  might  be  put  suggested  the 
necessity  of  a  continual  supply.  Goldsmiths,  therefore,  became  clever  artists 
and  wealthy  men,  whose  attachment  it  was  the  policy  of  the  dukes  to  gain 
by  the  gift  of  places,  the  duties  of  which,  though  not  defined,  were  ever  a 
pretext  for  gratuities  and  constant  pay.  Amongst  the  proudest  of  show 
and  splendour  was  Philip,  surnamed  the  Hardy.  His  greatest  pleasure 
was  in  making  presents  of  gold  and  silver  images,  pictures,  diamonds,  and 
pearls,  to  friends  and  relatives,  and  even  to  foes.  To  soothe  England's 
anger  against  France,  he  sent  the  royal  family,  sets  of  costly  tapestry ;  to 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  the  "  History  of  Clovis  ;"  to  the  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, the  "  Story  of  the  Virgin ;"  presents  received  with  grateful  sense  of  the 
honour  conferred,  but  insufficient  "  to  soften  or  to  gain  the  English  mind," 
or  turn  it  towards  a  peace.  When  his  pictures  and  his  sculptures  failed  to 
make  a  friend  in  England,  they  were  used  to  ransom  prisoners  of  note. 
At  this  time  the  fine  arts  contributed  much  to  display :  in  them  the  taste  of 
princes  was  exhibited.  But  they  were  also  made  subservient  to  purposes 
of  religion  :  the  sacristies  of  churches  were  enriched  with  chiselled  cups 
and  shrines,  and  the  chapels  with  pictures  given  by  princes  to  adorn  their 
walls.  Thus  we  see  that  art  grew  from  a  sentiment  of  luxury,  as  much 
as  from  religion ;  and  this  explains  why  the  Flemings  lacked  that  elevated 
expression  of  it  which  can  arise  only  from  the  deepest  fervour  and  a  strong 
rehgious  feeling. 

But  the  patronage  of  art  was  not  confined  to  princes  and  nobles.  During 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centurieB,  Belgian  cities  had  risen  to  great 
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commercial  wealth.  Their  rich  corporations  vied  with  their  rulers  in  the 
splendour  of  their  art-treasures,  and  pursued  and  fostered  those  aits  which 
afforded  a  medium  for  display  with  a  vigour  and  a  pertinacity  even  greater 
than  was  exhibited  by  their  princely  rivals.  At  this  period,  when  cities 
were  the  only  refuge  from  the  inroads  of  the  nobles  or  "free-companions/* 
they  fostered  art,  by  concentrating  freedom,  wealth,  and  power  into  their 
own  hands.  Bruges  occupied  the  pinnacle  of  commercial  and  political 
superiority,  and  hence  succeeded  in  first  creating  a  school  of  art  within 
the  Netherlands. 

The  fame  of  the  Flemish  school  of  painting  rests  chiefly  upon  the  works 
of  the  brothers  Van  Eyck,  and  of  Hans  Memling  : — 

•*  The  school  of  Bruges,  and  perhaps  that  of  Limburg,  in  which  the  first  Van  Eyck 
was  reartd,  were  secondary  ones,  derived  from  those  of  the  Rhine,  in  which  all  the 
Flemish  artists  and  German  painters  were  inspired.  The  Flemings  first  improved 
themselves  there,  and  rescued  their  paintings  from  much  that  was  ignoble  and  repulsive. 
And  in  their  own  country  they  formed  a  body  of  respectable  attainments  when  the 
Van  Eycks  came  to  Flanders.  This  explains  and  clears  up  many  doubtful  points  in 
the  history  of  Flemish  art. 

"  The  family  of  Van  Eyck  had  its  origin  in  the  duchy  of  Limburg,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Meuse,  where  numerous  cities,  free  and  powerftil,  like  those  of  Flanders,  prospered 
and  increased.  It  arose  and  progressed  there,  deriving  vigour  and  experience  from 
the  earlier  etforts  of  miniature-painters  and  illuminators.  ...  It  cannot  be  traced  with 
certainty  higher  than  Hubert,  who  first  brought  it  to  renown.  He  was  bom  at 
Maaseyck  in  1366.  . .  .  The  most  conscientious  search  does  not  enable  us  to  ascertain 
what  were  the  occupations  of  Hubert  Van  Eyck  during  the  long  series  of  years  which 
preceded  his  admission  to  the  Guild  of  Painters  at  Ghent  in  1412.  We  only  know  from 
Van  Mauder  that  he  perfected  the  art-education  of  his  brother,  John  Van  Eyck,  and 
that  he  painted  more  than  one  picture  in  the  old  method  of  tempera.  .  .  .  Considerable 
difference  exists  in  the  incidents  of  the  lives  of  the  two  brothers.  Whilst  John  led  the 
life  of  courts  and  followed  princes,  Hubert  s  name  is  not  remembered  or  recorded  in 
the  lists  of  varlets  or  of  courtiers.  His  style  of  painting  bears  the  stamp  of  a  free  and 
independent  mind.  It  may  not  be  ideal,  but  it  has  the  nobleness  and  the  vigour  of  a 
proud,  unbending  nature.  Hubert  was  the  psiinter  of  the  communet  John  the  painter  of 
the  court.  Hubert  shews  in  his  works  far  more  virile  talents  than  his  brother,  and  was 
a  master  in  the  use  of  the  medium  which  his  brother  is  said  to  have  discovered.  Nor 
can  it  be  concealed  that,  amongst  the  numerous  artists  whose  pictures  shew  the  study 
of  the  school,  many  preferred  the  rich  and  powerful  talent  of  Hubert  to  the  softer 
models  of  his  brother." 

The  Netherlands  is  not  the  place  to  study  Flemish  painting.  Flemish 
art  is  represented  by  architecture, — by  its  cathedrals  and  town-halls ;  its 
pictures  have  mostly  disappeared,  through  the  influences  of  foreign  despo- 
tism, the  fury  of  religious  wars,  or  the  fanaticism  of  intolerant  sectarians. 
In  Italy,  palaces  and  churches  tell  the  history  of  painting;  no  envious 
hands  have  destroyed  or  overthrown  them.  This  result  may  be  referred 
to  several  causes.  Mural  painting  was  little  known  or  practised  in  the 
Netherlands,  as  it  was  in  Italy ;  consequently,  the  fate  of  pictures  was 
not  involved  in  that  of  monuments.  In  Italy,  to  destroy  them  was  to 
overthrow  a  church  or  a  palace.  At  that  time,  the  sole  resource  of  the 
vandal  was  whitewash,  which  he  used  freely ;  but  in  Belgium,  the  panels 
of  an  altar-piece  or  a  hall  of  justice  were  easily  removed,  and  the  canvases 
which  Van  der  Weyden  and  Van  der  Goes  painted  in  tempera,  and  suspended 
in  churches  and  cloisters,  were  easily  carried  away.  The  consequence  of 
this  has  been  to  lessen  the  number  of  great  pieces  in  the  monuments  and 
houses  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  these  vicissitudes  have  fallen  on  none  of 
the  early  painters  so  fatally  as  on  Hubert  Van  Eyck : — 

"  Hubert  Van  Eyck  was  sacrificed  for  centuries  to  the  fame  which  John  Van  Eyck 
sncceeded  in  engrossing  by  final  iioprovements  in  the  oil-mediums  and  varnishes.    No 
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neglect  wns  more  Qnjnst  than  this ;  for  Hnbert  transcended  in  genius  both  John  Van 
Eycb  and  every  other  piuutcr  of  the  Netherlands.  His  gninil  ubaructirjstic,  as  chief 
of  the  Flemish  school,  was  severity  and  nolilenesa  of  eiprcssion.  His  great  quality  was 
colours  but  he  fuiled  in  idealism. .  . .  Few  men  of  his  time  in  Italy,  none  in  the 
Netherlands,  have  proved  themselves  as  |ierfect  as  he  was  in  anatomy,  and  the  per- 
■pective  of  tlie  baman  frame.  But  he  most  excelled  in  colour:  his  works  are  vivid, 
powerful,  and  harmonious;  and  had  Hubert's  pupils  been  Italians  instead  of  Flemings, 
had  Venice,  and  not  Bruges,  become  his  resting-place,  he  would  have  been  the  founder 
of  a  school  of  colour.  But  the  tendency  to  realism  which  marked  liis  works  became 
exaggerated  in  his  pnpils,  who,  seeking  for  perfection  more  in  patient  arts  than  by 
superior  genios,  fell  at  once  into  a  lower  rank,  and  never  afl«rwarda  rose  from  it." 

From  various  causes,  Hubert  Von  Eyck  has  left  behind  him  but  one 
authentic  picture — the  Mystic  ZamS,— painted  for  the  chapel  of  St.  Bavon, 
at  Ghent,  part  of  which  is  preserved  at  that  city,  and  part  at  Berlin,  In 
its  linhhed  and  complete  form,  it  deserved  the  great  and  lasting  admiration 
which  it  excited.  The  subject,  grand  and  well-conceived,  taken  from  Re- 
velations, was  well-suited  to  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  in  harmony  with 
the  religious  fervour  of  tlie  age  ; — 

"  There  sat  enthroned  the  figure  of  Ood  the  Father,  holding  up  His  fingers  to  btcss 
the  world,  with  the  papal  tiai  a  on  his  head,  John  the  Baptist  on  his  left,  and  the 
Virgin  Mary  on  his  right.  At  His  feet  stood  the  Lambj  and  round  the  altar  where 
he  bled  were  all  tlie  angels,— al!  the  saints  and  martyrs,  peculiarly  made  iioly  bj  the 
Cborch  of  Home.    There  were  popes  and  bishops,  and  female  saints,  hermits  and  holy 


pilgnms,  crusaders  and  heroes  of  the  early  Clinstian  Ic^uds,  all  advancing 
Lamb,— -all  converging  to  one  central  point,  through  varied  landscapes,  on 
Staves,  clad  in  simple  tnnio  or  sable  armour.  Nor,  whilst  the  symbols  of  el 
pineia  were  thus  panded  before  the  people,  did  the  punter  hentate  to  p 
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them  thOM  of  pnnialiniciit ;  for  o 
the  tortured  down  below,  noeordi 
monies  of  old  Greek  churrhea  pa 
of  the  hupleBS  state  which  walta 


the  socket  of  the  altflr-plece  wu  seen  a  picture  of 
ig  to  tlie  old  established  cuafom,  which  made  the 
nt  that  Bribject  uiion  tbe  porticoes  aa  emblematic 
<n  those  who  kept  without  tbe  pale  of  the  mother 


chnrch.  He  represented  also  on  the  altar-piece  the  ayhilg  vho  foretold  the  oontng  of 
our  Bariour,  the  Annnnciation  and  the  Evaniceliata,  Adam,  Eve,  Cain,  and  Abel,  in 
prominent  positionB  -  iinpreasing  on  tlie  mind  of  tlie  spectator  the  enormity  of  mortal 
■n,  deftiued  to  be  porifled  by  the  aacrifice  of  the  I«mb." 
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The  central  panel,  where  the  Lamb  is  bleeding  on  the  altar,  is  attributed 

I  to  John  Van  Eyck,  who  shewed  himself  almost  equal  to  his  brother  Hubert, 

but  with  less  knowledge  of  anatomy.  A  feebler  outline  in  his  figures, 
thinner  limbs,  harder  and  more  angular  draperies,  are  also  remarkable. 
His  colouring  also  lacked  the  true  harmony  for  which  Hubert  is  remark- 
able. His  shadows  wanted  vigour  and  warmth,  and  he  was  not  able  at  all 
times  to  conceal  the  traces  of  manipulation.  But,  notwithstanding  all,  the 
picture  is  a  vivid  and  powerful  one,  to  whose  excellence  it  is  scarcely 
II  possible  to  do  justice,  and  it  requires  no  ordinary  powers  of  description  to 

give  a  faint  idea  of  its  beauties. 

Hubert  left  the  Mvstic  Lamb  unfinished.     He  had  onlv  completed  its 
In  upper  portion  when  he  died,  in  1426.     He  was  buried,  on  the  18th  of 

September,  in  a  vault  below  the  crypt  of  the  chapel  of  Burluuts  and  Vydts. 
The  following  translation  of  his  epitaph  exhibits  the  pious  spirit  of  the 
painter  and  his  times : — 

"  Take  warning  from  me,  ye  who  walk  over  me :  I  was  as  you  are,  but  am  now 
buried  dead  beneath  you.  Thus  it  appears  that  neither  art  nor  medicine  availed  me  : 
art,  honour,  wisdom,  power,  affluence,  are  spared  not  when  death  arrives.  I  was  called 
Hubert  Van  Eyck.  I  am  now  food  for  worms.  Formerly  known  and  highly  honoured 
in  painting ;  this  all  was  shortly  after  turned  to  nothing.  It  was  in  the  year  of  the 
Lord  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-six,  on  the  18th  of  September,  that  I 
rendered  up  my  soul  to  God,  in  suffering.  Pray  God  for  me,  ye  who  love  art,  that  I 
may  attain  to  iiis  sight.  Flee  sin,  turn  to  the  best  (object»),  for  you  must  follow  me 
at  last." 

The  arm  with  which  he  wielded  so  remarkably  the  pencil  and  the  brush 
was  severed  from  Huberts  body,  and  suspended  in  a  casket  above  the 
portal  of  St.  Bavon,  where  it  still  remained  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  scarcity  of  Hubert  Van  Eyck's  pictures  is  owing,  doubtless,  to  the 
wanton  mischief  and  destruction  perpetrated  by  the  iconoclasts  of  1566, 
and  the  plundering  of  the  Spanish  troops  during  the  wars  of  the  Duke  of 
Alva.  None  of  the  pictures  extant  under  the  name  of  Hubert  can  con- 
fidently be  attributed  to  him  :  they  are  very  inferior  productions.  John  has 
sufifered  less  severely,  and  many  of  his  pictures  remain  bearing  authentic 
signatures  and  dates ; — one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  beautiful  of  which, 
a  Newly  Married  Couple ,  is  in  the  National  Gallery.  His  finest  work, 
commanding  attention  by  its  importance  as  a  composition,  and  the  splen- 
dour of  execution,  is  the  altar-piece  of  the  Santa  Trinita  Museum  of 
Madrid. 

Of  the  pupils  of  the  Van  Eycks,  the  most  eminent  were  Petnis  Cristus 
and  Gerard  Van  der  Meire.  The  former  was  the  first  to  follow  John 
Van  Eyck  in  the  practice  of  oil-painting,  and  received,  no  doubt,  the 
lessons  of  the  elder  brother  also,  whose  stvle  he  followed  much  more 
faithfully  than  that  of  John.  Of  Van  der  Meire  very  little  is  known. 
Hugo  Van  der  Goes  is  said  to  have  studied  under  John  Van  Eyck,  but  he 
formed  his  manner  as  much  from  that  of  Hubert  as  from  that  of  John; 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  studied  under  both  brothers.  He  had  the 
vigour  and  perfect  finish  that  marked  their  style,  without  their  noble  senti- 
ment, beauty  of  expression,  or  knowledge  of  the  human  form.  Kising  to 
eminence  after  the  death  of  his  master,  he  shared  with  Van  der  Weyden 
the  patronage  of  the  rich  Burgundian  court,  noblesse,  and  citizens.  He 
was  free  master  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke  at  Ghent,  in  1472,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  painted  some  miniatures  in  the  Breviary  of  Cardinal  Grimani, 
in  conjunction  with  Memling. 

The  other  painters  who  contributed  to  form  the  school  of  Brug^es  were 
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Roger  Van  der  Weyden,  Justus  or  Jodocus  of  Ghent,  and  Hans  Memling, 
with  numerous  imitators  of  them  and  of  the  Van  Eycks.  The  greatest 
work  of  Van  der  Weyden  is  the  altar-piece  at  Beaune :  the  subject  is  the 
•*  Last  Judgment."  As  a  painter,  he  possessed  many  good  qualities, 
marred  by  some  imperfections.  He  had  a  good  knowledge  of  anatomy, 
and  was  happy  in  the  reproduction  of  the  real  in  nature.  Harmonious  in 
composition  and  finished  in  design,  he  abounded  in  varied  and  good  expres- 
sion ;  but  his  conceptions  were  rarely  noble. 

It  is  extremely  difficult,  it  appears,  to  determine  who  Justus  or  Jo- 
docus of  Ghent  really  was.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  pupil  of 
Hubert  Van  Eyck,  but  during  the  whole  period  of  his  youth,  and  the  time 
of  his  tuition  under  Hubert  Van  Eyck,  his  name  can  only  be  traced  as  the 
painter  of  a  lost  picture — the  Beheading  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  At 
Genoa,  in  the  Dominican  convent  of  Santa  Maria  di  Castello,  there  is  a 
tempera  picture  of  the  Annunciation  on  the  walls  of  the  cloisters,  bearing 
the  ins^cription,  "Justus  d'AUamagna,  pinxit,  1451.''  The  question  arises, 
was  he  the  same  artist  who,  during  his  stay  in  Flanders,  produced  the  pic- 
ture of  St.  John  the  Baptist  ?  or  was  he  an  artist  of  the  same  name,  coming 
to  Italy,  and  settling  at  Genoa  for  the  rest  of  his  days  ?  The  conclusion 
the  authors  of  "  The  Earlv  Flemish  Painters"  come  to  is,  that  Justus 
d'Allamagna  was  a  painter  partaking  of  the  Flemish  and  Rhenish  manners, 
and  exhibiting  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  latter,  combined  with  the 
more  material  tendency  of  the  former  to  imitate  nature.  Thev  cannot  con- 
ccive  him  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  the  Van  Eycks,  with  whose  pictures  and 
method  this  mural  painting  has  nothing  to  do.  They  do  not  believe  him 
to  have  known  the  methods  of  the  Van  Evcks  ;  because,  fortv-one  vears 
after  the  alleged  discovery  of  oil-medium — in  1451,  when  Roger  Van  der 
Weyden  was  so  well  received  in  Italy,  in  consequence  of  knowing  it,  Justus 
d'Allamagna,  had  he  been  Van  Eyck's  pupil,  would  have  known  and  prac- 
tised oils,  and  would  doubtless  have  preferred  to  exhibit  his  talent  in  the 
new  practice,  rather  than  in  the  old  manner  of  tempera,  in  which  the 
Italians  excelled.  An  altar-piece  in  Santa  Agatha,  at  Urbino,  executed  in 
14G8-74,  was  painted  by  Giusto  da  Guanto  for  the  brotherhood  of  Corpus 
Christi.  The  subject  is  the  "  Last  Supper."  This  work,  considered  a 
masterpiece,  the  only  known  and  authentic  one  of  Justus  of  Ghent,  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  painter  was  "  one  of  those  who  upheld  the  fame 
of  Flemish  art  with  no  less  power  than  Van  der  Goes,  imprinting  on  his 
works  many  of  the  characteristic  features  of  that  great  artist.  Of  fair  at- 
tainments in  the  art  of  composition,  he  exhibited  the  quality  of  good  ar- 
rangement, without  surpassing  in  this  other  masters  of  the  school."  His 
general  system  of  colour  leads  to  the  belief  that  he  was  as  vigorous  in 
general  intonation  as  Van  der  Goes,  but  browner  and  more  transparent  in 
his  shadows  than  that  master.  In  comparison  with  Petrus  Christus,  he 
was  free  from  the  fault  of  sombreness,  and  a  reddish  tinge  overspreads  his 
flesh-tints. 

Hans  Memling  was  a  pupil  of  Van  der  Weyden,  but  much  less  is  known 
of  him  than  of  his  master.  Where  he  was  bom  or  dwelt  are  both  uncer- 
tain. His  pictures  were  admired,  and  praised,  and  sought  in  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  Spain.  He  was  rescued  from  oblivion  by  the  historian  Van 
Mander,  who  says, — 

"  Respecting  some  of  our  painters,  whose  existence  is  more  known  to  me  from  look- 
ins:  at  their  pictures,  than  from  knowledge  of  the  period  in  wliich  they  lived,  I  would 
mention  first  —  of  Bruges  —  a  celebrated  master  in  the  early  times,  named  Hans 
Memmelinck." 
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He  is,  however,  dismissed  in  a  few  lines,  to  make  room  for  mere  traders  in 
art.  Posterity  tardily  recognised  the  genius  of  this  painter,  but  occu- 
pied itself  less  in  examining  his  merits,  than  in  frivolous  arguments  as  to 
the  mode  of  spelling  his  name  : — 


"  The  great  characteristic  feature  of  Memling:  was  his  grace  and  poetry  of  delinea- 
tion. His  pictures  were  lyrics,  not  epics,  like  Van  Eyck's :  but  Memling  had  a  master 
who  sought  the  graceful — not,  like  John  Van  Eyck,  a  teacher  of  asceiic  tendencies. 
Memling,  under  Van  der  Weyden's  teaching,  succeeded  in  perfecting,  or  in  realizing, 
much  that  was  but  in  part  achieved,  and  more  that  was  only  promised,  by  his  master. 
He  was  so  elegant  and  simple  in  the  broader  features  of  the  art,  his  landscHpes 

j  were  so  autumnal  and  waim  in  tone,  that  the  fnults  of  studied  symmetry  j»nd  over- 
crowding can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  obtrusive Although  he  failed  to  seize 

j  from  amongst  the  various  models  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  a  noble  or  ideal  type, 

a  soft  meek  beauty  is  to  be  found  in  most  of  his  delineations ;  and  he  shewi  d  an 
elevated  taste  in  depicting  the  Madonna,  with  her  ytllow  hair  sweeping  down  her 
shoulders,  fastened  to  her  high  and  noble  forehead  with  a  dia<lem,  or  turning  round  the 
ear  in  graceful  locks — her  grave  and  lofty  mien  expressing  dignity  and  religion." 

The  schools  of  Bruges,  of  Ghent,  and  of  Brussels  produced  numerous 
imitators  of  Memling's  manner.  Some  of  them  were  servile  copyists,  but 
many  were  of  commanding  talent.  In  some  peculiarities  of  their  master's 
style  they  excelled  him  ;  in  others  they  fell  far  below  him.  It  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  they  should  excel  their  model  in  art.  More  than  any 
others,  the  Flemings  possessed  the  art  of  imitation ;  and  we  see  them,  after 
Memling,  acting  on  an  uniform  principle,  and  merely  varying  in  shght 
particulars  of  manner.  Who  those  imitators  were  it  is  now  impossi- 
ble to  say. 

The  school  of  Louvain,  inferior  to  that  of  Bruges  or  of  Brussels,  was 
founded  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by  the  efforts  of  Dierick 
Stuerbout,  a  Dutchman,  who  in  1462  left  his  native  city  Haarlem,  and  took 
up  his  residence  at  Louvain.  His  manner  partakes  so  much  of  that  of 
Van  der  Weyden  and  of  Memling,  that  no  doubt  exists  that  he  was  a  pupil 
of  the  one,  and  fellow-student  with  the  other.  He  was  appointed  painter  to 
the  corporation  in  1468,  and  adorned  the  town-hall  with  a  series  of  pic- 
tures intended  to  deter  the  judges  from  acts  of  favouritism  and  untruth. 
He  died  in  1478,  leaving  his  great  work,  the  **  Last  Judgment,"  un- 
finished : — 

"The  influence  which  Flemish  art  indubitably  wielded  cannot  be  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise, when  we  see  the  vigour  of  its  constitution.  Its  g^cat  competitor  and  superior, 
Italian  art,  destroyed  and  humbled  it,  but  before  that  time  its  influence  was  felt  in 
many  portions  of  that  country,  in  the  Rhenish  cities,  in  Westphalia,  on  the  Danube, 
in  Swabia,  France,  Portugal,  and  Spain.  It  soon  supplanted  in  Ck>logne  the  school 
which  reigned  there ;  changing  all  the  aspirations  of  religion,  and  superseding  th«  m 

by  its  own  material  sentiment The  art  of  the  Van  Eycks  leads  up  through  Van 

der  Weyden,  and  through  Martin  Schoen,  to  AU)ert  Duerer.  It  affected,  through  the 
school  of  Augsburg,  the  Noric  painter,  Wohlgemuth." 

The  joint  production  of  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  is  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  books  we  have  seen,  and  the  illustrations,  of  which,  by  the 
publisher's  liberality,  we  are  enabled  to  give  specimens,  are  worthy  of  the 
book.  The  history  of  the  schools  of  painting  is,  by  this  addition,  now 
nearly  completed.  The  labours  of  Kugler,  Eastlake,  Head,  and  of  the 
authors  of  the  "  History  of  the  Early  Flemish  Painters,*'  have  well-nigh 
exhausted  the  subject.  One  volume  more  is  yet  required  to  complete  the 
series, — that  of  the  History  of  Art  in  England  ;  and  although  it  may  seem 
premature  to  demand  it  at  present,  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when 
it  must  be  produced. 
6 
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MOISTARCHS  RETIRED  FROM  BUSINESS*. 

With  all  the  due  et  ceteras  of  blazing  fire,  drawn  curtains,  and  com- 
fortable easy-chair,  we  cannot  fancy  a  much  more  pleasant  manner  of 
spending  an  evening  just  now,  than  with  the  volumes  before  us.  No  book 
we  know  of  can  be  more  fitly  and  emphatically  called  a  readable  book. 
There  is  scarcely  a  class  of  readers  from  whom  it  will  not  win  a  certain 
degree  of  attention  and  liking.  With  a  sufficient  proportion  of  information 
to  recommend  it  to  the  more  studious,  its  dashing  liveliness  of  style  will 
not  fail  to  attract  tlie  notice  of  the  most  frivolous  and  idle  also ;  and  it  will 
please  both.  The  former  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  enjoying  an  hour  or 
two  of  very  genuine  amusement  without  considerable  prickings  of  com- 
punction for  wasted  time ;  and  the  latter  will  have  the  advantage  of  gain- 
ing a  good  deal  of  very  acceptable  information  in  a  very  pleasurable  and 
easy  way.  The  soberer  and  sourer  critics  will  grumble  sufficiently  at  the 
production,  we  do  not  doubt ;  and  indeed  there  is  much  in  it  that,  in  all 
good  part,  and  whilst  heartily  acknowledging  the  entertainment  we  have 
derived  from  it,  we  are  disposed  to  grumble  at  ourselves.  Dr.  Doran  is 
too  much  of  a  laughing  philosopher ;  his  merriment  is  too  incessant ;  and, 
although  it  is  very  easy  to  see  that  this  merriment  is  only,  so  to  speak, 
skin-deep,  that  it  really  leaves  untouched  his  love  and  veneration  for  the 
good  and  beautiful,  and  his  sympathy  in  the  weal  and  woe  of  humanity,  we 
still  think  that,  for  the  mere  sake  of  variety,  it  would  have  been  an  im- 
provement for  him  to  have  been  a  little  serious  sometimes.  In  spite  of 
this  objectionable  quality,  however,  "  Monarchs  Retired  from  Business" 
is,  as  we  have  said,  indisputably  a  very  charming  book;  and  one  that,  if  it 
may  not  hope  for  a  very  long  career,  is  at  least  sure  of  a  very  bright  one. 

The  stories  Dr.  Doran  has  to  recount  are,  as  may  be  easily  believed, 
abundantly  diverse ;  and  it  is  surprising,  as  well  as  pitiable,  to  find  how 
few  of  the  characters  amongst  them  all  command  admiration,  or  even 
respect.  One  of  the  most  really  worthy  personages  in  the  book  appears  to 
us  to  be  our  old  acquaintance  and  late  guest,  Louis  Philippe.  Louis 
Philippe  was,  to  be  sure,  a  man  of  the  world,  and  had  had  good  training  in 
the  school  of  adversity  before ;  and  he  might  have  had  the  sense  to  per- 
ceive, too,  how  much  more  he  was  in  his  right  place  as  a  country  gentle- 
man in  England  than  upon  the  throne  of  France ;  at  any  rate,  he  took 
to  his  altered  position  infinitely  more  kindly  than  the  generality  of  his  un- 
sceptred  cousins  have  done:  his  retirement  was  degraded  by  no  fruit- 
less chafing  at  his  unfortunate  destiny,  no  petty  malevolence  against  his 
enemies,  no  fretful,  feverish  guarding  of  dignity,  no  nervous  graspings 
after  the  shadows  of  rights  and  titles  of  which  the  substances  were  hope- 
lessly beyond  his  reach.  Whatever  he  might  be  as  a  king,  in  the  days  of 
his  reverse  he  was  at  least  respectable ;  indeed,  there  is  something  almost 
beautiful  in  the  serene  domesticity  of  the  exiled  family's  li'e  at  Claremont, 
where,  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest,  all  sat  down  to  the  same  dinner- 
table,  and  the  old  king  cai*ved,  in  homely,  pater-familias  fashion,  for 
everyone. 

Li  humiliating  contrast  to  this  picture,  is  such  a  one  as  that  presented 
by  our  James  the  Second  during  his  exile  in  France.  His  career  after 
his  dethronement  was  miserable :  its  transparent  affectation  of  resignation 
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and  contentment,  its  jealousy  and  heartburnings,  its  maudlin  hypocrisy  and 
gross  bigotry,  its  wretched  frittering  away  of  time,  its  alternations  of  dissi- 
pation and  sanctimoniousness,  its  gossipping  and  meanness,  its  paltry 
stickling  for  prerogatives  and  sorry  mock  state — would  excite  our  indig- 
nation, if  it  were  not  too  despicable.  Of  the  ordinary  manner  of  life  pur- 
sued by  the  monarch  and  his  consort  at  St.  Germains,  Dr.  Doran  gives  the 
following  sketch : — 

"  The  chief  arausements  of  the  uncrowned  pair,"  he  says,  "  consisted  in  visits  paid  to 
convents  and  similar  religious  communities,  at  a  moderate  distance  from  St.  Germains. 
These  visits  were  paid  when  some  festival  was  celebrated ;  and,  the  religious  ceremony 
concluded,  notliing  pleased  the  king  more  thoroughly  than  to  assemble  an  audience 
about  him  in  some  spacious  hall  of  the  establishment,  and  there  recount  to  his  hearers 
the  history  of  his  life  and  conversion.  The  tale  was  told  frequently  enough  to  vex  the 
ears  of  those  who  were  repeatedly  called  to  listen  to  it ;  and  perhaps  some  of  those  who 
heard  the  old  story  smiled  at  the  king's  conclusion,  wherein  he  asserted,  '  I  have  lost 
nothing :  I  have  been  a  great  sinner.  Prosperity  would  have  corrupted  me ;  1  should 
have  lived  in  disorder ;  or  if  I  had  not  left  off  sinning  till  oldvAge  had  seized  me,  I 
should  never  have  had  time  nor  opportunity  for  entering  into  myself,  nor  of  making 
the  necessary  reflections  on  my  wretched  state  and  condition.  God  in  His  mercy  has 
afflicted  me,  and  has  given  me  time  and  grace  to  think  on  vtiy  salvation.  I  have  never 
desired  on  my  own  account  to  be  settled  on  my  throne  again/  " 

The  truth  of  this  very  proper,  pious  peroration  looks  a  little  suspicious, 
it  must  be  confessed,  when  we  know  the  bitter  animosity  poor  James  bore 
even  to  King  William*s  ambassador,  but  it  was  enough  to  establish  his 
character  for  holiness  with  the  good  Sisters  of  Chaillot.  These  religious 
visits  were  diversified  by  others  of  a  very  opposite  nature  at  Marli,  and  by 
the  amusements  of  the  chase.  Not  unfrequently,  too,  it  happened  that 
a  rather  unpleasant  excitement  was  occasioned  to  his  ex-majesty  by  the 
arrest  and  execution  of  some  of  his  followers,  who,  reduced  to  great  straits 
from  the  irregularity  with  which  their  services  were  remunerated,  took  to 
dishonourable  practices  upon  the  high  road.  Our  author  says  of  these 
gentlemen : — 

"  The  route  between  St.  Germains  and  Paris  was  not  safe,  because  of  them ;  and  tliey 
added  murder  to  robbery  when  they  met  with  resistance.  One  Irish  Jacobite  trooper, 
named  Francis  0*Neil,  was  broken  alive  upon  the  wheel,  for  the  double  crime  of 
plunder  and  assassination.  Two  other  ex-soldiers  in  James's  service,  Englishmen, 
lacked  nerve  to  take  their  chance  against  stout  travellers  on  the  road,  but  they  prac- 
tised the  double  profession  above-named  in  a  quieter  and  more  cowardly  way.  On  pre- 
tence of  being  ill,  they  sent  for  a  physician,  and  when  the  latter  entered  their  apart- 
ment, they  fell  upon,  stabbed,  and  robbed  him.  The  law  was  stringently  applied  to 
these  Jacobite  ruffians,  whose  desperate  crimes  testify  at  once  to  their  own  utter  desti- 
tution and  the  fallen  condition  of  their  sovereign." 

In  such  trials  and  disgraces  James  sought  for  consolation,  as  Dr.  Doran 
proceeds  to  tell  us,  in  the  increased  fervour  and  frequency  of  his  devotions. 
Two  and  three  times  each  day  he  attended  the  celebration  of  the  mass,  nor 
did  he  scruple  to  put  his  sacred  person  under  the  discipline  of  occasional 
flagellations.  If  the  effects  of  his  holy  exercises  were  not  so  strikingly 
apparent  in  his  life,  after  his  death  they  became  miraculous.  The  deeds 
which  were  wrought  through  his  "  merits  and  intercession  "  were  astonish- 
ing ;  so  astonishing,  indeed,  that  he  only  very  narrowly  escaped  canoni- 
zation. 

Rather  more  than  thirty  years  before  he  had  welcomed  James  to  St. 
Germains,  the  grand  Monarque^  then  in  his  youth,  had  rtceived  a  brief 
visit  from  another  crownless  sovereign ;  and  that  time  the  visitor  was  a 
queen.  This  queen,  who  had  horrified  the  splendid  ladies  of  that  splendid 
court  by  her  untidiness,  her  short  petticoats,  and  her  free-and-easy  man- 
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ner,  and  had  amazed  eveiy  one  alike  by  her  learning  and  her  wit,  was  no 
other  than  the  daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, — the  queer,  clever,  bril- 
liant Christina.  Christina  was  certainly  an  extraordinary  character.  Very 
heartily  despising  her  own  sex,  it  was  her  unceasing  endeavour  to  forget, 
as  much  as  she  could,  and  to  make  other  people  forget,  that  she  belonged 
to  it.  Compared  with  her,  our  Queen  Elizabeth  was  foolishly  feminine  : 
in  fact,  if  James  was  so  nearly  being  sainted  for  his  supreme  piety,  "  the 
Great  Christina"  unquestionably  deserves  to  be  quite  enrolled  as  the  patron- 
saint  of  the  order  of  strong-minded  ladies.  "  She  never,"  says  Professor 
Ranke,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Popes," — 


"acquired  or  understood  any  sort  of  womanly  works,  but,  on  the  contrary,  delighted 
to  be  told  that  at  her  birth  siie  had  been  supposed  to  be  a  boy ;  and  that  even  in  her 
earliest  infancy  she  betrayed  no  terror  at  the  firing  of  guns,  but  clapped  her  hands, 
and  proved  herself  to  be  a  true  soldier's  child.  She  was  a  very  bold  horsewoman; 
with  one  foot  in  the  stirrup,  she  scarcely  waited  to  be  in  her  saddle  before  she  started 
at  speed :  in  the  chase,  she  would  bring  down  her  game  with  the  first  shot.  ShQ 
studied  Tacitus  and  Plato,  and  not  unfVequently  expounded  the  meaning  of  those 
authors  more  clearly  than  philologists  by  profession.'' 

Professor  Ranke  might  have  added,  as  an  additional  proof  of  her 
thorough  superiority  to  all  womanly  weaknesses  and  vanities,  that  she 
would  not  scruple,  upon  grand  military  exhibitions,  to  ride  her  steed  iq 
'*  cavalier  fashion;"  that  she  very  much  preferred  masculine  costume  to 
her  own  ;  that  she  **  swore  like  a  dragoon  ; "  that  she  never  combed  her 
hair  (although  it  was  very  beautiful)  but  once  a-week,  and  considered 
washing  as  a  degrading  waste  of  time. 

In  spite  of  the  natural  horror  he  expresses  at  her  dirt,  and  other  great 
and  little  sins  against  propriety,  we  suspect  Dr.  Doran  of  a  considerable 
degree  of  partiality  for  his  very  eccentric  heroine ;  at  all  events,  he  has 
collected  no  small  number  of  anecdotes  respecting  her,  which  he  relates 
with  no  small  zest.  One  or  two  of  these  anecdotes  we  must  give  our 
readers  the  benefit  of.  The  following  is  highly  characteristic :  the  inci- 
dent occurred  whilst  her  ex-majesty  was  dwelling  about  the  Continent : — 

"  On  the  31st  of  July,  that  day  being  the  festival  of  St.  Ig^tius»  Christina  arrived 
at  Miinstcr,  and  visited  the  Jesuits'  College  there.  She  was  in  the  dress  of  a  French 
gentleman,  carried  a  sword,  and  wore  a  black  wig.  She  drove  up  to  the  gates  in  a 
hackney  chariot  {vulgari  vecta  rhedd,  says  the  letter  of  a  Jesait  of  Miinster),  drawn  by 
four  horses.  Nobody  expected  her.  She  was  accompanied  by  Count  Steinberg,  Baron 
Soops,  and  three  others :  one  of  them  was  suspected  by  the  sharp-witted  and  expe- 
rienced father  of  being  a  lady  in  male  attire.  The  hour  was  ux  in  the  evening.  As 
soon  as  the  queen  had  jumped  from  her  carriage,  she  began  putting  questions  to  every 
person  she  met ;  and  when  the  party  had  reached  the  gates  of  the  college  the  porter 
opposed  the  admission  of  a  party  of  loosely -dressed  men,  the  smallest  of  whom  seemed 
to  be  on  the  most  easy  terms  with  the  rest.  The  gate-keeper  proceeded  to  ask  per- 
mission for  the  entrance  of  the  strangers,  touching  whose  identity  and  purpose  much 
discussion  ensued.  At  length  a  father  went  and  bade  them  welcome.  The  imperti* 
nent-looking  Httle  French  gentleman  thereupon  asked  him  wherefore  such  prompt 
kindness  was  exhibited  to  strangers.  *  It  is  the  rule  of  our  society,'  said  the  father, 
*  to  be  all  things  to  all  men !'  « To  all  men  T  repeated  Christina,  who  at  those  words 
laughed  right  heartily.'* 

A  like  instance  of  her  complete  and  impudent  independence  of  all  ordii 
nary  rules  and  customs  is  afforded  by  her  habit  of  behaving  at  church  : — 

"  Her  impatient  spirit,"  says  our  author,  "  manifested  itself  even  at  church.  She 
there  used  two  chairs — one  of  purple  velvet,  in  which  she  was  seated,  and  one  in  front 
of  her,  over  the  back  of  which  she  would  lean  her  head  or  arms,  thinking  of  divers 
matters, — but  apparently  not  of  religious  subjects.  If  the  good  minister  were  a  little 
prosy,  or  a  trifle  long,  Christina  would  begin  playing  with  the  couple  of  spamels  which 
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alv^ays  accompanied  her ;  or  she  would  chat  with  some  gentleman-in-waiting ;  and  if 
the  rainijiter  still  continued  dividing  and  suhdivitiing  his  subject,— for  he  would  do  so, 
regardless  of  l»er  impatience, — the  queen  would  rattle  her  fan  on  the  hack  of  the  chair 
before  her,  and  distract  the  attention  of  the  congregation,  if  she  could  not  stop  the 
preacher." 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  the  person  who,  at  one  time, 
could  be  guilty  of  such  gross  and  childish  conduct  as  this,  can  be  the  same 
individual  whom  we  find  at  another  discoursing  with  the  most  distinguished 
philosophers  of  the  age,  with  a  wisdom  scarcely  inferior  to  their  own ;  and 
the  repute  of  whose  ability  has  extended  even  to  the  present  day.  This 
ability  must  indeed  have  been  very  considerable.  **  The  difficulty  would 
be,**  says  Dr.  Doran,  "  to  say  what  she  did  not  know  ;"  and  D'Alembert, 
who  is  not  disposed  to  give  her  too  much  credit,  tells  us  that  "  on  assure 
que  d^s  son  enfance  elle  lisoit  en  original  Thucidide  et  Polybe,  et  qu'elle 
en  jugeoit  bien."  Her  scholarship,  however,  was  not  acquired  without  an 
effort.  In  her  early  years,  her  industry  was  literally  fierce.  She  studied 
—  so  our  author  informs  us  —  twelve  hours  a-day,  and  allowed  herself 
scarcely  more  than  a  third  of  that  time  for  repose. 

Christina  survived  her  abdication  five-and-thirty  years.  At  length,  in 
the  spring  of  1689,  it  became  manifest  that  her  singular  life  had  drawn  to 
its  last  scene : — 

««  On  the  19th  of  April,"  as  Dr.  Doran  well  describes  it,  "  she  had  fulfilled  all  the 
offices  required  by  the  Church,  and  was  lying  on  her  bed,  surrounded  by  her  little 
eoart  and  a  numerous  company  of  priests.  As  noon  commenced  striking,  she  turned 
on  her  right  side,  placed  her  left  hand  under  her  neck,  and  as  the  iron  tongue  told  the 
last  of  the  twelve,  the  daughter  of  the  great  Gustavus,  the  murderers  of  Monaldeschi, 
was  calmly  sleeping  the  sleep  of  death." 

The  mention  of  the  murder  of  Monaldeschi  recalls  to  us  one  other  phase 
of  this  strange  woman's  character.  We  have  had  glimpses  of  this  character 
in  its  aspect  of  high  intellectuality  and  of  coarse  insolence ;  but  there  be- 
longed to  it  one  more  peculiarity — the  power  of  determined,  inflexible, 
passionless  revenge.  Christina  might  be  forgiven  for  many  of  her  sins, 
disgusting  as  they  were  ;  she  might  be  forgiven  for  her  outrages  upon 
womanhood,  and  her  burlesque  of  manhood  ;  but  the  blood  of  Monaldeschi 
has  left  a  "  damned  spot"  upon  her  memory  that  nothing  can  wash  out. 

**  O  woman  !  woman  !  when  to  ill  thy  mind 
Is  bent,  all  hell  contains  no  fouler  fiend." 

A  goodly  number  of  pages  in  these  volumes  is,  of  course,  devoted  to  the 
cloister  days  of  Charles  the  Fifth  ;  but  we  confess  we  do  not  altogether 
like  the  picture.  Dr.  Doran  dwells  too  much  upon  the  more  ludicrous 
characteristics  of  this  portion  of  the  great  monarch's  life.  Charles  was  an 
incorrigible  glutton,  no  doubt ;  but  if  he  did  employ  a  large  proportion  of 
time  in  ministering  to  the  wants  of  his  carnal  man,  it  was  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  of  his  spiritual  man.  If  he  sate  too  long  at  table,  he  sate 
longer  still  at  sermon  ;  and  if  he  had  a  keen  appreciation  of  capons  dressed 
in  milk,  frogs'  legs,  eel- pasties,  and  Flemish  sausages,  he  had  a  keen  ap- 
preciation also  of  the  beautiful  in  art  and  the  grand  in  science. 

In  the  time  of  his  highest  power  and  distinction,  it  had  always  been 
Charles's  favourite  dream  to  retire  at  some  period  from  public  life,  and 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  religion.  For  such  a  retirement,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  find  a  place  more  advantageous  in  all  respects 
than  the  one  he  chose  : — 

«  The  spot  he  had  leleeted  for  hii.  repidenoe,"  fays  Preicott,  "  was  situate  1  about 
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seven  Ica&rnes  from  the  city  of  Plasencia,  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain-chain  that 
traverses  the  province  of  Estremadura.  There,  nestling  among  the  rugu;ed  hills, 
clothed  with  thick  woods  of  chestnut  and  oak,  tlie  Jeronymite  convent  was  siieltered 
from  the  rude  breezes  of  the  north.  Towards  the  south,  the  land  sloped  by  a  gradual 
declivity,  till  it  terminated  in  a  broad  expanse,  the  Vera  of  Plasencia,  as  it  was  called, 
which,  fertilized  by  the  streams  of  the  sierra,  contrasted  strongly  in  its  glowing  vegeta- 
tion with  the  wild  character  of  the  mountain  scenery." 

In  addition  to  these  natural  recommendations,  the  monastery  of  Yuste 
possessed  all  the  artificial  ones  which  its  inhabitants  could  give  it : — 

"The  building,  which  was  of  great  antiquity,  had  been  surrounded  by  its  inmates 
with  cultivated  gardens,  and  with  groves  of  orange,  lemon,  and  myrtle,  whose  fragrance 
was  tempered  by  the  refreshing  coolness  of  the  waters  that  gushed  forth  in  abundance 
from  the  rocky  sides  of  the  hills." 

It  was  in  the  gardens  of  the  convent  that  the  Emperor's  palace-cottage 
stood.  The  house  contained  but  eight  apartments,  and  for  his  private  use, 
Charles  appropriated  only  the  upper  floor.  The  arrangements  of  this  por- 
tion of  his  establishment  present  a  good  example  of  the  character  of  the 
man.  Velvet  canopies  to  exclude  all  chilling  draughts,  soft,  costly  carpets, 
rare  tapestries,  choice  paintings,  curious  clockwork,  chairs  elaborately  con- 
structed for  the  convenience  of  his  crippled  limbs,  everything  that  could  by 
possibility  afford  gratification  to  any  one  taste,  or  whim,  or  weakness  of 
their  occupant,  was  to  be  found  in  those  four  rooms.  The  sleeping-chamber 
communicated  by  a  window  with  the  chapel  of  the  monastery ;  it  was 
draperied  with  black  cloth,  and  at  the  bed's  foot  hung  a  picture — Titian's 
**  Gloria,*' — with  a  likeness  of  the  deceased  empress,  Isabella  of  Portugal : 
here  the  monarch  could  lie  as  long  and  as  often  as  he  pleased,  and  meditate 
on  sacred  and  solemn  subjects,  watching  the  while  the  beloved  features  of 
his  dead  wife,  or  the  figures  of  the  fathers  engaged  upon  their  holy  services. 

That  his  meditations  during  his  cloister  life  were  often  of  the  darkest, 
appears  from  that  morbid  fancy  of  his  for  celebrating  obsequies.  Having 
performed  those  of  his  parents  and  his  wife,  and  a  number  of  other  indi- 
viduals, he  at  last  conceived  the  idea  of  rehearsing  those  of  himself.  The 
extraordinary  ceremony  was  conducted,  as  it  is  related,  with  the  most 
minute  formality  :  no  particular— not  even  the  wailing  of  the  monks — was 
neglected.  The  chapel  was  hung  in  mourning,  and  a  huge  catafalco  erected 
in  the  midst,  round  whicli  the  Emperor  himself  and  his  household  were 
assembled.  The  burial-rites  were  read,  and  the  prayers  said  for  the  de- 
parted spirit ;  and  then  Charles,  stepping  forward  to  the  officiating  priest, 
delivered  into  his  hands  a  lighted  taper,  "  in  sign  of  his  surrendering  up 
his  soul  to  the  Almighty."  The  surrender  thus  made  symbolically  was 
very  soon  required  of  him  in  reality. 

Charles's  relinquishment  of  power  had  been  voluntary ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  believing  that  he  ever  regretted  it.  From  a  retirement  like  his, 
it  is  painful  to  turn  to  that  of  another  great  unsceptred  monarch,  with 
whom  some  circumstances  of  his  career  suggest  a  comparison.  Regarding 
it  in  its  best  light,  Napoleon's  captivity  at  St.  Helena  presents  a  melancholy 
picture.  The  spectacle  of  so  fine  a  genius  lying  low  is  in  itself  sad  enough, 
but  it  is  sadder  still  to  see  so  fine  a  genius  with  neither  suffijient  religion 
for  resisjnation  nor  sufficient  philosophy  for  patient  endurance. 

Dr.  Doran  remarks, — "  Napoleon  was  certainly  the  most  troublesome  as 
well  as  the  most  illustrious  prisoner  ever  confided  to  mortal  guardianship ;" 
which  is  certJiinly  true,  if  all  the  anecdotes  he  has  collected  of  the  Emperor's 
exile  are  worthy  of  implicit  faith.     He  tells  us, — 

"  There  was  one  point  of  discipline  which  caused  more  annoyance  than  any  other  re- 
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gulation  which  the  governor  was  compelled  to  enforce,  or  to  which  Napoleon  refiised 
to  submit.  This  was  his  being  seen  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours  by  an  officer.  The 
Emperor  himself  had  once  remarked,  that  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  there  was 
only  a  step.  That  step  was  between  the  fallen  Emperor  and  the  officer  who  was  for 
ever  endeavouring  to  get  a  glance  at  him,  and  from  whom  the  illustrious  captive  was 
constantly  'dodging.'  Poor  Captain  Nichols  was  sometimes  on  his  feet  diu-ing  twelve 
hours,  hovering  round  the  house  at  Longwood,  endeavouring  his  very  utmost  to  per- 
form his  painful  duty  courteously,  and  finding  constant  obstruction  in  his  way.  At  one 
time,  the  best  proof  that  could  be  got  of  the  bafe  custody  of  the  captive,  was  the  ringing 
of  the  bell  of  his  private  room.  On  another  occasion,  the  officer  was  obliged  to  be  con- 
tent with  perceiving  Napoleon's  cocked-hat  swaying  from  side  to  side  at  the  dinner- 
table  ;  but  he  could  not  tell  on  whose  head  it  might  have  been.  Again,  consider- 
able was  the  satisfaction  on  another  occasion  at  perceiving  Napoleon  on  horseback, 
taking  a  healthy  ride  within  his  limits,  and  attended  by  one  of  his  household.  The 
officer  bad  the  captive  in  view  during  this  equestrian  excursion  by  means  of  his  glass. 
The  ride  occurred  more  than  once,  but  suspicion  seems  to  have  b»  en  aroused  with  re- 
gard to  the  chief  horstman.  With  the  arousing  of  suspicion  down  went  delicacy,  and 
the  rider,  on  being  confronted,  turned  out  to  be  a  priest  who  had  assumed  sometliing 
like  the  dress  of  the  Emperor,  and  was  proud  to  pass  for  the  great  man,  who  was  on 
his  sofa  or  in  the  bath,  laughing  at  the  trick  put  u})on  those  who  had  him  in  custody." 

All  this  is  contemptible  enough,  but  we  need  not  remind  our  readers  that 
the  season  of  the  great  conqueror's  retirement  was  not  employed  solely  in 
such  petty  stratagems.  Especially  as  his  health  sank,  his  character  regained 
its  native  dignity.  "  Les  derniers  jours  de  Napoleon  furent  aussi  grands  que 
les  plus  glorieuses  epoques  de  sa  rtV,"  says  liis  enthusiastic  biographer, 
Norvins. 

And  if  his  last  days  were  grand,  his  death-scene  was,  in  another  sense, 
yet  grander.  There  was  sublime  appropriateness  in  the  close  of  such  a 
life  amidst  appalling  storm. 


BOSWELL'S  LETTERS'. 


All  men  are  agreed  upon  the  fact  that  we  are  indebted  to  Bos  well  for 
one  of  the  very  best  biographies  our  language  has  to  boast  of.  His  "  Life 
of  Johnson"  has  maintained  its  high  rank,  uncontested  by  any  of  the  able 
works  which  have  been  subsequently  written  in  the  same  department  of 
literature.  He  delineated  his  hero,  both  in  person  and  in  mind,  with  all 
the  minuteness  and  fidelity  of  a  Dutch  painter.  And  now,  in  these  strangely 
discovered  letters,  we  have  what  is  virtually  another  biography  from  the 
same  hand,  but  a  biography,  unfortunately,  of  a  far  different  and  less  in- 
teresting individual.  Instead  of  the  grand  old  overbearing  form  of  Samuel 
Johnson,  with  his  intermingled  strength  and  weaknesses,  his  massive  sense, 
his  manifold  prejudices,  and  his  monstrous  superstitions,  his  stern,  strong 
sarcasms,  and  his  winning  and  almost  womanly  tenderness ;  and,  above  all, 
and  over  all,  unchangeably,  his  heroic  and  unyielding  nobleness  of  soul ;  in 
the  picture  now  presented  to  us  we  have  the  representation  of  a  vain,  weak, 
worthless  man,  seeking  notoriety  with  an  appetite  which  nothing  could  re- 
pulse, unblushingly  confessing  to  his  friend  the  coarsest  dissipation,  a  slave 
to  every  impulse,  passionate,  fickle,  and  vain-glorious ;  taking  pride  in  the 
undisguised  contempt  of  which  he  was  the  object,  and  manifesting  hardly 
any  redeeming  quality,  but  a  reverence  for  two  or  three  great  men,  and  an 
unfailing  fund  of  good-humour,  which  proceeded  less  from  philosophy  than 
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organization.  Something  like  this  is  the  biography  of  Boswell,  as  written 
by  himself  in  this  long  series  of  letters.  It  must  be  owned  that  such  a  life 
affords  a  strange  contrast  to  that  other  one  with  which  his  name  is  now 
indissolubly  joined. 

In  one  of  the  multitudinous  phases  of  his  fully,  it  was  Boswell's  pleasure 
to  exclaim,  "Behold  a  Corsican!'*  In  reading  through  this  volume,  it  has 
occurred  to  us  that,  if  he  had  himself  edited  it  during  his  Hfe, — and  he 
would,  no  doubt,  have  been  easily  induced  to  do  so, —  he  might,  with  far 
more  propriety  and  truth,  have  chosen  for  his  motto  the  phrase  of  Dogberry 
— "  Forget  not  that  I  am  an  ass  !*'  Such  a  phrase  would  have  aptly  desig- 
nated the  writer,  both  in  regard  to  the  course  of  conduct  which  is  revealed 
in  these  letters,  and  the  egregious  folly  of  revealing  it.  Any  impression  in 
his  favour  which  might  have  resulted  from  the  perusal  of  the  *'  Life  of 
Johnson," — any  faint  conviction  that  the  man  who  was  admitted  to  familiar 
terms  with  the  memorable  society  which  grouped  itself  around  the  great 
lexicographer,  and  who  reported  the  colloquial  wit  and  wisdom  of  that 
society  with  so  much  precision  and  effect,  was  not  an  absolute  and  un- 
redeemed simpleton, — will,  we  think,  hardly  hold  its  ground  against  the 
counter-evidence  which  is  submitted  to  us  now.  We  must  be  forced,  by 
sheer  necessity,  to  seek  out  some  explanation  of  the  grand  achievements 
which  shall  involve,  on  Boswell's  part,  no  higher  merit  than  may  be  attri- 
buted to  one  who  was  at  once  a  profligate,  a  drunkard,  and  a  fool:  for  to 
these  several  characters  Boswell's  claim  is,  on  the  undeniable  testimony  of 
his  own  communications,  now  made  good.  If  we  put  faith  in  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  correspondence,  this  will  be  our  unavoidable  conclusion. 

Of  that  genuineness,  in  spite  of  the  extraordinary  history  of  the  preser- 
vation of  the  letters,  which  appear  at  last  in  judgment  against  the  writer, 
no  one  doubts.  The  deficiency  of  the  external  evidence  is  amply  made  up 
for  by  the  adequacy  of  the  internal.  Though  hawker,  huckstress,  clergy- 
man, and  major  were  all  acknowledged  inventions,  the  letters  would  still 
proclaim  themselves  to  be  the  genuine  work  of  James  Boswell.  Up  to  a 
certain  point  of  moral  littleness,  they  only  corroborate  the  unintended  inti- 
mations of  his  other  writings  ;  and  beyond  this  in  the  scale  of  degradation, 
who,  that  hoped  to  be  believed,  would  dare  to  venture  ? 

The  period  which  the  correspondence  extends  over  is  little  short  of  forty 
years,  embracing  the  prime  and  manhood — inasmuch  as  it  included  anything 
of  either — of  Boswell's  life.  The  first  letter  of  the  series  was  written  whea 
he  was  eighteen  years  old ;  the  last,  in  great  part  dictated,  on  his  death- 
bed, when  he  was  fifty-five.  Throughout  this  long  interval,  with  rarest 
opportunities  of  usefulness  inviting  him  continually,  we  know  but  of  one 
considerable  object  that  he  aimed  at  or  accomplished, — he  made  society  his 
debtor  for  the  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson. 

In  the  very  first  of  the  letters  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  most  ex- 
cusable of  Boswell's  many  weaknesses.  He  manifests  a  strange  facility  of 
falling  in  love — a  susceptibility  quickened  to  the  fever-heat  of  passion  by 
a  succession  of  enslavers.  Here  is  his  announcement  of  the  first — perhaps, 
as  he  was  already  eighteen  years  of  age,  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  say 
the  first  recorded — infatuation  of  the  kind  : — 

"  Yon  know  I  gave  yon  a  hint  in  my  last  of  the  continuance  of  my  passion  for  Miss 

W 1.     I  assure  you  1  am  excessively  fond  of  her ;  so  (as  I  have  given  you  fmr 

warning)  don't  be  surprised  if  your  grave,  sedate,  philosophic  Mend,  who  used  to  carry 
it  so  high,  and  talk  with  such  a  composed  indifference  of  the  beauteous  sex,  and  whom 
you  us^  to  admonish  not  to  turn  an  old  man  too  soon, — don't  be  thunderstruck  if  this 
same  fellow  should  all  at  once,  svibito  furore  obreptus,  oommeuoe  Don  Quixote  for  the 
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lake  of  his  adorable  Dulcinea.  But  to  talk  seriously,  I  at  first  fell  \'iolently  in  love 
with  her,  and  thought  I  should  be  quite  miserable  if  I  did  not  obtain  her;  but  now  it 
is  changed  to  a  rational  esteem  of  her  good  qualities,  so  that  I  should  be  extremely 
happy  to  pass  my  life  with  her ;  but  if  she  does  not  incline  to  it,  1  can  bear  it  aquo 
animo,  and  retire  into  the  calm  regions  of  philosophy.  She  is  indeed  extremely  pretty, 
and  possessed  of  every  amiable  qualification ;  she  dances,  sings,  and  p^ays  upon  several 
instruments  equally  well,  draws  with  a  great  deal  of  taste,  and  reads  the  best  authors; 
at  the  same  time  she  has  a  just  regard  for  true  piety  and  religion,  and  behaves  in  the 
most  easy,  afiable  way.  She  is  just  such  a  young  lady  as  I  could  wish  for  the  partner 
of  my  soul ;  and  you  know  that  is  not  every  one ;  for  you  and  I  have  often  talked  how 
nice  we  would  be  in  such  a  choice.  I  own  I  can  have  but  little  hopes,  as  she  is  a  for- 
tune of  thirty  thousand  pounds." 

We  have  a  sort  of  obligation  to  believe  Bos  well  when  he  declares  that, 
in  this  suspicious  preference,  he  was  not  influenced  by  sordid  motive. 
His  unreserved  confessions  of  a  multitude  of  fur  less  venial  sins  should  dis- 
pose us  to  put  faith  in  the  perfect  frankness  of  his  communications.  He 
was,  moreover,  often  afterwards  as  passionate  a  wooer  where  no  charm  of 
such  a  kind  existed.  In  this  instance,  in  spite  of  tea-drinkings,  and  invita- 
tions to  '*  come  when  convenient,"  and  the  favourable  chances  which  he 
complacently  attributes  to  a  youth  of'  his  turn,  his  wooing  was  a  fruitless 
one.  But  in  another  pursuit  which  he  entered  on  about  the  same  time,  he 
was  destined  to  be  more  successful.  In  a  journey  which  he  made  with  Sir 
David  Dalryniple,  subsequently  Lord  Hailes,  he  kept  an  exact  journal  of 
the  conversation,  and  in  this  probably  hew  as  trying  his  "  'prentice- hand**  in 
that  art  in  which  he  afterwards  so  signally  excelled. 

After  a  break  for  three  years  in  the  correspondence,  the  forward  youth 
has  expanded  into  what  would  be  called  now,  a  fast  young  man.  The 
Scottish  capital  and  its  customs  are  unworthy  of  his  genius.  Nothing  can 
suipass  the  happy  mixture  of  empty-headedness,  frivolity,  and  rampant 
self-conceit  with  which,  in  the  very  next  letter,  he  describes  himself  as — 

"  A  young  fellow  whose  happiness  was  always  centred  in  London — who  had  at  least 
got  there,  and  had  begun  to  taste  its  delights,  who  had  got  his  mind  filled  with  the 
most  gay  ideas — getting  into  the  Guard-,  being  about  court,  enjoying  the  happiness  of 
the  beau  monde  and  the  company  of  men  of  genius;  in  short,  everything  that  he  could 
wish, — consider  this  poor  fellow  hauled  away  to  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  obliged  to  con- 
form to  every  Scotch  custom  or  be  laughed  at. — *  Will  you  hae  some  jeel  ?  oh  fie !  oh 
fie  !* — his  flight  y  imagination  quite  cramped,  and  he  obliged  to  study  Corpus  Juris 
Civilis,  and  live  in  his  father's  strict  family; — is  there  any  wonder.  Sir,  that  the 
unlucky  dog  should  be  somewhat  fretful  ?  Yoke  a  Newmarket  courser  to  a  dung-cart, 
and  ril  lay  my  life  on't  he'll  either  caper  and  kick  most  confoundedly,  or  be  as  stupid 
and  restive  as  an  old  battered  post-horse.  Not  one  in  a  hundred,"  he  adds,  "  can 
understand  this ;  you  do." 

What  hidden  meaning,  undiscernible  to  vulgar  understandings,  may  have 
lurked  beneath  these  words,  we  are  of  course  unable  to  determine ;  but  we 
are  sure,  that  of  every  hundred  persons  who  may  read  them  now,  not  one 
will  fail  to  understand  the  very  erroneous  estimate  of  his  own  nature  and 
capacities  with  which  the  swaggering  paragraph  is  fieighted.  Nothing  can 
be  more  exquisitely  absurd,  in  its  application  to  Boswell,  than  the  ambi- 
tious image  of  a  Newmarket  courser.  But  the  utter  ignorance  of  himself 
which  permitted  him  to  use  this  figure,  or  the  gross  vanity  which  gave 
birth  to  his  longings  after  the  dissipations  and  delights  of  a  London  life, 
are  unimportant  in  comparison  with  the  darker  intimations  of  the  same 
letter.  Even  then,  in  what  should  have  been  the  fresh  and  bright  dawn 
of  manhood,  it  had  already  become  necessary  for  him  to  defend  himself 
against  his  correspondent's  iusiuuations  about  his  being  indelicate  in  the 
\  7 
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choice  ofhis  female  friends.     More  loathsome  revelations  at  a  later  period 
suggest  a  disagreeable  and  discreditable  significance  in  this  allusion. 

Two  I  years  after  the  letter  we  have  just  quoted  from  was  written,  Bos- 
well  being  again  in  London,  and  tenanting  his  friend's  chambers  in  the 
Inner  Temple,  succeeded  in  his  great  aim  of  obtaining  an  introduction  to 
Doctor  Johnson.  The  readers  of  the  Life — and  their  number  includes  all 
who  read  anything — will  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  scene  and  cir- 
cumstances of  that  memorable  event.  The  tea-drinking  with  Davis  and 
his  "  very  pretty  wife  ;'*  the  awful  approach  of  the  Doctor,  perceived  through 
a  glass  door ;  the  introduction  of  the  agitated  Boswell ;  "  the  hard  blows" 
which  he  experienced ;  and,  more  than  all,  "  the  short  minute*'  of  the 
great  man's  conversation  which,  in  spite  of  eagerness,  and  apprehension, 
and  absolute  distress,  he  still  contrived  to  preserve  ;  are  they  not  all  shewn 
in  photography  in  that  unparalleled  book  which  alone  induces  us  to  waste  a 
thought  on  James  Boswell,  or  the  volume  of  his  letters  now  before  us  ?  It 
will  be  remembered,  too,  how — according  to  Goldsmith's  stinging  sar- 
casm— the  bur  which  Tom  Davies  threw  at  Johnson  stuck.  The  correspond- 
ence dwells  abundantly  on  the  interviews  in  which  acquaintance  ripened 
into  intimacy,  and  leads  us  again  over  much  of  the  hallowed  ground  with 
which  we  have  been  made  familiar  in  the  biography.  Suppers  and  con- 
versations with  Johnson  are  still  interesting,  though  "  a  twice-told  tale." 
Here  is  the  brief  report  which  Boswell  gives  his  friend  of  one  of  the  fullest 
and  the  best  records  of  Johnson's  table-talk  which  the  Life,  so  rich  in 
them,  presents : — 


**  Last  night  Mr.  Johnson  and  I  supped  together  at  the  Tark*B-head  Coffee-house : 
he  was  extremely  entertaming  and  instructive.  I  learn  more  from  him  than  from  any 
man  I  ever  was  with.  He  told  me  a  very  odd  thing, — that  he  knew  at  eighteen 
as  much  as  he  does  now ;  that  is  to  say,  his  judgment  is  much  stronger,  but  he  had 
then  stored  up  almost  all  the  facts  that  he  has  now,  and  he  says  that  he  has  led  but  an 
idle  life ;  only  think.  Temple,  of  that !  He  advised  me  by  all  means  to  study,  or,  as 
he  expressed  it,  to  ply  my  book  while  I  was  young,  for  that  then  was  the  time  for  ac- 
quiring knowledge.  He  is  to  correspond  with  me  wherever  I  am,  and  he  said, '  My 
dear  Boswell,  it  would  give  me  great  pain  to  part  with  you  if  I  thought  we  were  not 
to  meet  again.' " 

Kindnesses  were  common  enough  to  Johnson,  but  not  expressions  of 
kindness.  The  anticipated  separation  which  gave  rise  to  this  assurance, 
was  to  be  occasioned  by  Boswell's  departure  for  Utrecht,  where — the  dear 
vision  of  a  guardsman's  scarlet  coat  dispelled  for  ever — he  was,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  father's  wish,  to  study  law.  There  is,  however,  one  other 
letter,  written  whilst  he  was  still  indulging  in  the  gaieties  of  London,  which 
demands  a  word  of  comment.  Imitating,  as  we  may  imagine,  the  becom- 
ing tone  of  his  own  great  Mentor,  the  dissipated,  if  not  already  depraved, 
young  man  presumes  to  speak  of  his  friend's  brother  in  the  manner  of  a 
lofty  moralist  secure  in  his  own  triumphant  mastery  over  all  temptation  to 
do  wrong.  Amongst  the  particular  sentences  which  may  be  taken  out  of 
this  strange  epistle  as  examples  of  its  texture,  are  these : — 

"  I  am  afraid  his  principles  of  virtue  are  not  firmly  fixed :  ....  I  am  really  very  un- 
easy on  your  brother's  account :  in  the  first  place,  as  I  am  sorry  to  see  a  fellow-creature 
in  so  much  danger ;  and  in  the  next  place,  as  his  behaviour  cannot  fail  to  be  a  great 
cause  of  unhappiness  to  you :  ....  do  what  you  can  to  establish  him  in  solid  notions  of 
religion  and  morality." 

Coming  from  one  whose  own  manner  of  life  was  so  little  scrupulous  or 
strict,  or  strong  in  virtuous  principle,  how  vividly  do  these  passages  recall  the 
sentimentalities  of  Sterne  and  Wilkes.     It  is  to  be  feared  that  Boswell,  at 
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that  time,  had  learned  nothing  ttom  his  teacher  but  the  trick  of  solemn  and 
sonorous  words.  At  the  very  time  that  he  wrote  this  fanfaronade  of  prin- 
ciple, he  was  preparing  for  his  own  journey  to  Utrecht,  with  a  resolution 
to  overdraw,  if  his  dissipations  should  make  it  convenient,  the  liberal  al- 
lowance which  his  father  had  agreed  to  make  him. 

When  his  residence  at  Utrecht  was  ended,  Boswell  made  a  short  tour,  in 
which  he  obtained  introductions  to  Voltaire,  to  Rousseau,  and,  amongst  other 
celebrities,  to  General  Faoli.  His  enthusiastic  idolatry  of  the  General,  and 
the  open  and  hearty  ridicule  which  he  incurred  in  the  manifestation  of  it, 
though  glanced  at  by  the  editor  of  this  volume,  forms  no  part  of  the  corre- 
spondence with  Mr.  Temple.  In  the  first  letter  which  resumes  that  corre- 
spondence after  his  return  to  England,  Boswell  congratulates  his  friend  on 
his  admission  to  the  ministerial  office,  and  lectures  him  '*  in  good  set  phrase'' 
on  matters  of  most  serious  concern.  Nothing  can  be  more  appropriate,  in 
a  letter  to  a  young  clergyman,  than  some  of  the  passages  of  this  letter : — 

*'  A  y  fnend,"  says  Boswell,  "  it  is  your  oflBce  to  labour  cheerfully  in  the  vineyard, 
and,  if  possible,  to  leave  not  a  tare  in  Mamhead :"  again,  "  philosophy  teacheth  us 
to  be  moderate,  to  be  patient,  to  expect  a  gradual  progress  of  refinement  and  felicity : 
in  that  hope  I  look  up  to  the  Lord  of  the  universe,  with  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the 
grand  and  mysterious  propitiation  which  Christianity  hath  announced :"  and  again, 
**  my  dear  Temple,  be  a  good  clergyman,  and  you  will  be  happy  both  here  and  hereafter." 

But  the  same  letter  which  contains  these  well-turned  phrases  of  religious 
duty,  contains  also  a  faithfuller  representation  of  the  real  frivolity  and  foul- 
ness of  the  writer's  mind.  He  begins  his  revelation  in  this  unobjectionable 
manner : — 

"  A  bachelor  has  an  easy,  unconcerned  behaviour,  which  is  more  taking  with  the 
generality  of  the  world  than  the  behaviour  of  a  married  man  possibly  can  be,  if  he  acts 
in  character.  The  bachelor  has  a  carelessness  of  disposition  which  pleases  everybody, 
and  everybody  thinks  him  a  sort  of  a  common  good,  mtnc  mUu»  nunc  cUiit  beniffnus, — 
a  feather  which  flies  about  and  lights  now  here,  now  there ;  and  accordingly  the  con- 
nections of  a  bachelor  are  always  most  extensive ;  whereas  a  married  man  has  a  settled 
plan,  a  certain  degree  of  care,  and  has  his  afiections  collected  by  one  great  attachment, 
and  therefore  he  cannot  be  such  good  company  to  evervbody  he  meets :  but  in  my  opi- 
nion, after  a  certain  time  of  life,  a  man  is  not  so  desurous  of  this  general  flutter ;  the 
mind  becomes  more  composed,  and  requires  some  settled  satisfaction  on  which  it  can 


repose." 

**  These  general  remarks  on  the  advantages  of  the  bachelor-state  pave  the 

way  for  the  sort  of  proclamation  of  guilt — a  proclamation  made  more  repul- 

I  sive  by  the  transparent  sophistry  which  is  employed  to  palliate  it — in  the 

following  passage : — 

"  In  the  meantime,  my  friend,  I  am  happy  enough  to  have  a  dtcw  infidel,  as  you 

say  ;  but  don't  think  her  unfaithful — I  could  not  love  her  if  she  was.    There  is  a  base- 

,  ncss  in  all  deceit  which  my  soul  is  virtuous  enough  to  abhor,  and  therefore  I  look 

'  with  horror  on  adultery.    But  my  amiable  mistress  is  no  long^  bound  to  him  who  was 

her  husband ;  he  has  used  her  shockingly  ill ;  he  has  deserted  her — ^he  Kves  with  another. 
Is  she  not  then  free  ?  She  is,  it  is  clear,  and  no  arguments  can  diignise  it.  She  is  now 
mine,  and  were  she  to  be  unfaithful  to  me,  she  would  deserve  to  be  pierced  with  a 
Corsican  poniard." 

In  little  more  than  a  month,  during  which  the  letter  has  been  receiving 

new  additions,  uneasiness  begins  to  be  experienced.     The  first  taste  of  the 

bitterness  of  such  connections  is  thus  announced  by  Boswell : — 

"  I  have  talked  a  great  deal  of  my  sweet  little  mistress ;  I  am,  however,  uneasy 

about  her.    Furnishing  a  house  and  nuuntaining  her  with  a  maid  will  cost  me  a  g^eat 

deal  of  money,  and  it  is  too  like  marriage,  or  too  much  a  settled  plan  of  licentiousness  j 

but  what  can  I  do  ?    I  have  already  taken  the  house,  and  the  lady  has  agreed  to  go  in 

it!  at  Whitsontide;  I  cannot  in  honour  draw  batdc^ 

i! 
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Then  comes  the  awakening  from  delusion,  the  dispersion  of  the  unreal 
attractions  with  which  imagination  had  encompassed  the  charmer  during 
her  transient  reign  over  BoswelFs  weak  and  fickle  nature.  He  had  surely 
been  reading  some  German  sentimentalist  before  he  mastered  the  mock- 
sublimity  of  the  following  exclamation  : — 

"  Friend  of  my  youth,  explain  to  me  how  we  suffer  so  severely  from  what  no  longer 
exists.  How  am  I  tormented  because  my  charmer  has  formerly  loved  others !  Besides^ 
she  is  ill-bred,  quite  a  rompish  girl.  She  debases  my  dignity ;  she  has  no  refinement, 
but  she  is  very  handsome,  and  very  lively.  What  is  it  to  me  that  she  has  formerly 
loved  ?  so  have  I.  I  am  positive  that  since  I  first  courted  her  at  Moffat  she  has  been 
constant  to  me ;  she  is  kind,  she  is  generous.  What  shall  I  do  ?  I  wish  I  could  get 
off;  and  yet  how  awkward  would  it  be  !*' 

One  brief  relapse  of  maudlin  tenderness,  inspired,  one  would  imagine,  by 
the  sickly  feelings  of  an  over-night's  debauch,  comes  in  as  an  appropriate 
episode  of  the  expiring  intercourse.  Boswell  thus  describes  it  to  his  clerical 
friend : — 

"  What  is  to  be  thought  of  this  life,  my  friend  ?  Hear  the  story  of  my  last  three 
days.  After  tormenting  myself  with  reflecting  on  my  charmer's  former  loves,  and 
ruminating  on  parting  with  her,  I  went  to  her.  I  could  not  conceal  my  being  dis- 
tressed. I  told  her  I  was  very  unhappy,  but  I  would  not  tell  her  why.  She  took  this 
very  seriously,  and  was  so  much  affected  that  she  went  next  morning  and  gave  up  her 
house.  I  went  in  the  afternoon  and  secured  the  house,  and  then  drank  tea  with  her. 
She  was  much  agitated ;  she  said  she  was  determined  to  go  and  board  herself  in  the 
north  of  England,  and  that  I  used  her  very  ill.  I  expostulated  with  her ;  I  was  some- 
times resolved  to  let  her  go,  and  sometimes  my  heart  was  like  to  burst  within  me.  I 
held  her  dear  hand ;  her  eyes  were  full  of  passion :  I  took  her  in  my  arms ;  I  told  her 
what  made  me  miserable :  she  was  pleased  to  find  it  was  nothing  worse.  She  had 
imagined  that  I  was  suspicious  of  her  fidelity,  and  she  thought  that  very  ungenerous 
in  reconsidering  her  behaviour.  She  said  I  should  not  mind  her  faults  before  I  knew 
her,  since  her  conduct  was  now  most  circumspect.  We  renewed  our  fondness.  She 
owned  she  loved  me  more  than  she  had  ever  done  her  husband.  All  was  agun  well. 
She  said  she  did  not  reproach  me  with  my  former  follies,  and  we  should  be  on  an  equal 
footing.    My  mind  all  at  once  felt  a  spring ;  I  embraced  her  With  transport." 

The  letter  then  proceeds  to  say  that  the  same  evening  he  supped  with 
some  friends,  became  intoxicated,  and  committed  gross  follies,  which  the 
next  day  he  went  and  confessed  to  his  charmer  in  terms  which  he  thinks 
eloquent :  — 

**  How  like  you  the  eloquence  of  a  young  barrister  ?  It  was  truly  the  eloquence  of 
love.  She  bid  me  rise ;  she  took  me  by  the  hand ;  she  said  she  forgave  me ;  she  kissed 
me ;  she  gently  upbraided  me  for  entertaining  any  unfavourable  idea  of  her ;  she  bid 
me  take  great  care  of  myself,  and  in  time  coming  never  drink  upon  any  account.  Own 
to  me  Temple,  that  this  was  noble ;  and  all  the  time  her  beauty  enchanted  me  more 
than  ever :  may  I  not  then  be  hers  V* 

The  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that,  within  a  month  of  the 
transmission  of  this  fustian  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Temple,  the  sentimental  Boswell 
— with  his  ardent  passion,  his  horror  of  adultery,  and  his  hope  in  the  mys- 
terious propitiation — is  able  to  announce  to  his  friend  that  his — 

•*  Fair  one  had  a  very  bad  character,  and  gave  him  some  instances  which  made  his 
love-sick  heart  recoil ;"  and  that  he  is  totally  emancipated  firom  his  charmer, "  cu  much 
as  from  the  gardener'a  daughter  who  now  puts  on  my  fire  and  performs  menitU  offices 
like  any  other  wench ;  and  yet  just  this  time  twelvemonth  I  was  so  madly  in  love  as 
to  think  of  marrying  her" 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  disgusting  affair,  not  simply  because 
we  believe  that  Boswell's  own  account  of  it  pretty  completely  characterizes 
him  as  a  coarse,  vain,  weak,  unprincipled  simpleton  ;  but  because,  also,  by 
giving  one  of  his  amours  in  full,  we  hope  to  be  held  blameless  in  passing 
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over  in  silence  a  long  series  of  love-makings — less  gross,  indeed,  but  nol 
less  frivolous  or  heartless, — in  the  relation  of  which  a  veiy  considerable 
portion  of  the  volume  is  most  wastefully  consumed.  After  many  well- 
merited  and  not  at  all  surprising  miscarriages  in  his  endeavours  to  obtain 
a  wife — ^miscarriages  occasioned  for  the  most  part  by  the  great  difference 
between  the  estimate  of  his  eligibility  which  was  made  by  himself,  and  thai 
which  was  made  by  the  ladies  he  addressed — the  wonder  is  that  he  should 
at  last  have  found  a  lady  willing  to  be  yoked  with  him,  one  who  was  in 
every  respect  immeasurably  better  than  so  small  an  individual  deserved. 

Almost  the  only  aspect  in  which  any  reasonable  interest  attaches  itself  tc 
Boswell,  is  in  that  of  the  biographer  of  Johnson.  Much  as  we  are  our- 
selves  disposed  to  respect  Mr.  Carlyle,  for  the  wisdom  and  the  love  with 
which  his  writings  and  his  heart  are  full,  we  are  unable,  in  this  instance, 
to  reconcile  ourselves  to  his  favourable  view  of  the  connection  between  the 
great  man  and  the  small  one.  We  cannot  away  with  the  conviction  that  i1 
was — to  use  a  word  with  which  Mr.  Carlyle  himself  has  enriched  our  voca- 
bulary— eheer  Jlunket/ismj  not  genuine  reverence.  However  this  may  have 
been,  the  goodness  of  the  biography  is  an  undying  truth.  Johnson  livef 
in  it  as  he  lived  of  old  in  his  tavem-haunts  or  dingy  Fleet-street  homes, 
And  it  is  a  great  gain  to  us  when  there  is  found  a  workman  skilful  enougd 
to  preserve,  in  this  manner,  the  beauty  and  the  glory  of  a  strong  and 
earnest  intellect  and  a  kind  heart. 

In  relation  to  this  admirable  work,  BoswelPs  self-complacency,  ample  ac 
it  was,  was  for  once  not  unfounded.  The  world  will  own  that  he  was  nol 
far  wrong  when  he  wrote  to  his  friend, — 

"  I  am  absolutely  certun  that  my  mode  of  biography,  which  g^ves  not  only  a  histar^ 
of  Johnson's  visible  progress  through  the  world,  and  of  his  publications,  but  a  view  o\ 
his  mind  in  his  letters  and  conversations,  is  the  most  perfect  that  can  he  conceived,  and 
will  be  more  of  a  life  than  any  work  that  has  ever  yet  appeared." 

Or  when — after  dwelling  on  the  labours,  and  perplexities,  and  cares  it 
had  occasioned  him — he  adds, — 

"  It  will  certainly  be  to  the  world  a  very  valuable  and  peculiar  volume  of  biography 
full  of  literary  and  characteristical  anecdotes  told  with  authenticity  and  in  a  lively 


manner" 


He  lived  long  enough  to  know  that  the  most  flattering  hopes  he  had  in- 
dulged in  concerning  this  magnum  opus  were  fully  realized,  and  that  hie 
name  would  be  carried  down  the  stream  of  time  along  with  those  of  the 
many  eminent  men  who  had  surrounded  him,  whose  sarcasms  and  whose 
love  he  had  so  largely  shared.. 

The  letters  which  conclude  the  series  are  upon  the  whole  extremely 
painful.  Broken  in  health,  cramped  in  pecuniary  means,  and  apparently 
confirmed  in  habits  of  intemperance,  as  age  came  on  his  buoyant  spirits 
failed  him.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  the  old  folly  flickered  for  awhile, 
as  when,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  dreamed  of  new  alliances  witt 
wealth  and  beauty  ;  but  this  was  the  rare  exception  to  a  state  of  discontent 
and  melancholy.  He  had  begun  to  reap  what  hehad  soton.  There  is  some- 
thing very  mournful  in  seeing  the  vain  and  careless  man,  whose  conceit 
had  been  as  a  panoply  around  him,  reduced  to  exclaim,  '*  O  Temple ! 
Temple !  is  this  realizing  any  of  the  towering  hopes  which  have  so  often 
been  the  subject  of  our  conversations  and  letters  ?*'  Alas !  no ;  it  was 
realizing  the  bitter  fruits  of  a  life  of  foolish  and  improvident  self-indulgence, 
persisted  in  in  utter  disregard  of  the  affections  and  anxieties  of  those  whc 
loved  him  best ;  a  life  of  wasted  opportunities  and  ruined  hopes. 
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THE  LATE  ICR.  JOHN  BRITTON. 

On  the  first  day  of  January  passed  away,  we  trust  to  a  happier  and  a 
better  world,  one  to  whom  the  readers  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
and  all  lovers  of  their  country's  antiquities,  owe  a  large  and  heavy  debt — 
John  Britton,  the  well-known  writer  on  topography  and  architecture.  "  To 
be  bom  with  honours  is  a  lucky  accident ;  to  achieve  them  is  a  noble  dis- 
tinction. Mr.  Britton's  honourable  career  is  all  his  own ;  he  has  gained 
his  station  in  life  by  diligent  exertion,  by  the  possession  of  useful  and  ele- 
gant acquirements,  by  eminence  in  his  own  particular  line  of  study,  by 
general  intelligence  in  other  branches  of  science  and  art,  by  a  love  of  lite- 
rature, and  by  a  liberal  and  generous  assistance  to  those  employed  in  pur- 
suits congenial  to  his  own.  To  his  labours  the  architecture,  and  particularly 
the  ecclesiastical  and  domestic  architecture  of  the  country,  is  deeply  in- 
debted for  the  restoration  of  what  was  decayed,  and  the  improvement  of 
what  was  defective ;  and  in  his  beautiful  sketches  and  masterly  engravings, 
extending  through  many  volumes,  he  has  given  us  a  treasure-house  of  anti- 
quarian art,  and  made  the  pencil  and  the  graver  not  only  perpetuate  and 
preserve  much  that  has  long  been  mouldering  into  shapeless  ruin,  but  has 
also  supplied  many  a  new  model  of  improved  beauty,  suggested  by  his  own 
genius,  and  carried  into  effect  by  his  own  zeal  and  perseverance,"  was 
the  opinion  expressed  in  our  pages  for  June,  1846,  by  one  who  was  inti- 
mate with  him  up  to  the  time  of  his  decease.  But  for  the  following  more 
recent  character,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt : — 

"  To  estunate  the  valae  of  John  Brition's  labours  aright,  we  must  rememher  that 
before  his  time  popular  topography  was  unknown.  The  ponderous  volumes  of  county 
histories  were  valuable  as  record-rooms,  but  useless  as  libraries.  The  text-books — 
Cough's  '  Camden,'  King's  '  Munimenta  Antiqua,'  Cox's  '  Mag^  Britannia,'  and  Buck's 
'  Castles,'  were  heavy  and  opaque.  The  facetious  Captain  Grose  was  the  leading  anti- 
quary, and  Gilpin  furnished  a  sample  of  the  florid  style  of  picturesque  description  of 
scenes  and  locidities.  Price,  Knight,  and  Bepton  did  much  to  draw  attention  to  other 
detuls  than  those  of  genealogies  and  the  descent  of  hereditaments.  Anything,  how- 
ever, like  a  fusion  of  the  two  styles  had  not  been  attempted  at  the  period  when  John 
Britton  commenced  combining  antiquarian  with  topographic  description.  The  pictorial 
illustrations  of  our  national  monuments  at  the  dose  of  the  last  century  were  of  the 
most  loose  and  imperfect  description.  Since  the  careful  prints  of  Hollar,  scarcely  any 
engravings  of  arclutectural  subjects  had  appeared  worthy  of  notice  or  reliance ;  and  the 
early  productions  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  presented  the  only  approximation  to  accu- 
racy. James  Basire,  Booker,  and  Lowry  were  the  fiuhionable  engravers  of  such  sub- 
jects; and  John  Carter,  and  Fowler,  who  illustrated  stained  glass  and  ancient  mosaics, 
almost  the  only  trustworthy  draughtsmen.  It  was  mainly  through  John  Brition's 
energy  that  a  reformation  was  effected.  His  activity  and  enthusiasm  soon  gathered 
about  him  all  those  rising  men  whose  names  are  now  so  familiar  to  us.  He  saw  from 
the  improvements  which  had  been  effected,  mainly  by  Stothard,  and  Heath,  the  en- 
graver, the  capabilities  of  copper-plate  engraving,  and  speedily  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  long-neglected  antiquities  of  the  country  that  artistic  ability  through  the  exercise 
of  which  they  could  alone  be  popularized.  Samuel  Prout,  Frederick  Mackenzie,  Edward 
Blore,  George  Cattermole,  W.  H.  Bartlett,  R.  W.  Billings,  Henry  Shaw,  and  many 
more,  were  at  various  periods  induced  to  bestow  their  earnest  efforts  upon  the  proper 
delineation  of  those  views  which  were  so  successfully  transferred  to  copper  by  the 
brothers  John  and  Henry  Le  Kcux,  and  other  engravers,  for  the  most  part  pupils  of 
Basire.  Public  attention  was  captivated  by  the  excellencies  of  the  engravings  of  the 
architectural  antiquities  of  the  land,  and  the  excitement  which  at  first  took  the  form  of 
vague  admiration,  has  in  our  time  reached  its  happy  consummation  in  profound  inves- 
tigation into  the  true  principles  upon  which  they  depended  for  grandeur  and  effect,  and 
in  a  wise  and  wholesome  spirit  of  conservancy.  For  much  of  thw,  the  country  is  deeply 
indebted  to  that  friend  we  have  so  lately  lost.    His  labours  were  inceasant,  his  memory 
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extraordinary,  his  system  admirable,  his  clearness  of  understanding  and  liveliness  of 
fancy  in  no  common  wise  vigorous,  his  affections  warm,  his  habits  exemplary.  Had  he 
been  less  honest,  he  might  have  been  far  richer ;  had  he  been  more  selfish,  he  would 
never  have  benefited  his  country  as  he  unquestionably  did.  Were  abundant  time  at  my 
disposal,  I  could  scarcely  condense  into  an  evening's  discourse  an  enumeration  of  the 
great  variety  of  subjects  which  engaged  his  active  attention.  It  must  be  manifest, 
therefore,  that  John  Britton's  claims  upon  our  gratitude  are  infinitely  more  weighty 
and  numerous  than  words  of  mine  can  urge  upon  the  present  occasion.  I  can  only  sum 
up  this  hasty  tribute  to  his  memory  by  an  expression  of  my  confident  belief  that  he  whs 
to  this  country  infinitely  more  than  that  other  great  archsBologist,  whose  loss  we  have 
had  to  deplore  this  session — Canina — was  to  his." 

The  following  memoir,  principally  from  Mr.  Britton's  own  autobiography, 
has  appeared  in  the  *'  Literary  Gazette  :" — 

JoHK  Britton  was  born  on  the  7th  July,  1771,  at  the  village  of  King- 
ton, in  Wiltshire.  The  same  parish,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  had  given 
birth  to  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  noted  of  British  antiquaries,  John 
Aubrey.  In  this  secluded  nook  of  old  Ekigland  John  Britton  passed  the 
first  sixteen  years  of  his  life.  His  father's  business  or  occupation  was  that 
of  baker,  msJtster,  shopkeeper,  and  small  farmer.  Though  the  street  of 
the  village  was  a  public  road,  it  was  rarely  traversed  by  a  post-chaise  or 
private  carriage  ;  a  strange  cart  or  waggon  was  seldom  seen ;  and  a  stage- 
coach, then  called  a  ^'  diligence,*'  never.  Carriages  of  the  last  kind  were 
indeed  scarcely  known  to  the  villagers ;  as  only  two  or  three  passed  through 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Chippenham,  on  their  way  between  Bath,  Bristol, 
and  London.  In  his  recollection  of  his  native  parish  as  it  was  in  his  boy- 
hood, Mr.  Britton  describes  the  manners  of  the  people  as  rude  and  uncul- 
tured, like  the  land  that  they  occupied.  The  farms  exhibited  broken  and 
decayed  gates  and  stiles  ;  wide,  tall,  and  straggling  hedges,  with  frequent 
*'  shords"  or  gaps ;  undrained  and  foul  ditches ;  waste  and  unworked  pieces 
of  land,  covered  with  weeds,  at  the  ends  and  comers  of  the  ploughed  fields. 
There  was  no  resident  squire,  clergyman,  or  person  above  the  rank  of  farmer 
or  small  tradesman.  The  first  newspaper  or  magazine  probably  ever  pur- 
chased by  one  of  the  inhabitants  was  in  the  year  1780,  when  the  London 
riots  were  talked  about  and  wondered  at.  The  only  events  that  occasion- 
ally disturbed  the  dull  monotony  of  the  village  were  the  visits  of  travelling 
chapmen  with  goods,  or  a  clothier  with  his  packhorse  laden  with  wool,  to 
be  carded  and  spun  by  the  cottagers,  the  arrival  of  an  itinerant  Doctor 
Dulcamara,  with  his  Merry- Andrew  and  stage  caravan,  or  the  passage  of 
the  huntsmen  with  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  fox-hounds,  or  Sir  James  Tylney 
Long's  harriers.  The  march  of  improvement,  educational  as  well  as  social 
and  agricultural,  has  now  reached  the  parish  of  Kington.  But  this  is  a 
curious  glimpse  of  English  village  life  sixty  years  since.  As  may  be  sup- 
posed, in  such  a  place  John  Britton  had  little  advantages  of  early  educa- 
tion. He  was  first  at  a  dame's  school,  where  he  learnt  the  "  Chris-cross- 
row"  from  a  hornbook,  on  which  were  the  alphabet  in  large  and  small 
letters,  and  the  nine  figures  in  Roman  and  Arabic  numerals.  After  six 
years  of  age  he  was  under  the  tuition  first  of  a  Baptist  minister,  in  the 
neighbouring  hamlet  of  Grittleton,  and  then  he  was  sent  to  the  school  of 
Yatton-Keynel,  or  Church  Eaton,  where  John  Aubrey  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  learning  two  hundred  years  before,  in  the  fashion  he  has  amus- 
ingly told  in  his  memoirs.  The  remainder  of  his  early  schooling  John 
Britton  got  at  the  school  of  Mr.  Sparrow,  at  Chippenham,  where  one  of  his 
companions  was  James  Hewlett,  afterwards  distinguished  as  an  artist,  some 
of  his  drawings  of  flowem  and  fruit  rivalling  those  of  Bepttste  or  Van 
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Huysum.  When  he  quitted  Chippenham  school,  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
John  Britton  had  acquired  Httle  useful  learning.  Geography,  history,  and 
hooks  of  general  knowledge  were  then  unknown  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
Of  such  publications  as  newspapers  or  magazines  he  never  heard  till  he  was 
fourteen ;  and  it  was  in  London,  three  years  later,  that  he  first  saw  a  dic- 
tionary. An  event  took  place,  however,  in  1785,  which  awakened  new  Ife 
in  the  boy.  Squire  White,  who  occupied  "the  great  house,"  the  only 
landed  proprietor  in  the  village,  had  wasted  his  property  by  riotous  living 
in  London.  His  goods  and  effects  were  sold,  and  John  Britton  purchased 
a  lot  of  books,  nine  in  number,  for  one  shilling.  Among  them  were  *'  Ro- 
binson Crusoe,"  the  **  Pilgrim's  Progress,'*  and  the  **  Life  of  Peter,  Czar 
of  Muscovy,*'  which  were  read  with  avidity.  For  three  years  after  this  he 
assisted  his  father  in  his  business,  but  as  the  family  increased,  and  affairs 
were  not  prospering,  an  offer  from  an  uncle  to  get  John  apprenticed  in  the 
metropolis  was  gladly  accepted.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  in  October,  1787, 
he  set  out  for  London,  that  mysterious  object  of  a  villager's  contemplation. 
The  friend  and  neighbour  of  his  uncle  was  a  wine-merchant  or  dealer  at 
Clerkenwell.  He  was  bound  for  six  years,  but  the  indenture  was  cancelled 
after  four  and  a  half  years'  service.  This  apprenticeship  he  always  spoke 
of  as  a  dreary  and  dismal  period,  his  employment  being  of  a  routine  and 
servile  kind. 

He  found  time,  however,  for  cultivating  his  taste  for  reading,  and  out  of 
his  scanty  earnings  contrived  to  buy  at  book -stalls  a  great  variety  of  works, 
among  which  were  Derham's  "  Astro- Theology  and  Physico-Theology," 
Ray's  "Wisdom  of  God  in  Creation,"  Cornaro  *'0n  Health,"  Cheselden's 
•'  Anatomy,"  and  the  novels  of  Smollett,  Fielding,  and  Sterne.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  apprenticeship  he  accidentally  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Brayley,  with  whom  he  was  afterwards  associated  in  many  of  his  literary 
undertakings.  Brayley  was  then  working  at  Clerkenwell  as  an  enameller. 
He  had  shewn  considerable  talents  as  a  writer,  and  when  the  Powder-tax, 
of  one  guinea  per  head,  was  imposed,  he  wrote  a  clever  satirical  ballad, 
**  The  Guinea-Rg,"  for  the  publication  of  which  Brayley  and  Britton  entered 
into  partnership.  It  was  most  successful,  but  failed  to  bring  much  remu- 
neration to  the  youthful  speculators,  as  it  was  pirated  by  Mr.  Evans,  a  noted 
ballad  publisher  in  Long-lane,  who  alone  sold  70,000  copies.  Among  the 
incidents  of  the  apprenticeship  at  Clerkenwell,  was  one  which  had  no  little 
influence  on  John  Britton's  subsequent  habits.  He  had  fallen  in  love  with 
the  lady's-maid  of  a  visitor  at  his  master's  house,  and  as  soon  as  he  was 
released  from  his  service  he  set  out  on  foot  to  Plympton,  in  Devonshire,  to 
Bee  his  precious  **  Betsy."  His  reception  by  the  faithless  Dulcinea,  who  was 
several  years  his  senior,  and  laughed  at  his  youthful  folly,  gave  him  a  sad 
blow,  and  he  trudged  back  to  London  disconsolate  and  doleful.  Necessity 
drove  him  to  seek  immediate  employment,  which  he  found  successively  as 
cellarman  at  the  London  Tavern,  at  a  widow's  spirit-store  in  Smithfield, 
and  as  clerk  to  an  attorney  in  Gray's  Inn.  In  this  latter  situation  he 
remained  three  years,  with  the  humble  salary  of  fifteen  shillings  a- week, 
with  which  he  was  comfortable  and  happy,  as  it  provided  a  decent  lodging, 
clothes,  food,  and  the  luxury  of  books.  The  work  during  the  day  was  dull 
and  irksome,  but  his  evenings  were  his  own,  for  study  or  recreation.  A 
spouting-club,  at  Jacob's  Well,  Barbican,  occupied  one  evening  every  week, 
the  Odd-Fellows  another,  and  free-and-easys  one  or  two  more.  In  the 
parlour  of  the  eating-house  which  he  frequented,  in  Great  Turnstile, 
Holbom,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  various  characters,  one  of  them  no 
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less  a  personage  than  the  noted  Chevalier  d'Eon.     At  this  time  the 
II  Chevalier  dressed  in  female  attire,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Britton,  was 

'■'  "  respectable  and  respected,  courteous,  well-informed,  and  communicative." 

The  eccentric  Sir  John  Dinely,  Bart.,  one  of  the  Poor  Knights  of  Windsor, 
was  also  an  occasional  guest  at  this  humble  house  in  Hoi  bom.  At  the 
debating  clubs,  acquaintance  was  made  with  many  remarkable  characters. 
At  the  close  of  last  century  these  clubs  formed  a  more  marked  feature  of 
London  life  than  since  political  opinion  has  found  more  quiet  and  legitimate 
vent  in  the  public  press.  The  excitement  produced  by  the  French  Revo- 
lution was  at  its  height  when  John  Britton  used  to  listen  to  the  harangues 
of  the  democrats  of  those  days.  Some  of  these  were  speculating  and 
hackneyed  orators,  who  made  a  living  by  the  entrance-fees.  One  of  the 
most  active  and  popular  of  the  managers  and  proprietors  of  these  societies 
was  John  Gale  Jones,  a  mob-orator  of  great  fluency,  but  due  caution  of 
speech,  who  pursued  the  system  as  a  business  for  several  years.  Govern- 
ment spies  were  also  among  the  chief  orators ;  but  there  were  also  truly 
patriotic  reformers,  such  as  John  Thelwall,  Thomas  Hardy,  William  God- 
win, and  Thomas  Holcroft,  with  others,  of  whom  Mr.  Britton  has  given 
some  interesting  reminiscences.  These  spouting- clubs  were  not  always 
confined  to  politics.  The  debates  often  were  on  subjects  of  literature  and 
criticism,  as  at  the  Coachmakers*  Hall,  and  the  School  of  Eloquence,  in 
Old  'Change,  Cheapside,  to  which  Mr.  Britton  subscribed,  as  well  as  to 
Jacob's  Well,  where  he  became  one  of  the  stars,  by  recitation  of  tales  and 
poems  by  Peter  Pindar,  George  Colman  the  younger,  O'Keefe,  and  other 
comic  authors.  The  success  of  these  efforts  led  to  more  regular  dramatic 
associations,  and  Britton  joined  a  theatrical  club  which  performed  at  a  place 
called  the  Shaksperian  Theatre,  in  Tottenham -court-road. 
iijl  In  1799  he  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Chapman,  at  three  guineas  a-week,  to 

write,  recite,  and  sing  for  him  at  a  theatre  in  Panton- street.  Hay  market, 

on  the  plan  of  the  Eidophusikon  of  De  Loutherbourg,  an  entertainment 

which  had  enjoyed  extraordinary  popularity.     An  account  of  it  is  given  by 

I  Mr.  W.  H.  Pyne  in  his  "  Wine  and  Walnuts."     The  great  attraction  was 

'  the  scenery,  which,  if  not  on  so  vast  a  scale  as  the  scenic  displays  of  our 

time,  displayed  greater  mechanical  skiU,  and  equal  chemical  and  pyrotechnic 

art.     A  learned  dog,  musical  glasses,  and  John  Britton*s  monologue,  were 

, .;  among  the  heterogeneous  parts  of  the  entertainment,  till  the  theatre  and  its 

I"  "properties"  were  destroyed  by  fire   m   March,   1800.     At  this  period 

Mr.  Britton's  ambition  was  to  join  the  stage  as  a  profession.  When  he 
formerly  lived  in  lodgings  in  Rosamond.street,  Clerkenwell,  he  was  a 
frequent  occupant  of  the  front  row  at  the  gallery  of  Sadler's  Wells,  and 
familiar  with  some  of  the  minor  performers,  and  even  the  stage-manager, 
'^the  clever,  eccentric,  and  good-hearted"  Mark  Lonsdale,  as  his  friend 
T.  Dibdin  calls  him  in  his  "  Reminiscences."  On  one  occasion  Lonsdale 
invited  Britton  to  dine  with  him  at  the  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton,  where  he 
resided,  opposite  the  theatre  :^ 

"'Tom'  Dibdm  and  his  wife,  'Nance,'  as  he  called  her,  Joe  Grimaldi,  then  in  his 
teens,  Dighton,  the  miniature-painter  and  caricaturist,  of  Charing-croas,  and  other 
theatrical  persons,  were  present.  This  was  my  '  first  appearance'  in  the  character  of 
visitor  to  a  stage-manager,  and  I  was  not  a  little  flattered  and  elated  by  the  scene  and 
company.^  Dibdin  and  his  wife  were  charged  with  fun  and  pun,  and  they  became  fiuned 
in  after-life  for  conversational  and  social  bve-play,  which  it  was  asserted  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  studying  at  home,  as  they  did  the  language  of  the  characters  they  had  to 
t|.{l  perform  upon  the  public  stage." 

:■•  8 
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Poor  Lonsdale  did  not  prosper  in  the  worid,  and  died  in  the  prime  of 
life.  At  Sadler's  Wells  he  had  saved  money,  with  which  he  took  the 
Lyceum  Theatre,  where  he  speculated  with  a  new  species  of  entertainment, 
the  chief  part  of  which  consisted  of  panoramic  views  of  Egypt,  the  de- 
scriptions of  which  were  drawn  up  and  recited  hy  Mr.  Britton.  Although 
Egyptian  antiquities  at  that  time  excited  much  interest,  Denon's  splendid 
work  having  heen  recently  puhlished,  the  exhibition  did  not  attract  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  spectators.  Before  the  theatre  closed  a  benefit  night  was 
taken,  when  recitations  and  songs  were  added  to  the  Egyptiaca.  The  sum 
of  £31  was  cleared,  after  paying  £10  for  rent  of  the  house,  and  the  event 
is  worthy  of  record,  as  being  the  first  occasion  when  gas  was  used  for 
lighting  a  theatre.  This  was  in  the  year  1802.  In  his  Autobiography, 
Mr.  Britton  has  given  most  graphic  recollections  of  the  theatrical  events 
and  personages  most  noted  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 
Of  the  Dibdins,  Thomas  and  Charles — of  Joe  Grimaldi — of  Belzoni,  famed 
at  Sadler's  Wells  for  his  Herculean  feats  as  the  Patagonian  Samson,  and 
afterwards  more  renowned  as  the  Egyptian  explorer — Dubois,  of  egg- 
hornpipe  celebrity — Richer,  the  most  skilful  of  rope-dancers — and  other 
theatrical  celebrities  of  that  time,  many  curious  anecdotes  he  has  re- 
corded : — 

•*  In  after-life,"  says  Mr.  Britton,  "  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  and  corre- 
sponding with  nomerous  distingtuBhed  actors  and  dnunatio  authors ;  and  have  spent 
many  joyous  moments  in  the  company  of  John  Bannister,  John  Kemble,  Charles 
Kemble,  George  Frederick  Cooke,  Joseph  Munden,  Charles  Mathews,  sen.  and  jmi., 
Charles  Toung,  Michael  Kelly,  Master  Betty  (the  '  Young  Boscius'),  Miss  Mudie  (the 
*  Female  Boscius*),  John  Braham,  Thomas  Phillips,  Charles  Pemberton,  Thomas  Hoi- 
croft,  and  many  others.  Throagh  the  medium  of  those  theatrical  friends,  I  was  often 
supplied  with  orders  for  the  th^tre,  and  then  believed  it  was  impossible  to  be  tired  or 
satiated  by  reading  plays,  or  seeing  them  represented  on  the  stage.  The  theatre 
seemed  to  me  the  most  fascinating  place  of  rational  amusement  in  the  world;  and  I 
often  fancied,  that  if  I  could  command  leisure  and  funds,  I  should  devote  much  of 
both  to  purchase  and  enjoy  this  pleasure.  Later  in  life,  the  literary  and  scientific 
institutions  which  started  into  existence  in  London,  presented  many  novelties  and 
attractions,  even  surpassing  those  of  the  drama.  I  eagerly  and  zealously  espoused  the 
new  cause,  and  successively  joined  the  Boyal,  the  London,  and  the  Bussell,  and  have 
continued  an  active  member  of  the  last  up  to  the  present  time." 

We  must  not  dwell  longer  on  these  dramatic  reminiscences,  as  Mr.  Britton 
was  soon  withdrawn  from  his  stage  connections  to  the  pursuits  which  he 
cultivated  with  such  ardour  and  success  for  the  last  fifty  years  of  his  life. 
It  must,  however,  be  mentioned  that  his  first  separate  work  was  a  volume 
which  appeared  in  1799,  on  the  *'Life  and  Adventures  of  Pizarro,"  sug- 
gested by  the  extraordinary  success  of  Sheridan's  play,  as  adapted  from 
Kotzebue.  In  Bannister's  memoirs  it  is  stated  that  the  receipts  at  Drury- 
lane  amounted  in  one  season  to  £15,000,  and  above  thirty  thousand  copies 
of  the  play  were  sold.  Mr.  Britton's  book  came  in  for  a  share  of  the  gale 
of  popularity,  and  proved  a  profitable  speculation  to  himself,  and  to  the 
publisher,  John  Fairbum,  a  well-known  print  and  bookseller  in  the  Minories. 
Previous  to  this,  Mr.  Britton  had  written  various  articles  for  periodicals,  and 
had  edited  or  compiled  miscellanies  of  humble  literary  grade,  such  as  the 
"  Thespian  Olio,**  and  the  "  Odd  Fellows'  Song-book."  In  1798  the  pros- 
pect was  opened  to  him  of  fixing  his  attention  on  studies  and  pursuits  of  a 
more  important  character.  His  friend,  Mr.  Wheble,  suggested  to  him  the 
"  Beauties  of  Wiltshire,"  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  works  on  topography 
and  antiquities.  To  qualify  himself  for  this  task,  Camden's  "  Britannia," 
by  Gough,  Cox's  "  Magna  Britannia,"  Gilpin's  "  Writings  on  Forest  See- 
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nery,"  Uvedale  Price  "  On  the  Picturesque,"  and  other  works,  were  dili- 
gently studied,  and  the  perusal  of  the  Rev.  R.  Warner's  "  Walk  through 
Wales"  inspired  him  with  a  desire  to  follow  the  same  plan  of  pedestrian 
exploration,  while  affording  a  model  of  clear  and  pleasant  descriptive  style. 
Accordingly,  he  commenced  a  tour  in  the  summer  of  1798,  making  the 
house  of  a  married  sister  at  Church  Stretton,  in  Shropshire,  his  head- 
quarters:— 

"  With  maps,  a  pocket-compass,  a  small  camera-obscura,  (for  the  more  portable  and 
simple  camera-lucida  was  not  then  known,)  two  or  three  portable  volumes,  an  umbrella, 
and  a  scanty  packet  of  body -linen,  &c.,  I  commenced  a  walk  firom  London  on  the  20th 
of  June,  and  returned  again  to  it  on  the  30th  of  September.  During  that  excursion,  I 
visited  Windsor,  Oxford,  Woodstock,  Stratford-upon-Avon,  Warwick,  Kenilworth,  Bir- 
mingham, Hagley,  the  Leasowes,  and  Church  Stretton.  Thence  I  made  diverging  ex- 
cursions to  Shrewsbury,  Welshpool,  and  several  other  places  within  twenty  miles  of 
my  residence;  and  returned  through  Ludlow,  Leominster,  Hereford,  Ross,  down  the 
Wye,  to  Chepstow,  to  Bristol,  and  Bath ;  thence  to  several  different  parts  of  Wiltshire, 
and  back  to  London.  This  long  and  toilsome,  but  eminently  interesting  and  attractive 
journey,  cost  me  only  eleven  pounds,  sixteen  shillings,  and  ninepence  V* 

Of  all  the  places  of  note  visited  in  this  first  professional  tour,  interesting 
sketches  are  given  in  the  Autobiography,  with  recollections  of  the  persons 
of  note  with  whom,  then  and  at  subsequent  times,  he  became  acquainted. 
Two  volumes  of  the  "Beauties  of  Wiltshire"  appeared  in  1801,  a  third 
being  published  after  an  interval  of  twenty-four  years.  In  1814,  Mr.  Brit- 
ton wrote  a  comprehensive  account  of  his  native  county,  for  the  fifteenth 
volume  of  the  "  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,"  in  which  larger  space 
was  devoted  to  history,  antiquities,  and  science,  than  in  the  earlier  work  of 
descriptive  topography.  After  the  issue  of  this  volume,  Mr.  Britton  and 
his  coadjutor,  Mr.  Bray  ley,  withdrew  from  the  work  which  they  had  first 
projected,  on  account  of  differences  with  the  publishers.  Of  the  multitudes 
of  works  written  by  Mr.  Britton  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  other  authors, 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  it  would  be  impossible  to  g^ve  even  the  titles  in 
a  reasonable  compass. 

As  a  companion  volume  to  his  Autobiography,  "  A  Descriptive  Account 
of  the  Literary  Works  of  John  Britton,  from  1800  to  1849,"  has  been 
compiled  by  T.  £.  Jones,  for  many  years  his  professional  assistant.  The 
writings  are  arranged  under  five  heads : — I.  Topography ;  2.  Architectural 
Antiquities;  3.  Biography;  4.  Fine  Arts;  and  5.  Miscellaneous.  Even 
with  the  long  period  over  which  his  authorship  extended,  it  could  have 
been  only  by  strenuous  labour  and  incessant  diligence  that  he  could  have 
produced  the  voluminous  mass  of  writings  that  are  there  enumerated.  The 
most  important  of  all  his  pubhcations  are  the  ''Architectural  Antiquities 
of  Great  Britain,"  and  the  "  Cathedral  Antiquities  of  England,*'  works  of 
national  value,  and  which  secure  for  their  author  a  lasting  reputation. 
Some  of  Mr.  Britton's  biographical  writings  are  of  great  interest,  including 
Memoirs  of  John  Aubrey,  of  Sir  John  Sonne,  of  Colonel  Barr^,  alleged  by 
him  to  be  Junius.  He  was  also  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  pages  of  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine.  In  writing  the  article  "  Shakespeare*'  for  Rees' 
**  Cyclopaedia,"  Mr.  Britton  was  led  to  researches  of  some  importance  at  that 
era  of  Shakespearian  elucidation  and  worship.  He  demonstrated  that  the 
before-despised  bust  at  Stratford  was  a  veritable  likeness  of  the  bard,  from  a 
cast  taken  during  his  life  or  after  his  death,  which  has  been  confirmed  by 
subsequent  proofs.  It  was  through  Mr.  Britton*s  exertions  that  a  subscrip- 
tion was  secured  for  the  restoration  of  the  chancel  in  Stratford  Church.  He 
also  was  on  the  committee  for  the  purchase  of  the  Stratford  Hoosei  though 
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he  had  good  reasons  for  doubting  the  truth  of  the  tradition  of  Shakespeare 
being  bom  there. 

In  1845,  a  large  number  of  Mr.  Britton's  friends  volunteered  a  public 
testimonial  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  literature,  and  as  a  token  of 
personal  regard.  On  the  7th  of  July,  the  seventy-fourth  anniversary  of  his 
birthday,  he  was  entertained  at  a  public  dinner  at  the  Castle  Hotel,  Rich- 
mond, one  of  his  favourite  haunts,  when  various  suggestions  were  con- 
sidered as  to  the  best  mode  of  carrying  the  objects  into  effect.  Mr.  Britton 
objected  to  accepting  presents  of  a  service  of  plate,  a  marble  bust,  and  por- 
trait, for  which  it  was  proposed  to  devote  the  sums  collected,  but  offered  to 
produce  some  work  for  presentation  to  the  subscribers.  This  was  gladly 
acceded  to,  and  the  Autobiography  was  projected.  He  expected  the  book 
to  occupy  about  two  hundred  pages,  and  to  be  finished  in  about  eighteen 
months.  The  work  grew  on  his  hands,  and,  after  having  expended  three- 
fold the  amount  of  the  subscription,  it  still  remained  incomplete  at  his  death. 
The  parts  that  have  been  already  issued  embrace  the  leading  events  of  his 
life,  and  the  Descriptive  Account  of  his  Works,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded.  The  concluding  portion  of  the  Autobiography  was  nearly  ready 
for  publication.  It  contains  many  curious  reminiscences  of  places  and 
people,  including  notices  of  the  principal  publishers,  booksellers,  authors, 
artists,  and  others,  with  whom  he  had  been  brought  in  contact  during  his 
long  literary  career.  The  last  sheet  in  type  is  occupied  with  anecdotes  of 
the  Rev.  W.  Lisle  Bowles,  of  Thomas  Moore,  and  of  the  Rev.  G.  Crabbe, 
whom  he  first  met  in  1819,  at  a  dinner  of  the  "Wiltshire  Society,"  in 
London,  at  the  Albion  Tavern,  at  which  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  presided. 
The  whole  Autobiography  is  a  storehouse  of  literary  anecdote,  and  of  facts 
full  of  interest  to  bibliographers,  antiquaries,  and  artists.  It  is  occasionally 
somewhat  prolix  in  style,  and  the  memory  of  the  writer,  as  is  common  with 
the  aged,  recalls  events  of  remote  date  more  vividly  than  those  of  more 
recent  occurrence,  but  in  variety  and  copiousness  of  detail  it  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  personal  memoirs  ever  written. 

Mr.  Britton  took  an  active  part  in  the  formation  and  management  of 
many  of  the  hterary  and  archsDological  associations  which  have  been  esta- 
blished of  late  years.  One  institution  he  was  anxious  to  set  on  foot,  under 
the  title  of  "  Guardian  of  Antiquities,"  a  central  society  in  London,  with 
agencies  throughout  the  kingdom,  for  watching  over  and  preserving  national 
antiquities.  With  this  guardianship  the  metropolitan  and  local  archaeo- 
logical societies  have,  in  some  measure,  charged  themselves,  but  it  would 
have  been  desirable,  could  Mr.  Britton's  larger  plan  have  been  carried  out. 
In  France,  and  other  foreign  countries,  this  work  is  undertaken  by  the 
government.  To  the  personal  exertions  of  Mr.  Britton  have  chiefly  been 
due  the  timely  reparation  of  many  antiquarian  monuments  of  historical 
interest,  such  as  Waltham  Cross,  and  the  chancel  of  Stratford  Church. 
Nor  must  we  omit  here  to  mention  that  Mr.  Britton  was  an  active  and  dili- 
gent member  of  the  Literary  Fund  for  above  forty  years,  during  which 
period  he  became  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  above  twelve 
hundred  applicants  for  relief.  In  none  of  his  numerous  occupations  did  he 
take  more  delight  than  in  this  charitable  work,  which  was  congenial  to  his 
intelligent  sympathies  and  kindly  feelings.  The  testimony  of  his  long 
experience  ought  to  have  some  weight  against  the  inconsiderate  cavils 
sometimes  made  respecting  the  objects  and  operations  of  this  excellent 
institution. 

The  remains  of  Mr.  Britton  were  interred  Jan.  7,  at  Norwood  Ceme* 
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tery,  where  several  of  hiB  antiquarian  and  architectural  friends,  including 
Mr.  Pettigrew,  Professor  Donaldson,  Mr.  Gould,  Mr.  Godwin,  and  others, 
assembled  to  pay  their  last  homage  of  respect  for  his  memory.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  place  a  memorial  tablet  in  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury,  if  permission 
can  be  obtained  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter ;  but  we  hope  that  before  any 
steps  be  taken  in  this  matter,  it  will  be  well  considered  whether  some 
better  and  more  appropriate  memorial  may  not  be  raised,  and  beg  to  draw 
attention  to  a  letter  in  this  Magazine,  from  one  whose  opinions  on  sepul- 
chral monuments  are  deserving  of  great  attention. 


"  THE  SOUTHERN  COUNTIES  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

The  Social  History  of  the  People  of  the  Southern  Counties  of  England  in  past  Cen- 
turies.   By  Geobge  Roberts.    (London :  Longmans.) 

Transcripts  from  the  Municipal  Archives  of  Winchester,  and  other  Documents  eUtci- 
dating  the  Oovemment,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  same  Ciiy,from  the  Thirteenth 
Century  to  the  Present  Period,  By  Cuables  Bailey,  Town-dlerk.  (Wmchester: 
Barclay.) 

The  object  of  the  first  of  these  works  is,  as  we  are  informed  in  the 
Preface,  to  correct  the  general  ignorance  that  exists  concerning  the  Social 
History  of  England.  That  such  ignorance  is  very  prevalent  can  be  doubted 
by  few.  Indeed,  to  obtain  a  thorough  insight  into  the  every-day  life  of  our 
ancestors,  we  must  avail  ourselves  of  the  rare  patience  and  perseverance  of 
those  useful  men  who,  like  Mr.  Roberts,  possess  the  will  and  ability  requi- 
site  for  making  long  and  wearisome  researches  into  dusty  old  books  and 
mouldy  records. 

The  volume  before  us  is  dedicated — most  appropriately,  we  think — to 
Mr.  Macaulay,  whose  celebrated  chapter  on  the  domestic  arrangements  of 
our  forefathers  during  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts,  must  be  familiar  to  all  who 
delight  in  the  works  of  that  historian.  The  value  of  books  of  this  de- 
scription cannot  be  overrated.  The  time  has  now  arrived  when  the  student 
of  history  is  no  longer  content  with  the  narration  of  battles  and  sieges, 
intrigues  and  alliances.  Of  late  years,  many  questions  of  much  social 
import  have  arrested  the  attention  of  all  who  interest  themselves  in  human 
affairs ;  and  this  naturally  raises  the  enqui^ — what  was  the  internal  state 
r  of  England  during  the  spirited  wars  of  the  rlantagenets  and  the  tyrannical 

reigns  of  the  Tudors,  from  the  commencement  of  the  struggle  betwixt  king 
and  parliament  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  revolution  of  1688  ? 

The  author  tells  us  that  he  has  sought  his  illustrations  chiefly  from  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  :  for,  as  he  justly  remarks, — 

"  Royal  processes  and  sumptuous  entertainments,  the  doings  of  the  king  and  the 

warrior,  have  been  duly  recorded  in  costly  tomes ;   while  the  inferior  condition  of  the 

I  mass  of  the  population,  and  their  poor  mode  of  living,  have  been  totally  left  oat  of 

sight." 

For  his  materials,  Mr.  Roberts  has  ransacked  the  State  Paper  Office,  the 

British  Museum  and  Bodleian  Libraries,  and  has  made  large  use  of  the 

archives  of  Weymouth  and  L3rme  Regis,  besides  which  he  has  consulted 

I  many  old  and  rare   MSS.     It  will  thus  be  seen  that  his  authorities  are 

at  once  original  and  authentic ;  while  his  former  works,  the  ^*  History  of 
Lyme  Regis,''  and  the  '*  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,*'  are  sufficient 
guarantees  as  to  his  fitness  for  undertaking  the  present  one. 
i  The  first  chapter  contains  a  curious  account  of  the  presents  which  the 

'^<<  g^at  men  of  bygone  dayt  wert  not  ashamed  to  receive  from  those  who 

!!■ 
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came  to  request  any  favour,  or,  what  still  more  shocks  our  modem  ideas  of 
morality,  from  those  who  wished  to  screen  themselves  from  any  awkward 
accusation : — 

"  The  favour  of  the  officers  of  justice  was  bought  with  a  bribe  at  an  early  date.     In 
a  suit  of  law  preferred  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Castle  Combe,  in  Wiltshire,  1427, 
20s.  was  given  to  the  under-sheri£f  for  procuring  his  friendship.    In  a  trial  of  Sir  John 
Fastolf  in  1453,  there  was  paid — 

£    9.    d. 
"  For  fee  to  a  clerk  to  the  Justice  Yelverton  to  be  attorney  for  the  Lord 

Fastolf  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .018 

Wine,  beer,  and  pears,  for  a  refection  to  the  Judge  Telverton  himself     .      0    16 
Breakfast  to  the  jury  after  they  had  delivered  their  verdict        .  .047 

To  the  jury  for  a  gift  {regardo)  for  their  expenses  and  labour,  as  well  as 

to  those  who  were  brought  aa  *  tales'    .  .  .  .  .250 

Mr.  Roberts  reminds  us  of  Lord  Bacon's  disgrace,  and  goes  on  to  say 
that  one  of  the  judges  of  the  High  Commission  Court,  Sir  John  Bennett, 
was  reported,  not  only  to  have  taken  bribes  from  both  plaintiff  and  de- 
fendant, but  to  have  been  mean  enough  even  to  beg  them.  This  shameful 
prostitution  of  the  law  is  one  of  the  many  crying  evils  to  be  met  with  in 
the  "  good  old  times,**  and  should  be  well  considered  by  those  who  are,  or 
affect  to  be,  disgusted  with  the  present  dull  and  matter-of-fact  century  of 
steamboats  and  railroads,  telegraphs,  minie  rifles,  and  unsullied  ermine. 

Two  very  interesting  chapters,  in  which  is  exhibited  much  minute 
knowledsre,  are  taken  up  with  the  consideration  of  our  early  maritime 
afllairs,  pirates,  naval  expeditions,  and  the  petty  wars  which  were  often 
vigorously  waged  between  some  of  our  seaports.  Complaint  is  made  that 
there  exists  much  ignorance  upon  the  subject  of  our  early  maritime 
resources : — 

''Visit  our  seaports  in  the  British  Channel,  and  listen  to  what  the  inhabitants 
delight  in  telling  of  the  former  condition  of  their  trade,  the  size  of  the  shipping, 
and,  more  than  all,  the  foreign  ports  with  which  intercourse  was  maintuned,  at 
Barbadoes,  Guinea,  Barbary,  Newfoundland,  and  the  Straits,  it  is  concluded  that  tha 
interests  of  the  port  have  declined.  This  is  not  surprising,  as  none  but  large  vessels 
now  trade  thither.  When  it  is  objected  that  the  depth  of  water  was  insufficient,  we 
are  told  the  sand  has  collected;  but  under  any  circumstances,  there  was  indis- 
putably a  brisk  foreign  trade  carried  on  at  many  ports  where  there  is  none  at  the 
present  day.  The  halo  of  antiquity  being  thrown  around  the  ships  of  the  Flantagenets 
and  Tudors,  they  loom  large  through  the  mist." 

From  the  time  of  Edward  III.  it  appears  that  our  maritime  resources 
were  gradually  declining.  The  cause  of  this  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
dreadful  calamities  of  which  England  was  for  so  long  the  prey,  from  the 
weak  government  of  Bichard  II.  to  the  termination  of  the  wars  of  the 
Eoses.  It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  that  we  could  boast  of 
seamen  worthy  to  rival  the  renowned  navigators  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
or  of  merchants  fit  to  do  the  work  of  the  already  declining  republics  of 
Italy. 

A  pleasant  account  is  given  of  the  news  that  the  Spanish  Armada  was 
approaching  our  shores,  being  brought  from  Weymouth  to  Lyme  by 
General  Sir  John  Norris,  Sir  Henry  Ashby,  and  George  Trenchard,  Esq., 
accompanied  by  other  justices : — 

"  As  this  worshipful  party  proceeded,  they  called  to  consult  with  them  the  most 
skilftil  seamen,  both  for  information,  and  generally  respecting  the  Armada,  and  the 
nature  of  the  bays  along  the  coast,  as  to  the  facilities  they  might  afford  for  the  landing 
of  the  enemy's  forces. 

"  Supper  and  wine  were  furnished  at  Lyme  '  to  my  Lord  Norris,  the  lieutenant,  and 
the  rest  of  the  company,  19th  of  April,  158S,  at  a  coat  to  the  town  of  42.  ^.  4d.    The 
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mayor  and  his  brethren  partook  of  the  repast.  It  was  a  stirring  occasion.  Englis 
loyalty  was  called  forth  in  an  unexampled  degree.  Should  we  muse  upon  the  alarm  ( 
the  time,  let  us  not  forget  one  interesting  fisict — that  General  Sir  John  Norris  use 
to  say,  he  wondered  he  could  see  no  man  in  the  kingdom  afraid  but  himself.  Visconi 
Wimbledon,  who  relates  this  anecdote  on  a  subsequent  breaking  out  of  war,  maL 
this  reflection :  '  The  danger  of  all  is,  that  a  people  not  used  to  a  war  believeth  tht 
no  enemy  dare  venture  upon  them ;  which  may  make  them  neglect  it  the  more,  fc 
that  their  ignorance  doth  blind  them.'  We  cannot  help  concluding  that  Sir  Job 
Norris's  experience  of  the  valiant  overmuch  was  at  table  over  the  pottle  of  sack.  Th 
beacons  and  preparations  must  have  greatly  alarmed  the  country." 

But  we  must  not  pass  by  without  notice  the  excellent  account  given  c 
the  pirates  who,  in  the  reigns  of  Mary,  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  I 
were  completely  masters  of  the  Channel.  Mr.  Roberts  remarks  that  tfa 
language  with  which  Thucydides  has  described  the  coasts  of  ancier 
Greece  would  equally  well  apply  to  the  state  of  our  own  shores  in  olde 
times : — 

**  The  old  towns  of  both  countries,  owing  to  the  long  continuance  of  piracy,  wei 
built  farther  off  from  the  sea,  or  inland.  The  later  towns  were  built  on  the  sea-shorei 
and  on  isthmuses,  surrounded  by  walls  for  protection." 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  English  pirates  was  Harry  Page,  of  Pooh 
or,  as  he  is  more  frequently  called,  Arripay.  The  adventures  of  thi 
cruiser  were  chiefly  against  the  coasts  of  France  and  Spain.  On  on 
occasion,  he  is  related  to  have  brought  home  from  the  coast  of  Bretagne  n 
less  than  1 20  prizes  laden  with  iron,  Rochelle  salt,  and  oil.  At  last  th 
kings  of  France  and  Spain,  determined  to  unkennel  this  formidable  mi 
rauder,  concerted  against  him  a  large  expedition,  which  harassed  our  coasi 
until  it  reached  Poole :  the  sailors  landed,  and  a  battle  ensued,  from  whic 
the  men  of  Poole  were  at  last  oblige  to  retreat,  leaving  a  brother  c 
Arripay  dead  on  the  field.  The  extensive  ravages  made  by  the  Algerine 
on  the  Irish  coast  so  late  as  the  seventeenth  century,  afibrd  a  startling  pro< 
of  the  inefficient  manner  in  which  our  seas  were  guarded.  In  the  yea 
1627,  fifty  of  the  Irish  were  killed  by  these  depredators,  and  about  40 
carried  away  for  slaves.  On  one  occasion  they  captured  a  vessel  wort 
260,000/.  Lord  Wentworth  applied  his  energetic  mind  to  the  repressio 
of  this  growing  evil,  and  met  with  very  fair  success. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  book,  Mr.  Roberts  has  given  us  a  chapter  on  th 
ridiculous  and  cruel  belief  in  witchcraft  that  was  so  prevalent  in  the  olde 
time.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  more  secluded  parts  of  England  the  ignorar 
still  cling  to  this  superstition  ;  but  we  of  this  enlightened  age  can  scarcel; 
credit  the  fact  that  the  increase  of  witches  and  witchcraft  was  lamented  b 
a  learned  prelate  in  a  sermon  preached  late  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Th 
words  uttered  by  Bishop  Jewell  before  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1598,  ar 
quoted  as  follows : — 

"  It  may  please  your  Qrace  to  understand  that  witches  and  sorcerers,  within  the  las 
few  years  are  marvellously  increased  within  this  your  Grace's  realm.  Your  Grace' 
subjects  pine  away  even  unto  the  death ;  their  color  fadeth,  their  flesh  rotteth,  thei 
speech  is  benumbed,  their  senses  are  bereft !  I  pray  God  they  may  never  practii 
farther  than  upon  the  subject" 

Our  author  continues  : — 

**  For  a  woman  to  be  old  and  ugly  was,  during  many  reigpis,  to  live  in  positi^ 
danger.  Any  one  might  expose  her  life  to  imminent  peril  upon  the  idlest  temptatioi 
We  know  what  numbers  perished  at  the  gallows  up  to  1682,  when  three  poor  wome 
from  Bideford  were  sentenced  to  death  at  Lxeter  assize  for  '  bewitching  several  person 
destroying  ships  at  sea,  and  cattle  by  land.'  These  women  are  said  to  have  been  tb 
last  that  suffered. 

"  Whenever  any  remarkable  disaater  befel  a  member  of  a  fiunily,  no  dii&calty  wa 
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generally  felt  in  ascribing  it  to  some  old  person.  Epilepsy  was  universally  treated  as 
proceeding  from  witchcraft.  Neighbouring  gossips  assembled ;  they  pitied  the  patient, 
and  railed  at  the  wicked  author  of  so  much  suffering.  The  patient  heard  what  passed, 
and  adopted  all  the  chaises  and  suggestions  of  the  assembled  gossips." 

Sufficient  extracts,  we  think,  have  now  been  given  to  assist  the  reader  in 
forming  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  this  useful  and  interesting  volume. 
To  all  who  wish  thoroughly  to  study  the  history  of  England  it  is  a  most 
valuable  aid.  It  bears  more  the  character  of  a  book  of  reference  than  of 
one  which  we  should  expect  anybody  to  read  straight  through.  The 
capital  index  with  which  it  is  furnished  places  the  whole  of  its  contents 
within  easy  reach;  and  much  information  that  could  not  otherwise  be 
obtained  without  great  trouble  may  now  be  acquired  with  ease  by  every 
general  reader.  As  for  the  style  of  this  work,  it  is  easy  and  unaffected. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Roberts  appears  to  care  little  in  how  plain  a  garb  his  thoughts 
are  clothed,  so  long  as  they  are  set  clearly  before  his  readers. 

The  second  of  these  books  is  edited  by  Mr.  Charles  Bailey,  Town-clerk 
of  Winchester,  who  seems  to  attach  much  importance  to  the  publication  of 
"  Transcripts  from  the  Municipal  Archives  of  Winchester,  &c.,"  for  in  his 
Introduction  he  says  (after  informing  us  that  he  has  ''  obtained  the  sanction 
of  the  Town-Council  to  publish  the  manuscripts,") — 

"  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  this  permission  to  unfold  to  my  fellow-citizens  some  of  the 
ordinances  and  enactments  that  for  several  centuries  have  regulated  the  domestic  legis- 
lation and  government  of  Winchester;  which  will  enable  them  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  history  and  feelings  of  our  predecessors,  and  to  appreciate  the 
principle  and  character  of  men  who,  during  their  time  and  generation,  sustained  with 
high  honour  and  rectitude  the  privileges  received  from  their  ancestors,  and  left  un- 
impaired to  their  successors  the  long-established  reputation  of  this  city  being  a  well- 
governed,  godly,  and  peaceftd  community." 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  Mr.  Bailey  had  put  his  matter  in  a  more 
palatable  manner  before  the  public,  namely,  by  combining  a  general  history 
of  Winchester  of  the  same  period  with  the  "Transcripts,**  he  would  have 
greatly  furthered  the  object  he  appears  to  have  in  view,  as  it  seems  absurd 
to  suppose  that  any  other  than  a  mere  archaeologist  can  sit  down  and  wade 
through  a  dry  recapitulation  of  archives  without  some  such  relief. 

The  corporation  of  Winchester  appears  to  be  the  oldest  extant,  the 
charter  of  incorporation  having  been  granted  by  Heniy  II.  At  the  time 
the  different  corporate  bodies  were  compelled  to  give  up  their  charters, 
Winchester  stood  out  boldly  (amongst  many  others)  in  its  opposition,  "  but 
at  last,  worn  out  by  military  oppressions,  exorbitant  exactions,  nay,  as  our 
books  will  shew,  by  the  imprisonment  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen,"  was 
compelled  to  surrender  its  privileges. 

From  the  following  extracts,  dated  Sept.  1,  1682,  it  will  be  found  that 
"  This  day  our  Gratious  Soveraigne  Lord  Bang  Charles  the  Second  was 
pleased  to  condescend  to  be  entered  to  be  a  member  of  this  Corporation, 
and  is  entered  accordingly  to  be  free  of  the  Guild  of  Merchants  of  this 
Citty*' :~ 

"  This  day,  likewise.  His  Boyall  Highnesse  James,  Duke  of  Torke,  was  pleased  to 
condescend  to  be  entered  a  member  of  this  Corporation,  and  is  entered  accordingly 
free  of  the  Guild  of  Merchants  of  this  Citty." 

Also,  on  the  visit  of  Queen  Anne  to  Winchester,  her  consort  was  elected 
a  freeman. 

One  more  extract  in  conclusion,  to  shew  the  loyalty  of  Winchester : — 

"ZOth  December,  1648. 
"  Taken  out  thene  of  the  Coffer  these  severall  paroeUs  of  Plate,  and  delivered  unto 
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Mr.  Jasper  Cornelias,  appoynted  to  receive  the  same  for  his  Majesty's  use,  by  virtne  < 

a  letter  sent  from  his  Majesty  to  the  Maior  and  Aldermen  of  this  Cytie  for  the  loan  ( 

Money  on  Plate,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Army,  by  the  consent  of  the  Maior,  and  a 

the  Aldermen  of  this  Cytie : — 

Oz. 

One  Silver  Ewer      .....  weighing  32i 


Three  Silver  Beer  Bowles 
Two  Silver  Wmc  Bowles     . 
One  Gilt  Bowie,  with  the  Cover 
One  Great  Silver  Salt 
One  Silver  Tankard 
One  Silver  Bason 


»» 


n 


n 


»» 


>» 


84i 

31i 

28 

19i 

74 


Total,  235i 

Which  aooorcQng  to  the  directioni  of  the  said  letter,  at  5s.  an  ounce,  amount  unl 
£&8  16s.  dd." 

The  book  is  not  without  some  interest,  on  account  of  what  it  contains 
and  if  the  materials  at  Mr.  Bailey's  command  had  been  made  use  of  i 
another  manner,  we  might  have  had  a  work  of  more  general  interest. 


CORRESPONDENCE  OF  SYLVANUS  URBAN. 


THE  BEAUCHAMP  TOWER. 


Mb.  UsBAN,»-Like  many  other  for- 
tresses  of  the  Norman  era,  the  Tower  of 
London  seems  to  have  been  a  prison  as 
well  as  a  palace  from  its  very  foundation, 
and  in  "  A  Particular  of  the  names  of  the 
Towers,"  of  the  date  of  1642,  no  less  than 
eleven  "  prison  lodgings"  are  enumerated*. 
We  have  abundant  evidence  that  these 
were  usually  fully  tenanted.  Its  first 
noted  prisoner  was  Ralph  Flambard,  the 
ex-minister  of  William  Rufus,  and  from 
his  time  almost  to  our  own  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  captives  has  been  kept  up.  Not 
to  mention  French,  Scottish,  Welsh,  and 
Irish  kings  and  princes,  prisoners  of  war, 
the  "  towers  of  Julius"  have  inclosed  many 
hidividnalB  of  royal  blood;  others  illus- 
trious for  birth  or  descent,  and  filling  a 
oonspicnoos  place  in  the  history  of  thor 
country ;  and  others,  again,  whose  chief, 
if  not  only  record  consists  of  inscriptions 
cut  by  themselves  on  the  walls  of  their 
prison.  The  Bell  and  the  Broad  Arrow 
towers  present  such  memorials,  but  they 
are  with  diffioolty  aooestible  j  others  exirt 
in  the  Salt  tower^,  which  is  about  to  be 
restored.  They  are  most  abundant,  how- 
ever, in  the  Beauchamp  tower,  and  of  this 
we  intend  to  speak. 


This  is  the  second  tower  on  the  westei 
side  of  the  Tower-green,  having  the  Be 
tower  to  the  south,  and  the  Devereux  ( 
Develyn  tower  to  the  north.  These  ai 
in  a  neglected  state,  but  the  Beauchan 
tower  has  of  late  years  been  carefVilly  n 
stored,  and  thrown  open  to  public  inspei 
tion.  Its  exterior  presents  a  good  examp 
of  the  militant  architecture  of  the  ear] 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  its  ii 
terior  has  been  trimmed  up  to  receive  vii 
tors,  Mid  retains  little  of  the  gloomy  aspei 
of  the  prison-hoose ;  the  wails,  howeve 
are  covered  with  inscriptions,  many  < 
which  bear  unmistakeable  testimony  1 
the  sufferings  of  its  former  inmates. 

The  tower  has  its  name  from  Thonu 
Beanehamp,  earl  of  Warwidc,  hnprisonc 
here  in  1897.  It  consists  of  a  basemet 
and  two  upper  floors  of  a  single  room  eacl 
beside  a  small  ceil  at  the  foot  of  each  fligl 
ofstiurs.  The  inscriptions  are  chiefly  fous 
in  the  room  on  the  first  floor,  which  ha 
beside  a  fireplace  (an  accommodation  m 
met  with  in  other  towers),  four  anciei 
k)opholed  recesses,  and  a  fifth  has  bee 
enlarged  for  the  reception  of  a  wii 
dow.  A  stout  rail  prevents  as  close  a 
approach  to  the  wall,  as  the  visitor  migl 


•  These  are,  Che  Beauohamo,  Bell,  Broad  Arrow,  OomUhle.  Credle,  Laotera,  lUrtiB,  Bait,  Wak 
field,  and  Well  towers,  and  the  Nan*a  Bower,  orer  Cold  Harbour-gate,  a^Jc^ning  the  White  tow« 
The  dooument  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  Bayley's  History  of  the  Tower,  p.  xzxiiL 

^  Here  is  to  be  seen  a  curious  siuiere  made  by  Hugh  Draper,  of  Bristol,  a  reputed  magidaiii  am 
IMl. 
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wish,  but  by  the  aid  of  a  collection  of  fac- 
similes which  lies  on  the  table «,  a  tolerably 
correct  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  names, 
mottoes,  and  devices  which  cover  them. 
Among  the  names  are  those  of  Lords  Tho- 
mas Fitzgerald,  John  and  Robert  Dudley, 
Philip  Howard,  earl  of  Arundel,  Geoffrey, 
Arthur  and  Edmund  Poole,  Dr.  Abel  and 
Dr.  Story,  all  of  whom  have  a  place  in 
history ;  but  many  other  names  occur,  of 
persons  regarding  whom  little  or  nothing 
is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  they  were 
once  prisoners  in  the  Tower.     Such  are  : — 


George  Ardern 
Thomas  Bamdewin 
"William  Belmalar 
William  Bcveridge 
Richard  Blount 
Henry  Crooke 
I.e. 
T.  C. 
W.  C. 

Edward  Cuffln 
John  Decker 
WUliam  Dollard 
Francis  Eula 
Thomaa  Foull 
James  Gilmor 
Jotin  Treile 
Tho.  Jenkins 
I.4incaster  Herald 
B.  La^eIs 
Robert  Malery 


Lawrence  Mil  ford 
Marmaduke  Neville 
Richard  Ood 
France  Owdal 
"Waller  Paslew 
Tiiomas  Peverel 
William  Rame 
James  Rogers 
Thomas  Kooper 
Thomas  Rore 
T.  Salmon 
Edward  Smalley 
Thomas  Steven 
Thomas  Talbot 
Robert  Tidie 
Antony  Tuchimer 
Waldram 
Thomas  Willingar 
W.  Woodbus 


Some  of  these  names  occur  more  than 
once,  and  are  then  usually  differently 
spelled. 

The  remains  of  these  now  obscure  indi- 
viduals, however,  present  many  points  of 
interest.  Bamdewin  has  left  a  piece  of 
sculpture  in  high  relief,  with  a  chain  bor- 
der, the  balance,  hourglass,  and  death's 
head,  and  "  As  virtue  maketh  life,  so  sin 
causeth  death  •*,"  dated  July,  1585.  Blonnt 
has  an  inscription  in  Spanisli  :  "Aquien 
dises  el  secreto  dastu  libertad,"  9  July, 
1553.  I.  C'  (dated  1538)  has  inscribed 
in  one  place,  "Learn  to  fear  God;"  in 
another,  "  Bepiens  le  Sage,  et  il  te  ay  mo- 
ra." T.  C.  (1578),  "  It  is  the  point  of  a 
wise  man  to  try  and  then  trust,  for  happy 
is  he  who  findeth  one  that  is  just."  Walter 
Paslew  (1569)  has  an  anchor,  with  "  Ex- 
treraa  Cristus."  William  Bame  (1559) 
has  a  long  inscription,  ending  "  Use  well 
the  time  of  prosperity,  and  remember  the 
time  of  misfortune."  Thomas  Bose  (May 
8,  1 666,)  complains  of  being  "  within  this 
tower  strong,  kept  close  by  those  to  whom 
he  did  no  wrong."  T.  Salmon  gives  a 
melancholy  calculation  of  the  months, 
weeks,  days,  and  hours  of  his  close  im- 


prisonment ;  and  Thomas  Willingar,  a 
goldsmith,  has  left  a  sculpture  of  Death, 
with  his  dart  and  hourglass,  a  bleeding 
heart,  the  initials  "P.  A,"  and  "My 
heart  is  yours  till  death."  Others  have  in- 
scribed **  t  ft  C,"  crosses,  passages  from  Scrip- 
ture both  in  Latin  and  in  Eng  islj,  skele- 
tons, death's  heads,  but  particularly  heral- 
dic devices,  whence  we  may  infer  that 
many  were  of  gentle  birth,  and  hence  not 
unsuitable  companions  for  the  Howards, 
and  Percies,  and  Pooles,  and  Dudleys,  and 
Fitzgeralds,  and  Cobhams,  who  also  once 
tenanted  the  Beauchamp  tower.  There  are 
also  several  anonymous  inscriptions,  and 
many  unfinished  ones. 

Before  noticing  the  more  distinguished 
prisoners,  we  will  cite  a  few  instances  in 
which  their  less  known  compeers  have  re- 
vealed some  of  the  secrets  of  their  prison- 
house.  They  all  relate  to  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  when  the  use  of  the  rack  was 
common,  and  even  openly  defended  by 
authority. 

Charles  Bailly,  an  agent  of  Mary  Queen 

of  Scots,  besides  other  inscriptions,  has  one 

which  says, — 

"  The  man  whom  this  house  cannot  mend 
Hath  evil  become,  and  worse  will  end." 

Thomas  Clarke,  believed  to  be  a  priest 
who  recanted  at  Paul's  Cross  in  1593,  has 
inscriptions  dated  1576  and  1578,  the  for- 
mer of  which  ends, — 

*'  Unhappy  is  that  man  whose  acts  doth  procure 
The  misery  of  this  house  in  prison  to  endure." 

Thomas  Miagh,  an  Irishman,  who  is  re- 
corded to  have  been  racked,  has  left  his 
testimony  to  that  effect : — 

"  Thomas  Miagh,  which  lieth  here  alone, 

That  fain  would  from  hence  be  gone. 

By  torture  st  ange  my  troth  was  tried, 

Tet  of  my  liberty  denied.  1581,  Thomas  Miagh." 

He  has  also  left  an  inscription  in  the  Bell 
tower  to  much  the  same  effect,  ending, — 
" patience  shall  prevail;" 

and  he  has  a  second  inscription  (imperfect) 
here,  which  reads, — 

"  O  Lord,  which  art  of  heaven  King, 
Grant  grace  and  life  everlasting 
To  Miagh,  thy  servant,  in  prison  alone. 
With " 

Bailly,  on  the  other  hand,  seeks  the  cold 

comfort  of  philosophical  reflection : — 

*'  The  most  unhappy  man  in  the  world  is  he 
that  is  not  patient  m  adversities ;  for  men  are 
not  killed  with  the  adversities  they  have,  hut 
with  the  impatience  which  they  suffer." 


e  Inscriptions  and  Devices  in  the  Beauchamp  Tower,  Tower  of  London ;  with  a  short  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Building,  and  the  Prisoners  formerly  confined  therein.  By  William  Robertson  Dick. 
With  100  Lithographic  Sketches.  ,    ^        .      .    .v 

*  As  might  be  expected,  there  is  every  variety  of  spelling,  as  well  as  form  of  character,  in  these 
inscriptions.  For  any  practical  purpose,  the  inscriptions  must  themselves  be  studied,  or  at  least 
Mr.  Dick's  facsimiles,  and  it  has  therefore  been  thought  preferable  to  employ  the  modem  orthography 
in  this  article. 


Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCIL 
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Miagh's  example,  however,  is  by  far  the 
most  common,  and  it  must  gratify  every 
right  mind  to  see  so  many  sentences  ex- 
pressive of  hope  or  pious  resignation,  and 
80  few  breathing  either  impatience  or  de- 
spondency. "  Spera  in  Dio ;"  "  Adoramus 
Te ;"  **  En  Dieu  est  mon  esperance ;" 
**  Dolor  patientia  vincetur ;"  "  Hope  to 
the  end,  and  have  patience ;"  and  similar 
thoughts,  are  plentifully  inscribed :  and  it 
is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  only  ones 
of  a  contrary  nature  have  been  left  appa- 
rently by  one  person,  William  Tyrrel,  who 
in  1541  was  a  knight  of  Malta.  He  ex- 
claims, in  Italian,  "  Oh  !  unhappy  man  that 
I  think  myself  to  be !"  and  in  another 
place  still  more  despondingly, "  Since  For- 
tune hath  chosen  that  my  hope  should  go 
to  the  wind  to  complain,  I  would  that 
Time  were  no  more, — my  star  being  ever 
sad  and  unpropitious." 

These,  the  little-known  prisoners,  dis- 
missed, we  may  more  leisurely  glance  around 
the  room,  and  notice  in  the  order  in  which 
they  occur  the  inscriptions  and  devices 
which  demand  especial  attention,  either 
from  the  rank  of  their  authors  or  the  pe- 
culiarity of  their  execution. 

On  tne  left-hand  of  the  first  recess  is  a 
handsome  device,  bearing  the  name  and 
arms  of  Pevercll,  and  opposite  is  seen  the 
desponding  inscription  of  Tyrrel,  the  knight 
of  Malta. 

The  next  recess  is  now  a  fireplace,  over 
which  the  earl  of  Arundel  has  left  an  in- 
scription claiming  for  himself  the  glory  of 
"  sufivring  for  Christ." 

The  second  recess  (including  the  ad- 
joining wall,)  contains  the  device  of  the 
Dudleys  •,  and,  among  others,  the  names  of 
Bailly  and  Dr.  Story. 

The  third  recess  presents  the  names  and 
inscriptions  of  Miagh,  Pevercll,  and  Clarke. 

The  fourth  n-cess  (and  the  a(\joiuing 
wall)  contains  the  names  of  Poole,  "Jane," 
(doubtless  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  probably 
in>»cribed  by  her  husband  Guilford,)  Lord 
Tliomas  Fitzgerald,  Adam  Sedbar,  abbot 
of  Jervaux,  with  others  of  less  note. 

The  fifth  recess  has  on  the  left-hand 
side  the  rebus  of  lliomas  Abel,  who  had 
been  chaplain  to  Katherine  of  Aragon,  and 
sutlered  for  denying  the  royal  supremacy ; 
Dr.  Cook,  prior  of  Doncaster,  who  met  a 
like  fate ;  Thomas  Cobham,  a  partisiin  of 
Wyatt,  who  obtained  a  pardon.  On  the 
opposite  side  is  a  second  inscription  by 
Tyrrel,  and  others  by  Ingram  Percy,  son 
of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  Kalph  Bul- 
mer,  a  leader  in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace, 


John  Seymour,  a  kinsman  of  the  Protector, 
and  Egremond  Radcliffe,  half-brother  of 
the  earl  of  Sussex.  The  earliest  in  date 
of  these  prisoners  is  Lord  Thomas  Fitz- 
gerald, who  was  hanged  at  Tyburn  with 
his  five  uncles,  Feb.  3,  1537.  He  was  the 
son  of  Gt-rald,  earl  of  Kildare,  and  had 
been  known  as  the  Silken  Thomas,  from 
his  courtly  manners  and  rich  attire ;  but 
he  experienced  a  woiul  change  in  the  lat- 
ter respect,  at  least,  when  he  became  a  pri- 
soner in  the  Tower,  as  is  shewn  by  a  letter 
of  his  preserved  in  the  State  Paper  Office', 
in  which  he  desires  his  "  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  servant  John  Rothe,"  to  endeavour 
to  prociu"e  him  the  sum  of  £20,  from 
O'Brien,  with  whom  he  liad  left  h's  plate : 

"I  never  had  any  money,"  he  says,  "smce  I 
came  into  prison,  but  a  noble,  nor  have  I  had  no 
othei  hose,  doublet,  nor  shoes,  nor  shirt,  but  one, 
nor  any  other  garment,  but  a  single  frieze  gown 
for  a  velve  furred  with  budge,  and  so  I  have 
gone  woolwurd,  and  barefoot,  and  bare-legged 
divers  times  when  it  hath  not  been  very  warm  ; 
and  so  I  should  have  done  still,  and  now,  but 
these  poor  prisoners,  of  their  gentleness,  have 
sometimes  given  me  old  hose,  and  shoes,  and  old 
shirts.  This  I  write  unto  you,  not  as  complaining 
of  my  friends,  but  for  to  shew  you  the  truth  of 
my  great  need,  that  you  should  be  the  more  dili- 
gent in  going  unto  O'Brien,  and  in  bringing  mo 
the  bcforesaid  £20,  whereby  I  might  the  sooner 
have  here  money  to  buy  me  clothes,  and  also  to 
amend  my  slender  coounons  and  fare,  and  fur 
other  necessaries." 

That  this  was  the  customary  treatment 
of  state  prisoners  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  we  have  the  testimony  of  Bishop 
Fisher,  who  wrote  to  Cromwell,  Dec.  22, 
1534,  to  request  some  books  and  a  confes- 
sor to  prepare  himself  for  the  "  holy  time," 
and  concluded  his  letter  thus : — 

"  Furthermore  I  beseech  you  to  be  good  master 
unto  me  in  my  necessity ;  for  I  have  neither 
shirt,  nor  suit,  nor  yet  other  clothes  that  are  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  wear,  but  that  be  ragged,  and 
rent  too  shamefully.  Notwithstanding  I  might 
easily  suffer  that,  if  they  would  keep  my  boidy 
warm.  But  my  diet  also,  God  knoweth  how  slen- 
der it  is  at  many  times.  And  now  in  mine  a^te 
my  stomach  ma^  not  away  but  with  a  few  kinds 
of  meats,  which  if  I  want  I  decay  forthwith,  and 
fall  into  coughs  and  diseases  of  my  body,  and 
cannot  keep  myself  in  health.  And,  as  our  Lord 
knoweth,  I  have  nothing  left  unto  me  for  to  pro- 
vide any  better,  but  as  my  brother  of  hi<  own 
purse  layeth  out  for  me,  to  bis  great  hindrance." 

This  matter  was  amended  under  Mary, 
whose  Privy  Council-book,  under  the  date 
of  June  24,  1554,  lays  down  a  scale  of  al- 
lowances for  prisoners  in  the  Tower.  No- 
bles (as  the  Dudleys),  have  6s.  8d.  per  diem, 
knights  (as  Sir  James  CVofbs,)  £1  13s.  4<1., 
and  gentlemen  10s.  per  week.  Tlicse  al- 
lowances were  augmented  under  Elizabeth, 


•  Robert  Dudley  (afterwards  Leicester)  has  inscribed  his  name  on  the  wall  of  the  staircase,  and 
also  Us  initials  in  the  fifth  recess. 
'  State  Papers  of  Henry  VIII.,  part  iii.  p.  408. 
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and,  according:  to  Mr.  Hntcliinson?,  from 
40*.  to  £7  a- week  was  received  by  the 
governor  for  the  maintenance  of  some  of 
the  regicides  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. 

The  handsome  device  of  John  Dudley, 
earl  of  Warwick,  will  attract  the  visitor's 
attention.  It  presents  the  lion  double 
quevce  and  the  bear  and  ragged  staff,  and 
has  a  floral  border,  composfd  of  roses,  ge- 
raniums, and  honeysuckles,  with  acorns; 
being,  as  he  informs  us,  meant  to  denote 
the  initials  of  his  four  brothers,  Robert, 
Guilford,  Henry,  and  Ambrose  : — 

**  You  that  these  beasts  do  well  behold  and  sec, 
May  deem  with  ease  wherefore  here  made  they  be, 
AVit  1  borders  eke  wherein  {there  may  he  found] 
Four  brothers'  names  who  list   to  search  the 
ground." 

The  carl  died  a  prisoner,  October  21, 
1554-,  but  it  would  appear  that  his  con- 
finement was  not  of  a  rigid  description. 
In  Mary's  Council-book,  under  date  Dec. 
17, 1553,  he,  in  common  with  his  brothers. 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  Archbishop  Cranmer, 
is  allowed  to  have  "the  liberty  of  the 
walks  within  the  garden  of  the  Tower ;" 
an  indulgence  rather  grudgingly  conceded 
in  the  next  reign  to  Philip  Howard,  earl 
of  Armidel,  who  ])assed  several  years  here, 
under  sentence,  and  in  daily  expectation 
of  death.  Sir  Micliael  Blount,  the  lieu- 
tenant, wTites  thus  regarding  him,  under 
date  July  6,  1590,  when  he  had  been  al- 
ready five  years  a  captive : — 

'♦  Philip,  lute  earl  of  Arundel,  is  a  elose  pri- 
poner,  and  hath  no  other  liberty  than  he  had  in 
Sir  Owen  Ilojjton's  time,  which*  is  to  walk  in  the 
queen's  garden  two  hours  in  the  day,  with  a  ser- 
vant of  the  lieutenant  to  attend  him,  the  garden 
door  being  shut  at  the  time  of  his  walking." 

"  1570.  JiiON  Stoke  Doctob"  is  the 
record  of  a  prisoner  whose  fate  proves  the 
vengeful  policy  of  PHizabeth's  ministers. 
He  was  a  civilian  who  had  strenuously  op- 
posed the  Reformation,  had  gfnie  abroad 
on  her  accession,  and  for  a  subsistence  be- 
came an  officer  of  customs  in  the  Nether- 
lands. He  was  treacherously  seized  there, 
brought  to  England,  and  executed  as  a 
traitor  in  his  70th  year,  Jime  1,  1571. 

"  EAGKEilOND  RaDCLIFFE.  1576.  POITB 

Paetemr*'  points  out,  in  all  probability. 


another  victim  of  the  "  Machiavel-policy" 
of  the  same  time.  He  had  been  engaged 
in  the  rebellion  of  1569,  which  his  half- 
brother  suppressed,  fled  abroad,  and  on 
his  return  was  thrown  into  the  Tower. 
Af I  er  awhile  he  was  liberated,  but  he  wag 
soon  af !  er  executed  for  an  attempt  on  the 
life  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  and  he  j)ro- 
tested  at  the  scaffold  that  he  had  been  re- 
leased by  the  influence  of  the  secretary 
Walsinsfham  for  that  very  purpose. 

In  the  year  1562,  Arthur  and  Edmund 
Poole,  nephews  of  the  cardinal,  were  tried 
and  convicted  of  a  wild  plot  against  Eliza- 
beth ;  they  were  not  executed,  but  they 
passed  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  the 
Beauchamp  tower,  where  their  names  oc- 
cur several  times.  One  inscription  bears 
the  date  1568, — it  is  unfortunately  illegi- 
ble; but  another  (1564)  has  a.  tone  of 
cheerful  resignation : — 

"  Deo  servire,  pcnitentiara  imre, 
Fato  obcdire,  regnare  est ;" 

and  a  third,  still  earlier,  (1562,)  reads, 
"  He  who  sows  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy.'* 
We  meet  also  with  the  name  of  another 
Poole,  Geoffrey,  the  uncle  of  these  young 
men,  justly  infamous  for  bearing  witness 
against  his  brother.  Lord  Montacute,  in 
tlie  year  1539,  and,  as  appears  by  his  in- 
scription, alive,  and  a  prisoner  here,  in 
15G2.     Supposing  him,   notwithstanding 
his  baseness,  not  utterly  destitute  of  the 
common  feelings  of  our  nature,  nor  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  changes  which  those 
four-and-twenty  years  had  witnessed,  what 
must  his  reflections  have  been  when  he 
learned  that  Queen  Mary  had  visited  the 
Tower,  and  given  freedom  to  the  captives, 
and  tliat   Reginald  Poole  had  returned 
from  his  long  exile,  and  enjoyed  the  highest 
dignity  l)oth  in  Cliurch  and  State;   yet 
from  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could 
he  hope  for  more  than  was  accorded  to 
him,  the  favour  of  wearing  out  his  life  in 
his  prison,  instead  of  ending  it  on  the 
scaflbld.     Painful  thoughts  naturally  arise 
as  we  look  round  the  Beauchamp  tower, 
but  no  other  name  that  we  meet  with 
there  is  associated  with  such  baseness  as 
that  of  Geofirey  Poole.  W.  E.  F. 


GRESHAM  COLLEGE. 


Mr.  TJhb.ajn", — Your  last  number  con- 
tains a  letter  on  the  threatened  inter- 
ference of  Government  in  the  affairs  of 
Gresham  College,  of  which  your  cor- 
respondent, "An  old  Friend,"  appears 
terribly  alarmed,  as  it  will  not,  in  his 
opinion,  be  the  first  time  that  the  exe- 
cutive has  roughly  handled  this  venerable 


institution.  For  my  part,  I  think  the 
subjec^t  will  admit  of  no  small  amount  of 
ventilation,  as,  looking  at  this  college  from 
a  truly  conservative  point  of  view,  it  ought 
to  be  made  to  progress  with  the  age. 

In  reforming  an  institution  of  this 
character,  it  is  but  right  to  keep  in  view 
the  wishes  of  the  founder,  and  to  uphold 


I  Life  of  Colonel  John  Ilutchinson,  p.  459. 
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them  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  spirit 
of  the  age ;  and  on  these  principles,  let  us 
try  and  suppose  what  Gresham's  feelings 
would  be,  if  he  could  now  see  how  wonder- 
ful a  change  the  society  of  the  city  of 
London  has  undergone  since  he  founded 
his  college. 

At  the  time  he  lived,  now  three  hun- 
dred years  ago,  all  the  merchants  of  Lon- 
don used,  ti^gether  with  their  families, 
to  reside  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
city,  — no  one  ever  thought  of  living  away 
from  his  place  of  business;  consequently 
Gresham's  foundation  was  a  great  boon  to 
the  sons  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city. 
And  here  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
mention  that,  at  this  time,  the  same  bell 
which  summoned  the  merchants  on  'Change 
likewise  gave  notice  that  the  professors 
were  abo^t  to  commence  lecturing  to  the 
students  assembled  at  the  college  then 
standing  on  the  site  of  the  old  Excise 
Office. 

But  in  the  course  of  the  last  half-cen- 
tury a  great  change  has  taken  place ;  that 
which  was  once  the  abode  of  the  wealthy 
is  now  parcelled  out  into  numerous  offices ; 
countless  squares  and  streets  have  spnmg 
up  outside  the  walls  of  old  London,  where 
green  fields  and  lanes  used  to  abound; 
railways  have  been  invented ;  in  short,  the 
city  is  no  longer  the  residence  of  the  mer- 
chant princes,  but  simply  a  place  of  resort 
for  tr  msacting  business  :  besidt  s,  nearly 
all  the  tradespeople  live  away  from  their 
shops. 

Whilst  all  Ihese  changes  are  taking 
place,  it  may  well  bo  asked,  "  How  fares 
Gresham  College  ?  what  is  being  done  to 
promote  its  usefulness  ?  Surely  some  re- 
modelling must  be  required,  as  the  city  is 
now  without  inhabitants  ?" 


It  ii  a  notorious  fact  thai,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  musical  lecture,  (for  where 
does  not  mudc  attract  ?  as  educated  and 
uneducated  can  hsten  to  singing,)  the  lec- 
tures in  general  are  most  badly  attended. 
Report  says  that  the  attendance  at  each 
lecture  does  not  include  half-a-dozen 
persons. 

By  what  I  have  said,  I  in  no  way  wish 
to  disparage  the  gentlemen  who  fill  the 
various  chairs ;  every  one  knows  that  they 
are  men  eminent  in  the  sciences  which 
they  profess,  and  sympathizes  with  them 
at  not  having  an  audience  worthy  of 
themselves.  For,  situated  as  they  are, 
what  incentive  have  they  in  viewing  an 
empty  theatre?  Who  can  blame  them 
for  reading  the  same  lectures  over  and 
over  again  ? 

To  these  apparent  evils  I  would  pro- 
pose the  following  simple  remedy : — Let 
Gresham  College  be  incorporated  with  the 
University  of  London ;  thus  a  staff  of  pro- 
fessors would  be  added  to  the  latter  body 
without  expense,  and  the  public  at  large 
would  gain. 

"An  old  Friend"  ought  to  remember, 
that  to  a  bargain  there  are  always  two 
parties.  I  think  the  Mercers*  Company  is 
to  be  very  much  blamed  for  having  dis- 
po-sed  of  Grt  sham  College  so  cheaply,  and 
that  the  Government  is  to  be  equally  well 
praised  for  having  shewn  so  much  fore- 
sight in  purchasing  the  property,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  most  successful  spe- 
culation. Hop'ng  you  will  be  able  to  ihid 
space  for  the  insertion  of  this  letter  in 
next  month's  number, 

I  am,  yours  obediently, 

**  Audi  alteram  fabtih." 


GENEALOGY  OF  THE  STUART  AND  DOUGLAS  FAMILIES. 

Mb.  Urban, — You  have  herewith  the  copy  of  a  letter  from  Anstis,  (Garter  King  of 
Arms,)  hitherto  unedited,  taken  from  the  MS.  collections  of  W.  W.  E.  Wynne,  Esq., 
M.P.,  F.S.A.,  with  his  kind  permission.  Unfortunately,  it  is  without  date  or  address, 
having  lost  the  folio  in  which  these  were  most  probably  contained.  Your  readers,  how- 
ever, who  are  cognizant  of  Scotch  heraldry  and  history,  will  be  able  to  find  out  what  it 
refers  to ;  and  some  of  them  may,  perhaps,  trace  the  picture  mentioned  in  it. 

I  remain.  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  Servant  and  constant  Reader, 
Dec,  29,  1856.  H.  L.  J. 


"  May  it  please  your  Lp. 

"  I  have  received  the  picture,  which  I 
shall  carefully  return  with  many  thanks, 
and  within  a  few  days  to  lay  before  your 
Lp.  my  observations  upon  the  several 
parts  of  it.     In  order  thereto,  it  will  be 


absolutely  necessary  to  insert  the  pecUgree 
of  these  persons  who  are  represented  in  it. 
I  do  want  for  this  purpose  the  Genealo- 
gical History  of  the  familycs  of  Stuart 
and  Douglas,  which  was  printed  in  two 
volumes,  which  would  probably  supply 
some  omissions  in  that  which  follows : — 
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James  IV.,  King  of  Scotland,  =  Margaret,  dan  of  H^i.  YII.,  =  Archibald  Donglan,  Earl  of 


alain  at  Flodden-fleld,  1513. 


King  of  England. 


James  Y.,  King  of  Scotland.  = 


Margaret  Douglas,  -who,  as 
Camden  writes,  did  after 
her  brother's  death,  with- 
out issue,  willingly  resign 
the  earldom  of  Angus,  with 
the  consent  of  her  husband 
and  sons,  to  David  Douglas. 
This  lady  lies  buried  under 
a  monument,  with  her  arms, 
and  those  of  her  son,  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  She 
died  March  10, 1577. 


Angus,  2nd  husband,  mar- 
ried in  1514. 


Matthew  Stuart,  Earl  of  Len- 
nox, who  was  Regent  dur- 
ing the  minority  of  his 
grandson,  and  died  in  1572. 


Francis  the  Dauphin, 
afterwards  King  of 
France,  1st  husband. 
Married  April  24, 
1558.  and  died  Dec. 
5, 1560.    S.  pr. 


Mary  Queen  of  Scot- 
land, bom  Dec.  8, 
1542. 


W.. 


James  VI.,  King  of 
S(X)tland. 


« 


By  this  pedigree  we  are  enabled  to 
give  an  account  of  the  arms  represented 
upon  this  picture,  and  we  thereby  further 
ascertaine  that  the  piece,  from  whence 
the  copy  was  taken,  represents  a  fact  be- 
fore the  year  1572,  when  Matthew  Stuart 
(who  is  here  with  his  lady  and  second  son 
imprecatinyr  vengeance)  was  slain.  In  this 
year  1572  King  James  was  six  years  old, 
and  Charles  Stuart,  his  uncle  by  the  fa- 
ther's side,  was  about  seventeen;  and 
though  these  ages  may  not  disagree  to 
the  figures  of  this  king  and  his  uncle,  yet 
I  apprehend  for  these  reasons,  which  I 
shall  hereafter  give,  that  this  picture  was 
drawn  very  soon  after  Henry  Lord  Dam- 
ley  was  strangled,  on  20  fiebr.  1567,  though 
King  James  was  at  that  time  much  younger 
than  this  figure  represents  him ;  for,  as  I 
shall  shew,  it  was  a  common  practice  in 
the  paintings  of  that  age  to  exhibit  even 
infants  in  lurger  proportions  than  the  real 
Hfe. 

"At  the  top,  over  this  monument,  are 
three  banners,  hung  up  in  the  church  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  manner ;  that  is,  the 
middle  being  the  crosse  of  St.  Andrew, 
the  tutelar  saint  of  Scotland ;  that  on  the 
right  hand,  being  the  arms  of  that  king- 
dom, wants  no  explanation;  but  that  on 
the  left  contains  as  follow  :^ 

"It  consists  of  four  principal  quar- 
ters. The  first  quarter  is  again  quarterly. 
(1)  The  augmentation,  being  the  coat  of 
Ffrance  within  a  bordure  ^es  charged 


Henry  Stuart,  Lord 
Damley,  created 
Duke  of  Kothsay 
and  Albany,  Earl 
of  Ross,  and  Lord 
of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
before  his  marriage 
with  the  Queen, 
which  was  on  July 
29,  1564 ;  and  was 
strangled  on  Feb. 
20,  1567,  at  the  age 
of  21  years. 


Charles  Stuart,  Earl 
of  March  and  of 
Lennox,  died  in 
1576,  aged  21  years; 
so  that  he  was  nine 
years  younger  than 
his  brother.  . 


William  Seymour,  Earl  —  Arabe! 
of  Hertford. 


L 


Stuart. 


with  8  buckles  or.  Tliis  coat  hath  been 
supposed  to  be  that  of  Eureux  in  France, 
to  which  Stuart  added  the  buckles  in 
memory  of  descent  from  the  heiresse  of 
Croi.  (2)  The  arms  of  Stuart :  Or,  a  fesse 
chequie  of  three  rows  argent  and  azure, 
within  a  border  engrailed  g^es.  The 
third  as  the  second,  and  the  fourth  as  the 
fiirst.  And  over  all,  in  an  inescutcheon, 
ArgS  a  Salter  engrailed,  between  four  roses 
gules,  for  the  feudall  arms  of  Lennox, 
which  is  a  customary  method  of  bearing 
in  that  kingdom.  And  upon  these  arms  is 
a  labell  of  three  points  argS  the  distinction 
of  the  eldest  son. 

"  The  second  quarter  contains  the  three 
leggs  borne  for  the  Isle  of  Man,  because 
this  Henry  Lord  Damley  had  been,  before 
his  marriage,  created  Lord  of  the  Isle  of 
Man.    Of  these  arms  hereafter. 

"  The  third  quarter,  upon  the  like  ac- 
count, hath  G.  3  lions  ramp*  arg'  for  feu- 
dal arras  of  the  earldom  of  Ross. 

"The  fourth  is  again  quarterly,  being 
the  arms  of  Douglas,  earl  of  Angos :  (1) 
Macdowal,  Az.,  a  lion  rampant  arg*  crown- 
ed or.  (2)  Abernethie,  Or,  a  lion  rampant 
gules.  (3)  Wishart,  Arg*,  five  pyles  join- 
ing at  the  front  gules.  (4)  Stuart,  Or,  a 
fesse  chcckie  of  tl^ee  rows  arg*  and  azure, 
surmounted  with  a  bend  gules,  charged 
with  3  buckles  or.  And  over  all,  in  an  in- 
escutcheon,  the  arms  of  Douglas,  ArgS  a 
man's  heart  crowned  g.,  on  a  cheif  azure 
8  Starrs  of  the  first 
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I  Wish  your  Lp.  would  be  pleased  to 
turn  to  the  last  edition  of  Sandford's  Ge- 
nealogical Hist.,  p.  525,  where  the  time  of 
the  death  of  Matthew,  earl  of  Lennox  .  .  . 
dated  ;  but  there  is  the  print  of  the  tomb 
of  Margaret  his  lady,  with  an  inscription, 
together  with  the  effigies  of  Hen.  Lord 
Darnley  and  his  brother  the  Earl  of  March, 
and  the  arms  likewise.  And  here  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  correct  what  Nisbet, 
in  his  Essay  upon  Armoirie,  printed  at 
London,  1718,  in  quarto,  writes  in  p.  195 
upon  these  arms : — 

"  *  Upon  what  account  the  English  placed 
them  here  (that  is,  in  the  fourth  quarter 
for  this  Henry  Lord  Darnley)  I  know  not, 
for  she  (that  is,  her  mother)  was  not  an 
heiresse,  but  with  us  (that  is,  in  Scotlan<l) 
the  fourth  was  as  the  first  quarter/  Mr. 
Nisbet  is  mistaken  in  both :  in  the  first, 
if  the  above  citation  from  Camden  be  cre- 
dited; and  in  the  second  by  the  picture 
itself,  which  doubtless  was  done  by  order 
given  in  Scotland. 

"  Ffrom  these  blasons the  arms 

placed  upon  the  margin  of  this  tomb  or 
monument  are  easily  discoverable.  Tliat 
next  the  head  of  the  figure  (which  is  the 
more  honourable  part)  hath  the  arms  of 
the  Isle  of  Man,  and  under  them,  partie 
per  fesse,  those  of  the  earldom  of  Ross 
(which  were  his  two  dignities),  empaling 
those  of  Scotland;  and  that  at  the  foot 
those  of  Steuart,  and  under  them  those  of 
Douirlas,  partie  likewise  per  fiesse,  impal- 
ing those  of  Scotland. 

"  The  arms  of  Scotland  arc  here  placed 
on  the  sinister  side,  as  we  term  it,  in  such 
manner  as  husbands  and  wives  bear  them, 
and  in  such  manner  as  this  Lord  Daniley 
should  have  placed  the  arms  of  any  subject, 
if  he  had  so  married.  But  though  there 
may  be  precedents  of  the  like  usage,  where 
sovereign  queens  have  been  married  to  fo- 
reipniers,  or  to  their  subjects,  yet  I  doubt 
whether  that  course  wonld  have  been  an- 
tiently  taken.  I  know  that  upon  the 
great  seal  of  Philip  and  Mary,  his  arms  were 
placed  empaling  those  of  Ffrance  and  Eng- 
land, which  I  think  was  no  compliment  to 
'  this  kingdom.  I  think  Hen.  Lord  Darnley 
was  acknowledged  king,  but  I  know  not 


with  what  restrictions,  though  those  under 
which  Philip  were  limited  and  setled  by 
Pari*  here.  If  the  soveraignty  wns  sup- 
posed in  both,  it  was  the  soveraignty  of 
England,  whose  arms  should  (within  this 
kingdom  at  least)  have  been  in  the  first 
place. 

"  It  hath  been  thought  a  rule  that  when 
a  younger  son  of  the  crown  left  a  daughter 
and  heiresse  married  to  a  nobleman,  the 
arms  of  the  crown  (with  the  proper  dis- 
tinction to  difference  them  from  the  royal 
ones)  should  however  i)reccde  those  of  the 
husband's.  I  have  not  now  time  enough 
to  search  into  the  customs  of  those  king- 
doms transmissible  to  heirs  female,  whose 
husbands  have  been  admitted  into  partner- 
ship with  the  soveraignty. 

"In  a  short  time,  I  shall  give  such  a 
detail  of  the  arms  of  the  Isle  of  Man  as 
hath  appeared  to  me,  and  likewise  of  seve- 
ral other  particulars  in  this  picture.  As  I 
suppose  that  my  Lord  Pomfret's  is  much 
larger,  it  may  not  be  improbable  that  the 
writing  in  the  tables  may  be  more  legible  j 
and  that  the  figure  of  the  collar  above  the 
king's  neck  may  be  more  distinct,  for  I 
cannot  be  certain  what  it  represents.  My 
next  must  of  course  be  very  long  letter,  if 
it  Ehould  not  be  ungrateful  to  your  Lp. 

"  I  am, 

"  My  Lord, 
"  Y'  Lpp's  most  obliged  and  obed'  hum- 
ble Serv*, 

"  John  Anstis." 

**  The  Elem*'  of  Armoiries,  printed  in 
4to  in  1610,  by  E.  B.  (that  is,  Edmond 
Bolton,  who  was  a  very  learned  man),  in 
p.  74),  contains  his  thoughts  about  the 
arms  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  with  his  supj^osed 
derivation  of  them  from  the  symbol  used 
in  Sicily  of  the  three  leggs.  If  y'  Lp.  hath 
not  the  book  I  will  transcribe  the  passage. 
If  y'  Lp.  hath  it,  you  will  find  a  discourse 
upon  this  simbol  of  Sicily  in  Monfaucon. 

**  That  island  of  Sicily  nms  into  the  sea 
in  the  mann«T  of  a  triangle,  or  the  Greek 
A,  and  is  therefore  called  by  Lycophron 
the  three-necked,  and  by  Pindar  the  three- 
speared." 


DECI^UL  COINAGE. 


Mr.  Ubban, — In  the  course  of  last  year 
a  discussion  appeared  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  on  the  question  of  Decimal 
Coinage,  and  the  propriety  of  retaining 
our  present  shillings  and  i)enny-pieces.  We 
ought,  certainly,  to  retain  the  V9€  and  cir- 
culation of  our  shillings  and  penny-pieces, 
though  we  may  keep  accounts  in  coins 
more  easily  reckoned.    We  ought  to  keep 


our  accustomed  coins,  discarding  only 
crowns,  half- crowns,  and  three|)enny -pieces, 
which  may  be  gradually  withdrawn,  when 
they  are  too  much  worn. 

Let  us,  in  order  to  accustom  our  poor 
people  to  count  small  sums  of  money  by 
miU,  ask  the  Master  of  the  Mint  to  is^ue, 
not  actual  mils,  but  5-mt7  pieces,  of  the 
size  of  the  large  old  Soho  penny  of  the 
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early  part  of  Greorge  the  Third's  reign; 
and  4-m»7  pieces,  of  the  size  of  the  modem 
penny :  let  the  name  sixpence  be  discon- 
tinued, and  the  old  name  tester  be  given 
to  the  new  coins  of  the  same  size. 


Let  the  groat  likewise  be  stamped — 


Let  the  threepenny-piece  be  discontinued, 
and  let  a  new  silver  coin  be  issued,  called 
CENT,  stamped — 


For  larger  sums,  let  us  have  a  Z-florin 
and  2-Jlorin.  The  new  coinage,  gradually 
introduced  and  embodied  with  the  coins 
now  existing,  would  stand  thus : — 


Florins. 

Cento.        Mils. 

Sovereign 
Half  sov. 

— '■ 

10  = 
5  = 

100  =  1,000 
50  —     500 

3-florin 

^_^ 

3  = 

30  —     300 

2-florin 

2  = 

20—200 

Florin 

— 

1  = 

10  —     100 

Shilling 
Tester 

_ 

5  =       50 
25 

Groat 

: 

15 

Cent 

, 

10 

Obol 

5 

Penny          = 
Halfpenny   = 
Farthing,  or  miL        = 

4 
2 

1 

I  propose  the  name  obol  for  the  5-mil 
coin,  now  called  Soho  penny.  The  indis- 
criminate use  of  this  and  the  proper  penny 
is  sufficient  to  prove,  that  making  the  pre- 
sent farthing  to  be  the  Tijioth  insteJEid  of  the 
gj^th  part  of  the  pound  sterling,  is  a  change 
so  trifling  that  it  would  be  readily  agreed 
to,  as  also  the  tester  being  25  instead  of 
24,  and  the  ^roat  15  instead  of  16.    A.  T. 


PROPOSED  MONUMENT  TO  THE  TWO  WILTSHIRE  ANTIQUARIES, 

AUBREY  AND  BRITTON. 


Me.  Uebait, — Understanding  that  it  is 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
Awdry,  recently  appointed  to  the  vicarage 
of  Kington  St.  Michael,  near  Chippenham, 
to  effect  a  renovation  of  his  church,  I  ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  so  favourable  an  op- 
portunity should  not  be  lost  of  doing  ho- 
nour to  two  eminent  Wiltshire  arcliieolo- 
gists,  both  intimately  connected  with  the 
parish— John  Aubbey,  by  residence,  and 
John  Bhitton,  by  birth. 

Of  the  latter  it  is  less  necessary  to  speak, 
as  his  late  lamented  decease  has  brought 
him  and  his  claims  te  consideration  promi- 
nently before  the  public  ;  but  on  behalf  of 
John  Aubrey  a  few  words  may  not  be  out 
of  place.  If  Mr.  Britten  is  right,  (see  his 
Life  of  Aubrey,  p.  73,)  the  only  public  re- 
cortl  remaining  of  that  indefatigable  anti- 
quary and  amiable  man  is  the  following 


entry  in  the  burial  register  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene,  at  Oxford : — 

"  1697.  John  Aubrey ^  a  stranger,  was  boryed, 
Jan.  7th." 

The  omission  of  any  memorial  at  the 
time  is  rendered  the  more  strange,  (as  its 
reparation  now  is  facilitated,)  by  the  fact 
of  Aubrey  having  left  minute  directions 
(Britten's  Life,  p.  75,)  both  for  the  form 
and  inscription  of  a  modest  tablet  te  his 
memory. 

bhould  this  hint  be  adopted,  I  shall  be 
most  happy,  as  I  doubt  not  many  others 
will  be,  to  contribute  my  mite  towards 
embalming  the  memory  of  two  men  who 
have  deserved  so  well  of  archaeology  in 
general,  and  of  that  of  Wiltshire  in  parti- 
cular.— I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Bath,  Jan,  10,  1857.  F.  K. 


OLD  MONUMENT  AT  BRAITHWELL. 


Mb.  Urban, — The  di-awing  which  ac- 
companies this  letter  represents  a  very  in- 
teresting object,  which  I  think  has  not  met 
with  the  attention  it  deserves.  Your  no- 
tice of  it  will  probably  call  forth  the  re- 
marks of  anti(inartes,  and  bring  to  light 
some  other  particulars  concerning  it. 


On  the  village  green  of  Braithwell,  near 
Maltby.  about  half-way  between  Tick  hill 
Castle  and  Conisbro*  Castle,  stands  an  oc- 
tagonal block  of  stone,  mounted  on  a  square 
base,  which  itself  rests  upon  two  other 
square  bases,  the  intervening  one  being 
the  smallest  of  the  three.    On  the  bevilled 
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edge  of  the  octi^onal  block  ia  cut,  in  let- 
ters nearly  two  inohes  lung, — 

"NOFS  PBl!   JeBUB  FlZ   MiBIB   PEHB  IT 

On  one  of  the  lidei  of  this  block  ia  tbe 

On  the  Bqnare  base  which  eupporta  this 
octagonal  atone  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion ; — "  This  monument  was  erected  by  a. 
prince  oflhia  neighbourhood,  while  Richard 
was  priaoner  in  GerniBny."  On  another 
bee  of  the  same  base  ia  given  atranalation 
of  the  older  inacription  :—'■  Jesus,  Son  of 
Mary,  remember  our  King.  I  praj."  In 
another  part  ia  reeorded  this  1at«r  acolp- 
tor-B  Qftine,  with  the  date,  1798. 

Oat  of  the  octagonaJ  biocli  riaea  a  aqnare 
shaft,  about  one  loot  aix  inches  high,  on 
the  top  of  which  a  amall  crosa  ia  cat.  The 
entire  structure  is  abont  ui  feet  high : 


the  blocks  da  not  atsnd  mjUhtc  with  each 

I'lic  renders  of  Iviinhoe  wilt  regret  that 
Sir  Walter  Scott  was  not  aware  of  the 
eiiatence  of  this  monnmeut  when  he  pub- 
Lahed  his  iUuatrations  of  that  work.  He 
assigns  Conisbro'  Castle  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  but  the  present  building  is  not 
older  than  1190,  as  the  architecture  of  the 
chapel,  in  the  walla  of  the  keep,  shews. 
But  long  before  that  time  a  famous  castle 
was  tbete,  of  which  there  are  now  no  re- 
mains left,  with  the  eici^tion  probabt;  of 
the  deep  well  in  the  keep. 

Tbe  monument  ou  Braitbwell  Qreen  it 
made  of  magnesian  limestone,  as  ia  the 
keep  of  Coniabro' ;  and  it  augurs  well  for 
the  durahilit;  of  our  new  Honsea  of  Par- 
liament that  thej  are  built  of  a  stone  which 
fbr  so  man;  centnriea  has  so  well  rraisted 
the  assaults  of  time.  F.  F. 


THE  HEADE  FAMILY. 

Hr.  UhbaN,— The  variations  in  your  Tliomas  Meade,  esq.,  of  Elmdon,  styled 

"  Correspondence"  in  reepect  to  the  Meades  "  Judge  of  the  Court  of  CbiiHMm  PUat." 

of  Essex  call  for  a  few  atiictures,  to  direct  ( l^rf«  Monuit.) 

your  able  correspondent,  Mr.  Edward  Foas,  tite  lather  certainly  was  a  Jndge  then, 

to  the  observable  difference  of  statement  according   to  bis  monument  iii  Elmdon 

respecting  the  two  judges  of  the  aame  Chancel,  as  well  as  Morant.     But  was  not 

name.  Sir  Tboe.  also  ?     Mr.  Sperling  says.  Yea. 

Looking   over    Hr.  John  H.  Sperling's  And  tbe  Viaitalion  of  Essex,  J634,  Hart. 

valuable  contribution  in  tbe  "  Correspon-  MS3.    1642,   gives  "  Thomas, "  not    Sir 

dence"orthia  iiiontb,  p.  71,  firat,  I  would  Thoa.  (thongh  lie  mnst  have  been  theaamA 

ask  the  precise  meaning  of  "  seooarf  Jvttict  man),  of  '■  Loft's  Hall,"  and  as  the  father 

ofthe  Bench  i"  in  the  Latin  it  ia  not  ATtn^*  of  Sir  John,  as  "one  of  the  Judges."  Tho- 

Bencli,  as  lie  has  ufUrwards  rendered  tbe  mas  of  Elmdon  is  not  in  that  MS.  styled 

monumental  inscription.    And  I  have  seen  Judge  at  all,  ongnlarlj  onoogh.    Whkli, 
10 
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then,  is  the  more  correct  ?  yourself,  Mr. 
Urban,  in  Jnly,  or  Mr.  Foss,  in  November  P 
Were  not  both  Meades  Judges  P  The  dates 
referred  to  I  must  still  leave  mb  judice. 
{Vid€  "Correspondence,"  Nov.) 

Sir  Thomas  married  Bridget,  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Brograve,  knt.,  not  grane. 
{Vide  Burge's  Extinct  Baronetage,  under 
Brograve,  for  the  match.) 

But  still  the  Harleian  MS.  says,  that 
the  second  Thomas  in  question,  Sir  John's 
ikther,  married  Joane,  daughter  of  W. 
Laiff,  of  county  of  Northumberland.  Now, 
how  can  such  a  discrepancy  be  removed 
except  on  the  supposition  of  two  wives,  or 
of  an  error  in  the  MS.  P  I  believe,  myself, 
Brograve,  at  least,  to  be  correct,  for  one 
wife. 

In  the  same  line,  should  not  Cresshall 
be  Chishall?  or  has  the  name  been  cor- 
rupted? 

Sir  John,  I  may  add,  married  Gathering 
daughter  of  Sir  Thos.  Corbett,  knt.,  of 
Sprowston,   Norfolk.   {Tide  Burke's   Ex- 


tinct Baronetage,    under   the    name    of 
Corbett.) 

Infra,  Wardom  should  be  Wardour. 

In  Burke's  Extinct  Baronetage,  it  may 
not  be  deemed  irrelevant  to  add : — "  Jane, 
daughter  of  Sir  Will.  Meux,  knt.,  Kings- 
ton, Isle  of  Wight,  was  married  to  — 
Meade,  esq.,  of  Loft's,  in  Essex."  There 
is  no  date  given.  Can  any  correspondent 
give  the  christian  name  of  the  Meade,  and 
his  parents  P  Such  information,  and  any 
other  of  the  kind,  will  help  to  perfect  the 
pedigree. 

As  to  the  arms  on  the  monument  in 
Elmdon  Church,  I  would  ask  whether  the 
"  two  other  coats"  ate  dimidiated,  and  in- 
tended for  tliose  of  the  Judge's  two  wives, 
on  the  sinister  side  of  his  own ;  or  whether 
they  are  quartered,  and  indicate  descent 
and  parentage  P  The  first  coat,  I  believe, 
belongs  to  Uie  name  of  Crawley,  bearing 
storks,  or  herons.  But  to  whom  shall  we 
assign  the  second  P  —  I  am.  Sir,  your 
monthly  subscriber.      Ostrich  Ssmxb. 


HISTORICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  BEVIEWS. 


Alfieri  and  Ooldoni:  their  Liveg  and 
Adventuree,  By  Epwabd  Coppino.  (Lon- 
don: Addey  and  Co.)  —  Although  there 
was  no  positive  scarcity  of  dramatic  works» 
the  Italian  theatre,  during  the  whole  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  was  at  its  ebb. 
Within  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth, 
two  events  occurred  which  were  the  means 
of  producing,  each  in  a  very  diflferent  way, 
a  complete  change  both  in  its  condition 
and  character. 

Considerably  first  of  these  events,  in 

order  of  time,  was  the  birth,  in  1707, 

of  Carlo  Goldom.  That  saying  of  Milton's, 

that — 

«<  th«  childhood  shews  the  man, 
As  moming  shews  the  day," 

was  curiously  exemplified  in  the  oase  of 
the  ftiture  author  of  the  Bourm  bien- 
faisant.  He  was  hardly  out  of  the  oradle 
before  he  began  to  manifest  his  preference 
for  theatrical  amusements,  and  had  writ- 
ten his  first  comedy  at  eight  years  old. 
We  must  acknowledge,  however,  that  his 
parents,  with  more  pride  than  prudence, 
did  everything  in  their  power  to  fost^ 
this  predisposition;  the  yowig  dramatist 
was  allowed  to  read  as  many  plays  as  he 
pleased,  and  amateur  companies  of  per- 
formers were  organized  fi>r  his  especial 
improvement  and  gratification.  The  good 
people,  nevertheless,  seem  to  have  enter- 
ed no  denre  that  Uieir  son  should  find 

GBirr.  Mao.  Vol.  CCII. 


in  his  fiivonrite  pursuit  anything  more 
than  a  pastime :  at  a  very  early  age  they 
sent  him  to  Bimini  to  study  medicine; 
and  when  they  found  that  occupation  un- 
congenial, procured  him  a  place  in  the 
papal  college  of  Pavia. 

If  anything  bad  been  wanting  to  give 
a  more  decided  complexion  to  young  Gol- 
doni's  dramatic  tastes,  it  was  supplied 
during  the  first  few  months  of  his  resi- 
dence at  Pavia.  In  the  interval  which 
elapsed  between  his  arrival  in  the  town 
and  his  entrance  upon  his  oc^egiate  duties, 
he  lodged  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors, who  possessed  a  good  librarv,  well 
stored,  amongst  other  litCTatmre,  with  "  an- 
cient and  uK^lem  comedies."  Mr.  Copping 
says, — 

"  He  met,  he  tells  us,  wift  SngUih  plavs, 
French  pUvs,  Spanish  plays,  but  none  of  Italy^ 
— ^none,  at  les^  worthy  of  the  name.  Here  was 
a  fine  field  for  his  ambmon !  Why  should  not  he 
write,  and  endeavour  to  elevate  the  Italian  stage 
to  the  level  of  the  others  T" 

Qoldoni's  residence  at  Pavia  was  very 
brief.  He  brought  upon  himself  the  rage 
of  the  townspeople,  bv  an  indiscreet  and 
too  clever  satire,  and  was  expelled  the 
University.  The  events  of  the  next  years 
of  his  career  might  themselves  well  furnish 
matter  for  a  ph^y,  if  they  were  not  too 
multitudinous  and  perplexing.  From  dty 
to  city,  from  vocation  to  vocation,  and 
from  scrape  to  scrape,  be  dashed  about 
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with  a  rapidity  which  we  should  think 
was  alt<^ether  without  example,  and 
which  would  render  any  attempt,  on  our 
part,  to  follow  his  movements  impoasihle. 
In  fact,  from  the  period  of  his  school- boy 
days  at  Pavia  we  seem  to  get  no  tangible 
hold  of  him  agfun  until  we  find  him,  at 
thirty-nine  years  of  age,  returned  for  about 
the  twentieth  time  to  his  native  Venice, 
and  formally  installed  there  as  dramatic 
author  to  the  theatre  of  Signor  Medebac. 

This  time  of  his  residence  in  Venice  he 
remained  futhful  both  to  the  place  and 
to  the  profession  which  he  had  come  there 
to  practise  for  the  long  space  of  fourteen 
years, — ^which,  although  in  outward  circum- 
stances, perhaps,  more  tranquil  than  any 
others  of  his  life,  were  mentally  tbe  most 
busy  and  exciting  through  which  he  had 
ever  passed.  It  was  during  their  course  that, 
in  a  fit  of  pique,  he  made  the  tremendous 
engagement  to  produce  nxteen  new  pieces 
in  one  season.  The  present  convenient 
system  of  "  adaptation"  was,  as  Mr.  Cop- 
ping tells  us,  in  those  days  of  dramatic 
authorship,  comparatively  unknown.  Gol- 
doni  had  to  trust  to  hb  own  imagination 
for  his  new  pieces;  and  we  learn  that 
"when  he  undertook  the  extraordinary 
labour  he  had  imposed  upon  himself,  he 
was  so  unprepared  for  it  that  he  hud  not 
a  single  idea  in  his  wind."  Fortunately, 
however,  he  was  one  of  those  enviable 
beings  who  have  the  most  unlimited  faith 
in  their  own  power.  Nothing  doubting 
of  success,  he  si  t  steadily  and  indefatig- 
ably  to  work  at  his  task,  and  upon  the 
last  night  or'  the  season  the  sixteenth 
piece  was  ready  for  representation : — 

"That,"  says^or  author,  **waa  a  niffht  of 
triumph  to  OoidAi.  An  enormous  crowd  nocked 
to  the  bouBe ;  the  prices  of  tbe  boxes  were  tripled 
and  quadrupled.    When  the  curtain  fell,  the  ap- 

Ehiuse  was  so  tumultuous  that  people  in  the  street 
nagined  a  real  disturbance  to  be  taking  place  in 
the  theatre.  The  audience  did  not  stop  at  mere 
applause.  They  rushed  to  the  box  where  Qoldoni 
sat,  surrounded  by  sympathiring  friends;  they 
took  bim  upon  their  shoulders— Uiey  carried  him 
away  in  triumph,  overwhelming  him  with  a  tor- 
rent of  compliments  he  tried  in  vain  to  check." 

This  achievement  had  by  no  means  the 
effect  of  silencing  the  attacks  through  the 
provocation  of  which  it  had  been  under- 
taken ;  on  the  contrary,  it  rather  tended 
to  increase  their  violence.  Qoldoni  was 
assailed  on  all  sides.  Every  sort  of  oppro- 
brium was  heaped  upon  lus  new  principles 
of  dramatic  art.  Amongst  the  most  de- 
sperate of  his  enemies  was  Count  Qozzi, 
that  wild  genius  whose  preternatural 
creations  at  length  grew  so  extravagant^ 
that,  like  the  appearance  of  the  martial 
(Gascon,  they  fidrly  frightened  himself. 
Qozzi  attacked  Qoldoni  m  an  allegorical 
poem,  and  Qoldoni  retorted  upon  the  stage. 


But  hostilities  did  not  end  here.  Enlisting 
in  his  service  the  talents  of  the  celebrated 
comedian  Sacchi,  whom  Goldoni's  reforma- 
tions had  been  the  cause  of  driving  from 
Italy,  Qozzi  produced  in  Veuice  one  of 
those  marvellous  fairy  dramas  for  which 
be  was  so  unequalled.  Every  one  rushed 
to  the  representation,  and  the  theatre  of 
St.  Luke  was  empty.  This  was  more  than 
Qoldoni  had  looked  for  as  the  result  of  the 
warfare,  and  it  was  more  thau  be  could 
endure.  Overtures  had  already  been  made 
to  him  by  the  Italian  theatre  in  Paris,  and 
he  determined  to  embrace  the  opportuni- 
ties they  presented  of  escaping  from  a 
situation  subjecting  him  to  so  much  in- 
sult and  humiliation.  In  the  spring  of 
1761  he  bade  a  lasting  fEirewell  to  his 
native  city, — 

"  The  pleasant  place  of  all  festivity, 
The  revel  of  the  earth." 

At  fifty-three  years  of  age  he  found 
himself  in  a  strange  country,  with  the 
world,  as  it  were,  to  begin  anew.  For 
the  fiist  two  years  of  his  residence  in 
Paris  he  was  attached  to  the  Italian 
theatre,  but  when  his  engagement  with 
that  establishment  closed,  he  was  fur 
some  time  without  any  employment  what- 
ever. His  next  experience  of  life  was  as 
Italian  teacher  to  the  ladies  of  the  royal 
family.  This  poet  suited  him  well  in  all 
respects:  its  duties  were  light;  and  he 
filled  up  his  leisure  time  in  writing  li- 
bretti for  the  Italian  Opera  in  London. 
The  idea,  however,  at  l^gth  seized  him 
of  attempting  a  comedy  in  French.  It 
was  an  ambitious  undertaking;  but,  as 
we  have  seen,  Qoldoni's  deficiency  did 
not  lay  in  a  want  of  self-oontidence.  He 
applied  himself  to  the  business;  and  the 
result  was  the  Bourru  biet^euMoni.  The 
piece  was  accepted  by  the  Commie  Fran- 
^aise,  and  received  with  distinguished 
favour  by  the  Parisimn  public; — the  king 
also  testifying  his  approbation  by  pre- 
senting the  author  with  a  hundred  and 
fifty  louis. 

Qoldoni  lived  on  to  the  ripe  age  of 
eighty-six.  His  last  work,  written  also 
in  French,  was  his  two  volumes  of 
«  Memoirs." 

In  estimating  Qoldoni,  a  very  great 
degree  of  importance  is,  of  ooorse,  to  be 
attached  to  the  drcumstanoes  under 
which  his  genius  was  developed.  Had 
he  appeared  in  a  richer  season  of  dra- 
matic art,  his  works  would  not  have 
gained  for  him  the  reputation  which  he 
has,  as  it  is,  achieved.  His  pictures  are 
abundantly  lively  and  attractive,  and  are 
fiuthftd  as  fiir  as  they  go;  but  thev  ' 
are  portraitures  of  manner  merely,  and, 
nxxreover,  diiefliy  of  local  nunuier:  the 
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higher  qoalities  of  the  dramatist — nice 
analyses  of  character  and  deep  views  of 
society — we  shall  look  for,  in  them,  in  vain. 
Nevertheless,  to  write  as  he  wrote,  at  the 
peculiar  period  in  which  he  wrote,  was  no 
small  distinc^on;  and  Qoldoni  is  entitled 
to  the  undivided  honour  of  being  the  re- 
former of  Italian  comedy.  Italian  comedy, 
from  the  days  of  Ariosto  and  Machiavelli 
to  those  of  his  own  advent,  had  been  in 
a  state  of  sore  decline;  and  at  the  time 
he  began  his  dramatic  labours,  its  only 
existence  was  in  the  Commedia  dell'  Arte. 
For  these  exhibitions,  all  that  the  play- 
wright had  to  do  was  to  furnish  the 
ground-plan;  the  dialogues  being  impro- 
vised by  the  performers.  Ooldoni,  in  the 
very  outset  of  his  career,  determined  to 
abolish  a  system  tending  so  thoroughly 
to  degrade  the  dramatist's  vocation.  He 
proceeded  very  cautiously  at  first,  but 
with  the  utmost  steadiness  and  persever- 
ance; and  although  the  revolution  was 
not,  as  we  have  seen,  effected  without 
violent  opposition,  it  was,  in  the  end,  ac- 
complished most  satisfactorily.  Gozzi's 
was  a  very  ephemeral  triumph ;  and  upon 
their  reinstatement  on  the  Italian  stage, 
Goldoni's  works  enjoyed  more  than  their 
early  popularity. 

The  transition  from  Qoldoni  to  Mr. 
Copping's  other  hero  is  like  that  of  pass- 
ing from  a  sunny,  smiling,  plain,  gay  with 
bright  flowers  and  dancing  insects,  into 
a  region  of  rugged  mountains,  wild  tor- 
rents, and  terrible  tempests.  Alfieri's 
mind  was  of  a  strangely  stem  and  in- 
flexible mould  for  one  of  Southern  growth. 
It  seemed  as  if  Nature,  in  one  of  her  whim- 
sical moods,  had  pleased  herself  by  bestow- 
ing upon  him  all  the  qualities  which  are 
in  moat  complete  and  peculiar  contrariety 
to  those  by  which  his  countrymen  are 
usually  distinguished, — save  its  passion, 
and  that  was,  perhaps,  more  strong  and 
fierce  than  hot:  there  is  scarcely  a  trait 
in  his  genius  by  which  we  could  recognise 
it  to  be  Italian.  And  to  this  genius,  so 
austere  and  satnrmue  by  nature,  he  dis- 
dained to  apply  any  of  the  constraints  to 
which  public  writers  ordinarily  submit 
their  powers.  It  shewed  itself  to  the 
world  precisely  as  it  was;  in  fact,  the 
training  he  adopted  for  it  tended  to  ex- 
hibit it  in  a  yet  more  forbidding  aspect, 
even,  than  it  really  owned.  He  forgot,  as 
Schlegel  says,  "  thftt  the  poet  has  no  other 
means  of  swaying  the  minds  of  men  than 
the  fascinations  of  his  art."  His  princi- 
ples of  composition  were  rigorous  beyond 
measure.  Qrace  of  style  and  music  of 
language  he  disdained,  and  even  imagery 
he  regarded,  in  dramatic  literature,  as  a 
meretricious  bcdizemnent  of  sentiments, 


which  should  rather  stand  forth  in  their 
own  nobleness  and  beauty.  He  permitted 
himself,  in  a  word,  in  his  writings,  nothing 
that  was  not  indispensably  necessary  to 
the  particulir  end  he  had  in  view:  his 
dialogues  had  all  exclnsive  reference  to  the 
denouemerU;  and  these  dialogues  them- 
selves conta'ued  not  a  line  that  could  by 
any  possibility  be  dispensed  with.  The 
mere  practical  power  of  such  extraordi- 
nary conciseness  was  only  to  be  acquired 
by  dint  of  severe  persevt  ranee ; — concise- 
ness is  the  last  and  hardest  achievement 
the  writer  has  to  accomplish.  Alfieri,  how- 
ever, did  persevere  most  unremittingly. 
The  history  of  his  literary  life  would  in- 
deed be  curious,  if  it  was  for  nothing  else 
than  its  striking  exemplification  of  the 
golden  copy-book  maxim,  that  "  persever- 
ance conquers  all  difficulties." 

The  task  which  presented  itself  to  him, 
when  he  b^;an  his  career  of  authorship, 
was  enough  almost  to  have  nipt  that  career 
in  the  bud : — 

"He  was,"  says  our  author,  "twenty-seven 
jean  of  age.  He  had  little  knowledge  of  drama- 
tic literature  beyond  vague  recoUectioDs  of  cer- 
tain French  tragedies  he  had  seen  represented 
years  before.  He  was  ignorant  of  every  rule  of 
dramatic  art ;  he  knew  scarcely  anything  of  the 
laws  of  poetic  i  onstruction :  so  great  was  Ms 
ignorance  in  this  latter  particalar,  that  a  poem 
he  wrote  for  a  Freemasons'  banquet  contained 
the  most  glaring  errors  in  the  rhythm." 

Of  the  commoner  branches  of  education 
his  ignorance  was  quite  as  great.  He 
knew  nothing  of  the  rules  of  grammar ; 
and  had  so  thoroughly  forgotten  his  Latin 
that  he  could  not  even  understand  the 
fables  of  PhsBdrus,  which  he  had  translated 
when  a  child.  The  only  lang^uage  he  could 
write  in  was  **  a  sort  of  French  and  Pied- 
jxkonteae  ptUaU  i"  of  Italian  he  knew  com- 
paratively nothing.  His  ignorance,  how- 
ever, nothing  daunted  him;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  more  oppressing  his  sense  of 
its  vastness  became,  the  more  energetically 
and  the  more  inde&tigably  did  he  exert 
himself  to  lessen  the  burden.  His  first 
anxiety  was  to  obtMn  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  language  and  literature  of  his 
own  country ;  and  he  accordingly  devoted 
himself  assiduously  to  the  study  of  its 
poetry.     Mr.  Copping  says, —  , 

"  He  applied  himself  to  this  study  with  so  much 
attention— with  such  a  determination  to  catch 
tiie  full  spirit  of  the  author's  style,  that  he  was 
oftentimes  as  much  wearied  after  reading  ten 
stanzas  as  he  would  have  been  had  he  written  a 
similar  quantity.  He  persevered,  nevertheless, 
and  for  nearly  a  year  devoted  all  his  time  to  those 
studies;  concentrating  his  attention  principally 
upon  Tasso,  Ariosto,  Dante,  and  Petrarch.  These 
authors  once  mastered,  others  were  taken  up. 
Borne  of  them  he  read  with  such  u  iwillingness, 
that  nothing  bu.  tiie  strong  desire  he  possessed 
to  become  acquainted  with  evsry  kind  of  writing 
ooukl  fix  his  attention.*' 
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In  parsDAnce  of  his  Italian  stadieB,  Al- 
ileri,  about  the  year  1777»  repaired  to 
Fkironce,  that  he  might  familiarize  himself 
with  the  beaatiftd  ToBoan  tongue.  In 
Florence  at  that  time  resided  a  man  who 
had  once  been  the  snlject  of  much  dii- 
turbance  in  the  worlds — no  other  than  the 
"young  Pretender."  The  "young  Pre- 
tender" of  that  day,  however,  was  a  very 
dififerent  person  from,  the  "young  Pre- 
tender" of  "forty-five;"  the  handsome, 
fur-haired  hero  had  degenerated  into  an 
old,  sour,  ill-tempered  sot.  It  was  not 
very  surprising  that  the  wife  of  such  a 
man — a  woman  beautiful  beyond  belief, 
not  nearly  half  his  age,  and  with  a 
mind  unusually  refined  and  cultivated, — 
should  not  entertain  the  most  devoted  af- 
fection for  her  husband,  and  should  allow 
herself  to  feel  too  deep  an  interest  in  the 
stately,  reserved  young  poet.  It  was  not 
surprising,  either,  that  the  voung  poet 
should  take  a  correspondingly  deep  interest 
in  one  so  lovely  and  so  unfortunately  placed. 
Alfieri,  at  his  first  arrival  in  Florence,  stood 
bravely  out  in  his  determination  to  avoid 
an  acquaintance  which  he  felt  would  be 
so  dangerous ;  but  he  could  not  so  easily 
avoid  seeing  the  lady,  and  his  prudent  re- 
solutions soon  gave  way.  He  let  himself 
be  taken  to  lier  house;  he  went  agun, 
and  yet  again ;  and  at  length  her  society 
grew  so  necessary  to  him,  that  he  could 
not  pass  a  day  without  it.  Thus  com- 
menced a  love  which  proved  itself,  indeed, 
to  be  as  "  strong  as  death." 

The  new  influence   shed  upon  his  life 

did  not,  however,  overpower  all  its  other 

aspirations: — 

**  HiB  affeGtUm."  mjri  our  author.  "  instead  of 
dintraoting  him  nrom  his  atudieii,  aided  and  en- 
oooraged  them ;  it  gave  him,  too,  a  fresh  incen- 
tiTe  towards  literary  oompoeition.  He  never,  he 
tells  us,  enjoyed  poaaesrion  of  bis  intsUeetoal 
and  cn^tive  faculties  except  when  bis  heart  was 
fall  and  satisfied.'* 

Tragedy  after  tragedy  was  rapidly 
oonceived,  and  patienUy  and  elaborately 
finished.  His  plan  of  oompoeition  was, 
indeed,  most  severe : — 

**  Each  tragedy  that  be  wrots  underwent  three 
distinct  operations  before  receiving  the  last 
flnUhing  touches.  In  the  first  place,  the  subject 
being  conceived  in  his  mind,  he  distributed  it 
into  scenes,  fi^ed  the  number  of  the  characters, 
and  brie -1 7  wrote  in  prose  the  summary  of  what 
they  were  to  do  and  say.  scene  by  scene :  this  he 
called  conceiving.  Having  done  thus  far,  he  put 
the  imperfbct  work  aside  for  some  time,  and  did 
not  approach  it  until  his  mind  was  entirely  ftee 
of  the  subject  If  he  did  not  then  quite  approve 
of  what  he  had  written,  and  feel  a  strong  desire 
to  continue  it,  he  burnt  the  manuscript  or  changed 
its  plan  :  the  former  fate  happened  to  a  tragedy 
be  had  sketched  upon  the  suDject  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  and  to  one  upon  that  of  Charles  I.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  he  approved  his  first  sketch,  he 
submitted  it  to  a  seooad  process,  whidi  he  called 
development.   He  took  what  he  had  prevkwsly 


written,  wrote  oat  at  length  in  prose  the  scenes 
he  had  merely  indicated  in  the  first  instance, — 
wrote  them  imh  all  the  force  of  which  he  was 
eapahls,  wlthotft  stopping  to  analyse  a  tho*:eht 
m  correct  an  expression.  He  then  proceeded  to 
versify  at  his  leisure  the  prose  he  bad  written, 
selectmg  with  care  the  ideas  he  thought  best, 
and  rejecting  those  which  he  deemed  only  worthy 
of  such  treatment.  Even  then  he  did  not  r^ard 
his  work  as  finished,  but  incessantly  polish^  it 
vnrse  by  verse,  and  made  continual  alterations, 
as  he  eonMdered  them  neoeseaiy." 

We  must  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr. 
Copping,  and  cannot  offer  him  any  better 
advice  for  his  next  literary  effort,  than  to 
put  in  practice  the  principle  of  composition 
set  fbrth  in  the  quotation  we  have  just 
made.  It  is  a  kind  of  discipline  he  par- 
ticularly needs. 

Sir  Jo§kua  Beynolds  and  hi*  Works, 
Oleanings  from  his  Diary,  unpublished 
Manuscripts,  and  from  other  sources.  By 
William  Cotton,  Id.  A.  of  the  Universily 
of  Oxford.  Edited  by  Johv  Bit&nbt, 
F.R.S.  (London :  Longmans.  8vo.) — 
The  worshippers  of  this  idol  of  British 
art  will  not  thank  Mr.  Cotton  for  such  a 
meagre  offering  at  the  shrine  of  his  me- 
mory. Pretending,  fussy,  firivolous,  twad- 
dling piece  of  pat^work  as  it  is,  we  mar- 
vel at  the  author^s  conceit  in  putting  forth 
a  bulkv  octavo  of  matter  that  the  pages  of 
a  weekly  or  monthly  journal  would  have 
been  amply  sufficient  for.  In  these  days 
of  book-making,  such  an  infliction  as  this 
is  a  positive  evu,  for  it  is  one  of  the  worst 
specimens  of  its  kind  we  ever  saw, — a 
mere  reflection  of  a  book  in  a  muddy  pond. 
The  author  has  no  idea  of  order  or  ar- 
rangement, but  lumbers  up  with  his  wag- 
gon to  unload  a  cheesecake  t  his  difiusenesa 
ends  in  utter  weariness;  his  rambling  ri- 
vals the  will-o'-the-wisp.  He  who  writes 
the  life  of  a  painter  ought  oertainly  to 
know  something  of  painting)  but  this 
author  takes  all  his  opinions  at  seoood-hand 
from  Haydon,  WUkie^  and  Bnmei.  Tho 
object  of  the  author,  if  olgeot  there  be, 
seems  nothing  more  than  to  shew  that 
Reynolds  quarrelled  with  his  master  Hud- 
son, and  afterwards  shook  hands  with  him. 
We  are  also  given  to  understand  that  the 
great  painter  actually  worked  in  his  stu- 
dio from  nine  to  four,  when  sitters  were 
plenty  and  urgent;  and  that  upon  one 
occasion  he  passed  a  week  at  Saltram, 
hunting  and  footing. 

Qreat  wiU  be  the  disappointment  of  the 
unhappy  wight  who  sits  down  to  this  book 
with  an  appetite  for  biography;  he  will  find 
nothing  but  the  contents  of  a  paper-basket 
carelenly  sorted  out  and  patched  together. 
What  is  old  in  the  book  we  have  heard 
before;  what  is  new  is  not  worth  hearing. 
To  begin:  wa  are  graved  infiDomMd  that 
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FljmptoQ,  the  birthplace  of  Sir  Joshiia, 
is  situate  in  a  fertile  valley  near  the  high- 
road  to  Exeter,  and  five  miles  from  Ply> 
month;  who  were  the  members  that  repre- 
sented it  in  various  reigns,  and  who  amonff 
the  notables  are  buried  there.  We  marvd 
that  the  author  did  not,  in  true  German 
fashion,  begin  with  the  creation,  or,  after 
the  model  of  witty  Dean  Peacock,  with 
•*  In  the  infimcy  of  society." 

It  will  be  but  fair  to  allow  Mr.  Cotton  to 
state  his  reasons  for  rushing  into  print : — 

"The  following  memoranda,  under  the  head 
of  '  Flympton  Gleanings/  arose  from  a  residence 
in  the  neighbourhood,  combined  with  the  great 
admiration  I  have  always  felt  for  the  genius  and 
character  of  Reynolds.  At  first  they  were  merely 
collected  as  illustrations  of  my  own  copy  of  his 
life  by  Northcote;  as,  however,  they  not  only 
increcused  in  eixe,  but  also  in  importance,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  permitted  to  maMe  extracts  and 
eopies  from  Sir  Joshua's  manuscript  papers,  let- 
len  of  lus  father,  and  other  documents,  I  per- 
oeived  thev  assumed  an  interest  not  imworthy  of 
being  made  public,  especially  as  many  of  them 
had  never  previously  appeared  in  print.  The 
able  and  satisfactory  memoirs  by  his  contem- 
poraries, Malone  and  Northcote,  together  with 
the  more  recent  publications  of  Beechy,  Cun- 
ningham, and  Eastlake,  would  apparentiy  have 
left  little  more  to  be  gleaned ;  but  in  the  Uvea 
and  progress  of  eminent  men,  every  straw  is 
worth  picking  up,  as  frequently  they  are  of  the 
greatest  value." 

The  character  of  the  book  is  just  what 
might  be  expected  from  such  a  source. 

A  very  apocryphal  story  is  told  of  Rey- 
nolds' firist  picture, 

"painted  when  he  could  not  have  been  more 
than  twelve  years  old.  It  is  not  remarkable,  (if 
it  really  was  the  work  of  Reynolds,}  as  indi- 
oating  any  striking  proofs  of  genius,  but  rather 
Interesting  as  a  curiosity.  We  allude  to  a  por- 
trait of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smart,  who  was  vicar  of 
Maker,  near  Mount-Edgcumbe,  and  died  in  1736. 
This  picture  was  painted  in  1736,  and  the  tradi- 
tion in  Mr.  Smart's  family  is,  that  it  was  coloured 
in  a  boat-house  at  Cremyll-beach,  under  Mount- 
Edgcumbe,  on  convas  which  was  part  of  a  boat-  ' 
aau,  and  with  the  common  paint  used  in  ship- 
wrights' painting-cheds.  The  appearance  of  the 
canvas  and  paint  seems  to  corroborate  this,  both 
being  of  the  coarsest  description.  Mr.  Smart  was 
tutor  in  the  familv  of  Richard  Edgcumbe,  Esq. — 
the  Dick  Edgcumbe  mentioned  in  Walpoto's  cor- 
leepondenoe — and  voung  Rejmolds  seems  to  have 
been  passing  the  holidays  at  Mount-Edgcumbe 
with  one  of  his  sons.  The  portrait  Is  said  to 
have  been  painted  from  a  drawing  *  taken  in 
ehurchf  on  the  artisVe  thumb-nail.*  (He  was 
twelve  years  old,  remeraberj  The  picture  for 
many  years  was  at  Mount-Edgcumbe,  but  was 
afterwards  sent  to  Plymjpton,  and  hung  up  in 
one  of  the  rooms  belongmg  to  the  corporation, 
of  which  Mr.  Smart  was  a  member.  It  was  sub- 
sequentiy  returned  to  Mount-Edgcumbe,  and 
given  by  the  present  &ai  to  Mr.  Roger,  of  Wols- 
don,  the  descendant  and  representative  of  Mr. 
Smart,  by  whom  the  circumstances  connected 
wiih  the  portrait  have  been  communicated  to 
me.  When  this  portrait  of  Mr.  Smart  was 
TOiinted,  Sir  Joshua's  father  was  the  master  of 
rlympton  Grammar-School,  and  Mr.  Edgcumbe 
was  one  of  the  patrons  of  the  borough  of  Plymp- 
ton,  which  accounts  for  the  acouaintance  between 
the  boys.  Toung  Richard  Eogoumbe  had  also  a 
good  deal  of  taste  for  drawing,  and  some  of  his 
paintings  are  bUU  at  Mount-Edgcumbe." 


After  this  preoodous  display  of  thumb- 

n^  art,  we  cannot  understand  why  Key- 

nolds'  family  should  have  been  undedded 

in  choosing  a  profession  for  young  Joshua, 

yet  it  would  appear  from  the  following 

letter  that  his  father  was  undetermined 

whether  to  make  him  a  painter  or  an 

apothecary : — 

''PlymptoHt  March  17, 1740. 

**  I  was  last  night  with  Mr.  Qranclu  as  he  was 
asking  me  what  I  designed  to  do  with  Joshua, 
who  is  now  drawing  near  to  seventeen.  I  tola 
him  I  was  divided  between  two  things :  one  was 
making  him  an  apothecary,  as  to  which  I  should 
make  no  accoimt  of  the  Qualifications  of  his  mas- 
ter, as  not  doubting,  if  it  please  God  I  live,  but 
be  should  be  8ufflclently  instructed  another  way : 
besides  that  he  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
pains  with  that  view  already ;  and  to  that  purpose 
I  do  intend  to  make  a  proposal  to  Mr.  Raport,  of 
our  town,  so  that  I  should  have  anonportunity  of 
instructing  him  on  the  spot ;  and  if  Mr.  Raport 
is  not  inchned,  then  to  make  the  proposal  to  my 
wife's  kinsman,  Mr.  Baker,  of  Bideford.  The  other 
is,  that  Joshua  has  a  very  great  genius  for  draw- 
ing ;  and  lately,  on  his  own  head,  has  begun  even 
painting,  so  that  Mr.  Warmel,  who  is  both  a 
painter  and  a  player,  having  lately  seen  but  his 
first  performances,  said  if  he  had  Us  hands  full 
of  bu'^iness,  he  would  rather  take  Joshua  for 
nothing  than  another  with  £50.  Mr.  Cranch 
told  me,  as  to  this  latter,  he  could  put  me  in  a 
way.  Mr.  Hudson,  (who  is  Mr.  Richardson's 
son-in-law,)  used  to  be  down  in  Bideford,  and 
.  would  be  so,  he  believed,  witiiin  these  two  months : 
he  persuaded  me  to  propose  the  matter  to  you, 
and  that  you  should  propose  it  to  Mr.  Hudson, 
that  Joshua  might  shew  him  some  of  his  per- 
formances in  drawing,  and,  if  the  matter  was 
likely  to  take  effect,  should  take  a  ioumey  to 
Bideford  myself.  I  mentioned  this  to  Joshua, 
who  said  he  would  rather  be  an  apothecary  than 
an  ordinary  painter ;  but  if  he  could  be  bound  to 
an  eminent  master,  he  should  choose  the  latter. 
That  he  had  seen  a  print  from  Mr.  Hudson's 
painting,  which  he  had  been  very  much  pleased 
with.  Now  here  I  have  given  you  a  naked  ac- 
count of  the  matter,  upon  whicn  I  must  desire 
your  judgment  and  advice.  I  must  only  add,  that 
what  Josnua  has  principally  employed  himself 
in  has  been  perspective,  of  which,  perhaps,  there 
is  not  much  in  face-painting.  His  pictures  strike 
off  wonderftUly,  if  they  be  looked  on  with  a  due 
regard  to  the  point  of  sight,  and  the  point  of 
distance.    Ton  lee  how  free  I  make  with  you. 

•*Iam, 
«  Tour  moat  affectiooate  friend  and  servant, 

"  S.  KSTXOLDB.'* 


The  negodation  was  entered  upon  with 
Hudson,  and  proved  successful.  He  re- 
ceived a  premium  of  £120  with  the  youth- 
ftil  Joshua. 

We  are  presented  with  specimens  from 
Reynolds'  diaries  from  1765  to  1790.  In 
the  first  year  he  had  no  less  than  120 
sitters,  some  of  them  being  of  the  highest 
nmk.  In  July,  1789,  when  Sir  Joshua  had 
nearly  finished  the  portrait  of  Lady  Beau- 
champ,  he  perceived  his  eyesight  so  much 
affected,  that  he  found  it  difficult  to  pro- 
ceed: this  fact  is  recorded  in  his  diary. 
The  date  at  which  he  entirely  ceased  to 
paint  is  supposed  to  be  November,  1791. 
His  last  male  portrait  was  that  of  Charles 
James  Fox. 
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Sir  Joshua,  it  is  said,  was  greatly  in- 
cited to  become  a  painter  by  a  perusal  of 
Richardson's  "  Essays  on  Painting/'  a  work 
upwards  of  a  century  old,  which  it  is  the 
fashion  to  decry :  an  examination  of  it, 
however,  enables  us  to  say  that  it  contains 
more  sound  sense  and  practical  instruction 
than  most  of  the  works  on  the  subject  that 
have  since  appeared. 

We  may  dismiss  this  book  by  saying, 
that  in  conceit  it  is  worthy  of  Little  Ped- 
lington:  we  regpret  to  see  so  respected  a 
name  as  the  editor's  on  its  title-page. 

Ivors,  By  the  Author  of  "  Amy 
Herbert,"  "Cleve  Hall,"  Ac.  (London: 
Longmans.  2  vols.  12mo.) — It  is  very 
long  before  a  person  who  has  deeply  in- 
ter^ted  us  can  entirely  cease  to  charm. 
It  is  not  enough  to  be  once  disappointed 
or  mistaken,  the  painful  process  has  to 
be  gone  through  again  and  again,  and  per- 
haps the  utmost  result  attsuned  is,  that 
we  think  of  him  only  as  one  who  taaa 
a  very  dear  friend.  ThuB  it  is  with  those 
whom  we  know  personally,  and  it  is  so  in 
a  smaller  degree,  and  by  a  shorter  process, 
with  those  whom  we  only  know  through 
the  medium  of  their  writings,  whose  books 
have  responded  to  the  inmost  feelings  and 
roused  the  best  energt^  of  our  nature.  The 
author  has  become  to  us  like  a  friend,  and 
when  his  powers  shew  symptoms  of  fail- 
ing we  are  patient  and  hopeful,  unwilling 
to  despair  at  the  first  disappointment. 
But  in  this  case  our  eyes  are  far  more 
easily  and  more  efiectuaJly  opened.  One 
or  two  failures  are  sufficient  to  make  us 
wish  that  the  author  would  give  up 
writing,  before  his  name,  instead  of  ex- 
citing a  thrill  of  g^titude,  provokes  a 
smile  of  pity  almost  akin  to  contempt.  It 
is  now  many  years  since  Miss  Sewdl  first 
published  "  Amy  Herbert,"  the  beginning 
'of  a  long  series  of  works  so  charming  in 
their  simple  ease  of  langpiage,  and  the 
knowledge  they  displayed  of  human  na- 
ture, that,  with  little  story,  and,  in  most 
cases,  no  love,  they  were  read  with  deeper 
interest  than  many  an  exciting  noveL 
**  The  Experience  of  Life"  was  the  crown- 
ing point  of  Miss  Sewell's  efforts :  if  she 
had  written  nothing  after  that,  she  might 
have  enjoyed  to  the  full  the  satisfaction  we 
all  so  covet — the  assurance  that  we  are 
missed  and  regretted  by  friends  we  have 
left  behind.  But  having  attained  that 
eminence.  Miss  Sewell  wished  to  rise 
higher,  and  in  so  doing  she  slipped. 
Three  works  have  since  issued  from  her 
pen,—"  Katherine  Ashton,"  "Cleve  Hall," 
and  "Ivors."  In  the  first  of  these  the 
fidling  off  was  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely 
perceptible — ^it  was  <mly  a  vague  feeUng;, 


as  we  laid  down  the  books,  that  there  was 
not  quite  so  much  as  usual  we  should  like 
to  rcftd  over  again.  In  the  last  two  Miss 
Sewell  has  struck  out  in  a  new  line,  for 
which  she  evidently  has  not  power.  Her 
forte  does  not  lie  in  the  intricate  and 
romantic.  The  events  are  unnatural,  the 
plots  commonplace,  and  many  of  the  cha- 
racters exaggerated.  "  Ivors"  seems  to  be 
written  for  no  particular  object,  unless  to 
illustrate  the  not  very  novel  fact,  that  the 
course  of  true  love  never  does  run  smooth. 
Lady  Augusta  Clare,  a  worldly,  scheming 
woman,  has  planned  a  marriage  between 
her  step-daughter,  Helen,  and  Claude 
Egerton,  a  cousin  of  the  latter.  At  first 
the  scheme  seems  likely  to  answer  better 
than  such  matters  commonly  do,  for 
Claude  falls  desperately  in  love,  and  very 
soon  he  and  Helen  are  engaged.  But  a 
few  clouds  are  early  visible  in  the  hori- 
zon; we  are  given  to  understand  that 
Susan  Graham,  the  favourite  heroine,  has 
most  unnecessarily,  and  by  no  means  in- 
nocently, as  Miss  Sewell  would  have  us 
think,  given  her  heart  away  to  this 
same  Claude  Eg^erton,  in  the  toll  know- 
ledge that  he  is  the  admirer  of  Helen. 
This  certainly  enables  her  to  exercise  the 
virtue  of  seLf-devotion  in  an  astonishing 
manner.  But  self-respect  is  a  high  price 
to  pay  for  self-devotion.  Helen  soon  finds 
out  that  she  is  not  sufficiently  attached  to 
Claude  to  satisfy  his  unbounded  affection, 
and  the  engagement  is  broken  off  This 
produces  no  change  in  the  feelings  either 
of  Claude  or  Susan :  be  goes  on  deeply  and 
evidently  loving  Helen;  Susan  goes  on 
deeply  and  secretly  loving  him.  Mean- 
while Helen  gets  engaged  to  a  Captain 
Mordaunt,  a  heartless  man  of  fashion,  but 
breaks  it  off  on  discovering  his  character 
— a  discovery  which  is  brought  about  by 
Susan.  This  second  disappointment  in 
Lady  Augusta's  schemes  for  Helen  brings 
on  a  brain-fever,  from  which  she  recovers 
only  to  be  a  wreck  of  her  former  self. 

The  next  scene  opens  abroad,  whither  Sir 
Henry  and  Lady  Augusta  Clare,  Helen, 
and  Susan  are  g^ne  in  search  of  health. 
Here  they  meet  with  Claude  Egerton, 
who  becomes  their  constant  companion. 
Misunderstandings  and  mistakes  ensue. 
Perhaps  here  Susan  has  some  excuse  for 
the  blindness  which  still  seems  almost 
wilful.  Claude  behaves  to  her  as  a  bro- 
ther, giving  her  his  full  confidence,  except 
as  re^irds  Helen,  whom  he  treats  with  a 
studied  coldness,  which  ought  not  to  have 
deceived  a  person  of  Susan's  penetration. 
The  delusion  continues  till  one  evening 
Claude,  on  the  point  of  departure  for 
Englaxid,  begs  to  speak  with  Susan,  and, 
instead  of  the  proposal  for  which  she  is 
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fully  prepared,  entreats  her  to  try  and 
win  for  him  Helen's  forgiveness,  and,  if 
possible,  pave  the  way  for  their  reconcilia- 
tion. Susan,  without  the  slightest  be- 
trayal of  her  disappointment,  accepts  the 
office;  and  a  few  months  later,  on  their 
return  to  London,  Claude  receives  an  en- 
coura^ng  letter  from  Susan,  and,  hasten- 
ing to  meet  them,  makes  Helen  his  affi- 
anced bride  almost  before  he  has  crossed 
the  threshold.  Susan  returns  to  her  mo- 
ther, and  has  a  violent  illness,  in  the  course 
of  which  she  acknowledges  herself  to  have 
been  wilfully  blinded.  She  recovers  in 
time  to  see  Claude  and  Helen  on  their 
wedding-day,  thongh  happily  not  to  be 
bridesmaid;  and  the  bust  chapter  is  a 
scene  in  their  house,  where  they  are  re- 
presented at  the  very  acme  of  happiness 
after  several  years'  marriage,  and  Susan  a 
calm  and  patient  witness  of  their  bliss. 
Such  is  a  faint  outline  of  the  story.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  episodes,  badly  joined 
together,  or  not  joined  at  alL  Some  of  the 
characters  are  good:  Helen  and  Claude 
are  very  natural,  and  well-drawn ;  and  the 
account  of  their  engagement,  and  gradual 
discovery  that  they  are  unsuited  to  one 
another,  is  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
book.  The  admiral,  also,  is  just'  the  pic- 
ture of  a  kind-hearted  old  mau  afflicted 
with  the  gout.  Mrs.  Graham  is  a  beautiiul 
character.  Miss  Sewell  generally  makes 
her  mothers  extremely  good  or  alarmingly 
bad :  Mrs.  Graham  belongs  to  the  former 
class,  and  is  made  the  vehicle  for  most  of 
the  good  sense,  right  feelings,  and  excel- 
lent remarks  which  a  book  by  Miss  Sewell 
could  not  fiul  to  convey.  Interspersed 
among  these  are  various  other  characters, 
far  too  stupid  to  study, — such  as  Madame 
Reinhard,  Miss  Manners,  and  Lady  Louisa, 
who  is  too  absurd  oven  to  pass  as  a  carica- 
ture. As  regards  religion,  "  Ivors"  seems 
to  us  rather  unsatisfactory.  Self-devotion, 
and  love  to  others,  and  a  sense  of  duty 
may  be  strong  motives  to  urge  us  to  do 
right,  and  strong  supports  under  the  diffi- 
culty of  so  doing,  but  any  one  who  looks 
into  his  own  heart  must  feel  that  for  "  pa- 
tient continuance  in  well-doing"  we  re- 
quire better  helps  than  these ;  yet  of  Him 
who  has  promised  to  be  with  us  alway  we 
are  scarcely  once  reminded.  Miss  Sewell's 
fame  as  an  author  is  on  the  decline.  We 
would  ask  of  her,  in  the  fulness  of  our  gra- 
titude for  what  she  has  already  done,  to 
withdraw  her  pen,  while  even  yet  our  in- 
terest and  expectations  are  aroused  on 
hearing  of  "  a  new  work  by  the  author  of 
*  Amy  Herbert.' 
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Lectures  on  the  Life,  Chniue,  and  In* 
tanUy  ofCowper.  By  GBOBas  B.  Chbxybb, 


D.D.  (London :  James  Nisbet  &  Co.) — 
We  have  not  space  to  enter  freely  into 
the  important  questions  introduced  to  the 
reader  under  cover  of  these  "  Lectures  on 
the  Life,  Genius,  and  Insanity  of  Cowper." 
It  is  quite  clear,  from  the  beginning,  that 
the  author's  object  is,  not  so  much  to  cast 
any  new  light  on  the  life  or  genius  of  the 
poet,  as  to  carry  on — in  connexion  with  hit 
insanity— a  controversial  defence  of  that 
enthusiasm  in  religion  which  has  been 
supposed  in  CowpePs  case,  and  has  been 
shewn  in  multitu(tinous  other  cases,  to  have 
been  the  means  of  deranging  in  a  greater 
or  a  less  degree  the  faculties  of  those  who 
are  affiicted  with  it.  We  believe  the  sta- 
tistics of  insanity,  where  they  have  been 
conscientiously  compiled,  will  make  good 
the  opinion  that  this  enthusiasm  is  one  at 
least  of  the  commonest  causes  of  that  de- 
plorable disease.  Whether  it  was  the  cause 
in  Cowper's  case,  we  do  not  venture  to  de- 
termine ;  but  we  are  confident  that  a  good 
deal  of  the  stimulation  which  he  received 
from  eiUhusi€UiHc  well-wishers  was  inju* 
didous,  and  not  at  all  such  as  any  en- 
lightened physician,  conversant  with  the 
malady  in  all  its  forms,  would  have  ever 
sanctioned  or  advised.  Dr.  Cheever  pretty 
plainly  acknowledges  that  his  volume  comes 
forth  as  a  consequence  of  the  unpalatable- 
ness  of  the  views  on  this  subject  which  are 
put  forth  in  Southey's  memoir.  The  reader 
who  reflects  on  the  calm  and  earnest  piety 
of  Southey  will  understand  on  which  side 
the  saner  judgment  on  the  subject  is  most 
likely  to  be  foimd. 

Dr.  Cheever  is  a  good  and  pleasant, 
although  a  wordy,  writer.  If  he  had  de- 
voted  himself  to  the  task  of  making  Co  wper 
and  his  poems  as  well  known  in  all  their 
circumstances,  as  he  has  already  made 
Bunyan  and  his  immortal  allegory,  the 
reader  would  have  had  a  fax  more  agreeable 
gift  to  thank  him  for.  One  so  competent 
to  set  forth  the  peculiar  sweetness  of  the 
Christian  poefs  writings,  might  have 
g^ven  us,  within  the  space  his  lectures  oc- 
cupy, a  very  charming  and  instructive 
work^  Amongst  the  multitudes  who  have 
not  access  to  the  voluminous  edition  of 
Southey's,  there  must  be  many  who  have 
tuste  enough  to  feel  the  bounty  of  that 
almost  unequalled  combination  of  wisdom, 
sweetness,  and  simplicity  of  thought,  with 
propriety  and  graceful  ease  of  expression, 
which  characteriflte  everything  that  came 
from  Cowper's  pen;  and  for  these,  a 
strong  and  sensible  elucidation  of  the 
poet's  life  and  genius,  would  have  been  a 
very  useful  and  a  very  pleasant  accompani- 
ment to  his  poems.  We  regret  that  Dr. 
Cheever  has  preferred  to  write  a  yolume 
which  can  only  find  acceptance  and  ad- 
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miren  amongft  a  narrow,  and,  to  some 
extent,  ill-jadg^ng  section  of  the  great 
community  of  Christians. 

ImmorteUet  from  Charles  Dickens.  By 
lOH.  (London:  John  Moxon.  1856.)-*- 
Have  these  "  Immortelles"  as  fair  a  chance 
of  never  fading  now,  as  when  they  flowered 
and  flourished  in  their  native  soil?  We 
hope  the  transplantation  will  not  injure 
them,  though  we  cannot  for  our  lives  ima- 
gine why  the  risk  has  heen  incurred.  In 
their  natural  situation  they  gave  an  aditi- 
tional  value  to  the  flowers  around  them, 
which  were,  in  turn,  a  foil  to  their  beauty. 

This  very  handsomely  printed  volume 
is  a  selection  from  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Dickens,  consisting  of  such  of  his  more 
elaborate  passages  as  could  be  detached 
from  his  numerous  works  without  drag- 
ging with  them  any  portion  of  the  several 
stories.  It  is  only  fair  to  acknowledge 
that  the  selection  has  been  made  with 
taste  and  dcill,  and  that  the  passages  se- 
lected, though  somewhat  over-Ubouried  for 
effect's  sake,  are  very  sweet  and  charming 
eompofitions.  The  puzzle  is  to  know  what 
motive  has  dictated  such  a  publication  of 
fragments,  when  the  respective  works  from 
which  they  have  been  taken  are  in  every- 
body's hands.  If  special  readers  can  be 
found  for  them — which  nothing  but  the 
unexampled  popularity  of  Mr.  Dickens's 
writings  induces  us  to  doubt — ^we  shall 
rqjoice  in  the  still  frurther  extension  of  an 
elevating  influence  which  had,  we  believed, 
already  reached  the  most  di^ant  possible 
bounds. 

Cloud- Shadows  f  Atcherley ;  and  Mis^ 
ceUaneons  Poems,  By  JoHir  Williah 
Flstchxb,  author  of  <<Tbe  Battle  of 
Alma,"  kc  (London:  Longmans.) — 
Mr.  Fletcher  is  already  known  as  the 
author,  besides  one  or  two  other  pieces, 
of  a  very  spirited  ballad  on  ''The  Battle 
of  Alma."  The  g^ood  name  which  he  earn- 
ed so  worthily  by  that  publication  will  be 
no  whit  tarnished  by  his  present  one.  His 
poems,  indeed,  possess  very  high  qualities ; 
they  are  full  of  music  and  animation,  sweet 
imagery,  and  poetie  feeling.  The  chief 
&vourites  are  "The  Nemeris  of  Love," 
"Cold  is  the  8orf,"  and  «One  Dream  of 
Love." 

In  the  first  of  these  poems  the  anthor 
deals  with  the  often-t(dd  tale  of  love  and 
wrong;  and  very  delicately  apd  tonehingly 
he  treats  his  subject.  It  is,  however,  in 
the  accessories  of  his  picture  that  its 
greatest  beauty  lies.  There  is  a  power  of 
imagery  displayed  tbroaghoat  the  whole 
composition  which  is  nei  mamfested  to 
anything  like  the  same  dcgnse  in  any 
others  in  the  voltime^  wnelleat  at  many  of 
II 


these  others  are.  The  similitude  of  half- 
fbrmed  £uicies  to^ 

'*  shapes  in  the  weird  cloads, 
Now  taking  one  form,  now  anotiier,  fring'd 
With  aanlight,  passing  fast  away," 

is  genuinely  and  emphatically  beautifhl; 
and  no  less  so  is  another,  at  the  end  of  the 
poem.  The  fallen  and  forsaken  woman  has 
returned,  weary  and  despairing,  to  her 
native  village;  all  the  summer-night  she 
spends  in  "tearless"  agony  in  the  old 
churchyard,  beside  her  sister's  grave;  and 
in  the  morning  she  is  found  still  lying 
there — dead,    "  Death,"  the  poet  says,— 

"hadbreath'd 
Upon  the  tronhled  waters  of  her  life, 
And  laid  them  in  an  everlasting  oalm.*' 

BIBLE  REVISION. 

An  Argument  for  holding  fast  Whai 
we  hone.  By  the  Bev.  Db.  Cuxicnra. 
(London :  U^  Virtue,  and  Co.) 

A  Course  of  Developed  CriUcism  &m 
Passages  of  the  New  Testament  materialUf 
affected  hy  Various  Readings,  By  the 
Bev.  T.  S.  QsiBif.  (London :  Bagster  and 
Sons.) 

The  English  Etmnong  of  the  Four  Che* 
pels,    (London:  Allen.) 

The  Paragraph  Bible  in  separate  Books, 
(London :  Bagster  and  Sons.) 

A  Flea  for  an  edition  of  the  Author* 
iaed  Version  of  Holy  Scripture  with  Ex^ 
planatorg  and  Emendatorg  Marginal 
Readings.  By  the  Bev.  Db.  Bibsb. 
(London:  Bivingtons.) 

The  English  Bible  is  the  property  ot 
not  Englishmen  merely,  but  of  the  g^^eat 
Anglo-Saxon  flEtmily,  and,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  has  helped  to  preserve  the  unity 
and  purity  of  the  language.  Any  tam- 
pering with  the  Bible  must  therefore  be 
regarded  as  an  offisnoe  frausht  with  oon- 
sequences  of  the  gravest  kind.  We  are 
consequently  glad  to  find  so  redoabtable  a 
champion  as  Dr.  Cumming  stepping  for- 
ward, offering  to  do  battle  with  any  as- 
sailant. The  argfnments  he  nses  are  per- 
fretly  unanswerable,  and  the  pamphlet 
will,  we  hope,  be  widely  read. 

Under  certain  eircumstanees^  we  do  not 
object  to  versions  diffining  from  the  staii-» 
dard  one.  Two  are  now  before  us,—- ona 
issued  by  Messrs.  Bagster,  printed  in  pant- 
graphs,  and  sold  in  separate  books.  The 
other  is  the  Fonr  Gospels^  also  in  para« 
graphs  and  parallelisms,  and  some  other 
peculiarities,  rendering  it  not  on^  one  of 
the  most  eonvenient  iMoks  for  reamng,  but 
tending  to  dear  up  and  eluddate  diAenlt 
parts.  The  notes  appended  are  well  se- 
lected, but,  like  all  notes,  are  open  to  some 
oligections. 

Alteratiens  atudi  a»  tboee  nwmiii  ov 
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even  to  a  greater  extent,  do  not  affect  the 
Bible :  such  publications  go  by  distinct 
names,  and  are  received  for  what  they  are 
worth.  Some  editions  were  printed  in 
America  by  the  Baptists,  in  which  cer- 
tain alterations  were  made  affecting  their 
creed.  Other  editions  had  the  personal 
pronoun  who  altered  from  which.  But  the 
result  is,  that  confidence  has  been  so  shaken 
in  home-printed  Bibles,  that  many  thou- 
sands are  now  every  year  imported  from 
England,  because  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge presses  may  be  depended  upon. 

Mr.  Green  points  out  the  various  read- 
ings of  a  lai^  number  of  passages  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  states  his  reasons  for 
retaining  or  rejecting  them.  The  volume  is 
well  deserving  the  attention  of  every  bibli- 
cal student. 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  have  undertaken  to  publish  an 
edition  of  the  Authorized  Version  with 
such  readings  or  renderings  in  the  mai^in 
as  certain  learned  men,  to  whom  the  task 
is  committed,  may  consider  the  best.  The 
pamphlet  last  mentioned  is  the  speech  with 
which  Dr.  Biber  introduced  the  motion  to 
the  Society's  notice. 


Ladies  of  the  Reformation.  By  the 
Rev.  James  Andekson.  (Edinburgh : 
Blackie  and  Son.  Square  12mo.) — Mr. 
Anderson  has  succeeded  in  producing  one 
of  the  most  attractive  gift-books  of  the 
season,  in  his  sketches  of  celebrated  wo- 
men connected  with  the  Reformation 
movement  on  the  Continent  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  memoirs  are  so 
grouped  as  to  give  us  a  very  clear  view 
of  the  state  of  things  in  Germany,  France, 
Spain,  Switzerland,  and  Italy  at  the  time 
mentioned  j  and  prefixed  to  the  lives  con- 
nected with  each  country,  is  a  very  well- 
written  historical  introduction.  Some 
lives,  such  as  that  of  Katherine  Von  Bora, 
wife  of  Martin  Luther,  are  very  well 
known ;  but  there  are  many,  especially  of 
the  ladies  of  Spain,  with  which  we  are  less 
familiar. 

Five  Spanish  lives  are  given,  or  rather 
deaths,  for  all  were  condemned  and  suf- 
fered as  heretics.  How  they  were  tried 
by  the  infamous  Inquisition  Mr.  Anderson 
tells  :— 

**  The  prisoner  never  received  his  accuBation  in 
writing,  to  enable  him  deliberately  to  reply  to  the 
charges.  He  simplv  beard  it  read  in  the  an- 
dien: e-chamber  by  the  secretary;  and  the  pro- 
curator-fiscal, between  each  ariicle,  called  upon 
the  prisoner  to  reply  instantly,  and  to  declare 
whether  it  was  true  or  false — a  proceeding  cal- 
culated, and  intended,  to  throw  him  into  embar- 
rassment, by  compelling  him  to  give  his  answers 
without  previous  reflection.  Ue  was,  indeed, 
allowed  a  sort  of  defence ;  but  he  could  select  his 
counsel  only  from  a  list  of  advocates  belonging 
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to  the  Holy  Office,  and  instead  of  the  original  pro- 
cess, the  advocate  was  favoured  only  with  garbled 
extracts  from  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses ; 
nor  was  he  permitted  to  confer  with  his  client. 
The  prisoner,  besides,  was  never  confronted 
either  with  Us  accuser  or  the  witnesses,  of  whose 
names  he  was  even  kept  in  ignorance ;  and  the 
whole  proceedings  were  shrouded  from  the  pub- 
lic view  in  impenetrable  secrecy." 

What  was  the  result  of  such  a  trial  need 
not  be  told. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  numer- 
ous illustrations  which  are  given,  some  of 
which,  especially  the  vignettes,  are  very 
snccessfuL 


JUtncTs   Mirror  :    Poetical    Sketches ; 

with  Minor  Poems.     By  M.  J.  J N. 

(Edinburgh:  James  Hogg.) — Amongst  the 
manifold  caricatures  of  the  modern  school 
of  poetry  which  are  continually  coming 
before  us,  we  have  not  met  with  a  more 
curious  one  than  the  first  poem  in  this 
volume.  Exhibiting  all  the  most  ridicu- 
lous characteristics  of  that  school  in  the 
strongest  possible  light,  it  makes  no  at- 
tempt even  at  an  imitation  of  any  of  its 
other  qualities.  The  author  having  heard 
much  of  certun  poets  of  the  day,  set  her- 
self, no  doubt,  to  study  their  works,  and 
not  being  sufficiently  acute  or  sufficiently 
persevering  to  find  out  the  real  merits  of 
these  productions,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  their  genius  lay  in  the  contortions 
and  involutions  of  their  style ;  and  accord- 
ingly commenced  the  labours  of  which  this 
composition  is  the  fruit. 


A  Narrative  of  the  Chunpowder  Plot, 
By  David  Jabdine,  Esq.  (London :  John 
Murray.  I2mo.) — For  the  first  time  we 
have  now  a  complete  and  impartial  history 
of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  in  compiling  which 
Mr.  Jardine  has  examined  and  made  use  of 
all  the  original  documents  extant,  con- 
temporary publications,  the  works  of  Dr. 
Lingard,  and  other  Roman  Catholic  writers, 
and  indeed  appears  to  have  exhausted  the 
subject.  The  work,  or  rather  the  germ  of 
it,  first  appeared  in  a  popular  serial  pub- 
lication, but  the  lapse  of  twenty  years  has 
enabled  the  author  to  complete  the  inves- 
tigation then  begun ;  but  the  discovery  of 
some  of  the  materials  is  due  to  acddent : — 

**Much  information,"  we  are  told,  "  respect- 
ing the  family  connections  of  the  conspir<ttor8, 
and  the  domestic  history  of  the  Catholics  shortly 
before  the  period  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  has 
been  derived  from  a  mass  of  papers  discovered  a 
few  years  ago  in  a  singular  manner  at  Rush  ton, 
bi  Northamptonshire.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1828,  on  the  removal  of  a  lintel  over  an 
ancient  doorway  in  the  old  mansion  of  the  Tres- 
hams,  at  Rnshton,  a  handsomely  bound  breviary 
fell  out  among  the  workmen.  On  further  search, 
an  opening  was  discovered  in  a  thick  stone  wall, 
of  about  five  feet  long  and  fourteen  or  fifteen 
inches  wide,  almost  filled  with  bundles  of  M8S., 
and  containing  about  twenty  religious  books  in 
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excellent  preMrration.  The  contents  of  the 
manuscripts  were  various  ;  consistinfr  of  histori- 
cal notes  by  Sir  Thomas  Tresham,  rolled  up  with 
bnildingr  bills,  deeds,  >and  farming  contracts,  of 
no  general  interest  or  importance,  and  also  of  a 
portion  of  the  domestic  correspondence  of  t  e 
Tresham  family  between  the  years  1590  and 
1605." 

Although  there  was  nothing  among  these 
papers  specifically  relating  to  the  Gun- 
powder Plot,  they  contained  valuable  infor« 
mation  upon  the  condition  and  domestic 
history  of  the  Roman  Catholics  at  that 
period,  their  expectation  from  James  I., 
and  their  grievous  disappointment  on  his 
accession ;  and  they  also  throw  light  upon 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  conspiracy. 


Gotthold*g  Emblems  ;  or.  Invisible 
Things  understood  by  Things  that  are 
made.  By  Chbibtiait  Sobiyeb,  Minister 
of  Magdebourg  in  1671.  Translated  by 
the  Rev.  Robebt  Mevzies.  (Edinburgh : 
T.  and  T.  Clark.)— We  are  indebted  to 
Germany  for  some  of  the  religious  works 
which  are,  or  have  been,  most  popular : 
"  Bogatsky's  Golden  Treasury,"  "  The 
Death  of  Abel,"  "  Sturm's  Reflections,"  &c ; 
and  the  work  before  us  is  not  less  valuable 
than  many  of  its  predecessors.  There  is  a 
meditation  for  every  day,  generally  upon 
some  familiar  object;  that  for  May  2  is 
on  "  The  Plant  in  the  Cellar  :"— 

*<  Having  occasion  to  go  into  the  cellar,  Oott- 
hold  found  a  turnip,  which  had  been  lelt  by  acci- 
dent, and  had  vegetated,  and  sent  forth  long  a  id 
slender  shoots.  These,  however,  were  unnatu- 
rally of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  therefore  unfit 
for  use.  Here,  thought  he,  I  have  a  type  of  a 
human  undertaking  from  which  Ood  withholds 
His  blessing,  and  which  must,  therefore,  neces- 
sarily miscarry.  This  phint  wants  sunshine  and 
open  air,  without  which  it  cannot  thrive,  and  so 
it  grows  in  weakness  for  a  little  and  then  withers 
and  dies.  It  is  the  same  with  all  oar  acts  and 
enterprises  which  are  not  irradiated  by  the  grace 
of  Ood,  nor  fos  ered  by  His  blessing.  According 
to  the  words  of  the  Saviour,  •  Every  plant  whicfi 
My  Father  hath  not  planted  shall  be  rooted  np.' 
{Matt.  XV.  13.)" 

The  present  volume  contains  medita^m 
for  half-a-year. 


Curiosities  of  History;  with  New  Lights: 
a  Book  for  Old  and  Young,  (London : 
David  Bogue.) — Mr.  Timbs,  ever  on  the 
look-out  for  "  things  not  generally  known," 
has  scraped  together  enough  materials  fbr 
another  entertaining  volume.  It  necessa- 
rily happens  that  in  so  large  a  collection 
some  of  the  things  related  for  facts  are 
very  questionable,— as,  for  instance,  in  the 
date  given  for  the  monogram  I.H.S.,  and 
its  origin ;  but  in  books  of  reference,  as 
in  other  matters,  Temporis  are  medicina 
fere  est. 


on  Future  Auxiliary  Verbs.  By  Sir  Ed- 
mund W.  Head,  Bart.  (London,  John 
Murray.) — "  I  will  be  drowned,  and  nobody 
shall  help  me,"  is  what  the  Frenchman 
said  when  in  the  river ;  and  he  was  conse- 
quently charged  with  meditating  suicide, — 
the  absurdity  of  the  charge  arisng  from 
the  Frenchman's  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  language.  Sir  Edmund  shews  that 
many  of  our  best  authors  are  gnilty  of 
absurdities  equally  great,  owing  to  their 
using  the  words  in  question  in  an  improper 
manner.  He  then  traces  the  use  of  the 
words  in  Chaucer  and  other  writers,  and 
also  the  corresponding  words  in  use  in 
other  languages.  The  work  has  evidently 
been  suggested  by  those  of  Dean  Trench*s, 
to  which  it  will  form  a  very  useful  com- 
panion. 

Life  in  its  Lower,  Intermediate,  tmd 
other  Forms;  or.  Manifestations  of  the 
Divine  Wisdom  in  the  Natural  History 
of  Animals,  By  Philip  Hsvbt  Qosbb, 
F.R.S.  (London:  Nisbet  and  Co.) — 
Combining  accurate  scientific  knowledge 
with  a  pleasing  style  of  composition,  Mr. 
Gosse  has  produced  one  of  the  most  fasci- 
nating little  volumes  it  has  been  our  for- 
tune to  meet  with.  First  we  have  life  in 
the  form  of  Infusoria;  next  in  Sponges, 
Polypes,  Sea-blubbers,  Star-fishes,  aud  in 
the  horrible  Intestinal  Worms;  then  in 
the  intermediate  forms ;  and  lastly,  in  the 
fully  developed  forms  of  Fishes,  Beptilea, 
Birds,  and  Quadrupeds.  Each  section  ia 
illustrated  with  some  very  good  en- 
g^vings. 


tt 


ShaU  and  WiUi"  or.  Two  Chapters 


THE  PEERAGES,  &c 

The  Historic  Peerage  of  England.  JSr- 
^hiting  under  Alphabetical  Arrangement 
the  Origin,  Descent,  and  present  state  of 
every  Title  of  Peerage  which  h(u  existed 
in  this  Country  since  the  Conquest,  "By 
Willi  4M  Coubthops,  Esq.,  Somerset 
Herald. — In  this  work  we  have  a  new 
edition  of  Sir  Harris  Nicolas'  "Synopsii 
of  the  British  Peerage "  revised  and  cor- 
rected to  the  present  time,  with  such  al- 
terations as  appeared  necessary.  The  In- 
troductory Chapter  on  Dignities  has  been 
re-written,  in  consequence  of  the  important 
features  developed  on  this  subject  in  the 
Lortis'  Report  upon  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer  ; 
and  much  care  and  attention  has  evidently 
been  bestowed  upon  every  portion  of  the 
work.  We  are,  however,  sorry  to  see  so 
many  omissions.  Those  of  most  conse- 
quence are  lists  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Garter  and  of  the  Bath,  which  the  editor 
considered  unnecessary,  in  consequenoe  of 
Sir  Harris  Nicolas'  work  on  the  Orders 
of  Knighthood,  and  Mr.  BeUa's  list  of 
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Knights  of  the  Garter.  We  think  this  a 
mistake;  all  should  have  heen  found  in 
this  work,  so  as  to  render  reference  to  any 
other  unnecessary. 

Lodged t  Peerage  of  the  British  Empire, 
(London :  Saunders  and  Otley,)  we  ghidly 
welcome  as  an  old  and  tried  fiiend.  No- 
thing new  can  he  said  of  such  a  work, 
which  so  fully  sustains  its  character  year 
after  year  for  correctness  of  the  contents, 
and  el^ance  of  what  is  commonly  called 
its  *'  getting  up." 

DoiTePeerage^  Baronetage,  and  Knight- 
age for  1857.  Dod'8  Parliamentary  Com- 
pamonfor  1857.  By  Robert  P.  Dod. 
(Lond(Mi:  Whittaker  &  Co.) — When  we 
want  to  know  "who's  who,"  we  turn  to 
"  Dod,"  and  there  we  find  all  that  is  known 
about  him,  unencumbered  with  those  par- 
ticulars for  which  we  naturally  look  in  the 
larger  works.  In  the  **  Peerage"  Mr.  Dod 
has  introduced  several  new  features, mainly 
caused  by  the  Russian  war  and  the  deco- 
rations bestowed  since  its  happy  termina- 
tion. The  ''Parliamentary  Contpanion" 
M  corrected  up  to  Ciiristmas.  As  a  dissolu- 
tion may  shortly  be  looked  for,  this  work 
is  one  which  will  more  than  ever  be  con- 
sulted. Both  are  now  edited  by  Mr.  Robert 
Dod,  son  of  the  original  compiler;  and 
when  we  say  that  they  are  now  as  carefully 
edited  by  the  son,  as  formerly  they  were 
by  the  father,  we  shall  be  giving  the 
highest  praise  that  can  be  bestowed. 

Descriptive  JSssaga  contributed  to  the 
"  Quarterlg  Seview "  by  Sir  Francis  B, 
Mead,  (London :  John  Murray.  2  vols.) 
— Sir  Francis  Head  has  a  marvellous 
knack  of  generalizing  facts,  and  placing 
them  before  us  in  an  unheard-of  maniier. 
Who  but  he  could  have  begun  the  account 
of  a  printing-office  by  recommending  us 
to  pray  for  the  puir  JDeil  1  or  have  told 
us  of  railway  management  in  such  a  rol- 
hcking  fashion  as  we  have  it  in  **  Stokers 
and  Pokers  ?"  Hxs  forte  is  in  description, 
not  in  the<»ry ;  in  every-day  bustling  life, 
not  in  politics ;  and  consequently  we  regret 
to  see  his  essay  on  Lord  Durham's  cele- 
brated Canadian  Report  in  this  volume. 
And  considering  the  advance  made  in  loco- 
motion in  twenty  years,  we  doubt  the 
policy  of  reprinting  the  first  article  on 
Railways.  But  altogether,  the  volume  con- 
tains some  of  the  most  interesting  essays 
that  have  apoeared  in  the  "Quarterly." 
Those  who,  hke  ourselves,  read  them  as 
they  appeared,  will  read  them  again  with 
pleasure,  and  sucli  as  have  not  before  seen 
them,  will  be  surprise  d  to  find  how  much 
pleasant  reading  they  have  missed. 

A  Seview  of  the  Diooroe  Bill  of  1856, 


with  Propositions  for  an  Amendment  of 
the  Laws  affecting  Married  Persons, 
(London :  John  W.  Parker  &  Son.) — We 
can  do  no  more  than  give  the  title  of  this 
well- written  though  Liiil pamphlet,  and  com- 
mend it  to  the  a^itention  of  all  who  are 
desirous  of  seeing  some  alterations  effected 
in  the  laws  relating  to  the  married  state. 
It  is  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Lord 
Lyndhurst. 

Early  Years  and  Late  Beflections.  By 
Clement  Cablton,  M.D.  Vol.  III.  (Lon- 
don: Whittaker  &  Co.) — Dr.  Carlyon  is 
an  octogenarian,  and  has  here  given  us 
some  of  his  early  recollections  of  men  and 
manners  long  since  passed  away.  Some  of 
his  recollections  will  be  of  value.  We 
notice  in  the  early  portion  of  the  work 
the  best  account  yet  given  of  Henry 
Martyn  as  a  schoolboy,  and  as  one  of  the 
college  acquuntances  of  the  author.  We 
have  also  some  other  interesting  notices  of 
Dr.  Carlyon's  contemporaries.  In  the 
latter  portion  of  the  volume  we  have 
some  reflections  which  are  less  interesting 
than  the  notes  of  early  years,  but  which 
probably  cost  t^  author  most  pains  to 
compose. 

Meditations  and  Prayers  to  the  Holy 
Trinity,  and  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by 
St,  Anselm,  sometime  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. (Oxford  :  Parker.  London  : 
Rivingtons.) — As  there  is  an  historical 
notice  prefixed  to  this  work,  bearing 
the  initials  £.  B.  P.,  and  dated  from 
Christ  Church,  we  shall  not  be  far 
wrong  in  assuming  that  Dr.  Pusey  is 
the  editor  of  this  valuable  little  manual. 
The  Meditations  were  first  introdu  ed 
to  popular  notice  bv  Dean  Stanhope, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
and  the  work  has  always  been  a  favourite 
with  devout  persons.  Dr.  Pusey  has  now 
put  them  together  in  a  more  systematic 
form,  and  brought  the  translation  nearer 
the  original.  As  the  work  now  stands,  we 
believe  that  Wesleyan,  Independent,  or 
Churchman  alike  may  use  it,  and  find  no- 
thing in  it  that  can  offend  their  preju- 
dices. 


The  Great  Law  of  the  Muman  Mind, 
and  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth.  (London : 
printed  for  the  Author.) — We  must  plead 
guilty  to  the  charge  of  not  having  read 
this  work,  for  enclosed  with  it  came  a 
broadside  bill  with  the  words  « This 
Work  begins  the  Millenium."  Our  path 
is  rather  with  the  present  and  the  past 
than  with  the  future^  therefore  we  doted 
the  book  and  pot  it  away. 
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ANTIQUARIAN  RESEARCHES. 


SOCIETT  OP  ANTIQT7ABIES. 

Jan.  8.  Joseph  Hunter,  Esq.,  V.-P.,  in 
the  chair. 

Mr.  Philip  Delamotte  attended,  and  was 
admitted  Fellow.  Mr.  Delamotte  at  the 
same  time  exhibited  a  numter  of  beautifnl 
photographic  views  taken  by  him  in  Ox- 
ford. 

Mr.  Richard  James  Spiers  was  elected 
Fellow. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Hugo  exhibited  three 
very  fine  flint  spear-heads,  lately  obtained 
from  the  Carruthers  Collection. 

Mr.  Akerman,  Secretary,  read  an  ac- 
count of  the  opening  by  him  of  two  bar- 
rows in  Qloucestershire— one  at  Rnkwell, 
near  Chedworth,  a  village  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Northleach;  the  other  near 
Rodmarton,  about  five  miles  from  Ciren- 
cester. Both  these  barrows  had  been  pre- 
viously disturbed,  the  first  probably  in  the 
sixteenth  century  j  a  tag  of  a  lace  and  a 
fragment  of  glazed  pottery  having  been 
found  within  it,  but  no  sepulchral  re- 
mains. In  the  barrow  opened  near  Rod- 
marton were  found,  mingled  with  the  frag- 
ments of  a  rude  um  and  calcined  human 
bones,  a  portion  of  a  coin  of  Severus 
Alexander,  struck  in  his  second  consu- 
late. The  discovery  of  this  coin,  with 
an  obviously  Celtic  interment,  leads  to  the 
inference  that  this  tumulus  had  been  vio- 
lated during  the  Roman  occupation  of 
Britain, — the  coin  having  possibly  been 
lost  in  a  scramble  among  the  explorers. 

Mr.  Ouvry,  the  Treasurer,  exhibited  and 
read  descriptions  \xs  Mr.  Walford  of,  1.  A 
Royal  Charter  of  Hen.  III.  confirming  a 
grant  to  Magister  Henry  de  Ceme,  by 
John  de  Venuz,  of  the  town  of  Draioot  in 
Wilts ;  and,  2.  Counterpart  of  a  lease  for 
life  indented,  whereby  William  de  Rol- 
vestonc  grants  and  confirms  to  Petronilla 
de  Bovylle  of  Orthestone,  all  the  lands,  &c. 
in  that  town,  which  formerly  came  to  her 
by  the  death  of  her  sister  Alice. 

Mr.  John  Evans  communicated  Tran- 
scripts of  twenty-five  Letters  written  from 
the  Hngue  in  the  year  1655-6,  and  ad- 
dressed to  Sir  Edward  Nicholas  by  Eliza- 
beth Queen  of  Bohemia,  full  of  gossiping 
details  and  allusions  to  passing  politick 
events.  These  letters  are  invariably  ad- 
dressed "  Mr.  Secretarie,'*  subscribed  "your 
most  affectionat  frend,"  and  signed  with 
the  queen's  cypher. 

Jan,  15.  Joseph  Hunter,  Esq.,  V.-P.,  in 
the  chair. 

Mr.  Richard  James  Spiers  attended,  and 
was  admitted  Fellow. 

Bir.  George  Deuui,  anthor  of  the  *'Citi6i 


and  Sepulchres  of  Etruria,"  was  elected 
Fellow. 

Mr.  Joseph  Clarke  exhibited  an  object 
called  "the  Dumb  Borsholder  of  Chart, 
in  the  parish  of  Wateringbury,  in  the 
county  of  Kent."  Mr.  Clarke  states  that 
the  "Dumb  Borsholder"  was  always  first 
called  at  the  "  court-leet"  for  the  hundred 
of  Twyford,  when  its  keeper,  who  was 
yearly  appointed  by  this  court,  held  it  up 
to  the  call  with  a  neckcloth  or  handker- 
chief put  through  an  iron  ring  fixed  at  the 
top,  and  answered  for  it.  This  custom  has 
been  discontinued  since  1750 — 1760,  and 
the  "  Borsholder"  put  in  by  the  quarter 
sessions  for  Wateringbury  claims  liberty 
over  the  whole  parish.  The  object  ex- 
hibited is  in  reality,  perhaps,  the  bar  of 
an  ancient  auncer  or  steelyard ;  it  is  of  a 
light,  blackish  sort  of  wood,  thi^  feet  and 
half  an  inch  long. 

Mr.  Arthur  Ashpitel  then  read  a  com- 
munication "  On  Choirs  and  Chancels,  par- 
ticularly as  to  their  use  in  the  South  of 
Europe."  He  commenced  by  commenting 
on  the  difficult  position  an  architect  finds 
himself  in,  while  designing  chancels  for 
churches  in  the  revived  medieval  styles; 
that  any  one  with  any  feeling  for  Guthic 
art  must  see  how  necessary  it  was  to  the 
effect  of  the  building  to  have  a  long 
chancel;  that  in  ancient  buildings  they 
were  seldom  less  than  one-third  of  the 
total  length  of  the  edifice,  and  that  often 
the  chancel  was  equal  in  length  to  the 
nave ;  that  a  notion  had  lately  sprung  up 
that  the  laity  ought  to  be  always  excluded 
from  the  chancel,  while  at  the  same  time, 
by  a  strange  anomaly,  in  all  our  cathedrals 
the  laity  were  all  huddled  into  the  choirs, 
and  the  nav^  left  vacant,  so  that  it  was  a 
reproach  on  the  part  of  the  utilitarians 
that  one-third  of  our  churches,  and  three- 
fourths  of  our  cathedrals,  were  utterly 
wasted. 

Mr.  Ashpitel  then  said  that,  impressed 
with  these  notions,  he  carefully  noted,  in 
a  late  visit  to  Italy,  the  construction  of 
choirs  and  chancels,  the  uses  made  of  them, 
and  the  traditions  attached  to  their  uses. 
He  would  first  call  their  attention  to  what 
the  choir,  or  x^P^h  was  in  the  early  Chris- 
tian Church ;  then  to  its  changes  during 
the  roediffival  period ;  and  last,  to  its  pre- 
sent state  and  use  in  southern  Europe. 

The  Christian  church  was  not  a  copy 
of,  or  derived  from,  the  Pagan  temple  in 
any  way ;  but  from  the  Roman  Banliea, 
or  hall  of  justice.  From  worshipping  in 
caves  and  catacombs,  the  early  Christians 
were  permitted  by  wealthy  converts  to 
occupy  their  halls  (which  were  attached 
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to  most  great  men's  houses)  for  the  pur- 
poses of  worship  ;  and  the  form  was  found 
so  convenient,  that  in  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine  many  were  converted  into,  and  many 
buildings  of  similar  form  erected  as.  Chris- 
tian churches. 

He  then  went  into  a  close  description 
of  most  of  those  still  existing  at  Rome, 
and  exhibited  a  plan  of  San  Clemente, 
which  still  retains  in  every  respect  all  the 
features  it  possessed  in  the  days  of  Con- 
stantine.  There  was  a  large  semicircular 
niche  at  the  end  of  the  building,  in  the 
middle  of  which  the  altar  stood,  the  scats 
for  the  bishop  and  presbyters  being  close 
to  the  wall  behind  it :  this  was  on  a 
platform  ndsed  some  steps — never  less  than 
three.  At  the  top  of  this  was  a  railing 
called  cancelli,  or  KiyKXi^ts,  In  front  was 
a  space  enclosed  by  marble  slabs  about  four 
feet  high,  extending  a  short  way  down  the 
nave,  in  which  the  chorus  paallentium,  or 
choir  of  singers,  sat,  and  from  whence  it 
derived  its  name  of  choir,  or  x^pos.  On 
each  side  of  this  were  the  ambones  or  pul- 
pits, for  reading  the  gospels  and  epistles, 
and  for  preaching;  within  the  enclosure 
were  sung  the  psalms,  hymns,  and  doxo- 
logics. 

He  then  remarked  on  the  usage  of  the 
words  '*  Pagan"  and  "  Christian  art,"  as 
regarded  architecture,  and  explained  how 
the  use  of  these  terms,  originally  intended 
to  do  honour  to  medieval  art,  were  ridicu- 
lous and  offensive  in  the  extreme  to  the 
ears  of  Italians.  "  What !"  have  they  often 
said,  "are  those  buildings  in  which  the 
holy  apostles  and  their  successors  have 
preached,  which  have  been  imbued  with 
the  blood  of  saints  and  martyrs,  where 
synods  and  councils  have  sate,  and  which 
exist  to  the  presentday  unaltered — are  these 
to  be  called  Pagan  ?  while  that  style  which 
we  know  to  have  been  brought  from  the 
East  by  the  Crusaders,  and,  however  it 
may  have  flourished  in  the  North,  has  never 
even  taken  root  in  Rome, — is  this,  the 
Saracenic f  to  be  called  Christian,  while 
the  true  early  Christian,  the  style  of  the 
apostolic  age,  is  to  be  called  Pagan  ?  Mo- 
hammedan called  Christian,  and  Christian 
Pagan  ? — It  is  insulting  to  our  common 
sense."  It  was  difficult  to  answer  such 
remarks. 

Mr.  Ashpitel  then  took  a  rapid  sketch 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  monastic 
orders,  and  particularly  of  the  custom  still 
observed  in  the  Romish  Church,  whenever 
there  was  a  conventus,  or  assemblage  of  the 
clergy,  of  meeting  every  third  hour  of  the 
day  and  night  in  the  church,  and  reciting 
and  singing  certain  services  called  the  Ca- 
nonical Hours,  or,  more  commonly,  the 
Breviary  Services.    These  were  sung  in 


the  choir.  The  great  Roman  authority, 
Carraiger,  attributed  their  introduction 
to  Pope  Damasus  I.  (a.d.  371,)  but  our 
learned  divines.  Bingham  and  Joseph 
Mede,  thought  them  to  be  later. 

Soon  afttT  their  introduction,  choirs  seem 
to  have  been  enclosed.  The  best  authority 
on  this  point  is  the  celebrated  Durandus, 
who  says,  in  his  Rationale, — 

"  In  the  primitive  Church,  \.\\e periholus,  or  wall 
which  encircles  the  choir,  was  only  elbow  hif^h, 
and  which  is  still  observed  in  some  chiirches,'* 
(this  wall,  of  coarse,  stood  in  the  middle  of  Uie 
nave,  before  the  altar;  "but  in  this  time,*'  he 
says,  '*  almost  always  a  veil  is  hung  up,  or  a  wall 
interposed  between  the  clerfry  and  the  people, 
lest  they  should  mutually  look  at  each  other." 

From  this  system  of  raising  the  peribolus 
or  wall  round  the  choir,  may  be  traced  the 
present  state  of  choirs  and  chancels ;  one 
great  difference  being,  that  the  cancelli  or 
rails,  which  formerly  separated  the  altars 
from  choirs,  now  separate  the  choirs  from 
the  naves. 

That  the  laity  in  old  times  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  choirs  is  proved  by  many 
instances ;  in  none  more  so  than  by  Bar- 
clay, in  his  "  Shippe  of  Fooles,"  several 
passages  from  which  were  read;  one  of 
which  in  particular,  alluding  to  the  inde- 
cent behaviour  in  churches,  talks  of  men 
"  clapping  with  their  heeles  in  churche  and 
in  queire ;"  besides  the  custom  in  our  own 
country,  France,  and  in  Belgium. 

In  Italy  the  laity  enter  the  choirs,  and 
take  their  seats  in  the  stalls,  just  as  they 
do  here,  and  it  is  said  they  always  have 
done  so.  The  word  "  chancel"  is  unknown 
in  Italy  as  applied  to  a  part  of  the  build- 
ing ;  cancelli  mean  only  the  gates  or  rails 
before  the  choir,  or  core.  What  we  call 
chancel  or  choir  they  call  by  the  primitive 
term  of  tribune  (the  ^fia,  of  the  early 
Christians).  The  word  coro  is  applied  to 
any  part  of  the  building,  side-chapel  or 
otherwise,  where  the  choir  assemble;  such 
being  shifted  from  place  to  place,  accord- 
ing to  the  weather,  or  to  convenience.  But 
while  the  choir  are  assembled  there,  and 
it  is  a  coro,  the  gates  are  shut,  (oftentimes 
curtains  are  drawn,)  and  the  laity  are  care- 
fully excluded. 

Mr.  Ashpitel  then  explained  how  a  friend 
of  his  was  puzzled  by  telking  of  the  choir 
as  of  the  east  end  of  a  lai^  church,  when 
the  sacristan  said,  "No,  Sir,  this  is  the 
tribune;  the  choir  is  now  in  the  second 
chapel  on  the  right  of  the  nave — next  week 
it  will  be  in  the  Spanish  chapel,  in  the 
Green  cloister."  And  he  also  instanced, 
as  the  most  striking  illustration,  that  the 
churches  built  by  the  Jesuits  have  no  choirs 
or  chancels.  Ignatius  Loyola,  finding  how 
the  recital  of  the  breviary  services  at  every 
third  hoar  interfered  with  the  active  life 
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he  required  of  his  followers,  would  not  suf- 
fer them  to  do  so,  and  consequently  choirs 
were  useless,  and  are  never  huilt  in  his 
churches. 

He  then  shewed  that  the  notion  that  the 
laity  should  never  enter  the  choir  was 
quite  novel,  and  had  arisen  since  the  pub- 
lication of  a  translation  of  part  of  Duran- 
dus,  who  says,  "  that  the  Council  of  May- 
ence  had  determined  that  that  part  which 
is  divided  by  the  ndls  from  the  altar 
■bould  be  open  only  to  the  clergy  while 
chanting  -~  ptaUeviibus  iantum  patent 
clericisJ*  Now,  curiously  enough,  this 
dogma  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  canons 
of  the  Council  of  Mayence,  but  it  is  in 
those  of  the  second  Council  of  Tours  (a.d. 
660),  and  would  quite  agree  with  the  no- 
tion of  the  present  practice,  if  we  suppose 
by  psallens  clerieua  was  meant,  as  it  is  in 
the  present  day,  the  choir  while  the  bre- 
viary offices  are  going  on, — in  other  words, 
the  choir  while  it  is  a  choir :  but  on  read- 
ing the  words  of  the  canon  itself,  it  goes 
on  to  say,  "  but  for  praying  and  for  com- 
municating, let  the  holy  of  holies  itself  be 
open  to  the  laity  and  to  women,  as  the 
custom  is."  He  then  entered  at  length 
into  the  question  of  the  canons  of  the 
fourth  Council  of  Toledo,  and  of  the  sixth 
of  Constantinople,  and  described  the  use 
of  the  churches  in  Rome:  that  different 
services  are  held  in  different  parts  of  the 
edifices,  as  the  number  of  persons  present, 
or  other  convenience,  may  require;  the 
laity  being  freely  admitted  to  all  parts  of 
the  buildmg,  with  one  exception  only,  that 
they  are  always  excluded  fh>m  the  chapels 
iohUe  the  breviary  services  are  celebrating, 
but  as  soon  as  these  are  over  the  gates  are 
thrown  open,  and  masses  or  other  public 
services  said,  and  the  laity  admitted  again. 

Mr.  Ashpitel  then  alluded  to  some  tra- 
ditions extant  among  the  English  Catholics 
at  Rome :  one,  that  the  separation  of  the 
sexes  in  churches  was  said  to  have  been 
an  innovation  of  Zuinglius.  The  passage 
in  St.  Augustin's  De  Civitale  Dei,  he  was 
told,  alludes  to  a  practice  still  in  use  at 
Rome — that  on  certain  occasions  men  alone 
go  to  certain  churches,  and  women  to 
others,  not  that  there  is  a  separation  of  the 
sexes  in  the  same  church.  He  also  ex- 
plained that  there  is  no  "  orientation,"  as 
it  is  called,  of  churches  in  Italy,  and  that 
there  is  a  tradition  that  the  framers  of  the 
Prayer-book  used  the  phrase  "north  side  of 
the  altar,"  disliking  the  use  of  the  words 
"  gospel  side,"  or  comu  evangelii.  He  also 
related  another  tradition,  that  the  modem 
pronunciation  of  Latin  was  introduced  in 
the  time  of  Elixabeth ;  that  those  who  had 
received  a  foreign  eduoatioD,  and  so  be  sus- 
pected aft  MDUMury  prieitiH  might  be  de- 


tected as  soon  as  they  quoted  a  classic 
authority.  He  concluded  by  a  hope  that 
the  subject  might  be  more  carefully  inves- 
tigated, and  more  particularly  whether 
morning  prayer  and  occasional  services 
might  not  stUl  be  held  in  chancels,  rather 
than  scattering  people  thinly  over  a  large 
cold  church ;  and  also  whether  the  fact  of 
the  Church  of  England  having  determined 
that  the  altar  should  be  moveable  mny  not 
have  had,  and  may  not  still  have,  a  most 
important  bearing  on  this  subject. 

Errata  in  last  Report. 
Page  86 — for  "  some  prelate*"  read  "  some 
prelate." 

M         for  ClocArard  read  Cloci&ard. 

„        for  2Vaunceys  „    J^raunceys. 
for  Slaford      ,,     Sl^ord. 


BBITISH  ▲BOHJEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Jan.  14.  Qeorge  Qodwin,  F.R.S.,  F.S JL» 
V.-P.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Mogg,  of  Midsomer  Norton,  Capt. 
Auriol,  of  Blomefield-road,  Mr.  Bradley,  of 
Hampstead,  and  Mr.  Jenkins,  K.M.,  of 
Great  Presoot-street,  were  elected  Asso- 
ciates. 

Lithographic  drawings  of  a  Roman  am- 
phitheatre at  Poitiers,  and  various  puUi- 
cations,  were  presented. 

The  Chaimian,  in  accordance  with  the 
desire  of  the  council,  gave  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  life  of  John  Britton,  and  paid  & 
feeling  tribute  to  his  memory.  Mr.  Pet- 
tigrew  also  adverted  to  the  loss  they  had 
sustained  by  his  decease,  and  looked  beck 
with  melancholy  satisfiiction  to  having  en- 
joyed his  presence  to  so  late  a  period  as  the 
congress  in  Somersetshire,  in  the  autumn 
of  the  past  year.  The  evening  was  then 
devoted  to  the  reading  of  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Planch^,  "  On  the  Statuary  of  the  West 
Front  of  Wells  CatbedraL"  Its  elaborate 
nature  and  specification  of  details  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  making  an  ab- 
stract of  it ;  but  its  general  points  will  be 
found  in  the  following  notice.  The  paper 
itself,  with  iUustratioiw,  will  be  pnnted 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Planch^  commenced  his  observa- 
tions by  remarking,  that  he  had  discovered 
with  as  much  regret  as  alarm,  that  be 
must  inevitably  come  into  such  direct 
collision  with  one  of  the  most  highly  es- 
teemed authorities  on  such  subjects,  that 
one  or  the  other  must  "  so  to  the  wall ;" 
and  that,  as  in  many  other  respects,  he 
felt  himself  to  be  the  weakest,  the  recol- 
lection of  the  proverb  was  by  no  means 
consolatory ;  that  he  had  studied  with  the 
greatest  attention  and  interest  the  elabo- 
rate description  of  the  iconognqphy  of 
Wells  Cathedral  published  \sj  ProfesMr 
CoekaNl],  and  conyered  it  with  tiM  ob- 
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servations  and  drawings  of  preceding  an- 
tiquaries, checked  by  his  own  notes  and 
sketches  made  on  the  spot  during  the  late 
congress,  as  well  as  by  the  casts  in  the 
Cryfrtal  Palace,  and  the  photographs  of 
the  statues  he  had  since  been  enabled  to 
obtain.  He  then  proceeded  to  examine 
the  evidence  respecting  the  building  of 
the  west  front,  by  Bishop  Trotman,  which 
he  considered  to  be  very  vague  and  un- 
satisfactory;  and  after  <^ling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  meeting  to  the  great  differ- 
ences of  opinion  existing  between  the  late 
Mr.  Britton,  Professor  Cockerell,  and  Pro- 
fessor Willis,  on  the  subject,  commenced 
his  description  of  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable statues,  shewing  by  the  engrav- 
ings of  Carter  in  1785,  the  drawings  of 
Mr.  Powell  in  1810,  and  his  own  in  Au- 
gust last,  that  Mr.  Cockerell  had  partly 
mistaken  the  costume  and  symbols  upon 
which  he  had  relied  as  indi^xputable  proof 
of  the  persons  intended  to  be  represented. 
Mr.  Planch^  pointed  out  that  in  Carter's 
time  there  was  one  of  the  Apostles  in  the 
upper  tier  of  statues  bearing  a  key,  and 
if  that  etching  could  be  at  all  relied  on, 
there  ¥ras  an  end  to  the  supposition  that 
the  statue  with  the  crown  and  globe  was 
meant  for  St.  Peter,  and  of  the  deductions 
drawn  from  it  respecting  the  ultra-papisti- 
cal politics  of  Bishop  TVotman.  He  ven- 
tured to  express  his  opinion  that,  amongst 
all  the  statues  on  the  historical  tier,  there 
was  not  one  that  could  now  be  identified ; 
and  but  one  that  could  with  any  proba- 
bility be  guessed  at,  viz.  the  crowned 
statue  bearing  a  cup  or  bowl — the  usual 
mode  of  representing  King  Edward  the 
Martyr.  After  a  minute  description  of 
the  costume  of  the  principal  royal,  eccle- 
siastical, and  military  statues,  illustrated 
by  effigies  and  illuminations  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  he  concluded  by 
regretting  that  Mr.  Cockerell,  whose  mo- 
tives he  f\illy  appreciated,  and  whose  ta- 
lents he  highly  respected,  had  not  con- 
fined his  labours  to  accurate  delineation 
of  the  whole  of  the  existing  statues,  and 
precise  notions  of  the  dates  and  character 
of  the  repairs,  restorations,  and  alterations 
some  of  them  had  undergone  within  the 
last  sixty  or  seventy  years.  This  would 
have  been  a  real  boon  to  antiquaries,  in 
lieu  of  which  he  (Mr.  C.)  had  yielded  to  the 
temptation  of  endeavouring  to  establish  a 
gorgeous  hypothesis,  which  could  only  be 
sustained  by  the  distortion  of  fiEict  and  the 
sacrifice  of  probability.  Mr.  Cockerell  had 
not  even  done  himself  justice  on  points 
whereon  he  might  possibly  be  correct: 
his  idea  might  be  true  in  the  main :  but, 
as  the  lawyers  would  say,  "  he  had  over- 
proved  his  ease."    How  stood  the  ftets 


which  he  had  brought  forward  as  his  land- 
marks in  the  voyage  of  discovery  ?  Ina 
holds  no  "  church," — Ethelburga  no  "char- 
ter;** Athektan  wears  no  "conspicuous 
gem,**  but  a  common  ring  and  pin-fibula; 
Hugh  the  Great  no  "  sword  of  Constan- 
tine,"  but  the  ordinary  weapon  of  an  Anglo- 
NonuHn  nobleman ;  Fulk  of  Anjou  is  not 
in  "Oriental  costume,"  but  in  a  well- 
known  military  habit  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury ;  Edgar  Athelin^  has  neither  *'  palmer- 
staff"  nor  "habit,**  but  is  armed  with  a 
sword  and  buckler ;  Robert  Curthose  has 
no  "  short  boot  ;**  St.  Neot,  "  carrying  the 
upper  part  of  his  own  head  in  his  hands," 
never  lost  any  portion  of  it ;  the  drapery 
said  to  be  borne  by  Brighthelm  and  St. 
Augustine  has  not  the  least  resemblance  to 
the  "  archiepiscopal  pallium  ;**  and  the  lat- 
ter, in  Carter's  time,  carried  on  the  dra- 
pery something  like  a  round  pot  or  box, 
which  would  lead  me  to  believe  the  statue 
(which,  though  much  defaced,  was  of  verr 
youthful  and  feminine  appearance,  with 
long  hair  flowing  over  the  shoulders,)  was 
intended  to  represent  either  Mary  Magda- 
len with  the  pot  of  ointment, — if  a  female, 
— or  St.  Cosmo,  if  a  male, — who  was  usu- 
ally so  depicted,  &c 

"  1  am  weary  (said  Mr.  Planch*)  of  dis- 
agreeing with  Mr.  Cockerell,  and  I  feel 
I  must  have  wearied  you:  but  what 
other  course  was  left  me,  if  I  ventured 
to  touch  the  subject  at  all?  It  was 
impossible  to  ignore  the  statements  and 
opinions  of  so  distinguished  an  artist,  so 
accomplished  a  scholar.  It  is  the  very 
weight  of  his  name,  the  European  reputa- 
tion he  so  deservedly  possesses,  which  com- 
pels me  to  put  my  feeble  protest  upon 
record.  Written  by  him,  and  published 
by  Mr.  Parker,  of  Oxford,  the  beautiful 
volume  I  have  been  forced,  as  it  were,  to 
review,  U  a  work  of  authority  which  wiU 
be  referred  to  by  all  subsequent  enquirers. 
Mr.  Murray,  in  his  "Handbook  for  So- 
mersetshire,** Messrs.  Seymour  and  Waring 
in  their  "  Ghiide  to  the  Mediseval  Court  H 
the  Crystal  Palace,"  have  already  given 
extensive  circulation  to  those  statement! 
and  opinions.  If  they  prove  to  be  erro- 
neous, how  incalculable,  how  irremediable 
may  be  the  mischief!  It  is  probable  we 
may  never  obtain  any  clue  to  guide  us 
safely  through  this  marvellous  labyrinth, 
this  'mighty  maze,'  with  or  'without  a 
plan ;'  and  that  these  statues  will  continue 
to  be  called  by  the  names  so  great  an  au- 
thority has  chosen  to  confer  on  them.  I 
myself  should  never  have  questioned  them, 
had  not  my  attention  been  drawn  so  forci- 
bly to  the  subject  during  our  recent  con- 
gress :  I  should  have  t^ken  for  granted 
that  all  had  been  done  that  learning,  art, 
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and  zeal  could  accomplish ;  that,  on  exami- 
nation, I  could  not  conscientiously  do  so 
gives  me  the  more  regret,  as  I  fear  the  con- 
tinuous avowal  of  diametrically  opposite 
impressions  may,  in  spite  of  all  my  endea- 
vours, have  imparted  an  air  of  personality 
to  this  paper,  which  is  as  foreign  to  my 
feelings  as  to  my  object." 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which 
ensued,  and  in  which  Mr.  Godwin,  Mr. 
Pettigrew,  and  Mr.  Black  took  part,  Mr. 
Planch^  fHirther  observed,  that  although 
the  majority  of  the  statues  were  attired 
in  the  costume  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
tweltth  century,  a  few  appeared  to  be  of 
much  later  date;  and  he  suggested,  that 
even  granting  Bishop  Trotman  had  rebuilt 
the  west  front,  it  by  no  means  followed 
that  statues  executed  at  an  earlier  period 
should  not  have  been  replaced,  or  that  ad- 
ditions and  alterations  had  not  been  made 
by  subsequent  prelates.  The  statue  of 
Bishop  Butwith  was  there  in  support  of 
the  latter  suggestion ;  and  Mr.  Powell,  who 
had  carefully  examined  the  whole  work  in 
1810,  stated  in  his  MS.,  as  if  from  some 
authority,  that  some  of  the  other  statues 
near  the  west  window  had  been  erected  by 
Bishop  Butwith.  Mr.  Planch!  contended 
that  it  was  idle  to  draw  conclusions  from  the 
very  questionable  evidence  we  were  in  pos- 
session of  at  present.  He  had  confined  him- 
self to  facts,  which  spoke  for  themselves. 


ABCHiEOLOOICAX  IN8TITT7TE. 

Jan.  2.  John  Mitchell  Eemble,  Esq.,  in 
the  chair. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the 
executive  committee  of  the  great  Exhi- 
bition of  Art-Treasures,  to  be  opened  at 
Manchester  in  May  next,  regarding  the 
proposed  formation  of  an  extensive  series 
of  examples,  andeut  and  mediaeval,  with 
the  object  of  illustrating  in  as  instructive 
and  complete  a  manner  as  possible,  the 
manners  and  arts  of  bygone  times.  Mr.  J. 
B.  Waring,  to  whom  the  direction  of  this 
highly  iuteresting  object  has  been  en- 
trusted, stated  that  the  proposed  museum 
of  art  would  be  quite  distinct  from  the 
galleries  of  pictures,  the  arrangement  of 
which  has  been  committed  to  Mr.  G. 
Scharf,  jun.  The  museum  will  occupy  the 
gprcat  central  nave,  500  feet  long  and  100 
broad;  the  collections  will  be  arranged  in 
glass-cases  occupying  a  space  25  feet  in 
width  on  each  side ;  they  will  be  classified 
chronologically,  and  according  to  material 
or  the  distinctive  character  of  each  manu- 
facture, commencing  with  the  examples  of 
the  earliest  periods,  and  bringing  down 
the  series  to  our  own  times.  Such  a  dis- 
play of  the  g^radual  development  of  manu- 
fiftctures  and  prooenee  of  art-decoraUon 
12 


as  applied  to  all  the  objects  of  dfdly  and 
personal  use,  from  the  rude  productions  of 
the  Celtic  period,  through  the  exquisite 
examples  of  the  various  arts  of  the  middle 
ages,  must  render  these  collections  highly 
interesting  to  the  archaeologist,   and  of 
great  practical  advantage  to  the  manu- 
^cturer.     The  reliques  of  antiquity  thus 
combined  with  the  choicest  productions  of 
art  of  the  highest  class,  in  works  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  will  assume  a  new  and 
extended  importance;  and  their  value  as 
historical  illustrations  of  the  prepress  of 
the  arts,  and  their  influence  on  the  social 
conditions  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
world,   will    be    displayed    most  advan- 
tageously in  a  series  such  as  it  is  now  pro- 
pcMed  to  form.    Mr.  Waring  observed  that, 
when  the  materials  supplied  through  the 
liberality  of  contributors  to  this  museum 
would  allow  of  such  arrangement,  subdi- 
visions would  be  formed  to  illustrate  par- 
ticular classes  of  work,  such  as  the  arts  of 
the  armourer,  the  locksmith,  the  cutler,  or 
the  watchmaker;  whilst  the  great  divisions 
of  the  scheme  of  arrangement,  amounting 
to  about  20,  would  comprise  sculpture,  in 
various  materials,  metal- work,  the  ceramic 
art,  in  all  its  varied  processes,  enamel, 
niello,  glass  and  painted  glass,  furniture, 
mosaic  work,  jewellery,  costume,  textile 
fabrics  and  tapestries,  works  in  leather, 
glyptic  art,  seals,  medallions,  &c.     It  will 
be  a  special  object  of  attention  to  obtain 
examples  not  remarkable  alone  for  their 
attractive  aspect,  but  valuable  as  materials 
for  tbe  history  of  the  arts,  and  best  suited 
to  assist  the  study  of  the  characteristic 
peculiarities  of  each  process  to  be  illus- 
trated.    The  project  appears  to  have  re- 
ceived already  the  con^  encouragement 
of   many    distinguished    collectors,    and 
amongst  those  whose  treasures  of  ancient 
art  have  been  promised  in  f\itherance  of 
this  museum,  may  be  named,  the   Earl 
Cadogan,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  Lord  Has- 
tings, Lord  de  L'Isle  and  Dudley,  the  Eurl 
Cowper,   Sir  Anthony  Rothschild,  Bart., 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  Rev.  W.  Sneyd,  Mr. 
Henry  Howard,  of  Corby  Castle,  General 
Lygon,  Mr.  Joseph  Mayer,  of  Liverpool, 
possessor  of  the  valuable  Faussett  collec- 
tions, Mr.  Richard  Ford,  Mr.  Stirlingr,  M.P., 
Mr.  Danby   Seymour,   M.P.,  with  many 
others.     Through  the    liberality  of  Col. 
Meyrick,  of  Ck)0(1rich  Court,  the  precious 
asseuiblage  of  middle-age  examples  collect- 
ed bv  the  late  Mr.  Douce  has  been  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Manchester  com- 
mittee, including  the  remarkable  series  of 
sculptures  in  ivory;  and  these  last,  com- 
bined with  the  important  acquisition  from 
the  Fejervary  museum,  now  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Mayer,  will  supply  a  display  of  the 
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art  of  scalptiire  in  ivory,  from  the  diptychs 
of  the  Roman  consals  to  the  exquisite 
works  of  the  cinque-cento  period,  on  a 
scale  never  hitherto  contemplated.  Mr. 
Keinble,  in  tendering  to  the  Manchester 
Executive  Committee  the  cordial  assurance 
of  the  sympathy  with  which  all  antiquaries 
and  archseological  societies  must  regard  so 
important  an  undertaking,  stat<^d  that  the 
central  committee  of  thu  Institute  had, 
with  the  spedal  concurrence  of  their  noble 
President,  L(»*d  Talbot,  sought  every  means 
of  giving  furtherance  to  the  design ;  and 
that  a  sulM»mmittee  of  friendly  co-opera- 
tion had  been  appointed,  to  aflbrd  every 
possible  assistance  on  the  occasion.  Mr. 
Kemble  had  consented  to  undertake  the 
arrangement  of  the  Celtic  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  portion  of  the  collections,  and  he 
could  not  too  strongly  urge  upon  the 
attention  of  the  members  of  the  Institute 
the  importance  of  so  valuable  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  illustration  of  the  history 
of  art,  through  the  progressive  examples, 
commencing  with  the  earliest  vestiges 
of  civilization.  Mr.  Westwood,  Prc^essor 
Donaldson,  and  other  members,  expressed 
hearty  interest  in  the  proposition,  and  their 
sense  of  its  important  bearing  on  the  culti- 
vation of  public  taste,  as  destined  to  pre- 
sent that  instructive,  scientifically  com- 
bined illustration  of  ancient  arts,  to  be 
sought  in  vain  at  the  British  Moseum  or 
other  national  collections. 

The  Rev.  J.  O.  Gumming,  of  Lichfield, 
read  a  memoir  on  the  Sculptured  Crosses 
and  Monuments  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  as  also 
on  the  Runic  inscriptions  which  they  bear, 
and  the  peculiar  character  of  their  orna- 
mentation, as  compared  with  the  early 
sculptured  monuments  of  North  Britain 
and  of  Ireland.  A  series  of  casts  had  been 
made  from  some  of  the  early  Christian 
monuments  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  Mr. 
Cumraing  had  endeavoured  to  form  as  ex- 
tensive a  collection  as  possible,  in  the  mu- 
seum at  King  William's  College  there,  in 
the  hope  of  arousing  some  interest  in  the 
local  antiquities — more  especially  the  ves- 
tiges of  the  occupation  of  the  Island  by 
the  Northmen,  from  the  tenth  to  the  thir- 
teenth century.  About  forty  monumental 
crosses  still  exist,  whilst  others  might 
doubtless  be  brought  to  light;  and  Mr. 
Cumming  had  recently  obtained  a  fresh 
example  of  considerable  interest,  which 
had  been  built  up  in  the  church-tower  of 
Kirk  Braddan.  He  proposes  shortly  to 
publish  a  detailed  account  of  all  these 
curious  early  Christian  monuments  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  as  also  of  the  history  of 
Rushen  Abb^. 

Mr.  Kemble  read  a  memoir  on  notices 
of  heathen  interment  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
charters,  more  particularly  in  the  detailed 
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statements  which  Hiey  hav«  preserved  of 
the  boundaries  of  estates.  That  peculiarity, 
as  Mr.  Kemble  observed,  renders  the  col* 
lection,  for  which  archeeologists  are  so 
dei'ply  indebted  to  him,  in  the  Code» 
Diplomaticus,  of  such  general  interest  and 
value.  We  look  in  vain  for  anything  simi* 
lar  in  the  charters  of  other  Teutonic  popu- 
lations, whilst  we  have  derived  from  the 
boundaries  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  charten 
more  important  information  respecting  the 
relations  of  the  various  classes,  the  modes 
of  culture,  the  political  and  municipal  divi- 
sions of  the  country,  than  from  all  other 
sources  of  information  combined.  The 
funeral  tumuli  frequently  occur  amongst 
the  boundaries  of  estates,  upwards  of  150 
instances  having  fallen  under  Mr.Kemble's 
notice  in  the  compilation  of  the  Codex, 
The  more  g^eral  expression  is,  '  the  hea* 
then  burial-place;'  in  other  instances  the 
expressions  are  more  definite,  the  '  barrow* 
and  the '  low,'  mostly  distinguished  by  some 
personal  name.  In  some  instances  the 
'  land-mark'  is  distingnished  as  the  'borrow' 
that  was  dug  into.  Mr.  Kemble  offered 
some  highly  valuable  observations  in  re- 
gard to  t^e  prevalence  of  the  practice  of 
cremation,  and  the  evidence  in  connexion 
with  that  subject  supplied  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  names  of  places ;  and  he  related  the 
remarkable  results  of  certain  excavations 
made  under  his  direction  in  Germany, 
which  had  thrown  an  important  light 
upon  that  interesting  subject  of  archseo- 
logical enquiry. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Gunner  gave  an  account 
of  the  MS.  treasures  preserved  in  the 
library  of  Winchester  College,  especially 
a  volume  which  contains,  amongst  various 
matters  of  curious  local  interest,  a  contem- 
porary Life  of  Wykeham.  Bp.  Lowth  had 
regarded  this  book  as  having  been  actually 
in  the  possession  of  that  distinguished  pre- 
late, but  Mr.  Gunner  stated  his  belief  that 
the  supposition  was  not  g^unded  on  any 
sufficient  evidence.  The  MS.  appears  to 
have  been  written  in  the  times  of  Bishop 
Orlton,  and  it  comprises  the  fatH  of  the 
see  of  Winchester,  a  list  of  the  benefices  in 
the  patronage  of  the  bishop,  with  a  sum- 
mary of  the  taxation  of  the  dioceses  in  the 
province  of  Canterbury,  about  the  year 
1345,  and  other  entries  relating  to  eccle- 
siastical afl&drs  at  the  period. 

Mr.  Bemhard  Smith  exhibited  a  frag- 
ment of  the  horn  of  the  extinct  red  deer, 
found  recently  in  Wychwood  Forest,  and 
ffishioned  to  serve  as  the  mounting  for  an 
implement  or  axe-head  of  fiint,  being  per- 
forated also  for  the  adjustment  of  the  haft. 
Mr.  Kemble  produced  a  series  of  drawings 
from  similar  objects  in  continental  mu- 
seums, and  stated  that,  so  fiir  as  he  was 
aware,  no  example  ef  its  class  had  been 
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hitherto  discoyered  in  England.  Similar 
reliques  have  been  noticed  repeatedly  in 
France,  and  specimens  found  near  Amiens 
are  described  by  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  in 
his  notices  of  Celtic  antiquities.  Mr.  Pol- 
lard brought  an  axe-head  of  stone  found 
on  Hounslow  Heath; — several  of  similar 
form  have  been  discovered  there,  and  are 
in  the  collection  of  Lord  Londesborough. 
He  produced  also  for  comparison  a  stone 
relique  of  the  same  class  found  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  and  closely  resembling 
in  form  the  type  usually  occurring  amongst 
Norwegian  antiquities. 

Miss  Mary  Walker  contributed  a  col- 
lection of  Roman  reliques  found  at  the 
station  of  Ma^na  Castra,  Eenchester,  in 
Herefordshire,  consisting  of  coins,  personal 
ornaments,  pottery,  scorise,  mosaic-work, 
and  various  objects  of  jet,  bone,  and  metal. 
Amongst  reliques  of  ancient  glass  there 
occurred  a  fragment  possibly  indicating 
the  usage  of  glazing  windows  in  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  Romans.  These  antiquities  had 
been  preserved  by  Mr.  Hardwick,  on  whose 
estate  the  site  of  the  station  is  situated, 
and  who  watches  with  laudable  vigilance 
the  frequent  discoveries  which  occur  there. 
Mr.  Thomas  Wright  has  given  a  very  in- 
teresting account  of  Kenchester  in  this 
Magazine,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  124. 

Mr.  Le  Keux  exhibited  a  portfolio  of 
drawings  of  churches  in  Berkshire,  by  Mr. 
Buckler,  an  extensive  series  of  facsimiles 
of  rare  Roman  coins,  and  a  collection  of 
illuminated  initial  letters,  of  very  richly 
decorated  execution,  from  a  MS.  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Mr.  West  wood  brought 
some  drawings  of  the  remarkable  archi- 
tectural features  of  the  church  of  St. 
Wollos,  at  Newport,  Monmouthshire. 

The  Rev.  F.  Dyson  sent  for  examination 
two  objects  of  steel,  part  of  a  large  deposit 
lately  found  near  Otreai  Malvern.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  been  implements 
used  in  ancient  mining  operations. 

It  was  announced  that  at  the  ensmng 
meeting,  on  Feb.  6,  Mr.  Westwood  would 
read  a  paper  on  the  curious  Ornamentation 
and  peculiar  character  of  early  Sculptured 
Monuments  in  North  Britiun,  as  illustrated 
by  the  magnificent  volume  recently  edited 
for  the  Spalding  Club  by  Mr.  Stu^.  Mr. 
W.  Burges  will  also  g^ve  a  memoir  on  the 
interesting  reliques  of  Queen  Theodelinda, 
preserved  at  Monza. 

Y0BK8HISS  PHILOSOPHICAL  BOOIETT. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  held  on  Tues- 
day, Jan.  6,  an  impression  of  a  seal  was 
presented  which  was  found  in  the  grave- 
yard of  Beverley  Minster,  and  which  b 
now  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Brereton,  of 
that  place.  It  exhibits  a  figure  mounted 
on  horseback,  with  a  drawn  swoordy  and 


the  legend  appears  to  be  -^  s.  iibien  seois 
DE  KE  -^  E  -f-  BOOAiN.  The  douor  of  the 
impression,  Mr.  £.  Tindall,  of  Bridlington, 
supposes  it  to  belong  to  the  last  king  of 
Ulster  or  Munster. 

A  large  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities 
made  by  the  late  George  Charles  Cheap, 
Esq.,  of  Elrington,  was  presented  by  his 
sisters.  It  consists  of  the  articles  usually 
found  in  sepulchres,  the  vases  surmounted 
with  the  head  of  a  man,  a  jackal,  a  cyno- 
cephalus  and  a  hawk,  in  which  the  viscera 
of  the  mummy  were  deported;  wooden 
figures  of  a  hawk  and  a  jackal,  porcelain 
and  wooden  figures  of  Osiris,  a  mummy 
of  an  ibis  and  a  serpent,  and  two  rolb 
containing  fragments  of  papyri,  with  hiero- 
glyphic and  hieratic  characters,  and  sandals 
of  rushes.  Among  the  objects  brought  by 
Mr.  Cheap  from  Egypt,  as  appeared  from 
the  catalogue,  were  some  of  those  frag- 
ments of  pottery,  with  Greek  inscriptions, 
which  have  formed  the  subject  of  a  learned 
dissertation  by  Niebuhr,  in  an  appendix  to 
Gau's  Monumeru  de  la  Nubie.  Mr.  Cheap's 
specimens  were  brought  from  Elephantine, 
but  they  have  been  found  as  high  up 
the  Nile  as  Dakkeh  in  Nubia,  where  a 
frontier  garrison  against  the  Ethiopians 
was  maintained  in  the  imperial  times. 
Niebuhr  refers  some  of  them  to  the  time 
of  Caracalla  and  Geta.  They  are  in  general 
receipts  or  acknowledgments  of  rations  of 
com,  scratched  with  a  pointed  instrument 
by  the  Roman  soldiers,  on  a  tile  or  pot- 
sherd ;  the  language  is  Greek,  but  barba- 
rous and  ungrammatical — firirdpav  being 
used  for  the  accusative  of  /liirrip,  iv  joined 
with  a  genitive,  and  titri,  in  the  sense  of 
fcithj  with  a  dative.  Such  a  corruption  of 
language  was  to  be  expected  as  the 
result  of  intercourse  with  a  barbarous 
nation.  It  resembles  the  Creole  French  of 
the  West  Indies,  the  lingua  franca  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  Latin  spoken  in 
the  countries  of  the  Romance  tongues, 
from  the  sixth  century  to  the  eleventh. 
A  similar  use  of  fragments  of  pottery  pre- 
vailed at  Athens  and  in  Rome.  The  oHrO' 
citm  derived  its  name  firom  the  potsherd, 
6arpaKoif,  on  which  the  name  of  the  citizen 
was  scratched,  whose  virtue,  or  talent,  or 
ambition,  made  him  dangerous  to  the  de- 
mocracy ;  and  the  connexion  of  the  Latin 
auffiragium  with  tuffHngo,  "  to  break  in 
small  pieces,"  shews  how  votes  were  given 
among  the  Romans. 

Among  the  modem  curiosities  brought 
by  Mr.  Cheap  from  Nubia  is  a  wooden 
heaiUrest,  exactly  resembling  in  form  those 
which  were  used  bv  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
and  which  are  found  in  the  tombs  of 
Thebes ;  a  singular  example  of  the  tenacity 
of  custom  amidst  all  the  changes  of  inati- 
iatikms,  language^  and  religi(m 
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Deo.  10. 
Montreal, — Destruction  of  the  Cathe- 
dral.— A  very  disastrous  fire  occurred  here, 
which  has  left  Christ  Church,  the  English 
cathedral,  a  heap  of  rains.  The  first  Pro- 
testant church  erected  in  Montreal  after 
the  cession  of  the  Canadas,  it  had  become 
a  time-honoured  edifice,  and  as  such  was 
endeared  to  a  large  congregation  by  many 
and  hallowed  associations.  It  was  filled 
with  monumental  tablets  of  a  bygone  gene- 
ration ;  these  have  been  all  destroyed  and 
irretrievably  lost,  to  the  great  regret  of 
many  of  their  descendants  who  assem- 
bled within  its  walls.  A  splendid  organ, 
considered  one  of  the  finest  on  this  conti- 
nent, is  also  lost.  The  origin  of  the  fire 
is  unknown,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have 
arisen  from  some  defect  in  the  stove-pipes 
or  flues.  It  was  first  discovered  about 
midnight,  in  the  western  gallery  of  the 
church,  and  in  about  half-an*hour  after- 
wards was  supposed  to  be  effectually  ext  n- 
guished,  so  that  no  effort  was  made  to  save 
anything  from  the  body  of  the  church. 
But  the  Fates  willed  it  otherwise.  The 
building  was  constructed  with  a  space  of 
about  ten  inches  between  the  external  walls 
and  the  lathing ;  up  this  interval  the  fire 
insidiously  crept  when  all  was  thought 
secure,  and  burst  out  in  the  roof  with  re- 
doubled fury  about  one  o'clock,  and  thence 
soon  extended  to  the  steeple,  wrapping  the 
whole  in  a  mass  of  lurid  flame.  At  about 
two  o'clock,  just  before  the  steeple  fell,  the 
sight  was  grand  indeed.  The  spire,  a  very 
beautiful  one, — the  sight  of  which  had  of- 
ten gladdened  the  eyes  of  the  returning  tra- 
veller when  still  distant  from  his  home, — 
was  completely  enveloped  in  flames  up  to 
the  cross  at  its  extreme  point.  Up  the  in- 
terior the  flames  were  heard  rushing  and 
roaring  like  the  "  noise  of  many  waters." 
The  old  clock,  which  had  warned  so  many 
of  the  flight  of  time,  ticked  its  last  at  two 
o'clock.  Al)out  twenty  minutes  afterwards 
the  tall  steeple  reeled  for  a  moment,  and 
thf'n  fell  over  on  to  the  roof  of  the  adjoining 
buildings,  belonging  to  Mr.  Mussen,  which 


were  in  consequence  set  flre  to  and  consi- 
derably injured.  The  only  thing  rescued 
fVom  the  interior  of  the  buildi-  g  was  a 
copy  of  the  "  Last  Supper,"  which  stood 
over  the  communion-table.  The  books, 
registers,  and  records,  which  were  in  the 
vestry,  were  all  saved,  as  well  as  the  dio- 
cesan library.  Great  complaints  are  made 
of  the  want  of  water  at  the  commencement 
of  the  fire.  It  appears  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  enormous  pressure  of  the 
new  waterworks,  it  is  not  considered  safe 
to  leave  the  full  head  on  when  the  city  is 
not  drawing.  From  some  mismanagement, 
or  a  proper  want  of  system,  considerable 
delay  ensued  after  the  alarm  was  g^ven, 
before  the  man  at  the  reservoir  opened  the 
valves,  and  much  valuable  time  was  there- 
fore lost,  enabling  the  fire  to  attain  a  height 
which  it  was  impossible  to  subdue. 

Deo.  30. 

Chreat  Snowetorm. — The  moors  of  York- 
shire have  been  visited  by  one  of  the  most 
severe  storms  of  wind  and  snow  expe- 
rienced in  that  locality  for  a  very  long 
period.  The  storm  set  in  on  Christmas- 
night  with  severe  frost  and  a  heavy  down- 
fall of  snow.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Skipton  its  effects  are  very  disastrous,  and 
they  have  been  experienced  with  more  or 
less  severity  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Craven  district,  in  which  the  farmers  have 
sustained  serious  losses.  The  high  prevail- 
ing winds  drove  the  snow  like  an  avaLmche 
before  them,  and  the  sheep  have  had  to  be 
dug  from  drifts  three  and  four  yards  in 
depth.  One  farmer,  who  had  nearly  500 
sheep  out,  has  scarcely  recovered  a  tithe 
of  them  alive.  On  the  Conistone  Moor 
thirty  sheep  were  taken  out  dead  from  one 
of  the  drifts ;  on  Embsay  Moor  nine  were 
found  huddled  together  in  a  nmilar  hole ; 
on  Cracoe  Fell  a  large  number  were  either 
smothered  in  the  snowdrifts  or  frozen  to 
death;  indeed,  throughout  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood similar  disastrous  losses  have  been 
experienced  by  the  farmers. 

Altered  Manners  in  France. — "  I  have 
said  that  the  French  have  lately  imitated 
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the  English  a  good  deal.  Any  one  who 
has  lived  in  Paris  a  few  years  can  testify 
to  that  fact.  Some  yean  back  scarcely 
anybody  ever  thought  of  taking  tea,  and 
the  English  who  asked  for  it  in  cafes  could 
not  always  get  it — and  when  they  did, 
were  regarded  with  a  sort  of  bewildered 
astonishment  as  they  drank  it ; — in  some 
parts  of  Fiance  tea  was  even  considered  a 
medicine,  and  it  was  the  druggist,  not  the 
grocer,  who  dealt  in  it !  Now  tea  is  as 
common  as  can  be— yon  cannot  go  into  a 
decent  house  without  finding  it,  and  in  a 
cafe  you  will  see  a  dozen  people  taking  it 
at  a  time.  Some  years  back  the  English- 
man who  took  brandy-and-waterwas  looked 
on  as  a  savage;  now  everybody  drinks 
In-andy-and-water,  and  the  concoction  is 
called  by  the  English  name  Gsoa.  Very 
little  beer  was  dronk  some  years  ago ;  now 
the  quantity  tippled  is  prodigious ;  even 
English  ales  and  stouts  are  well  known 
here.  Whut  the  French  called  rosbif  was 
the  vilest  abomination  ever  known,  and 
was  cut  into  a  sort  of  roll  of  extraordinary 
fashion ;  now  ro^^is  cooked  and  cut  into 
joints  in  the  English  way.  For  many 
years  there  was  only  one  decent  English 
eating-house  in  Paris»  where  one  could  get 
a  plain,  wholesomie  English  dinner;  now 
there  are  at  least  a  score«  and,  strange  to 
say,  that  for  one  Englishman  who  goes  to 
them,  a  dozen  French  go.  In  imiti^ion  of 
the  English,  too,  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  Parisians  now  use  the  coal-fires  instead 
of  wood;  they  wear  garments  resembling 
the  English  cut ;  and  they  are  extensive 
readers  of  English  novels^  either  in  the 
original  or  translated.  —  Correspondent, 
Nottingham  Journal. 

Sffdmey  University,  —  This  magnificent 
structure  is  progressing  rapidly,  the  ma- 
son-work of  the  great  hall  being  within  a 
few  months  of  completion.  It  would  be 
difficult  lor  those  who  have  not  seen  the 
edifice  to  form  any  adequate  conception  of 
the  grandeur  of  its  design,  or  the  artistic 
truthftilness  with  which  that  design  is 
being  carried  out.  Every  portion  of  the 
building  is  massive,  elegant,  and  sugges- 
tive of  the  highest  attributes  of  architec- 
tural beauty,  yet  withal  manifesting  a  high 
degree  of  the  useful  combined  with  the 
beautiful  The  total  devation  of  the  fine 
string-cornice,  which  is  dotted  with  elabo- 
rately carved  bosses,  is  forty-four  feet. 
The  northern  face  of  the  edifice,  having 
attained  its  proper  height*  is  now  being 
surmounted  by  the  battlement,  which  gives 
to  the  building  a  highly-finished  appear- 
ance. Of  the  numerous  fine  specimens  of 
carvings  that  of  the  royal  and  vice-regal 
arms  is  worthy  of  qpeeial  mention.  It  is 
placed  over  the  principal  entrance  of  the 


hall  of  the  institution,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
add  greatly  to  the  general  effect.  There 
are  about  100  persons  employed  on  the 
works,  and  the  greatest  energy  obtiuns  in 
all  departments  of  the  work.  It  is  believed 
that  the  hall  and  offices  immediately  ad- 
joining will  be  sufficiently  forward  to  ad- 
mit of  the  business  of  the  univermty  being 
carried  on  in  that  building  in  about  twelve 
months. — Sydney  Empire. 

Jan.  1. 

The  Bvtterstone  on  Cotherston  Moor. — 
The  Butterstone  is  a  boulder,  one  of  th« 
many  remarkable  stones  scattered  over  a 
wide  surface  of  the  valley  of  the  Tees,  and 
claiming  no  affinity  with  the  rocks  of  the 
district.  It  is  supposed  that  those  boulders* 
at  a  remote  geological  epoch,  were  depo- 
sited in  their  present  situations  through 
the  agency  of  glaciers.  It  was  during  tibe 
great  plague  of  1636,  which  desolated 
the  whole  of  the  North  of  England,  that 
the  Butterstone  received  its  name.  The 
fairs  and  mtirkets  of  Barnard  Castle  and 
the  neighbouring  towns  were  *'  cried 
down,''  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  in- 
fection, and  the  country-people  had  to  de- 
vise methods  for  the  exchange  of  their 
products.  Tradition  has  handed  down 
that  a  large  brazen  vessel,  constantly 
kept  foil  of  water,  stood  upon  the  Butter- 
stone. Tlie  farmers  brought  their  butter 
and  eggs  and  placed  them  on  the  stone, 
and  then  retired;  upon  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  towns  assembled,  and  put- 
ting money  in  the  basin*  took  away  the 
articles  left.  The  sale  of  wheat  and  cattle 
was  eflbcted  in  the  same  manner.  Sacks 
of  wheat  were  brought  to  the  spot,  and 
the  purchaser,  on  his  arrival,  carted  them 
away,  leaving  what  he  considered  to  be 
their  value  in  money :  cattle  were  secured 
by  ropes*  and  the  bargain  was  similarly 
conduided— the  value  bdng  confided  to 
the  judgment  or  honesty  of  the  buy«r. 
The  Butterstone  is  situated  in  the  pariah 
of  Romaldkirk,  which  was  almost  d^opa- 
lated  by  tlie  pestilence. 

New  Toum  at  Milford. — Plans  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  town  at  Milfinrd  have 
been  prepared*  and  application  is  to  be 
made  in  the  next  session  for  an  act  to  carry 
the  same  into  effect.  It  is  laid  out  in 
firont  of  Milford  Church,  and  is  ultimately 
to  be  extended  to  Castle  Pill.  The  sur- 
veyors have  been  actively  engaged  in  mark- 
ing out  the  ground.  The  plans  are  elabo- 
rate, and  comprise  terraces*  shops,  and  de- 
tached villas,  with  a  complete  system  of 
lighting,  water,  and  drainage.  The  erec- 
tion of  public  baths  and  an  asMmUy-room 
has  been  settled;  and  in  ooi^unction  with 
the  line  ftom  Johnstone*  it  has  been  de- 
tennined  to  M^ect  a  new  {ner— ft 
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turn  long  needed.  To  carry  out  these  im- 
provements a  company  has  been  formed, 
who  are  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  pro- 
cure an  act  for  the  formation  of  gas-works, 
cemetery,  water- works,  &c,  and  the  cus- 
tomary parliamentary  notices  have  been 
issued.  These  works,  when  completed, 
will  form  a  perfectly  new  town  at  Milford, 
which  is  rapidly  becoming  a  place  of  im- 
portance, owing  to  the  increased  traffic 
that  is  developed  there. 

Jan.  3. 

Murder  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris, — 
Saturday  was  the  ftte  of  Ste.  Gen^vi^ve, 
and  the  archbishop  went  to  the  church, 
according  to  announcement,  to  preside  over 
the  opening  of  the  annual  neuvaine  in 
honour  of  the  sfunt,  who  is  patroness  of 
the  city  of  Paris.  After  vespers,  and  after 
a  sermon  preached  by  Mgr.  Lacarri^re, 
bishop  of  La  Basse-Terre,  a  procession 
was  formed  and  paraded  round  the  church 
in  the  customary  way,  the  archbishop  in 
his  robes  walkmg  at  the  head  of  the  lady- 
patronesses  of  Ste.  C^nevi^ve.  Just  as  the 
archbishop  arrived  opposite  the  outer  door, 
and  was  about  to  turn  up  the  nave,  a  man 
advanced  towards  him  &om  the  crowd  of 
iq)ectator8,  and  removing  the  prelate's  cope 
with  his  left  hand,  plunged  with  great 
force,  with  his  right  hand,  a  large  Catalan 
knife  into  the  prelate's  breast,  near  the 
heart,  exclaiming  as  ho  did  so,  "  Down 
with  the  goddess!"  {A  has  la  dSesse.) 
The  archbishop  fell  back  two  steps,  cried 
out  **Ah,  le  malheureux  !  "  sta^ered,  and 
fell  into  the  arms  of  the  priests  who  sur- 
rounded him.  The  wounded  prelate  moan- 
ed two  or  three  times,  as  if  in  great  suf- 
fering, and  was  the  moment  after  bathed 
in  the  blood  which  flowed  from  the  wound. 
He  was  immediately  conveyed  into  the 
vestry,  and  medical  assistance  sent  for  ;  but 
all  human  aid  was  found  to  be  useless,  as 
he  expired  almost  immediately.  The  fatal 
blow  was  struck  with  such  extraordinary 
rapidity  that  it  was  impossible  to  prevent 
it.  The  assassin,  a  young  man  of  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  dressed  in  dark -colour- 
ed clothes,  made  no  attempt  to  escape,  and 
was  immediately  seized;  he  had  at  the 
moment  the  knife,  from  which  the  blood 
was  dropping,  still  in  his  hand.  Just  be- 
fore the  venerable  prelate  breathed  his 
last,  the  Abb^  Surat,  vicar-general,  who 
was  close  to  him,  gave  bim  absolution. 

'Ihc  assassin  was  conveyed  to  the  Mari6  of 
the  12th  arrondissement,  and  M.  Moignon, 
substitute  of  the  procureur-imperial,  and 
M.  Treilhard,  examining  magistrate,  were 
immediately  summoned,  and  commenced 
an  interrogatory.  M.  Cordouin,  procureur- 
imperial,  and  M.  Pietri,  prefedi  of  police, 
subsequently  interrogated  him  also.  From 


what  he  said,  it  appears  that  he  is  a  priest 
of  the  diocese  of  Meaux,  named  Verg^. 
He  had  been  four  or  five  times  interdicted 
for  nusconduct,  and  some  months  back  was 
again  suspended,  for  having  preached  a- 
gainst  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception. In  November  last  he  displayed 
great  zeal  in  defending  a  woman  who  waa 
tried  at  Melun  for  poisoning  her  husband, 
and  though  she  was  convicted  of  the  crime, 
and  condemned  to  hard  labour  for  life,  he 
printed  a  pamphlet  declaring  that  she  was 
innocent,  and  casting  the  grossest  imputa- 
tions on  the  judges  and  tne  public  prose- 
cutor. The  pamphlet  was  seized  by  the 
authorities  before  it  could  be  cUstributed, 
and  it  caused  a  new  complaint  against  Imn 
to  be  made  to  his  bishop.  A  little  later, 
he  utt^ed  menaces  against  a  respected 
clergyman  of  the  diocese  of  Paris,  who  had 
done  him  many  kindnesses ;  and  the  dergy- 
man  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  repre- 
sentation to  the  police. 

On  the  24th  of  December  the  man  came- 
to  Paris,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  an 
hotel.  No.  2,  Rue  Racine.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  pass  days  in  the  public  libraries^ 
and  even  on  Saturday  he  went  to  one,  aa 
usual.  He  endeavoured  to  obtain  an  ap- 
pointment  in  the  diocese  of  Paris,  but  it 
was  notified  to  him  that  the  archbishop 
would  not  grant  him  one.  On  hearing 
this,  he  appears  to  have  projected  the  death 
of  the  prelate,  and  he  purchased  for  the 
purpose  a  knife  at  the  shop  of  a  cutler  in 
the  Rue  Dauphine.  After  he  bad  stated 
the  previous  facts,  he  was  asked  if  he  had 
stabbed  the  archbishop  more  than  once, 
and  he  answered,  **  No ;  I  only  gave  him 
one  stab,  for  I  struck  in  the  heart,  and 
knew  the  blow  was  mortal."  "  Why,"  he 
was  asked,  *'  did  you  cry,  *  Down  with  the 
goddess  !*  when  you  struck  the  fatal  blow  ?" 
"  Because  I  do  not  believe  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  against 
which  I  have  preached  from  the  pulpit, 
and  I  wished  to  protest  once  more  against 
the  impious  doctrine." — "Why  did  you 
commit  so  grave  a  crime  ?"  "  Because  I 
was  interdicted,  and  because  the  arch- 
bishop had  declared  that  the  interdiction 
would  not  be  removed."  He  then  added,, 
after  a  pause,  **  A  priest  cannot  be  allowed 
to  die  of  hunger."  He  admitted  that  he 
had  gone  to  tbe  church  with  the  premedi- 
tated intention  of  killing  the  archbishop ; 
and  he  then  several  times  cried,  with  some 
violence,  **  No  goddess !  no  goddess !"  One 
of  the  gentlemen  who  interrogated  him 
remarked,  that  the  crime  which  he  had 
committed  was  one  of  frightful  enormity. 
"Yes,"  he  exclaimed,  "it  is  frightful!" 
and  then  tears  feU  from  his  eyes.  He 
begged  for  a  New  Testament,  and  said. 
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"  I  shall  Lave  great  need  of  it  during  the 
night." 

llie  assassin  replied  to  the  questions  put 
to  him  with  calmness,  and  only  displayed 
agitation  when  he  referred  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  His  fea- 
tures are  full  of  expression.  In  the  course 
of  the  evening  he  was  conveyed  to  the 
Conciergerie,  and  a  turnkey  was  placed 
with  him  in  his  celL  On  examining  his 
dress,  some  printed  papers  were  found 
fastened  in  his  coat. 

Hvppo-dentology,  —  A  rather  unusual 
case  occurred  within  the  last  week  in  the 
practice  of  Mr.  Ferguson,  her  Majesty's 
veterinary  surgeon  in  Ireland.  A  horse, 
belonging  to  a  person  named  Walker,  liv- 
ing in  Brunswick-street,  had  been  con- 
demned as  glandered,  and  ordered  to  be 
destroyed,  his  owner  having  been  prose- 
cuted for  allowing  him  on  a  public  tho- 
roughfare. The  animal  was  wasted  in 
condition,  and  had  a  profnse  discharge 
from  one  nostril,  similar  to  that  of  glan- 
ders. On  making  enquiries  relative  to  the 
history  of  the  case,  Mr.  Ferguson  ascer- 
tuned  that  the  animal  occasionally  could 
scarcely  masticate  his  food.  This  induced 
him  to  examine  the  horse's  mouth,  with  a 
view  to  ascertuning  the  state  of  his  teeth. 
Seeing  one  of  the  upper  back  teeth  (the 
last  but  one)  discoloured,  he  determined 
on  extracting  it,  fancying  it  possible  that 
it  was  affected  with  caries,  and  that  an 
abscess  had  formed  at  its  root  and  burst 
into  the  nose,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  fetid 
discharge  from  the  nostril  of  that  side. 
On  drawing  the  tooth,  which  was  accom- 
plished by  a  leviathan  instrument  exactly 
resembling  the  key  tooth-extractor  for  the 
human  subject,  Mr.  Ferguson's  surmises 
were  found  to  be  correct.  There  was  not 
alone  decided  caries  of  the  tooth,  but  also 
a  large  chronic  abscess  at  the  extremity 
of  its  socket,  the  contents  of  which  had 
forced  a  passage  for  themselves  through 
the  bones  into  the  passage  of  the  nose, 
profnsely  furnishing  the  nostril  with  a 
most  offensive  discharge,  which  had  been 
mistaken  for  that  of  glanders,  and  well- 
nigh  was  the  cause  of  sealing  the  animal's 
fate.  Since  the  extraction  of  the  tooth 
the  discharge  has  ceased,  and  the  horse 
masticates  his  food  properly,  and  has  evi- 
dently improved  in  health,  strength,  con- 
dition, and  spirits,  being  now  able  to  do 
ordinary  work.  Thus  dental  surgery  is 
occasionally  as  requisite  for  the  horse  as 
for  his  master. — Manchester  Examiner, 

Jan.  4. 

The  stormy  weather  at  the  end  of  last 
week,  which  continued  up  to  Tuesday  (this 
day)  morning,  proved  very  disastrous  on 
the  coMti^  CMsiDg  many  wreeka,  with  a 


considerable  loss  of  life.  The  north-east 
coast  of  England  was  the  scene  of  nume- 
rous disasten.  At  Hartlepool,  a  schooner 
was  seen  to  go  down :  all  hands  perished. 
The  CuUercoats  fisherman  saw  another 
schooner  founder.  The  steamer  "  Dunas- 
kin,"  from  Lisbon  to  Bristol,  was  lost 
near  Penzance,  with  all  hands----twelve  in 
number.  There  were  several  wrecks  on 
the  Welsh  coasts.  A  painfril  spectacle 
was  witnessed  off  Rhyl:  thirteen  men 
put  off  in  a  life-boat  to  assist  a  ship;  a 
gust  of  wind  capsized  the  boat;  ten  of  the 
crew  were  immediately  drowned;  three 
clung  to  the  keel,  but  at  last  they  too 
were  washed  off.  At  Bristol  and  Cardiff 
much  damage  was  done,  buildings  hav- 
ing been  partially  destroyed  or  altogether 
blown  down  by  the  tremendous  force  of 
the  wind.  At  Lowestoft,  the  master  of 
the  brig  **  Peggy"  was  found  on  the  sands 
alive,  but  feaifully  bruised:  his  ship  and 
crew  had  gone  to  the  bottom. 

Spite  of  the  fearfW  weather,  the  "Violet" 
mail-packet  left  Ostend  on  Monday  even- 
ing, January  3 :  she  should  have  arrived 
at  Dover  on  the  following  morning,  but 
came  not.  In  the  course  of  Tuesday  the 
wreck  of  a  steamer  was  observed  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  sand  at  the  south  end  or 
the  Goodwins :  it  was  the  "  Violet."  Her 
mail -bags  were  recovered;  and  three 
bodies  found  lashed  to  a  life-buoy  were 
identified  as  those  of  stokers  employed 
in  the  "Violet."  All  hands  (seventeen) 
had  been  drowned,  with  at  least  one  pas- 
senger. There  was  a  heavy  snow-storm 
during  Monday  night,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  the  Qull  Light  was  mistaken  by  the 
people  of  the  "  Violet"  for  the  light  on  the 
South  Foreland — a  too  frequent  mistake-^ 
and  that  in  consequence  the  vessel  was 
steered  direct  on  to  the  sand.  The  mas- 
ter, Mr.  Lynes,  and  the  whole  crew,  were 
picked  men. 

A  large  American  ship,  the  "Northern 
Belle,"  was  in  distress  off  Kingsgate — be- 
tween Margate  and  Broadstairs — on  Mon- 
day. A  Margate  lugger,  the  "Victory," 
went  to  offer  aid ;  an  immense  wave  over- 
whelmed the  "  Victory,"  and  at  least  ten 
brave  fellows  perished  in  an  instant.  Dur- 
ing the  night  the  "  Northern  Belle"  broke 
from  her  anchors,  and  drove  on  the  rocks. 
At  daybreak,  twenty-three  mariners  were 
seen  lashed  to  the  rigg^ing  of  the  only  mast 
left  standing.  Two  Ufe-boats  brought  from 
Broadstairs,  in  three  tripe  full  of  deadly 
peril,  saved  the  whole  of  this  unfortu- 
nate crew :  when  they  and  their  rescuers 
landed,  a  most  exciting  scene  occurred 
among  the  crowds  assembled  on  shore. 

Durinff  the  recent  stormy  weather,  the 
eaUfls  ^tbe  Sabmarine  Telegraph  Conr 
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pany,  both  to  Ogtend  and  to  CalaiB,  were 
broken  near  the  South  Foreland,  by  the 
anchor  of  a  vessel  which  caught  the  ca- 
bles in  succession;  the  tremendous  strain 
caused  by  the  rough  weather  snapping 
them.  The  accident  did  not,  however, 
suspend  telegraphic  communication  with 
the  Continent;  the  cable  of  the  Electric 
and  International  Telegraph  Company  from 
Orfordness  to  the  Hague  and  Amsterdam, 
placing  London  in  communication  with 
every  telegraph-station  in  Europe. 

The  New  York  and  Liverpool  packet- 
ship  "  New  York"  went  ashore  on  the  night 
of  the  19th  of  December,  two  mUes  from 
Barnegat  inlet.  Next  morning,  the  se- 
cond mate  and  six  men  succeeded  in  land- 
ing with  a  rope  in  one  of  the  ship's  boats ; 
the  passengers  were  afterwards  landed  in 
safety.  The  captain,  Mr.  M'Einnon,  was 
dangerously  beaten  and  wounded  by  seven 
of  lus  crew,  while  endeavouring  to  sup- 
press insubordination.  He  snapped  a  pis- 
tol at  one  man ;  it  missed  fire,  and  he  was 
knocked  down,  and  but  for  the  mate,  who 
stood  over  him,  would  have  been  mur- 
dered. The  mate  also  was  in  great  dan- 
ger, but  one  of  the  mutineers  took  his 
part.  Next  day  this  man  was  killed  by 
his  comrades.  For  four  days  and  nights 
the  emigrants,  300  in  number,  remain- 
ed without  shelter  of  any  kind  on  the 
bleak  coast.  The  murderous  crew  fled 
into  the  interior.  They  were  a  dreadful 
lot,  picked  up  at  Liverpool,  and  had  be- 
haved very  badly  during  the  voyage.  Jus- 
tice is  looking  after  them. 

Jan.  7. 

Final  settlement  of  the  disputed  Treaty 
of  Paris. — The  Moniteur  of  this  day  con- 
tains the  following : — "  The  conference  has 
signed  a  protocol  which  puts  an  end  to 
the  difficulties  which  have  delayed  the 
execution  of  the  treaty  of  the  30th  of 
March.  The  conference,  with  unanimous 
accord,  has  decided  that  the  frontier  shall 
follow  the  valley  of  Trajan  up  the  river 
Yalpuch,  leaving  Tiglorad  and  Toback  to 
Moldavia,  and  that  Russia  shall  retain 
upon  the  right  bank  Eomrat,  with  330 
versts  of  territory.  The  Isle  of  Serpents 
is  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube.  The  conference  recc^nises 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  congress 
to  re-estabUsh  by  Article  21  the  territories 
west  of  the  new  boundaries  in  their  former 
situation;  and  to  conform  to  the  intentions 
of  the  negociators  of  peace,  it  has  decided 
that  [these  territories  shall  be  annexed  to 
Moldavia,  with  the  exception  of  Dolk,  on 
the  Danube,  which  will  revert  to  Turkey. 
The  conference  has  decided,  moreover,  that 
the  boundaries  shall  be  settled  and  take 
effect  by  the  SOth  of  March  at  the  latest. 


and  that  at  the  same  date  the  Austrian 
troops  and  the  British  fleet  shall  have 
evacuated  the  Danubian  Principalities  and 
the  interior  waters  of  Turkey.  The  com- 
mission of  the  Principalities  will  then  be 
able  to  enter  those  provinces,  and  proceed 
to  the  execution  of  i*s  mission.  At  the 
conclusion  of  its  labours,  the  commission 
will  report  to  the  conference,  which  will 
reassemble,  according  to  the  terms  of  Arti- 
cle 25,  in  order  to  settle  by  a  convention 
the  final  agreement  between  the  contract- 
ing parties  as  to  the  organization  of  the 
Principalities." 

Jan.  8. 
Biffht  of  Scottish  Feers  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Commons, — The  state  of  the  law 
on  the  right  of  Scotch  Peers  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Commons  exhibits  all  the  confu- 
sion peculiar  to  the  privileges  of  the  peer- 
age. Viscount  Drumlanrig,  member  for 
Dumfriesshire,  has  become,  by  the  death 
of  his  father,  the  Marquis  of  Queensberry, 
a  Scotch  peer,  and  consequently  without  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Does  he  in 
virtue  of  his  peerage  lose  his  right  to  sit 
for  a  shire  or  burgh  in  the  House  of 
Commons?  It  would  seem  that  Lord 
Drumlanrig  has  some  intention  of  retain- 
ing his  seat,  if  it  be  allowable  to  him  to 
do  so  by  law.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  ques- 
tion that  has  been  raised,  and  on  which 
there  seems  great  scope  for  fine-spun  legal 
argument.  The  point  was  discussed  in 
the  Scotch  Parliament  at  the  period  of 
the  Union,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  life- 
peerage  question  of  last  session,  the  diffi- 
culty was  only  evaded,  not  clearly  and 
definitively  solved.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  a  certain  occasion,  decided  that 
the  eldest  sons  of  the  peers  of  Scotland 
were  not  capable  of  sitting  for  shires  and 
burghs  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  and 
therefore  by  the  treaty  of  Union  remained 
incapable  stilL  The  Scotch  peers  had  thus 
the  humiliation  of  seeing  both  themselves 
and  their  sons  excluded  from  Parliament, 
except  for  a  brief  period  by  a  process  of 
election  among  themselves.  This  decision 
would  seem  to  have  finally  settled  the 
question,  but  the  law  has  in  some  respects 
been  changed,  and  exceptions  and  anoma- 
lies have  arisen  which  serve  to  throw  a 
specious  air  over  the  claim  of  one  in  the 
position  of  Lord  Drumlanrig,  now  Mar- 
quis of  Queensberry,  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  prohibltioa  against  the 
eldest  sons  of  Scotch  peers  is  no  longer  la 
force,  else  how  did  Lord  Drumlanrig,  the 
eldest  son  of  a  Scotch  peer,  come  to  re- 
present Dumfriesshire  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ?  The  truth  is,  that  the  Scotch 
Beform  Bill  abolished  the  disqualification 
of  the  eldest  sons  of  Scotch  peers  to  sit  in 
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Parliament  for  shires  or  burghs,  bnt  said 
nothing  of  Scotch  peers  themsolves— Liv- 
ing this  a  moot  point,  on  which  men  of 
antiquarian  lore  and  legal  talent  may  still 
exercise  a  discursive  fancy.  The  decision 
of  Parliament  in  the  year  after  the  Union 
referred  exclusively  to  the  eldest  sons  of 
the  peeri4  of  Scotland,  so  that  the  question 
as  regards  peers  themselves  is  thrown  back 
to  the  time  of  the  Union. — Olasgoto  Mail, 

Jan.  9. 

Conmction,  punishment^  and  pardon  of 
an  innocent  manf  John  Markham,  as  re- 
lated  by  Mr,  Rose,  Under-sheriff  of  Lon- 
don. — He  was  walking  in  Oxford-street  on 
a  Saturday  iu  April  last,  when  a  police- 
man touched  bim  on  the  shoulder,  and 
finally  took  him  to  the  station-house. 
Beirg  Saturday,  he  was  detained  in  a  cell 
there  till  Monday,  and  was  then  taken 
before  a  magistrate.  Before  he  was  finally 
committed  for  trial,  he  was  remanded  f¥om 
time  to  time  for  six  weeks ;  one  month  of 
the  time  of  these  remands  he  was  detained 
in  the  House  of  Correction,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  Newgate.  On  his  trial,  he 
was  most  ably  defended  by  Mr.  Serjeant 
Ballantine,  who,  interested  in  the  case, 
and  satisfied  of  his  client's  innocence,  ex- 
erted himself  to  the  utmost  to  procure  his 
acquittal  by  a  most  eloquent  speech ; 
nevertheless  he  was  convicted :  a  witness, 
certainly  a  most  respectable  and  honest 
witnets,  had  positively  sworn  to  his  iden- 
tity. The  jury  relied  on  this  testimony ; 
the  witness  was  mistaken ;  the  man  was 
sentenced  to  four  years'  penal  servitude. 
I  heard  his  trial ;  I  was  satisfied  he  had 
been  unjustly  convicted. 

The  execution  of  his  sentence  beg^n ; 
he  was  two  months  in  Newgate  picking 
oakum  with  the  convicts  there,  who  in 
this  prison  are  all  in  one  room  together — 
three  murderers  at  one  time,  pirates  who 
had  deliberately  planned  wholesale  mas- 
sacres, to  be  accompanied  by  indescriba- 
ble atrocities ;  burglars,  garotters,  thieves 
from  their  birth,  receivers  and  putters- up  of 
robberies,  and  the  perpetrators  of  unmen- 
tionable crimes.  The  amusement  of  this 
den  of  devilry  is  to  narrate  their  crimes, 
and  to  plan  fresh  ones.  Now  John  Mark- 
ham  was  innocent,  and  he  constantly  as- 
serted his  innocence;  in  consequence,  he 
was  persecuted  and  tormented  by  his  as- 
sociates here  with  the  most  virulent  and 
relentless  malignity.  It  is  impossible  to 
narrate  the  constant  outrages  perpetrated 
on  "  the  countryman,"  as  he  was  odled  by 
these  felons. 

To  the  regular  criminal,  imprisonment 

in  Newgate  has  little  terror;  he  rather 

likes  the  opportunity  of  tdling  boastiuff 

stories  of  crime  to  soeh  an  Midie&ce;  and 

13 


at  this  amusement  the  most  criminal  shines 
the  most,  and  is  thought  the  highest  of. 

In  the  course  of  time,  Markham  was 
removed  to  Millbank,  where  there  is  a 
separate  confinement— -a  dreadful  system ; 
locked  up  in  a  gloomy,  solitary  cell  at 
half-past  five  in  the  evening,  to  bed  at 
eight,  rise  at  6  in  the  morning.  Can  any 
one  conceive  the  horror  of  this  man'i 
thoughts?  He  had  parted  with  all  his 
ready  money,  and  many  of  his  things,  for 
his  defence:  he  had  a  wife  and  child; 
they  were  utterly  destitute:  his  wife  parted 
with  every  stick  of  furniture  and  every 
rag  of  clothing  during  his  imprisonment 
and  many  a  dtiy  was  without  a  meal  of 
victuals;  and  now,  in  agony  unutterable,  he 
often  thought  of  her,  and  how  she  was 
existing. 

From  Millbank,  Markham  was  moved 
to  Pentonville,  where  he  was  three  months 
in  solitary  confinement,  —  solitary  and 
separate  even  in  chapel,  where  each  pri- 
soner is  enclosed  in  a  wooden  box,  so  that 
he  can  see  no  one  but  the  clergyman: 
here  in  the  chapel,  at  the  sound  of  a  hu- 
man voice,  the  convicts  are  often  af- 
fected, faint  away,  or  shriek  out.  "  Why  P" 
I  asked  Markham.  ''Oh,  thev  think  of 
home,  or  something  of  that,"  he  replied. 
At  this  prison,  the  prisoners  wear  a  mask 
made  of  cloth,  very  hot  and  very  un- 
pleasant. 

At  length  the  really  g^ty  man  was 
taken,  and  admitted  that  Markham  was 
totally  innocent.  The  touch  of  nature 
which  makes  all  mankind  kin  is  not  want- 
ing even  in  crime :  this  man  sent  Mark- 
ham's  wife  £5  by  a  mode  most  elaborately 
drcuitous,  to  avoid  being  traced. 

The  governor  of  the  Pentonville  prison 
finally  broke  it  to  Markham  (in  so  thought- 
fill  and  considerate  a  manner,  that  it  seems 
to  have  made  the  deepest  impression  upon 
the  unhappy  man)  that  he  was  no  longer 
a  prisoner;  that  it  was  proved  he  was 
innocent ;  that  he  was  now  a  free  man^ 
and  might  go  as  soon  as  he  liked.  The 
governor  then  sent  a  policeman  in  plain 
clothes  to  infinm  Markham's  wifb  A  his 
liberation,  and  gave  him  a  sovereign. 

Well,  he  is  fVee.  The  delirious  joy  of 
unexpected  liberty  passes  away,  and  now 
he  has  no  work,  no  means  of  gettii^  a 
living — character  gone.  Was  he  not  tried, 
convicted,  and  sentenced?  People  won't 
believe  he  was  discharged  from  prison  be- 
cause he  was  innocent !  I  was  much  struck 
with  the  justice  of  the  following  remark 
from,  your  leading  article,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  your  recommendation  being  adopt- 
ed : — "  He  should  be  invited  to  attend  at 
the  court  where  he  had  recced  his  sen- 
tence, and  bSs  innooenoe  should  be^ss  9m* 
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phatically  proclaiined  by  the  presiding 
judge,  as  his  supposed  guilt  had  been  on 
a  former  ocearion." 

By  the  exertions  of  the  Ordinary  of 
Kewfrate,  another  man,  Martin  by  name, 
who  had  been  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
font  years'  penal  servitude,  for  highway 
robbery  ¥rith  violence,  at  Bethnal-green, 
was  proved  to  be  innocent.  I  heard  this 
man  tried,  and  doubted  his  guilt.  When 
undergoing  his  sentenci',  he  came  nnder 
the  care  of  the  OnUnary  of  Newgate ;  he 
believed  hiui  to  be  innocent.  We  ran- 
sacked Bethnal-green  for  three  davs,  and 
got  undoubted  evidence  that  he  was  not 
guilty,  and,  moreover,  discovered  who  wns 
the  gtiiliy  man.  Martin  also  was  par- 
doned, and  not  long  since  he  stood  in  my 
office,  an  emaciated  wreck  of  his  former 
self.  Before  he  went  to  MiUbank,  he 
said  he  did*nt  know  his  own  strength,  and 
could  work  without  fatigue  the  longest 
day. 

Jan.  10, 

Nevfch/fM. — It  wag  in  1707,  in  the 
midst  of  the  War  of  Succession,  that  the 
bouse  of  Brandenbui^  Ix  came  seised  and 
p4  ssesscd  of  the  principality  of  Neofcli&tcl. 
The  death  of  the  Duchess  of  Nemours,  the 
last  of  tlie  house  of  Longneville,  threw  the 
principality,  so  to  speitk,  into  chnncery. 
There  were  several  claimants,  but  the 
chief  were  the  King  of  Prussia,  who 
claimed  from  our  William  II  I. ,  and  the 
Duke  of  Orleans.  At  that  time  the 
allies  were  in  the  ascendant,  but  wanted 
all  the  men  they  could  obtain  from  Prus- 
sia; Frederick  L,  greedy  of  territory, 
honours,  and  European  standing,  was  open 
to  a  bribe;  and  the  allies,  exiting  their 
influence,  and  the  king  opening  his  purae- 
ftrings  and  showering  gold  among  the 
chief  men  of  Neufch&tel,  Marlborough 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  Prussian  contin- 
g^t,  and  Frederick  became  Prince  of 
KeufchAtel.  But  how  he  got  it — what 
amount  of  sovereignty  he  obtained — how 
he  used  his  power — these  are  questions 
having  only  an  archsological  interest ;  for 
Fredmdc  William  IV.  Sma  not,  or  rather 
did  not,  hold  his  princedom  under  the  title- 
deeds  of  Frederick  I.  I'he  claims  of  the 
house  of  UohenzoUem  to  Neufch&tel  are 
of  a  modem  date;  they  are  not  andent 
rights;  their  foundations  are  no  older 
than  1815:  for  in  1806  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  obtained  a  legal  cession  of  the 
lief  from  the  King  of  Prussia,  whose  army 
he  routed  at  Jena ;  and  he  gave  the  prin- 
ripality  to  one  of  his  generals — Marshal 
Berthier.  For  seven  years  the  Marshal 
enjoyed  hit  princedom;  but  in  1813  the 
fortune  of  war  changed:  Napoleon  fell 
back  upon  France,  and  bis  tioopt  witb 
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him ;  NeufohAtel  pissed  into  the  hands  of 
the  allies ;  and  Prussia  put  in  her  claim  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The  claim  was 
reluctantly  allowed.  The  King  of  Prussia 
was  not,  however,  permitted  to  establish 
himself  as  Prince  oK  NearchAtel  without 
conditions.  Successively  the  Congpress  re- 
fused to  admit  NeufchAtel  as  part  of  the 
dominions  of  Prussia  into  the  €lerman 
Bund;  to  allow  the  king  to  isolate  the 
canton  from  Switzerland,  to  become  an 
ally  of  the  canton  of  Berne.  The  Congress 
had  other  views.  They  were  det  -rmined 
to  make  Switierland  a  powerful  neutral 
state,  and  they  resolved  to  round  her 
frontier  on  the  side  of  France  with  the 
canton  of  Neufbh&tel.  As  regards  Swit- 
zerland, this  was  their  primary  aim.  First 
in  order  came  the  incorporation  of  the 
canton  in  the  Confederation — that  was 
essential ;  next»  the  grant  of  the  suzerainty 
to  the  King  of  Prussia — that  was  secondary 
and  non-essential.  By  this  arrangenftat 
the  king  acquired  a  limited,  not  an  abso- 
lute, sovereignty  in  the  oanton.  Thus, 
while  he  had  local  executive  power,  nomi- 
nated the  governor  and  the  judges,  had 
a  veto  on  the  acts  of  the  legislative  bodies, 
and  drew  a  tribute  from  the  revenues  of 
the  state,  the  Helvetic  Confederation  alone 
could  declare  war,  make  peace,  negotiate 
treaties  of  commerce,  and  raise  a  contingent 
of  troops  in  the  canton  for  fed<  ral  purposes. 
The  inhabitants  of  Neufch&tel  were  thus 
subjected  to  a  double  allegiance — to  the'r 
prince  and  to  the  federation.  This  double 
relation  had  long  before  1848  become  a 
g^evance.  It  reached  a  climax  in  1847, 
when  the  prince  forbade  the  canton  to 
take  part  in  the  war  against  the  Son- 
derbund ;  a  veto  which  his  subjects  neither 
respected  nor  obeyed.  And  when,  towards 
the  close  of  that  year,  he  proposed  that 
Europe  should  hold  a  kind  of  cong^ress  at 
NeufchAtel,  to  deliberate  respecting  an 
intervention  in  Swiss  affiiirs,  he  forfeited 
the  slight  hold  he  had  over  the  majority 
of  his  Swiss  subjt  cts.  It  was  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  in  the  revolutionary  fever 
of  1848  the  people  of  NeufchAtel  should 
be  able,  by  pacific  means,  to  repudiate  the 
soverdgnty  of  Prussia,  and  proclaim  the 
canton  a  free  and  independent  tnember  of 
the  Swiss  Confederation. 

The  question  may  be  asked.  Why  did  the 
Helvetic  government  acknowledge  the  new 
constitution  of  Neufcli&tel  ?— It  had  no 
other  course.  Prussian  sovereignty  over 
NeufchAtel  is  recogpiized  in  no  document 
signed  by  Switzerland.  Neufcli&tel  entered 
the  Bund  as  a  "sovereign"  canton.  By 
the  act  of  union,  which  determined  the  re- 
lations of  the  canton-principality  with  the 
Federation,  it  was  prcArided  that  the  latter 
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should  reco^ze  exclusively  "  the  govern- 
ment residinflf  at  Keufch&t^  ;**  the  object 
of  the  stipulation  being  to  exclude  the 
King  of  Prussia,  as  such,  from  all  authority 
in  the  Federation.  So  far  as  KeufchAtel, 
therefore,  was  affected  by  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna  and  the  acts  to  which  it  gave  rise, 
Neufoh4tel  stood  exactly  in  the  same  po<« 
ntion  as  England,  France,  Belgium,  or 
any  other  country.  It  had  the  impre- 
scriptible right — a  right  so  freely  used  in 
France — of  changing  at  pleasure  its  form 
of  government ;  and  the  federal  authori- 
ties of  Switzerland,  it  was  expressly  stipu- 
lated, were  to  recognize  no  government 
but  the  resident  government  of  Neufch&t<^ 
Ko  doubt  the  King  of  Prussia  protested ; 
and  in  1852,  taking  advantage  of  the  ad- 
vent of  a  Tory  ministry  in  England,  and 
his  position  in  the  councils  of  Europe,  he 
induced  France,  England,  Austria,  and 
Russia  to  sign  the  protocol  of  London 
recognizing  his  claims.  This  was  an  ex- 
traordinary step  to  take,  especially  as  in 
1848  the  European  governments  had  re- 
cognized the  new  Swiss  constitution,  and, 
of  course,  the  change  in  the  state  of  Neuf- 
chAtel.  The  King  ^  Prussia,  however,  was 
not  in  a  position  to  enforce  his  claims  by 
arms ;  and  he  allowed  four  years  to  settle 
over  the  protocol  of  London  without  action, 
thereby  strengthening  the  Swiss  side  of 
the  case.  It  was  not  until  the  insurrection 
of  last  September  had  been  suppressed  and 
the  insurgents  imprisoned,  that  he  moved 
in  the  matter,  and  so  intemperately  con- 
ducted his  case  as  to  bring  the  two  govern- 
ments on  the  verge  of  war. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  plain  state- 
ment, that  the  ttatuM  quo  satisfies  the 
larger  and  more  important  purpose  of  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna  in  the  disposal  of  Neuf- 
ch&te^  and  is  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
sires of  the  people  of  that  canton.  Europe 
is  not  in  the  h-ast  degree  bi'ueftted  by  the 
presence  of  the  sovereignty  of  Prussia  in 
KeufchAtel ;  the  Prussian  monarchy  is  not 
injured  by  its  absence;  while  the  Swiss 
republic  is  positively  benefited  by  the  in- 
corporation of  the  canton  imder  its  federal 
constitution,  and  Europe  is  benefited  by 
the  homogeneity  of  Switzerland. 

In  the  presence  of  fiicts  like  these,  it 
would  be  idle  to  talk  of  the  violation  of 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna — still  more  idle,  when 
we  remember  that  Russia  has  svstemati- 
eally  violated  the  treaty  by  her  absorption 
of  Poland ;  that  Austria  has  violated  the 
treaty  by  the  suppression  of  the  Republic 
of  Cracow ;  that  France  has  violated  the 
treaty  by  selecting  a  Bonaparte  for  em- 
peror; and  that  a  distinct  violation  of  the 
treaty  was  consummated  when  Belgiuai 
was  cat  off  finom  HoUand. 


So  fiEir  as  the  people  of  Xeufch&tel  are 
concerned,  they  have  as  good  a  right  as 
the  people  of  fSrance  to  change  their  form 
of  government.  The  Prince  of  Neufch&tel 
is  precisely  in  the  same  position  towards 
the  canton  and  the  Confederation  as  the 
Count  de  Chambord  or  the  Count  de  Paris 
towards  France.  His  rights  have  been 
extinguished  in  the  same  manner  that 
their  rights  were  exting^shed.  The  sove- 
reignty of  a  Bonaparte  in  France  is  a 
violation  of  the  solemn  compacts  of  1815, 
when  Prussia,  with  others,  bound  herself 
to  use  forcQ  for  the  exclusion  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  and  his  family  from  supreme 
power  in  France:  yet  Prussia  not  only 
permits,  but  recognizes,  this  violation  of 
European  treaties.  If  the  Prince  of  Neuf- 
eh&tel  were  not  King  of  Prussia,  he  would 
probably  be  as  helpless,  and  as  incapable 
of  disturbing  Europe,  as  the  Count  de 
Chambord  or  the  Count  de  Paris. 

Plain  men  would  settle  the  dispute  in 
five  minutes.  There  are  two  things  to 
uphold— the  integrity  of  Switzerland  as  a 
neutral  state,  and  the  right  of  a  people 
"to  select  its  own  form  of  government, 
and  to  regulate  its  domestic  afikirs."  And 
these  two  things  would  be  upheld,  if  the 
King  of  Prussia  were  induced  to  surrender 
his  parchment  claims  simultaneously  with 
the  surrender  of  the  rebel  prisoners.  Surh 
is  the  arrangement  to  which  the  Swiss 
would  agree,  and  which  would  be  a  rea- 
sonable settlement  of  the  question. — 
Spectator. 

*«*  This  question  has  since  been  settled 
in  the  manner  here  suggested. 

Jan.  11. 

Swindling  extraordinary,  —  This  last 
business  of  the  "great  city  forgeries'*  is  a 
long  and  complicated  series  of  villanies — % 
complete  epic  of  forgery  and  thieving,  with 
a  person  of  eminently  respectable  position 
as  its  hero.  In  the  demi-monde  this  "  great 
man"  is  familiarly  known  as  **  Jem  Saward, 
the  barrister."  In  the  "  Law  List"  of  the 
present  year  he  appears  in  more  formal 
style,  as  "  James  Townshend  Saward,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law  and  Special  Pleader,  of 
the  Inner  Temple  and  the  Home  Circuit.'* 
His  date  of  call  is  stated  to  have  been  the 
28th  of  November,  1840.  "JemSaward'* 
is  stated  to  have  helped  the  "  great  bullion 
robbers"  in  disposing  of  a  portion  of  their 
plunder.  But  that  act  of  friendbr  assist- 
ance was  but  a  trifling  episode  in  his  truly 
g^reat  career.  The  charge  on  which  he  u 
now  arnug^ed,  on  the  evidence  of  an  ac- 
complice,— ^who  comes  out  of  prison  under 
a  seutenoe  of  transportation  for  life,— is 
that  of  having  been  for  years  the  manag- 
ing director  of  a  sort  of  joint*stock  com- 
pany fjor  the  eanerperpc^nitionof  forgei;jr. 
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Of  course,  Mr.  Atwell,  the  approver's  evi- 
dence is  to  be  reg^ded  with  considerate 
snspicion,  and  in  a  l^al  point  of  view  is 
worth  nothing  until  it  is  corroborated; 
but  it  is  full  of  minute  circumstances, 
which  no  fertility  of  imagination  could 
possibly  have  invented. 

According  to  Atwell's  evidence,  the  mo- 
du8  operandi  pursued  by  this  gigantic 
partnership  in  fraud  had  the  simplicity 
and  uniformity  generally  observable  in  aU 
the  conceptions  of  a  master-mind.  "  Jem 
Saward's"  plan  of  operations  was  to  possess 
himself  in  the  first  instance,  by  aid  of 
auxiliary  burglars  or  pickpockets,  of  as 
many  blank  cheque-books  as  he  could  pro- 
cure ;  the  next  step  was  to  obtain  the  sig- 
natures of  the  owners ;  the  third,  to  simu- 
late them ;  the  fourth,  to  fill  up  the  drafts 
for  such  sums  as  should  satisfy  the  cupidity 
of  the  forgers  without  exciting  the  suspi* 
cion  of  the  banks ;  and  the  fifth,  to  ^vide 
the  spoil  on  the  equitable  principle  of 
awarding  the  largest  portion  of  cash  to 
the  sharehokler  or  partner  who  had  taken 
the  most  prominent  part  in  the  risk.  This 
was  the  general  outline.  The  details,  of 
course,  (^  each  successive  case  varied.  A 
very  usual  description  of  "  business"  with 
the  firm  was,  after  having  completed  the 
forgery  of  one  or  more  cheques,  to  hire 
furnished  apartments  for  a  week,  then  to 
go  out  into  the  highways  and  pick  up  some 
unsuspecting  youth  to  act  as  bearer  of  the 
cheques  to  the  banks,  giving  him  direo* 
tions  to  bring  back  the  proceeds  to  the 
newly -hired  rooms,  which  were,  of  course, 
immediately  evacuated  when  the  object  of 
their  hirers  had  been  thus  accomplished. 
The  gentleman  principally  engaged  in  tlie 
hiring  department  appears  to  have  been  a 
Mr.  Anderson,  who  seems  to  have  rejoiced 
in  an  infinite  assortment  of  wig^  and 
whiskers,  and  to  have  been  in  the  weekly 
practice  of  ''immasking  his  noted  outer 
garments"  in  some  new  disguise.  It  was 
in  the  department  of  some  other  gentle- 
man of  the  firm  to  act  as  follower  to  the 
bearer  of  the  cheque.  The  duty  of  this 
follower  was  to  enter  the  bank  "  promis- 
cuously," at  the  same  time  as  the  extem- 
porised messenger,  and  to  watch  (^rations 
at  the  counter;  in  case  of  failure,  to  de- 
camp instantly,  in  order  to  warn  the  as- 
sociates who  were  in  wiuting ;  in  case  of 
success,  to  follow  the  messenger  back.  This 
last  precaution  was  frequently  necessary. 
On  one  occasion,  a  freshly -caught  messen- 
ger, who  had  been  despatched  by  the  con- 
federates from  the  Eastern  Counties  Rail- 
way to  Barclay's  Bank,  having  got  his 
cheque  cashed,  was  observed  by  Mr.  Atwell, 
who,  on  this  occasion,  acted  as  watcher,  to 
be  returning  to  Shoreditch  by  the  some- 


what incGrect  route  of  London-bridge.  A 
tap  on  the  shoulder  from  Mr.  Atwell,  and 
a  gentle  reminder  that  "  a  gentleman  was 
waiting  for  him  at  the  Eastern  Counties," 
restored  the  truant  to  a  sadden  recollec- 
tion that  he  had  mistaken  his  way.  Indeed, 
so  well  were  the  measures  of  the  company 
taken  in  this  reject,  that  they  do  not 
appear,  in  many  years  of  villany,  to  have 
met  with  a  single  loss  from  the  retributive 
rascality  of  the  agents,  who  ran  the  risk 
(in  one  case,  noticed  Jan.  9,  as  it  proved,  a 
very  real  and  serioua  risk)  of  becoming 
their  victims. 

One  of  the  master-strokes  of  "Jem 
Saward"  appears  to  have  been  his  device 
for  extorting  a  signature  from  a  shrewd 
practitioner  of  the  law.  A  gentleman  con- 
nected  with  the  firm  had  "accidentally 
found  m*  ^.e.  filched  from)  the  podcets  of 
Mr.  Turner,  a  solicitor,  a  quantity  of  blank 
drafts  on  Gosling  and  Co. :  the  point  was 
to  get  Mr.  Turner  to  fill  up  a  cheque,  in 
order  that  these  blanks  might  be  turned 
by  the  forger's  craft  into  gold.  The  con- 
trivance was  tins.  The  name  of  Hesp  was 
assumed  for  the  nonce  by  one  of  the  con- 
federates, and  attached  to  an  I  O  U  for 
some  thirty  odd  pounds.  Mr.  Atwell  took 
this  I  O  U  to  Mr.  Turner's  offices,  directing 
him  to  write  a  lawyer's  letter  fbr  the 
amount.  The  requisite  sum  was  meanwhile 
fhmished  to  the  soi-ditant  Hesp,  the 
lawyer's  letterwas  sent  to  the  indicated  ad- 
dress, and  in  due  course  the  £30,  which  had 
been  lodged  for  the  purpose,  was  paid  into 
the  lawyer's  office.  In  a  day  or  two  Atwell 
called  there  to  receive  it,  trusting  that 
Mr.  Turner  would  write  a  cheque  for  the 
amount.  t'So  ingenious  was  the  villany, 
that  Atwell  had  dealt  with  Mr.  Turner 
under  the  name  of  Mr.W.  Hunter,  in 
order  that  Mr.  Turner,  by  making  the 
cheque  payable  in  that  name,  might  betray 
f^e  manner  in  which  he  wrote  the  syllable 
"Hun,"  so  as  the  better  to  enAble  the 
forgers  to  fill  up  the  blank  cheques  for 
hundreds.  All  this  ingenuity,  however, 
was  on  this  first  occasion  thrown  away. 
To  the  great  disgust  of  Mr.  Atwell,  the 
derk  of  Mr.  Turner  simply  paid  him  over 
the  hard  cash ;  and  the  whole  process  had 
to  be  repeated  again,  with  a  second  I  O  U 
fbr  a  hu^er  sum,  lodged  in  the  same  way 
and  taken  out  by  tl^  same  party.  This 
second  time  the  mte  succeeded,  and  the 
blank  drafts  on  "  Ooslings"  were  filled  up 
to  a  very  large  amount.  We  will  not  at 
present  pursue  further  the  compUcated 
windings  of  this  labyrinth  of  villimy,  but 
will  take  the  liberty  of  concluding  with 
the  following  sentiment  of  Mr.  Jonathan 
Wild  the  Great,  which  seems  to  express 
with  some  accuracy  the  natural  reflectioni 
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that  arise  in  the  mind  when  contemplating 
guch  a  career  as  that  of  Mr.  James  Town- 
shend  Saward :  **  That  the  fame  capacity 
which  qualifies  a  housebreaker,  a  highway- 
man, or  a  shoplifter,  to  arrive  at  any  high 
degree  of  eminence  in  bis  profession,  would 
likewise  raise  a  man  in  what  the  world 
esteems  a  more  honourable  calling,  I  do 
not  deny;  nay,  in  many  instances,  it  is 
evident  that  more  ingenuity,  more  art,  is 
necessary  to  the  lovver  than  to  the  higher 
proficients." 


Discovmy  if  a  Soman  huUding  near 
Upchurch,  Kent,  —  The  district  of  Up- 
church,  in  Kent,  has  within  the  last  few 
years  attracted  the  notice  of  antiquaries, 
from  tlie  discoveries  which  have  been  made 
in  the  long  raagpe  of  marsh-lands  which 
lie  upon  the  bank  of  the  Medway ;  and 
our  own  pages  have  contributed  to  give 
these  discoveries  publicity. 

At  the  present  day  these  marshes  are 
intersected  by  numerous  creeks,  which  at 
high  water  render  them  difficult  to  be 
traversed;  and  it  is  very  apparent  that 
for  many  miles  the  sea  is  dmly  gaining 
upon  the  dry  land.  These  creeks  are  chiefiy 
branches  from  two  main  inlets — the  Lower 
Halstone  and  the  Qtterham  creeks.  The 
discoveries  referred  to  derive  their  in- 
terest fVom  the  light  they  throw  upon  one 
of  the  great  industrial  processes  of  the 
Romans  in  Britiun — that  of  the  manufiic- 
ture  of  pottery — and  upon  the  topographi- 
cal changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
valley  of  the  Medway. 

The  remains  of  Roman  potteries  have 
already  been  traced  at  intervals  for  seve- 
ral miles ;  and  the  masses  of  broken  pot- 
tery are,  in  particular  localities,  so  dense 
as  to  convince  all  who  have  examined  the 
district  that  it  must  have  mfdntfdncd  a 
considerable  population  over  a  tolerably 
extensive  period  of  time ;  in  fact,  it  must 
have  been  one  of  the  great  sources  of  the 
enormous  quantities  of  Roman  pottery 
which  we  find  distributed  over  the  country. 
The  eye  of  the  comparative  archaeologist 
is  able  positively  to  assign  peculiar  classes 
of  Roii;an  fict'le  ware,  discovered,  it  may 
be,  at  great  distances,  to  the  mannfiictory 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Medway :  see,  for 
instance,  the  examples  figured  in  Mr. 
RoAch  Smith's  '*  Catalogue  of  the  Museum 
of  London  Antiquities,"  p.  20;  and,  we 
believe,  most  of  those  found  in  the  Roman 
cemetery  at  Stroud,  and  etehed  in  vol. 
L  of  the  Collectanea  Antiqua.  O^ers, 
found  in  more  remote  places,  have,  trom 
certain  uidications,  been  traced  to  the  same 
origin ;  and  it  is  probable  tliat,  when  fur- 
ther researches  are  made,  this  interestiDg 


branch  of  antiquarian  inquiry  will  be  fur- 
nished with  still  more  copious  materials. 

It  is  obvious  that,  for  the  existence 
of  such  an  estabUshraent,  the  entire  site 
of  the  Roman  potteries  mnst,  originally^ 
have  been  dry  ground:  at  present^  at 
high  water  it  is  fdmost  submerged. 

Very  recently,  at  the  upper  part  of  Ot- 
terham  Creek,  during  excavations  for  brick 
earth,  a  Roman  dwelling  has  beeu  laid 
open.  Unfortunately,  on  account  of  the 
close  proximity  of  some  cott^es,  only  a 
small  part  could  be  examined.  The  foun- 
dations of  this  buil^Ung  are  full  six  feet 
below  the  present  level;  thus  shewing 
that,  while  the  sea  has  made  inroads 
upon  the  potteries,  other  influeuces  have 
contributed  to  raise  the  soil  in  this  par- 
ticular spot.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt 
that  this  biulding  was  tenanted  by  some 
of  the  potters.  At  Lower  Halstone,  wh«n« 
the  other  large  crt-ek  terminates,  an  abun- 
dance of  Roman  building  materials  are 
scattered  about;  and  in  an  adjoining  field 
are  the  remdns  of  a  hypocanst,  or  the  sub- 
structions of  a  dwelling* house,  which  have 
not  yet  been  excavated.  This,  we  may 
also  presume,  appertained  to  the  same  es- 
tablishment. The  clay  of  the  neighbour- 
is  by  no  means  exhausted,  and  is  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  Mr.  Humphrey  Wick- 
ham,  who  owns  many  acres  of  it,  has  had 
its  qualities  tested  by  the  Messrs.  Mayer, 
the  well-known  Staffordshire  potters,  and 
some  of  the  vessels  made  from  it  are  al- 
most, if  not  quite,  equal  to  the  finer  kinds 
ot  Roman  fabric 

Monmment  to  the  late  Dr.Vidal,  BUhop 
of  Sierra  Leone,  —  A  tablet  has  lately 
been  erected  in  the  district  church,  Upper 
Dicker,  Sussex,  to  commemorate  the  Rev. 
Owen  EmcricVidal,  D.D.,who  held  the  in- 
cumbency of  that  church  up  to  the  time  of 
his  appointment  to  the  bishopric  of  Sierra 
Leone.  A  committee,  oonsiiting  of  the 
laymen  of  the  vicinity,  was  ibciiied  last 
year  for  the  purpose  of  raiang  subscrip- 
tions for  the  carrying  forward  of  the  de- 
sign. The  contributions  were  not  allowed 
to  exceed  five  shillings  each  person,  and 
there  were  many  smaUer  sums,  even  doM-n 
to  the  pence  of  the  humblest  labourer,  so 
that  persons  of  all  g^rades  migfit  unite  in 
testifying  their  respect  for  the  memory  of 
one  who  had  been  the  pastor  of  many  and 
the  friend  of  alL 

The  design  is  of  Norman  character,  to 
harmonize  with  the  style  of  the  building 
in  which  it  is  placed.  The  mouldings  are 
worked  in  Caen  stone,  and  the  arms  of 
the  see  of  Sierra  Leone,  impaled  with  the 
family  arms  of  the  bishop,  and  surmounted 
by  a  mitre,  are  effectively  intitxluced.  The 
monument  was  designed  and  «ecntcd  by 
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the  Messrs.  Fafsons,  of  Lewes,  and  is  highly 
crditable  to  their  taste.  The  inscription, 
which  is  cat  in  a  central  slab  of  wiiite 
marble,  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Mark  An- 
tony Lower,  of  Lewes.   It  is  as  follows  :— 

«  To  eommemonite 

the  virtoM  of  one  whose 

Life  adorned  the  Doctrine  of  God  hia  SsTioor 

in  all  things ; 

here  for  a  few  brief  T^w  $ 

afterwards,  as  an  Aj^tle  of  the  Gentiles, 

beneath  the  burning  skies  of  Africa ; 

A  few  MMTowing  firiends, 

rather  as  an  expre8sl«n  of  their  own  respect,  tban 

aa  an  adequate  memorial  of  his  worth, 

— since  hia  beat  and  truest  record  is  on  High, — 

erect  this  humble  tablet. 

OWEN  EMERIC  YIDAL,  D.D., 

FiaST    IVCOIIBBIIT   OV   THIS    CHTjaCH, 

8irB8sairB>Ti.T  Bishop  of  SixaaA  Lxonx, 
»XKD  Dxc.  24, 1854,  aosd  S5  TXAaa.'* 

ZiOS.  16. 

Sicily. — The  system  of  repression  is  still 
rigorously  pursued.  At  Catana  the  young 
Louis  Pellegrino,  a  distinguished  chemist^ 
has  just  been  shot.  Several  students  have 
been  arrested.  Soldiers  mount  guard  all 
day  with  their  muskets  loaded.  The 
streets  are  deserted,  and  a  great  many  of 
the  shops  are  dosed.  At  Messinay  the 
arrests  are  not  less  numerous  thfui  at 
Catana.  Amongst  the  persons  imprisoned 
are  MM.  Ribera  and  Villari,  the  editors  of 
two  literary  journals.  The  council  of  war 
at  Palermo  has  condemned  Dr.Guameri, 
of  Cefalu,  to  death.  All  persons  entering 
or  leaving  the  city  are  minutely  SHirdied, 
to  ascertain  if  they  are  the  bearers  of 
letters.  Many  families  have  gone  to  the 
country,  to  escape  the  persecutions  of  the 
police.  Never  have  sadder  days  fallen  upon 
the  Sicilians. 

Jav.  20. 
ClerkmHoeU, — A  Chancery  suit  about 
the  disputed  right  of  presentation  to  the 
perpetual  curacy  of  St.  James,  Clerken- 
weU,  has  brought  up  much  curious  his- 
torical lore  connected  with  this  andent 
ecdesiastical  foundation.  The  election  has 
by  usage  been  in  the  hands  of  the  vestry, 
as  representing  the  parishioners,  and  on 
this  occanon  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mag^uire  has 
been  chosen,  after  a  competitive  trial  of 
various  preachers.  This  mode  of  election 
is  disputed  by  the  trustees,  in  whom  the 
prop^ty  is  vested  for  behoof  of  the  parish, 
according  to  an  old  Act  of  Ptoliament. 
The  decision  has  not  yet  been  given,  but 
some  of  the  statements  in  the  pleading^ 
have  interest  for  the  antiquary  and  topo- 
grapher. <*  From  Stow,  Dugdale,  Strype, 
and  others,  it  appears  that  the  site  of  the 
church  of  St.  James,  Clerkenwell,  was  once 
occupied  by  the  '  church  of  St.  Mary  by 
the  Clerks'  Well,'  which,  with  its  adjoining 
buildings,  formed  the  priory  of  St.  Mary, 
for  black  nuns,  or  nuns  of  the  Benedictine 
order,  and  waa  founded  soon  after  the  year 


1100,  by  Jordan  Briset  and  Muriel  hia 
wife.  At  the  time  of  the  dissolution,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  Isabella  Sack- 
ville,  of  the  noble  family  of  Dorset,  was 
prioress.  The  first  endowment  seems  to 
have  been  a  grant  from  the  (bunder  to  one 
Kobert,  a  priest,  his  chaplain,  of  fourteen 
acres  of  land  adjoining  '  the  Clerks'  Well;' 
but  80  rapid  seems  to  have  been  the  growth 
of  the  estHblishment^  that  at  the  time  of 
the  dissolution  its  yearly  revenues  are 
stated  at  £262  19s.  After  various  dispo* 
ntions,  the  site  of  the  nunnery  became  the 
inheritance  of  Lord  Ogle,  and  the  church 
was  granted  by  the  Crown  for  terms  of 
years  to  certain  inhabitants  in  trust  to  use 
as  a  parish  church,  and  it  was  dedicated 
anew-^nnmely,  to  St.  James-the-Less — nn^ 
til,  m  1569,  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  thd 
church  in  fee  to  one  Downing  iad  another, 
<as  to  the  priory  of  St.MHry  it  had  be- 
longed.' Not  many  years  ehkpsed  before 
an  attempt  was  made — ^which,  however, 
fiiiled — to  prove  that  the  church  was  a 
regular  parish  church,  with  right  to  tithes, 
although  it  was  plain  that  it  was  simply 
a  donative  or  perpetual  curacy.  The 
church  passed  through  the  hands  of  divers 
grantees  by  deeds  duly  enrolled,  and  in 
1656  it  came  to  the  possession  of  Edward 
Drake,  who  lived  at  Tottenham-court,  and 
who,  the  same  year,  sold  it  to  the  parish." 
At  this  point  the  bill  in  the  present  suit 
takes  up  the  history,  and  describes  the 
arrangements  under  the  indenture  of  sale 
by  Drake  to  the  parish.  The  present 
church  was  built  in  1788^  by  Carr,  and 
consecrated  in  1792.  The  vaults  contain 
several  coffins  taken  from  the  old  church, 
and  among  them  that  of  Bishop  Burnet, 
who  died  in  1714,  m  St.  John's  Court. 
His  mural  monument  was  also  removed  to 
the  present  church. 

Jak.  22. 
The  March  on  Pertia. — The  British  ex* 
peditionary  forces  are  at  this  moment  as- 
sailing the  Persian  empire  from  three  dif- 
ferent directions.  Colonel  Jacob,  with  a 
comparatively  small  (but  still  sufBdent) 
body  of  troqpe,  advances  by  way  of  the 
Bolan  Pass  fnm  the  vicinity  of  Shikapoor. 
Brigadier  C*hamberlayne,  with  some  fiv« 
thousand  picked  soldiers,  marches  by  way 
of  the  Kbyber  Pass  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Peshawur.  And  simultaneously 
the  combined  military  and  maritime  expe* 
dition,  which  left  Bombay-harbour  for  the 
Persian  Qulf  on  the  13th  of  last  November, 
descends  upon  the  southern  coasts  of  the 
enemy's  country  at  Bushire;  —  an  ex- 
pedition consisting  of  some  forty-five 
vessels  of  war,  under  Admiral  Sir  H. 
Li'eke,  carr.>ing  upwards  of  five  thou- 
sand six  hundred  troops,  under  the  com- 
numd  of  Qcoeral  Sir  H.  Outram  (a  land 
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force  intended  in  all  likelihood,  to  advance 
directly  from  Bushire  upon  Ispahan,  either 
by  way  of  Sheraz  or  of  Babahan).  The 
Persian  capital  of  Teheran  may  thus  be 
ultimately  assailed  from  the  east  and  from 
the  south,  the  assailants  avoiding,  in  their 
advance  upon  it,  the  perils  at  once  of  the 
Desert'  of  Kirman,  and  those  of  the  Great 
Salt  Desert,  immediately  to  the  south  of 
Khorhassan;  a  judicious  ordering  of  the 
campidgn,  which  may  be  thus  readily  ef- 
fected : — Outram's  expeditionary  force  ad- 
vancing, as  we  have  seen,  along  the  grand 
Ispahan  route  leading  through  KhasfuEin  to 
the  Persian  metropolis — wlule  the  com- 
bined forces  under  Chamberlayne  and  Ja- 
cob, proceeding  onwards  to  one  common 
destination  at  Herat — the  former  from 
the  Khyber  Pass  through  Cabul,  the  latter 
from  the  Bolan  Pass  through  Candahar — 
would,  in  the  event  of  an  ulterior  triumph 
over  the  Persian  conquerors  of  the  He- 
ratees,  find  a  pathway  opened  for  them  to 
the  very  heart  of  the  Persian  empire,  to 
the  central  seat  of  the  government  of  the 
8hah,  along  the  northern  frontiers  of  Kho- 
raasan,  by  way  of  Mushed  and  Astrabad. 
Such  are  the  probable  outlines  of  the  Per- 
sian campaign,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
having  already  actually  commen<^. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  in 
addition  to  what  we  have  already  remark- 
ed, that  the  British  expedition  will  be  sup- 
•  ported  bv  the  active  co-operation  of  old 
Dost  Manomed  and  his  warlike  A%hanis- 
tans.  We  should  be  disposed  to  count  less 
confidently  upon  any  really  energetic  as- 
sistance from  these  auxiliaries,  but  that  we 
cannot  possibly  dose  our  eyes  to  the  fiu;t 
that  to  the  incitements  of  political  hatred 
are  added,  in  the  instance  of  the  Ameer 
and  his  followers,  as  opposed  to  the  Shah 
and  hit  followers,  the  infuriating  influence 
of  a  profound  religious  animosity.  The 
difference  between  the  two  grand  sects  of 
Mahommedans — between  the  believers  in 
Abu  Becker  and  the  believers  in  the  sons  of 
Alii — ^is  a  difference,  in  fact,  between  the 
Persians  as  opposed  at  once  to  the  Turks 
and  the  Affghans — the  Persians  altogether 
rejecting  the  Twelve  Imaums  (revered 
equaUy  by  the  A%han  and  the  Osmanli), 
and  in  lieu  of  the  Twelve  Imaums  or  di- 
rect descendants  of  the  Arab  Lawgiver, 
venerating  (as  the  immediate  successors  of 
Mahomet)  Hassain  and  Hotissain,  the  two 
murdered  sous  of  Alii,  whose  tombs  form 
^  object  of  so  much  love  and  homage  to 
the  Persian  pilgrim  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  KerbelaL  Sectarian  fanaticism, 
consequently,  not  less  surely  than  inter- 
national jeidousy,  will  tend  to  secure  to 
the  British  the  strenuous  military  co- 
operation of  old  Dost  Mahomed  and  his 
lieotenant^  the  lesMr  Ameen  of  A%banis- 


tan«  And  so,  with  renewed  confidence  in 
our  allies,  and  implicit  fmth  in  the  justice 
of  our  cause,  and  with  an  humble  rt^liance 
in  a  Power  superior  to  tlie  mightiest  army 
that  ever  moved  over  the  earih  or  the  least 
vincible  armada  that  ever  swept  the  seas, 
we  may  look  forward,  without  one  particle 
of  trepidation — rather,  be  it  said,  with  a 
calm,  though  unpresumptuous,  confidence 
— to  the  result  of  our  new  warlike  expe- 
ditions.— Sun, 

Jan.  24. 
Rwnowed  Destruction  of  MS 8.  —  A 
spirit  whispers  in  our  ear — a  lying  spirit, 
we  believe  —  of  certain  doings  at  the 
Record  Office,  to  which  we  should  be  glad 
to  have  a  safe  contradiction.  The  rumour 
nms,  that  the  Record  Office  authorities,  in 
going  over  the  State  Papers  in  their  charge, 
have  discovered  that  some  of  these  papers 
are  in  duplicate.  The  fact  has  long  been 
known  to  historical  readers,  and  especially 
as  r^^rds  colonial,  war,  and  navy  docu- 
ments ;  for  in  early  times,  when  voyages 
were  long  and  wrecks  numerous,  aU  de- 
spatches from  our  agents  abroad  were  sent 
in  duplicate  or  triplicate,  for  safety ;  and, 
in  spite  of  steam,  we  presume  this  practice 
is  unchanged.  Rumour  asserts — and  we 
repeat  our  own  opinion,  that  such  an  as- 
sertion must  be  false  ~  that  these  dupli- 
cates are  being  destroyed !  While  the 
British  Museum  stands  gaping  for  these 
precious  papers, — not  to  speak  of  such 
eager  rivals  for  the  possession,  at  any 
price,  as  the  State  Departments  of  America, 
—  it  is  perfectly  incredible  that  any  officer 
of  the  Record  Office  can  have  sanctioned 
the  waste  here  implied.  We  refer  to  the 
matter,  because  a  report  which  has  reached 
us  would  in  time  reach  many  others,  and 
a  discredit  would  lie  silently  against  an 
office  which  can  dear  itself  by  a  word. 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave  or  Mr.  T.  D.  Hardy 
may,  if  he  pleases,  stop  the  rumour  near 
its  source. — Athenaum, 

A  Ghld  Medal  has  been  gracefully  con- 
ferred by  his  Miyesty  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  on  Mr,  Robert  Bell,  '*in  consi- 
deration of  his  valuable  literary  labom-s." 
This  recognition  of  the  ser\  ices  of  an  Eng- 
lish writer  is  one  of  many  proofs  which  his 
Majesty  has  gpiven  of  the  g^'eat  interest  he 
takes  in  the  progress  of  our  hterature. — 
Literary  Gazette, 

A  pension  of  hOl,  a-year  has  been  con- 
ferred on  Charles  Swain,  author  of  "  The 
Mind,"  and  of  other  poems,  many  of  which 
have  been  firi»t  presented  to  Uie  public 
through  the  columns  of  the  "Literary 
Gazette"  The  announcement  of  the  pen- 
sion,by  Lord  Palmerston,  was  accompanied 
by  a  letter  expressing  regret  that  the 
limited  fund  at  his  diijposal  did  not  admit 
<tf  a  bugger  sum. — Literary  Oatette, 
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PROMOTIONS,  PREFERMENTS,  &c. 


Gazxttk  Pekfsemekts,  &c. 

Dee.  12.  At  the  Ck)urt  at  Osborne.  The  Queen, 
M  Sovereign  of  the  most  noble  order  of  the  Gar- 
ter, has  been  graeionsly  pleased,  by  letters  patent 
under  her  royal  siprn-manual  and  the  great  seal 
of  the  order,  bearing  date  this  day,  to  dispense 
with  all  the  statutes  and  regulations  usually  ob- 
served in  regard  to  installation,  and  to  grant  unto 
his  Imperial  Maiesty  the  Sultan,  Abdul  Medjid, 
Knight  of  the  said  most  noble  order,  and  duly  in- 
vested with  the  ensigns  thereof,  fUll  power  and 
authority  to  exercise  all  rights  and  privileges  be- 
longing to  a  Knight  Companion  of  the  said  most 
noble  order  of  the  Garter  in  as  fUU  and  ample  a 
manner  as  if  his  Imperial  Majesty  had  been  for- 
mally installed— any  decree,  rule,  or  usage  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

Dee.  26.  To  be  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  London,  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Granville. 

The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  direct  letters 
patent  to  be  passed  under  the  great  seal,  ap- 

E)inting  Samuel  Gale,  esq  ;   John  Southerden 
urn,  esq. ;  George  Graham,  esq. ;  Robert  Lush, 
esq.,  barrister-at-law ;  William  Palmer  Parken, 


esq.,  barrister-at-law;  Horace  Mann,  esq.,  bar- 
rister-at-law; and  Hull  Terrell,  esq.,  to  be  her 
Majesty's  Commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring  into  the  state,  custody,  and  authenticitj 
of  certain  non-parochial  registers  of  births  or 
baptisms,  deaths  or  burials,  and  marriages,  in 
England  and  Wales. 

Jan.  1.  To  be  Knight  Grand  Croas  of  the  Batli. 
H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Prussia. 

Jan.  16.  To  be  Equerrv  to  H.  R.  H.  Prinoe 
Albert,  LieuL-Col.  Ponsonoy. 


To  be  Governor  of  Mauritius,  F.  Seymour,  eaq. 

To  be  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  Sutes,  Lord  Napier, 
formerly  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Constanti- 
nople. 

To  be  Coroner  for  the  Duchy  of  Laneaater, 
W.  J.  Payne,  esq. 

To  be  Representative  Peers  of  Irebuod,  Lord 
De  Yesd  and  the  Earl  of  Belmore. 

To  be  Bishop  of  Cork,  Qorne,  and  Rom,  the 
Very  Rev.  Dr.  Fitzgerald,  Archdeacon  of  Kil- 
dare. 


OBITUARY. 


The  Duke  op  Rutland,  K.G. 

Jaiu  20.  At  Belvoir  Castle,  Orantham, 
aged  79,  the  most  noble  John  Henry  Man- 
ners, fifth  Duke  and  fourteenth  Earl  of  Rut- 
land, senior  Knight  of  the  Garter,  Lord- 
Lieutenant  and  Gustos  Rotulorum  of  the 
county  of  Leicester,  and  Colonel  of  the 
Leicestershire  Militia,  High  Steward  of 
Cambridge,  Recorder  of  S^borough  and 
Grantham,  a  trustee  of  the  British  Hiuseum, 
one  of  the  Council  of  King's  College,  London, 
D.C.L.,  &c. 

He  was  bom  on  the  4th  of  January,  1778, 
and  was  the  eldest  and  last  surviving  son  of 
Charles,  fourth  duke  (son  of  the  celebrated 
Marquis  of  Granby),  who  died  suddenly  in 
1787,  at  the  age  of  34,  from  an  internal  at- 
tack, while  holding  the  important  post  of 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  %  by  the  Lady 
Mary  Isabella  Somerset,  youngest  daughter 
of  Charles,  fourth  Duke  of  Beaufort,  who 
died  in  ISiSl,  and  who  had  the  reputation 
of  being  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her 
day. 

The  late  Duke  succeeded  to  the  princely 
title  and  estates  of  his  father  when  he  was 
under  ten  years,  and  was  placed  under  the 
c^uardianship  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort,  and  was  educated  at  Eton  imder 
the  care  of  Dr.  Sparke.  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Ely,  and  at  the  usual  age  entered  Trinity 
Collc^,  Cambridge,  then  imder  Dr.  Postle- 
Uiwaite,  where  he  took  the  d^ree  of  M.A. 
in  1797.  At  the  time  of  his  decease  he  must 
have  been  nearly  the  senior  member  of  that 
college,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  who  graduated  there  about  three  years 
before  him. 


The  huge  estates  and  properties  of  the 
yoimg  Duke  also  recmved  diligent  attention 
at  this  time,  especially  the  estates  round  the 
castle.  At  this  period  the  vale  of  Belvoir 
.  was  a  sort  of  terra  incoaniia,  perhaps  as  badc- 
ward  in  everything  which  denotes  material 
progress  as  any  portion  of  the  kingdom. 

The  country  was  uninciosed,  a  right  <^ 
chase  existed,  where  the  fiEdlow-deer  roamed 
at  large,  under  the  protection  "of  those 
towers  which  commanded  as  subject  all  the 
vale."  The  chace  of  Belvoir,  one  of  the  last 
relics  of  feudality,  was  extinguished,  and  the 
dififerent  lordships  inclosed ;  and  last,  thoufi^ 
not  least,  a  canal  was  carried  through  the 
Duke*s  parishes  in  the  vale  extendina  firom 
Grantham  to  Nottingham,  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  great  agricultural  im. 
provemeut  from  which  the  estates  have  de- 
rived so  much  benefit.  Indeed,  the  canal 
may  be  said  to  have  made  **the  desert 
smile. "  In  Jan.  1799,  his  grace  attained  his 
majority,  and  came  into  thepossession  of  his 
magnificent  patrimony — ^not  much  less  than 
£100,000  a-year  in  landed  estates,  besides  * 
large  sum  in  cash,  the  accumulations  of  his 
minority.  His  moe  was  also  the  patron  of 
more  than  40  Church  living  ;  and  m  a  very 
short  period  he  became  a  Knight  of  the  Garter, 
Lord- Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Leicester, 
and  Recorder  of  Grantham,  Cambridge,  and 
Scarborough.  With  these  and  other  souroes 
of  patronage  and  power  added  to  his  vast 
possessions,  John  Henry,  Duke  of  Rutland, 
yielded  to  few  of  his  peers  in  local  or  parlia- 
mentary influence.  Immediately  on  cominff 
of  age,  his  grace  married  the  Laav  Elizabeth 
Howard,  fifth  daughter  of  Frederick,  Earl  of 


*  The  late  Dr.  Watson,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  in  his  place  in  the  Honse  of  Lords,  prononnoed  a  warm* 
enlogiam  on  the  Duke  soon  after  his  decease,  whiek  may  be  found  reeorded  in  the  Gsntudias's 
Maoaxiiix  tax  November,  I7S7. 
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Carlisle,  with  whom  he  lived  in  uninterrupted 
happiness  until  her  grace's  death  in  1825. 
In  1801  was  commeQced  the  rebuilding  of 
Belvoir  Castle,  in  the  room  of  the  old  castle, 
which  had  been  reconstructed  shortly  after 
the  civil  wars,  but  was  a  plain,  impretend- 
ing  structure,  and  was  phwned  more  with  a 
Tiew  to  security  than  architectural  orna- 
ment. This  task,  which  will  ever  be  an  en- 
during monument  to  his  grace's  memory, 
occupied  himself  and  his  duchess  for  several 
yeai-s.  At  the  same  time  the  hills  around 
Belvoir  were  adorned  with  plantations,  and 
drives  and  walks  laid  out  through  the  do- 
main. These,  and  the  embellishment  of  the 
surrounding  villages,  were  in  a  great  measure 
planned  by  the  Duchess  of  Rutland,  whose 
views  in  everything  which  related  to  im- 
provement were  grand  and  magnificent,  and 
who  brought  to  the  task  not  only  an  en- 
larged capacity,  but  a  refined  taste,  and  al- 
most the  skill  of  a  professional  artist. 

In  1808,  upon  the  alarm  of  invasion,  his 
grace  raised  his  standard  at  Statherne  Point, 
an  eminence  overlooking  the  vale,  and  sum- 
moned his  neighbours,  tenants,  and  depend- 
ants to  the  defence  of  the  country,  upon 
this  occasion  the  Duke  issued  a  spint-stirring 
address  appealing  to  their  patriotism,  ixdiich 
met  with  so  hearty  a  response,  that  in  less 
than  an  hour  1,000  names  of  stalwart  men 
were  enrolled,  ready  to  serve  imder  the  ban- 
ner of  their  noble  chieftain.  From  amongst 
these  a  r^ment  of  400  was  formed,  called 
"  The  Belvoir  Castle  Volunteers/*  of  which 
his  grace  was  the  colonel. 

It  is  rather  a  singular  circumstance,  and 
worth  recording,  wat  the  famous  Beau 
Brummell,  then  a  regular  visitor  at  the 
oastle,  was  the  nominal  mfgor  of  the  regi- 
ment, though  it  is  believed  he  never  once 
appeared  on  duty,  nor  even  procured  his 
regime,  tals.  For  many  years  after  this,  the 
Bake,  whilst  superintending  the  building  of 
bis  castle,  and  bringing  up  his  numerous 
family,  was  a  disting^sned  master  of 
bounds,  and  the  Belvoir  hunt  became  as 
oelebrated  as  any  in  the  kingdom.  His 
grace  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been 
an  ardent  sportsman,  compared  with  that 
oharaoterin  the  preseut  day,  but  he  partook 
of  the  pleasures  of  the  ohaoe  witli  a  modera- 
tion stuted  to  his  general  character;  and  for 
many  seasons,  notwithstanding  the  progress 
of  the  works  at  Belvoir,  his  grace  was  the 
hospitable  entertainer  of  a  distinguished 
circle  of  firiends  and  acquaintance,  compris- 
ing man^  men  of  mark,  &shion,  and  wit 
who  achieved  an  ephemeral  celebrity,  but 
•  have  Icmg  since  passed  into  oblivion.  For  a 
oonsiderable  period  of  his  life  his  grace  was 
also  a  patron  of  the  turf,  and  kept  a  racing- 
stud  at  Newmarket,  where  the  palace  was 
placed  at  his  disposal  after  Cheveley  became 
dilapidated.  His  grace  was  not  very  suc- 
cessful on  the  turf;  but  after  several  years 
he  bore  off  what  the  lamented  Ix>rd  (3eoive 
Bentinck  termed  **the  blue  ribbon  of  the 
Turf,*'  by  wuming  the  I>erby  with  his  hone 
••Cadlands." 

In  1814  the  Duke  was  honoored  with  * 
royal  visit,  having  entertained  the  Prince 
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Begent  at  Belvoir  for  several  days  on  the 
occasion  of  the  christening  of  his  graoe*s 
eldest  son,  the  (then)  Marquis  of  Granby. 
Everything  was  conducted  on  a  scale  of  sur- 
passing splendour  and  magnificence.  The 
eorporations  of  Leicester  and  Grantham 
presented  addresses  to  his  Royal  Highness, 
and  both  bodies  were  entertained  at  the 
castle.  The  next  ev^it  in  order  of  time  was 
of  a  calamitous  nature.  In  October,  181d,  an 
awful  and  destructive  fire  broke  out  during 
the  night,  by  which  the  north-west  ana 
north-east  fironts  oH  the  castle  were  totally 
destroyed,  along  with  half  of  the  valuable 
paintings  and  a  portion  of  the  plate.  By 
this  event  lovers  of  British  art  have  to  re- 
gret the  loss  of  "The  Nativity,"  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  then  estimated  at  3,000 
guineas,  besides  other  gems  of  art.  His 
grace  bore  this  calamity  with  great  equa- 
nimity and  resignation,  and  lost  no  time  in 
commencing  the  rebuilding  of  the  destroyed 
portions  ;  out  in  1825^  h»A  to  undeiso  a 
more  trying  calamity,  in  the  death  of  his 
Duchess,  after  a  very  short  illness ; — ^the  ta- 
lents and  accomplishments  of  tlus  distin- 
Siished  lady  have  been  before  adverted  to. 
is  grace  keenly  felt  the  loss  of  a  companion 
who,  after  more  than  twenty-six  years  of 
wedded  happiness,  had  been  snatched  firom 
him  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  the  posaes- 
mon  of  a  mmd  whose  comprehensive  &oal- 
ties  were  daily  more  and  more  developing, 
themselves. 

The  Didce  and  Duchess  were  both  of  % 
highly  literary  turn  of  mind,  and  several 
publications  evince  their  talents  and  abilities. 
Of  these,  besides  other  productions,  are  % 
"  Journal  of  a  Trip  to  Paris  in  1814  J  and  % 
"  Tour  through  Belgium  and  the  Rhenish 
Provinces  in  1822,"  written  by  them  both, 
and  beautifiilly  illustrated  by  the  pencil  of 
the  Duchess,  and  some  other  exquisite  pro- 
ductions by  her  grace. 

In  November,  1889,  the  Duke  had  the 
honour  of  receiving  a  visit  from  the  <^mq 
Dowager,  who,  together  with  the  Duka 
and  ^inoe  George  of  Cambridge,  was  en- 
tertained for  several  days,  in  the  usual 
style  of  princely  hospitality.  But  a  sUll 
ffreater  honour  was  conferred  on  the  DvJce 
m  December,  1844,  by  a  visit  fiom  the  Sove- 
reign and  the  Prince*Oonsort,  who  had  been 
just  previously  entertained  at  Drayton  Ma- 
nor and  at  Cmttswortlu  Amongst  the  com- 
pany invited  to  meet  her  Mi^esty  were  ^ 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel^ 
and  several  of  the  highest  of  the  nobility. 
The  entertainments  were  on  a  scale  of  much 
q>lendour  and  maffnificence,  and  eveiythinf 
was  done  to  gratuy  and  amuse  the  royiS 
guests.  Addrasses  were  presented  by  tha 
mayors  6f  Leicester  and  Grantham,  who  wero 
honoured  with  invitations  at  the  royal  taUa. 
From  this  time  his  grace  chiefly  attended  to 
his  estates, — to  the  promotion  of  agriculture, 
(of  which  he  was  at  all  times  the  leakxia 
patron,)  and  to  the  numerous  other  dutSca 
inddental  to  his  position. 

With  regard  to  his  grace's  public  and  po- 
fitScal  life,  he  was  in  1810  or  1811  a  cmmU. 
date  for  the  (^lanccBonliip  cf  Oanihtldlf 
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University,  in  which  he  was  defeated  by 
Prince  William,  Duko  of  Gloucester,  —  of 
whom  it  is  not  uncharitable  to  say  he  was, 
in  every  attribute  but  that  of  rank,  very  much 
his  grace's  inferior.  When  his  grace  hiid  been 
fifty  years  Lord  lieutenant  of  the  county  of 
Leicester,  the  magistracy,  clerg)',  and  gentry 
presented  him  with  a  complimentary  acl- 
dress,  and  erected  a  statue  in  his  honour  at 
Leicester. 

In  politics,  the  Duke  was  both  by  educa* 
tion  ami  conviction  a  Tory,  and  gave  a  uni- 
form and  consistent  support  to  his  party  on 
all  important  Chui'ch  and  St;ite  questions  ; 
and  even  the  friLcn<lship  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  at  a  later  period 
of  his  liib,  did  not  induce  him  to  deviate 
from  this  course  in  any  material  degree. 
Though,  however,  generally  opposed  to  the 
Wh'gs,  wlien  a  measure  nad  once  passed 
into  a  law,  his  grace  zealously  applied  him- 
self to  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
legislature  ;  and  on  the  establishment  of 
the  Poor- Law,  he  not  only  accepted  the  office 
of  cliairman  of  the  Grantham  Poor-Law 
Union,  but  condescended  to  become  the 
guardian  of  one  of  his  parishes.  His  con- 
duct at  the  board  was  always  marked  by 
business  -like  habits  and  a  manner  of  blended 
dignity  and  courtesy,  which  has  left  the 
most  agreeable  impressions.  Though  not  in 
political  office,  there  can  be  no  doubt  his 
grace  was  frequently  consulted  by  the  Tory 
ministers  of  the  day  on  measures  of  import- 
ance, and  we  believe  he  was  once  offered 
the  rice-royalty  of  Ireland.  The  Duke  was 
of  a  tall  and  noble  presence,  exceedingly 
ele/ant  and  dignified  in  manner,  but  was 
singularly  courteous  in  his  reception  of  those 
who  had  business  with  him. 

One  of  the  last  compliments  which  his 
grace  received  was  a  request  from  his  prin- 
cipal tenantry  to  have  his  portrait  taken  at 
their  expense.  An  admirable  picture  of  his 
grace  was  made  by  Mr.  Grant,  and  was  re- 
cently presented  to  him  by  the  tenantry, 
with  an  address  expressive  of  their  attach- 
ment and  respect.  The  Duke  was  guided 
throughout  MXq  by  high  and  lofty  principles, 
which  gave  a  moral  tone  to  Ids  conduct. 
He  was  the  intimate  friend  and  acquaint- 
ance of  many  of  the  good  and  great  in  the 
land,  and  was  exemplary  in  all  the  relations 
of  life — OS  husband,  father,  friend,  and  land- 
lord. With  such  virtues  and  qualifications, 
John  Hennr,  Duke  of  Rutland,  will  long  be 
held  in  am)ctionate  remembrance  and  re- 
spect by  those  who  had  the  best  means  of 
kuowing  him  ;  but  his  most  enduring  monu- 
ment  with  posterity  will  be  the  castle  of 
Belvoir,  which  he  entirely  rebuilt. 

The  Duke's  health  had  been  for  some 
years  past  visibly  decUning,  and  shewed  the 
encroachments  of  age;  but  the  imme- 
diate cau^e  of  his  detitb,  which  had  been 
daily  expected,  was  bronchitis  supervening 
on  a  gradual  decay. 

The  late  Duke  is  succeeded  in  his  title 
and  estates  by  hs  eldest  son,  Charles 
Cecil  John,  Marquis  of  Granbjr,  now  in  his 
42nd  year,  Lord -Lieutenant  of  the  coimty 
of  Lincoln,  late  member  for  South  Loicester- 
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shire.  His  lordship,  besides  having  filled 
an  office  in  the  royal  household,  repre- 
sented Stamford  for  some  years,  and  is  well 
known  as  one  of  the  heads  of  the  "  country," 
or  Protectionist  party,  in  which  capacity  he 
has  frequently  spoken  with  considerable 
ability,  though,  it  may  he  remembered,  he 
declined  to  lead  the  Conservative  party  iu 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  aeath  of 
Lord  George  Bentinck. 

The  family  of  Maniiei-s  is  one  of  consider- 
able antiquity,  and  its  close  connection  with 
Derbyshire  has  continued  for  about  three 
centurie.s.  The  family  was  settled  at  Ethalo, 
in  Northumberland,  as  early  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  12th  century,  when  Sir  Robert 
Manners  was  Lord  of  Ethide.     After  several 
descents,  we  find  that  about  Uio  year  1300 
one  of  the  Manners  married  a  daughter  of 
David  Ba<{ster  of  Derby,  and  that  their  sou, 
Sir  Robert,  was  governor  of  Norham  Castle. 
His  great-great-grandson.  Sir  Robert  Man- 
ners, who  was  Sheriff  of  Northumberland  in 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.,  Edward  IV.,  and 
Richard  HI.,  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of 
Lord  Roos  of  Hamlake,  by  Isabel,  heiress  of 
William  de  Albini,  Lord  of  Belvoir,  and  by 
her  inherited  the  lordships,  and  the  magni- 
ficent estate  and  seat  of  Uelvoir  Qistle.    His 
son  Sir  George  had  the  titles  of  Lord  R009 
and  Baron  Rievaux,  Trusbut,  and  Belvoir, 
on  the  death  of  his  mother,  and  married 
Ann,  heiress  to  Sir  Thomas  St.  Leger,  by  his 
wife  Ann,  sister  to  King  Edward  the  Fourth^ 
Prom  this  union  the  augmentation  to  the 
arms,  of  the  chief,  bearing  quarterly  the 
fieurs-do-lis   and  the    lion,    shewing   their 
descent  from  royal  blood,  was  granted.     By 
this  lady,  besides  several  other  children,  he 
had  Thomas  Lord  Roos,  who  was  created 
Eurl  of  Rutland  in  1626.     He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Henry  Manners,  second  earl,  who 
was  constable  of  Nottingham  Castle,  &c., 
and  was  succedod  by  his  son,  the  third  earl, 
and  at  his  death  the  title  passed  to  his 
brother  John,  fourth  earl,  who  died  in  1588, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Roger,  fifth 
earl,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidnsy,  and  died  without  issue.     Francis, 
sixth  earl,  lolt  an  only  daughter,  who  died 
without    issue;   he  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother    George,    seventh  earl,  who    died 
without  issue,  and  thus  the  Uneal  descent  be- 
came extinct.    The  title  then  fell  into  the 
hands   of   John    Manners,   great-grandson 
of   the    first    earl,    and    grandson    of   Sir 
John  Manners,  who  married  the  celebrated 
Dorothy  Vernon,  the  beautiful  heiress  of 
Haddon,    and    daughter    of    Sir    George 
Vernon,  and  by  her   inherited  the   mag- 
nificent   baronial    residence    of    Haddon« 
hall.    John  Manners;,  the  eighth  earl,  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  John,  who  was  sum- 
moned to  parliament  as  Baron  Manners  of 
Haddon  in  the  count v  of  Derby,  and  was 
created  Duke  of  Rutland  and  Marquis  of 
Granby  in  1703.     He  wis  married  three 
times,  but  was  divorced  from  his  first  wife, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  by  the  third 
wife.    John,  the  second  duke,  sucoeeded  his 
father  in  1711,  and  married,  first,  Catharine, 
daughter  of  Lord  William  liussell,  who  was 
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beheaded,  and  sister  of  the  Duchess  of  De- 
vonshire ;  and  secondly,  Lucy,  daughter  of 
Lord  Sherard.  By  her  lie  had,  amongst 
others,  John  Manners,  who  succeeded  him  .ms 
third  duke  in  1721.  His  son,  the  great  and 
justly  celebrated  Marouis  of  Granby^  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  British  forces  in 
Gremiany,  Master-General  of  the  ordinance, 
&c.,  married  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Somerset,  but  dying  during  the  Ufetime  of 
his  father,  the  title  devolved  upon  his  son 
Charles,  who  succeeded  as  fourth  duke  in 
1779. 


The  Marquis  of  Queeicsbebbt. 

Dec.  19.  At  Canaan-house,  Edinburgh, 
aged  77,  the  most  noble  John  Douglas,  sixth 
Marquis  and  Earl  of  Queensberry,  Viscount 
Drumlanrig,  and  Baron  Douglas  of  Hawick 
and  Tibboi*s,  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  and 
a  Baronet  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  the  third  son 
(the  second  son  died  young)  of  Sir  William 
Douglas,  fifth  Baronet  of  Kilhead,  who  de- 
scended from  the  Hon.  Sir  William  Douglas, 
first  Baronet  of  Kilhoad,  and  Governor  of 
Carlisle  in  1647t  who  was  the  second  son  of 
William,  first  Earl  of  Queensberry. 

John,  sixth  Marquis  of  Queensberry,  was 
bom  in  1779,  and  succeed. d  to  the  family 
honours  at  the  demise  of  his  eldest  bro- 
ther, Charles,  the  fifth  marquis,  on  the 
8rd  December,  1837.  He  married,  the 
16th  July,  1817,  his  cousin,  Sarah,  third 
daughter  of  Major  James  Sholto  Douglas ; 
by  which  hidy,  who  survives  him,  he 
leaves  issue  one  daughter,  the  Lady  Goor- 
fi^iana  Douglas,  and  tne  Right  Hon.  Archi- 
Bald  William,  Viscoimt  Drumlaniig,  M.P. 
for,  and  Lieutenant  and  Sheriff- Principal 
of,  Dumfriesshire,  now  seventh  Marquis  of 
Queensberry,  who  was  bom  the  18th  April, 
1818,  and  married,  the  2nd  June,  1840,  Caro- 
line Margaret,  younger  daughter  of  General 
Sir  Robert  Clayton,  nflh  baronet,  of  Marden- 
park,  Surrey.  His  lordship,  who  is  a  Privy 
Councillor,  has  sat  in  Parliament  for  Dum- 
friesshire since  1847  unopposed,  and  was, 
durinc^  the  administration  of  the  Karl  of 
Aberdeen,  appointed  Comptroller  of  her 
Majesty's  household,  whi^h  office  he  resigned 
a  few  months  ago,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Viscount  Castlorosse. 


thenshire.  His  lordship  was  bom  the  7th 
Juno,  1801,  and  in  1824  assumed,  by  sign- 
manual,  in  respect  of  the  memory  of  his 
maternal  cousin,  Sir  Richard  Philipps,  Baron 
Miford  (a  barony  of  a  former  creation  then 
extinct),  whose  estates  he  inherited,  the  sur- 
name and  arms  of  Philipps.  He  was  for  a 
long  time  a  prominent  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  having  represented  Haverford- 
west in  parliament  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
He  was  created  a  baronet  the  13th  February, 
1828,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1847. 
His  lordship  married,  first,  Eliza,  only  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  John  Gordon,  Esq.,  of  Han- 
well,  Middlesex — which  lady  died  on  the 
24th  March,  1852 ;  secondly,  the  8th  June, 
1854,  Lady  Anne  Jane  lloward,  fourth 
daughter  of  William,  Earl  of  Wicklow,  M.  P. 
He  had  no  issue  by  either  marriage,  and 
his  peerage  and  baronetcy  become,  there- 
fore, extinct. 


Sib  Hugh  Riciiabd  Hoabb,  Babt. 

Jan.  10.  At  his  seat,  Stourhead,  Wilt«, 
aged  69,  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  Bart. 

He  was  eldest  son  of  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Huj'h  Hoare,  by  Maria  Palmer,  daughter  of 
Arthur  Acland,  Esq.,  of  Fairfield,  Somerset, 
and  nephew  of  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare, 
F-R.S.  and  F.S.A.,  the  celebrated  antiquary, 
and  author  of  the  "  History  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  Wiltshire,"  besides  several  other 
learned  topographical  and  historical  works. 
He  was  born  November  27,  1787,  and  suc- 
ceeded as  fourth  baronet  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  August  18,  1841.  He  married,  in 
1819,  Anne,  daughter  of  Thomas  Tyrrwhitt 
Drake,  Esq..  of  Sliardeloes,  in  Bucks,  for- 
merly M.P.  for  Amersham ;  but  as  he  had 
no  issue,  the  title  has  passed  to  his  nephew, 
Henry  Ainslio  Hoare,  Es«i.,  of  Wavendon- 
kouse,  Bucks,  who  is  married  to  the  second 
daughter  of  the  late  Sir  East  George  Clay- 
ton East,  by  whom  ho  has  issue  a  son, 
Charles  Peregrine  Louis,  bora  1846,  now 
heir-presumptive  to  the  title  and  estates  at 
Stom-head.  The  latter  were  purchased  from 
the  twelfth  Lord  Stourton  in  1720,  by  Henry 
Hoare,  Esq.,  founder  of  the  London  bank- 
ing-house which  .still  bears  his  name,  whose 
son  was  Lord- Mayor  of  London  during  the 
rebellion  of  174.),  and  whose  grandson, 
Richard,  was  created  a  baronet  in  1786. 


LOBD  MiLFOBD. 

Jan,  3.  At  his  seat,  Picton  Castle,  Pem- 
brokeshire, after  a  short  illnes.«>,  aged  66, 
the  Right  Hon.  Richard  Bulkeley  Philipps- 
Philipps,  Baron  Milford,  of  Picton  Castle,  in 
the  county  of  Pembroke,  a  Baronet,  and 
Lord*  Lieutenant  and  Custos  Rotulorum 
of  the  county  of  the  town  of  Haverford- 
west. 

Lord  Milford  was  tho  only  son  of  John 
Grant,  Esq.,  of  Nolton,  near  Haverford- 
west, by  his  wife,  Mary  Philippa  Artemisia, 
who  was  the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of 
James  Child,  Esq.,  of  Bigelly-house,  Pem- 
brokeshire, and  the  sole  grandchild  of  Bulke- 
ley Philipps,  Esq.,  of  Aberoovcs,  Caermar- 


Gemebal  Milman. 

Dec.  9.  At  his  residence,  9,  Berkeley- 
square,  L'eut.-Gou.  Francis  Miles  Milman, 
Colonel  of  tho  82ud  Foot, 

He  was  bom  Au^st  22, 1783.  He  was 
the  second  son  of  Su*  Francis  Milman,  first 
baronet,  of  Levator,  in  Woodland,  Devon- 
shire, physician  to  George  III ,  and  was 
brother  of  the  present  b.ironet,  and  of  the 
very  Rev  Henry  Hart  Milman,  D.D.,  Deau 
of  St.  Paul's,  the  distinguished  scholar,  poet, 
and  reviewer.  General  Milman  entered  the 
British  army  as  an  ensign  in  the  Coldstream 
Guards  in  December,  1800  j  he  became  a 
Colonel  in  July,  18S0 ;  a  Major-Geiieral  in 
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November,  1841 ;  and  a  Lieutenant-General 
in  1851.  He  was  made  Colonel  of  the  82nd 
Foot,  November  25,  1850  Milman  was 
Aide-de-camp  to  Major-General  C.  Crawford 
in  1808 ;  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Ro- 
leia  and  Vimiera ;  was  on  General  Craw- 
ford's staff  on  the  retreat  of  Sir  John  Moore, 
and  was  engaged  on  the  heights  of  Lugo, 
and  at  Corunna.  SubsequeuUy  joining  his 
regiment  at  Lisbon,  he  was  at  the  passage 
of  the  Douro  and  at  the  capture  of  Oporto, 
and  was  severely  wounded  at  Talavera, 
being  only  saved  from  being  burnt  on  the 
field  of  battle  by  a  private  soldier  of  the 
Coldstrearas.  He  was  a  prisoner  at  the  hos- 
pital of  r.'ilavera,  and  was  detained  in 
France  till  1814.  The  gallant  General  had 
the  war- medal  with  foiu*  clasps.  General 
Milman  married,  March  8,  1817,  Maria 
Margaretta,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Charles 
Morgan,  Bart.,  of  Tredegar,  and  has  had 
issue  seven  sons  and  two  daughters, — all  of 
whom,  except  one  son,  sumve  him.  The 
eldest  of  the  sons  is  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Egerton  Milman,  of  the  37th ;  the  second 
sou,  Henry  Salusbury  Milman,  is  a  Follow 
of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford  ;  and  the  four 
other  sous  are  military  officer?.  The  Genc- 
r-.iVs  eldest  brother,  the  present  baronet.  Sir 
William  George  Milman,  married  Miss 
Elizabeth  Henry  Alderson,  sister  of  Mr. 
BaiX)n  Alderson. 


July,  1814,  until  the  6th  August,  1816. 
During  the  long  period  of  his  active  employ- 
ment, Rogers,  besides  visiting  the  West 
Indies  and  Baltic,  accompanied  the  expedi- 
tion against  New  Orleans,  where  he  fought 
on  shore  in  the  brcaching-batteries,  and  in 
command  of  a  body  of  seamen,  and  was  par- 
ticularly noticed  for  his  exertions  by  Sir 
Edward  Thomas  Troubridge.  He  attained 
the  rank  of  Captain  the  2nd  September, 
1816,  and  accepted  the  retirement  1st  Octo- 
ber, 1»46.  On  the  11th  June,  1851,  he  was 
placed  on  the  list  of  retired  Hear- Admirals. 
He  was  never  married. 


Rear-Admiral  Rogers. 

Jan.  8.  At  his  residence,  Citadel-road, 
Plymouth,  aged  73,  Robert  Henry  Rogers, 
retired  Rear- Admiral. 

He  was  bom  in  August,  1783,  at  Blach- 
fonl-house,  near  Cornwood,  Devon.  He  was 
the  third  son  of  the  late  Sir  Frederick  Leniau 
Rogers,  liart.,  M.P.  for,  and  Reconler  of, 
Plymouth,  by  his  wife,  Jane,  daughter  of 
John  Lillicrap,  Esq.,  a  naval  officer  at  Gib- 
ralt-ir,  and  was  grandson  of  Sir  Frederick 
Rogers,  Bart.,  Captain  R.N.,  Commissioner 
of  the  Dockyard  at  Plymouth,  and  Reconler 
of  that  borough,  who  married  the  widow  of 
Vice-Admiral  Dui*ell,  and  died  in  1772. 
Admiral  Rogers  was  also  brother  of  the  late 
Sir  John  Leman  Rt^gers,  Bart.,  and  of  the  late 
Sir  Frederick  Lcman  Rogers,  Bart.,  Chief  In- 
si>ector  of  the  Audit-office,  Somerset-house  ; 
and  of  Lieut. -General  Wm.  Cooper  Rogers, 
lato  of  the  2nd  Dragoon  Guards  ;  and  wjis 
uncle  of  the  present  Sir  Frederick  Rogers, 
Bart ,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  emigra- 
tion. The  gallant  Admiral  entered  the  royal 
navy  in  the  spring  of  1796,  as  first-class 
volunteer,  on  board  the  "  Concorde,"  36, 
Ca])t.  Anthony  Hunt,  and  was  in  constant 
service  during  the  succeeding  years  of  the 
French  war.  On  the  17th  June,  1809,  he 
went  as  Senior  Ueuteuant  on  board  the 
*'  Ruin,"  38,  Captain  Charles  Malcolm  ;  and 
for  his  conduct  in  this  ship,  in  the  Channel 
and  on  the  north  coast  ot  Spain,  he  was  pro- 
moted, on  the  1st  of  Febiniary,  1812,  to  the 
rank  of  Commander.  His  last  appointment 
was  to  the  "Dover"  troop-ihip,  the  com- 
mand uf  which  he  retained  from  the  30th 


Joseph  Brotherton,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Jan,  7.  Suddenly,  Joseph  Brotherton, 
Esq.,  the  excellent  and  universally  re- 
spected M.P.  for  Salford  for  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century. 

He  was  the  architect  of  his  own  position 
and  fortune  ;  was  a  successful  cotton  and 
silk  manufacturer,  from  which  business, 
after  making  an  independence,  he  retired 
some  years  ago.  Mr.  Brotherton  was  first 
returned  to  parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Salford,  as  its  first  member,  in  1832.  In  the 
House  he  showed  himselfever  a  consistent 
and  firm  advocate  of  Liberal  opinions :  all 
progressive  measures,  and  especially  all  of 
a  benevolent  or  educational  character,  had 
his  earnest  and  staunch  support.  He  car- 
ried his  love  of  reform  even  to  amending  the 
mode  of  carrying  on  business  in  parliament. 
Everyone  knows  how  strenuous  were  his 
efforts  to  shorten  the  sittings  of  the  Com- 
mons after  midnight.  In  his  attendance 
upon  his  parliamentary  duties  Mr.  Brother- 
ton  was  most  assiduous.  Barely  was  the 
Speaker  in  the  chair  and  Mr.  Brotherton 
absent ;  and  it  was  not  an  unfrequent  oc- 
currence for  the  Speaker  to  call  upon  the 
hon.  member  to  move  the  adjournment  of 
the  House,  when  the  Secretary  to  the  Trea- 
sury had  retired.  Mr.  Brotherton  was 
Chairman  of  the  Private  Bill  Committee. 
He  took  so  lively  an  interest  in  the  business 
arrangements  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  it  was  his  invariable  custom,  at  the 
close  of  each  session,  to  move  for  a  series  of 
returns  shewing  the  progress  of  public  and 
piivate  business ;  the  nmnber  and  duration 
of  sittings,  and  the  number  of  divisions. 
Though '  representing  a  manufacturing  con- 
stituency, ne  was  a  warm  advocate,  with 
Lord  Ashley  (now  Lord  Shaftesbury),  and 
the  late  Mr.  Fielden,  of  the  Ten  Hours*  Bill, 
and  was  accustomed  to  deduce  arguments 
its  favour  from  his  own  career.  Mr.  Bro- 
therton was,  in  his  way  of  living,  a  strict 
vegetarian  and  abstainer  from  all  spirituous 
liquors,  and  was  an  active  supporter  of  those 
principles.  In  private  as  in  public  life,  he 
was  a  most  worthy  and  amiable  man,  and 
was  much  esteemed  and  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him.  Mr.  Brotherton,  to  the  general 
regi'et  of  his  friends  and  the  public,  died 
suddenly,  whilst  travelling  in  an  omnibus 
from  his  residence,  Rosehill,  Pendleton,  into 
Muichester.    He  leaves  a  family. 
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The  Rt.  Rev.  Db.  Wilson,  Bp.  of  Cork. 

Jan.  6.  At  the  episcopal  palace,  St.  Finn 
Barr's,  Cork,  the  Rig^ht  n  v.  James  Wilson, 
D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross, 
Aged  76. 

The  right  rev.  prelate  was  a  native  of 
Dublin,  haring  studied  in  Trinity  College, 
where  he  took  out  his  d^ree  of  M.A.  in 
1809,  and  was  created  Doctor  of  Divinity  in 
1830.  I'e  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Cork  in 
June,  1848.  He  had  for  some  years  pre- 
viously filled  the  office  of  Precentor  of  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Patrick,  Dublin.  As  a  work* 
ing  clerg^an,  his  experience  was  restricted. 
He  had,  indeed,  filled  for  17  years  the  curacy 
of  St.  Audoen's  Church,  but  during  that  time 
he  resided  in  chambers  in  Trinity  College, 
and  performed  the  duties  of  resident  master. 
The  cura  y,  in  fact,  was  almost  a  sinecurei 
About  the  year  1828  he  was  appointed  Chan- 
cellor of  Leighlin,  and  subsequently  to  the 
rectory  of  Killinane,  in  the  same  diocese. 
He  was  a  firm  supporter  of  the  national  srs* 
tern  of  education ;  but  it  is  understood  that 
latterlv  his  opinions  had  been  somewhat 
altered,  and  that  he  leaned  more  to  the  views 
of  the  Church  Education  Society.  He  for 
several  years  had  filled  the  office  of  secretary 
to  the  National  Boar  1,  previous  to  his  ap- 
pointment as  Precentor  of  St.  Patrick's.  He 
also  for  many  years  acted  as  examining 
chaplain  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Upon 
the  death  of  the  late  Dean  Dawson,  Dr.  Wil- 
son was  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  deanery, 
to  which,  however,  the  present  Bishop  of 
Cash'l,  then  the  Rev.  Dr.  Daly,  was  elected, 
after  a  very  close  contest,  out  of  which  aose 
a  litigation,  which  excited  great  interest  at 
the  time,  principally  as  to  tlie  right  of  Dr. 
Todd  to  vote.  The  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  disallowing  the  vote,  con- 
tributed to  turn  the  majority  in  Dr.  Daly's 
fkvour,  and  he  was  thereupon  installed,  but 
was  shortly  afterwards  made  Bishop  of  Casbel ; 
and  Dr.  Wilson,  the  defeated  candidate,  was 
sabsequently,  on  the  death  of  the  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  Kyle,  consoled  for  his  disappointment  by 
being  elevated  to  the  bishopric  of  these 
dioceses.  The  deceased  prelate  was  popularly 
esteemed  as  a  learned  and  pious  divine,  dis- 
tiitgnished  ib*  his  experience  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  and  for  a  conciliatory  nnd  cordial 
8l)irit  towards  those  who  differed  from  him  in 
faith.  He  was,  in  conseouence,  regarded 
with  much  favour  by  the  Roman  Catholics. 
The  mode  in  which  he  exercised  his  patronage 
created  on  several  occasions  some  dissatisfac- 
tion ;  but  this  was,  i>erhaps,  to  some  extent 
inseparable  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed.  The  income  of  the 
late  bi^ihop  was  about  2,600/.  a-year. — Dublin 
J*aper, 

Rev.  Ralph  Tatham,  D.D. 
Jan.  19.  At  St.  John'slodgo,  Cambridge, 
agod  78,  Rilnh  Tathnm,  D.D.,  Master  of 
St  John's  Col  ege.  Ho  wa<«  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Re.'.  Ralph  Tatham,  Vtctir  of  Bishop* 
ton,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  and  grandson 
of  Ralph  Tatham,  Eiq ,  M.D  |  who  formerly 


gractised  as  a  physician  in  the  town  of 
underland. 

Dr.  Tatham  graduated  as  twelfth  wrangler 
in  1800  ;  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1803, 
B.D.  in  1811,  and  D.D.  in  1839  In  early 
life  he  was  a  fellow  and  tutor  of  his  college, 
and  in  1809  he  was  elected  to  the  (iistin- 
guished  office  of  Public  Orator  of  the  Uni- 
versity, which  he  held,  discharging  its  du- 
ties with  consummatcj  ability  and  courteous 
bearing,  till  1836,  when  he  resigned  that 
high  station.  In  1839,  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Wood,  he  was  unanimously  elected  Master 
of  his  college,  in  which  office  he  was  vene- 
rated by  all  who  came  within  his  influence, 
and  had  the  privilege  of  benefitting  by  his 
example  and  experience. 

He  held  the  living  of  Colkirk,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  to  which  benefice  he  was 
presented,  in  18l6,  bytho  Marquis  Townshcnd. 
But  if  clerical  preferment  had  been  an  object 
of  his  ambition,  few  men  had  better  oppor- 
tunities of  gratifying  their  wishes,  for  his 
academical  position  and  influence  could  have 
commanded  for  him  benefices  of  gre  it  pe- 
cuniary value  and  professionnl  consideration. 
It  was  in  college  life  that  ho  took  delight, 
and,  passing  through  every  hjnour.ible 
gra<ie,  he  reached  the  rare  distinction  to  be 
chosen  Master  of  his  college  St.  John's,  one 
of  the  most  imp  rtant  in  the  University  c^ 
Cambridge.  Dr  Tatham  was  Dne  of  the  il- 
lustrious galaxy  of  "  north- country  wor- 
thies," and  was  brought  up,  if  n  t  born,  at 
BisUopton,  near  Stock  ton- up  im^Tees,  oi 
which  parish  his  father  was  many  years 
vie  ir.  His  grandfather  practised  as  a  phy- 
sician in  Sunderland.  For  a  long  period  the 
vcnorablo  old  Vicar  of  Bishopton  was  blind, 
but  might  be  seen  riding  out  every  day  on  a 
sure-footed  st  jed  in  the  beautiful  green  lanes 
of  that  fine  rural  district,  attended  by  a 
faithful  servant,  the  group  presenting  a 
chnra'7tcristic  aid  interesting  appearance. 
At  Bishopton  Mr.  Tatham  passed  a  portion 
of  the  long  college  vacation,  with  his  venoi*- 
able  father  :  but  after  his  decea^^e,  ahd  the 
removal  of  his  family  from  that  village,  he 
frequently  repaired  to  Ryhope,  near  Smider- 
land,  for  a  short  sojourn,  in  the  litUe  churoh 
of  which  village,  on  a  Sunday,  he  often  as- 
sistei  in  the  ministrations. 


TiiR  Rev.  John  Habris,  t).D. 

Dec.  2h  Ofpyftmia,  at  the  OolldgOi  St. 
John's-wood,  the  Rev.  John  Harris,  D.D.# 
Principal  of  New  College,  London,  aged  o4« 

He  was  a  native  of  Ugborough)  in  Devon- 
shire, and  was  educatecl  at  the  Independent 
College  then  existing  at  Hoxtoti,  but  after- 
wards removed  to  Highburv.  He  was  first 
settled  as  minister  of  a  small  congregational 
church  at  Epsom,  where  he  continued  for 
many  years  in  comparative  seclusion  and 
obsciurity.  He  was  brought  into  public  notioe 
by  being  the  successl^l  competitor  for  a 
prise  of  a  hundred  guineas,  offered  by  Dr. 
Conquest,  for  the  beat  essay  against  oovoi- 
ousness.  This  production,  under  the  tiUe 
of ''  MammoD,"  gained  extraordinary  popu* 
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larlty,  and  drew  the  attention  of  the  reli- 
gious world  towards  the  author.  His  ser- 
vices as  a  preacher  were  in  great  request, 
nor  were  the  expectations  which  his  name 
inspired  ever  di^ppoiuted  ;  for  though  he 
lie  possessed  nothing  of  the  fluent  and 
theatrical  oratory  usually  supposed  to  form 
the  attractions  of  popular  preaching,  ho  sel- 
dom failed  to  rivet  the  attention  of  crowded 
audiences  which  usually  assembled  to  hear 
him,  by  the  solid  excellence  of  his  matter. 
In  183t  he  became  Professor  of  Theology  in 
Cheshunt  College ;  and  when,  in  1850,  the 
various  Independent  colleges  in  and  about 
the  metropolis  were  consolidated  into  one, 
under  the  designation  of  New  College,  he 
was  invited  to  preside  over  the  institution. 
Besides  the  prize  essay  referred  to  above. 
Dr.  Harris  was  the  author  of  several  other 
works,  displa}'ing  far  greater  compass  and 
mat\irity  of  thought  than  "  Mammon.'*  One 
of  these  was  the  "Great  Commission,"  alfO 
the  result  of  a  literary  competition,  in  which 
he  bore  away  the  first  prize.  But,  besides 
these,  he  published  the  "Great  Teacher,*' 
(his  earliest  and  perhaps  his  best  work,) 
"  Man  Primeval,  "•♦The  Pre- Adamite  Earth  ,^* 
*'  Patriarchy,"  &c.  Some  of  these  works  dis- 
display  a  large  amount  of  profound  and 
patient  thought  in  the  department  of  meta- 
physical theology,  conveyed  in  a  style  of  sin- 
gular clearness  and  beauty.  From  the  nature 
of  the  subjects  discussed,  his  productions 
have  necessarily  been  confined  to  a  com- 
paratively limited  circle  of  readers,  though  in 
America,  we  understand,  they  have  attained 
a  far  wider  popularity. 


The  Rev.  Thomas  Bowdlbil 

Nor,  12.  At  his  residence,  Prompton,  aged 
75,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bowdler,  M.A.,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Incorporated  Society  for  huilding 
Churches. 

Mr.  Bowdler  was  not  only  of  an  ancient 
family,  but  was  one  of  the  representatives  of 
an  eminent,  not  to  say  illustrious,  house. 
Thp  family  came  from  Hope  Bowdler,  near 
Ludlow,  in  Shropshire,  from  whence  descended 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  who  had  a  place 
in  the  Admiralty  under  Pepys,  in  the  time  of 
James  II.,  and  who-e  son  married,  in  1742, 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Cotton,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Sir  John  Cotton,  sixth  and  last  baronet, 
descended  from  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  the  found- 
er of  the  Cottonian  Library,  who  inherited 
Conington  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  earls  of 
Huntingdon,  of  the  royal  family  of  Scotland, 
by  desc  -nt  from  Barnard  Bruce,  Lord  of  Con- 
ington in  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  younger 
brother  of  Robert  Bruce,  Lord  of  Annaudale, 
the  grandfather  of  Robert,  King  of  Scots. 

Mr.  Bowdler's  father  wan  the  of&pring  of 
this  marriage,  and  inherited  from  his  grand- 
fiither,  who  joined  the  Nonjurors  after  the 
Revolution.  He  was,  together  with  Mr. 
Justice  Alan  Park,  Mr.  Davis,  and  Mr. 
Turner,  mainly  instrumental  in  founding  the 
Church  Building  Society.  His  brother,  Mr. 
Thomas  Bowdler,  was  the  editor  of  the 
<*  Family  Shakspeare/  And  "  Gibbon,**  and  his 


highly-gifted  sister,  Miss  Harriet  Bowdler, 
was  the  author  of  Sermons  and  Essays. 

Thomas,  the  eldest  son,  was  bom  March 
13, 1780,  and  educated  first  at  Hy<e  Abbey 
School,  near  Winchester,  where  he  formexi  a 
friendship,  which  he  retained  through  life, 
with  Dr.  Chandler,  now  Dean  of  Chichester. 
At  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  he  lived 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  most  eminent 
men  of  his  day,  including  Sir  Robert  Grant, 
Loid  Gtenelg,  Chancellor  Raikes,  and  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  i  'owdler  took  his  degree  with  honours 
in  1803,  and  was  ordained  the  same  year,  by 
Bishop  Portetls,  to  the  cure  of  Leyton,  in 
Essex.  From  thence,  on  his  marriage  with 
Piioebe,  daughter  of  Joseph  Cotton,  Esq.,  he 
rem-ived  to  Hopton  Wafers,  in  Shropsnire, 
of  which  he  had  become  the  incumbent  After 
three  years  he  accepted  the  livings  of  Ash 
and  Ridley,  in  Kent,  to  hold  for  a  minor ; 
and  on  resigning  them,  was  presented  to  that 
of  Addington,  in  the  same  county,  which  waA 
within  reach  of  the  residence  of  his  father  and 
mother,  at  Eltham.  Here  he  remained  mitil 
1834,  when  he  became  the  incumbent  of  the 
new  district  church  of  Sydenham.  At  this 
time  he  also  held  the  chaplaincy  of  St.  Kathsr 
rine*s  Hospital,  in  the  Regent's  Park — an  en* 
gat^ement  Which  interested  him  so  much,  from 
that  deep  tone  of  sympathy  which  was  a  part 
of  his  character,  tliat  when  he  had  some  time 
after  been  obliged  to  relinquish  it,  owing  to 
the  chahges  which  the  health  of  his  fomilr 
rendered  necessary,  he  ppoke  of  it,  though 
with  too  much  selfdisparageinent,  "as  the 
only  employment  for  which  he  ever  felt  hlm- 
selffit.'* 

It  was  daring  hU  residence  at  Sydenham 
that  it  pleased  the  Almighty  Disposer  of  all 
events  to  visit  him  and  his  wife  with  the  first 
of  those  heavy  bereavements  which  ended  in 
leaving  their  home  desolate.  They  had  lost 
four  children  in  infancy,  and  now  three 
daughters  died  in  succession,  between  the 
years  1833  an  1 1839;  one  of  them,  H^rrictta, 
being  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  U.  S  i^der,  the 
others  unmarried;  and  thefailiag  health  of 
the  two  who  were  still  spared  induced  Mr. 
Bowdler  to  leave  Sydenham  and  settle  in 
London  in  1846,  where  he  became  Secretary 
to  the  Church  Building  Society,  which  o  le 
he  held  Until  his  death,  with  an  honorary 
prebend  at  St.  Paul's,  to  which  he  was  pre- 
sented by  Bishop  Blomfield.  How  assidu- 
ously he  laboured  here,  how  much  he  pro- 
moted the  interests  of  the  Society,  how  many 
cases  he  assisted  from  his  private  means — 
these  things  are  known  to  Him  who  will  one 
day  declare  them,  for  he  never  declared  them 
himself.  And  yet  he  still  yearned  after  pas- 
toral work,  and  would  say, "  Woe  is  me  that 
I  am  but  a  door-keeper  m  the  house  of  my 
God.**  He  found  it,  however,  in  various 
ways.  Often  he  would  take  charge,  during 
the  vacation,  of  a  country  parish ;  more  tlian 
once  he  undertook,  during  a  vacancy,  the 
office  of  chaplain  to  the  House  of  Charity  in 
Soho ;  and  he  always  felt  honoured  in  being 
a  ked  to  take  his  part  in  the  celebration  of 
divine  worship,  more  especially  in  Uie  eachA* 
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ristical  service.  He  was  a  c^^nstant  attendant 
nt  the  choral  service  of  St.  Mark's  College, 
Chelsea,  frequently  preaching  to  the  students ; 
and  the  institution  shared  largely,  we  helieve, 
in  his  liberality. 

In  the  year  1845  another  daughter  died,  at 
Torquay.  One  still  remained,  but  in  a  few 
more  years  (in  1849)  she,  too,  was  called 
away,  and  the  bereaved  parents  were  left 
alone,  still  uncorontaining,  and  blessing  the 
Hand  that  smote  them.  Rising  daily  at  six, 
Mr.  liowdler  would  turn  his  mind  to  sacred 
melodies  by  the  organ  in  his  dining-room  be- 
foie  breakfast,  and  also  after  his  return  from 
his  daily  work.  And  at  his  modest  parties 
he  had  the  courage  to  introduce  that  innova- 
tion upon  London  life,  of  inviting  his  guests 
to  join  in  the  evening  devotions  of  his  family 
before  their  separation. 

Mr.  Bowdler  inherited  from  his  father  a 
warm  attachment  to  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Clmrch,  and  maintained  a  frequent  inter- 
course with  many  of  the  bishops  and  mem- 
bers of  it :  and  it  was  so  in  a  somewhat  less 
degree  with  respect  to  the  kindred  Church  in 
America.  He  also  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
commencement  of  the  movement  which 
originated  with  the  publication  of  the  "Ox- 
ford Tract","  and  among  the  many  trials 
wltich  saddt  ned  his  last  years,  perhaps  the 
most  painful,  next  to  the  loss  of  all  his  chil- 
dren, was  the  defection  to  the  Romish  com- 
munion of  some  of  his  early  friends.  He 
spoke  of  it  even  weening.  But  his  at- 
tachment to  the  Church  of  England  never 
wavered — nay,  even  seemed  to  gain  strength 
from  these  shocks,  and  to  the  last  he  never 
ont  rtained  the  smallest  doubt  of  his  position 
as  a  priest  of  the  English  Church.  However 
personally  attached  to  some  of  those  who  thus 
seceded,  he  was  firm  to  avoid  all  such  inter- 
course with  them  as  might  imply  a  sanction 
of  the  step  which  they  had  taken.  To  one 
who  proposed  to  visit  him  he  wrote,  "  No ;  it 
would  be  only  a  visit  to  take  leave  :*'  but  only 
those  who  knew  him  knew  the  bitter  sorrow 
with  which  he  forced  himself  to  make  this 
reply. 

In  December,  1854,  the  only  remaining 
tie  which  bound  him  to  this  world  was  se- 
vered. "  His  dear  beloved  wife,"  as  he  ex- 
presses it  in  his  will,  "  was  taken  from  his 
side,  the  faithful  end  loving  partner  of  his 
joys  and  sorrows."  From  that  time  he 
visibly  declii  ed;  but  his  last  illness  was  short, 
and  his  sufferings  not  great.  He  calmly  and 
silently  awaited  death,  gently  vet  firmly  dis- 
countenancing all  attempts  to  draw  from  him 
expressions  of  confidence,  and  saying,  '  I  can 
but  just  creep  to  the  foot  of  the  cross." 

In  losing  Mr.  liowdler,  the  widow  and  the 
fatherless,  the  needy  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
the  distressed  tradesman,  the  old  domestic, 
and  many  others,  have  lost  a  fiiend  always 
ready  to  assist  their  wants. 

Mr.  IJowdler  was  the  author  of  "  Sermons 
on  thf  Nature,  Offices,  and  Character  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  2  vols.,  2nd  edition,  1820 ;«  Sermons 
on  the  Privileges,  Responsibilities,  and  Du- 
ties of  Members  of  the  Gospel  Covenants,"  2 
vols.,  1846;    **  Sixteen  IKscourseii   on    the 


Liturgical  Services  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land," 1834 ;  of  a  "  Memoir  of  [his  father] 
John  Bowdler,  Esq.,*'  privately  printed ;  and 
of  some  single  sermons  and  pamphlets.  He 
also  edited,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend, 
the  late  Rev.  Launcelot  Sharpe,  the  Greek  of 
**  Bishop  Andrewes's  Devotions ;"  and  he 
compiled,  in  part  from  ancient  sources,  a 
volume  of  Family  Prayers,  which  combines 
the  responsive  form  of  soci.  1  worship  with  a 
high  degree  of  piety,  and  is  admirably  suited 
for  domestic  use.  He  leaves  a  brother, 
Charles  Bowdler,  Esq.,  of  Doctors'-commous, 
and  a  sister,  Jane,  the  wife  of  George  Gipps, 
Esq. 

Db.  Andbbw  Ure,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  Ac 

J(in.  2.    At  his  residence  in  London,  aged 
78,  Andrewe  Ure,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c,  &c. 

Dr.  Ure  was  one  of  the  veterans  of  chemi- 
cal science,  a  contempory  of  Davy  and  Wol- 
laston,  of  Ga^  Lussac  and  l^rzelius.  His 
name  is  associated  with  some  original  and  re- 
markable researches,  but  he  will  be  chiefly 
di..tinguished  in  the  annals  of  science  by  his 
success  in  the  application  of  chemistry  to  the 
arts  and  to  manufactures.  In  this  special 
department,  both  as  a  teacher  and  a  writer, 
he  was  unrivalled ;  and  with  beneficial  results 
not  confined  to  his  own  country.  It  was  in 
consequence  of  an  official  report,  by  M. 
(afterwards  Baron)  Charles  Dupin,  to  the 
French  Government,  on  the  infiuence  of  Dr. 
Ure's  tuition  on  the  manufactures  of  Glasgow, 
that  new  courses  of  lectures  on  the  same 
plan  were  instituted  at  the  Lonsert^tttnn  de» 
Arts  et  Metier." f  in  Paris;  one  course,  **  i^wr 
A/  Mecnninuc  Applufiiiv^''^  under  M.  Charles 
Dupin,  ana  another,  "  Sur  la  Qiimie  Apfli- 
qni*"  under  M.  Clement  Desormes.  Dr. 
Ure  had  then  for  many  years  superintended 
the  practical  school  of  chemistry  at  the  An- 
dersoriian  University  of  Glasgow ;  his  c'ass  at 
one  time  numbering  above  four  hundred. 
The  fruits  of  this  tuition  will  be  best  appre- 
ciated from  the  words  of  Baron  Dupin  s  re- 
port : — "  Llnstitution  Andersonlenne  a  pro- 
duit  des  rdsultats  6toimans.  C'est  ime  chose 
admirable  que  de  voir  aujourdliui  dans  beau- 
coup  d'ateliers  de  Glasgow,  de  simples  ouv- 
riera  poss^der  ct  dev61opper  au  b^oin  les 
principes  de  Icurs  operations,  et  les  moyeus 
thdoretiques  d*arriver  aux  rcsulttts  pra- 
tiques les  plus  ])arfaits  possibles.  Le  prind- 
pai  Professtur  de  PInstitution  Andersonl- 
enne, le  Docteur  Ure,  m*a  conduit  lui-m6me 
dans  toutes  les  mauufactures  importantes,  et 
dont  un  grand  nombre  sont  dirig^a  par  bes 
^Idves."  This  was  in  1817.  The  teaching 
of  the  application  of  chemistry  to  the  arts 
has  since  been  introduced  into  a]mo>t  every 
university,  and  into  many  public  institutions. 
To  Dr.  Ure  belongs  the  honour  of  having 
taken  the  lead  in  a  movement  which  has  had 
incalculable  influence  in  developing  national 
wealth,  and  promoting  the  interests  both  of 
science  and  art.  The  influence  which  in  early 
fife  he  exerted  as  a  teacher,  be  continued  in 
later  years  as  an  author.  His  "  Dictionary 
of  Chemistry/*  and  his  "  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
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Manafactures,  and  Mines,"  Iiavo  passed 
tbroug.i  many  editions,  and  have  been  trans- 
lated into  the  lea<Ung  continental  languages. 
No  works  have  done  more  for  directing  and 
extending  the  applications  of  science  to  the 
ordinaiy  uses  of  life. 

Dr.  Andrew  Ure  was  born  at  Glasgow, 
May  18,  1778.  He  studied  at  the  university 
of  his  native  town,  and  afterwards  at  that  of 
Edinburgh.  He  took  his  doctorate  in  medi- 
cine at  Glasgow  in  1801,  having  previously 
obtained  the  dei2;ree  of  Master  of  Arts.  In 
1804  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Chemistry 
at  the  Andersonian  University,  which  had 
recently  been  established  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Dr.  birkbeck.  In  1809,  when 
the  Glasgow  Observatory  was  about  to  be 
established,  Dr.  Ure  came  to  Loud  )n,  com- 
missioned to  make  the  scientific  arrange- 
ments. Here  he  met  and  acquired  the  friend- 
ship of  Maskelyne,  Pond,  and  Groombridge, 
and  other  astronomers;  and  also  of  Davy, 
Wollaston,  Henry,  and  other  distinguished 
chemists  of  that  day.  He  was  introduced  to 
Troughton  by  Colonel,  now  Sir  T.,  Bris- 
bane, the  President  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh.  At  the  Glasgow  Observatory, 
where  Dr.  Ure  resided  fi»r  several  years,  he 
was  honoured  with  a  most  friendly  visit  by 
Sir  William  Herschel.  In  1818,  a  paper  was 
read  before  the  Royal  Society,  and  published 
in  the  "Philosophical  Transactions  for  that 
year  — "  N^w  experimental  researches  on 
some  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  Caloric,  par- 
ticularly on  the  relation  between  Elasticity, 
Temperature,  and  latent  Heat  of  different 
vapours,  and  on  tliermometric  admeasure- 
ment and  capacity."  The  conclusions  of  this 
paper  were  adopted  by  Mr.  Ivory,  Mr. 
Daniell,  and  other  philosophers,  as  the  basis 
of  their  meteorological  theories.  A  paper 
"On  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  the  law  of  progres- 
sion followed  in  its  densities  at  different  de- 
grees of  dilution,"  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Institution,  1817,  was  remarkable  as 
an  example  of  the  useful  application  of  log.i- 
rithms  to  chemistry.  A  physica-geometrical 
paper  on  Mean  Specific  Gravity  appeared  in 
the  Journal  the  same  year ;  aud  in  the  n<;xt 
year  "  Experiments  to  determine  the  constitu- 
tion of  liquid  Nitric  Acid,  and  the  law  of  pro- 
fression  of  its  density  at  various  degrees  of 
ilutiou."  Dr.  Ure's  tables  of  these  acids,  the 
two  most  important  of  chemical  agen's,  have 
been  since  generally  adopted  by  chemists. 
In  a  paper  on  Saline  C.y stall ization,  the  rela- 
tion of  voltaic  electricity  to  that  phenomenon 
was  investigated  for  the  first  time.  An  ac- 
count of  some  exi)eriments  with  galvanism 
made  on  the  body  uf  a  criminal  immediately 
after  execution,  caused  no  littl<)  noise  at  the 
time,  the  rumour  of  whicli  Byron  has  re- 
conied  in  his  "Don  Juan."  A  paper  in  the 
"  Philosophical  Transactions,"  May,  1822, 
*'  On  the  Ultiinatc  Analysis  of  Vegetable  and 
Animal  Substances,"  contains  some  of  the 
earliest  accurate  researches  in  organic  che- 
mistry— a  department  which  Dr.  Ure  con- 
sidered was  afterwards  cultivated  by  some 
German  chemists  in  a  manner  which  justified 
the  protest  of  ijerzelius  against  what  he  called 


"the  physics  of  probabilities."  In  a  paper 
on  Muriatic  Acid  and  Chlorine,  in  the  "  Edin- 
burgh Piiilosophical  Transactions"  for  1818, 
Dr.  Ure  described  the  eu  liometer  which 
bears  his  name.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
subjects  in  every  department  of  chemical  re- 
search, treated  in  a  succession  of  papers  that 
appeared  in  the  various  scientific  journals. 
Among  these  were  valuable  reports  of  foreign 
science,  containing  methodical  digests  of 
foreign  discovery,  including  comments  and 
comparisons  with  British  science.  In  18il 
the  "Dictionary  of  Chemistry"  was  first  pub- 
lished, of  which  many  editions  have  since  ap- 
peared. In  1824  was  published  a  translation 
of  "  Berthollet  on  Dyeing  and  Bleaching,"  in 
two  octavo  volumes;  and  in  1829,  a  new 
system  of  Geology.  In  1830  Dr.  Ure  came 
to  reside  in  Loncfon,  and  was  appointed  in 

1834  chemist  to  the  Board  of  Customs.  The 
important  researches  on  sugar-refining,  which 
he  conducted  for  the  government,  led  to  the 
fixation  of  the  then  established  duties.    In 

1835  he  published  "  The  Philosophy  of  Manu- 
fatures;'  and  in  1836,  a  work  on  "The 
Cotton  Manufactures  of  Great  Britain  com- 
pared with  that  of  other  countries.**  Mr. 
William  Fairbaii  n,  of  Manchester,  has  stated 
that  any  person  might  easily  make  all  the 
machines  required  lor  the  cotton  manufac- 
tures by  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Ure's  book,— a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  fulness  and  accuracy  of 
the  descriptions  and  illustrations. 

The  "Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Mines"  was  first  published  in  1837,  with 
a  supplement  two  years  later ;  the  whole 
having  been  repeatedly  revised,  to  include 
the  most  recent  discoveries  and  inventions, 
and  greatly  enlarged  in  the  latest  edition  of 
1853.  This  is  a  book  of  vast  research,  and 
the  variety  of  subjects  embraced  in  it  may  be 
estimated  from  the  fact,  that  on  the  French 
translation  it  was  thought  advisable  to  em- 
ploy nineteen  eoHabi>rateur>,  all  regarded  as 
adepts  on  their  special  subjects.  Dr.  Ure 
til  us  honourably  occupied  a  position  in  scien- 
tific work  analogous  to  the  literary  feat  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  single-handed  produced 
his  English  Dictionary,  the  counterpart  of 
which  was  the  fruit  of  the  united  labours  of 
the  French  Academy. 

During  his  residence  in  London,  Dr.  Ure's 
practical  occupation  in  chemistry  has  chiefly 
been  the  conduct  of  analyses  for  the  Govern- 
ment, or  on  consultation  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. His  skill  and  accuracy  as  an  analytic 
chemist  were  well  known,  and  it  has  been 
stated  on  good  authority  that  none  of  his  re- 
sults have  ever  been  impugned.  From  the 
beginning  of  his  career  he  was  noted  as  an 
experimental  operator. 

Although  in  infirm  health  for  some  years 
past,  Dr.  Ure  retained  his  mental  energy, 
and  his  conversation  was  alwa^rs  most  in- 
teresting and  instructive.  His  information 
was  not  confined  to  scientific  subjects.  He 
was  a  good  linguist  and  a  fair  c'assical  scholar ; 
•deeply  read  also  in  theology  and  biblical  criti- 
cism, and  well  acquainted  with  foreign  as  well 
as  English  literature.  Dr.  Ure  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1822.    He 
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was  one  of  the  original  Fellows  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society,  and  was  a  member  of  several 
acieatific  bodies  in  this  country  and  abroad. 


Mb.  Hugh  Milleb. 

pec,  24.  At  Edinburgh,  aged  54,  Mr.  Hugh 
Miller,  an  eminent  geologist. 

Hugh  Miller  was  a  native  of  Cromartj,  a 
f  mall  seaport  town  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Moray  Frith,  and  was  or 
a  race  of  seafaring  men  who  owned  coasting 
vessels,  and  built  bouses  in  Cromarty.  One 
had  done  a  little  in  the  way  of  buccaneering 
on  the  Spanish  main.  Most  of  them  perished 
ftt  sea.  In  the  time  of  Hugh's  graiidfather, 
there  had  not  been  a  male  interred  in  the 
family  burying-grouud  for  a  hundred  years ; 
and  this  grandfather  also  met  a  watery  death. 
His  son,  the  fatlier  of  Hugh  Miller,  was  lost 
In  a  violent  storm  off  Peterhead,  and  his 
sloop  wrecked  in  1807.    Hugh  was  then  five 

Sears  of  age.  "  I  used  to  climb  day  after 
ay,"  he  says,  "  up  a  grassy  protuberance  of 
the  old  coast-line  immediately  behind  my 
mother's  house,  that  commands  a  wide  reach 
of  the  Moray  Frith,  and  to  look  wistfully  out, 
long  after  every  one  else  had  ceased  to  hope, 
for  the  sloop  with  the  two  stripes  of  white 
and  the  two  sauare  topsails ;  but  months  and 

Sears  passed  by,  ana  the  white  stripes  and 
le  square  topsails  I  never  saw."  Tue  poor 
wid  )wed  mother  picked  up  a  scanty  subsist* 
ence  by  en;^aging  as  a  seamstress,  and  by  as- 
sistance from  some  relatives.  By  the  time 
he  had  reached  his  sixth  year  Hugh  Miller 
ha  1  spelt  his  way,  at  a  dame's  school,  through 
the  snorter  Catechism  (quite  long  enough, 
and  more  than  deep  enough,  for  children), 
the  Book  of  Proverbs,  the  New  Testament, 
and  a  pretty  general  and  miscellaneous  col- 
lection of  books.  Truth  and  fiction,  old  works 
of  theology,  and  the  voyages  of  Anson, 
Prake,  Raleigh,  and  Dampier  fell  in  his  way. 
He  had  two  maternal  uncles — a  shoemaker 
and  a  saddler — and  by  these  men  and  by  his 
mother  ha  was  tightly  catechi.'^ed  and  in^ 
atructed  after  the  good  old  Presbyterian 
fashion.  In  his  twelfth  year  he  was  sent  to 
the  Grammar-school;  but  the  dominie  was 
careless,  and  the  boys  did  pretty  much  as 
they  liked.  Hugh  commenced  Latin,  but 
made  no  progress.  Out  of  doors  his  educa^ 
tion  was  going  on ;  and  after  a  storm,  when 
the  shores  of  Crumarty  were  strewed  with 
water-rolled  fragments  of  the  primary  rocks, 
he  soon  learned  to  take  a  deep  interest  in 
sauntering  over  the  pebble-beds  and  in  dis- 
tiuguihhing  their  numerous  components.  A 
visit  to  an  aunt  resident  in  the  Highlands  of 
Sutherland  afforded  him  exauisite  enjoyment, 
and  extended  his  study  oi  natural  history. 
As  he  grew  up,  he  became  a  somewhat  wild, 
insubordinate  boy ;  and  having  one  day  got  a 
severe  drubbing  from  his  schoolmaster,  he 
took  down  his  cap  from  tlie  pin  on  which  it 
hung,  and  marched  out  of  school ;  revenging 
himself  be'oie  night  by  writing  a  copy  of 
antirical  verses,  entitled  '*The  Pedagogue." 
Hugh  now  became  a  stone-mason.  He  was 
apprentioed  for  three  yeasa;  and  getting  a 
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suit  of  molenskin  clothes  and  a  pair  of  hob- 
nail shoes,  he  entered  on  a  life  of  labour  in 
the  Cromarty  quarries.  His  sensations  and 
geological  discoveries  while  toiling  in  the 
^luarrv  are  beautifully  descril-ed  in  the  open- 
ing chapters  of  his  work  on  the  "Old  Ee4 
Sandstone."  A  life  of  labour  in  such  a  sphere 
as  this  has  its  temptations,  and  the  drinking 
usages  of  the  masons  were  at  that  time  carrird 
to  excess.  Hugh  learned  to  regard  the  ardent 
spirits  uf  the  dram-shop  as  a  high  luxary, 
which  gave  lightness  and  energy  to  both 
body  and  mind.  Usquebaugh,  or  whiskey,  he 
sai^  was  "  happiness  doled  out  by  the  gl  iS4 
and  sold  by  the  gill."  One  night  he  was  in- 
duced to  take  two  whole  gla^^es;  he  went 
home  and  tried  to  read  Bacon's  "Essavij,*' 
The  letters  danced  before  his  e^es,  and  feel- 
ing his  -ituation  to  be  one  of  a  degrading 
diaracter,  he  formed  a  reso'ution  never  again 
to  sacrifice  his  oipacity  for  intellectual  en- 

i'oymeat  to  a  diinkin;;  usage;  and  he  kept 
lis  word.  This  was  a  grand  eix>ch  in  the  hfis 
of  Miller.  He  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
habit  of  viituous  self-denial  and  decision  of 
cha  acter  that  was  certain  to  bear  precious 
&uits.  In  time,  the  healthy,  invigorating 
nature  of  his  daily  labour  told  favourably 
upon  him.  AU  masons  seem  proud  of  their 
calling,  and  Hugh  Miller  was  deter* 
mined  to  be  a  m  son  amidst  all  his  literary 
honours  and  distinctions.  He  stood  up 
stoutly  for  his  order,  and  went  about  Edin- 
burgh to  the  last  in  coarse  homespun  attire 
and  a  grey  plaid.  Removing  to  the  Scottish 
capital  for  employment  as  a  journeyman 
mason,  Miller  saw  more  of  the  habits  of  the 
working  men,  and  had  to  fight  his  •w»j 
among  rather  noisy  and  intemperate  asso- 
ciate^. He  found  that  mere  intelligenoe 
formed  no  guard  amoiigtit  them  against  in- 
temperance or  licentiousness,  but  it  did  form  a 
not  ineffectual  protection  against  what  wre 
peculiarly  the  mean  vices— such  as  theft  and 
the  grosser  and  more  creeping  forms  of  oa- 
truthfulness  and  dishonest}'.  A  *trUu  among 
the  masons  took  place  at  this  time,  but  the 
men  having  no  mone^  on  hand,  all  broke 
down  in  a  week.  **  It  is  the  wilder  spirits,*' 
he  says,  "that  dictate  the  conditions;  and 
pitching  their  demands  high,  they  begin 
usually  by  enforcing  aoquieacenoe  in  them  on 
the  quieter  and  more  modoitte  anKmg  theijr 
companions.  They  are  tyrants  to  their  fel- 
lows ere  they  come  into  collision  with  their 
masters" — a  truth  which  all  recent  stnkes  has 
abundantly  illustrated.  Bums  has  said  that 
he  often  courted  the  society  of  men  known 
by  the  ordinary  phrase  of  tflttckquanh juad  that 
he  had  in  not  a  few  instances  found  themjpoe- 
sessed  of  some  of  the  noblest  virtaes.  MiUer 
was  thrown  into  similar  company.  A  la- 
bouring man  may  seleet  his  friends,  but  can- 
not choose  his  work-fellows;  "and  my  ea- 
perience  of  this  class,"  adds  Hugh,  "haa 
Men  very  much  the  reverse  of  that  of  Borne. 
I  have  usually  found  their  virtues  of  a  merely 
theatric  cast,  and  their  vices  real ;  much  as- 
sumed generosity  in  aome  instances,  bat  a 
callousness  of  feeling  and  meanneas  of  spirit 
lying  oottOBaled  beneath***    3igh  m$  Bnrnf'a 
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authoritj  is  on  qnestions  of  life  and  conductf 
most  men  wilt  agree  with  Miller.  Men  of 
the  stamp  alluded  to  are  often  ready  to  part 
with  mone^  if  it  -does  not  directly  interfere 
with  their  mamediate  gratlHcation,  and  have 
an  impulsive  generosity  of  sentiment.  But 
**  noble  virtues**  require  prudence,  self-con- 
trol, re^rd  for  the  feelings  of  others,  and 
steady  intellectual  culture  ;  and  these  cannot 
co-exist  with  foUy  and  sensuality.  One  must 
overpower  the  other — as  in  the  forest  the  oak 
and  the  brushwood  rise  together^  and  either 
the  tree  or  the  parasite  soon  asserts  the  su- 
periority. 

Returning  to  his  native  district  from  Edin- 
burgh, Miller  ventured  on  the  publication  of 
a  volume  of  poems.  He  hesitated  to  give  his 
name,  but  entitled  them  "  Poems  by  a  Jour- 
neyman Stone-mason.^  A  not  uncommon 
development  of  self-tauglit  genius  is  in  verse. 
Admiration  is  followed  by  imitati  >n,  and  the 
sentiment  and  description  of  poetry  appear 
easy,  while  the  leammg,  the  reasoning,  and 
analysis  of  good  prose  seem  hopelessly  unat- 
tainable. Miller  s  pieces,  in  some  instances, 
rise  above  mediocrity,  and  are  always  in- 
formed with  fine  feeling ;  but  there  is  much 
inore  real  poetry  in  his  prose  works — infi- 
nitely more  originality,  fancy,  and  pictur- 
esqueness  of  language.  His  first  attempts  at 
publication  were  made  in  contributions  to  the 
" Inverness  Courier '^^  and  a  series  of  lettei-s 
on  the  herring  fishing  (afterwards  republished 
as  a  pamphlet)  attract  ed  great  attention.  They 
are  admirably  written,  shewing  Miller's  happy 
observant  faculty  in  full  play,  and  are  couched 
in  fine  Addisonian  English.  Their  author 
was  now  too  conspicuous  to  be  emploj'ed  mueh 
longer  as  an  ordinary  mason^  or  even  cutting 
inscriptions  on  tombst  >nes,  m  which  he  pe- 
culiarly excelled — as  did  also  Telford,  the 
engineer,  in  h  s  early  and  obscure  days.  He 
made  a  round  of  visits  to  local  patrons  and 
friends,  and  carried  on  geological  researches 
on  the  coast-lines  of  the  Moray  Frith.  The 
ancient  deposits  of  the  lias,  with  their  mol- 
lusca,  belemnites,  ammonites,  and  nautili, 
overran  the  province  of  the  Muses;  and  a 
nomendature  very  different  from  poetical 
diction  had  to  be  studied.  Theological  con- 
troversy also  broke  in;  and,  as  Mr.  Miller 
"was  always  stout  on  the  tcore  of  polemics, 
and  withal  sufficiently  pugnacious,  he  min- 
gled freely  in  local  Church  disputes,  the  fore- 
runners of  a  national  ecclesiastical  struggle,  in 
which  he  was  also  to  take  a  prominent  part. 
The  Reform  Bill  gave  fresh  scope  for  activity, 
and  Miller  was  zealous  on  the  popular  side. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Town-Coun- 
cil of  Cromarty,  and  attended  at  least  one 
meeting,  at  which,  he  says,  the  only  serious 
piece  of  business  was  the  councillors  having 
clubbed  a  penny  each,  in  the  utter  lack  of 
town  funds,  to  defray  a  ninepenny  postage  I 
This  was  certainly  a  pure  corporation,  and 
should  be  exempt  from  the  application  of 
Chancellor  Thnrlow's  sarcasm,  that  corpo- 
rations had  neither  bodies  to  be  kicked  nor 
souls  to  be  punished,  and  so  p:actlsed  all 
manner  of  iniquity. 

It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Miller  s  interest  in 
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borough  politics  was  a  little  cooled  at  this 
time^  by  a  new  influence  that  began  to  gain 
ground  upon  him.  Wh^i  working  in  the 
diurchyard,  chiselting  his  In  Menwriuw^  he 
used  to  have  yisitors,  and  among  them  were 
several  intell  ctual  ladies,  whom  he  also  met 
at  tea-parties,  and  conducted,  occasionally, 
through  the  wild  scenes  and  fossiliferous 
treasures  of  the  bum  of  Eathie.  Meditations 
among  the  tombs  led  to  love  among  the 
rocks,  and  geology  itself  had  no  discoveries 
or  deposits  hard  enough  to  shut  out  the  new 
and  tender  formation.  Mr.  Miller  was  over- 
powered ;  and  circumstances  ultimately  sanc- 
tioned his  union  with  the  youngest,  fairest, 
and  most  accomplished  of  his  lady  visitors. 
Lydia  Eraser — the  "Dearest  Lydia"  of  hig 
last  sad  tragic  farewell  note — became  Mrs. 
Miller,  and  Mr.  Miller  himself  exdianged  the 
life  of  a  mason  for  that  of  accountant  in  a 
banking  establishment  in  Cromarty.  Soon 
after  this  he  published  his  *'  Scenes  and  Le- 
gends of  the  North  of  Scotland," — a  work 
remai'kable  for  the  variety  of  its  traditional 
lore  and  tiie  elegance  of  its  style. 

Fifteen  years  a  stonemason,  and  about  six 
yearsabank  accountant,  Mr.Miller'snextmove 
was  into  that  position  for  which  he  was  best 
adapted,  and  in  which  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  The  ecclesiastic  \\  party  in  Soot- 
land,  then  known  as  the  NoA-Intruskmists— 
60  called  because  they  were  oppos  d  to  any 
clergyman  being  *'  intruded"  on  a  ]>arish  by 
the  lay-patron  agunst  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple— projected  a  newspaper  to  advocate  their 
views :  all  Mr.  Miller's  feelings  and  predilec- 
tions ran  in  the  same  direction ;  and  he  had 
sufficiently  evinced  his  literary  talents  and 
his  zeal  in  the  cause  by  a  published  Letter  to 
Lord  Brougham  on  the  Auchterarder  cas^ 
and  by  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Whiggism 
of  the  Old  School."  In  1840  he  was  appointed 
editor  of  the  **^  Witness." — ^  bi-weekly  news- 
paper, of  which  he  afterwards  became  the 
chief  proprietor.  In  this  periodical  many  of 
his  works  were  first  published.  Geology  be- 
came his  favourite  pursuit ;  and  his  treatise, 
"  The  Old  Red  Sandstone;  or,  A  New  Walk 
in  an  Old  Field,"  stamped  him  with  high  and 
world-wide  reputation.  His  subsequent  pub- 
lications, "  The  First  Inipressioiu  of  Eng- 
land and  its  People,"  "Footprints  of  the 
Creator,"  (in  reply  to  the  "Vestiges  of  Crea- 
tion,") and,  ^^My  Schools  and  Schoolmas- 
ters"— an  autobiography  of  singular  interest 
and  value — are  too  well  known  to  require 
any  detailed  description  or  panegyric. 

In  all  Mr.  Miller's  works  there  is  a  marked 
individuality  of  character.  A  strong  fannly 
likeness  pei'vades  the  whole  of  the  seriei. 
Whatever  be  his  subject,  his  personal  feelings 
and  experience  enter  largely  into  the  comi-o- 
sition;  and  though  this  peculiarity  induces 
fiequent  digressions,  and  often  leads  to  re- 
mote and  unezpeoted  illustrations,  the  interest 
of  the  reader  is  rarely  suffered  ta  flag,  because 
the  author  appears  before  us  in  natiye  truth 
and  originality,  and  is  a  master  of  descrip- 
tion. We  follow  him  with  curiosity  and 
delight  through  the  windings  and  recesses  of 
his  solitary  walks  by  the  sea-side ;  his  early 
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reading  and  reflection,  even  in  the  naason's 
hotiy;   and  bis  studies  in  natural  history, 
among  the  rocks  and  caves  of  the  Moray 
Frith.    It  is  a  great  thing  in  these  days  to 
get  an  original  and  true  man,  who  puts  his 
mind  fairly  to  the  mind  of  his  reader,  and 
wears  no  mask.    And  Hugh  Miller  was  this 
in  all  his  writings.    He  conceived  that  there 
were  few  of  the  natural  sciences  that  did  not 
lie  as  open  to  the  wwkin^  men  of  Hritain 
and  America  as  geology  did  to  himselt    The 
best  schools  are  the  schools  of  Nature,  free  to 
all ;  and  so  he  entered  upon  his  teaching,  not 
with  didactic  formality,  but  by  tel'ing,  at 
Bousseau  professed  to  do  in  his  **  Confessions," 
what  he  had  done,  what  he  had  thought,  and 
what  he  had  been.    Few  men  have  combined 
in  the  same  proportion  the  habit  of  patient 
investigation  and  analysis,  and  the  talent  for 
popular  and  picturesque  writing     bir  Hum- 
phrey Davy  is  the  only  instance  among  mo- 
dem authors  of  a  scientific  cast ;  but  perhaps 
Goldsmith  would,  in  many  respects,  be  a  bet- 
ter paralleL    In  the  art  of  unfolding  and  em^ 
bellishing  the  truths  of  science — clothing  the 
a  atomy  of  Nature  with  graceful  drapery — 
Miller  wanted  only  a  little  condensation  and 
m  severer  taste  to  rival  Goldsmith ;  while,  in 
extent  of  knowledge  and  comprehension  in  at 
least  one  science,  and  in  depth  of  moral  feel- 
ing and  justness  of  thinking,  he  must  rank 
with  the  first  intellects  of  the  age.  He  taught 
this  great  lesson  to  his  fellow-men,  that  *4ife 
itself  is  a  school,  and  Nature  always  a  fresh 
study ;  and  that  the  man  who  keeps  his  eyes 
and  his  mind  open  will  always  find  fitting, 
though  it  may  be  hard,  schoolmasters  to 
speed  him  on  his  life-long  education."    His 
death  no  less  eloquently  proclaims  this  truth, 
that  even  knowledge  must  not  be  pursued 
too  ardently  and  unremittingly;   that  the 
brain,  like  the  bodily  functions,  must  not  be 
overtasked,  and  that  to  disregard  the  laws  of 
nature  is  to  induce  irretrievable  calamity 
and  ruin. 

He  had  now  become  famous  and  prosper- 
ous, was  surrounded  by  wife,  children,  and 
friend^,  and  dwelt  at  Portobdlo,  near  Edin- 
burgh, in  a  large  sea-side  mansion  which  he 
had  purchased,  adding  to  it  a  museum  and 
other  fruits  of  cultivated  taste  and  successful 
study.  The  destroyer  entered  in  the  familiar 
and  unsuspected  form  of  Uterary  ambition. 
Mr.  Miller  had  for  some  time  been  engaged 
on  a  work  called  "The  Testimony  of  the 
Rocks."  There  appears  to  have  been  no  call 
for  immediate  pnolication,  or  undue  haste ; 
but  he  Uboured  at  his  task  night  and  day, 
seldom  leaving  the  house  or  takmg  exercise. 
His  health  had  previously  been  shattered  by 
attacks  of  severe  illness,  presenting  indica- 
tions of  mental  disease,  and  this  new  toil 
aggravated  all  the  previous  symptoms.  Fits 
ot  somnambulism,  to  which  he  had  been  sub- 
ject in  his  youth,  returned,  and  he  got  little 
refreshing  sleep.  He  imagined  himself  and 
his  museum  to  be  in  danger  from  robbers ; 
and,  having  for  many  years  carried, a  pistol 
on  his  person,  he  now  added  a  revolver,  a 
dagger,  and  broadsword^  all  which  were  dis- 
posed about  bia  bed.    He  was  afflicted  with 


t»arozyms  of  aonto  pain  in  the  head,  as  if  A 
poniard  had  been  driven  through  the  bnun, 
and  with  dreams  full  of  horror  and  despair. 
On  awaking  in  the  morning,  he  fdt  as  if  he 
had  been  abroad  in  the  night-wind,  dragged 
through  places  by  some  invisible  power,  and 
ridden  by  a  witch  for  fifty  miles.  Still,  on 
escaping  from  these  ghastly  midnight  visiomi 
his.intelleot  seems  to  have  regains  its  usual 
clearness  and  discrimination.  When  the 
*' Testimony"  was  completed,  his  medical 
advisers  counselled  him  to  abstain  from  fur- 
ther labour;  to  use  the  warm  spone^-bath, 
end  take  some  medicines  which  they  pre^ 
scribed.  No  one  appears  to  have  appre- 
hended danger.  The  evening  of  bis  last 
di^  was  spent  with  his  famUy.  He  read 
aloud  Cowper's  "Castaway," — ^an  ominooi 
and  melancholy  strain;  the  sonnet  to  Bfaiy 
Unwin,  and  some  lighter  verses.  He  then 
retired  to  his  study,  and  used  the  bath,  bat 
left  untasted  the  medicine.  His  medical 
friends,  conscious,  as  they  said,  that  there 
were  *'  head  symptoms,"  and  that  his  brain 
had  been  overworked,  shonkl  certainly  have 
seen  that  the  fire-arms  were  removed  and  the 
medicine — ^most  probably  an  opiate — taken. 
The  unfortunate  pAtient  slept  alone,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  his  faoiily ;  he  seems  again  to  havft 
had  one  of  his  harrowing  dreams,  or  trances : 
and,  on  awaking,  he  must  have  meditated 
self-destruction.  He  wroto  on  a  folio  sheet 
of  paper,  in  a  hand  much  larger  than  usual, 
the  following  valedictory  firagment  :— 

"  Dearest  Lydia, — TAy  brain  bums.  I  mu$t  have 
walked:  and  a  fearftil  dream  rises  upon  me.  t 
cannot  bear  the  horrible  thought.  Ood  and  Fa^ 
ther  of  the  Loni  Jesus  Christ  have  merey  upon 
me  I  Dearest  Lydia,  dear  children,  farewell  I 
My  brain  bums  as  the  recoll>^tion  grows.  My 
dear,  dear  wife,  fareMrcU !         Huoh  Millke.** 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  fatal  pistol-ahot. 
he  opened  his  shirt  and  flannel  vest,  ana 

E laced  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol  ck)se  to  his 
reast :  the  report  was  not  lieard,  but 
next  nooming  the  body  was  found,  half- 
dressed,  stretched  on  the  floor,  the  revolver 
having  fallen  from  his  hand,  or  been  throws 
by  him  into  the  bath.  The  aim  was  sure 
and  steady—the  bullet  entered  the  left  breast^ 
and  death  must  have  been  instaotaneooa.  A 
sad  and  miserable  termination  to  a  lifs-dranNi 
fbll  of  noble  lessoM  and  of  manly  and  soob 
cessful  struggles  I 

WiLiiiJC  Kuf  f ,  £s^ 

Dee,  80.  After  a  long  and  painfbl  illness^ 
at  his  residence!  83,  DooffhU-street^  Mecklen- 
burgh-square,  William  Kuff,  Esq..  author  of 
<<TUe  Guide  to  the  Turf,"  and  late  oorre- 
spondent  of  the  "Sporting  InteUigenoe,'^ 
aged  66. 

Mr.  Ruff  was  originally  educated  and  de- 
signed for  the  profession  of  Uie  law,  which 
he  followed  for  a  short  period,  until  the 
death  of  his  father,  a  gentleman  also  of  some 
literary  reputation  and  attainments.  Whom  he 
was  called  upon  at  an  early  age  to  suooeed  as 
reporter  of  the  **  Sporting  Intelligence"  to  the 
pnocipal  London  journals— «n  ooeapetioQ 
rsquinng  much  bodily  as  well  M  mental 
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vigour ;  and  with  him  was  inaugurated  a  new 
era  in  this  parti«ular  branch  of  literature. 
Of  quick  and  keen  perceptions — sensitivelj 
alive  to  the  nicest  feelings  of  honour,  of  which 
he  was  scrupulously  ohservant  himself— he 
avoided  those  shoals  and  quicksands  on  the 
arena  of  the  turf,  upon  which  so  many  have 
been  wrecked — never  contracting  a  betting 
obligation  on  his  own  behalf.  Upon  the  ac> 
curacy  and  impartiality  of  his  reports  during 
a  period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  over  which 
his  regime  extended,  as  well  as  upon  his  own 
sterling  honesty  and  uitegrity,  the  utmost 
reliance  was  at  all  times  placed.  It  has  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  few  men  to  win  and  retain  the 
universal  esteem  and  respect  of  so  extended 
a  drcle,  embracing  all  classes  of  society,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  among  whom  his 
name  was  in  reality  a  '*  household  word." 

In  the  spring  of  186^  his  health  having 
been  some  time  impaired  by  the  over-zealous 
discharge  of  his  arduous  and  increasing  duties, 
and  having  acquired  a  comfortable  independ- 
ence— a  reooiz^)ense,alas  I  not  k>ng  permitted 
him  to  enjoy — he  retired  from  public  life, 
confining  his  energies  for  the  tine  to  **  The 
Guide  to  the  T\irf,*'  of  which  he  was  the  au- 
thor and  originator,  and  the  great  success  of 
which  has  entailed  a  world-vride  celelnity 
npon  its  lamented  author.  Strange  as  it  may 
appear,  after  so  lengthened  a  span  of  official 
existence,  subsequent  to  his  retirement,  he 
never  viated  a  race-course,  and  beyond  a 
friendly  call  at  the  office,  where  he  had  a 
younger  half-brother,  (who  preceded  him  ta 
the  grave  six  monies  previously,)  was  never 
seen  amid  the  rendezvous  of  sporting  men. 
In  him  a  numerous  circle  of  acquamtance 
have  lost  a  sincere  and  warm-hearted  friend, 
whose  loss  they  deeply  regret ;  and  of  bim, 
as  a  Christian,  it  may  be  truly  said,  <'Tha 
memory  of  the  just  is  blessed*'* 


CLERGY  DECEASED. 

Nov.  1,  1S56.  Aged  39;  Joseph  Botcer  Gray, 
M.A.,  M.D.,  Principal  of  Berwick  College,  Maine, 
United  Stater,  formerly  of  Chelmsford,  Essex, 
and  eldest  son  of  Mrs.  Lucy  C.  Gray,  of  South 
Bhoebury  Cottage,  Southend,  Essex. 

Dec,  5.  At  Malta,  aged  29,  the  Sev.  John  W, 
Scott,  M.A.,  late  Curate  of  St.  Mary*8,  Birken- 
head. 

Dee.  6.  At  Jerusalem,  the  Rer.  John  NieO' 
layson.  Principal  Missionary  in  Palestine  of  the 
Ix>ndon  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  a- 
mongst  the  Jews,  and  Minister  of  Christ  Church, 
Jerusalem.  The  Ameral  was  attended  by  clergy 
of  the  Greek,  Armenian,  and^byssinian  Churches, 
the  Latin  Church  drawing  general  attention  by 
lis  omission  ;  by  raVbis  of  the  Jews  (though  the 
week  is  one  particxilarly  sacred  to  tnem,  being 
tfaat  in  whidi  the  Day  of  Atonement  occurs),  and 
Hoslem-lediDed  Sheikhs.  The  pasha  sent  an 
Oda  Bashi  with  Infenkihis.  There  were  also 
present  the  Consuls  of  Prussia,  France,  and  Aus- 
tria, the  United  States  agent,  and  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Spanish  Consnl-General. 

Dee.  11.  Aceidenlally  killed  at  the  Louth 
Hallway  SUtion,  the  Rev.  William  Mason,  B.A. 
(1823),  Queens'  College,  Cambridge,  Ticar  oi 
BiUby  (1&2S)^  and  Farlsthorpe  (1840),  lincoln- 
sbire. 

At  Hampstead,  aged  88,  the  B«t.  AUatson 
Burgh.  B.A.  1791,  MJk.  17M,  University  CoUege, 
Oxford,  Ticar  of  the  united  parishes  of  St.  Law- 


rence Jewrv  and  St.  Mary  Magdalene,    Milk- 
street  (1815),  London. 

Dec.  12.  Ag  d  82,  the  Rev.  John  Dolignon, 
B.A.  17&7,  M.A.  1800,  Trinity  CoUege,  Cam- 
bridge, B£ctor  of  Hilborough  (1838/,  Norfolk. 

Dee.  IS.  At  St.  Aubin's,  Jersey,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  King,  B.A.  1814,  M.A.  1817,  Queens* 
College,  Cambridge,  Rector  of  Latimer  (1820), 
Bucks,  and  Vicar  of  Flaunden  (1834),  Herts. 

Aged  41,  the  Rev.  John  Brasher  Fawkea,  B.A. 
1841,  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  Perpetual  Ciu^te 
of  Daresbury  (1843),  Cheshire. 

Dee.  14.  At  Lodowick -terrace,  Olonoester-road 
North,  Begent's-park,  aged  43,  the  Rev.  William 
Henry  Aeret,  B.A.  1M3,  Queens'  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Agvd  63,  at  Hindley,  near  Wigan,  the  Rev. 
R.  A.  Marsh,  of  St.  Ann's,  VVappenbury,  War- 
wickshire. 

Dec.  15.  At  Fenn^r  Drayton  aged  88,  the 
Rev.  Samwi  Bracebridge  Hemina,  B.A  ,  St. 
John's  CoUege,  1793,  M.A.,  Gonville  and  Caius 
College,  1796,  Cambridge,  Rector  of  Caldecote 
fl841),  Warwickshire,  and  of  Fenny  Draytoa 
(1737),  Leicestershire. 

At  Bottesford,  the  Rev.  Augustine  Meggison, 
M.A.,  (B.A.  1845,>  for.iierly  of  Tr  nity  College, 
third  son  of  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Mcggison,  Vicar  of 
Bolam. 

Dee.  IS.  At  York,  aged  28,  the  Rev.  Alfred 
Burnett,  B.A.  1850^  M.A.  1853,  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge. 

Dec.  21.  At  the  Manor-house,  Kirby  Bellars, 
Melton  Mowbray,  aged  72,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Manners,  Rector  of  Ooadby  Mar.tood  (1835), 
Leicestershire. 

At  the  Vicarage,  aged  40,  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Thomas  Ovist  ManS'n,  B.C.L.  1810,  D.C.L., 
Magdalene  College,  Oxford,  Vicar  of  Qlossop^ 
( 1849),  Derbyshire. 

Dec.  23.  AtHigh-st.,  Montrose,  aged  82,  James 
Calvert,  esq.,  LL.D.,  for  fifty  ye  rs  Rector  of 
Montrose  Academy.  Dr.  Calvert  was  Rector  of 
our  Grammar-school  for  the  long  period  of  fifty 
years,  during  which  he  enjo  ed  the  esteem  of 
his  numerous  pupils,  and  the  respect  of  every 
one  with  whom  be  came  in  contact.  He  was  a 
thorougli  scholar,  and  possessed  in  a  high  degree 
the  power  of  imparting  to  others  the  knowledge 
with  which  Ms  own  mind  was  stored.  As  a 
proof  of  this,  we  may  mention  that  Dr.  Calvert's 
pupils  highly  distinguished  themselves  at  the 
Universities,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  clime  under 
the  sun  in  which  his  pupUs  will  not  be  found* 
Dr.  Calvert  has  been  quite  retired  for  some  years, 
but  he  still  retained  the  active  mind  of  former 
years,  and  greatly  enjoyed  the  conversation  of 
academical  and  other  acquaintances. 

Aged  53«.  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wyatt  OM,  RA. 
1825,  Oriel  CoUege,  Oxford,  Rector  of  Ightham 
(1827),  Kent. 

Aged  58,  the  Rev.  Joseph  JfUher^  late  of  Bishop 
Auckland. 

Dee.  24.  At  the  Vicarage,  a||red  77,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Frere  Bowerhank,  Vicar  of  Ctiiswick 
(1811),  Middlesex. 

Dec.  25.  At  Marseilles,  France,  aged  53,  the 
Bev.  Hugh  Speke,  B.A.  1825,  M.A.  1828,  Em- 
manuel College,  Cambridge,  Rector  of  Dewlish 
Wake  (1827),  and  Vicar  of  Cnrry-RiveU  (1834), 
Somersetshire. 

Dee.  80.  Aged  56,  the  Bev.  Edwaird  Power, 
B.A.  1830,  M.A.  18S1»  Magdalen  HaU.  Oxford, 
Master  of  Atherstone  School,  Warwickshire. 

At  Spreyton,  Devon,  aged  82,  the  Rev.  Biehard 
Holland,  B.A.  1800,  M.A.  1803,  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  Reetor  of  Hittisleigh  (1845;,  and  Vi- 
car of  Spreyton  (1802),  Devon. 

At  Toekholes,  Lancashire,  aged  61»  the  Rev. 
OHmour  Bobinson,  many  yean  the  incnmboit  of 
that  place. 

Dee.  81.  At  the  Vicarage»  aged  79,  the  Rev, 
John  HottUs,  Vicar  of  the  Holy  Trinity  (1837)^ 
Coventry. 
Jan,  L   At  Boothby-hall»  UneoiaAin,  afsA 
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78,  the  Her.  Joteph  Walla^  B.A.  1801,  M.A. 
18M,  Magrdalen  College,  Oxford,  Vicar  of  East 
Kirkby  (1805),  Lincolnshire. 

Jan.  3.  At  the  Kuctorv,  aged  86,  the  Rev. 
William  Manning^  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Cains  College,  B.A.  1793,  M.A.  1796,  Cambridge, 
Rector  of  Diss  (1811),  and  Rector  of  Weeting 
(1804),  Norfolk. 

Jan,  6.  At  Hulver-hilL  Henstead,  Suffolk, 
aged  60,  the  Rev.  Charles  Clarke,  magistrate  for 
the  Beccles  division  of  the  coimty. 

Jan.  8.  At  Ashburton,  suddenly,  aged  74,  the 
Bev.  a.  Moodyt  a  minister  of  the  Weslcyan  con- 
nexion. 

At  Limerick,  the  Rev.  H.  Rose^  Surrogate  of 
the  Diocese,  an.l  Chaplain  to  the  county  gaoL 

Jan.  9.  At  Karsfield,  Topsham,  aged  82,  the 
Rev.  John  Frederick  Doveton,  B.C  L.  (1804), 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  formerly  Rector  of  Mclls, 
Somerset,  and  a  magistrate  and  Deputy-Li  ut.  for. 
the  same  county. 

Jan.  10.  The  Rev.  /.  JT.  JllpresSt  Inspector 
and  Chaplain  of  the  county  gaol,  and  Chaplain  to 
the  garnson  of  Dundalk. 

AC  WalUngton,  aged  63,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hop" 
kins.  Curate  of  South  Runctoa  and  Holme,  Nor- 
folk. 

At  St.  Begh's,  the  Rev.  Itaae  Mostop^  Rector  of 
Smardcn  (1834),  Kent. 

Jan.  11.  At  Queen-6t.,  Ediaburgh,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Clark^  D.D.,  one  of  the  mmiBters  of  St. 
Andrew's  Church,  Edinburgh. 

Jan,  17.  At  the  Rectory,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Perrott^  M.A.  Rector  of  W«.tonH)u-Trent  (1842), 
Derbyshire. 

Jan.  19.  At  the  Lodge,  aged  78,  the  Rev.  Ralph 
Tatham,  B.A.  1800,  M.A.  1803.  B.D.  1811,  D.D. 
1839,  Master  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
1839  (and  Public  Orator  of  that  University  1809 
to  1836),  Rector  of  Colkirk  (1816),  Norfolk. 

DEATHS. 

ARBANOED  IN  OHROXOLOaiCAL  OBDEB. 

Aug.  29.  At  Point  Walter,  Perthshire,  Wes- 
tern Australiu,  Alfred  Waylen,  esq.,  third  son  of 
Robert  Waylen,  esq.,  of  Devizes. 

Sept.  11.  At  Islington,  Wm.  King,  esq.,  aged 
M,  'our til  son  of  the  late  Sir  Robt.  King,  Bart., 
of  Charlcstown,  Roscommon. 

Sept.  19.  At  Leigh 'auds,  Tasmania,  the  re- 
ddenee  of  John  Uelder  Wedge,  esq.,  M.P.,  aged 
SS,  Graham,  seoond  son  of  Wm.  Wright,  esq.,  of 
Eyston-hall,  Sudburv. 

Sept.  26.  At  Grahamstown,  Anies,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Edmond  Pain,  B.A.,  incumbent  of 
Somerset  East,  South  Africa. 

Oct.  1.  At  Fort  Beaufort,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
aged  21,  George  Liddle,  esq. 

Oct.  16.  At  Labuan,  aged  43,  John  Radford, 
eeq ,  C.  E.,  Resident  Director  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago  Company's  works  in  Labuan  and 
Borneo. 

Oct.  18.  At  Port  Louis,  Mauritius,  Major  John 
Spence,  late  of  the  5th  Regt. 

At  his  residence.  Red  River  Settlement,  of  in- 
fluenza, aged  82,  James  Bird,  esq.,  late  Chief 
Factor  of  tbe  Hon.  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

Oct.  29.  At  Chowringhee.  aged  24,  William 
Elton,  third  son  of  Lieut.-Col.  Q.  F.  F.  Tincent, 
of  Bath,  and  late  of  the  Bengal  Army. 

No».  16.  At  Copenhagen,  aged  57,  M.  Johannes 
Ephraim  Larsen,  Hif^h  Justiciary  of  Denmark, 
the  first  Jurist  and  J  tndical  antiquary  in  Scandi- 
navia. M.  Larsen  was  one  of  the  pillars  of  the 
national  and  liberal  party,  but  his  loss  is  la- 
mented by  his  countrymen  of  all  parties. 

Nov.  19.  At  Cooaoor,  in  India,  Charlotte,  wife 
of  Major  George  Gordon  McDonell,  27th  Regt. 
Madras  N.  I.,  and  seeond  r-urviving  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  Joseph  Hallat  Batten,  D.D.,  of  Hailey- 
bury,  Herts. 

Nov.  23.  At  Fliztoil^jiall,  Suffolk,  Sarah, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  Townley  Clarkaon,  M.A.,  for- 


merly Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  "^car 
of  Hinxton  Cambs,  and  a  magistrate  for  that 
county. 

At  the  Mission-house  of  Mr.  Lieder,  in  Cairo, 
aged  35,  Thomas  Seddon,  esq.,  artist. 

Not.  26.    At  Batcombe,  Somerhctshire,  aged 
82,  John  Wickham,  esq.,  one  of  H.M.'s  Justices 
of  the  Peace,  and  Deputy-Lieut,  of  Somerset- 
shire.   He  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  Rev. 
John  Wickham,  fellow  of  Balliol  college,  Oxon* 
and  afterwards  Rector  of  Horsington,  where  the 
subject  ot  this  notice  was  bom  in  1772.    He  was 
educated  at  New  College,  Oxon,  where  he  ob- 
tained the  Travelling  Fellowship,  and  was  at 
Paris  when  Napoleon  issued  his  edict  to  arrest 
all  Englishmen  found  within  his  dominions.    As 
a  fellow  of  the  University,  and  consequently  not 
liable  to  serve  in  the  militia,  which  service  formed 
the  pretext  of  the  imperial  ordinance,  Mr.  Wick- 
ham obtained  a  decision  of  exemption  from  its 
application  by  a  competent  legal  tribunal   at 
Paris.    This  he  presented  to  Fouch^,  then  head 
of  the  police,  but  that  unscrupulous  tool  of  des- 
potism   took   upon   himself  to    annul,  in   his 
master's  name,  the  decision  of  the  Court,  and  to 
place  Mr.  Wickham  under  arrest.    After  a  de- 
tention in  different  towns  in  central  France,  he 
obtained  pcrmistdon  to  join  a  select  number  of 
ditenut  at  Geneva,  where,  in  the  com^tauy  of 
the  late  earl  of  Beverley  and  his  family,  and 
other  Englishmen  and  foreigners  of  distinction, 
Mr.  Wickham  passed  some  years  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  much  personal  liberty,  and  in  a  circle  of 
refined  and  intelligent  society.    Teaming,  how- 
ever, for  a  return  to  his  native  land,  he  obtained, 
through  his  friends  in  England,  a  memorial  in 
his  behalf,  addressed  to  Napoleon  by  the  late  Dr. 
Jcnner,  which  was  duly  presented  to  the  Em- 
peror, when  engraged  in  the  cares  and  excitement 
of  one  of  his  grreat  campaigns.    To  the  credit  of 
that  comprehensive  mind  be  it  said,  he  acknow- 
ledged the  force  of  an  appeal  from  this  great 
^hUanthropist,  and,  whilst  the  interest  ox  the 
'ercies  and  other  great  houses  was  unable  to 
curtail  by  one  day  tne  captivity  of  their  friends, 
before   the  expiration   of   the  long   war,  Mi. 
Wickham  was  permitted,  in  the  name  of  Jenner, 
to  return  free  and  without  exchange  to  his  na- 
tive land.    After  a  time  he  settled  upon  a  pro- 
perty he   inherited  at  Batcombe,  and  in  that 
sequestered  and  picturesque  village  he  spent  a 
long  life  in  the  active  discnarge  of  that  union  of 
public,  social,  and  domestic  duties  whieh  adorns 
the  character  of  so  many  high-bred   and   in- 
telligent English  country  gentiemen.    But  for 
his  regular  attendance  at  the  Petty  Sessions  at 
Shepton  Mallet,  where  his  opinion  was  alwayn 
respected,  his  path  might  be  described  in  the 
words  of  Horace,    falletitis  semita    riUe  :   for 
his  habits  were  retiring,  and  his  time  was  chiefly 
passed  in  the  study  of  literature,  the  cultivation 
of  his  vineties,  which  were  celebrated,  and  the 
unremitting  care  which  he  bestowed  in  keeping 
the  accounts  of  the  East  Somerset  Savings'  Bank, 
for  which  he  acted  as  treasurer  for  many  years. 
He  continued  to  enjoy  health  and  the  full  poa- 
session  of  hia  9ln>ng  mind  till  within  three  oaya 
of  his  deathf 'and  now  he  is  departed  in  a  good 
old  age,  leaving  to  his  bereaved  widow  and  sona, 
in  addition  to  his  woridly  goods,  the  rich  inhe- 
ritance of  an  honoured  name. 

Nov.  28.  At  Liverpool,  Captain  Dani.  His  life 
has  been  one  of  intense  hiterest,  he  having  been  in 
nearly  every  country  on  the  globe,  troat  the  ice- 
bound coast  of  the  Arctic  regions,  to  the  scorching 
plains  of  Central  Africa.  He  was  a  native  of 
Pisa,  in  Tuscany ;  left  homo  at  the  age  of  ten 
years  to  go  on  board  a  British  man-of-war,  and 
remained  in  the  service  until  the  year  1806; 
served  under  Sir  John  Jervis  and  Lord  Nelson  ; 
was  present  at  Aboukir,  St.  Vincent,  and  C<^>en- 
hagen,  when  he  held  the  candle  for  Adiniral 
Nelson  on  his  sealing  his  celebrated  letter.  He 
afterwards  engaged  m  the  service  of  the  Ctty  of 
Dublin  Steam-ncket  Company,  as  eommander 
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of  the  "  Prince  of  Wales'*  steamer,  where  his 
uniform  attention  and  courtesy  to  passengers 
always  gained  him  a  respect  which  was  justly 
deserved.  He  remained  in  this  service  about  24 
years,  and  retired  to  private  life  about  three  years 
ago.  He  received  a  gold  medal  for  meritorious 
services  in  coimection  with  the  "Ocean  Mon- 
arch," as  also  for  his  previous  naval  engage- 
ments. His  remains  were  interred  at  St.  James's 
Cemetery,  Liverpool. 

Dec.  1.  At  Woodhill,  Salop,  ag«d  54,  John  Lees, 
esq.,  formerly  of  Stamford-lodge,  Lancashire. 

I)ee.  4.  At  Partis  College,  Bath,  Mary  King- 
don,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Rer.  Richard  Kmgdon, 
Rector  of  Trentishoe,  Devon. 

Dec.  5.  At  Westboume-park-terraoe,  aged  24, 
Sarah,  wife  of  Parker  William  Freeland,  esq.,  dau. 
of  W.  S.  Sadler,  esq.,  of  Old-house,  Great  Horkes- 
lev  Essex* 

Dee.  6.  At  lA.^  St.  Patrick-sq.,  Edinburgh, 
aged  78,  John  Collis,  esq  ,  of  Grange-more-house, 
oo.  Kildare,  Ireland. 

At  Peekham,  aged  65,  Mr.  Matthew  Bell  Lough, 
son  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Lough,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 
SittinKboume  and  Iwade,  Kent. 

At  Kennington,  Baron  Nathan,  the  well-known 
dancing-master,  an  old  established  favourite  as 
well  at  Kennington,  where  be  resided,  as  at 
Rosherrille,  where  he  so  long  reigned  paramount 
as  master  of  the  eeremoniee. 

Dec.  7.  At  Wrvenhoe,  aged  66,  E.  Martin, 
esq.,  Master  R.Pf.,  SO  years  in  command  of  the 
Marquis  of  Anglesey's  yacht  "  Pearl." 

At  Malta,  aged  19,  Lieut.  Jas.  O.  Macartney, 
fi7th  Regt.,  (son  of  Brigadier-Major  Macartney, 
late  of  the  7  th  Dragoon  Guards,  and  9th  Royal 
Lancers).  He  was  present  at  the  attack  of  the 
Redan  and  capture  of  Sebastopol. 

At  Truro,  aged  105,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Capt. 
Curgenven,  R.N.,  sister  of  the  late  Rev.  J. 
Poraery,  Vicar  of  St  Kew.  Mrs.  Curgenven  was 
bom  many  years  before  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
King  George  JI.  Her  husband,  Capt.  Richard 
Curgenven,  R  N.,  obtained  his  rank  of  p  st-cap- 
tain  for  his  services  in  Lord  Rodney's  celebrated 
action  with  Admiral  Le  Grasse  in  1782 ;  his  relict 
has  survived  him  considerably  more  than  half  a 
century.  The  companions  of  her  youth  have,  of 
course,  all  long  since  departed,  and  with  them 
many  of  her  junior  relatives.  Among  the  latter 
was  her  nephew-in-law,  the  Rev.  William  Cur- 
genven, who  for  46  years  was  Rector  of  Lamor- 
ran,  and  who  reached  the  age  of  78 :  him  also 
the  has  several  years  outlived. 

At  Paris,  Lieut-Gen.  the  Hon.  Henrr  Edward 
Butler.  He  was  the  second  son  of  the  second 
Earl  of  Carrick,  and  uncle  of  the  present  peer. 
He  served  in  the  Egryptian  campaign  and  the 
Peninsular  war.  This  gallant  veteran  was  colonel 
of  the  55th  Foot,  but  better  known  as  the  father  of 
the  three  heroes  who  fell  in  their  country's  ser- 
Tice  u  ithin  a  space  of  tdx  months.  His  eldest  son, 
Henry  Thomas,  captain  55tb  Foot,  born  in  1813, 
was  Deputy-auistant-adjutant-general  in  the 
Crimean  expiedition,  and  was  killed  at  Inkermann, 
Nov.  5,  1854,  aged  41.  His  second  son,  Charles 
George,  captain  in  the  86tii  Foot,  was  born  in 
1823,  and  died  in  India,  Dec.  1854,  aged  81.  His 
fourth  M)n,  James  Armar,  captain  in  the  Ceylon 
Rifles,  was  bom  in  1827,  was  the  hero  of  Silistria, 
but  did  not  live  to  receive  the  honours  which 
awaited  his  colleague.  Lieutenant  (now  Major) 
Nasmyth,  in  England,  for  the  gallant  and  suc- 
cessful defence  of  that  fortresn.  He  died  f^om 
fatigue  and  hickness  in  Jul^,  1854,  agod  27. 
John  Duncan,  esq.,  solicitor,  Old  Broad-st. 
At  Keswick,  aged  91,  Mr.  Jonathan  Otley, 
author  of  ''The  Guide  to  the  English  Lakes." 

At  Wickhambrcux,  aged  76,  Ann,  widow  of 
Thomas  Dadds,  esq.,  of  Pimlico,  London. 

At  Baltimore,  U.S.,  suddenly,  aged  52,  Henry 
George  Kuper,  esq.,  British  Consul  at  that  citv, 
eldest  son  of  the  Kev.  Wm.  Kuper,  D.  D.,  K.H., 
Chaplain  to  the  Royal  German  Chapel ;  after  np- 
wardfl  of  30  year*  passed  in  Her  Majeetj't  aerrloe. 


Dee.  8.  At  Hill  Ridware,  Staffordsh.,  aged  92, 
Elizabeth,  roiict  of  the  Rev.  John  Batteridge 
PearRon,  Rector  of  Croxall. 

At  Bancroft,  Hitchin,  aged  76,  Mrs.  Sophia 
Ward,  relict  of  Thomas  Wi.rd,  esq. 

At  Langenhoe-hall,  aged  49,  Hester,  wife  of 
G.  F.  Cooper,  esq.,  dau.  of  the  late  Smith  Baw- 
tree,  esq.,  of  St.  Osj-th. 

Dee.  9.  At  his  residence,  Berkcley-sq.,  Lieut- 
Gen.  Francis  Miles  Millman,  formerly  in  com- 
mand of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  Cul.  82nd  Regt. 

At  Halton-lodge,  near  Runcorn,  Cheshire, 
aged  55,  Joseph  Kidson,  esq. 

At  Henley-on-Thames,  aged  26,  Katharine, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  H.  Benson,  and  youngest  dau. 
of  T.  Whitehead,  esq.,  of  Ramsgate. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  85,  Thoe.  Penfold,  e^q., 
for  many  years  a  solicitor,  practising  at  Croydon. 

At  Sligo,  at  her  son's,  Dr.  Archibald  Arm- 
strong, aged  100,  Eleanor,  relict  of  Dr.  William 
Armstrong,  of  that  town. 

At  Marston  St  Lawrence,  Northamptonshire, 
aged  46,  John  Jackson  Blencowe,  esq. 

At  South  Shields,  aged  71,  John  Paxton,  esq., 
shipowner. 

Dee.  10.  At  St.  Gtermain-en-Laye,  aged  65, 
Charlotte,  relict  of  Lieut. -Col.  C.  W.  Crookshank, 
K.H. 

At  Hyires,  in  the  south  of  France,  William 
Cruikshank,  esq.,  of  Langlev-park. 

Aged  76,  Mr.  George  Lindsay,  an  eminent 
Russia  merchant,  and  chairman  of  the  Russia 
Company,  suddenly  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  in 
the  South  Sea  House  on  Wednesday,  Dec.  10. 
He  was  on  the  point  of  taking  the  chair,  when 
he  fell  forward  and  instantly  expired. 

At  Ru'tholme,  aged  33,  Mr.  David  Dvson,  a 
well-known  naturalist  and  collector.  Originally 
he  was  a  weaver,  but  a  passion  for  entomology 
led  him  at  the  age  of  20  to  the  United  States. 
There,  supporting  himself  by  his  industry, 
he  contrived  to  cross  the  country  fi-om  New  York 
to  St.  Louis ;  and  he  returned  to  England,  after 
an  absence  of  twelve  months,  with  upwards  of 
18,000  specimens  of  insects,  birds,  shells,  and 
plants.  He  afterwards  twice  explored  Central 
America,  and  made  another  large  collection.  He 
acted  as  curator  to  the  museum  of  the  late  Earl 
of  Derby,  until  it  w;ts  sold  by  the  present  earl. 
Mr.  Dyson  has  left  behind  him  a  private  collection 
of  20,000  shells,  some  of  them  very  rare. 

At  Tiverion,  Caroline  O.  V.  James,  widow  of 
Capt.  G.  L.  James,  M.  N.  I^  and  only  dan.  of  the 
late  Gen.  Wilson,  C.B.,  of  Belmont-uouae,  SU^te. 

At  Penzance,  aged  86,  Lydia  Johns,  relict  of 
Joseph  Batten,  esq. 

At  Ipswich,  aged  85,  Catherine,  dau.  of  the 
late  James  Pulluun,  esq.,  of  Harwich. 

At  Welbury,  near  Northallerton,  aged  1 10,  Jane, 
widow  of  Capt.  John  Garbutt,  R.N.  Deceased 
had  been  twice  married,  her  husbands  being 
sailors  during  the  old  war.  For  some  yMn  she 
has  been  maintained  by  the  parish  of  Welbury, 
having  her  own  cottage  and  a  female  attendant 
The  old  woman  had  dwindled  into  a  small  com- 
pass, but  she  was  f^ree  from  pain,  retaining  idl 
her  faculties  to  the  last  and  enjoying  her  pipe. 

Jane,  sLster  of  G.  Dupont,  esq.,  of  Sodbury, 
Suffolk. 

At  his  residence,  HauteviUe,  Jersey,  aged  57, 
D.  C.  Macreight,  esq.,  M.D. 

At  Leeds,  aged  54,  R.  Morley,  esq.,  of  Park-sq. 

Dee.  11.  Aged  76,  Capt  Horton.  This  gentle- 
man has  been  a  resident  in  Worcester  for  a  great 
niunber  of  years,  and  his  little  eccentricities 
caused  him  to  be  well  known  to  ail  his  felloir- 
citizens.  He  was  a  native  of  Wolverhamptoii, 
and  early  in  Ufe.  baring  imbibed  a  taste  for  the 
military  profession,  he  purchased  a  eommissiott 
in  the  Queen's  Bays,  and  went  on  to  the  Continent 
under  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  was  not  pre- 
sent at  the  battle  of  Wa  erloo,  but  was  in  the 
army  of  reserve,  not  flu*  from  the  scene  of  aetkm. 
Alter  the  battle  he  went  to  Paris  with  the  Duke 
and  Um  ailiosi  and  ranatned  somo  time  in  tbe 
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enpital ;  then  he  proceeded  to  Pieardy,  where  he 
remained  three  years,  and  when  the  army  re- 
turned to  England  he  accompanied  it,  and  s  Id 
out  in  the  year  1827.  During  hia  reridonce  in 
this  city  he  was  personally  noticeable  from  the 
weli-wom  appearance  of  his  wardrobe,  it  beingr 
an  ascertained  fact  that  ever  since  he  left  the 
army — a  period  of  twenty-nine  years—  he  con- 
tinued to  wear,  and  had  not  worn  out  when  he 
died,  hiii  stock  of  regimental  waistcoats  and 
trousers ;  and  as  to  his  coat,  even  that  vestment 
oould  boast  of  almost  as  venerable  an  age.  It  was 
eommonly  supposed  that  he  was  a  man  of  miserly 
habits ;  but,  although  he  was  penurious  in  regara 
to  his  own  personal  expenditure,  yet  he  was  far 
f^m  devoid  of  feeling  lor  real  distresa.  As  a 
lundlord,  he  was  known  to  be  liberal,  indulgent, 
and  even  fanatically  averse  to  employ  the  law  for 
the  recovery  of  his  righ's.  The  deceased  leentle- 
man  was  never  married,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
left  a  fortune  of  £60,000  to  his  cousin  and  heir- 
«t-l  I  w,  Colonel  Horton,  who  resides  near  Stafford. 
—  Worcester  Chronicle. 

In  Hans-pl.,  Chelsea,  suddenly,  Lieut.-Col. 
Basil  Heme  Burchell,  formerly  of  the  3rd  Regt. 
(the  Buffs),  yonnger  son  of  the  late  Basil  Burchell, 
6M.,  of  Bushy  Grange,  Herts, 

At  Chester,  aged  69,  David  Price,  esq.,  a  J.  P. 
for  Manchester. 

At  Outwell  Rectory,  aged  72,  Bosamond,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  O.  Dealtry,  rector  of  Outwell,  Norfolk. 

At  his  shooting  quarters  at  Lochflneside,  Chas. 
Lamb,  es^.,  half-hrother  of  the  Earl  of  Eglinton. 
His  remains  have  been  interred  in  the  cemetery 
at  Greenock.  Mr.  Lamb  died  from  the  effects  of 
injuries  received  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell  while 
he  was  serving  aa  a  volunteer  before  Sebastopol. 

At  his  residence,  Camden-place,  Bath,  agea  83, 
£dw.  Gibbons,  esq.,  late  of  Castor,  Northants. 

At  Notting-hill,  aged  91,  Martha,  widow  of 
William  Gresham,  esq.,  formerly  of  the  Priory, 
Dunstable,  Beds. 

At  Blandford,  Dorset,  aged  S5,  Mr.  Richard 
Hay^ard,  formerly  of  Chirton,  Wilts,  and  for 
many  years  manager  of  the  Blandford  oranch  of 
the  wilts  and  Dorset  Bank. 

At  Mr.  Sribv's,  Crom well-street,  Nottingham, 
mged  91,  Mrs.  Mary  SanSgear,  a  lineal  descendant 
of  John  Bunyan. 

At  Chiavari,  near  Genoa,  of  bronchitiB,  the 
Dowager  Countess  cd  Donoughmore,  second  wife 
of  the  Right  Hon.  John  Hely  Hutchinson,  third 
•arl  of  Donoughmore,  who  died  in  Sept.  1851. 
Her  ladyship  was  Barbara,  seoond  daughter  of 
the  late  Lieut.-CoL  William  Reynell,  of  Castle 
Beynell,  county  Westmeath,  by  his  wife,  Jane, 
daughter  of  the  late  Sir  WUliam  Montgomerie, 
Bart.,  of  Macbie-hall.  She  was  married  to  the 
late  earl  in  1827,  and  baa  left  by  him  one  scm, 
John  William,  an  officer  in  the  13th  Light  Dra- 
goons (half-brother  to  the  present  earl),  and  also 
thre^  daughters.  The  title  of  Donoughinore  was 
originally  eonferred  in  1777,  on  Christiana,  wife 
of  the  Right  Hon.  John  Hely  Hutchinson,  auo- 
oeaaivelv  member  for  Cork  and  Lanertwrough,  in 
the  Irish  Parliament  before  the  Union,  who  was 
afterwards  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
Prime  Sei^Jeant  of  Irdand,  and  ultimately  ob- 
tained the  Secretaryahip  of  State  for  Ireland,  to- 
E'ther  with  the  Kjeepership  of  the  Privy  Seal, 
er  son,  the  second  baron,  in  18M  was  created 
Eari  of  Donoughmore,  with  remainder  to  hia 
mother's  heirs ;  and  the  third  earl,  who  anooeeded 
the  gallant  Sir  Ralph  Abereromby  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  British  army  in  Egypt,  waa  made 
an  English  peer  in  the  following  year  aa  Lord 
Hutchinson,  and  rewarded  with  a  pension  of 
£2,000  a-year  appended  to  the  title. 

At  Bournemouth,  aged  29,  Rii^bard  Eaton,  ion 
of  William  Rusher,  esq.,  of  Oxford. 

Dee,  12.  At  Osboume-villa,  T  ronay.  aged  71, 
Mr.  Serg.  Thompson,  son  of  the  late  T.  Thompson, 
•eq.,  M.P.,  hanker,  of  Hull. 

At  Bath,  a««l  7S,  Maria,  dao.  oi  t%«lata  Ber. 
Alex.  ClMve^  Vitwr  of  Woolcr,  M orthumherboUL 


At  Horsham,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Dr.  Cowie, 
M.D. 

At  his  residence.  Snittlegarth,  Cumberland, 
aged  77,  Joseph  Roilton,  esq. 

At  Vale  Groves,  Chelsea,  aged  30,  Maria,  wife 
of  Capt.  £.  C.  Munns,  late  of  the  74th  Highlandera, 
and  now  of  the  Curragh  Camp,  county  Kildare. 

At  Pau,  BasKCs  Pjrrenees,  aged  38,  K.  B  Arth. 
Purvis,  Capt.  78th  Highlanders,  and  elder  son 
of  Vice-Adm.  Purvis,  of  Bury-hall,  Hants. 

Dec.  13.  R.  R.  M*Ian,  esq.,  A.R.A.  Edin- 
burgh, of  Charlotte-st,  Portman-pl.,  and  Heath- 
mount,  Hampsteud.  As  a  delineator  of  cha- 
racter, both  on  the  stage  and  with  the  pencil, 
Mr.  M'lan  was  in  many  respects  without  « 
rival.  When  he  first  appeared  in  London  as  the 
**  Dougal  creature,"  the  critics  declared  that  the 
character  had  never  before  been  realized,  and 
that  bis  interpretation  could  not  be  rend  red  bj 
anv  other  actor  on  the  boards.  Mr.  M'lan,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  the  jester  at  the  £g- 
linpton  tournament,  and  won  great  reputation 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  sustained  the  cha- 
racter. He  was  for  nuiny  years  a  member  of  the 
Bath  and  Bristol  company,  in  which  he  played 
under  the  name  of  '*  Jones.*'  Mr.  M'lan  waa  a 
kind-hearted,  excellent  man  in  piivate  life,  and 
much  endeared  to  a  large  circle  of  friends.  Hia 
widow,  who  is  a  native  of  Bath,  is  also  a  very 
clever  artist,  and  was  miiitresa  of  the  School 
of  Design  at  Somerset-house. 

At  London,  Thomas  Robinson  Grey,  esq.,  of 
Norton,  near  Stockton-on-Tees,  Mujor  in  t)te 
1st  Durham  Militia,  and  ekie^t  son  of  the  late 
Lieut.-Col.  Grev,  of  that  place. 

At  Edinburgh,  Margaret  Home,  second  dau. 
of  the  late  James  Ferguason,  esq.,  advocate, 
P.C.S. 

At  Bridgwater,  aged  72,  Richard  Smith,  esq., 
one  of  the  aldermen  of  the  borough. 

At  the  Royal  Hospital,  Haslar,  William  Lind- 
say, esq.,  M.D.,  aged  57,  Senior  Medical  In^ 
apector  of  that  establishment. 

At  Salvandy-terrace,  St.  Helier's,  Jersev,  aged 
50.  Thompson  Brou'gh,  esq.,  M.D.,  late  or  Kute- 
gan,  county  Wicklow.  Ireland. 

At  his  residenof,  Plymouth,  George  Conmdon, 
esq.,  for  a  great  number  of  years  an  active  ma- 
gistrate of  that  borough. 

At  the  Cavendish  Hotel,  London,  aged  S2, 
Chas.  Edward  Walker,  late  Capt.  in  tiie  2nd 
Dragoon  Guards,  eldest  B<m  of  Joseph  Need 
Walker,  esq.,  of  Calderstone,  near  Liverpool. 

Aged  80,  Rear- Admiral  Mllward. 

Dee.  15.  In  Paris,  the  Count  de  Salvandi, 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  under  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, who,  havinff  served  in  the  bodyguard 
or  Napoleon,  waa  first  brought  into  note  by  hia 
vehement  doiunciation  of  Uie  ooeupation  of 
France  by  the  Allies  after  the  second  restora^tioa 
of  the  Bourbons.  At  the  fall  of  Louk  Philippe, 
wh«i  the  royal  family  and  their  adherenta  tied, 
he  alone  had  courage  to  remain  la  Paris,  and 
openly  shewed  himself  in  public.  By  tkie  literary 
worla  his  loss  will  be  severriy  felt  as  a  generona 
friend  to  letters ;  but  hia  own  productions  were 
confined  to  his  pamphlets,  two  detestable  noveU 
which  excited  toe  mirth  of  all  Fran^  and  aa 
historical  wo  k  on  the  reign  of  John  SohieakL 

At  Paris,  Adriana,  wife  of  Joaeph  Wttkinooit, 
eaq.,  late  of  the  India  Senrioe. 

At  Worthing,  aged  74,  Susannah,  wife  of  Cop- 
ley Fielding,  eaq. 

At  Sheemesa,  aged  74^  Aime,  widow  of  Col. 
Francis  Key,  R.A. 

At  Bishopsteignton,  aced  83,  Geo.  the  Hon. 
Wm.  Henry  Gardner,  Coi.-Com.  lOth  Batt.,  B.A. 

Aged  78,  James  Edward  Homer,  eaq.,  of  Wrax- 
hall-house,  Somerset. 

At  Bath,  aged  75^  Mary  Elisabeth,  roUat  of 
Daniel  Janvrin,  esq.,  of  Jeraer. 

At  Calne,  aged  67,  Ann,  wiife  of  Joha  Wajrtt^ 

t  Bri^too.  Hamilton  WamiHwi.  «iq.»  Ibr 
aMBj  jreara  HJI.'f  Aimgr  BstnotoMiy  Mid 
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Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  the 
Branls. 

James  Cockahott,  esq.,  of  Liverpool. 

At  Half  Moon-street,  Mayfair.  aged  73,  William 
Yardon,  esq.,  of  Goidstone-uall,  Market  Drayton, 
Shropshire. 

At  Wansley,  Worcestershire,  aged  87,  Edward 
Rassell  Ingram,  esq. 

At  Keniiington.  aged  83,  Harriet,  widow  of 
Capt.  John  Walker,  E.N. 

Aged  66,  Mary,  widow  of  Samuel  Hinde,  esq., 
of  I^ncaster. 

Of  apoplexy,  at  an  advanced  age,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Clayton,  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Clayton,  of  Chi- 
chester-lodge,  Brighton. 

Dec.  16.  At  York-gate.  Regent's-park,  John 
Barrett  Lennard,  esq..  Chief  Clerk  of  H.M.  Privy 
Council  Office,  second  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Barrett 
Lennard,  Bart. 

In  Paris,  aged  48,  the  Hon.  Gilbert  Stapleton, 
of  Ditton-ha]l,  Lancashire,  eldest  surviving  bro- 
ther of  the  last  and  uncle  of  the  present  Lord 
Beaumont. 

Aged  57,  William  Hazard,  esq.,  of  Harleston, 
Norfolk,  solicitor. 

At  Barbreck-house,  Craignish,  Argyleshire, 
aged  77,  Rear- Admiral  Donald  Campbell,  of  Bar- 
breck. 

At  Rosebank,  Portobello,  William  Grahame, 
esq.,  only  brother  of  Major  Grahame  of  Glenny. 

At  the  residence  of  James  Morrison,  esq.,  New- 
eastle-on-Tyne,  aged  77,  William  Bell,  esq.,  late 
of  Ford-house,  co.  Durham. 

At  Upper  Stamford-st.,  BlackfHars-road,  aged 
63,  Lieut.  John  Thomas  Hinton,  R.M. 

Charles  Morris,  esq.,  of  Connaught-place,  and 
the  Chase,  Great  Malvern. 

At  16,  L  pper  Georgc-st.,  Portman-sq.,  aged 
72,  Elixa,  relict  of  Thomas  Ruep  Dixon,  esq.,  and 
}^unge8t  dau.  of  the  late  Gen.  John  White,  Ben- 
gal Army. 

At  Tours.  Capt.  Henrr  Hamilton  Shum,  eldest 
son  of  Col.  Shum,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. 

Dec.  17.  Aged  46,  Mr.  Joseph  Hardgr.'ave,  an 
influential  farmer  in  the  parish  of  Normanby, 
Lincolnshire,  occupying  about  700  acres  of  land 
under  the  Elarl  of  Yarborough.  He  tied  the  ends 
of  his  pocket-handkerchief  to  both  trimers  of  a 
double-barrelled  gun,  then  placing  the  beirrfls  in 
his  moutli,  he  got  his  feet  on  the  handerchief,  by 
which  means  he  pulled  both  triggers,  and  blew 
his  h  ad  to  pieces.  The  deceased  was  worth 
between  £20,000  and  £30,000.  He  leaves  a  wife 
and  children. 

At  Troston-hall,  aged  37,  Eliza  Maitland  Lloyd, 
dau.  of  Gen.  Morse. 

At  Ilai  wich,  at  an  advanced  age,  Mr.  John 
Jackson  for  many  years  of  the  War  Department, 
Harwich. 

At  Bath,  Lucy  Hay,  dau.  of  the  late  Dr.  Mac- 
farlane,  physician,  Bdth. 

At  Hoebridge-pl.,  Woking,  Surrey,  Alexander 
Robertson,  esq. 

At  Clapham-common,  aged  68,  Joseph  Ben- 
well,  esq. 

John  Duncan,  e'q.,  solicitor.  Old  Broad-st. 

At  Albion-road,  Stoke  Newington,  aged  65, 
Geo.  Samuel  Heales,  esq.,  of  I)octurs*-commons. 

At  West  Skirbick -house,  ne-u  Boston,  Lincoln- 
shire, aged  77,  Henry  Clark,  esq. 

At  Burwot>d-p  .,  Oxford-sq.,  aged  M,  Alex- 
ander Wylie,  esq. 

Dec.  18.  At  Grafton-«t.,  Fitzroy-pl.,  Mary 
Ann  Burnet?,  sister  of  the  late  Gilbert  Burnett, 
Pr.tft'Hsor  of  Botany :  he  was  the  last  male  de- 
scendant or  Bishop  Burnett. 

At  Lea  enliam,  Lincoln,  aged  24,  the  Bi  ht 
Hon.  Liidy  Jane  Shemrd,  fourth  dau.  of  the  late 
Piiilip,  Earl  of  Harborough,  and  sister  of  the 
present  eurl. 

At  Kinssbridge,  aged  50,  Francis  S.  Comi*h, 
cstj.,  of  Buz/.aco  t,  Combe  Mar  in. 

At  BullV-cross,  Enfield,  Mi  Idlesex,  aged  76, 
Prcdk.  ChriHiiun  I^wi«,  esq.,  sen.,  late  of  Char- 
luitc-st.,  Purlland-pl. 


At  Strickland-gate,  Kendal,  Weatmoreland, 
aged  76,  Sarah,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  John 
Thomson,  esq. 

At  Whitbv,  a'red  69,  Richard  Ripley,  esq.. 
Surgeon.  Mr.  Ripley  will  long  be  remember^ 
for  his  public  spirit  in  promoting  the  varioua 
movements,  institutional  and  otherwise,  which 
were  set  on  foot  some  years  a^o  for  the  advance* 
ment  and  improvement  of  the  town.  In  1822  his 
effort-',  combined  with  those  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Young,  Mr.  John  Bird,  H.  Belcher,  esq.,  and  a 
few  others,  were  itistrumental  in  establisning  the 
Literarv  and  Philosophical  Society,  to  the  mu- 
seum of  which  he  was  a  constant  benefactor,  and 
for  a  series  of  years  its  secretary.  Mr.  Ripley 
was  a  native  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Lancaster. 

At  Exmouth,  aged  77,  Duncan  Campbell,  esq., 
Capt.  H.  P.  Royal  Marines,  late  Civil  Commis- 
sioner  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Dee.  19.  At  the  residence  of  G.  M.  Evans,  esq., 
of  Famham,  Surrey,  aged  81,  Elizabeth,  widow  or 
Henry  Woods.  ei«q.,  of  Godalming. 

At  Cornwall-terrace,  Regent's-park,  aged  S4, 
Joseph  Reid,  esq.,  formerly  of  Thornton-heath, 
near  Croydon,  and  a  Magistrate  and  Deputy- 
Lieutenant  for  Surrey. 

At  Winches' er,  Catherine  Emily,  dau.  of  the 
late  Major  George  Colclough,  late  of  the  3Sd  foot, 
and  relict  of  Major  J.  Barry  Thomas,  late  9th 
foot,  and  formerly  of  the  61st  Regt  She  has  left 
three  orphan  children. 

At  Toulouse,  aged  18,  Emily  Alice  Davis,  only 
dau.  of  R.  F.  Davis,  esq.,  of  Soho-lodge,  St.  Anne's- 
hill,  Wandsworth.    R.I. P. 

At  Bath,  aged  77,  Jane  Gardner,  relict  of  the 
late  Peter  Mackenzie,  esq.,  of  the  Inland  of 
Jamaica,  and  last  surviving  sister  of  the  late 
F.  Rigbv  Brodbelt  Penoyre,  esq.,  of  the  Moor, 
Herefordshire. 

Dec.  20.  At  Wicken,  Essex,  aged  72,  Sarah 
Harriet,  wife  of  Joseph  Martin,  esq. 

At  Ipswich,  aged  85,  Elizabeth  Sarah,  widow 
of  Major  Ralph  Willeit  Adye,  R.  A. 

At  Wood.side  Frant,  aged  92,  Mrs.  Anne  Far- 
quharson,  widow  of  Andrew  Farquharson,  esq., 
of  Breda,  Aberdeenshire. 

At  At  lingworth-housc,Brighton,aged  13  months, 
Laura  Blanche,  second  dau.  of  the  Hon.  John  and 
Lady  Laviniu  Dutton. 

At  Stoke  Newington,  aged  80,  J.  M.  Holl.  esq. 
.  Dec.  21.     In  Dublin,  aged  68,  Rear- Admiral 
Frederic  i  Augustus  Wetherall,  of  Ealing,  Mid- 
dlesex.   He  accepted  the  retirement  October  Ist, 
1816. 

Aged  81,  John  Wells,  esq.,  of  Northumberland- 
St.,  Strand,  and  the  United  Service  Club,  formerly 
Paymaster  43 id  Regt. 

At  his  residence,  Stoke,  aged  69,  Richard 
Condy,  esq. 

At  Garden-house,  Rotherfleld,  Sussex,  aged 
39,  Frederick  Hicks,  esq. ;  an  t  on  the  23rd  inst., 
aced  77,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Hicks,  mother  of  the 
above,  at  the  residence  of  her  son,  George  Hicks, 
esq.,  Joyce-green-house,  Dartford,  Kent. 

At  Sydenham,  aged  79,  Mary,  eldest  dan. 
of  the  late  Mayow  Wynell  Mayow,  esq. 

Dee.  22.  At  Ewell  Castle,  very  suddenly, 
James  Gadesden,  esq.,  late  High-Sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Surrey. 

At  Compton,  Plymouth,  Capt.  Henry  Spry, 
R.N. 

At  Bath  ford,  aged  49,  John  Mountford  Yeelee, 
esq. 

At  Roflcncath,  J  «hn  Macfar'an,  esq.,  Dep.-Com.* 
Gen.,  son  of  the  Rev.  Principal  .\lMcfarLan. 

At  the  Parsimage,  Chacewater,  aged  3S,  Maria 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  Rev.  G.  L.  Church. 

At  Townlcy-hall,  near  Drogheda,  aged  87» 
Blayney  Townley  Balfour,  esq. 

In  Charles-st.,  Grosvenor-fiq.,  aged  60,  Robert 
Corbett,  esq.,  fourth  son  of  ttie  Lite  Arulideacin 
Corbett,  of  languor-hall,  in  the  coitnty  of  Salop. 

At  Chosen-house,  Hucclec<ite,  Gloucestershire^ 
Francos,  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Joacph  Brad- 
ahaw,  of  Uolbroke,  Derbyshire. 
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At  Finchley-common,  aged  70,  Isaao  Akcr- 
man,  esq.,  formerly  of  the  War-Office. 

Dec.  23.  At  Portsmouth,  aged  28,  Captain 
Wynder  Kelly  Ire  and,  of  the  Koyal  Marine  Ar- 
tillery. On  the  preceding  evening  Capt.  Ireland 
dined  with  his  brother  officers,  rearing  to  bed 
about  half-past  twelve,  apparently  in  health. 
The  following  morning,  on  his  servant  groing 
into  his  room  to  call  him  up,  as  usual,  he  was 
horror-stricken  to  find  him  dead.  Capt.  Ireland 
served  as  Lieut,  on  board  the  "Gladiator"  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  with  others  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  he  was  at  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  and 
its  final  capture.  On  coming  home,  he  was  pro- 
moted March,  1866.  He  belonged  to  an  Irish 
family. 

At  Paris,  aged  72,  Philip  Mules,  esq.,  of  Honi- 
ton,  Devon,  late  Maior-Com.  £.  D.  Vol.  Cav. 

At  the  Med.  Coll.,  Epsom,  aged  77,  George 
Goldstone,  esq.,  late  of  Bath,  surgeon. 

Aged  59,  Thomas  John  Martham,  esq.,  of 
Bloomfleld-road,  Maida-hill,  and  Shenfleld,  Es- 
sex. 

At  Hastings,  Eliza  Catherine,  wife  of  Henry 
Morgan,  esq.,  of  Thorpe,  near  Norwich. 

At  Persax -court,  in  the  county  of  Worcester, 
Thomas  Clutton  Brock,  esq.,  CoL  of  the  Worces- 
tershire Militia. 

Dec.  24.  At  London,  in  West-sq.,  Elizabeth 
Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  William  West,  esq., 
and  sister  of  J.  A.  West,  esq.,  of  Westem-loige, 
near  Durham. 

In  the  Glasgow  Town's  HospitaL  Mrs.  Reston. 
bet' er  known  as  "the  heroine  of  Matagorda.'* 
She  was  with  her  husband,  a  sergeant  in  the 
94th,  when  the  French  bombarded  Matagorda, 
in  1810,  where  she  made  herself  conspicuous  in 
her  attendance  upon  the  wounded.  When  Mrs. 
Keston  returned  to  this  country,  she  was  received 
in  the  Town's  Hospital,  in  a  state  of  destitution, 
on  the  death  of  her  husband.  A  public  subscrip- 
tion was.  however,  set  on  foot,  and  a  fund  raised 
for  her,  by  which  the  latter  part  of  her  life  was 
rendered  comfortable.  Although  she  wha  thus 
enabled  to  support  herself,  she  had  become  so 
accustomed  to  live  in  the  hospital,  that  she  re- 
solved to  remain,  and  pay  a  fair  amount  for  her 
board.  Of  course  her  wish  was  gratified ;  and 
after  independently  paying  her  way,  she  had  a 
yearly  surplus,  which  she  regularly  applied  to 
charitable  and  benevolent  purposes. 

At  Clapton,  Middlesex,  aged  82,  W.  Slark,  esq. 

At  Jermyn-st.,  Piccadilly,  and  late  of  Uollo- 
way,  agfcd  45,  Edward  Newton  Bryant,  esq., 
eldest  sun  of  Edward  Bryant,  esq.,  of  the  Grange, 
Caldicote,  Bedfordshire. 

At  Sunning-hill-park,  Berks,  Julia,  wife  of  O. 
H.  Crutchley,  esq. 

Aged  71,  Samuel  Bayfield,  esa.,  late  of  St. 
Thomas-st.,  Southwark ;  and  on  toe  22nd  Inst., 
aged  47,  William  John,  third  son  of  the  above. 

Dec.  25.  At  Exmouth,  Anne,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Nicholas  Walters,  vicar  of  All  Saints,  and  rector 
of  St.  Peter's,  Stamford,  dau.  of  Thomas  Priaolx, 
of  Guernsey. 

At  Torquay,  Capt.  Murray  Fraser  Ferrers,  R. A. 

At  the  Ridge,  Wotton-under-Edge,  aged  62,  O. 
Bengough,  esq. 

At  Southsea,  Portsmouth,  Caroline,  eldest  dau. 
of  Lieut.-Gen.  Cardew,  o:  the  Royal  Engineers. 

At  Lcl  h,  aged  84,  Robert  Mowbray,  esq. 

At  Portland-place,  Edouine  O'Biien,  youngest 
dau.  of  Lieut. -General  Sir  Richard  England, 
G.C.B. 

At  Bognor,  aged  63,  Saruel  Martin,  esq. 

A-ed  36,  Mary  Theresa,  wife  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Saul,  of  the  Admiralty,  and  dau.  of  John  Mill- 
man,  esq.,  Shirley,  Southampton. 

Aged  84,  Matthew  Plummer,  esq.,  of  Sheriff- 
hill,  Gateshead,  and  the  Quayside,  Newcastle. 
He  was  many  years  chairman  i»f  the  .rst  railway 
company  that  ran  a  line  in  connection  with  New- 
castle. 

Dec.  26.  At  Camerton  Rectory,  Klixa  Ann, 
wile  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Holland. 
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At  Edinburgh,  Dorothea  Jane,  youngest  dau. 
of  John  Haig,  esq.,  Cameron-house,  Fife. 

At  Sion-row,  Clifton,  Brigadier-Gen.  Dacres 
Fitzherbert  Evans,  late  of  the  HE.I.C.S 

At  Meare,  aged  87,  Mr.  Daniel  Diffurd,  f  <r  up- 
wards of  60  years  sexton  of  the  parish  church  of 
Meare,  universally  respected. 

At  Farncombe,  Surrey,  S.  Peech,  esq.,  late  of 
Wentworth. 

Aged  67,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  J.  Covenby,  esq. 

At  Lee,  Kent,  aged  70,  Chamberlain  Ilinchliff, 
e«q. 

At  Rennington,  aged  86,  Thomas  Glanficld, 
esq.,  late  of  Queen  Ann  's  Bounty  Office. 

At  Cookham,  Berks,  Charles  Francis  Bamford, 
esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

At  Rignall,  G  eat  Missenden,  aged  62,  Joseph 
Allan  Honnor,  esq. 

Aged  56,  Robert  Riley  Simpson,  esq.,  of  Park- 
terrace,  Brixton,  and  44,  Fenchurch-street. 

Dec.  27.  At  Mill  Head-house,  Ilfracombe,  Caro- 
line, second  dau.  of  the  late  Francis  Kingdon, 
es<i ,  and  granddau.  of  the  Very  Rev.  Jmeph 
Palmer.  Dean  of  Cashel. 

At  Cholsworth-hall,  Suffolk,  a^ed  77,  Cathe- 
rine Frances,  Lady  Austen. 

In  London,  aged  20,  Helen,  the  only  dau.  of 
W.  W.  Hooper,  esq.,  ot  Northbrooke-hou'^e,  near 
Exeter. 

At  Totnes,  aged  32,  James  Shaw,  Jim.,  esq., 
of  Saddleworth,  Yorkshire. 

At  Eskdal  .--house,  near  Langholme,  aged  28, 
William  Alexander  Connell,  Lieut.  I4th  Rogt. 
Native  Infa  trv,  and  a^ssistant  executive  en- 
gineer. Public  Works  Department,  Bombay. 

At  Weston,  near  Bath,  aged  75,  Roljert  Noble 
Christmas,  esq. 

In  Clarges-st.,  Picca  illy,  aged  27,  Lieut.  Fran- 
cis Amyott  Hallett,  2nd  European  Ligbt  Infantry 
i Bombay),    youngest  son    of   Charles    William 
lallett,  esq.,  of  Great  Gcor ..e-st.,  Westm  nster. 

At  Margate,  aged  60,  George  Agustus  Ohvcr, 
esq.,  of  Twickenham. 

Suddenly,  aged  58,  Charlei  Mason  Freeman, 
esq.,  of  Brooke-house,  Chesiitmt,  Hertfordshire. 

D^c.  28.  In  Halfmoon-st.,  aged  72,  the  Lord 
John  Fitz-Roy,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Augus- 
tus Henr}',  Duke  of  Grafton. 

At  Newcastle,  aged  79,  Mary,  widow  of  W.  C. 
Burnet,  surgeon. 

Mrs.  Cottingham,  relict  of  John  Cottingham, 
esq.,  of  Hardwick. 

At  Great  Malvern,  Frances  Hampson,  wife  of 
M.  M.  Beale  Cooper,  esq.,  solicitor,  of  Upton- 
upon-Severn,  and  Great  Malvern. 

At  Rochester,  Capt.  Samuel  Kerr,  formerly  of 
the  60tti  Rifles  and  47th  Foot. 

At  H  rne-hill,  Dulwich,  aged  49,  Charlotte 
Holbert,  wife  of  Joseph  Curling,  esq. 

At  Cannon-hill,  near  Maidenhead,  Harriet 
Dorothea,  wife  of  Rear- Admiral  Grevi  le,  C.B. 

Dee.  29.  At  her  residence,  lUvers-st.,  Bath, 
Mary  Burmester,  widow  of  the  late  Staff-Surgeon 
Bur. I.  ester. 

At  Clate.-parK,  Bromyard,  aged  54,  Will  am 
Bamiby,  esq.  Mr.  Barnrbv  fihcd  the  office  of 
High-Sheriff  of  Hereford-hire  in  the  year  1849, 
and  had  been  for  many  years  an  active  magis- 
trate of  that  county. 

Dec.  30.  Caroline,  wife  of  the  Rght  Hon.  Sir 
J.  Romilly,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  d  lU.  of  William 
Otter,  late  Bp.  of  Chichester,  and  siste.  to  Lord 
Belper. 

At  the  Manor-house,  Piddlctrenthide,  Dorset, 
aged  67,  Sarah  Johnson,  widow  of  Jo  in  Gawler 
Bridge,  esq. 

At  VicwviUe-house,  N.  B.,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Peter  Ramsay,  dau.  of  the  late  and  sister  to 
the  present  Right  lion.  Lord  Belhaven  and 
Stinton. 

At  Acombe,  aged  83,  Annie,  widow  of  the 
Rev.  Jacob  Cost^badie,  Rector  of  Wtnsley,  York- 
shire. 

At  We>inouth,  aged  70,  Andrew  Lithgow,  esq. 

At  Rome,  aged  44,  Henry  Murch,  esq. 
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At  Oxford,  aged  60,  John  Thorpe,  esq.,  a  ma- 
gistrate and  for  many  years  an  alderman  of  that 
city. 

At  Leitb,  Rear-Admiral  James  Stevenson. 

Dec.  31.  At  Upper  Norton-st.,  Poriland-pl., 
Signor  CriTelli.  He  came  to  England  in  the  year 
1817,  with  his  father,  who  was  engaged  as  the 
principal  tenor  at  the  King's  Theatre.  Since  that 
time  he  dedicated  himself  to  the  p:  ofession  of 
teachini?  singing,  and  directly  acquired  a  great 
name^  which  he  maintained  with  increasing  re- 
putation up  to  the  moment  of  his  death.  Since 
the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
in  1823,  he  has  been  the  principal  professor  of 
singing  at  that  institution,  and  almost  all  our 

grestnt  singers  have  been  his  pupils.  He  leaves 
el;ind  him  a  celebrated  name  in  the  profession, 
and  he  was  beloved  and  esteemed  by  all  who 
knew  him. 

At  Ashley-pl.,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hodson,  relict  of 
the  late  Rev.  John  Hodson. 

At  Alfred-st.,  Bedford-sq.,  aged  40,  W.  Wiblin, 
esq,,  late  Surgeon,  of  Strood,  Kent,  brother  of 
John  Wiblin,  esq.,  F.R.C.S. 

In  Laura-pl.,  a^ed  90,  Sarah,  widow  of  the  late 
Hugh  Williams  Stragban,  esq. 

At  Southampton,  aged  49,  Caroline,  relict  of 
the  Rev.  John  Menzies,  of  Wvke  Regis. 

At  Chawton,  Hants,  aged  85,  Jane,  widow  of 
the  Rev.  James  Yentris,  Yicar  of  Beeding,  Sussex. 

At  Leamington,  Capt  G.  Holbech,  R.N.,  of 
Alveston,  Warwickshire. 

At  Lough  Fea,  county  of  Monaghan,  Evelyn 
Shirley,  esq.,  of  Eatington-park,  Warwickshire, 
and  Lough  Fea,  county  of  Monaghan,  Lreland. 
He  is  succeeded  in  his  property  by  his  eldest  son, 
Evelyn  Philip  Shirley,  esq.,  M.P.  for  Warwick- 
shire. 

At  Eastbourne-terrace,  Hyde-park,  Rosa,  wife 
of  Gifford  Forsayth,  esq.,  and  dau.  of  Col. 
D'Aguilar,  of  the  H.E.I.  Co.'s  Bengal  Army. 

At  Ely-lodge,  Gravesend,  aged  69,  Thomas 
Wilkinson,  esq.,  formerly  of  the  firm  of  Sikes, 
Snaith,  and  Co.,  Bankers,  London. 

At  Great  Coram-st ,  Russell-sq.,  Elizabeth 
Carey,  dau.  of  the  late  Maj.  McCrea,  of  Guernsey, 
and  wife  of  William  Jones,  esq.,  F.S.A.,  formerly 
Vice-Consul  at  Hivre. 

At  Priory-cottage,  Busher-heath,  near  Wat- 
ford, Herts,  aged  56,  James  Wilshin,  esq. 

A^ed  70,  John  Mayor  Randall,  esq.,  of  Fam- 
ham,  Surrey. 

At  Henriett  i-st.,  Cavendish-sq.,  aged  64, 
Robert  Saimders,  esq.,  late  of  the  Bengal  Civil 
Service. 

At  Dulwich,  aged  68,  Thomas  Shepperson,  esq. 

Latfly.  At  Anstey  Manor-house,  near  Alton, 
Sarah  Anne,  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Miller, 
Bart.,  of  Froyle-place,  Hants. 

At  Hexham,  aged  42,  James  Kirsopp,  esq. 
Mr.  Kirsopp,  like  his  father,  was  always  known 
as  t?ie  Squire,  and,  like  him,  enjoyed  much  popu- 
larity among  the  poor,  to  whom  he  not  only 
cheerfully  contributed  of  his  affluence,  but  ac- 
tively sought  to  benefit  them  in  various  ways ; 
many  of  them  being  familiarly  known  to  him, 
and  frequently  visited  by  him  personally. 

The  Arch-Duchess  N'aria  Elizabeth  Francois  of 
Austria,  widow  of  Archduke  Regnier,  formerly 
Viceroy  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  and 
sister  of  the  late  Charles  Albert,  king  of  Sardinia. 
She  was  bom  in  April,  1800,  and  consequently 
was  nearly  57  years  of  age.  Her  Imperial  High- 
ness was  married  in  1820  to  the  Archduke  Reg- 
nier, fifth  brother  of  the  Emperor  Francis  I.,  and 
has  been  a  widow  since  1853.  The  Archduchess 
was  grand-aunt  of  the  present  emperor. 

At  Paris,  aged  86,  General  Baron  Fagel,  during 
upwards  uf  35  years  Ambassador  at  Paris  from 
the  King  of  the'  Netherlands,  and  last  surviving 
brother  of  Baron  Fagel,  who  for  many  years  held 
a  similar  appointment  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's. 

At  Phillimore-ter.,  Kensington,  aged  85,  Lieut- 
Col.  Thomas  Hall,  late  Bengal  Army. 

AtHncclecote,  Oloucestershire,  Frances,  widoir 
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of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bradshawe,  of  Holbrooke, 
Derbyshire. 

Jan.  1.  At  Stockton-on-Tees,  aged  60,  Frances, 
wife  of  Rob<  rt  Thompson,  esq.,  of  that  place.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  ancient  and  once  powerful 
family  of  Foster,  of  Edderstone  and  Bambro' 
Castle,  and  represented  the  oldest  branch  of  that 
family  long  seated  at  Low  Buston,  in  Northum- 
berland, as  well  as  one  of  the  co-heir  esues  of 
Bathurst,  of  Skut-  er.xkelfe,  Clints,  and  Arkendale, 
in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

At  Castle  Archdall,  co.  Fermanagh,  aged  88, 
Col.  Archdall,  brother  of  the  late  Gen.  Archdall, 
M.P.,  and  uncle  of  Mervyn  Archdall,  esq.,  M.P., 
CO.  Fermanagh. 

At  Newington,  Edinburgh,  Madeline,  only  dau. 
of  the  late  Col.  George  Hessing,  and  wife  of  Maj.- 
Gen.  John  Geddes,  K.H.,  formerly  of  the  27th 
(Ennisldllen)  Regiment 

At  the  Vicarage,  aged  18,  Wol>tenholme  Ma- 
nesty,  the  youngest  surviving  son  of  the  Rev. 
John  Owtn  Parr,  M.A.,  vicar  of  Preston,  and 
Hon.  Canon  of  Manchester. 

At  Stratford  Tony,  Hen.  Thos.  Foreman,  esq., 
South-terrace,  Brompton,  London. 

At  Wardington-house,  Oxon,  Frances  Elizabeth, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  J.  W.  S.  Gardiner, 
Bart. 

Jan.  2.  At  Kircheim-unter-Teck,  the  Duchess 
Henrietta  of  Wurtemburg,  mother  of  the  reign- 
ing Queen  of  Wurtemburg.  The  deceased  Prin- 
cess was  born  April  22nd,  1780,  and  married,  in 
1797,  the  Duke  Louis  of  Wurtemburg,  uncle  of 
the  present  king,  who  died  in  1817. 

At  Desford,  near  Leicester,  aged  65.  Mr. 
Henry  Chamberlain,  extensively  known  in  the 
agricultural  world  as  a  breeder  and  feeder  of 
Hereford  cattle  and  Leicester  sheep. 

Catharina,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Craw- 
ley, Vicar  of  Hartpnry. 

At  Richmond,  Surrey,  aged  66,  Mary,  young- 
est dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Richard  Jones,  Rector  of 
Charfield,  Gloucestershire. 

At  Surbiton-hill,  Aime,  wife  of  Charles  Press- 
ley,  esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Re- 
venue, Somerset-house,  London. 

At  t'<e  Rect  ry,  Little  Marcle,  near  Ledbury, 
Catherine,  relict  of  Benj.  Crane,  esq.,  Worcester. 

In  Albemarle-st.,  London,  Edward  Lee  War- 
ner, esq.,  H.E.I.C.S.,  of  Dover. 

At  Southampton,  aged  25,  Agnes  Martha  Bet- 
tridore,  yotmgest  dau.  of  Thomas  Sloane  Moody, 
esq. 

At  Claydon-house,  Bucks,  Eliza,  wife  of  Sir 
Harry  Vemey,  Bart. 

At  Hampton-court-palace,  aged  57,  Henry 
Joseph  St.  John,  son  of  George  Richard,  third 
Viscount  Bolingbroke. 

At  his  residence.  North-bank,  Regent*s*park, 
Alfred  Kerr,  esq.,  5th  son  of  the  late  Lieut -Gen. 
James  Kerr. 

At  Glasgow,  Thomas  Drever,  esq.,  M.D., 
H.E.I-CS. 

At  Uckfield,  Sussex,  aged  73,  Harriet,  widow 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  White,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Upperstone,  Notts,  aged  73. 

Anne,  wife  of  John  Elmore,  esq.,  of  Oxenden 
Farm,  Harrow,  Middlesex. 

Jan.  3.  At  his  brother's,  Brunswick-sq.,  Hove, 
Robert  Spencer,  youngest  son  of  the  late  CoL 
Glyn,  of  Durrington-house,  Essex. 

Aged  58  Abraham  Totman,  esq.,  of  Howe- 
hall,  Finchingfield,  Essex. 

At  Exeter.  Jane,  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Rey- 
nolds, incumbent  of  Bedford  Chapel. 

Aged  72,  Mrs.  Cole,  wife  of  J.  B.  Cole,  esq.,  of 
Castle-park-house,  formerly  of  Parrock's-lodge, 
Chard,  Somerset. 

At  BelKrave,  Leicester,  aged  84,  Elizabeth, 
relict  of  Decimus  Cooke,  gent,  and  last  surviving 
niece  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Richard  Byron  and  the 
Rev.  Richard  Farmer,  D.D. 

Aged  79,  Fras.  Atldnson,  esq.,  of  Lansdown- 
cottage,  Lewes,  and  formerly  of  Hither-gxeen, 
Lewiuuun,  Kent. 

Ll 
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At  Sicady's-well,  Cork,  aged  70,  Charles  Ba  re- 
hot,  esq.,  K.N.,  late  Inspecting  Commander  of 
Coast  Guard,  Youghal. 

At  Westbourrie-park-crescent,  Harrow-road, 
B^ed  78,  John  D^bson,  esq.,  formerly  of  Thorpe 
Villa,  Almondbury,  near  Huddersficld. 

At  Uppingham,  Anne,  relict  of  the  late  Samuel 
Edwards,  esq.,  formerly  of  Spalding,  Lincoln- 
shire. 

At  Castle-park-house,  Exmoath,  aged  71, 
Mary,  the  wife  of  Jame^  B.  CoU>s,  esq. 

Aged  75,  Frances,  widow  of  James  Andrewes, 
esq.,  Russcll-st.,  Reading. 

At  the  Grammar-school-house,  Unity-street, 
College-green,  Bristol,  aged  24,  Mary  Ann,  wife 
of  C.  T.  Hudson,  esq.,  M.A.,  Head  MasLer. 

At  Edinburgh,  R.  Hume  Middlemass,  esq.,  of 
St.  Andrew's-place,  Regcnt's-park,  London. 

Jan.  4.  At  Kington,  Herefordshire,  aged  55, 
Mary,  relict  of  Miles  Marlev,  esq.,  M.D. 

At  Blackbeaih-terrace,  Henry  John  Hall,  esq., 
Commander  Royal  Navy. 

At  Frest  n<lodge,  Ipswich,  aged  76,  Edward 
Beaumont  Venn,  esq.,  Deputy-Lieut,  for  the 
county  of  Suflblk. 

At  Launceston,  the  widow  of  Tl  o  aas  A.  Brad- 
don,  esq. 

Aged  46,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Hindle,  of  Nelson- 
lodg3,  Stoke  Newiugton,  Middlesex,  relict  of  the 
late  John  Hindle,  esq. 

At  his  residence.  Grove-place,  Brixton,  aged 
85,  Tiiomas  Bruford,  esq. 

At  Finchiey,  Ann,  wife  of  Samuel  Wimbus'i, 
esq. 

Aged  53,  Julia,  wife  of  Edward  Fuller,  esq, 
Old  Broyle-house,  Clilchester. 

Jan.  5.  Aged  61,  Mary,  wife  of  Capt.  Thomas 
Gyll,  R.N.,  of  Grove-lodge,  Pulteney-road,  Bath. 

At  St.  Catherine's-hill,  Guil  iford,  aged  27, 
Marian  Susan,  eldest  dau.  of  tlie  late  Archdeacon 
Pope. 

At  Walsham-le-Willows,  agred  26,  Margaret 
Jane,  wife  of  the  Rev.  E.  R.  Payne;  and,  on  the 
11th  inst.,  their  infant  son. 

At  Montagu-sq.,  aged  70,  Lieut.-Col.  Close,  late 
of  the  4th  Madras  Nat.  Cav. 

Aged  72,  John  Gaitskell,  esq.,  distiller,  Ber- 
mondsev-st.  South wark. 

Jan.  6.  At  Barton-hall,  Kingskerswell,  near 
Newton  Abbot,  aged  54,  Henry  Langford  Brown, 
eso. 

At  the  Terrace,  Stirling,  James  Chrystal,  esq., 
writer. 

Aged  71,  Mary,  wife  of  Thomas  Johnson^  esa., 
of  Great  Gaines,  Essex,  and  the  elder  ana  only 
•urviving  dtu.  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Clayton, 
formerly  minister  of  the  King's  Weigh-hoose 
Chapel,  Eistcheap,  London. 

At  St.  Leonard's-on-Sea,  Francis,  son  of  the 
late  George  Henry  Gibbs,  esq.,  of  Bedford-sq. 

At  Plas  Hoel,  Carmarthenshire,  Major-Oen. 
Thomas  S.  Trafford. 

At  Great  Stanmore,  aged  77,  Mrs.  Eliz.  Came. 

At  Westboume-road,  EdglMuton,  near  Bir- 
mingham, aged  46,  William  Bacchus,  esq. 

Jan.  7.  At  Exeter,  aged  55,  George  Granville 
Kekewich,  esq..  Judge  of  the  County  Court  of 
Cornwall. 

At  Rathmolyon-house,  aged  26,  Charlotte  Ma- 
belle,  wife  of  Richard  Despard,  esq.,  and  onlv 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Worthington,  of  Bedforo. 

At  Blackheath,  aged  47,  Anne,  wife  of  Savile 
Shepherd  esq. 

At  Acton,  Middlesex,  asred  81,  S.  Burrell,  esq. 

Aged  28,  the  wife  of  William  Jollands,  esq.,  of 
Buxshalls,  Lindflel  I.  Sussex. 

At  Dover,  Catherine,  relict  of  Capt.  Walton 
Wind lyer.  R.N. 

At  the  house  of  John  Aird,  esq.,  of  Lee,  aged 
67,  William  Monro,  esq ,  of  Elgin,  Scotland,  many 
years  engineer  to  the  Phoenix  Gas  Company,  in 
London. 

At  Northumberland-place,  Bayswater,  aged  69, 
Mrs.  Ro  )ert  Price  Downes,  dao.  of  the  late  John 
Sidney,  esq.,  of  Yalding,  Kent 


At  Samerset-st.,  Pjrtmin-sq.,  John  Collinson, 
esq.,  of  Beltoft,  Lincolnshire. 

Jan.  8.  At  Windsor-ter.,  Plymouth,  aged  74, 
Rear-Admiral  Robeit  Henley  Rogers,  R.N., 
third  son  of  the  late  Sir  Frederic  Lemon  Rogers, 
Bart. 

At  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  John  Cla- 
vering,  esq.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  aged  72,  Eliza- 
beth, relict  of  Major-Gen.  Innes,  C.B. 

At  Bongham,  Suffolk,  Clara,  wife  of  F.  Findon, 
esq.,  of  Prestbury,  near  Chel.enham. 

At  Marlbonmgh-hill,  St.  John's- wood,  aged  60, 
Susann  ih,  wife  of  William  Robert  Fry,  esq. 

At  Br  ghton,  Ellen  Treson,  wife  of  Col.  Charles 
Sheffield  Dickson. 
At  Bis  opstoke,  aged  68,  Stephen  Barney,  esq. 
At  Whiteheai's-grove,  Chelsea,  aged  86,  Wm. 
Struthers,  esq. 

Aged  6t,  George  Lloyd,  esq.,  of  Brunant,  in 

the  CO.  of  Carmarthen,  and  Dep.-Lieut.  and  J.  P. 

for  that  county. 

In  Tavistock -place,  aged  88,  Thos.  Trader,  esq. 

At  Mansfield,  aged  82,  Mrs.  Louisa  Unwin,  last 

surviving  dau.  of  William  Unwin,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  Iffley-ro.id,  near  Oxford  aged 
72,  William  Plater  Bartiett,  esq.,  formerly  of 
Camberwell-grove. 

At  Arsley  Bury,  Bedfordshire,  aged  68,  Sam. 
Bedford  Edwards,  esq. 

Jan.  9.   At  Givendale-house,  near  Piickling- 

ton,  aged  36,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  t  le  late  Robi. 

Farrer,  esq.,  of  Stokeslev. 

At  Dartmouth  aged  60,  Stephen  Burridge.  esq. 

At  Somerfleld-ter.,  Maidstone,  aged  86,  Mary, 

relict  of  Capt.  Robinson,  of  Ly.idu  Kent. 

At  Upper  Brook-st.,  aged  61,  the  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Steele. 

At  Vellore,  Stirlingshire,  John  Urquhart,  esq., 
of  Vellore. 

In  Harley-8t.,  Dorothy,  wife  of  William  Bla- 
mire,  esq  ,  and  dau.  of  the  late  John  Taubjoan, 
esq.,  of  the  Nunnery,  Isle  of  Man. 

At  his  residence,  Camden-road  Villas,  aged  66, 
William  Malpas,  esq. 

At  Bath,  Georgiana  Katherine  Nevile,  widow 
of  the  late  George  Nevile,  esq.,  Shelbrook-park, 
Yorkshire. 

Aged  56.  Nantes  Tupper,  esq.,  eldest  son  of 
the  late  James  Perchard  Tupp<*r,  esq.,  M.D. 

At  Newport  Pagnell,  aged  61,  Jane  Elizabeth, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  Anthony  Bunting,  Chaplain  to 
the  garrison  at  Port  Antonio,  Jamaica. 
At  Helensburgh,  Adam  Monteith,  esq. 
Sarah,  wife  of  Adolphus  Madot,  esq.,  of  Upper 
Baker-st.,  Regent's-park. 

Jan.  10.  At  Dvnedor-Coort,  Hereford,  aged 
SO,  Fanny,  wife  of  J.  R.  Paramore,  esq. 

At  Tavistock-plaoe,  Plymouth,  Matilda  Har- 
grave,  relict  of  Peter  Nettleton,  eao.,  of  Truro. 

At  Arbour-sq.,  Stepney,  aged  55,  Jabez  Pelham, 
esq.,  solicitor. 

Aged  52,  Mary,  wife  of  Thomas  Gray,  esq.,  of 
Monastry-house,  East  India-road,  Poplar. 
At  Luton,  aged  57,  J.  K.  Blundell,  ^q. 
At  Union-place,  New  Kent-road,  of  bronchitis, 
aged  66,  Charlotte,  relict  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Chaffey. 

Jan.  11.  At  the  residence  of  her  son,  Wolford 
Vicarage,  Warwickshire,  aged  85,  Margaret,  relict 
of  the  Rev.  George  Wheeler,  and  sister  of  ^r 
Compton  Domvile,  Bart. 

At  his  residence,  Westboume-ter.,  Hyde-park, 
aged  69,  John  Fownes  Luttrell,  esq.,  of  Dunster- 
oastle,  Somersetshire 

At  Promenade-ter.,  Cheltenham,  aired  70.  Thos. 
Williams,  eso.,  late  of  the  Madras  Medical  Esta- 
blishment, H.B.I.C.S.,  and  of  Hendredenny, 
Glamorganshire. 

At  Whitehall,  William  Henry  Pitcher,  Esq., 
connected  with  the  Church  Building  Society  ror 
89  years. 

Jan.  12.  At  the  residence  of  her  son,  the  Rey. 
W.  Hocker,  Tork-«t..  Plymouth,  aged  78.  Maria, 
relict  of  the  Bev.  William  Hocker,  Reetor  of  St. 
Mewan,  Cornwall. 
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At  MortimerHst.,  Mary,  wife  of  Col.  Hugh 
BaUlie,  of  Red-castle,  Rosa-shire,  N.B. 

Jan.  13.  At  Wilton-house,  South  Pool,  aged  97, 
Mrs.  Cholwich,  relict  of  Wm.  Cholwich,  esq.,  for- 
merly of  Oldstone-house,  near  Dartmouth. 

At  St.  Leonard's-on-Sea,  Major-Gen.  William 
Cox,  K.H. 

At  St.  Alban's,  aged  95,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bacon, 
relict  of  John  Newball  Bacon,  esq. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  79,  Mrs.  Gainsford,  widow 
of  Tobias  Gainsford,  esq. 

Aged  65,  Anne,  wife  of  John  Toule,  esq.,  of 
Kensin(;ton-gore. 

Jan.  14.  Aged  80,  Retired  Rear-Adm.  Clement 
Milward.  This  officer  entered  the  navy  October 
26,  1793,  as  A.  B.  on  board  the  "Alarm,"  32, 
Captain  Lewis  Robertson,  and  in  the  following 
year  was  severely  wounded  as  midshipman  of 
that  frigate  in  an  attack  upon  Pointe..A-Pitre, 
Guadaloupe.  A'ter  two  years  of  servitude,  still 
on  the  West  India  station,  in  the  **  Veteran,"  64, 
and  '*  Solebay,"  32,  both  commanded  by  Captain 
William  Henry  Bavntun,  and  as  master's  mate 
in  the  "  Etri.sco,"  Captain  James  Hanson,  he 
Joined,  in  August,  1796,  the  "  Prince  of  Wales," 
98,  flig-ship  of  Rear-Admiral  Henrv  Harvey, 
under  whom,  in  February,  1797,  he  beheld  the 


surrender  of  Trinidad.  In  October  of  the  latter 
yt  ar  he  became  acting  Lieutenant  of  the  "  Fa- 
vourite" sloop,  Captain  Lord  Camelford,  and  in 
August,  1799,  being  then  again  hi  the  **  Prince  of 
Wales,"  under  Lord  Hugh  Seymour,  he  assisted 
as  midshipman  at  the  capture  of  Surinam. 

Aged  52,  William  Elliott  Le  Blanc,  esq.,  of 
New  Bridge-st.,  Blackfriars. 

At  Uckfield,  Sussex,  aged  26,  Ellen  Soott,  only 
surviving  dau.  of  the  Rev.  J.  Strcathfield,  incumh. 

At  Clapham,  Yorkshire,  aged  15,  Frederic,  fifth 
son  of  the  Rev.  John  Marriner,  Vicar  of  Clapham, 
and  Rural  Dean. 

Aged  63,  Isaac  Carter  Curtiss,  esq.,  of  Marl- 
borough-place,  St.  John's- wood. 

Jan.  14.  At  Upper  HoUoway,  aged  66,  Mr. 
Francis  Gififard  Banner,  late  of  Cripplegate. 

Jan.  15.  At  Sydney-terrace,  Reading,  aged 
79,  Anne,  relict  of  William  Clarke,  esq.,  formerly 
of  Compton,  Berks. 

At  Albyn-place,  Edinburgh,  Frances,  youngest 
dau.  of  Maj.  Laird,  of  StraUimartin,  N.B. 

At  Famham,  Essex,  suddenly,  aged  64,  EUzs- 
beth,  wife  of  John  Parris,  esq.,  and  youngest  dau. 
of  John  Williamson,  esq.,  who  was  Mayor  of 
Coventry  in  the  years  1793-4-5,  and  a  very  active 
magistrate  for  that  city  22  years. 
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MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  BRITTON  MEMORIAL. 

Mr.  Urban, — I  am  glad  to  find  that 
your  correspondents,  Mr.  Markland  and 
F.  K.,  advocate  a  memorial  of  the  late 
Mr.  Britton,  though  they  diflfer  as  to  the 
place  where  snch  memorial  should  be  set 
up.  F.  K.,  happily  enough,  suggests  that 
the  two  VV'iltsliire  antiquaries,  A.brey  and 
Britton,  should  both  be  commemorated  in 
the  same  church,  Kington  St.  Michjiel,  in 
which  parish  the  former  resided,  and  the 
latter  was  bom. 

Tho"gh  I  partly  concur  with  Mr.  Mark- 
land  in  objecting  to  "  tablets,"  it  may  be 
as  well  to  know  what  John  Aubrey  and 
John  Britton  themselves  say  respecting 
them : — 

John  Afbret: — "M.S.,  Johannis  Au- 
brey, de  Easton-Piers  in  Agro  Wilton, 
Arm.,  Regalis  Societatis  Socius,  infra  situs 
est.     Obiit  —  Anno  Dui.  —  ^Etat.  — . 

"I  wo**,  desire  that  this  Inscription 
sho**.  be  a  stone  of  white  Mble,  about  the 
bigness  of  a  royal  sheet  of  paper,  scilicet, 
about  2  foot  square."  From  a  fly-leaf  of 
Aubrey's  "Interpretation  of  TlNare  An- 
glicanurn'*  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum, 
cited  in  Britton's  "  Life  of  Aubrey,"  p.  75. 

Very  like  a  tablet ! 

John  Britton : — "Aubrey's  volume 
["Nat.  Hist. of  Wilts"]  contains  much  curi- 
ous matter.  If  I  could  aflbrd  to  give  £20 
or  £30,  I  would  raise  a  tablet  to  his 
memory  in  the  church  at  Oxford  near 
which  he  was  buried.  I  alsio  wish  to  do 
tomething  of  the  sort  to  intimate  that  my 
parents,  with  brothers  and  sisters,  were 
buried  in  Kington  Churchyard,  in  which 
[parish]  I  was  bom,  July  1771.  Not  one 
of  the  family  or  descendants  remains  there 
to  keep  up  the  name, — nor  is  it  known 
there  now,  but  in  a  piece  of  land  called 
'Britton  Field.*"  From  a  private  com- 
munication, dated  Nov.  21,  1856,  and  ad- 
dressed to 

MotK  Antony  Loweb,  F.S.A. 
Lewes, 

Mb.  Urban, — It  was  with  much  satis- 
faction that  I  read  a  letter  in  your  last 
number  from  Mr.  Markland  deprecating 
the  idea  of  placing  a  tablet  in  Salisbury 
Cathedral  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr. 
Jo)m  Britton,  and  sugi^esting  that  a 
painted  window  or  an  altar-screen  should 
be  made  subservient  to  that  pur]x>se.  I 
entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Markland,  and 
perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  inform  him, 
through  you,  that  at  the  present  time  it  is 


being  debated  amongst  old  Westminsters 
whether  the  sum  of  £1700,  which  has 
been  subscribed  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
some  memorial  to  those  of  their  school- 
fellows who  fell  in  the  Russian  war, 
should  be  applied  to  the  erection  of  a 
monument,  or  of  a  painted  window,  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Those  subscribers 
who  have  given  their  votes  in  favour  of 
the  former  arc  in  a  small  majority.  But 
as  yet,  no  decision  has  been  arrived  at. 
Mr.  Markland  will,  however,  be  glad  to 
hear  that,  if  a  monument  should  be  finally 
selected  as  the  more  fitting  of  the  two,  it 
will  not  1)0  placed  in  the  Abbey. 

The  authorities,  I  beheve,  have  very 
properly  refused  to  admit  anything  of  the 
kind. 

An  old  Westminster. 

Feb.  12. 

THE  LATE  DUKE  OP  RLTLAND. 

Mr.  Urban, — I  observe  that  in  your 
account  of  the  late  Duke  of  Rutland,  yoa 
state  that  his  Grace  was  Chairman  of  the 
Grantham  Board  of  Guardians.  This  was 
not  the  case.  During  his  life  the  late 
Earl  Brownlow,  who  was  Lord- Lieutenant 
of  Lincolnshire,  was  chairman,  and  then 
Sir  William  E.  Welby,  Bart.  The  Duko 
attended,  and  that  sedulously,  as  a  simple 
guardian  for  Bottcsford.  G.  G. 

Q-rani?M,m, 

JOAN  DE  BEAUFORT  AND  SIR 
n.  BROOKE. 

Mr.  Urban, — Can  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  of  the  time  of  decease  of  the 
two  following  persons  ? 

1 .  Joan  de  Beaufort,  (daughter  of  John 
of  Gaunt,  and  wife  of  Ralph  Neville,  first 
earl  of  Westmoreland). 

2.  Sir  Henry  Brooke  (the  fifth  son  of 
George  Brooke,  the  fourth  Lord  Cobham). 

This  Sir  Henry  had  a  daughter,  Philippa, 
who  married,  and  suffered  a  violent  death 
from,  Walter  Calverley,  of  Calverl^,  near 
Leeds. — Your*s,  Ac  T.  B. 

Feb.  11. 

HEARNE'S  TOMB. 

In  the  notice  of  Heame's  Tomb,  p.  267, 
it  should  have  been  stated  that  it  was 
again  "  restored  by  Thomas  Heame  Sey- 
mour, of  Thame,  in  1845,"  and  is  at  this 
time,  Feb.  1857,  in  an  excellent  state  of 
preservation. 


THE 


GENTLEMAN'S    MAGAZINE 


AND 


HISTORICAL    REVIEW. 


THOMAS  HEAENE. 


Leaving  London  by  the  9.40  train,  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  reach 
Oxford  soon  after  Great  Tom  has  sounded  the  hour  of  eleven,  and  ere 
St.  Mary's  dial  points  to  the  half-hour,  we  pass  it  on  our  way  to  the  far- 
famed  Bodleian  Library.  Mounting  the  stairs,  and  on  reaching  its  portals, 
we  express  a  wish  to  view  some  of  its  treasures ;  this  wish  being  politely 
acceded  to,  we  are  permitted  to  survey  the  miles  of  shelves  loaded  with 
books,  which  have  been  the  solace  of  Seldens,  Lauds,  and  hundreds  of 
other  great,  noble,  and  learned  men :  passing  numbers  of  tempting  re- 
cesses, we  arrive  at  a  tall,  narrow  closet,  the  door  of  which  flies  open  as  we 
approach,  and  exhibits  an  array  of  small  pocket  volumes,  which  at  first 
sight  appear  to  belong  to  Murray's  Family  Library,  but  on  closer  inspec- 
tion are  discovered  to  be  volumes  of  MS.,  half-bound  in  vellum,  the  backs 
neatly  inscribed  in  faded  ink  with  various  numbers  and  dates. 

On  opening  some  of  the  volumes,  we  find  them  filled  with  the  most 
curious  extracts,  occurrences,  and  opinions,  written  in  a  hand  which  we 
wish  our  contributors  would  adopt,  carefully  dated  and  indexed,  and  are 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  in  number :  they  are  the  pocket-books  or  diaries 
of  Thomas  Hearne  the  antiquary;  the  earliest  date  is  July  4,  1705,  and  the 
latest  June  4,  1735,  six  days  before  his  death.  Hard  by  these  manuscripts^ 
which  almost  tempt  us  to  stay  an  extra  day  in  Oxford,  that  we  may  obtain 
permission  to  read  and  make  extracts  from  them,  we  discover  two  portly 
volumes,  entitled,  *'  ReliquuB  Seamiana :  The  Remains  of  Thomas  Hearne, 
M.A.,  of  Edmund  Hall,  being  Extracts  from  his  MS.  Diaries;  collected, 
with  a  few  Notes,  by  Philip  Bliss,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  now 
Principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Printed  for  the 
Author,  by  James  Wright,  Printer  to  the  University."  Before  leaving 
Oxford,  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure*  and  bring  away  a  copy,  and 
will  now,  with  the  reader's  permission,  make  some  few  extracts  from  it,  with 
also  a  few  notes  from  other  sources. 

But  first  a  few  words  respecting  the  author.  He  was  born  in  1678,  and 
was  the  eldest  son  of  George  Hearne,  parish-clerk  of  White  Waltham,  a 
small  village  in  Berks,  who,  on  condition  of  teaching  ten  boys,  was  allowed 
the  use  of  the  vicarage-house,  by  the  (we  presume)  non-resident  clergy- 
man.    His  father  taught  him  reading,  and  also  to  write  that  beautiful  hand 

•  We  say  fortunate,  for  the  book  was  not  published  in  the  ordinary  manner,  but  was 
issued  to  subscribers  at  two  guineas  a-set,  and  only  a  small  number  of  copies  were 
printed.  The  demand  has  been  such,  that  it  is,  we  learn,  already  out  of  print,  and  at  a 
premium :  and  have  seen  it  marked  in  Willis  and  Sotheran's  Catalogue  at  £2  8s. 
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which  we  have  already  admired.  Tom  was  early  addicted  to  a  peculiar 
study,  which  doubtless  had  considerable  influence  upon  him  in  after  life, 
for  almost  as  soon  as  he  knew  the  alphabet  he  was  observed  to  be  con- 
tinually poring  over  the  tombstones  in  the  churchyard.  This  study, 
humble  as  it  was,  was  soon  put  an  end  to  by  his  being  compelled  to  go  to 
day  labour  for  a  subsistence :  but  his  skill  in  reading  and  writing  having 
reached  the  ears  of  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  Mr.  Francis  Cherry,  he  put 
him  to  school  at  Bray,  about  three  miles  from  White  Waltham  Vicarage, 
from  which  he  walked  every  morning  aod  returned  at  night.  At  school  he 
acquitted  himself  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  master  and  patron — indeed, 
so  pleased  was  the  latter  with  Tom*s  progress,  that  in  1695  he  took  him  into 
his  house,  and  instructed  him  as  if  he  had  been  his  own  son.  Here  he 
found  another  friend  in  the  person  of  the  learned  Non-juror  Dodwell,  who 
occasionally  employed  him  in  transcribing  some  manuscripts.  He  remained 
for  about  twelve  months  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Mr.  Cherry,  who  in 
1695  entered  his  name  as  a  battelar  of  Edmund  Hall ;  but  he  remained  in 
Oxford  only  long  enough  to  be  matriculated,  returning  to  Mr.  Cherry's  in 
order  that  he  might  again  go  to  Bray  School  till  Easter  Term,  1696,  when 
he  took  up  his  abode  at  EMmund  Hall,  where  he  remained  till  the  time  of 
his  decease,  nearly  forty  years  afterwards. 

At  Oxford  he  exhibited  the  same  assiduity  as  at  school,  and  became  a 
great  favourite  with  Dr.  Mill,  the  learned  editor  of  the  Q-reek  Testament, 
who  occasionally  employed  him  in  collating  MSS., — even  sent  him  to  Eton 
to  compare  a  MS.  of  Tatian  and  Athenagoras  in  the  college  library.     His 
next  work  was  transcribing  Sir  Henry  Spelman's  "  History  and  Fate  of 
Sacrilege"  for  the  press ;  after  which  he  appears  to  have  obtained  a  recog- 
nised character  for  ability  and  learning,  as  we  shortly  after  find  him  assist- 
ing Dr.  Grabe  in  some  of  his  learned  works.     In  1699  he  took  his  B.A. 
degree,  and  at  this  time  had  an  ofl^er  from  Bishop  White  Kennett  of  an 
appointment  to  Maryland,  if  he  would  enter  into  holy  orders ;  but  this  he 
declined,  for  independent  of  his  aversion  for  orders,  he  was  now  privileged 
to  enter  Bodley's  Library,  where  he  was  to  be  found  from  the  time  it 
opened  till  the  time  of  closing.     This  diligence,  and  the  knowledge  he  had 
of  books,  brought  him  under  the  notice  of  Dr.  Hudson,  who  in  1701  was 
elected   library  keeper,   and   he,  with  the  curators'   consent,  appcnnted 
Mr.  Hearne  assistant- keeper.     At  this  time   the   library  was  in  a  state 
of  great  confusion,  but  as  soon  as  Hearne  was  settled  at  his  post  he  began 
to  put  the  books  in  order,  comparing  every  book  with  the  old  catalogue, 
and  preparing  a  new  one,  which  was  afterwards  printed.     He  next  turned 
his  attention  to  the  MSS.,  and  afterwards  to  the  Catalogue  of  Coins.     In 
Act  Term,  1703,  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.,  and  was  offered  a  chap- 
laincy at  Christ  Church,  but  he  again  declined  entering  into  holy  orders, 
as  he  also  did  on  several  other  occasions  when   preferment  was  held 
out  to  him. 

We  now  reach  the  year  1705,  when  the  diary  begins.  Heame's  prac- 
tice seems  to  have  been  to  have  one  of  these  little  volumes  constantly 
in  his  pocket,  and  when  anything  occurred  which  he  considered  note- 
worthy, to  jot  it  down :  as  may  be  expected,  therefore,  the  Tolumes  pre- 
sent a  very  curious  medley  of  facts  and  opinions,  many  of  the  latter  beings 
distorted  by  the  medium  through  which  Hearne  Tiewed  every  object.  The 
first  entry  is  :— 

**  1705.  July  4.  Vettius  Valens  collected  his  Anihologia  from  divers  old  autlKm 
now  lost,  wfaidi  mskei  it  so  much  more  valuable.    Dr.  Bernard  trameribed  part  of  H 
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for  Huetiis,  who  promiged  to  print  the  whole  work  at  Fuii :  bixt  what  hindered  him 
I  know  not. 

"  Mr.  William  Joyner  told  me  that  Mr.  Selden  writ  the  lAfi  of  JVyw  BoMn,  bnt 
he  cannot  tell  me  where  'ti3  now^  At  the  same  time  he  gave  lan^  eiux)miums  of 
Mr.  Milton,  bat  deniea  that  he  died  a  Papist." 

The  HS.  of  Vettius  Vatens  is  among  Selden's  books  in  the  Bodleian, 
and  appears  to  have  formerly  belonged  to  Pr.  John  Dee.  Milton's  reli* 
gion  forms  the  suBject  of  another  entry  :-^ 


**  1706.  Sept.  16.  Dr.  Hudson  haa  often  enqoired  of  Mr.  Joyner,  who  waa  intimately 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Milton,  whether  the  said  Mr.  Milton  dyed  a  papist  or  no  P  To 
which  Mr.  Joyner  constantly  replyed,  that  he  was  sure  he  did  not.  Yet  for  all  this  'tis 
credibly  reported  that  Sir  Christopher  Milton,  his  brother,  made  a  judge  in  king  James's 
reign,  declared  publickly  in  company,  that  his  brother  died  a  papisti  and  had  lived  in 
that  communion  for  above  ten  years  before.  For  fhrther  satisfaction  about  this,  consult 
a  sermon  printed  by  Dr.  Binks,  now  dean  of  Lichfield,  which  was  preached  at  the  assize 
at  Warwick." 

The  curiosity  respecting  Milton's  religious  opinions  probably  arose  from 
his  not  attending  divine  service  for  some  years  preceding  nis  death  in 
1674.  Another  subject  of  curiosity  to  Hearne  and  to  many  others,  and 
indeed  one  which  has  never  been  satisfactorily  settled,  is  that  of  the 
authorship  of  "  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man  :"  on  this  we  have  the  following 
long  entry  : — 

"  1706.  Aug.  5.  There  is  oome  into  the  pubUek  library  the  original  MS.  of  Th9  CoMset 
(^  ike  Dficaif  of  ChrUtian  J*ietif,  written  by  the  author  of  the  Whole  I>uty  of  Man. 
The  donor,  Mr.  Keble,  a  bookseller  in  London,  near  Temple-bar.  Dr.  Aldricb,  dean  of 
Christ  Church,  has  been  shewed  the  book  to  know  whether  he  could  tell  the  hand.  He 
replied,  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  'twas  not  the  author's  own  hand,  but  copyed  by  Bishop 
Fell  with  a  disguised  hand.  I  have  oarefhlly  examined  it,  and  find  Bishop  Fell's  hand 
in  several  places ;  which  I  know  to  be  bis  from  its  being  exactly  the  same  with  what  J 
have  seen  of  his  hand  before.  Particularly  in  the  title-page.  The  Causes  of  the  Decojf 
of  Christian  JHetif  is  added  by  him,  in  room  of  Ihtti/  Lost  in  Disobedience,  which  is 
struck  out ;  there  is  also  struck  out  A  Practical  Treatise,  written  by  the  Author ^  and 
for  it  only  added,  written  by  the  Author,  Indeed,  by  comparing  these  hands  togjether, 
they  will  appear  to  be  the  same,  by  the  turn  of  the  letters ;  though  we  cannot  from 
henee  gather  that  Bishop  Fell  was  the  author.  Nor,  indeed,  do  X  think  he  was; 
it  seeming  rather  to  have  been  a  club  of  learned  and  pious  persons,  such  as  the  bishop^ 
Dr.  Hammond,  the  Lady  Packington,  ^. 

"  Happening  to  shew  Mr.  Barnes  the  MS.  copy  above  mentioned,  of  the  Decay  of 
Christian  Piety,  he  presently  told  me  that  he  had  a  paper  written  with  Archbishop 
Sancroff  s  own  hand,  which  he  thought  resembled  very  much  the  hand  of  the  said  book* 
This  he  brought  the  next  day,  and  comparing  it  with  the  book,  we  found  several  letters 
written  the  same  way,  the  same  distance  as  to  lines,  &c.  And  accor^Ungly  we  concluded 
that  they  warn  done  by  the  same  person ;  and  what  confirms  this  is,  that  Mr-  Barnes 
says,  that  formerlv  talking  with  Dr.  Holbeach,  master  of  Eman.  Coll.  (of  which 
Archbishop  Sancrofti  had  been  fellow,  and  afterwards  master,)  the  Doctor  told  him,  that 
making  a  visit  once  to  Dr.  Sancroft  (he  thinks)  before  the  Restauration,  he  happened  to 
see  some  papers  written  by  Dr.  Sancroft,  which  he  would  take  his  oath  were  part  of 
what  was  afterwards  printed  under  the  title  o^  The  Whole  Duty  of  Mom,  Nothing 
can  be  objected  against  his  being  the  author,  if  his  extraordinary  piety,  learnings 
eloquence,  ^and  modesty  be  considered." 

Sales  of  books  by  auction,  and  matters  connected  with  the  bookselling 
trade,  form  the  subjects  of  several  entries.  Spelman's  library  would  neces- 
sarily be  of  interest  to  Heame,  in  consequence  of  his  early  work  on  one  of 
Spelman's  MS8. : — 

"  1709.  Nov.  13.  On  the  twenty-seventh  instant  will  be  sold  bv  auction,  at  London, 
the  library  of  the  fhmous  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  together  with  the  library  of  Sir  Edmmid 
King,  M.D.    In  this  collection,  besides  sevwal  corioos  books  iu  all  the  ftcDltiti»  ar« 
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three  score  MSS.  of  Sir  Edmund  King's,  and  about  two  hundred  of  Sir  Henry  Spel- 
man's ;  which  MSS.  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman  are  said  to  be  ancient,  and  most  curiously 
written  and  embellished." 

In  1712,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Crabb,  Helirae  succeeded  him  as  second 
keeper  of  the  Bodleian,  retaining  also  the  post  of  Janitor,  as  by  keepbg 
the  keys  he  was  enabled  to  have  free  access  to  the  library.  This  appears  to 
have  given  offence  in  some  quarters,  but  most  offence  was  given  by  a 
preface  to  Mr.  Dodwell's  Dissertatione  de  Parma  JSquestri  Woodumrdiana^ 
in  which  Hearne  spoke  of  Dodwell  as  one  of  those  conscientious,  good  men 
who  thought  it  a  sin  to  transfer  their  allegiance^  ("  ex  illis  viris  esset  probis, 
qui  fidem,  rege  per  juramentum  datam,  violare  nefas  esse  ducerent,")  and 
called  his  discourse  upon  the  new  oath  of  fealty  and  allegiance,  aureas 
tractatus.  Another  ground  of  complaint  was,  that  he  said  that  vir  quidam 
mediocris  eruditionis  had  written  two  books  in  vindication  of  Dodweirs 
views,  but  in  order  to  obtain  preferment  had  afterwards  changed  his 
opinions.  The  person  thus  slightingly  mentioned  was  Thomas  Milles, 
Vice-Principal  of  Edmund  Hall,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Waterford.  The 
heads  of  houses  suppressed  the  book,  of  which  Hearne  had  distributed 
forty  three  copies,  but  afterwards  allowed  him  to  dispose  of  the  remainder 
on  cancelling  the  preface  and  printing  a  new  title.  The  order  drawn  up 
on  this  occasion  is  a  curiosity,  on  account  of  the  blunders  it  contains.  After 
reciting  the  title  of  the  work,  it  proceeds ; — 

" Printed  without  leave  in  which  there  are  several  offensive  expressions,  he  suppressed; 
and  the  said  Mr.  Hearne  is  hereby  forbidden  to  sell  or  ang  otherwise  disperse  or  dis- 
pose  of  the  said  Book  under  the  Penalty  of  the  Statutes'* 

He,  however,  would  not  retract  what  had  been  said. 

Hearne  was  strongly  attached  to  the  Stuart  family,  and  very  few  pages 
of  his  diary  can  we  turn  over  without  finding  some  reference  to  them  or 
their  opponents :  of  the  reigning  family  he  always  spoke  in  the  most  con- 
temptuous manner,  and  must  have  chuckled  to  himself  at  the  opportunity 
for  making  such  an  entry  as  the  following : — 

"  1729.  Nov.  1.  The  present  dutcliess  of  Brunswick,  commonly  caird  queen  Caroline, 
is  a  very  proud  woman,  and  pretends  to  great  subtlety  and  cunning.  She  drinks  so 
hard,  that  her  spirits  are  continually  inflam'd,  and  she  is  often  drunk.  This  last  smnmer 
she  went  away  ft-om  Orkney-bouse,  near  Maidenhead  (at  which  she  had  dined),  so  drunk 
that  she  spew'd  in  the  coach  all  her  journey  as  she  went  along,  a  thing  much  noted." 

As  Hearne  made  no  secret  of  his  opinions,  and  they  were  at  variance 
with  those  of  the  "  dons"  of  his  day,  he  contrived  to  make  a  considerable 
number  of  enemies ;  for  although  elected  **  Architypographus"  and  supe- 
rior beadle,  by  a  large  majority  over  his  competitor  Mr.  Terry,  the  numbers 
being  179  to  78,  the  Vice-chancellor  put  a  common  printer  into  his  place, 
and  Dr.  Hudson  complained  to  the  visitors  that  the  office  of  under-libra- 
rian  and  beadle  were  inconsistent :  upon  this,  Hearne  resigned  the  latter. 
Dr.  Hudson,  not  satisfied,  had  new  keys  made  to  the  doors  of  the  library, 
so  that  Hearne  could  not  get  in  as  heretofore,  but  he  continued  to  act  aa 
librarian  whenever  he  had  the  opportunity  till  Jan.  23,  1716,  when  he 
desisted,  on  account  of  his  unwiUingness  to  take  the  oaths  appointed  by 
act  of  Parliament  to  be  taken  by  all  office-holders,  under  a  penalty  of  £500. 
Of  the  proceedings  attending  his  expulsion  from  the  Hbrary,  we  have  the 
following  account  in  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  his  friend  Mr.  Raw- 
linson : — 

"On  Friday,  March  2d.  last,  (1716,)  the  Visitors  of  the  library  met,  being  called  to- 
gether  by  Dr.  Hudson,  who  had  declared  almost  a  year  before  that  I  should  be  turned 
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out  of  both  my  places,  and  at  the  same  time  spoke  in  very  indecent  language.    This 
meeting  was  wholly  abont  me.    There  were  only  five  of  the  eight  (for  eight  is  the 
whole  nmnber)  there,  viz.  Dr.  Barow,  Vice-Chanc.,  Dr.  Clavering,  R^.  Prof,  of  Hebr., 
Dr.  Terry,  Reg.  Prof,  of  Gr.,  Dr.  Bouchier,  Reg.  Prof,  of  Law,  and  iSr,  Dod  the  junior 
Proctor.    They  met  in  the  study  of  the  library  gallery,  which  study  belongs  to  the 
under-librarian,  though  Dr.  Hudson  had  hindered  me  the  use  of  it  for  some  time.  I  was 
writing  out  the  old  monuments  upon  the  wall  opposite  to  the  study.    After  some  time 
they  sent  for  me,  and  the  Vice-Chancellor  told  me  that  I  had  printed  Rowse**  without 
leave,  and  Dr.  Bouchier  said  that  the  MSS.  of  the  library  ought  not  to  be  transcribed. 
I  said  that  I  had  done  nothing  against  statute.    The  Vice-Chancellor  said  that  I  had 
reflected  in  my  preface  to  Rowse,  in  pag.  ix.  (though  this  objection  was  not  mentioned 
when  I  was  before  him  a  day  or  two  before,  when  the  objections  were  started  at  a 
meeting  of  the  press)  upon  the  Univer8it2^8  not  keeping  up  the  exercise.     If  it  be  a 
reflexion,  I  am  sure  it  is  too  true.     After  several  warm  words  from  the  V-Ch.  though 
I  behaved  myself  very  coolly,  he  told  me  Dr.  Hudson  had  complained  that  I  had  not 
done  the  duty  for  some  time  of  the  ht^po-bibUothecarius,  and  that,  therefore,  another 
must  be  put  in,  and  that  they  would  make  an  order  for  it.    I  gave  him  my  reasons  why 
I  did  not  act,  viz.  first,  because  I  was  excluded  by  Dr.  Hudson  (though  I  neither  had 
resigned  nor  intended  it),  new  keys,  difierent  from  mine,  being  made  by  him.     2dly^ 
Because  I  had  not  taken  the  oaths,  and  so  could  not  act,  unless  I  would  hazard  the 
danger  of  forfeiting  five  hundred  lbs.,  and  of  incurring  other  penalties.     1  desired  them 
to  express  these  reasons  in  their  order,  if  they  thought  fit  to  make  any.     But  this  the 
Vice-Chanc.  denied,  and  said  they  would  only  insist  upon  my  neglect  of  duty.     I  was 
desired  to  withdraw,  and  after  a  long  hour  (all  which  time  I  spent  opposite  to  the  study 
in  writing  out  the  old  monuments)  I  was  called  in  again.    The  V-Ch.  told  me  they  had 
allowed  me  till  Lady-Day,  and  that  they  had  made  an  order  that  if  after  that  time  there 
was  any  complaint  of  neglect.  Dr.  Hudson  should  be  at  liberty  of  putting  in  a  proper 
person  to  act  into  my  room.     I  told  them  that  I  could  not  act  for  the  reasons  before 
mentioned,  and  I  desired  to  have  a  copy  of  the  order.    Thin  was  also  denied.     But  at 
last  the  Vice-Chanc.  shewed  it  at  a  distance.     'Pray/  said  I,  'Mr,  V-Ch.,  let  me  hatte 
it  in  my  hands,     I  am  short-sighted,  and  I  cannot  see  at  a  distance*    This  he  denied* 
*  Then,'  said  I,  '  I  will  use  my  glass  ;*  which  when  I  spoke  of  he  voucbsafed  to  let  me 
have  it  in  my  hands,  and  I  read  it  aloud  just  as  it  was  writ  (by  Dr.  Hudson,  who  was 
employed  to  pen  it),  there  being  false  spellings  in  it,  particularly  agr^od  for  agr««d« 
Towards  the  bottom  there  was  upder  library  keeper,  and  so  I  read  it,  at  which  the 
Vice-Chanc.  was  in  a  passion  and  took  the  book  out  of  my  hands.    They  were  all 
amazed  at  this  word  upder,  because  that  may  be  understood  of  the  upper  as  well  as  of 
the  under  library  keeper.    I  desired  the  book  again  to  make  an  end  of  my  reading.    At 
last  it  was  delivered  to  me,  and  then  I  read  out  aloud  as  before,  and  pronounced  it  as 
written,  upder  library  keeper,  at  which  the  V-Ch.  was  in  a  passion  again,  and  said* 
among  other  things,  *  Sir,  I  will  send  you  to  the  castle,  for  all  you  are  a  Master  cf 
Arts.     We  do  not  come  hither  to  be  drolled  at*     1  omitt  several  merry  particulars.     I 
was  dismissed  at  last,  and  they  broke  up  and  went  away.     They  all  set  their  hands  to 
Hudson's  ill-spelt  record,  of  which  before  I  went  I  desired  a  copy,  allcd^ng  that  my 
memory  was  bad  and  that  I  could  not  otherwise  observe  it.     But  this  was  absolutely 
denied.     Lady-Day  being  come.  Dr.  Hudson,  without  any  regard  to  the  order,  (by 
virtue  of  which  I  should  have  had  another  admonition,  as  I  remember,)  put  Mr.  Fletcher 
of  Queen's  into  my  place.     I  have  resigpned  nothing,  but  must  submit  to  everything 
without  any  stir  in  the  affiiir.   By  the  by.  Dr.  Hudson  being  married,  is  not  a  statutable 
librarian, — marriage  is  express  sgainst  statute ;  and  though  Sir  Thomas  Bodlt-v,  with 
great  unwillingness,  gave  way  to  Dr.  James'  marriage,  yet  he  declared  it  should  be  no 
precedent  for  the  ftiture." 

From  this  time  Hearne  was  denied  all  access  to  the  library,  and  was 
even  refused  the  privileges  of  a  student :  upon  which  be  retired  to  Edmund 
Hall,  solacing  himself  with  such  books  and  manuscripts  as  he  had  accu- 
mulated or  could  procure  from  his  friends.     Some  of  these  he  transcribed 

•»  Johannis  Rossi  Antiquarii  Warwicensis  Historia  Begum  Anglia,  e  Cod.  MS,  in 
Bihliofheca  Bodl.  descripsi,  notisque  et  indice  adomavi,  Accedii  Joanis  Lelandi 
Antiquarii  y<Bnia  in  mortem  Henrici  Duddelegi  Equitis;  cui  prteflgitur  Testimonmm 
de  Lelando  amplum  <^  praclanm,  Jkactenus  inediium.  Oxon,  e  Theatro  Sheld,  1716. 
8vo. 
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or  prepared  for  the  press,  and  published,  printing  as  many  as  were  stib- 
sdribed  for.  Ross  or  Rowse,  already  referred  to,  was  one  that  he  published 
while  at  the  Bodleian.  The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  prices  charged 
by  him :  — 

Dodwell  de  Parma.    1713. 

Leland's  ColleGtanea.    6  vols.  1715.    156  printed 

Leland's  Itinerary.    6  vols.  v.  y.  . 

Rossi  Historia.     1716.    Only  60  printed  . 

T.  Lirius  Foro  Juliensis.    1716.    (L  p.  105s.)      . 

AloreduB  Beverlacensis.     1717.     (52s.  6d.) 

Roper's  Life  of  More«     1716.    148  printed 

Camden's  Elizabeth.    1717.    (63s.) 

Gnlielmi  Neubrigiensis.     1719.    (63s.)     . 

ThomflB  Sprotti  Chronica.     1719.     (12s.)  . 

Collection  of  Curious  Discourses.     1720.   .  • 

Textus  Roffensis.     1720.     (L  p.  84s.) 

Robert  of  Avesbury.     1720.     (1.  p.  84s.)  . 

Joannis  de  Fordan.     5  vols.     1722.     (1.  p.  240s<) 

Antiquities  of  Glastonbury.     1722. 

Hemingi  Chartularium.    2  vols.     1723.     (1.  p.  168s.) 

Robert  of  Gloucester's  Cbronicle.    2  vols.     1724. 

Peter  Langtofb's  Clironicle.    2  vols.     1724. 

John  of  Glastonbury.     2  vols.     1726. 

Adamo  de  Domesbam.    2  vols.     1727.    (1.  p*  105s.) 

These  works,  however,  soon  became  very  scarce,  and  fetched  high  prices. 
Messrs.  Payne  and  Foss,  in  their  catalogue  for  1830,  mark  nearly  a  com- 
plete set  at  the  prices  between  brackets,  but  even  so  early  as  1714  we  find 
this  entry  in  the  Diary  : — 

"  1714.  April  80.  Memorandum.  That  whereas  my  edition  of  Leland's  Hiherary,  in 
d  vols.,  was  sold  to  subscribers  for  37  shillings  the  small  paper,  and  45  shillings  the 
large  paper,  tbey  now  go  at  a  prodigious  price,  viz.  at  10  or  12  guiness.  Mr.  Clementa^ 
iKMkseller  in  Oxford,  bought  Mr.  Hinton  of  Corpus's  copy  (he  being  a  subscriber  for 
large  paper)  for  five  guineas,  and  immediately  sold  it  to  another  bookseller  in  London 
tor  eight  guineas,  who  gave  him  many  thanks  for  his  bargain,  it  being  said  that  he  was 
to  have  twelve  guineas  of  another  for  them." 

Having  so  much  to  do  with  paper  and  print,  he  naturally  felt  some  in- 
terest in  the  prices  of  books,  and  accordingly  we  find  such  entries  as  the 
following : — 

"  1707-8.  March  20.  The  printers  say  they  had  eighteen  shillings  a  sheet  for  oom« 
posing  Lord  Clarendon's  Hist<nry.  They  had  fifteen  sbiUings  per  sheet  for  composing 
niny's  Epistles.  Sixteen  shillings  for  Livy  per  sheet.  Mr.  Thorpe  g-tve  but  tenpence 
per  hundred  for  working  off  his  plates  to  Schutcer.  The  printers  say  Dr.  Mill  pud  ten 
Shillings  per  sheet  for  composing  the  text  and  notes  at  bottom  of  the  New  Testament. 
Bennett  paid  twelve  shillings  per  sheet  for  composing  Thucydidef.  Mr.  Bnog's  book 
called  Qoliahy  he  paid  but  thirteen  shillings  composing,  and  all  other  things  belonging 
to  the  press,  and  for  paper  seven  shillings  per  ream. 

"  1729.  May  21.  Rymer's  Fobdera  arc  reprinted  by  Jacob  Tonsoa,  at  50  liba.  a  set, 
and  yet  he  hath  printed  five  hundred  copies.  There  were  but  two  hundred  printed  for 
Sale  of  the  former  impression,  besides  what  was  reserved  for  the  government  for  pre- 
sents, and  they  were  sold  at  40  sliills.  a  volume ;  uid  the  whole  (there  being  seventeen 
volumes)  came  to  84  pounds.  Mr.  George  Holmes,  of  the  Tower,  had  the  oare  of  Udt 
new  ed.,  and  found  oonsideraUe  mistakes  in  the  transcripts." 

Of  booksellers  Heame  had  a  very  poor  opinion,  and  amongst  others  men- 
tions Crouch,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  Catnach  of  his  day,  and  the 
notorious  Curll.     Of  the  latter  we  find  two  entries : — 

"  Nov.  20.    There  is  one  Nathaniel  Crowch,  a  books^er,  living  in  London,  who  hath 
printed  many  books  in  octavo^  under  the  name  of  Richard  Burton,  and  sometinMB  E.  B^ 
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(and  some  call  him  Robert  Burton) ;  but  he  is  really  the  collector  of  the  books  himaelf« 
they  being  stolen  from  other  books,  and  he  puts  the  name  of  Burton  to  them,  because 
his  mother's  name  is  Burton. 

"  1716-17.  There  are  just  published  some  posthumous  things  of  Dr.  South,  in  Svo, 
They  are  printed  by  one  Edm.  Curl,  an  errant  knave.  This  Curl  was  lately  whipped 
by  the  Westminster  school-boys,  for  printing  the  speech  that  one  of  the  school-boys 
noade  upon  the  funeral  of  Dr.  South. 

"1725.  Dec.  9.  London,  Nov,  30.  {Tuesd.)  This  day  Mr.  Curl,  the  bookseller,  was 
found  guilty  in  the  King's  Bench  court  of  two  indictments,  for  printing  obscene  pam- 
phlets. {Northampton  Mercury  for  Monday,  Dec.  6,  1726.)  N.B.  iSis  is  that  vil- 
lain Curl  that  was  so  severely  wliipt  some  years  since,  for  his  r(^ueries,  in  Westmin- 
ster School,  by  the  schoolboys  of  that  place." 

Nor  had  he  a  better  opinion  of  some  authors.  Of  Bishop  White  Ken« 
nett  be  says,  "  Indeed  this  I  know  full  well,  that  the  best  of  all  bis  stock  of 
antiquities  is  nothing  but  the  gleaning  of  Dr.  Hutton's  papers."  And  of 
Stukeley : — 

"  1724.  Sept.  10.  Yesterday  in  the  afternoon,  called  upon  me  William  Stukeley, 
doctor  of  physick,  whom  I  had  never  seen  before.  He  told  me  he  is  about  printing  a 
little  folio  book  about  curiosities.  It  is  to  be  iutitled  Itinerarium  Curiosum :  Cewtiria 
prima.  Or,  An  Account  of  the  Antiquities  in  Nature  or  Art,  observed  in  TraveU 
through  Ch-eat  Britain.  lUustrated  with  one  hundred  folio  prints  in  copper.  He  told 
me  he  designed  other  centuries.  This  Dr.  Stukely  is  a  mighty  conceited  man,  and  it  is 
observed  by  all  I  talked  with,  that  what  he  does  hath  no  manner  of  likeness  to  the  ori- 
ginals. He  goes  all  by  fancy.  Hence  his  cut  of  Waltham  Cross  is  not  one  bit  like  it, 
whereas  that  done  by  my  late  learned  friend  John  Bridges,  esq.,  is  exact.  Nor,  indeed, 
is  the  print  of  Old  Verulam,  that  he  hath  given,  anything  but  meer  fancy.  In  short, 
as  he  addicts  himself  to  fancy  altogether,  what  he  does  must  have  no  regard  among 
judidous  and  truly  ingenious  men.  He  told  me  he  had  been  at  Thame,  thinking  it  was 
a  Roman  city.  Good  God !  this  is  nothing  but  idle  dreaming.  How  is  it  possible  to 
think  at  this  rate  ?  Had  he  said  Heddington  had  been  a  Roman  city,  any  one  of  reason 
would  rather  have  believed  him,  there  being  a  bit  of  Roman  way  passing  there.  He 
said  his  work  was  to  consist  of  everything  that  was  curious,  whether  Roman,  Grscian, 
^Egyptian,  Norman ;  and  what  not  ?  He  said  he  should  have  in  it  monasteries,  and 
other  religious  houses,  as  occasion  offered.  He  pretended  to  have  discovered  a  Roman 
amphitheatre  at  Silchester,  a  draught  of  the  walls  whereof  he  shewed  me.  This  is 
again  fancy.  I  have  been  at  Silchester.  There  is  notlung  like  it.  The  Doctor  told 
me  he  had  never  been  in  Oxford  but  once  before,  and  that  was  fifteen  years  agoe.  Tho' 
he  be  a  physician,  yet  I  am  informed  he  knows  very  little  or  nothiDg  of  the  matter." 

Of  others  we  have  such  entries  as  the  following : — 

"  1718.  The  Earl  of  Southampton  went  into  a  shop  and  enquired  of  the  bookseller  for 
^burton's  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy."  Mr.  Burton  sate  in  a  comer  of  the  shop  at  that 
time.  Says  the  bookseller.  My  lord,  if  you  please,  I  can  shew  you  the  author.  He  did 
so.  Mr.  Burton,  says  the  earl,  your  servant ; — Mr.  Southampton,  says  Mr.  Burton, 
your  servant,  and  away  he  went. 

"  1715.  Oct.  6.  The  famous  Dr.  Hammond  was  a  red-haired  man.  He  was  the  first 
man  in  England  that  had  copy -money.  He  was  paid  such  a  sum  of  money  (I  know 
not  how  much)  by  Mr.  Royston,  the  king's  printer,  for  his  Annotations  on  the  New 
Testament. 

« 1723.  April  7.  I  heard  Mr.  Bagford  (some  time  before  he  dyed)  say,  that  he  walked 
once  into  the  country  on  purpose  to  see  the  study  of  John  Bunyan.  When  he  earner 
John  received  him  very  civilly  and  courteously,  but  his  study  consisted  only  of  a  Mble 
and  a  purcell  of  books  (the  FHgrim*s  Progress  chiefly)  written  by  himself,  all  lying  on 
a  shelf  or  shelves. 

"  July  18.  Mr.  Alexander  Pope,  the  poefs  fiither,  was  a  poor  ignorant  man,  a  tanner, 
at  Binfield,  in  Berks.  This  Mr.  Alex.  Pope  had  a  little  house  there,  that  he  had  fron^ 
his  father,  but  hath  now  sold  it  to  one  Mr.  Tanner,  an  honest  man.  Tlids  Alexander  Pope^ 
tho'  he  be  an  English  poet,  yet  he  is  but  an  indifferent  scholar,  mean  at  Latin,  and  can 
hardly  read  Greek.     He  is  a  very  ill-natured  man,  and  covetous,  and  excessively  prood. 

« 1729-30.  Jan.  8.  In  Sept.  last  died  the  celebrated  Sir  Richard  Steel,  Knt,  a  man 
that  some  years  ago  made  a  great  noise  on  account  of  a  paper  called  the  Spectator, 
Gent.  Mao.  Vol.  CCII.  h  n 
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which  came  ont  a  great  while  together,  and  have  hecn  since  reprinted  together  in 
many  vohimes ;  hut  the  begt  of  these  Spectators  were  done  by  Mr.  Addison." 

Burnet's  '*  History  of  his  Own  Times"  appears  to  have  excited  more 
attention  when  it  appeared  than  even  did  Mr.  Macaulay's  "Romance"  in 
the  present  century : — 

"April  9.  Burnet's  second  romance  (so  his  History  of  his  Own  Titne  is  justly  stiled) 
was  published  about  7  weeks  since.  It  comes  down  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  by 
what  I  hear  from  several,  (for  I  have  not  read  it  myself,)  is  much  of  a  piece  with  the 
former,  tho*  others  say  there  is  less  scandal  in  it.  It  is  said  the  political  characters 
were  given  him  by  the  author  of  a  book  which  I  have  formerly  mcntion'd,  now  in  the 
catalogue  that  is  printed  of  Thos.  Rawlinson's  MSS.  But  it  seems  the  MS.  of  that  lx)ok 
was  imperfect,  and  there  is  a  perfect  one  in  Rawlinson's  collection.  But  whether  Bur- 
nett hath  these  characters  from  that  book,  I  leave  it  to  such  as  think  it  worth  while  to 
compare  both.  Burnett  must  have  been  tho  greatest  of  villains  in  writing  such  libels 
or  romances,  in  order  to  poison  future  and  present  ago&  For  tho'  honest  wise  men  will 
rightly  judge  of  such  performances,  and  be  by  no  means  byass'd  by  them,  yet  they  bear 
no  proportion  to  others  who  will  be  sway'd  by  such  books,  and  will  greedily  imbibe  the 
principles  in  them,  and  instill  them  in  their  children  and  dei)endents. 

"  1734.  March  19.  Learning  is  sunk  so  very  low,  that  I  am  most  certainly  informed 
that  nothing  is  now  hardly  road  but  Burnett's  romance  or  libel,  call'd  by  him  the 
History  of  Mis  own  Times.  'Tis  read  by  men,  women,  and  children.  Indeed,  it  is  tho 
common  table-book  for  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen,  especially  such  as  are  friends  to  the 
revolution  scheme." 

Hearne  went  on  printing  his  books,  sometimes  quarrelling  with  the  Dele- 
gates of  the  Press  for  refusing  to  print  them,  at  other  times  grumbling 
at  Burghers  the  engraver  : — 

"  I  have  had  some  thoughts  of  having  a  title-page  engraved  for  Cambdcn's  Eliz., 
as  I  did  for  Roper,"  he  writes  to  his  friend  Kawlinson,  "  I  would  have  it  done  in  my 
chamber  for  fear  it  should  l>c  made  imblick  by  the  engraver.  Burghers  did  that  for 
Roper  in  my  own  chamber,  and  by  that  means  no  copies  could  be  disx)08ed  of  but  what 
came  from  me.  But  Burghers  refuses  to  do  anything  in  my  own  chamber,  but  says  ho 
must  have  it  home.  It  may  be  some  head  of  a  house  or  other  hath  advised  him.  But 
indeed  I  do  not  trust  this  Dutchman  with  anything  in  his  own  lodging,  he  having 
formerly  plaid  me  a  trick." 

The  following  entry  occurs  towards  the  end  of  the  Diary  : — 

"1726-7.  Jan.  10.— Yesterday  morning  died  old  Mr.  Michael  Ihirghcrs,  of  St.  Peter'a 
parish  in  the  East,  Oxford.  He  was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  Holland,  and  being  an  en- 
graver,  when  young  he  came  into  England,  and  after  some  time  settling  in  Oxford,  he 
worked  as  a  journeyman  to  Mr.  David  Loggan,  the  university  engraver.  Upon 
Ix^gan's  death  Burghers  himself  was  made  university  engraver.  He  was  looked  upon 
as  the  best  general  engraver  in  England,  and  had  always  till  very  lately,  within  these 
two  or  three  years,  a  vast  deal  of  business,  so  that  being  witlial  a  very  industrious  man, 
he  got  a  vast  deal  of  money,  and  purchased  a  pretty  estate  in  Oxford.  His  wife  liath 
been  dead  several  years.  His  only  daughter  (and  I  think  only  child  now  living)  is  tho 
"rife  of  one  Welman,  a  barber  in  St.  Peter's  parish.  Tlie  old  man  was  so  foolish  as  to 
make  all  he  had  over  to  them  some  time  ago,  whereupon  they  wanted  to  be  rid  of 
him,  and  for  some  time  they  kept  him  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house ;  for  he  and  they 
lived  all  together  in  a  house  of  his  by  East-gate ;  and  gave  out  one  while  that  he  was 
gone  to  Holland,  and  another  that  he  was  at  Ilaekboume  in  Berks,  where  his  son-in- 
law  Welman  hath  some  estate,  and  all  this  that  he  might  not  come  out  to  pay 
his  debts.  For  they  having  got  all,  the  old  man  was  reduced  so  as  to  borrow  money, 
and  run  in  debt  other  ways.  It  is  true,  the  old  man  was,  in  many  respects,  a  great 
villain,  and  a  very  debauched  person.  Yet  for  aU  that,  they  should  have  taken 
all  possible  care  of  him,  and  not  have  starved  him  as  they  did.  Had  he  had  the  com- 
forts of  life,  he  might  have  held  out  (as  all  think)  ten  or  a  dozen  years  longer,  and  yet 
was  about  fourscore  when  he  died.  He  was  a  very  strong  man,  and  had  a  vMt  stomack. 
He  was  struck  with  a  paby  a  few  days  before  he  died,  which  if  it  had  been  known  to 
physicians  and  apothecaries  in  good  time,  they  might  (as  I  am  well  assured)  in  all  pro- 
bability have  recovered  him  so  as  he  might  have  held  out  a  good  while  longer,  btit,  it 
seems,  thoy  thonght  their  fatlier  had  lived  too  long  already." 
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We  find  some  entries  of  "Antiquity  Hall,"  an  alehouse  near  Bewley,  where 

Tom  Heame  and  his  friends  occasionally  "  refreshed"  themselves;  and  here 

occurred  the  famous  accident  which  caused   Tom   so   much   annoyance. 

According  to  the  account  given  by  the  learned  author  of  the  **  Companion 

to  the  Guide,"  Tom  and  his  companion  were  sitting  in  the  kitchen,  which 

was  neatly  paved  with  sheep's  trotters  arranged  in  various  compartments : — 

"  After  oue  pipe,  Mr.  Heanie  with  his  usmil  gravity  and  sobriety  proposed  to  depart ; 
but  his  friend,  who  was  inclined  to  enjoy  more  of  his  company,  artfully  observed,  that 
the  floor  on  which  they  were  then  sitting  w^as  no  less  than  an  original  iesselated 
Boman  pavement.  Out  of  nspect  to  classic  ground,  and  on  recollection  that  the 
SfuHJtJieid  Roman  pavement,  on  which  he  had  just  pi.hlished  a  dissertation,  was  dedi- 
cated to  Bacchus,  om*  antiquary  cheerfully  complied  :  an  enthusiastic  transport  seized 
his  imagination ;  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  kisstd  the  sacred  earth  ;  on  which,  in  a  few 
horn's,  and  after  a  few  tankards,  by  a  sort  of  sympathetic  attraction  he  was  obliged  to 
repose  for  some  part  of  the  evening.  His  friend  was  probably  in  the  same  condition  ; 
but  two  printers  accidentally  coming  in,  conducted  Mr.  Hcanio  betwixt  them  to 
Edmund  Hall  with  much  state  afid  solemnity." 

**  Antiquity  Hall,"  Dr.  Bliss  informs  us,  no  longer  exists ;  it  stood  near 
the  present  station  of  the  North  Western  Railway  in  Oxford,  and  was 
only  pulled  down  within  these  few  years. 

Sturdy  and  uncompromising  as  was  Tom,  he  in  the  year  1735  found  an 
opponent  from  whom  he  could  obtain  no  release.  The  last  date  entered  in 
his  Diary  is  June  4,  and  on  the  10th  of  the  same  month  he  died.  He 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Peter-in>the-East,  where  his  tomb  may 
still  be  seen.  It  was  repaired  in  1754,  and  again  in  1820.  After  his  death 
a  sum  exceeding  a  thousand  pounds  was  discovered  in  his  rooms  :  his  MSS., 
which  had  been  left  to  Mr.  Bedford,  were  sold  by  that  gentleman  to  Dr. 
Rawlinson  for  £100,  and  by  him  bequeathed  to  the  Bodleian,  with  an  in- 
junction that  they  should  not  be  opened  to  the  public  till  seven  years  after 
his  decease.  This  happened  in  1755.  His  printed  books  were  sold  to 
Osborne,  who  in  Feb.  1750  sent  out  *'  A  Catalogue  of  the  valuable  library 
of  that  great  Antiquarian  Mr.  Tho.  Ilearne  of  Oxford,  and  of  another  gen- 
tleman of  note,  consisting  of  a  great  variety  of  uncommon  books,  and  scarce 
ever  to  be  met  withal."  Prefixed  is  a  small  portrait  of  Heame,  with  the 
well-known  epigram : — 

"  Pox  on*t,  quoth  Time  to  Tliomas  Ilcarue, 
Whatever  1  forget  you  team.** 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  curious  history  of  these  volumes,  they 
were  commenced  and  partly  printed  in  1817,  but  were  laid  aside  in  conse- 
quenc€r  of  other  engagements,  and  only  resumed  in  1856.  Dr.  Bliss  fur- 
nishes an  amusing  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  statement,  by  referring 
to  a  note  of  his  own,  appended  to  an  entry  of  Hearne*s,  upon  the  keeper 
of  the  Ashmolean  Museum  having  started  Jan.  30,  1725,  for  London,  by 
'*  Haynes's/yjwy  coach,*'  upon  which  the  editor  remarks: — 

"  There  is  nothing  in  which  we  have  obtained  a  more  decisive  advantage  over  our  pre- 
decessors than  in  the  expeilititm  and  convenience  with  which  we  now  travel.  At  the 
present  time  we  are  conveyed  from  Oxford  to  London  with  ease  and  safety  in  somewhat 
less  than  seven  hours,  a  journey  performed  not  quite  a  century  since  in  two  days.  The 
coach  fnnu  Michaehnas  to  I^dy-day  startetl  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  wrs  to 
reach  Oxford  in  the  evening  of  tho  second  day.  During  the  smumer  half-year,  they 
ran  only  then  three  days  a  week,  leaving  Oxford  and  London  at  nine  o'clock,  and  per- 
forming the  distance  in  one  day  only.  The  same  imi)rovement  miftiifests  itself  in  every 
8i)ecie84>f  public  ccmveyance.  In  1707  the  only  regular  carriage  between  Oxford  and 
Ikith  was  by  carrier  once  a  fortnight;  the  same  to  Birmingham  and  to  Reading; 
to  Shrewsbury  once  a  month;  to  Exeter  once  in  five  weeks;  and  to  Westmoreland 
thrice  a  year."     (p.  553). 
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BUCKLERS  CHURCHES  OP  ESSEX*. 

This  unassuming  work  is  creditable  to  the  taste  of  the  author  and  artist, 
and  to  the  spirit  of  the  proprietor.  Such  contributions  to  the  stock  of  our 
topographical  literitt^ii  are  deserving  of  all  encouragement.  Essex  is  not 
a  rich  country  for  churches,  and  those  selected  are  not  remarkable  for  their 
size,  their  beauty,  or  their  antiquity ;  but  they  have  nearly  all  some  pecu- 
liarity of  plan  or  arrangement,  which  makes  them  interesting  to  the  archi- 
tectural antiquary.  Several  have  the  round  east  end,  or  apse,  which  is  not 
generally  a  common  feature  in  England ;  others  are  remarkable  for  their 
materials,  and  several  for  good  woodwork.  The  drawings  are  for  the  most 
part  carefully  executed,  and  neatly  transferred  by  the  engraver — in  outline 
only — either  on  stone,  as  pen-and-ink  sketches,  or  on  wood, — still  in  out- 
line ;  so  that  no  needless  expense  is  incurred  in  elaborate  engravings. 
The  carefully  measured  ground-plans  are  a  valuable  feature  in  the  work. 
Altogether  it  is  a  useful  companion  to  the  more  expensive  works  on  the 
Churches  of  Northamptonshire,  Yorkshire,  Warwickshire,  Cambridgeshire, 
Suffolk,  &c. :  and  by  degrees  we  may  hope  to  obtain  a  tolerably  complete 
series  of  illustrations  of  the  architectural  topography  of  England.  The 
historical  portion  of  the  work  is  also  carefully  compiled,  though  not  from 
any  very  recondite  sources.  The  historical  notices  of  Colchester  afford 
a  favourable  specimen  of  the  work  :  — 


<( 


The  churches  of  Colchester  present 
more  or  less  a  ruined  appearance :  upon 
a  cessation  of  the  disturbances,  and  the 
disastrous  siege  of  tUe  Parliamentarians 
in  1648,  some  were  plainly  repaired,  and 
others  hastily  patched  up  for  the  renewal 
of  worship.  *  Roman  bricks*  appear  in 
most  of  tnem.  In  the  original  composi- 
tion of  the  walls,  and  their  reparation  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  such  various  ma- 
terials were  used  as  to  render  them  worthy 
of  interest  in  this  respect.  The  Roman 
bricks — with  which  the  locality  must  have 
abounded — from  their  size  and  shape  pre- 
sented suitable  materials  to  sustain  the 
angles  of  the  rubble  walls,  and  formed  an 
admirable  substitute  for  stone. 

"  Brick  is  found  in  the  construction  of 
most  of  the  churches  of  Essex,  but  few 
towns  iiimish  so  many  examples  of  ancient 
buildings  where  it  is  so  cxteuBivcly  used 
as  Colchester.  This  may  be  owing  pro- 
bably to  the  great  antiquity  of  its  founda- 
tion, and  its  magnitude  as  a  Roman  station. 
Here  was  the  accumulation  of  an  immense 
mass  of  building  materiaL),  made  mostly, 
perhaps,  in  time  of  war,  when  it  was  more 
desirable  to  depend  upon  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  soil,  rather  than  incur  the 
extraordinary  difficulties  of  procuring  stone 
from  a  distance." — (p.  131.) 


"  The  Normans  proved  themselves  as 
perfect  masters  of  the  art  of  building  as 
the  Romans  had  been  before  them,  and  at 
Colchester  availed  themselves  of  the  Ro- 
man work  and  materials  with  as  much 
freedom  and  ability  as  their  countrymen 
did  simultaneously  at  St.  Alban's.  In  pro- 
cess of  time  the  Norman  buildings  them- 
selves were  altered,  to  keep  pace  with  the 
ever-varying  taste,  or  to  me«*t  the  in- 
creasing wants,  of  succeeding  generations ; 
the  same  materials  were  again  remodelled, 
and  in  like  manner,  so  long  as  the  stone 
and  the  brick  endure,  they  will  be  capable 
of  similar  rc-a<1aptation. 

"  ]>r.  Duncan  made  a  careful  survey  of 
the  Roman  remains  at  Colchester,  and 
communicated  the  result  of  his  interesting 
investigations  to  the  Essex  Archieolo^cfQ 
Society.  The  Colchester  bricks,  according 
to  this  authority,  vary  considerably  in  sixe 
and  thickness;  while  at  Verolam  they 
were  '  mostly  of  one  size,  namely,  16  4~  ^^ 
-\-  1\  inches.  They  vary  in  ^pe  and 
durability  in  proportion  to  thdr  exposure 
to  the  fire  in  the  process  of  burning. 
Many  are  vitrified  and  warped  by  exces- 
sive heat :  few  havevielded  to  the  action 
of  the  weather.  Their  texture  is  close 
and  fine,  and  the  hardness  such  that  th^ 
seem  as  durable  as  the  flint  with  which 


*  "  Twenty-two  of  the  Churches  of  Essex  architecturally  Described  and  lUnstrated. 
By  George  Buckler."    (London :  Bell  &  Daldy.    Royal  8vo.) 
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they  liave  been  so  admirably  combined  in 
the  walls :  they  are  mostly  of  a  deep  red 
colom*.' 

"  Thin  bricks  were  manufactured  for 
several  centuries,  and  from  very  eaily 
periods,  in  districts  where  there  is  no 
stone  and  the  subsoil  is  toug^h  clay.  Those 
in  the  staircase  at  Fviiold  Church  are 
Xorman,  and  shaped  for  the  purpose : 
many  other  examples,  apart  from  Roman 
remains,  may  have  been  made  in  like 
manner.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  draw 
a  line  between  the  different  dates  and 
&shions  of  bricks,  until  a  marked  distinc- 
tion in  their  size  was  established  in  the  fif- 
teenth century.  *  I  am  not  aware,'  writes 
An  Architectural  Antiquary  to  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine,  September,  1833, 
'that  brick,  as  an  essential  material  in 


the  composition  of  buildings,  was  in  com- 
mon  use  in  England  till  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  the 
art  of  manufacturing  it  was  entirely  hud 
aside  at  any  period.  It  enters  partially 
into  the  composition  of  some  Norman 
churches  remote  from  Roman  roads  and 
stations,  and  is  frequently  seen  in  the 
buildings  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.  . .  .  The  art  of  shaping  bricks 
after  any  pattern  was  frequently  practised, 
and  might  have  been  invented  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  but  Roman  bricks  did  not 
admit  of  many  forms,  nor  does  it  appear 
that  the  arches  of  Roman  architecture 
were  of  another  or  better  construction 
than  those  in  the  Norman  abbey  of  St.  Al* 
ban's.'  "—(pp.  132—134.) 


Hr.  Buckler  seemB  to  have  overlooked  Little  Wenham  Hall,  SafiFolk, 
built  entirely  of  brick,  of  the  Flemish  form,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  of 
which  he  will  find  engravings  in  Turner's  *'  Domestic  Architecture  of  the 
Middle  Ages." 


St.  Mabtin's  Chueoh,  Colchester. 


"This  church,  between  two  streets, 
north  of  the  middle  row,  and  west  of  the 
Castle,  has  a  large  proportion  of  '  Roman 
brick'  in  its  construction,  and  although 
no  part  of  the  present  edifice  dates  farther 
back  than  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  an  earlier  structure. 

"  In  support  of  this  opinion  are, — 1.  An 
early  English  ridged  grave-stone,  with  a 
cross  and  trefoil  terminations,  brought  to 
light  a  few  years  mnce,  while  excavating  a 
grave  in  the  chancel.  2.  The  remains  of 
several  Purbeck  grave-stoues^  now  in  the 
floor  of  the  porch.  3.  The  miscellaneous 
materials  of  which  the  walls  are  com- 
posed"—(p.  121.) 

"  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  chancel 
assumed,  perhaps,  a  more  ornamental  cha- 
racter ;  the  arch  was  rebuilt  in  the  '  Per- 
pendicular' stvle,  windows  of  that  age  were 
inserted  in  tne  walls,  and  a  magnificent 
wooden  roof  added,  which  in  its  turn  was 
shut  out  by  a  lath  and  plaster  ceiling. 
Some  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  this  roof  may 
be  formed  by  what  remains :  the  central 
portion  of  its  length  is  carried  upon  a 
noble  truss  or  principal,  with  king-posts 
and  struts."— (p.  122.) 

*'  The  tie-beam  and  the  wall-plates  are 
richly  moulded  and  embattled ;  the  former 
is  a  naturally  curved  piece  of  timber,  of 
large  dimensions,  and  supported  by  a  bold 
arch.  This  arch  is  carried  from  the  groimd 
upon  solid  wooden  jambs  against  the  walls ; 
they  measure  fourteen  inches  by  seven. 


and  are  moulded  like  the  arch :  the  plinths 
of  these  jambs  are  defaced,  the  lower  part 
to  the  height  of  two  feet  six  is  boxed  in. 
Six  feet  eight  inches  from  the  floor  are  the 
remuns  of  a  beam  which  has  been  care- 
fxdly  cut  off  j  it  may  have  been  the  rood- 
beam.  The  spandrels  of  the  arch  are  large, 
aTid  filled  with  open  tracery  of  fine  desig^. 
The  rafters  (visible  here  and  there  through 
the  ceiluig)  appear  to  be  arched  and 
moulded  ribs,  twenty-one  inches  apart: 
they  spring  from  moulded  corbels  which 
overhang  the  wall-plate,  but  tae  thirty- 
two  inches  above  it;  and  corresponding 
with  the  corbels,  at  the  top  of  each  rib,  is 
a  carved  boss.  The  altar-rail,  under  this 
arch,  marks  to  this  day  an  ancient  division 
of  the  sanctuary  from  the  choir. 

"  Particular  allusion  is  made  to  this  ar- 
rangement in  the  '  History  of  St.  Alban's 
Abbey.'  *In  every  great  church  served 
by  a  quire  a  screen  of  lighter  construction 
parted  off  the  sanctuary  at  the  extremity 
of  the  stalls.  A  solitary  instance  of  the 
kind  has  been  allowed  to  remain  in  perfect 
preservation  in  St.  David's  Cathedral.  The 
fragments  of  screens  in  a  similar  position 
are  occasionally  to  be  seen  in  the  larger 
parish  churdies ;  and  it  will  not  fail  to  be 
observed  that  the  subdivision  referred  to, 
without  the  distinction  of  a  screen,  is 
faintly  indicated  in  the  chancels  of  the 
smaller  churches,  the  sanctuary  in  these 
instances  being  eastward  of  tlmt  portion 
occupied  by  the  chancel  seats.' "  —  (p. 
123,  4.) 
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These  instancca  afford  a  valuable  conBrmBtion  of  the  view  recently  taken 
by  Mr.  Pnrker  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  that  the  sanctuary,  or  holy 
place,  in  ancient  times  comprised  only  the  Hpnce  round  the  altar,  or  the 
alter-platforin,  corresjionding  exactly  with  the  space  enclosed  within  the 
altar-rails  in  tlie  English  Church,  and  did  not  include  the  whole  of  the 
chancel,  as  some  modern  writers  have  assumed.  Essex  was  rather  a  strong- 
hold of  the  Puritans,  and  we  have,  accordingly,  aeveral  vestiges  of  their 
handiwork,  amongst  the  most  interesting  of  which  are  perhaps  their 
favourite  hour- glass -stands :  some  of  these  appear  to  be  of  earlier  date, 
but  their  use  was  much  increased  at  that  period.  In  South  Ockenden 
Church— 

"Hoch  that  is  interesting  of  this  Uto  trance  lupporting  llio  Ibar  tie-boami  of 
period  ii  in  this  chui'ch ;  for  example,  the  the  niof,  and  the  elaboratolj  moulded  and 
boldly  executed  opoa  spandrels  and  carved     caitNd  ptdpit  and  soondlDg-board,  wiUi 
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gprotcaqne  panels  and  fignres  fkmiliar  in 
Elizabethan  designs ;  the  '  merchants' 
mark/  and  the  initials  W  B  1660,  on  the 
latter,  suggest  that  it  was  the  gift  of  a 
wealthy  merchant  of  that  period.  On  the 
left  hand  of  the  preacher  is  fixed  an  oma- 
mcntid  iron  stand,  made  to  hold  the  hour- 


glass nsed  in  Poritan  times.  When  the 
pnlpit  was  erected,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  shut  out  the  entrance  to  the  ancient 
and  carefully  built  stone  staircase  in  the 
south  buttress;  the  stairs,  two  feet  in 
width,  led  to  the  rood-loft  and  to  the 
parapets  of  the  roof.     It  being  expedient 


Ockenden  Church, 


EOaRrOLASS-STANDS. 


loftatestODO  Church. 


to  retain  this  way  for  workmen  to  gain 
access  to  the  gutters,  a  panel  at  one  end  of 
the  reading-desk  is  used  as  an  entrance: 
the  old  door  at  the  foot  of  the  stfurs  re- 
mains upon  its  plain  hinges;  and  on  the 
right  hand,  recessed  in  the  south  wall,  is 
a  small  piscina,  fifteen  inches  by  ei|;ht, 
and  three  feet  three  from  the  floor." — 
(pp.  42,  43.) 

"  Willingale  is  the  only  instance  in  this 
county  in  which  there  are  two  churcUes 
in  the  same  yanl;  an  irregular  piece  of 
ground,  but  nearly  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  parishes.  An  ancient  foot-path 
across  the  yard  was  generally  supposed 
to  be  the  division,  but  no  other  marks  of 
boundary  remaining,  a  row  of  trees  has 
lately  been  planted  to  define  the  line. 
The  west  walls  of  the  two  churches  are 
on  a  line  with  each  other :  the  buildings 
are  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  apart. 
Other  examples  of  two  churches  in  the 
same  yard  occur  at  Coventry,  in  Warwick- 
shire; Evesham,  Woreostcrshire ;  Great 
Melton,  Snoring,  and  Reepham,  in  Nor- 
folk ;  Swaffham  frior  in  Cambridgesliire ; 


Bury  St.  Edmund's  and  Trimley  in  Suf- 
folk."—(p.  146.) 

"  Willingale  Spain  is  the  southern  and 
more  ancient  of  the  two  churches.  It 
comprises  nave  and  chancel  in  the  '  Early 
English'  lancet  style  of  the  reigpn  of  Hemy 
the  Third :  it  has  undergone  extenmve  al- 
terations, but  the  original  fSabric  still  re- 
mains. The  walls  are  built  with  rubble 
materials,  some  of  which  it  is  possible  may 
be  '  Roman  bricks,'  and  supposed  to  have 
been  brought  from  a  ruin  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, but  no  Roman  building  nearer 
than  Writtle  is  quoted.  This  opinion  may 
have  arisen  from  the  kind  of  bricks  that 
are  visible  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave." 
—(p.  161.) 

"Willingale  Doe  is  a  structure  in  the 
*  Decorated'  style  of  architecture  of  Ed- 
ward the  Third's  period,  and  consists  of 
chancel,  nave,  south  porch,  and  west  tower. 
Some  of  its  ancient  features  remain,  but  it 
has  undergone  such  considerable  altera- 
tions as  almost  to  deprive  it  of  its  anti- 
quarian interest."— (p.  155.) 
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TABLE-TALK. 

At  one  of  Charles  Lamb's  delightful  Wednesday-night  parties  the  con- 
versation once  fell  "  on  persons  one  would  wish  to  have  seen."  A  conver- 
sation, closely  allied  to  that  in  subject,  might  be  agreeably  maintained  on 
persons  one  would  wish  to  have  heard — to  have  heard,  not  formally,  and  in 
full-dress,  as  we  do  in  a  manner  hear  them  in  their  writings,  but  in  the  easy 
familiarity  of  habitual  table-talk.  Every  student  of  literature,  looking  re- 
verently back  to  the  memorable  men  who  have  awakened  thought  and  the 
love  of  knowledge  in  his  own  mind,  recalls  many  whose  names  he  would 
eagerly  inscribe  amongst  the  number.  Part  of  the  gratification  which 
would  be  anticipated  from  such  a  privilege  might  be,  no  doubt,  attributable 
to  circumstances  altogether  independent  of  the  weight  and  value  of  the  les- 
sons to  be  listened  to,  but  the  most  of  it  would  be  just  as  certainly  asso- 
ciated with  the  substantial  treasures  of  instruction  to  be  gathered  from  the 
teacher's  lips.  The  feeling  would  be  that  which  moved  Coleridge  to  ex- 
claim, "  O !  to  have  been  with  Selden  over  his  glass  of  wine,  making 
every  accident  an  outlet  and  a  vehicle  of  wisdom."  And  it  has  been,  pro- 
bably, from  a  recognition  of  the  frequency  and  strength  of  this  feeling,  and 
a  disposition  to  provide  for  it  as  far  as  possible,  that  such  collections  of  the 
sayings  of  departed  worthies  as  we  have  at  present  to  rejoice  in,  have 
been  made. 

Our  own  literature  has  not  been  eminently  rich  in  publications  of  this 
kind.  For  a  long  time  we  had  comparatively  nothing  to  put  in  competi- 
tion with  the  affluence  of  other  nations  but  Selden,  of  which,  indeed,  John- 
son said  that  it  was  better  than  any  of  the  French.  Johnson's  own  table- 
talk,  which  Boswell  had  so  well  preserved,  made  an  immense  and  invaluable 
addition  to  that  scanty  store.  But  it  did  more  than  this  ;  it  set  a  fashion 
in  biography  which  has  flourished  ever  since ; — a  fashion  which  made  a 
man's  conversation,  inasmuch  as  it  was  worth  reporting,  and  might  be  re- 
ported with  propriety,  a  part  of  the  materials  by  which  he  was  to  be  ade- 
quately made  known  to  those  whom  the  biographer  addressed.  From  this 
fruitful  source,  independently  of  an  increasing  number  of  special  collections 
of  table-talk,  we  are  getting  to  a  fair  prospect  of  rivalling  our  neighbours  in 
their  wealth.  We  have  already  advanced  far  beyond  the  poverty  which 
should  occasion  discontentedness  or  shame. 

Of  the  three  celebrated  collections  of  "  Table-Talk"  which  are  now  before 
us,  only  two  are  native  English.  But  the  great  Reformer's  conversations, 
by  their  solidity  and  strength,  make  good  a  claim  to  kindred  and  compa- 
nionship with  those  of  Selden  and  of  Coleridge.  In  the  peculiar  aspect 
under  which  we  are  now  to  consider  them,  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a 
fitter  trio  of  great  men.  Stately,  earnest,  and  well-stored  with  learning, 
there  is  no  want  in  either  of  them  of  substantial  worth  or  wisdom  ;  whilst 
each  unbends  at  times  with  liveliness  and  ease.  With  these  features  of  re- 
semblance, Luther's  probably  was  the  most  impassioned  nature,  Selden's 
the  severest,  and  Coleridge's  the  most  complex.  Their  vocations  in  the 
world  severally  exercised  and  strengthened  inborn  dispositions.  Luther*s 
career  of  strenuous,  unremitting  warfare  against  monarchs,  priests,  and 
scholars  could  scarcely  fail  to  encourage  and  increase  tlie  coarse  vehemence 
which  characterized  him  ;  Selden's  legal  studies  and  pursuits  would  be 
just  as  likely,  in  an  age  when  arbitrary  power  tried  its  unavailing  strength 
against  the  law,  to  confiim  him  in  the  strict  and  stern  exactness  he  was 
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naturally  prone  to ;  whilst  Coleridge's  unsettled  life,  spent  in  great  part  in 
making  ready  the  materials  of  palaces  and  mansions  never  to  he  raised,  was 
just  such  as  would  sustain  that  yearning  for  magnificent  impracticahilities 
which  manifested  itself  in  the  youth's  beautiful  but  barren  schemes. 

Luther's  "  Table-Talk'* — like  that  of  Selden  and  of  Coleridge — is  an  in- 
gathering of  the  ripened  intellectual  fruit  that  fell  from  him  in  his  latter 
days.  Its  authenticity  and  accuracy  are  unimpeachable.  The  zealous  dis- 
ciples who  collected  it  are  known  to  have  let  slip  no  opportunity  of  adding 
to  their  precious  store,  and  to  have  been  far  too  faithful  in  their  idolatry  to 
falsify  or  forge  anything.  Unscrupulously  eager  in  their  good  work,  they 
caught  up  the  sayings  of  the  great  man  without  reserve,  and  treasured  them 
with  reverent  care.  And  those  sayings,  as  we  might  anticipate  from  the 
life-long  earnestness  and  ardour  of  the  man,  dwell  oftenest  on  the  mo- 
mentous themes  and  doctrines  which  he  was  never  wcaiy  of  maintaining, 
and  elucidating,  and  enforcing  with  his  utmost  strength.  His  whole  spiri- 
tual being  was  indeed  so  heartily  and  utterly  absorbed  by  thoughts  and 
feelings  having  reference  to  divine  affairs,  that  whatever  he  gave  utterance 
to — whether  in  the  highest  strain  of  serious  dissertation,  or  in  the  lightest 
and  the  gayest  chit-chat  tone,  whether  polemical  or  practical  in  character — 
was  sure  to  be  more  or  less  deeply  coloured  with  the  one  predominating 
hue.  But,  in  the  case  of  all  but  a  very  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  col- 
lected "  Table-Talk'*  before  us,  the  very  subjects  Luther  was  discoursing 
on  belonged  by  indisputable  right  to  the  strictest  domain  of  religion.  To 
him,  as  to  every  true  believer,  there  was,  of  course,  a  sense  in  which  the 
whole  wide  compass  of  a  man's  concerns  on  earth,  from  the  smallest  of  his 
interests  to  the  greatest,  came  within  those  all-embracing  bounds ;  but 
even  in  the  narrower  worldly  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used,  the  subjects 
of  these  conversations  claim  that  place.  They  refer,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, either  to  the  great  positive  doctrines  of  our  common  Catholic  faith, 
or  to  the  controverted  doctrines,  on  account  of  which  the  warfare  of  the 
Reformation  raged,  or  to  those  immutable  moralities  which  Christianity  in 
any  of  its  forms  enjoins.  It  was  almost  exclusively  within  the  circle  of 
these  subjects  that  the  understanding  and  the  heart  of  the  heroic  monk 
lived. 

On  these  special  themes  the  "  Table-Talk"  of  Luther  presents  us  with 
a  faithful  representation  of  the  weaknesses  and  strength  by  which  he  was 
distinguished.  His  indubitable  piety  and  honesty  of  purpose,  and  his  strong 
plain  intellect,  are  visible  in  almost  every  saying ;  and  so  also  is  the  self- 
confident,  unscrupulous  dogmatism,  the  assumed  infallibility,  which  was 
one  of  the  conspicuous  features  of  his  moral  nature.  Here  is  an  example 
of  these  qualities,  with  a  flavour  of  the  coarseness  which  he  sometimes 
descended  to  added : — 

**  Wlience  comes  it  that  the  popes  pretend  'tis  they  who  form  the  Chmrch,  when,  all 
the  while,  they  are  bitter  enemies  of  the  Church,  and  have  no  knowledge,  certainly  no 
comprehension,  of  the  holy  Gosih;!  ?  I'ope,  carduials,  biohoiis,  not  a  soul  of  them  has 
read  the  Bible ;  'tis  a  book  unknown  to  them.  They  ere  a  pack  of  guzzling,  stuffing 
wretches ;  rich,  wallowing  in  wealth  and  laziness,  resting  secure  in  their  ]>ower,  and 
never  for  a  moment  thinking  of  accomplishing  GocVs  will.  The  Sadducees  were  infi- 
nitely more  pious  than  the  Papists — from  whose  holinera  God  preserve  us.  Alay  He  pre- 
serve us,  too,  irom  security,  which  engenders  ingratitude,  contempt  of  God,  blasphemy, 
and  the  persecution  of  divine  things." 

Or,  in  his  unmeasured  abuse  of  the  wittiest  and  most  learned  of  his  con- 
temporaries, who,  as  Hallam  well  says,  *'  diffuses  a  lustre  over  bis  age/'  it 
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cannot  be  denied  that  Luther  favours  the  world  with  a  truer  insight  into 
his  owQ.  nature  than  into  that  of  his  celebrated  antagonist.     He  says, — 

"  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  is  the  vilest  miscreant  that  ever  disgraced  the  earth.  He 
made  several  attempts  to  draw  me  into  his  snares,  and  I  should  have  heen  in  danger, 
but  that  God  lent  mo  special  aid.  In  1525  he  sent  one  of  his  doctors  with  200  Hun- 
garian ducats,  as  a  present  to  my  wife ;  but  I  refused  to  accept  them,  and  enjoined  my 
wife  to  meddle  not  in  these  matters.     He  is  a  very  Caiaphas. 

'  Qui  Satanum  non  odit,  amet  tua  carmina  Erasme, 
Atque  idem  jungat  furias  et  mulgeat  orcum.' " 

And  again : — 

"  Shame  upon  thee,  accursed  wretch !  'Tis  a  mere  Momus,  making  his  mows  and 
mocks  at  everything  and  everybody,  at  God  and  man,  at  Papist  and  Protestant,  but  all 
the  while  using  such  shuiHing  and  double-meaning  terms,  that  no  one  can  lay  hold  of 
him  to  any  eft'ectual  purpose.     Whenever  I  pray,  I  pray  for  a  curse  upon  Erasmus." 

On  his  own  shewing,  Luther  was  unfortunate  in  the  characters  of  his 
adversaries.  Fellow,  wretch,  knave,  or  villain  is  the  gentlest  designation 
they  receive ;  although  it  must  be  confessed  that  Erasmus  fares  worse  in 
this  respect  than  any  of  the  others.  But  Erasmus  had,  with  the  learned  of 
Europe  for  an  audience,  triurapliantly  opposed  Luther  on  one  of  his  most 
erroneous  and  most  dearly-cherished  opinions. 

We  say  one  of  bis  most  erroneous  opinions,  for  this  "  Table-Talk"  re- 
veals many.  It  is  indeed  curious  to  see  how  faithfully  so  stout  a  reformer 
of  delusions  still  clung  to  some  of  the  most  absurd.  Instances  of  this  vdll 
be  met  with  in  abundance  in  the  section  *'  Of  the  Devil  and  his  works." 
The  conversation  falling  on  the  "  witches  who  spoil  milk,  eggs,  and  butter 
in  farm-yards,"  Dr.  Luther  said, — 

**  I  should  have  no  compassion  on  these  witches;  I  would  bum  all  of  them. . .  .  'Tig 
said  this  stolen  butter  turns  rancid,  and  falls  to  the  ground  when  any  one  goes  to  eat  it. 
He  who  attempts  to  counteract  and  chastise  these  witches,  is  himself  corporeally 
plagued  and  tormented  by  their  master,  the  devil.  Sundry  schoolmasters  and  ministers 
have  often  experienced  this.  Our  ordinary  sins  offend  and  anger  God :  what,  then, 
must  be  His  wrath  against  witchcraft,  which  we  may  justly  designate  high-treason 
against  Divine  Majesty,  a  revolt  against  the  infinite  power  of  God." 

In  the  same  section  we  meet  with  an  account  of  the  origin  of  diseases 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  overlooked  by  all  our  busy  sanitary  boards. 
If  Luther's  authority  may  be  taken  for  the  fact, — 

"  No  malady  comes  upon  us  from  God,  who  is  good,  and  wishes  us  well ;  they  all 
emanate  from  the  devil,  who  is  the  cause  and  author  of  plagues,  fevers,"  &c. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  of  these  absurdities  is  the  following  story : — 

"  The  Emperor  Frederic,  father  of  Maximilian,  invited  a  necromancer  to  dine  with 
him,  and,  by  his  knowledge  of  magic,  turned  his  guest's  hands  into  griffins'  claws.  He 
then  wanted  him  to  eat,  but  the  man,  ashamed,  hid  his  claws  under  the  table. 

**  He  took  his  revenge,  however,  for  the  jest  played  upon  him.  He  caused  it  to  seem 
that  a  loud  altercation  was  going  on  in  the  court-yard,  and  when  the  Emperor  put  his 
head  out  of  window  to  see  whit  was  the  matter,  he  by  his  art  clapped  on  him  a  pair  of 
huge  stag's  horns,  so  that  the  Emperor  could  not  get  his  head  into  the  room  again 
until  he  Iiad  cured  the  necromancer  of  his  disfigurement.  I  am  delighted  when  one 
devil  plagues  another.     They  are  not  all,  however,  of  equal  power." 

But  it  would  be  doing  gross  injustice  to  a  man  of  singular  piety  and  in- 
vincible courage, — who  laboured  with  heroic  resolution  in  a  well-nigh 
hopeless  cause, — to  let  it  be  supposed  that  any  considerable  collection  of 
his  sayings  could  be  made  without  including  anything  more  worthy  of  his 
great  renown  than  what  we  have  now  quoted.     As  a  whole,  the  *'  Table- 
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Talk"  of  Luther  is  no  doubt  valuable  rather  for  the  insight  which  it  gives 
us  into  his  strange  yet  interesting  mental  nature,  than  for  any  particular 
excellence  of  thought  or  style  which  it  discloses,  or  any  particular  edifica- 
tion which  it  is  able  to  afford.  It  contains,  however,  much  that  many 
readers  will  not  fail  to  find  enjoyment  in — many  powerful  expositions  of 
religious  truth,  many  ardent  exhortations  to  the  strict  observance  of  our 
Christian  duties,  and  much,  even  amidst  its  darkest  intellectual  errors,  of 
a  devout  feeling  which  has  seldom  been  surpassed  in  its  intensity  or  fervour 
by  that  of  any  of  the  uninspired  promulgators  of  the  Divine  Word.  Luther 
was,  indisputably,  far  less  of  a  profound  philosopher  or  exact  scholar  than 
of  an  energetic  and  impassioned  man  of  action,  apt  at  guiding  with  a 
master's  hand  the  dispositions  of  his  fellow-men  ;  and  of  such  a  nature  we 
must  not  look  for  any  of  the  noblest  evidences  in  unpremeditated  and  often 
inconsiderate  conversations. 

Between  the  "  Table-Talk"  of  Luther  and  that  of  Selden  there  is  a  great 
disparity.  Selden* s  is  a  book  fit  to  be  bound  up  with  Lord  £acon*8 
"  Essays,"  to  form  a  breviary  of  human  wisdom.  Embracing,  for  the  most 
part,  only  subjects  of  a  great  and  general  interest,  and  discoursing  on  them 
with  a  happy  union  of  the  rarest  erudition  and  profoundest  reason,  in  a  style 
at  once  clear  and  terse,  it  would  be  hard  to  mention  another  work  which  is 
at  the  same  time  as  rich  and  brief.  The  admirable  Biographical  Preface 
which  is  in  this  edition*  prefixed  to  the  "  Table-Talk,"  prepares  the  reader, 
by  its  delineation  of  Selden' s  intellectual  character,  for  this  singular  excel- 
lence in  his  discourses.  The  wise  and  moderate  course  which  he  main- 
tained amidst  the  turmoil  of  the  times,  the  resolution  with  which  he  upheld 
that  which  he  deliberately  regarded  as  the  right,  the  close  and  searching 
study  by  which  his  convictions  were  prepared,  and  the  well-merited  regard 
"which  his  learning  and  his  wisdom  won  for  him  in  the  end,  exhibit  the 
very  qualities  which  would  be  looked  for  in  one  who  could  talk,  in  his 
habitual  mood,  as  wisely  and  as  winningly  as  Selden  does  in  these  invalu- 
able scraps.  In  reference  to  the  opinion  entertained  of  him  in  the  Long 
Parliament,  the  editor  cites  a  passage  in  which  we  are  told, — 

"  He  appears  to  have  been  regarded  somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  valuable  piece  of 
national  property,  like  a  museum  or  great  puhlic  library, — resorted  to,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  a  matter  of  right,  in  all  the  numerous  cases  in  which  assistance  was  wanted 
from  any  part  of  the  whole  compass  of  legal  and  historical  learning." 

The  various  and  extensive  knowledge  lavished  in  these  discourses  makes 
such  a  testimony  to  his  reach  of  learning  and  his  readiness  quite  credible. 

A  very  attractive  feature  of  Selden*s  "  Table-Talk,"  and  one  in  which 
his  conversations  differed  widely  from  his  writings,  is  the  apt  and  homely 
illustrations  he  was  evidently  fond  of  making  use  of.  A  good  deal  of  the 
unrivalled  liveliness  and  charm  of  some  of  our  older  literature  was  pro- 
moted— if  not,  indeed,  sometimes  produced — ^by  the  same  means.  In  the 
"  Table-Talk"  of  Selden  it  is  employed  with  happiest  effect ;  not  merely 
enlivening  the  manner,  but  impressing  and  enforcing  the  conclusion  he 
desires  to  convey.  Examples  of  this  kind  of  merit,  in  which  the  substance 
of  an  essay  or  a  homily  is  suggested  to  us  in  a  few  lines,  will  be  not  un- 
acceptable to  the  reader.     Here  is  one  on  "  Friends :'' — 

"  Old  friends  ore  best.  King  James  used  to  call  for  his  old  shoes;  they  were  eaiiest 
for  his  feet." 

Again,  the  remark  on  "  State"  involves  a  wise  lesson, — worthy,  probably, 
of  wider  application  : — 

*  Mr.  Singer's,  one  of  Mr.  Russell  Smith's  beautiful  series  of  reprints. 
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"  In  a  troubled  State  save  as  xnnch  for  your  own  as  you  can.  A  dog  had  been  at 
market  to  buy  a  shoulder  of  mutton ;  coming  home  he  met  two  dogs  by  the  way  that 
quarrelled  with  him ;  he  laid  down  his  shoulder  of  mutton,  and  fell  to  fighting  with 
one  of  them ;  in  the  meantime  the  other  dog  fell  to  eating  his  mutton ;  he  seeing  that, 
left  the  dog  he  was  fighting  with,  and  fell  upon  him  that  was  eating ;  then  the  other 
dog  fell  to  eat ;  when  he  perceived  there  was  no  remedy,  but  which  of  them  soever  he 
fought  withal,  his  mutton  was  in  danger,  he  thought  he  would  have  as  much  of  it  aa 
be  could,  and  thereupon  gave  over  fighting,  and  fell  to  eating  himself/' 

Another,  in  no  respect  inferior,  is  on  "  Wit ;" — 

*<Wit  must  grow  like  fingers.  If  it  be  taken  from  others,  'tis  like  plums  stuck 
upon  blackthorns ;  there  they  are  for  a  while,  but  they  come  to  nothing." 

Learned  in  an  unusual  degree  in  all  human  and  divine  laws,  and  living 
in  an  age  of  revolutionary  movement  in  the  forms  both  of  civil  government 
and  church-establishments,  it  was  only  natural  that  the  largest  and  the 
best  parts  of  an  eminent  man*8  conversation  should  be  referrible  to  one  or 
other  of  the  numerous  divisions  of  those  subjects.  It  is,  accordingly,  with 
some  of  these  themes  that  the  most  valuable  of  Selden's  discourses  deal. 
The  moderation  which  his  own  philosophical  judgment  inclined  him  to,  but 
which  he  was  sometimes  obliged  to  depart  from  in  practice,  by  a  reasonable 
impulse  of  resistance  to  the  unlawful  and  unjust  proceedings  of  men  in  high 
place,  is  fully  manifest  in  this  familiar  talk.  He  speaks  clearly  and  con- 
vincingly, as  one  of  thefow  men  who  have  made  themselves — according  to 
his  own  saying — "masters  of  the  things  they  write  or  speak."  By  his 
knowledge  and  his  reason  he  is  raised  above  the  atmosphere  of  prejudice 
and  party-strife.  It  is  in  this  impartial  spirit — a  spirit  few  in  those  dis- 
astrous times  could  have  commanded — that  he  thus,  as  it  were,  delivers 
judgment  between  King  and  Commons : — 

"  The  King  and  the  Parliament  now  falling  out,  are  just  as  when  there  is  foul  play 
offered  amongst  gamesters :  one  snatches  the  other's  stake ;  they  seize  what  they  can 
of  one  another's.  'Tia  not  to  be  asked  whether  it  belongs  not  to  the  King  to  do  this 
or  that :  before,  when  there  was  fair  play,  it  did.  But  now  they  will  do  what  is  most 
convenient  for  their  own  safety.  If  two  fall  to  scufiiing,  one  tears  the  other's  band, 
the  other  tears  his ;  when  they  were  friends  they  were  quiet,  and  did  no  such  thing ; 
they  let  one  another's  bands  alone." 

In  the  same  unbiassed  temper  he  solves  the  much- vexed  question 
between  faith  and  works : — 

"  'Twas  an  unhappy  division  that  has  been  made  between  faith  and  works.  Tho'  in  my 
intellect  I  may  divide  them,  just  as  in  the  candle  I  know  there  is  both  light  and  heat; 
but  yet  put  out  the  candle,  and  they  are  both  gone ;  one  remains  not  without  the 
other:  so 'tis  l)etwixt  faiih  and  works.  Nay,  in  a  right  conception,  yW**  e^t  opus; 
if  I  believe  a  thhig  because  I  am  commanded,  that  is  opus" 

Mr.  Coleridge— as  the  editor  tells  us— said  of  Selden's  "  Table-Talk," 
"  there  is  more  weighty  bullion  sense  in  this  book  than  I  ever  found  in 
the  same  number  of  pages  of  any  uninspired  writer."  But  it  is  a  book 
that  must  read  to  be  appreciated  adequately.  Every  saying  is  a  specimen 
of  pure  arid  rich  ore ;  but  it  is  the  multitude  of  these  specimens,  all  of 
almost  equal  value,  that  constitutes  the  unequalled  merit  of  the  work. 
Considering  what  Seidell's  life  was, — that  he  was  an  ardent  and  unwearied 
student,  an  active  lawyer,  a  voluminous  and  singularly  learned  writer,  and 
a  busy,  fearless,  conscientious  advocate  for  freedom  against  all  assailants, — 
that  such  crumbs  as  these  should  have  fallen  from  it,  shews  that  his  was 
indeed,  in  an  emphatic  sense,  a  rich  viands  table.  If  these  fragments  had 
been  the  only  memorials  preserved  of  him,  or  if,  under  any  influence  of 
infirm  purpose,  or  ill.health,  or  idleness,  he  had  produced  nothing  of  an  in- 
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tellectual  character  but  these  conversations,  it  would  still  have  been  appa- 
rent to  those  who,  in  the  science  of  the  human  mind,  can  put  together 
parts  so  as  to  discern  the  whole  that  they  belonged  to,  how  vast  and  re- 
condite his  learning  was,  and  how  powerful  and  exquisitely  balanced  were 
the  faculties  by  which  he  directed  that  learning  to  the  disentanglement  of 
knotty  questions,  and  the  furtherance  of  wise  and  high  designs. 

It  was  from  one  or  other  of  the  disturbing  influences  we  have  just 
alluded  to,  that  Mr.  Coleridge  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  did 
comparatively,  and  with  some  allowance,  little  else  but  talk.  He  had  been 
a  mighty  talker  from  his  youth  upwards.  Charles  Lamb,  with  affectionate 
remembrance,  describes  him  to  us  disputing  learnedly  with  Le  Grice  in  his 
school-boy  days,  or  unfolding  in  deep  and  sweet  intonations  the  mysteries 
of  Jamhlichus  or  I^loti?iuSj  "  or  reciting  Homer  in  his  Greek,  or  Pindar — 
while  the  walls  of  the  Old  Grey  Friars  re-echoed  to  the  accents  of  the 
ifispired  char ity -hoy, ''^  A  few  years  later  in  his  life,  and  just  before  the 
munificence  of  the  Wedgewoods  snatched  him  from  a  Unitarian  pulpit, 
Hazlitt  heard  him  for  the  first  time,  and  he,  too,  has  touchingly  recorded 
the  astonishment  and  high  delight  with  which  he  listened  to  the  music  and 
the  meaning  of  the  poet's  wondrous  talk.  He  tells  us  how  for  three 
weeks  Coleridge  did  not  cease  talking,  and  slily  adds,  *'  nor  has  he  since, 
that  I  know  of;"  he  tells  us  also  that  he  "never  met  with  anything  at  all 
like  his  powers  of  conversation,  either  before  or  since ;"  and  how  *'  his 
voice  sounded  high 

*  Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate, 
Fix'd  fate,  free-will,  foreknowledge  absolute,* 

as  they  passed  through  echoing  grove,  by  fairy  stream  or  water-fall, 
gleaming  in  the  summer  moonlight,"  in  their  long,  happy  evening  walk. 
A  little  later  again,  and  he  was  heard  by  one  whose  kindred  genius 
and  attainments,  in  philosophy  at  least,  give  to  his  report  a  greater  sig- 
nificance and  worth.  It  was  on  the  day  of  the  English  Opium-Eater*s 
introduction  to  him,  that,  some  trifling  ceremonials  being  first  arranged, 
"  Coleridge,  like  some  great  river,  ^lie  Orellana,  or  the  St.  Lawrence, 
that  had  been  checked  and  fretted  by  rocks  or  thwarting  islands,  and 
suddenly  recovers  its  volume  of  waters  and  its  mighty  music, — swept 
at  once,  as  if  returning  to  his  natural  business,  into  a  continuous  strain  of 
eloquent  dissertation,  certainly  the  most  novel,  the  most  finely  illustrated, 
and  traversing  the  most  spacious  fields  of  thought,  by  transiti(ms  the  most 
just  and  logical,  that  it  -was  possible  to  conceive."  He  continued  to  talk 
for  about  three  hours,  "  and  in  the  course  of  this  performance  he  had  de- 
livered many  most  stnking  aphorisms,  embalming  more  weight  of  truth, 
and  separately  more  deserving  to  be  themselves  embalmed,  than  any  that 
are  on  record."  Even  at  that  time  the  unhappy  habit  had  been  formed 
which  led  at  last  to  Mr.  Coleridge's  residence  at  Highgate-grove,  where 
the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  were,  with  few  and  short  exceptions,  passed. 
How,  throughout  that  time,  he  talked  almost  interminably  on,  with  an  elo- 
quence that  seldom  flagged,  on  all  conceivable  themes ;  how,  for  his  pur- 
poses of  argument  or  illustration,  all  history,  and  all  theories  of  science 
and  of  art,  came  submissively,  like  genii,  at  his  call ;  how  all  literature 
seemed  to  be  alike  familiar  to  him,  and  w.is  alike  subjected  to  his  genial 
and  profound  yet  ever-graceful  criticism;  how  the  darkest  labyrinths  of 
philosophy  were  not  intricate  or  obscure  to  him,  nor  the  veriest  jungle  of 
recondite  learning  unti'odden  or  unknown ;   and  how  his  reason  and  ima- 
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gination,  by  subtle  associations  of  their  own,  connected  together  any  of 
these  countless  stores,  so  as  to  make  them  the  graceful  elements  of  one 
grand  discourse,  have  been  made  known  as  widely  as  his  own  fame  has 
penetrated,  by  those  whose  privilege  and  joy  it  was  to  listen  to  the  glo- 
rious flow  of  his  enchanting,  half-inspired  speech. 

This  privilege  the  editor  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  collected  "  Table-Talk**  en- 
joyed, with  full  appreciation  of  its  worth  and  full  capacity  of  understanding 
what  he  heard,  through  many  years.  Attracted  to  Mr.  Coleridge  by  ties  of 
natural  affection,  as  well  as  admiration  of  genius,  and  already  possessed  of 
the  pre-requisite  ability  and  attainments,  perhaps  no  fitter  person  could 
have  been  found  for  the  arduous  work  of  seizing  and  preserving  the  salient 
separable  portions  of  the  great  man's  conversation.  His  first  effort  in  this 
way  was  coeval  with  the  very  commencement  of  his  familiar  intercourse 
with  Mr.  Coleridge  ;  and  the  practice,  having  grown  habitual,  was  con- 
tinued until  death  closed  the  gifted  speaker's  lips.  His  impression  of  the 
wondrous  monologues  he  listened  to  is  well- described  in  a  charming  pas- 
sage of  the  affectionate  preface  to  his  "  Specimens."  "  Throughout  a  long- 
drawn  summer's  day,"  he  tells  us,  "  would  this  man  talk  to  you  in  low, 
equable,  but  clear  and  musical  tones,  concerning  things  human  and  divine ; 
marshalling  all  history,  harmonizing  all  experiment,  probing  the  depths  of 
your  consciousness,  and  revealing  visions  of  glory  and  terror  to  the  imagin- 
ation ;  but  pouring  withal  such  floods  of  light  upon  the  mind,  that  you 
might,  for  a  season,  like  Paul,  become  blind  in  the  very  act  of  conversion. 
And  this  he  would  do  without  so  much  as  one  allusion  to  himself,  without 
a  word  of  reflection  on  others,  save  when  any  given  act  fell  naturally  in  the 
way  of  his  discourse, — without  one  anecdote  that  was  not  proof  and  illus- 
tration of  a  previous  position  ;  gratifying  no  passion,  indulging  no  caprice, 
but,  with  a  calm  mastery  over  your  soul,  leading  you  onward  and  onward 
for  ever  through  a  thousand  windings,  yet  with  no  pause,  to  some  magni- 
ficent point  in  which,  as  in  a  focus,  all  the  particular  rays  of  his  discourse 
should  converge  in  light.  In  all  this  he  was,  in  truth,  your  teacher  and 
guide;  but  in  a  little  while  you  might  forget  that  he  was  other  than  a 
fellow-student  and  the  companion  of  your  way, — so  playful  was  his  manner, 
so  simple  his  language,  so  affectionate  the  glance  of  his  pleasant  eye  !*' 
Aware,  however,  of  the  futility  of  any  endeavour  "  to  fetter  down  on  paper" 
the  most  masterly  and  marvellous  qualities  of  these  singular  disquisitions,  he 
publishes  his  "  Specimens"  solely  in  the  modest  hope  that,  in  them,  **  some- 
thing of  the  wisdom,  the  learning,  and  the  eloquence  of  a  great  man's 
social  converse  has  been  snatched  from  forgetfulness,  and  endowed  with  a 
permanent  shape  for  general  use." 

Some  qualifying  notice  like  this  is  felt  to  be  required  when  we  turn  from 
the  renown  of  Coleridge's  table-talk  to  the  specimens  of  it  which  are  now 
before  us.  Perhaps  no  collection  of  equal  bulk,  containing  knowledge  so 
discursive,  so  profound,  and  so  agreeable,  could  have  been  gleaned  from 
the  conversation  of  any  other  person  ;  but,  whilst  this  admission  is  cordially 
made,  it  still  leaves  the  printed  matter  far  inferior  to  what  the  evidence  of 
a  crowd  of  witnesses  proves  to  have  been  poured  forth  by  the  living  voice. 
The  editor  acknowledges  and  accounts  for  this  unavoidable  inferiority ;  and 
readers  have  only  to  be  thankful  for  the  great,  though  not  wonderfid,  trea- 
sure which  he  had  it  in  his  actual  power  to  confer. 

But  in  no  part  of  the  **  Specimens"  should  we  suppose  the  disparity  to  be 
less  than  in  the  hearty,  genial  expositions  of  the  excellence  of  some  of  our 
old  writers.     This  was  a  theme  which  Coleridge  delighted  in  at  all  times, 
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and  at  all  times  wrote  and  spoke  upon  delightfully.  These  old  dramatists 
and  divines,  with  their  prodigality  of  fancy,  learning,  and  imagination,  their 
deep  thoughts  and  sweet  and  strong  affections,  and  the  music  of  their  elo- 
quence enveloping  the  whole,  were  dear  to  him  as  old  familiar  friends, 
whose  value  he  was  never  weary  of  descanting  on  until  his  hearers  caught, 
hy  sympathy,  something  of  his  own  discriminating  love  and  admiration 
for  them.  For  Shakspeare,  especially, —  a  subject  frequently  reverted  to  in 
the  "Table-Talk,'* — these  feelings  seem  to  have  been  almost  unbounded, 
yet  always  exercised  in  union  with  the  strictest  intellectual  justice :  and 
every  reference  casts  a  new  ray  of  light,  as  in  the  following  passages,  on  the 
genius  of  the  grandest  of  our  poets : — 

"  In  Shakspeare,  one  sentence  begets  the  next  naturally  j  the  meaning  is  nil  inwoven. 
He  goes  on  kindling  like  a  meteor  through  the  dark  atmosphere ;  yet  when  the  creation 
in  its  outline  is  once  perfect,  then  he  seems  to  rest  from  liis  labour,  ond  to  smile 
upon  his  work,  and  to  tell  himself  that  it  is  very  gtxxL  You  see  many  scenes,  and  parts 
ol'  scenes,  which  are  simply  Shakspcare's  disporting  himself  in  joyous  triumph  and 
vigorous  fun  after  a  great  achievement  of  his  highest  genius." 

'  "Shakspeare  is  the  Spinosistic  deity — an  omnipresent  creativeness.  Milton  is  the 
deity  of  prescience ;  he  stands  ah  extra,  and  drives  a  iiery  chariot-and-four,  making  the 
horses  feel  the  iron  curb  that  holds  them  in.  Shakspearc's  poetry  is  characterless ; 
that  is,  it  docs  not  reflect  the  individual  Shakspeare ;  but  John  Milton  himself  is  in 
every  line  of  the  *  Paradise  Lost.'  Shak8i>care*s  rhymed  verses  are  excessively  con- 
densed,— epigrams  with  the  point  ever}'wbere ;  but  in  his  blank  dramatic  verse  he  is 
diffused,  with  a  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out  No  one  can  understand  Shakspeare's 
superiority  fully  until  he  has  ascertained,  by  comparison,  all  that  which  he  possessed  in 
common  with  several  other  great  dramatists  of  his  age,  and  has  then  calculated  the 
surplus,  which  is  entirely  Shakspeare's  own.  His  rhythm  is  so  perfect,  that  yon  may 
bo  almost  sure  that  you  do  not  understand  the  real  force  of  a  line,  if  it  does  not  run 
well  as  you  read  it.  The  necessary  mental  pause  after  every  hemistich,  or  imperfect 
line,  is  always  equal  to  the  time  that  would  have  been  taken  in  reading  the  complete 


verse." 
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Shnkspeare*8  intellectunl  action  is  wholly  unlike  that  of  Ben  Jonson,  or  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher.  The  latter  see  the  totality  of  a  sentence  or  passage,  and  then  project  it 
entire.  Shakspeare  goes  on  evolving  B  out  of  A,  and  C  out  of  B,  and  so  on,  just  as  a 
serpent  moves,  which  makes  a  fulcrmu  of  its  own  body,  and  seems  for  ever  twisting  and 
untwisting  its  own  strength." 

One  of  the  great  designs  which  Coleridge  clung  to  to  the  last,  yet  left  at 
last  unaccomplished,  was  the  embodiment  of  that  philosophy  of  which 
glimpses  and  announcements  had  been  given  to  the  world  in  almost  all  his 
separate  works.  Whether  under  any  circumstances  he  could  have  executed 
what  he  aimed  at,  or  whether  his  failure  must  be  attributed  to  ill-health  and 
an  infirm  will,  are  questions  not  to  be  enquired  into  now.  That  he  had 
read  deeply  on  the  subject,  and  reflected  on  it  with  a  rare  intensity  of 
thought,  almost  every  page  of  his  prose  writings,  by  presenting  to  us 
something  subsidiaiy  to  the  magnificent  edifice  he  dreamed  of,  or  some- 
thing that  had  occurred  to  him  in  his  meditations  on  it,  adequately  proved. 
His  mind,  indeed,  was  even  less  poetical  than  philosophical.  Evidences  of 
this  predominating  faculty  are  met  with  too  frequently  in  the  **  Table-talk," 
and  are  too  characteristic  of  the  individual  to  be  passed  by  without  a  few 
examples : — 

"  Tlie  pith  of  my  system,"  he  says,  **  is  to  make  the  senses  out  of  the  mind — not  the 
mind  out  of  the  senses,  as  I^ocke  did." 

"  Talent,  lying  in  the  understanding,  is  often  inherited;  genius,  being  the  action  of 
reason  and  imagination,  rarely  or  never." 

"  Genius  must  have  talent  as  its  complement  and  implement.,  just  as,  in  like  manner, 
imagination  must  have  fancy.  In  short,  the  higher  iut«llectuttl  powers  can  only  act 
through  a  corresponding  energy  of  the  lower." 

3 
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"  There  is  the  love  of  the  good  for  the  good's  sake,  and  the  love  of  the  truth  fbr  the 
trath's  sake.  I  have  known  many,  especially  women,  love  the  good  for  the  good's 
sake ;  but  very  few  indeed,  and  scarcely  one  woman,  love  the  truth  for  the  truth's  sake. 
Yet  without  the  latter,  the  former  may  become,  as  it  has  a  thousand  times  been,  the 
source  of  persecution  for  the  truth, — the  pretext  and  motive  of  inquisitorial  cruelty  and 
party  zealotry.  To  see  clearly  that  the  love  of  the  good  and  the  true  is  ultimately 
identical,  is  given  only  to  'those  who  love  both  sincerely  and  without  any  foreign 
ends." 

We  should  gladly,  if  our  space  permitted  it,  enrich  our  notice  with  a  few 
selections  concerning  religion  and  the  Church — subjects  on  which  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge was  fond  of  talking,  and  always  talked  well ;  or  with  some  of  those 
discriminative  observations  on  authors  and  on  books,  in  the  making  of 
which  he  was  unequalled  in  his  time.  But  these  collections  of  Table-talk 
are  works  to  which  no  common  measure  of  quotation  could  do  any  justice. 
Their  detached  remarks,  on  a  vast  variety  of  subjects,  require  to  be  read 
and  hoarded  in  the  memory  as  suggestive  materials  for  the  reader's  own 
mind  to  work  upon.  For  this  purpose  they  would  be  invaluable  manuals, 
to  be  opened  in  brief  intervals  between  continuous  occupations ;  strength- 
ening whilst  they  inform  the  intellect,  enlarging  the  affections,  and  tend- 
ing to  realize  that  good  result  which  Coleridge  on  his  death-bed  thus  de- 
clared to  have  been  his  paramount  aim : —  s 

"  For,  as  God  hears  me,  the  originating,  continuing,  and  sustaining  wish  and  design 
in  my  heart  were  to  exalt  the  glory  of  His  Name ;  and,  which  is  the  same  thing  in  other 
words,  to  promote  the  improvement  of  mankind." 


THE   MAN   OF   ROSS. 


*^  The  Man  of  Ross,  in  Herefordshire,  whose  true  simame  was  Kirle,  was  never 
married.  He  was  a  very  humble,  good-natured  man.  He  was  a  man  of  little  or 
no  literature.  He  always  studied  to  do  what  good  charitable  offices  he  could, 
end  was  always  pleased  when  an  object  offered.  He  was  reverenced  and  re- 
spected by  all  people.  He  used  to  drink  and  entertain  with  cider,  and  was  a 
sober,  discreet  man.  He  would  tell  people  when  they  dined  or  supped  with  him, 
that  he  could  (if  they  pleased)  let  them  have  wine  to  drink,  but  that  his  own 
drink  was  cider,  and  that  he  found  it  most  agreeable  to  him,  and  he  did  not  care 
to  be  extravagant  with  his  small  fortune.  His  estate  was  five  hundred  pounds 
per  annum,  and  no  more,  with  which  he  did  wonders.  He  built  and  endowed 
an  hospital,  and  built  the  spire  of  Ross.  When  any  litigious  suits  fell  out,  he 
would  always  stop  them,  and  prevent  people's  going  to  law.  They  would  when 
differences  happened  say.  Go  to  '  the  Great  Man  of  Ross,'  or  which  they  did  more 
often,  go  to  the  '  Man  of  Ross,'  and  he  will  decide  the  matter.  He  left  a  nephew, 
a  man  good  for  little  or  nothing.  He  would  have  given  all  from  him,  but  a  good 
deal  being  entailed  he  could  not.  He  smoked  tobacco,  and.  would  generally 
smoke  two  pipes  if  in  company,  either  at  home  or  elsewhere."— jR^t^Vs? 
ffearniance. 


Gjent.  Mao.  Vol.  CCII.  p  P 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

ZNOSAYIiraB. — DB.  UAWKSWOBTH. — THE  POBaiBIES  OP  LJLTTDEB. 

There  are  some  persons  who  take  no  pleasure  in  pictures  or  prints; 
but  probably  the  greater  part  of  the  world  is  fond  of  thein.  It  is  generally 
thought  that  children  are  so,  and  in  this  respect  most  men  are  *'  children 
of  a  larger  growth."  There  is  no  question  that  at  all  periods  the  pub- 
lishers of  books  have  found  it  greatly  to  their  interest  to  decorate  them  with 
engravings  :  and  at  no  period  has  this  been  more  decidedly  manifested  than 
in  recent  days,  when  a  highly  advanced  skill  in  wood-engraving  has  com- 
bined with  printing  by  machinery  to  enable  the  publisher  to  spread  before 
"  the  milhons**  some  of  the  best  conceptions  of  art.  The  publishers  of 
the  last  century,  in  their  more  hmited  sphere,  discovered  this  element  of 
success,  and  it  gradually  became  the  established  custom  to  embellish  the 
monthly  magazines  with  one  or  two  plates. 

There  were  only  a  few  occasional  woodcuts,  and  three  plates,  in  my  first 
eight  volumes.  After  that,  I  gave  some  maps,  particularly  of  those  parts 
of  South  America  which  were  then  the  scene  of  our  navd  warfare.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  very  first  map  I  published  was  one  of  the  Crimea,  a 
country  which  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  has 
concentrated  the  attention  of  l^^nglishmen.  Other  maps  followed  in  several 
succeeding  volumes.  In  1746,  when  the  suspension  of  our  parliamentary 
reports  introduced  scientific  subjects  to  our  pages,  various  engravings  were 
given  of  new  inventions  in  mechanism  ;  and  in  that  year  we  illustrated  our 
historical  pagej  by  the  portrait  of  the  Jacobite  traitor  Lord  Lovat,  and  the 
Hanoverian  conqueror,  William  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Before  the  end  of 
the  same  year  was  introduced  a  view  of  the  new  bridge  then  being  built  at 
Westminster, — a  great  event,  as  London  had  hitherto  possessed  only  one 
bridge :  and  during  the  progress  of  its  erection  we  gratified  the  public 
curiosity  on  the  subject  by  views  of  a  variety  of  bridges  in  difierent  parts 
of  the  world.  It  was  sometimes  necessary,  on  account  of  the  largeness  of 
our  number,  to  engrave  duplicate  plates.  In  Feb.  1747  it  is  noticed  that 
**  tho'  we  have  for  greater  dispatch,  &c.,  two  plates  engraved,  the  whole 
work  cannot  be  printed  off  and  dry'd  under  a  fortnight,  or  more." 

At  the  same  period  appeared  the  commencement  of  a  long  series  of 
plates  of  an  heraldic  character.  Four  of  these  were  devoted  to  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  art  of  blason  ;  eleven  to  the  arms  of  the  whole  peerage  of 
England,  twelve  to  the  peers  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  one  to  the  ^ova- 
Scotia  baronets,  and  twenty-eight  to  the  arms  of  the  English  baronets. 
These  last,  published  between  1750  and  1754,  were  accompanied  by  fifty- 
two  pages  of  description,  printed  distinctly  from  the  Magazine. 

For  many  years  subjects  of  natural  history  were  frequently  given.  Be- 
tween 1755  and  1759  there  was  a  series  of  twenty  plates  of  shells.  In 
1752  and  1753  were  inserted  several  representations  of  birds  and  plants 
paired  together :  these  were  engraved  on  wood  by  J.  Cave,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  colour  them  after  nature.  They  were  extracted  in  part  from 
Cateshya  Natural  History  of  Carolina^,  and  in  part  from  the  Natural 
History  of  Uncommon  Birds^  by  Mr.  George  Edwards,  librarian  to  the 

*  See  vol.  xxii.  p.  300. 
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College  of  Physicians,  a  work  for  which  its  author  received  the  gold  medal 
of  the  Royal  Society. 

Some  views  of  buildings  were  given,  of  a  considerably  larger  size  than 
the  Magazine  itself,  and  drawn  with  a  special  view  to  perspective,  together 
with  such  scenes  as  Vauxhall,  Kew  Gardens,  &c.  These  were  destined  to 
be  taken  out  and  coloured,  to  form  objects  for  "  the  Concave  Mirrour,  or 
Optic  Machine,*'  which  was  described  and  figured  in  (vol.  xix.  p.  535,)  the 
Magazine  for  Dec.  1749. 

In  1760,  1761,  and  1762  were  given  maps  of  parts  of  Germany,  Silesia, 
&c.,  intended  to  be  joined  together  to  form  an  atlas.  In  1765  began  a 
series  of  road-maps;  and  in  1771  and  1772  appeared  a  series  of  plans  of 
canals. 

These  and  a  variety  of  other  subjects  were  continued  and  revived  from 
time  to  time,  interspersed  with  many  miscellaneous  plates,  filled  with  coins, 
seals,  and  antiquities  and  curiosities  of  every  kind**.  About  the  year  1787 
commenced  the  views  of  churches,  castles,  and  other  subjects  in  illustration 
of  British  topography,  which  subsequently,  during  a  long  series  of  years, 
continued  to  form  the  favourite  subjects  of  our  engravings.  Occasionally 
portraits  were  introduced,  but  in  this  class  of  plates  we  were  excelled  first 
by  the  London  and  Universal  Magazines,  and  subsequently  by  the  JSuropean. 

But  there  is  still  another  series  of  plates  which  deserves  a  few  remarks, 
and  especially  two  of  them,  in  connection  with  the  present  subject  of  my 
personal  history.  With  the  Magazine  for  1747  was  given  an  emblematical 
frontispiece,  which  will  be  found  sometimes  bound  up  with  that  year's 
volume,  and  sometimes  prefixed  to  the  volume  of  1731,  as  a  frontispiece  to 
the  whole  series  ;  for  there  were  still  many  purchasers  of  our  entire  work, 
which  by  this  time  had  passed  through  lave  or  six  editions^. 

This  design  is  described  in  "  The  VISION.  A  FOEM,''  printed  at 
the  back  of  the  preface  for  1747.  In  the  centre  stands  a  column  of  the 
Composite  order,  emblematical  of  our  work,  and  bearing  the  date  of  its 
foundation  in  mdccxxxi.  : — 


**  A  lofty  pillar  now  before  me  'rose, 
Adom'd  with  all  laborious  Art  bestows, 
Form*d  of  that  order,  elegantly  tall. 
Which  blending  grace  and  grace  improves  'em  all. 
This  to  o*ertum  a  grinning  crowd  engage 
With  stedfast  haste,  and  persevering  rage ; 
Yet  undefac'd  the  tow'ring  pile  appears. 
Firm,  as  the  date  proclaim'd,  through  changing  years." 

The  *'  grinning  crowd"  are  represented  by  four  men  with  asset*  ears, 
the  personifications  of  Envy,  Dulness,  Fraud,  and  Revenge,  and  they  are 
attacking  the  column  with  club,  hammer,  pickaxe,  and  crowbar.  They 
were  the  portraits  of  the  four  booksellers  who  were  the  partners  of  our  old 
rival  the  London  Magazine,  viz.  "  the  gay  and  learned  C.  Ackebs,  of 
Swan  Alley,  Printer,  the  polite  and  generous  T.  Cox,  under  the  Boyal 
Exchange,  the  eloquent  and  courtly  J.  Clabk,  of  Duck  Lane,  and  the 
modesty  civil,  emd  judicious  T.  Astley,  of  St.  PauTs  Church  Yard,  Book- 
sellers <*."  Mr.  Astley,  the  most  active  partner,  (whose  pitiable  figure  before 

*»  A  separate  catalogue  and  index  to  the  plates  of  the  GENTLEMAif's  Magazine  to 
the  year  1818,  was  compiletl  by  the  late  Charles  St.  Barbe,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  of  Lymington, 
and  published  as  volmne  V.  of  the  Gkineral  Indexes. 

*  Tlie  early  numbers  were  so  frequently  reprinted,  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  their 
ori|^inal  editions ;  for  many  sets  arc  made  up  with  the  later  reprints. 

*  Gent.  Mao.,  vol.  viiL  p.  61. 
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the  badge  which  he  bears  upon  his  shoulder,  of  "  the  Rose  over-againsl  the 
North  Door  of  St.  Paurs.'' 

On  the  other  side  of  the  column  is  an  ass  kicking  against  it  with  his 
heels ;  and  the  beast  is  bestridden  by  an  elderly  man,  in  tattered  garments* 
who,  taking  off  a  mask,  shews  a  black  face  as  well  as  ass's  ears : — 

•*  Fall'n  was  his  wrinkled  visage,  which  to  hide, 
A  youth  rul  mask  his  better  hand  apply *d ; 
His  coat,  with  tinsel  lace  embroider*d  o'er, 
111  matched  the  rags  which  less  in  sight  he  wore." 

This  was  intended  to  represent 'our  tww  rival,  the  Universal  Magazine j 
which  was  started  in  Jan.  1747. 

Above,  suspended  on  the  column,  is  a  "  fair  vision,**  exhibiting  Fame, 
attended  by  the  Muses,  giving  audience  to  Sylvanus  Ubban  and  his  co- 
adjutors. This  portion  of  the  print  presents  an  excellent  whole-length  por- 
trait of  Cave,  attended  by  Hawksworth,  Johnson,  and  others  of  his  friends  : 
and  has  been  my  principal  incentive  in  describing  the  whole  so  minutely. 

This  design  was  made  by  S.  Wale,  the  most  clever  artist  of  the  day  in 
producing  historical  prints  for  books  ;  and  he  also  executed  all  our  subse- 
quent frontispieces,  except  that  for  1750,  which  was  the  production  of  An- 
thony Walker.  The  frontispiece  of  1755  again  represents  "the  Editor  of 
the  Magazine,"  and  his  features  are  those  of  Mr.  David  Henry. 

The  last  of  these  frontispieces  occurs  in  1 756  ;  in  the  following  year  we 
substituted  two  maps, — of  the  two  hemispheres,  or  Old  and  New  Continents. 
Such  emblematic  frontispieces  were  also  the  fashion  with  the  other  contem- 
porary Magazines,  and  at  a  much  later  period  they  were  displayed  in  the 
European, 

The  writer  of  the  very  smooth  and  forcible  verses  which  explained  the 
satirical  frontispiece,  was  Mr.  John  Hawkswobth,  who,  next  to  Johnson, 
was  one  of  my  ablest  coadjutors.  Hawksworth  was  eventually  far  cele- 
brated in  the  world  of  letters,  as  the  chief  writer  of  The  Adventurer^  and 
as  the  author  of  the  narrative  in  which  the  discoveries  of  Captain  Cook, 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  their  comrade  circumnavigators  were  presented  to 
the  public.  He  was  a  man  about  five  years  the  junior  of  Johnson".  De- 
voting himself  to  literature  as  a  profession,  he  pursued  a  career  not  very 
dissimilar  to  that  of  his  great  contemporary — as  a  poet,  a  writer  of  Oriental 
tales,  and  an  essayist^;  and  there  are  signs  that,  to  some  extent,  he  even- 
tually provoked  the  jealousy  of  the  literary  giants.     Johnson  once  said  to 

*  It  has  been  asserted  that  Hawksworth  was  one  of  John8on*8  pupils  during  the 
short  time  that  he  kept  school  at  Edial,  but  the  statement  does  not  seem  to  rest  on 
adequate  authority. 

'  "  Let  me  add,  that  Hawksworth's  imitations  of  Johnson  are  sometimes  so  happy, 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  them  with  certainty  from  the  composition 
of  his  great  archetype.  Hawksworth  was  his  closest  imitator,  a  circumstance  of  which 
that  writer  would  once  have  been  proud  to  be  told,  though  when  he  had  become  elated 
by  havuig  risen  into  some  degree  of  consequence,  he,  in  a  conversation  with  me,  had 
the  provoking  effrontery  to  say  he  was  not  sensible  of  it." — Botwell.  On  Easter 
Sunday  in  1773  Johnson  owned  to  Boswell  "  that  he  thought  Hawksworth  was  one  of 
his  imitators,  but  he  did  not  think  Goldsmith  was."  As  late  as  1765,  when  Hawks- 
worth wrote  his  Life  of  Swift,  Johnson  generously  awarded  him  the  praise  of  being 
"  capable  of  dignifying  his  narrative  with  much  elegance  of  language  and  force  of 
sentiment." 

f  On  several  occasions  we  find  Johnson  in  conversation  disparaging  Hawksworth's 
Voyages,  for  which  ho  had  received  the  very  enviable  sam  of  £6,000.  Sir  John 
Hawkins  imagined  that  Johnson  might  "reproach"  Hawksworth  fat  accepting  from 
Archbishop  Herring,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  talent  displayed  in  The  AdvmUmrer, 
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Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  the  hearing  of  Miss  Reynolds,  "  Hawks  worth  is 
grown  a  coxcomb,  and  1  have  done  with  him."  But  in  their  earlier  days, 
when  both  were  engaged  in  my  service,  they  lived  on  terms  of  great 
familiarity :  and  Johnson  told  Mrs.  Thrale,  when  she  spoke  to  him  of  his 
future  biographers,  that  for  anecdotes  of  his  early  days  in  London  they 
must  all  go  to  Jack  Hawks  worth**.  In  the  very  year,  however,  that  this 
declaration  was  made  (1773),  the  life  of  Hawks  worth  was  prematurely 
closed ;  and  thus  the  pages  of  Boswell  are  not  only  deficient  of  the  infor- 
mation which  this  old  and  intimate  companion  might  have  furnished,  but 
they  contain  very  little  mention  of  Hawksworth  himself  ^ 

It  was  not  only  while  The  Adventurer  was  going  on,  which  was  from 
Nov.  1752  to  March  1754,  but  for  some  few  years  before  as  well  as  after, 
that  Johnson  and  Hawksworth  were  in  frequent  intercourse.  When  Mrs. 
Johnson  died  in  March  1752*^,  her  body  was  taken  for  interment  to  Brom- 
ley, where  Hawksworth  resided.  This  surely  was  a  strong  proof  of  their 
friendly  attachment.  It  was  about  a  year  after  this  affliction  that  Johnson 
roused  himself  to  take  an  active  part  in  The  Adv&nturer,  which  had  been 
commenced  by  Hawksworth  in  Nov.  1752.  Twenty-nine  papers  of  this 
series  were  from  Johnson's  pen  ;  Hawksworth  wrote  seventy,  being  exactly 
one  half  of  the  whole.  Whilst  this  paper  was  in  progress,  the  interest 
which  Sylvanus  Ueban  took  in  its  success  was  shewn,  month  by  month, 
by  his  ushering  to  a  wider  circulation  many  of  its  best  essays. 

Among  the  many  random  and  unauthorized  assertions  made  by  Sir  John 
Hawkins  in  his  Life  of  Johnson,  is  one  that  the  report  of  Parliamentary 
Debates  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  when  relinquished  by  Johnson 
in  the  year  1743,  was  taken  up  by  Dr.  Hawksworth,  and  by  him  con- 
tinued until  the  year  1760.  In  the  account  I  gave  of  that  matter  in  my 
last  chapter,  I  have  related  how  the  debates  were  managed  chiefly  by  Mr. 
Cave  himself,  and  how  they  were  wholly  discontinued  from  1746  to  1770 ; 
and  I  do  not  recollect  that  Hawksworth  had  at  any  time  anything  whatever 
to  do  with  them. 

With  equal  inaccuracy,  Sir  John  Hawkins  asserts  of  our  reviews,  that 
within  the  period  between  1743  and  1760,  "the  plan  of  the  Magazine  was 
enlarged  by  a  review  of  new  publications ;  that  in  this,  Mr.  Owen  Ruffhead 

the  Lambeth  degree  of  D.C.L.,  "which  Johnson,  conceiving  to  be  irregular,  held  in 
great  contempt."  This  does  not  appear  a  very  reasonable  supposition.  However,  in 
so  doing,  Hawksworth  stole  a  march  upon  his  fnend.  He  became  a  doctor  about  175^ 
Johnson  did  not  receive  his  degree  from  Oxford  until  1775 ;  and  never  used  it. 

*»  "  After  my  coming  to  London  to  drive  the  world  about  a  little,  you  must  all  go  to 
Jack  Hawksworth  for  anecdotes :  I  lived  in  great  familiarity  witfi  him  (though  1  thhik 
there  was  not  mucli  affection)  from  the  year  1753  till  the  time  Mr.  Thrale  and  you  took 
me  up."    The  date  1753  is  evidently  later  than  Johnson  said,  or  should  have  said. 

•  Hawksworth  died  under  a  flood  of  adverse  criticism  which  he  provoked  by  some 
incautious  passages  in  his  Voyages :  and  his  friends  were  more  inchned  to  prevent  any 
further  attacks  by  a  discreet  silence,  than  to  do  adequate  justice  to  his  talents  and  per- 
formances. It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  his  biography  was  not  afterwards  under- 
taken Ixjfore  all  his  friends  pnssed  away.  Had  his  papers  been  preserved  like  those  of 
l>r.  Birch,  they  would  have  afforded  the  most  valuable  materials  for  the  literary  history 
of  the  la^'t  century.  The  best  memoir  of  him  is  that  by  Mr,  Alexander  Chalmers,  in  his 
Biographical  Dictionarg,  and  in  his  edition  of  the  British  Essayists,  1821 ;  but  it  still 
perpetuates  some  of  the  errors  of  Sir  John  Hawkins.  It  is  an  extraordinary  drcum- 
stanee  how  there  and  elsewhere  his  name  has  come  to  be  spelt  Hawkestoorth,  instead  of 
Hawksworth,  which  latter  was  the  way  he  himself  wrote  it,  and  as  it  appears  on  his 
monument  in  Bromley  church,  and  in  the  parish  register. 

^  It  would  have  afforded  me  satisfaction  to  have  referred  to  a  record  of  Mrs.  John- 
sou's  death  in  my  Obituary,  but  I  regret  to  find  that  none  was  inserted. 
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was  first  employed,,  but  he  being,  in  about  two  years,  invited  to  superintend 
a  re-publication  of  the  Statutes  at  Large^,  the  office  of  reviewer  dropped 
into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Hawksworth,  who,  though  he  was  thought  to  exer- 
cise it  with  some  asperity,  continued  in  it  till  about  the  year  1772."  None 
of  these  dates  are  to  be  depended  upon ;  nor  did  Hawkins  possess  any  more 
than  very  vague  information  upon  the  subject. 

I  wish  that  ray  memory  would  serve  me  better  to  specify  what  Dr. 
Hawksworth  actually  did  for  us.  His  assistance  was  continued,  more  or 
less,  over  a  period  extending  from  five-and-twenty  to  thirty  years ;  and  I 
may  readily  acknowledge  that  it  was  considerable.  But  though  Hawkins 
in  one  place  (p.  252)  assigns  to  Hawksworth  the  "  office  of  curator  of  the 
Magazine,"  I  cannot  admit  that  by  any  metempsychosis  he  was  ever  entitled 
to  stvle  himself  Stlvanus  Ubban,  nor  was  I  ever  so  far  beside  mvself  as  to 
require  Dr.  Hawksworth  for  my  keeper  or  custodian.  I  was  constantly 
identified  with  Euwabd  Cave  until  his  death  in  1753,  and  for  many  years 
after  with  his  brother-in-law,  David  Henry. 

Like  many  other  writers,  Hawksworth  commenced  with  poetry,  and  he 
made  his  first  communication  to  me  in  the  summer  of  1740.  Its  insertion 
was  accidentally  deferred  for  a  twelvemonth  ™,  but  published  in  the  Maga- 
zine for  June  1741.  It  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  ten  fables,  six  of  which 
appeared  that  year,  and  four  in  1742.  No  name  or  signature  was  given 
with  the  first  five,  but  the  sixth  was  stated  to  be  by  H.  Greville,  Author  of 
the  former,  and  the  whole  are  attributed  to  the  same  writer  in  the  indexes. 

In  1 746  Hawksworth  placed  at  our  disposal  another  store  of  his  poetical 
compositions,  which,  together  with  a  few  more  by  him,  which  arose  inci- 
dentally during  the  same  period,  were  inserted  from  time  to  time  during 
that  and  the  three  following  years".  They  were  for  the  most  part  published 
without  a  name  or  signature,  but  the  indexes  refer  to  them  under  the  pseu- 
donyme  of  //.  Greville,  Among  them  were  three  pieces  which  were 
mistaken  for  Johnson*s,  and  inserted  among  his  poetic^  works  as  odes  to 
Midsummer,  Autumn,  and  Winter®. 

^  Owen  RuflfhcHd,  bom  in  1723,  undertook  the  Statutes  about  1763,  and  died  in 
1769.  In  the  last  year  appeared  his  Life  of  Pope,  written  from  materials  fiiniished 
by  Warburton,  but  of  which  Johnson  said  tLat  "  liufiliead  knew  nothing  of  Pope,  and 
nothing  of  poetrj'." 

■"  "  The  following  table  was  pnt  into  onr  hands  abont  this  time  last  year,  and  mislaid 
many  months ;  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  the  author."— Gbkt.  Mag.,  vol.  xi.  p.  327. 

"  When,  after  Dr.  Hawksworth's  death,  a  request  was  made  that  some  of  his  con- 
tributions  to  the  Mtigazine  should  be  pomted  out,  the  Rev.  John  Duncombe  replied 
(Gent.  Mag.  Jan.  1779,  p.  72),  that  he  knew  the  poems  of  H.  Greville  (fVom  1746  to 
1749)  to  have  been  his,  but  did  not  afford  any  ftirther  information.  Hawksworth's 
poetical  contributions  may  be  subsequently  traced  as  stated  in  the  text.  The  fable  of 
The  Caterpillar  and  Butterfly,  in  Jan.  1750,  though  without  a  signature,  is  avowedly 
by  the  writer  of  The  An^s  Fhilosophyy  in  1747. 

"  Til  is  misapprehension  happened  thus.  Johnson  having  handed  for  insertion  in  the 
Magazine  a  number  of  his  early  poetical  compositions,  they  were  inserted,  all  together, 
in  the  number  for  May  1747,  in  the  following  order ; — 1.  Translation  df  Epitaph  on 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer.  2.  To  Miss  ■  on  her  giving  the  Author  a  Gold  and  Silk  Net- 
work Purse.  3.  Stella  in  Mourning.  4.  The  Winter's  Walk.  5.  An  Ode,  commencing 
"  Stern  winter  now.**  6.  To  Lyce,  an  elderly  Lady.  These  were  all  signed  with  •  •  •. 
The  fifth  of  them,  which  in  the  Magazine  was  simply  entitled  **An  Ode/*  and  which  in 
the  Index  to  the  volume  is  referred  to  as  an  ode  "by  a  gouty  person,*'  is  that  which 
figures  in  Johnson's  works  as  "  Spring,  an  Ode."  The  next,  "  Midsummer,  an  Ode,"  is 
a  poem  by  Dr.  Hawksworth  which  appeared  in  the  Gsntlsxan'b  Maoazine  for  May 
1748,  under  the  title  of  ''The  Midsummer  Wish.**  "Autunm,  an  Ode,*'  is  also  by 
Dr.  Hawksworth,  and  printed  in  the  Magazine  for  Sept.  1748,  under  that  title.    The 
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Hawksworth's  poetical  contributions  were  continued  in  1 750,  and  after- 
wards either  with  his  own  initials,  J.  H.,  or  altogether  anonymously ;  in 
the  same  year  he  wrote  the  preface,  and  the  lines  attached  to  it,  being  "  A 
Sequel  to  the  Origin  of  Criticism,'' — that  is,  to  Johnson's  essay  in  the 
third  number  of  the  Ratnhlery  given  at  p.  128  of  that  volume. 

Dr.  Hawksworth  wrote  p  my  preface  for  1754,  and  the  verses  in  expla- 
nation of  the  frontispiece  which  follow  it.  He  afterwards  wrote  other  pre- 
faces, and  very  frequently  reviews.  He  was  the  author  of  the  full  account 
of  Johnson's  tragedy  of  Irene,  given  in  the  Magazine  for  January  1749, 
and  signed  H.  H.,  the  first  and  last  letters  of  his  name ;  and  also  of  "  Some 
Account  of  a  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  by  Samuel  Johnson, 
A.M.,  in  Two  Vols,  Folio,  580  sheets,*^  which  formed  the  first  article  in 
the  C.iENTLEMA.N*8  MAGAZINE  for  April  1 755*1. 

It  was  about  the  same  time  that  1  was  deceived  by  the  daring  forgeries 
of  William  Laudeb,  a  learned  but  unprincipled  Scotchman,  who,  having 
been  unfortunate  in  his  own  country,  came,  like  so  many  of  his  compatriots, 
to  try  his  fortune  in  the  South,  and  established  himself  as  a  teacher  of  the 
Latin  tongue,  "  at  the  corner-house,  the  bottom  of  Ayre-street,  Piccadilly, ^^ 
He  had  acquired  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  modern  Latin  poetry  as 
the  editor  of  Johnston's  Versification  of  the  Psalms,  printed  at  Edinburgh 
in  the  year  1739,  and  his  object  was  to  attract  attention  to  a  proposed 
edition  of  the  Latin  poetry  of  Grotius,  Masenius,  and  others'.   Having  been 

last  of  this  madc-np  scries  of  odes  to  the  seasons  is  also  Hawksworth's,  from  the  Maga- 
zine for  Dec.  1747.  Mr.  Croker,  in  a  note  to  his  Boswell,  appri»-d  of  Hawksworth'g 
claim,  but  not  having  informed  himself  of  all  the  circumstances  I  have  now  stated,  has 
allowed  himself  to  be  puzzled  by  the  imaginary  connection  of  "  the  four  Odes',"  and 
determining  that  the  verses  on  the  Purse  and  to  Stella  in  Mourning  "  are  certainly  by 
the  same  hand  as  the  four  Odes,"  would  transfer  to  Hawksworth  the  whole  of  Johnson's 
six  pieces  enumerated  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  note,  but  to  which,  in  fact, 
Hawksworth  has  no  claim.  When  writing  the  (first)  ode,  Johnson  cither  had,  or 
imagined  himself  to  have,  the  gout :  on  that  point  I  can  say  nothing  more  tliau  what 
the  reader  will  find  in  the  Variorum  BoswelL 
9  Nichols,  Lit.  Anecd.,  ix.  592. 

fl  In  the  same  number,  in  the  list  of  new  pub'ications,  at  p.  190,  were  published  the 
epigrammatic  lines  by  David  Oarrick,  comparing  the  labours  of  Johnson  with  those  of 
the  French  academicians,  which  Boswcll  has  introduced  into  his  bi(^raphy. 

**  The  following  summary  of  Lauder's  proposals  appeared  in  the  Magazine  for 
July  1750:— 

"  l^oposals  for  Printing  by  Subscription,  in  Four  Volumes  in  Octavo,  Delectus 
auctorum  sacrorum  Miltono  facem  praelucentium.  Accurante  Chilielmo  Laudero,  A.M. 
Price  half  a  guinea,  half  to  be  paid  on  subscribing.     The  pieces  are, 

Jacobi  Masenii  Sarcotidos  libri  quinque. 

Danielis  Heinsii  de  Puero  Jesu  Hymnus. 

Andrese  llamsaei  Pocmata  sacra.     Libri  quatuor. 

Hugonis  Grotii  Adamus  cxul. 

Christus  patiens. 

With  above  twenty  more.  The  first  to  be  inscribed  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  others  to 
the  Archbishops,  Jjord  Chancellor,  several  Dukes,  and  Noblemen.  Proposals  to  be  had 
at  St.  John's  gate,  of  Mr.  Davidson,  Mr.  Vaillant,  Payne  and  Bouquet,  booksellers,  by 
which  subscriptions  are  taken  in :  Also  by  the  editor  at  his  house,  the  bottom  of  Ayre- 
street,  Piccadilly** 

A  copy  of  the  entire  proposals,  in  sixteen  pages  octavo,  is  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  beinj:^  that  containing  the  receipt  for  Dr.  Birch's  subscription  of  half-a-guinea, 
which  is  signed  in  the  autograph  of  William  Lauder.  Another  half-guinea  was  to  be 
paid  on  delivery  of  the  book.  Eventually  the  collection,  after  b«>ing  relinquished  by 
Cave,  was  confined  to  two  volumes ;  of  which  the  first  (the  Adamus  Exsul  printed  by 
Edward  Owen,  and  the  rest  by  James  Ged)  was  published  by  Samuel  Patert«on,  in  the 
Strand,  in  1752,  and  the  second  Qirintcd  by  Ged)  was  publidhed  by  William  Owen,  in 
Fleet-street,  1753. 
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struck  with  the  similarity  of  certain  productions  of  those  writers — at  least 
in  their  subjects — to  the  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton,  Lauder  imagined  he 
should  find  that  our  great  poet  had  been  directly  indebted  to  them.  Failing 
in  this  anticipation,  he  proceeded  to  the  length  of  inserting  into  a  quotation 
which  he  made  from  the  Triumphus  Pacts  of  Staphorstius,  no  fewer  than 
eight  lines,  which  he  took  from  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Paradise  Lost, 
made  by  William  Hog,  a  Scotchman,  and  published  in  1690.  He  also 
committed  the  like  fraud,  more  or  less,  in  several  other  quotations,  and 
then  instituted  a  violent  attack  against  Milton  as  a  gross  plagiarist.  These 
acts  were  the  more  inexcusable  from  being  the  deliberate  and  cherished 
employment  of  a  long  course  of  years ;  and  the  partial  success  which  for  a 
time  attended  them,  made  their  perpetrator  unwilling  to  abandon  them, 
even  when  they  had  been  fully  proved  against  him,  when  he  had  admitted 
them  by  a  public  confession,  and  when  he  had  experienced  some  taste  of 
the  disgrace  and  contempt  which  they  brought  upon  him. 

But  I  am  anticipating  the  final  result  of  a  long  series  of  transactions,  the 
full  narration  of  which  would  occupy  too  great  a  space,  were  I  not  deter- 
mined to  pass  very  briefly  over  the  particulars,  except  as  they  aflfect  myself, 
Mr.  Cave,  and  Dr.  Johnson. 

It  was  in  the  Magazine  for  January  1747  that  we  gave  admission  to  the 
first  paper  by  Lauder.  It  was  entitled  An  Essay  on  Milton  s  Imitation  of 
the  Moderns,  parodying  the  title  of  An  Essay  on  Milton's  Imitation  of  the 
Ancients,  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1742.  Lauder  produced  a  poem  by 
Jacobus  Masenius,  with  the  suggestion  that  it  had  been  followed  by  Milton  ; 
and  in  Feb.  p.  82,  he  presented  with  the  same  view  the  first  act  of  Adamus 
JExsul^  a  tragedy  by  Hugo  Grotius.  To  this  was  attached  a  Latin  poem 
in  its  commendation,  written  by  Janus  Douza.  Mr.  Cave  forthwith  pro- 
cured an  English  paraphrase  of  the  last,  ''  for  the  benefit  of  the  English 
reader,"  before  it  had  passed  to  the  press  ;  and,  anxious  to  put  the  work  of 
Grotius  to  the  same  test,  he  ofifered,  as  a  prize  for  the  best  translation,  in 
Miltonic  verse,  of  this  first  act  of  Grotius's  tragedy,  "  two  folio  volumes  of 
Du  Haldes  History  of  China,  (pr.,  bound,  3  guineas,)  or  two  guineas  in 
money."  This  invitation  proved  the  command  which  we  still  held  over  the 
poetasters,  for,  before  the  first  of  May,  it  was  answered  by  thirteen  com- 
petitors, and  the  prize  was  awarded  to  J.  C* 

Lauder  pursued  his  argument  in  April,  quoting  the  Poemata  Sacra  of 
Andrew  Ramsay,  1633  ;  and  again  in  June,  with  parallel  passages  of  Grotius 
and  Milton.  The  second  act  of  the  Adamus  JSasul  was  printed  in  the 
Magazines  for  July  and  August ;  and  in  the  latter  (at  p.  404)  was  inserted 
a  copy  of  Proposals  for  printing  the  Adamus  Exsul,  with  an  English  Ver- 
sion, These  proposals,  on  Mr.  Cave's  suggestion,  were  written  by  the  ex- 
perienced hand  of  Johnson,  who  took  that  interest  in  Lauder's  inquiries, 
and  was  so  free  from  suspicion  of  his  honesty,  that  he  further  assisted  him 
in  the  Preface  and  Postscript  of  his  "  Essay  on  Milton's  Use  and  Imitation 
of  the  Modems"  which  was  finally  published  as  an  octavo  volume  late  in 
1 750.  Johnson  incurred  much  obloquy  in  this  transaction,  which  was  attri- 
buted to  his  blind  hatred  of  Milton,  arising  from  political  prejudices' :  on 


•  Gent.  Mao.  voL  xvii.  pp.  254,  302.  A  copy,  "  composed  firom  those  venions  that 
were  sent  us,"  was  printed  in  the  Magazine  for  Jnn.  1 749 ;  the  intention  which  Mr. 
Cave  had  entertained  of  printing  the  whole  tragedy  of  Grotiiu,  with  an  English  trans- 
lation, heiiig  then  abandoned. 

*■  Of  this  ti^ustice  Sir  John  Hawkins  was  especially  guilty,  introducing  the  long 
4 
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that  point  I  need  make  no  remark,  for  Boswell  has  fully  vindicated  him ;  but 
no  one  has  done  justice  to  the  sympathy  and  kindness  which  undoubtedly 
prompted  him — and  that  in  spite  of  his  antipathies  to  the  Scotch — to  be- 
friend a  struggling  scholar,  who  had  been  unfortunate  in  the  business  of 
tuition,  as  was  once  the  case  with  himself.  Johnson  had  no  suspicion  of 
the  man's  honesty :  he  thought  him  too  much  of  an  enthusiast  to  be  a  rogue. 
With  that  impartiality  which  ever  characterized  Cave  in  his  conduct  to- 
wards correspondents, — and  no  one,  certainly,  ever  obeyed  more  impUcitly 
the  maxim  of  Audi  alteram  partem, — rephes  to  the  arguments  of  Lauder 
were  at  once  admitted  into  the  Magazine,  which,  throughout  the  year  1 747 
and  the  beginning  of  1748,  abounds  with  personal  reflections  upon  him, 
both  in  prose  and  in  verse,  for  he  was  at  once  reproached  with  malice  by 
the  Philo-Miltonists,  though  not  suspected  of  forgery.  But  after  January 
1748  there  was  a  lull  in  the  controversy,  so  far  as  our  pages  were  con- 
cerned, whether  arising  from  weariness  of  the  subject,  or  &om  a  diflference 
with  Mr.  Lauder  himself.  I  believe  both  causes  were  in  operation.  Except 
by  inserting  in  the  Magazine  for  January,  1 749,  an  English  translation  of 
the  first  act  of  the  Adamus  JSxsul,  composed  from  the  several  versions  that 
had  been  sent  us,  we  maintained  silence  until  the  year  1750.  The  volume 
for  that  year  contains  several  other  letters  upon  Lauder,  but  all  in  an  in- 
credulous and  bantering  spirit,  shewing  that  his  pretensions  were  greatly 
suspected ;  until  at  last,  in  November,  at  p.  528,  there  appeared  this  an- 
nouncement in  the  list  of  new  books : — 

"  Milton  vindicated  from  Jxmder^s  charge  of  plagiarism,  and  Lander  detected  of  for- 
gery.    By  John  Douglas,  M,A.  Is.  6d.  Miliar.  (Lauder  has  admitted  the  charge  *.)" 

Mr.  Douglas,  who  won  the  credit  of  refuting  this  imposture,  was  the 
same  who  was  afterwards  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  The  Rev.  John  Bowie,  of 
Idmiston,  is  said  to  have  suggested  the  clue  to  him.  But  when  the  for- 
gery was  at  length  exposed,  we  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  we  had 
for  nearly  two  years  actually  possessed  its  detection  in  our  own  hands. 
The  Rev.  Richard  Bichardson,  B.A.,  of  Epping,  had  been  one  of  the  first 
to  come  forward  in  Milton's  defence  ^,  and  he  was  anxious  to  reply  to  Lau- 

account  of  Lauder's  affair  which  he  gives  in  his  Life  of  Johnaon,  pp.  275 — 285,  as 
"  another  instance  of  the  enmity  of  Johnson  towards  Milton." 

*  I  append,  as  a  literary  curiosity,  the  foUowing  Advertisement : — 

WUie-Hart,  in  Pater-Notter  Bow,  London,  Nov,  28,  1760. 

UPON  the  PubUcation  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  DOUGLAS'S  Defence  qf  MQton,  in  Answer 
to  LAUDER,  we  immediately  sent  to  Laudbb,  and  insisted  npon  his  clearing  him- 
self from  the  Charge  of  Forgery,  which  Mr.  Douglas  has  brought  against  him,  by  pro- 
ducing the  Books  in  Question. 

Jle  has  this  Day  admitted  the  Charge,  bntiwith  great  Insenribility. 
We  therefore  disclaim  all  Connection  with  him,  and  shall  for  the  future  sell  his  Book 
OKLT  as  a  Master-Piece  of  fraud,  which  the  public  may  be  supplied  with  at  Is.  6d« 
stitched.  John  Payne. 

JOSSFH  BOTTQUXT. 

[The  original  price  of  the  book  had  been  3#.  6d] 

A  copy  of  "  A  New  Preface  by  the  Booksellers,"  which  was  written  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
is  placed  in  the  book  at  the  British  Museum  (1066,  L  24). 

'  In  the  Magazine  for  July  1747,  p.  822.  Mr.  Richardson  had  nearly  finished  a 
second  letter,  when  Lauder  replied  to  his  first  (in  the  next  month,  p.  868).  This 
obliged  him  not  only  to  defend  Milton,  but  himself, — which  he  did  in  a  third  letter; 
but  as  there  was  no  longer  room  in  the  Magazine,  he  published  all  his  three  letters 
in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  under  the  title  of  **  Zoilomastix :  or  a  Vindication  of  Milton 
from  all  the  invidious  Charges  of  Mr.  William  Lauder,  with  several  new  Remarks  on 
Paradise  Lost.  By  R.  Richardson,  B.A.,  late  of  Clare-Hall,  Cambridge.  1747.  8?o." 
This  is  not  mentioned  in  Watt's  BibUoiheca  Britanmea,  nor  in  the  BibUograpket^t 

Qbnt.  Mag.  Vol.  CCII.  Q  q 
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der's  Esaay  on  its  publication.  He  then  observed  that  eight  lines  which 
Lauder  professed  to  have  taken  from  Masenius  were  really  from  Hog, 
who  wrote  twenty  years  after  Milton's  death;  and  so  with  eight  lines 
professedly  taken  from  Staphorstius ;  but  our  unwillingness  to  suspect  so 
gross  a  forgery  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  Hog  must  have  copied  Mase- 
nius '  to  save  himself  the  unnecessary  trouble  of  translating  Milton ;  and, 
as  the  controversy  was  become  tedious  to  our  readers,  we  declined  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson's wish  to  continue  it  7.  He  was  thus  deprived  of  the  fair  honour  he 
might  have  acquired  as  the  bold  sUnger  who  slew  the  Philistine. 

Johnson,  when  at  length  undeceived,  took  an  active  part  in  dictating  to 
Lauder  his  recantation,  (which  was  pubUshed,)  as  he  had  previously  aided 
him  in  his  first  appeals  to  the  literary  world.  It  was  all  in  vain  :  the  unclean 
dog  returned  to  his  vomit,  and  in  1754  renewed  his  attacks  on  the  reputa- 
tion of  Milton,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Grand  Impostor  detected,  to 
which  Mr.  Douglas  replied  in  a  second  edition  of  his  own  pamphlet.  This 
last  production  of  Lauder  was  briefly  reviewed  in  our  vol.  xxiv.  p.  97, — as 
Mr.  Alexander  Chalmers  *  thought,  by  Johnson ;  but  Mr.  Croker  is  quite 
right  in  his  opinion  that  Johnson  would  have  expressed  himself  with  greater 
energy  in  the  temper  he  then  was.  He  was  too  disgusted  with  the  subject 
to  meddle  with  it  again. 


THE  NORTHMEN  IN  ENGLAND*. 

Thb  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  or  rather  ignorance,  of  the  history 
of  the  Northmen  in  England,  is  very  similar  to  that  which  existed  respecting 
our  early  architecture  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago.  At  that  time  Nor- 
man buildings  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  were  regarded  as  Saxon, 
and  figured  in  architectural  publications  as  such.  Gothic,  whether  early 
English  or  Perpendicular,  was  only  regarded  as  Gothic ;  and  in  the  "Gothic** 
erections  of  the  period  the  various  styles  were  indiscriminately  employed  in 
the  same  building,  and  generally  with  an  intermixture  of  the  Greek  or  Ro- 
man styles  also  :  but,  thanks  to  Rickman  and  his  followers,  the  chaos  has 
been  reduced  to  system,  and  the  means  supplied  by  which  we  may  now  dis- 
criminate between  the  various  styles,  and  read  the  dates  of  buildings  by  the 
alphabet  placed  within  our  reach.  What  has  been  done  for  our  architec- 
ture remains  to  be  done  for  our  ethnology.     The  largest  contributor  at 

Manual  of  Lowndes,  in  his  list  of  the  Lauder  controversy.  I^  put  Mr.  Richardson  to 
an  expense  which  its  sale  did  not  repay ;  and  thus  he  was  discouraged  from  pablishing, 
at  Airther  personal  loss,  his  subsequent  discovery  of  the  forgery. 

'  Masenius  was  an  aathor  not  easily  to  be  seen  in  England :  see,  in  the  Magazine  for 
Oct.  1747,  p.  485,  a  letter  to  say  he  had  been  found  in  the  library  at  Louvaine. 

y  In  justice  to  Mr.  Richardson,  his  letter  written  on  the  first  publication  of  Laudor'a 
pamphlet,  and  dated  28th  Jan.  1749,  was  inserted  in  the  Magazine  for  Dec  1750,  as 
a  sequel  to  the  account  there  given  of  Mr.  Douglas's  "  detection"  of  the  forgery.  The 
following  statement  which  it  contains  has  been  overlooked  by  the  biographers  of  John- 
son, though  it  is  remarkable  in  proof  how  completely  he  was  deceived: — "The  firrt 

[passage,  that  from  Masenius]  so  struck  Mr.  J »,  that  the  last  time  I  had  the 

pleasure  of  seeixig  him,  he  said  he  would  venture  the  merits  of  the  cause  that  Milton 
had  seen  Masenius,  since  it  is  rendered  almost  verbum  verbo," 

■  Biographical  Didianaty,  art.  Lauder. 

*  "  The  Northmen  in  Cumberland  and  Wostmorehmd.  By  Robert  Ferguson."  (Lon« 
don :  Longman  and  Ca) 
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present  is  Mr.  Worsaae ;  the  most  recent,  Mr.  Ferguson,  whose  essay  has 
been  called  into  existence  by  Mr.  Worsaae's  **Danes  and  Norwegians  in 
England." 

Interested  in  the  subject,  Mr.  Ferguson  prepared  a  popular  lecture,  em- 
bracing the  leading  facts  presented  by  Mr.  Worsaae,  and,  induced  to  investi- 
gate the  subject  more  deeply,  he  has  presented  us  with  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting work,  the  chief  object  of  which  is  to  characterize  the  marked  dis- 
tinction between  the  traces  left  by  the  Northmen  in  Lincolnshire  and  York- 
shire, and  those  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland : 
with  regard  to  the  two  latter  counties,  he  has  started  the  theory  that  their 
colonization  was  to  be  derived  more  particularly  from  the  Norwegian  than 
from  the  Danish  branch  of  the  great  Scandinavian  family : — 

"  Tlie  great  stream  of  Northern  adventurers  which  swept  the  eastern  shore  of  England 
appears  to  have  been  composed  principally  of  Danes;  their  descents  were  made  chiefly 
on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  the  estnary  of  the  Hnmber  being  one  of  their  favourite  landing- 
places  ;  in  the  ac^aceut  district  were  the  strongholds  of  their  power,  and  the  number  of 
names  of  places  more  purely  Danish  in  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire  serves  to  attest  the 
preponderance  of  that  race  over  the  others  in  the  colonization  of  this  part  of  the 
kingdom. 

"  The  first  recorded  invasion  of  Cumberland  by  the  Danes  from  this  quarter  took 
place  in  875,  when  an  army  under  the  command  of  Halfdene  entered  Northumberland^ 
and  wintering  near  the  Tyne,  took  possession  of  that  district,  upon  which  they  seem  to 
have  made  permanent  settlements.  From  thence  they  made  incursions  into  Cumber- 
land, and  even  extended  their  ravages  as  far  as  the  British  kingdom  of  Strathclyde,  in 
Galloway.  In  one  of  these  incursions  they  destroyed  the  city  of  Carlisle,  which  lay  in 
ruiuR,  as  it  is  asserted,  till  the  time  of  Rufus.  Although  the  main  object  of  these  expe- 
ditions was,  no  doubt,  plunder,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  many  of  the  invaders 
settled  at  that  period  in  the  district." — (p.  7.) 

Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  common  to  point  to  Lincolnshire  and 
Yorkshire  as  the  sources  from  whence  flowed  the  population  of  Cumber- 
land and  adjacent  districts,  but  Mr.  Ferguson  argues  that,  although  a  great 
number  of  the  Danes,  who  undoubtedly  did  invade  Cumberland  from  the 
eastern  shores,  became  permanent  setUers,  the  far  greater  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  were  of  Norwegian  origin,  and  that  the  immigration  from  Nor- 
way took  place  at  least  a  century  later  than  the  year  a.d.  875.  Without 
pausing  to  examine  the  soundness  of  this  theory,  we  will  merely  say  that 
the  facts  and  arguments  adduced  in  its  favour  are  full  of  interest,  and  well 
deserve  a  careful  investigation  by  all  who  are  interested  in  our  Northern  an- 
tiquities. It  will  be  sufficient  for  us  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  principal 
facts  on  which  this  theory  is  based,  of  which  not  the  least  important  part  is 
the  nomenclature  of  the  district  comprised  within  the  counties  forming  the 
subject  of  this  enquiry  : — 

"  In  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire  the  names  of  places  are,  as  it  has  been  observed, 
more  particularly  Danish.  But  as  we  proceed  northwards  towards  the  confines  of  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland,  a  marked  change  begins  to  appear  in  the  nomenclature  of 
the  district.  The  names  more  purely  Danish  be^me  less  frequent,  and  some  of  them, 
as  we  advance,  altogether  disappear.  On  the  other  hand,  Norwegian  names  become 
more  frequent  as  we  proceed,  till  we  arrive,  among  the  mountains  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  at  a  nomenclature  which  it  will  be  my  object  to  shew  is  more  purely 
Norwegian.  Here,  then,  is  evidently  another  and  a  distinct  immigration,  and  it  will  in 
the  next  place  be  our  object  to  investigate,  as  well  as  we  are  able,  the  probable  source 
from  which  this  immigration  proceeded.  Not,  as  we  have  just  seen,  firom  the  district 
of  the  ancient  Denelaga ;  still  more  evidently  not  across  the  border  fVom  Scotland,  for, 
as  Mr.  Worsaae  has  observed,  the  course  of  the  stream  may  be  distinctly  traced  as  run- 
ning in  the  opposite  direction.  Notwithstanding  the  strong  Scandinavian  element  to 
be  found  in  the  language  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  character  of  the  Lowland  Scotf,  the 
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number  of  Scandinavian  names  of  places  is  comparatively  small,  and  of  these,  the  most 
strongly  marked  are  to  be  fomid  along  the  Cumberland  border,  gradually  diminishing 
as  we  advance  further  into  the  interior.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  whatever  Scandina- 
vian element  exists  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  must  have  been  imparted  at  an  anterior 
period,  and  under  dijOferent  circumstances ;  that  a  fusion  of  races  had  already  taken 
place,  and  that  the  more  purely  Scandinavian  colonists  from  Cumberland  made  some 
encroachments  upon  this  territory,  which  was  already  settled.  The  whole  Scandinavian 
tide-mark,  so  to  speak,  along  the  Scottish  border,  is  that  of  a  more  recent  immigration 
proceeding  from  Cumberland,  or  from  the  shore  of  the  Solway. 

"  In  the  same  manner  it  may  be  shewn  that  the  Scandinavian  colonists  of  Cumber- 
land could  not  have  proceeded  across  the  island  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Northum- 
berland. Like  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  this  county  shews  strong  Scandinavian  traces 
in  its  dialect,  but  contains  a  limited  number  of  Scandinavian  names  of  places,  and  the 
boundary  of  the  two  counties  is  scarcely  more  distinctly  marked  than  the  change  in 
their  nomenclature." — (pp.  8,  9.) 

Were  it  not  for  the  great  uncertainty  that  exists  in  clearly  distinguishing 
between  the  languages  of  two  nations  or  peoples  so  closely  connected  as 
the  Norwegians  and  Danes,  we  should  be  inclined  to  regard  this  evidence 
conclusive  as  a  proof  of  the  fact  sought  to  be  established,  as,  with  reference 
to  the  Hellenic  cities  of  Southern  Italy,  that  Magna  Graecia  was  colonized 
by  men  from  the  far  distant  shores  of  Asia  Minor.  We  doubt  not,  how- 
ever, that  further  researches  will  throw  much  light  upon  this  interesting 
and  important  subject.  We  must  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Ferguson's 
chapter  on  the  sepulchral  remains  of  the  Northmen  and  Runic  inscriptions, 
which  deserves  more  than  a  cursory  notice.  We  cannot  refrain,  however, 
from  calling  attention  to  one  of  those  indisputable  signs  of  a  common 
origin  for  all  nations  of  the  earth,  of  which  the  apparent  impossibility  in 
tracing  the  links  can  only  be  dispelled  by  the  powerful  light  of  philologi- 
cal science : — 

"There  is  a  class  of  names  common  in  the  district,  and  which  are  interesting  as 
probably  referring  indirectly,  if  not  directly,  to  that  gp:eat  Assyrian  deity,  Baal,  Bel, 
or  Veil,  whose  worship,  in  various  forms,  extended  over  almost  the  whole  of  the  East. 
We  have  Hill-bell,  Bells,  and  Green  Bells,  in  Westmoreland;  BeU-hill,  near  Drigg, 
and  Cat-bells,  bordering  the  side  of  Dcrwentwater,  in  Cumberland.  Mr.  Carr  aim 
mentions,  in  his  'Qlossary  of  the  Craven  Dialect,'  similar  hills  upon  the  Yorkshire 
moors,  where  fires  have  once  been  lighted,  as  he  supposes,  in  honour  of  this  deity^  and 
which  are  still  called  Baal-hills."— (p.  95.) 

"  The  word  from  which  the  names  in  question  are,  however,  more  immediately  de- 
rived, is  probably  the  old  Norse  and  Anglo-Saxon  hot,  a  sacrificial  fire,  in  reference  to 
the  fires  which  used  to  be  lighted  upon  these  hills.  None  of  the  names  in  question  shew 
evidence  of  a  Celtic  origin,  unless  it  be  Catbells,  which  might  indeed  be  derived  from 
the  Celtic  ccui,  or  cat,  (a  grove,) — Catbells  signifying  the  'groves  of  Baal ;'  but  which 
is  more  probably  so  called — ^in  common  with  other  names  in  the  district,  as  Cats- 
geam — from  the  wild-cats  with  which  it  was  infested;  Catbells  signifying  simply 
•thecat-hills.'"— (p.  96.) 

The  significant  fact  of  the  root  hel  being  so  often  found  in  the  proper 
names  of  countries  between  which  there  is  not  the  least  apparent  con- 
nection, is  not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  this  enquiry : — 

**  The  name  of  Hclvellyn,  the  second  mountain  in  England,  may  perhaps  be  derived 
from  a  similar  origin :  we  find  in  Norway  the  names  of  Belling  Fjeld,  and  Bellinger 
Fjeld,  and  the  substitution  of  hill  (a  word  both  Anglo-Saxon  and  Scandinavian)  for 
fell,  would  bring  us  at  once  veiy  near  the  name,  the  letters  h  and  v  being  convertible ; 
or  if  we  take  the  name  of  Hill-bell,  by  adding  the  definite  article,  we  should  get 
Hillbellin,  which  by  a  natural  euphonic  change  would  make  Hellvcllyn.  While  in  the 
language  of  the  Celts  we  have  el,  *  a  height,'  according  to  Bullet,  £l-Velin  signifying 
'  the  hill  of  Bnal  or  Veli.'  Without,  then,  pronouncing  upon  the  exact  etymology  of 
the  name,  there  seems  a  probability  that  it  refers  directly  or  remotely  to  the  wide 
prevailing  worship  of  this  deity."— (p.  96.) 
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"  It  was  nnqaestioiiably  among  the  Celtic  inhabitantB  of  our  idand  that  this  worship 
was  celebrated  with  the  greatest  importance  and  solemnity.  Whether  it  was  pre- 
served among  them  simply  by  the  force  of  their  old  traditdons,  or  whether  its  revival 
in  greater  pomp  was  a  result  of  the  Fhcenician  intercourse,  we  cannot  now  determine ; 
but  it  is  curious  to  find  in  the  names  both  of  the  great  Carthaginian  leader  and  of  the 
valiant  British  chief  who  each  so  bravely  withstood  the  Roman  arms,  the  name  of  this 
god  assumed  as  a  title  of  honourable  distinction.  We  have  it  in  the  Punic  names 
Hannibal  and  Asdrubal,  and  the  ancient  British  Carribelin  and  Cunobelin.  We  have 
it  in  Baalam,  in  the  Assyrian  Belshazzar,  and  in  Jezebel,  the  great  protector  of  idolatry 
in  Israel,  who  so  faithfiilly  ftdfilled  the  promise  of  her  name.  Far  away  among  the 
hills  of  the  Antilibanus  lie  the  glorious  ruins  of  Baalbec,  the  temple  of  the  Sun ;  and 
here,  too,  his  altars  were  erected  and  perhaps  his  name  bestowed  on  many  a  beautiful 
English  hilL"— (p.  97.) 

"  The  conclusion"  of  Mr.  Ferguson's  little  volume  is  neither  the  least 
interesting  nor  least  worthy  of  notice.  We  have  pointed  out  to  us  the 
great  difference  between  the  impressions  left  on  the  country  by  the  Romans 
and  those  of  their  Teutonic  successors :  the  altars,  inscriptions,  and  coins 
of  the  former  are  scattered  plentifully  in  all  directions,  but  they  alone  are 
the  almost  only  witnesses,  independent  of  history,  that  the  standard  of  the 
'<  seven-hilled"  city  was  planted  on  our  soil.  On  the  other  hand,  we  need 
not  search  in  a  museum  for  the  footprints  of  our  I^orthem  ancestors ;  many 
a  hill  and  many  a  glen  still  bear  the  names  which  they  received  in  past 
ages  from  the  hardy  and  adventurous  sons  of  Scandinavia,  whilst  many  of 
our  most  familiar  and  homely  words  are  living  records  of  the  vast  influence 
exercised  by  the  descendants  of  Odin  upon  this  country.  We  cannot  do 
better  than  conclude  with  the  author's  own  words,  joining  heartily  with 
him  in  the  hope  expressed : — 

"  Finally,  may  I  express  a  hope  that  the  doser  relationship  which  has  of  late  years 
been  proved  between  ourselves  and  the  people  of  the  North  may  strengthen  our  sympa- 
thies with  those  simple  and  kindly  races  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  of  our  nationality, 
and  by  whom  those  ancient  ties  have  never  been  forgotten :  for  whether  on  the  fire- 
scorched  rocks  of  Iceland,  amid  the  great  pine-forerts  of  Sweden,— or  beneath  '  the 
midnight  sun'  of  Norway,  our  wandering  countrymen  find  ever  warm  hearts  and  open 
hands ;  and  even  in  the  capital  of  Denmark  no  harsh  memories  are  allowed  to  hiter- 
fere  with  the  welcome  of  an  Englishman.** 


VERSES  ADDRESSED  TO  WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR». 

WITH  TSAirSLATIOirS  FBOM  HIS  "  IDTLLIA  HIBOICA." 

Ah,  Laitdob,  what  a  joy  were  mine 
To  blend  my  humble  wreath  with  thine 

Of  sempiternal  bay ; 
Could  I  but  deftly  mterfbse 
The  accents  of  thy  Roman  muse 

With  my  untutored  lay ! 

*  "  My  dear  Sir :  I  hnd  no  idea  that  any  man  living  could  translate  my  Idylls.  Toa 
have  performed  the  first  admirably.  Proud  shall  I  be  if  you  continue  the  task  with 
all  the  others  of  them. 

"  I  return  your  proof  with  a  few  corrections;  a  very  few,  and  chiefiy  in  punctuation. 
I  abhor  dashes.  The  verses  you  do  me  the  honour  of  addressing  to  me  personally  wiU 
make  me  proud  for  life.  I  must  shew  them  to  the  young  ladies  who  patronize  a  man 
who  entered  his  83rd  year  yesterday. 

•*  Very  truly  yours, 

"W.  S.  Landob.'* 
€k)pjf  of  note  addrened  to  the  translaior. 
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On  Fairfield,  my  Soracte's  brow. 

The  snows  lie  wreathed ;  and  keen  winds  plough 

The  mere,  my  Larian  lake ; 
But  bencUng  o'er  thy  classic  page, 
I  heed  not  thoagh  the  tempest's  rage 

My  mountun-cottage  shake. 

I  seem  to  stand  in  Mincio's  grove. 
And  list  how  Pan  with  Cupid  strove. 

While  Virgil  wakes  the  shell : 
Yet  in  thy  varied  verse  I  trace 
Something  surpassing  Maro*s  grace, — 

A  power  of  deeper  spelL 

Beyond  the  bright  Iberian  fount. 
Above  the  old  bi-forked  mount. 

Where  Phoebus  erst  held  sway, 
Thy  muse  can  urge  her  danng  course. 
And  rise  undazzled  to  the  source 

Of  empyrean  day. 

Yet,  Landor,  thou  wilt  not  disdain 
To  list  these  echoes  of  thy  strain. 

And  teach  my  willing  hand 
To  strike  the  lyre  I  shaped  from  thine 
(Ah  might  I  catch  its  fire  divine !) 

In  my  rude  mountain-bind. 

C. 


CUPID  AND  PAN. 

AN  IDYLL. 
From  the  Latin  of  W.  8.  Landor, 

Cupid,  discovering  Pan  in  slumber  laid, 
Slipt  off  the  decent  cloak  a  goat's-ckin  made. 
And  plucked  with  spiteful  hand  his  shaggy  locks ; 
But  Pan  kept  snoring  on,  and  dreamt  of  flocks, 
5.  And  of  the  long-enduring  snows  that  hide 
The  early  herbage  on  the  mountain's  side ; 
j  Nor  felt  his  twitches  more  than  some  old  oak 

\  Through  its  tough  rind  a  passing  stripling  stroke ; 

Nor  woke  he  when  the  boy  his  pipe  espied, 
!  10.  And  gently  to  his  lips  the  reeds  applied. 

"  By  Jove  !  these  gods  Arcadian  sleep  amain ! " 
Exclaimed  the  imp  :  '*  Him  wakeful  spouse  in  vain 
,^  '*  Might  objurgate  ! "     Then,  with  upheaving  chest, 

Once  more  the  syrinx  to  his  lips  he  prest, 
:  15.  And  blew  so  shrilly  that,  with  one  great  bound, 

*  Areas,  his  ears  still  quivering  at  the  sound, 

I^eapt  from  his  leafy  couch.     But  the  winged  boy 
More  nimble  was  than  he,  and  screamed  for  joy 
At  Pan's  dismay. 

**  Ill-doing  imp !  '*  Fan  cried : 
20.  **  Thou  darest  not  lay  bow  and  shafts  aside ! " 
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**  Dare  I  not  ?  "  answered  Love  ;  "  Goat-foot  shall  know 
"  To  vanquish  him  there  needs  nor  shaft  nor  bow !  " 
So  vaunting,  lightly  to  the  sward  he  sprung. 
And  his  bright  bow  and  quiver  from  him  flung. 
25.  "  'Twould  shame  me,  boy,"  cried  Pan,  **  to  fight  with  thee  ! " 

"  Shame  thee  it  shall ;  for  vanquisht  thou  shalt  be !  '* 

Cried  Eros :  •'  Now,  come  on !  Goat-foot,  come  on  ! " 
As  when  some  bird  of  plumage  rare  has  flown 

Into  the  light-mesht  net,  with  eager  haste, 
30.  Yet  careful  lest  its  beauty  he  should  waste. 

The  fowler  strives  to  take  it,  so  the  god 

Rolled  his  green  eyes,  and  stretched  his  arms  abroad 

To  clutch  the  flitting  boy,  whose  rosy  grace 

To  deadly  paleness  now  seemed  yielding  place. 
35.  Thus  have  we  seen  in  some  first  day  of  spring, 

While  youth  were  sporting  with  the  disc  or  ring. 

The  sudden  snow-flakes  fill  the  silent  air, 

And  clothe  their  flushing  cheeks  and  foreheads  fair. 

"  Begone  !"  cried  baffled  Pan  :  "  Flit  hence,  thou  elf! 
40.  *'  And  keep  thy  taunts  for  children  like  thyself! 

'^  Scarce  fifteen  summers  hast  thou  seen,  and  thou 

"  Barest  the  terrors  of  my  grizzled  brow !    . 
45.  "  Away  thou  imp !  Away  thou  beardless  prig ! 

"  Or  thou  shalt  howl  beneath  a  willow  twig." 
By  shame  and  fiiry  fired,  with  one  great  blow, 

Cupid  now  sought  to  quell  his  burly  foe : 

His  quick  eye  marked  where,  bared  of  spotted  cloak, 
50.  Pan's  hairy  breast  lay  open  to  his  stroke ; 

And  swift  as  stooping  hawk,  or  Jove's  red  brand, 

His  arm  descended ;  Pan  the  fiedling  hand 

Arrested,  but  as  quickly  dropt  again, 

And  blew  his  palm,  and  danced  with  very  pain, 
55.  For  like  red  steel  it  glowed.     Then  in  such  gras^ 

As  wrestlers  use.  Fan  sought  his  foe  to  clasp ; 

With  limbs  entwined  they  struggled  as  for  life. 

Yet  Pan  no  longer  cared  to  close  the  strife ; 

For  as  he  strains  the  fair  boy  to  his  side 
60.  Through  his  rude  frame  insidious  tremors  glide  ; 

(Ah  Pan !  thou  dealest  with  a  subtile  foe !) 

But  Cupid  held  his  own  ;  and  to  and  fro 

Over  the  trampled  turf  they  swayed  ;  at  length. 

Uplifted  by  the  rude  superior  strength 

Of  Areas,  and  thrice  whirled  his  head  around, 
65.  The  dauntless  wrestler  smote  the  trembling  ground. 
The  victor  shouted  triumph  ;  but  the  guile 

Of  Cupid  overmatched  him ;  for  the  while 

Pan  stooped  to  chafe  his  bruised  limbs,  and  sought 

To  soothe  the  woes  his  own  rough  arm  had  wrought. 
70.  Cupid  with  unseen  hand  a  feather  drew 

From  his  right  shoulder,  and  thus  armed  anew, 

Sprung  up  and  plunged  it  in  his  victor's  eyes. 

Then  woods,  rocks,  vales  resounded  with  the  cries 
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Of  hapless  Fan ;  bright  flowing  Ladon  gave 
75.  To  reedy  marsh  and  pool  his  startled  wave ; 

Alpheus  trembled ;  the  Maenalian  peaks 

Echoed  to  Stymphalus  those  frantic  shrieks ; 

And  Pholoe  and  Cyllene  sent  again 

Pan's  loud  lament  to  Tegea's  fruitful  plain. 
80.  Scared  by  his  wail,  the  winged  steed  that  fed 

On  far  Parnassus  tossed  his  beamy  head, 

And  snorting  plunged  adown  the  giddy  steep, 

Nor  stayed  his  flight  till  hid  in  forest  deep. 

"  Evo,  Evoe  !"  Cupid  cried ;  while  Pan 
85.  This  woful  plaint  with  thickening  sobs  began : 
"  Ah  never  more  shall  I  my  fields  behold ! 

"  Nor  when  the  zeph)rrs  loosen  winter's  cold, 

**  And  mountain- rivulets  cast  their  icy  chains 

"And  leap  in  flashing  torrents  to  the  plains, 
90.  "  Shall  I  be  gladdened  with  their  new-bom  glee ! 

"  No  more,  no  more,  shall  the  bright  heavens  to  me 

**  Bring  vernal  joy ;  nor  golden  Hesper  lead 

"  His  starry  flock !    Ah  me !  undone  indeed ! 

"  A  sightless  helpless  wanderer  I  must  roam 
95.  **  0*er  the  green  earth  without  or  hope  or  home. 

**  Ah  Cupid,  pity  me !  I  seek  not  now 

"  The  victor's  wreath ;  let  it  adorn  thy  brow ; 

'*  But  lend  thy  guiding  hand.''     Thus  Areas  spoke. 

While  o'er  his  rugged  cheeks  the  big  tears  broke ; 
100.  And  Cupid  pitying  answered  his  appeal : 

"  Be  cheered.  Pan  ;  myself  thy  wound  will  heal  !'* 

Then  gathering  with  quick  hands  rare  herbs  and  flowers, 

He  said  :  "  O  Pan  !  this  solemn  pact  be  ours, 

**  That  these,  my  trophies,  shall  adorn  thy  brow 
105.  "Till  I  release  thee  from  them  :  swearest  thou  ?'* 

The  humbled  god  then  swore  by  Jove  and  Fate, 

And  Cupid  hastened  a  fresh  wreath  to  plait. 

First,  amaranth  he  took  ;  but  frail  as  bright. 

The  flower  broke  short ;  then  chose  he  roses  white ; 
110.  (In  early  times  no  other  hue,  I  ween. 

Than  purest  white  adorned  the  flower's  fair  queen;) 
\  Next  pale  narcissus,  and  the  violet, 

V  And  hly,  in  the  wreath  he  deftly  set. 

Still  mingling  as  he  wove,  with  curious  care, 
115.  Some  leaves  and  flowers  of  form  and  virtues  rare ; 

One  little  sprig  of  myrtle  closed  his  toil. 

Deep  groaned  the  god,  and  gnashed  his  teeth  the  while 

Cupid  the  wreath  o'er  his  slant  forehead  drew, 

And  hid  his  eyes  and  half  his  nose  from  view. 
120.  Areas  thus  quelled,  the  Hamadryads  found 
^  Unwonted  peace,  and  fearless  danced  around 

Their  favourite  trees,  and  gaily  trilled  their  songs. 

But  Pan,  unable  to  endure  such  wrongs, 

Hastened  to  Paphos.     Him  with  haughty  air 
125.  Bright  Aphrodite  met,  and  scorned  his  prayer : 
5 
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'*  We  will  not  ease  thee  of  a  single  flower ! 

**  Go,  and  bear  hence  these  trophies  of  our  power ; 

"  And  wear  them  till  our  potent  son  shall  please 

**  Of  his  own  grace  to  grant  thee  full  release. 
130.  **  Go,  hie  thee,  Goat-foot,  to  thy  woods;  and  know 

**  Who  flouts  at  Cupid,  flouts  at  his  own  woe ! 

"But  Pan,  that  wreath  once  dropt,  no  more  for  thee 

"  Shall  my  own  flowers  too  fair  a  garland  be ; 

"  Rude  as  thyself,  no  coronal  be  thine 
135.  *'  Save  spiky  branches  of  the  mountain-pine.** 


SIE  CHARLES  NAPIER*. 


"  A  WAYWAUD  life  of  adventure  has  been  mine !"  wrote  Charles  Napier 
himself:  "  a  good  romance  it  would  make,  full  of  accidents  by  flood  and 
field,  stories  of  love,  and  war,  and  shipwreck,  and  escapes  of  all  kinds." 
Certainly  this  was  very  true ;  these  volumes  give  us  no  ordinary  history, 
and  the  history  of  no  ordinary  man.  The  qualities  of  the  man,  indeed,  were 
more  uncommon  than  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  developed ;  in 
fact,  it  is  these  peculiar  qualities  in  himself  which  give  the  colouring  of 
romance  to  his  career.  In  outward  course,  the  life  of  many  a  man  has  been 
more  brilliant,  and,  so  to  speak,  more  glorious  than  his ;  but  to  his  inner 
life,  as  this  memoir  reveals  it,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  parallel.  There 
was  something  essentially  heroic  in  Charles  Napier's  character  :  its  refined 
honour,  its  dauntless  courage,  its  mingled  sternness  and  tenderness,  seem 
to  belong  more  to  the  days  of  chivalry  than  to  our  prosaic  age.  It  was  not 
surprising  that  he  was  not  comprehended  or  appreciated  as  he  should  have 
been.  His  modes  of  thinking  upon  many  subjects  must  have  been  infinitely 
staggering  to  the  understandings  of  the  worldly-wise ;  and  it  is  not  strangcj, 
if  they  found  it  difficult  to  realize  that  the  man  who  could  entertain  and  act 
up  to  such  principles,  could  be,  also,  really  one  of  the  most  wise  and  efficient 
of  practical  men, 

Charles  Napier  belonged  to  a  remarkable  family.  On  the  one  side  he 
was  descended  from  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  and  Charles  the  Second 
of  England ;  and  on  the  other  from  the  great  Montrose,  and  from  the  in- 
ventor of  logarithms ;  whilst  of  his  immediate  kindred,  one  aunt  was  the 
mother  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  and  another  of  Charles  Fox.  His 
mother,  herself,  only  narrowly  escaped  being  queen  of  England.  It  was  a 
nobler  fortune  for  her  to  become  the  wife  of  the  true  and  gallant  gentleman 
from  whom  her  illustrious  sons  inherited  all  their  loftiest  virtues.  Of  these 
sons,  the  subject  of  the  book  before  us  was  the  eldest.  He  was  born  at 
Whitehall,  upon  the  10th  of  August,  1782.  Like  so  many  other  distin- 
guished men,  his  childhood  was  marked  by  great  physical  weakness : 
whilst  all  his  brothers  were  tall  and  stout,  he  was  but  a  little  fellow.  He 
was,  moreover,  a  very  grave  and  retiring  boy,  in  whom  a  casual  observer 
would  have  found  nothing  by  any  means  extraordinary.  It  was  oilly  when 
anything  was  to  be  done  that  other  people  either  lacked  ability  or  resolution 
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to  do,  that  he  evinced  any  indications  of  his  true  calibre.  Onoei  ^hen  be 
was  only  six  years  of  age,  there  came  to  the  town  where  he  raided  with 
his  family,  in  Ireland,  a  most  uncouth,  hideous-looking  showman,  half- 
naked,  and  with  frightful,  wild,  matted  red  hair.  One  of  the  tricks  the 
*'  ogre"  exhibited  was  to  balance  a  ladder  on  his  chin.  To  mount  this  ladder, 
and  be  thus  raised  on  high,  all  the  spectators  of  the  feat,  in  spite  of  the 
geiitleman*s  polite  and  repeated  invitations,  testitied  a  very  decided  disin- 
clination. Colonel  Napier,  who  was  present  with  his  son,  enquired  of  the 
child  whether  he  would  venture.  The  little  fellow  hesitated  for  a  minute, 
and  then  said,  *'  Tes  ;''  and  allowed  himself  to  be  borne  alofl.  This  anec- 
dote furnishes  a  striking  example  of  the  future  soldier*s  character.  Napier 
was  not  one  of  the  men  who  do  not  know  fear  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  seems 
to  have  had  a  particularly  acute  sense  of  personal  peril ;  his  courage  was, 
at  all  times,  the  result  of  pure  strength  of  will  and  intellect.  How  great 
this  strength  was,  the  history  of  his  childhood  and  youth  alone  proves 
signally.  The  idea  of  the  organization  of  his  school-fellows  into  a  military 
corps  to  aid  in  defending  Ireland  during  the  insurrections  which  were  then 
menacing  her,  was  itself  a  bold  one  ;  but  the  affair  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  wonderful  instance  it  affords  of  the  power  and  resolution  of  its  young 
originator*s  mind.  In  command  of  boys  many  years  older  than  himself,  and 
under  great  personal  disadvantage,  it  was  no  small  task  for  a  lad  of  fourteen 
to  maintain  authority  over  a  troop  composed  of  such  discordant  and  turbu- 
lent elements  as  the  one  seems  to  have  been  of  which  he  was  leader.  Main- 
tained, however,  this  authority  always  was  most  fully.  With  the  young 
general,  indeed,  the  matter  was  not  a  mere  boy's  game ;  he  looked  upon  it 
as  real,  earnest,  serious  business,  and  as  such  treated  it.  He  not  only  gave 
orders,  but  also  enforced  obedience  ;  and  in  cases  of  contumacy,  would 
administer  justice  with  the  impartiality  and  immovability  of  a  miniature 
Brutus. 

Napier  obtained  his  commission  at  the  early  age  of  twelve  years ;  but  it 
was  not  until  he  was  seventeen,  namely,  in  1799,  that  he  really  *'  entered 
public  life."  He  began  his  military  career  as  aide-de-camp  to  Sir  James 
Duff,  then  commanding  the  Limerick  district ;  but  in  the  following  year  he 
obtained  a  lieutenancy  in  the  Rifle  Corps,  and  quitted  Ireland.  The  next 
few  years  of  his  life  were  not  such  as  were  calculated  to  increase  his  affec- 
tion for  a  profession  of  which,  at  the  outset,  he  was  not  very  ardently 
enamoured.  Certainly,  Napier  never  loved  war  for  its  own  sake  ;  but  his 
natural  activity  of  temperament  must  have  rendered  the  routine  of  a  soldier's 
life  when  not  on  actual  service,  singularly  disgusting.  Not  even  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  under  Sir  John  Moore's  discipline  at  the  camp  of  Shorn- 
cliff  could  have  quite  relieved  the  unmitigated  dulness  of  his  position ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  only  now  and  then  that  we  meet,  in  his  letters,  with  any 
ebullition  of  impatience :  in  this,  as  in  every  other  situation  of  his  life,  his 
philosophy  under  unpleasant  circumstances,  and  his  rigorous  application  to 
duty,  were  exemplary.  To  abundantly  active  service,  however,  he  was 
called  at  last.  In  his  twenty-seventh  year  we  flnd  him  commanding  the 
50th  regiment  upon  the  fleld  of  Corunna.  His  own  graphic  description  of 
that  terrible  day  has  been  so  often  quoted  lately,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
repeat  it.  It  will  suffice  to  state  that,  after  exerting  himself  with  the  most 
brilliant  courage,  he  was  flnally  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  After  a  short 
captivity,  however,  he  was  released  by  the  generous  gallantry  of  Marshal 
Ney.  Being  still  virtually  a  prisoner,  a  somewhat  long  detention  in  England 
followed ;  but  in  the  spring  of  1810  he  was  again  in  the  Peninsula,  under 
Wellington.     In  the  battle  of  Busaco  he  received  that  frightful  wound,  of 
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which,  through  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  never  ceased  to  feel  the  effects. 
The  history  of  thii  wound  is  eminently  characteristic.  The  fire  had  grown 
80  terrible  at  one  part  of  the  encounter,  that  every  officer,  except  himself, 
had  dismounted.  It  was  in  vain  he  was  entreated  to  follow  the  example  of 
his  companions ;  he  peremptorily  refused  to  do  so,  or  even  to  put  on  his 
cloak.  To  a  request  to  take  the  latter  precaution,  his  answer  was,  '^  No ! 
This  is  the  uniform  of  my  regiment,  and  in  it  I  will  shew,  or  fall  this  day  !*' 
The  next  instant  he  fell,  with  a  ball  through  the  face. 

For  these  wounds  and  services,  however,  the  reward  was  but  grudgingly 
bestowed, — younger  men  and  younger  officers  were  promoted  before  him ; 
and  it  was  only  afler  much  delay  that  he  at  length  obtained  a  lieutenant- 
colonelcy  in  the  102nd  Regiment, — a  regiment,  as  his  biographer  insists 
with  reasonable  soreness,  of  notoriously  bad  character. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  do  more  than  note  the  most  important  circum- 
stances of  Sir  Charles's  career,  and  must,  therefore,  pass  over  the  period  of 
his  connection  with  this  ill-reputed  regiment,  which,  however,  under  his 
judicious  and  able  discipline  speedily  became  ill-reputed  no  longer.  We 
must  pass  over  the  period  during  which  he  was  stationed  with  it  in  Ber- 
muda, and  that  of  his  service  with  it  in  America.  We  must  also  pass  over 
the  period  of  his  sojourn  at  the  Military  College  at  Farnham,  where,  in 
1817,  he  gained  a  first-class  certificate.  In  1818  he  was  appointed  Inspect- 
ing Field-Officer  in  the  Ionian  Isles^  and  in  1822  Military  Resident  of 
Cephalonia.  This  latter  appointment  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  display- 
ing his  character  under  a  new  aspect, — an  aspect  which  was,  undoubtedly, 
no  little  surprising  to  most  of  his  friends,  and  which  to  a  few  of  them 
proved  itself  no  little  annoying,  either.  Charles  Napier's  principles  of 
action  were,  indeed,  a  great  deal  too  earnest  and  energetic  to  chime  in  well 
with  the  "  how-not-to-do-it"  policy  of  the  generality  of  high  government 
functionaries ;  these  gentlemen  looked  upon  his  proceedings  with  a  horror 
and  amazement  very  much  like  that  with  which  Mr.  Clarence  Tite  Barnacle 
regarded  poor  Arthur  Clennam.  We  might  pardon  them  a  little  astonish- 
ment, however,  if  they  had  felt  no  worse  than  that  at  the  system  of  adminis- 
tration pursued  by  their  new  resident  in  Cephalonia.  It  was  indeed  mar- 
vellous, both  in  its  activity  and  its  efiects.  The  state  of  the  island  at  the 
time  of  his  arrival  on  it  was  miserable  and  discreditable  in  the  extreme. 
"  Everything,"  our  author  assures  us,— 

"sensate  and  insensate,  required  a  vigorous  interposition  of  corrective  power;  for 
social  relations  were  at  the  lowest  point  compatible  with  any  civilization,  and  the 
topography  opposed  the  greatest  obstacles  to  amelioration.  The  Black  Mountain,  and 
that  of  Kanilamgada,  the  first  more  than  five  thousand  feet  high,  domineered,  and 
with  their  tongues  and  connecting  ridges  formed  valleys  too  isolated  for  traffic.  The 
inhabitants  viewed  each  other  as  strangers,  and  even  made  war  at  the  instigation  of 
their  seignors,  who  were  tyrannical  and  bloody :  one  had  not  long  before  put  twenty 
prisoners  to  death  in  cold  blood,  and  the  law  was  silent !  indeed,  it  was  common  for  a 
seignor  to  sit  in  court  and  direct  the  judges.  Lawless  judicature  was,  however,  very ' 
prevalent^  and  the  state  of  the  prisons  horrible.  The  fear  of  plague  from  the  continent 
was  strong,  and  the  quarantine  laws  sanguinary ;  yet  bands,  and  even  single  men,  fre- 
quently descended  on  the  coast  to  murder,  ravish,  and  carry  away  children  for  slaves. 
Agriculture  was  almost  lost  as  an  art,  inland  traffic  there  was  none,  commerce  lan- 
guished, fisheries  were  neglected,  and  all  the  resources  of  the  island  were  disregarded, 
though  the  people  were  intelligent  and  i^t." 

The  very  greatness  of  the  need  of  reformation  of  course  made  the  task 
of  efiTecting  it  the  more  formidable,  and  withal  the  more  uninviting.  But 
Napier  was  not  the  man  to 

"  live  to  say.  This  thing's  to  do," 
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when  he  had 

"  cause,  and  will,  and  strength,  and  means 
To  do  't." 

Ue  was  no  sooner  fairly  settled  at  his  post  than  he  began  operations. 
He  renovated  the  courts  of  law,  organized  an  efficient  police,  held  out  en- 
couragement to  industrial  pursuits,  established  markets  and  fisheries,  com- 
menced  roads  through  the  mountains,  and  built  quays,  lighthouses,  hospitals, 
and  new  prisons.  The  superintendence  of  all  these  numerous  undertakings, 
instead  of  being  entrusted  to  subordinates,  was  invariably  performed  by 
himself;  nor  did  he  limit  his  own  part  merely  to  superintendence :  did 
any  unusual  danger  present  itself,  or  was  any  serious  obstacle  to  be  over- 
come, his  personal  aid  was  always  ready.  Writing  to  his  mother  at  this 
time,  he  says,  "  I  take  no  rest  myself,  and  give  nobody  else  any ;"  a  state- 
ment which  may  be  very  easily  believed,  when  it  is  considered  what  he 
achieved.  Of  the  vastness  and  diversity  of  labours,  and  of  the  difficulties 
under  which  many  of  them  were  carried  on,  some  notion  will  be  furnished 
by  the  following  passage : — 

**  The  road  over  the  Black  Mountain  was  above  a  hundred  miles  long,  in  elevation 
Httle  below  Napoleon's  road  over  Mount  Cenis,  and  constructed  with  better  gradients. 
Yet  its  author  was  no  monarch  with  unlimited  power,  unbounded  financial  means,  and 
the  choice  of  a  thousand  engineers  to  back  up  his  genius.  He  was  a  subordinate  con- 
trolled and  thwarted  by  an  envious  superior,  who  niggardly  supplied  him  with  money ; 
yet  his  success  was  that  of  an  unfettered  genius.  Abating  all  difficulties,  he  with 
extreme  economy  overcame  extreme  parsimony ;  and  many  of  his  works — such  as  his 
market-place — were  very  remunerative.  The  difference  of  cost  bt^tween  his  enterprises 
and  those  of  the  same  nature  undertaken  in  England  and  Corfu  would  be  incredible,  if 
vouchers  did  not  exist  in  proof:  what  in  England  would  cost  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  he  executed  in  Cephalonia  for  ten  thousand— allowance  made  for  difference  of 
living,  which  was  but  slight.  But  the  objects  of  his  government  were  so  various,  that 
the  greatest  versatility  of  mind  was  requisite  to  push  on  towards  all.  One  day  he  had 
to  draw  up  the  most  minute  instructions  for  the  labourers  and  overseers  of  the  road ; 
on  another  to  make  plans  and  estimates  for  the  military  defences  of  Argostoli ;  on  a 
third  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  courts  of  justice,  and  to  correct  the  sophistry  and 
erroneous  conclusions  of  judges.^' 

His  career  of  usefulness  at  Cephalonia,  however,  was  doomed  to  be  pre- 
fliaturely  cut  off.  His  measures,  as  we  have  said,  were  too  positive  and 
too  successful  to  be  palatable  to  the  heads  of  affairs.  A  treacherous  war- 
fare was  waged  against  him  by  the  "  envious  superior'*  adverted  to  in  the 
preceding  extract,  which  ended  in  procuring  his  removal  from  a  position 
which  he  had  only  filled  too  faithfully  and  too  well. 

Napier's  next  appearance  in  public  life  was  as  military  commander  in 
the  North  of  England  during  the  Chartist  agitations  of  1 839  and  the  two 
following  years.  It  was  a  post  of  difficulty  and  responsibility,  but  one  for 
which,  by  his  clearness  of  judgment  and  promptness  and  decision  of  action, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  his  benevolence  and  genuine  horror  of  bloodshed  on 
the  other,  he  was  peculiarly  fitted.  He  distinctly  saw  the  nature  of  the 
evil  he  was  opposed  to,  and  distinctly  saw  its  remedy  was  not  in  violence. 
He  saw  that  the  leaders  were  the  really  blameable  parties ;  that  the  people 
themselves  were  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  and  that  the  course  of 
wisdom  and  humanity  was  to  endeavour,  by  gentleness  and  tact,  to  shake 
the  confidence  of  the  latter  in  the  infallibility  and  patriotism  of  these 
leaders ;  and  whilst  striving  to  convince  them  that  their  sufferings  were 
actually  considered  and  commiserated,  to  prove  to  them  the  egregious  folly 
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of  a  starving  and  untrained  mob  attempting  to  redress  their  wrongs  by  in- 
volving themselves  in  hostilities  with  a  force  highly  disciplined,  and  with 
abundant  means  to  carry  on  a  prolonged  struggle.  And  these  opinions 
were  not  allowed  to  evaporate  in  mere  theorizing.  His  whole  line  of  con- 
duct was  in  accordance  with  them :  on  all  occasions  he  sought,  as  far  as 
opportunity  permitted,  either  by  argument  or  by  good-humoured  stratagem, 
to  prevent  collision.  Some  of  his  artifices  were  ingenious  and  diverting. 
Once, — 

*'  Having  ascertained  that  the  great  body  of  the  chartists  had  an  absurd  confidence  in 
five  brass  cannon  which  they  had  concealed,  he  secretly  invited  an  inflaential  leader, 
of  whose  good  sense  he  had  formed  a  fitvourable  opionion,  to  come  to  the  barrack  at  a 
given  time  when  the  royal  gunners  were  prepared  to  handle  their  pieces  as  in  action, 
taking  the  carriages  to  pieces,  and  remounting,  &c.  Thb  proof  of  the  superiority  with 
which  the  royal  guns  would  be  worked  in  a  fight  convinced  the  Chartist  witness,  and 
his  report  had  a  powerful  eflfect." 

By  such  measures  as  these  he  contrived,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  to 
evince  the  peaceableness  of  his  disposition  towards  his  opponents,  and  to 
shew  them  that  any  aggressive  movement  on  their  parts  would  be  met  with 
the  sternest  resistance ;  and  they  seem  to  have  quite  understood  him.  In 
a  letter  to  Lord  Fitzroy  he  himself  tells  the  following  anecdote,  which 
sufi&ciently  proves  in  what  sort  of  estimation  his  tactics  were  held.  He 
savs : — 

"  Last  week  I  drew  out  the  garrison,  posting  a  chain  of  picquets,  which  would,  on 
an  inroad  by  the  Chartists  of  Sutton  and  Arnold,  bar  entry  into  Nottingham.  Three 
days  ago,  a  riHeraan  drinking  in  a  public-house  was  asked  by  a  countryman,  '  Why 
did  your  Qeneral  take  out  the  solders  ?'  The  rifieman,  not  wishing  to  say  what  he 
thoup:ht,  answered,  '  Our  General  is  a  doctor  as  well  as  a  General,  and  as  the  weather 
was' fine  he  thought  a  little  exercise  would  be  good  for  the  men's  health.'  'Don't 
gammon  me  to'Uh  your  doctor,*  said  the  man,  and  took  from  his  breast  a  plan  with  the 
position  of  each  picquet  marked,  having  rifleman  and  dragoons  written  over  each,  and 
the  exact  number  of  men.  '  None  of  your  doctor  gammon :  no  one  could  get  into  the 
town  to  help  his  friend  without  the  GeneraPs  leave  /' " 

It  is  painful  to  turn,  at  this  period,  from  Napier's  public  correspondence 
to  the  few  records  that  are  presented  of  his  private  history.  In  the  first 
we  see  a  man  apparently  in  the  very  fullest  enjoyment  of  life  and  strength, 
busy,  animated,  self-reliant ;  in  the  last  there  is  shadowed  forth  a  picture, 
that  we  only  barely  recognise  as  a  portrait,  of  one  on  whom  old  age  is  * 
bearing  down  quickly,  and  who,  yet  smarting  from  afiSictions  of  the  past, 
tells,  as  it  seems  to  him  too  surely,  by  the  gathering  in  the  heavens,  that 
the  future  has  in  store  for  him  bitterer  affliction  still : — 

"  Blindness !" — so  runs  at  one  time  the  pathetic  entry  in  the  journal, — *'  BlinHness ! 
My  God  what  an  awful  thought !  it  makes  my  blood  run  cold.  Perhaps  I  may  die  first, 
and  be  spared  that  sufiering.  My  poor  mother !  How  I  think  of  her  sufiering,  and 
sometimes  reproach  myself  for  not  remaining  for  ever  at  her  side ;  but  I  did  all  things 
as  she  wished.  My  own  hour  of  darkness  now  comes  apace, — I  must  bid  adieu  to 
reality  for  ever !  Nor  face,  nor  form,  nor  aught  will  be  seen  more  by  me ;  all  must  be 
imagination,  except  pain,  until  blessed,  welcomed  death  comes  to  send  me  to  those 
who  are  gone !" 

A  very  little  while  after  these  sentences  were  written,  and  the  writer  of 
them,  then  in  his  sixtieth  year,  was  departing  to  a  distant  country,  with  a 
career  awaiting  him  which  for  laboriousness  and  brilliancy  has  seldom  been 
surpassed.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  passing,  that  throughout  the  whole 
of  his  previous  life,  the  hero  of  Scinde  had  always  repelled  with  the  utmost 
repugnance  the  idea  of  service  in  India. 

Arriving  in  Bombay  in  December,  1841,  it  was  nearly  nine  months  be- 
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fore  Sir  Charles  proceeded  to  Scinde.  The  journey  from  Bombay  to  Kurra- 
chee  was  singularly  disastrous.  The  vessel  had  scarcely  left  the  harbour, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  cholera  on  board,  and  during  the 
short  (voyage  more  than  fifty  of  the  passengers  had  fallen  victims  to  the 
terrible  mdady ;  to  add  to  the  misfortune,  the  sailors,  in  their  terror,  be- 
took themselves  to  drinking,  and  their  incapacity  caused  the  danger  from 
shipwreck  to  be  almost  as  great  as  that  from  pestilence, 

Aifairs  at  Scinde  at  this  time  wore  anything  but  a  promising  aspect  as 
regarded  the  English.  The  reigning  native  power  in  the  country  was  that  of 
the  Ameers,  princes  of  the  Belooch  family,  who  had  entirely  subjected  the 
Scindians.  By  the  treaties  between  the  Ameers  and  the  English,  however, 
it  was  stipulated,  amongst  other  conditions,  that  the  latter  were  to  have 
"paramount  authority  in  Scinde,  with  possession  of  Kurrachee,  Sukkur, 
Bukker,  Koree,  Shikarpoor,  and  a  chain  of  posts  by  Dadur  to  the  Bolan 
pass."  But  tlie  British  arms  had  of^ate  met  with  singularly  ill-success  in 
India ;  the  terms  of  the  treaties  were  either  eluded  or  openly  disregarded 
by  the  Ameers,  who  grew  careless  and  rebellious,  and  incited  the  mountain 
tribes  to  aid  them  in  driving  their  enemies  from  their  territories ;  in  fact,  it 
was  apparent  that  the  British  rule  in  Scinde  was  tottering.  The  task  that 
presented  itself  to  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  no  other  than  to  redeem  the 
honour  of  his  countiy.  In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  his  command  in  the  North 
of  England,  he  would  most  willingly  have  accomplished  his  purpose  without 
employing  force ;  but  if  force  must  be  employed,  he  was  resolved  now,  as 
determinately  as  in  the  former  instance,  that  there  should  be  no  half-mea- 
sures ;  and  it  soon  became  evident  to  him  that  no  ground  was  to  be  gained 
with  his  cunning  adversaries  by  encountering  them  with  their  own  weapons, 
and  that  the  only  way  to  teach  them  submission  was  to  convince  them  by 
a  severe  lesson  that  their  power  was  not  what  they  took  it  to  be.  Some 
such  confidence  as  the  Chartists  had  put  in  their  five  brass  cannon,  did 
the  Ameers  place  in  Emaun  Ghur,  a  fortress  which,  from  its  distance  in 
the  desert — a  hundred  miles — they  imagined  to  be  invulnerable.  Napier, 
accordingly,  determined  to  shew  them  that  this  confidence  was,  afler  all,  a 
very  vain  one,  when  they  had  to  deal  with  Englishmen ;  he  determined  to 
take  Emaun  Qhur : — 

"The  Ameers  believe,"  he  write?,  "  that  tbey  can  harass  us  by  petty  waHare,  and  if 
we  assemble,  that  they  can  fall  back  on  Emann  Ghur,  and  the  bank  of  the  Narra,  where 
we  cannot  follow.  While  this  feeling  exists,  they  will  always  think  themselves  inde- 
pendent and  safe ;  but  I  think  Emaun  Qhur  may  be  reached,  and  they  l>c  tanght  that 
they  have  no  rciiige  from  oor  power,  no  resource  but  good  behaviour :  Scinde  will  then 
be  quiet.  If  I  fail  it  will  do  harm,  yet  the  attempt  must  be  made,  or  Sdnde  will 
never  be  quiet,  ~  and  it  is  worth  the  risk.  I  know  I  shall  do  it,  but  the  risks  are  very 
great." 

The  risks  were  great  indeed  !  The  enemy's  horsemen  were  swarming  on 
all  sides,  and  from  the  uncertainty  as  to  a  sufficient  supply  of  water,  the 
General  was  unable  to  take  with  him  more  than  five  hundred  men ;  then 
there  was  to  transport  these  five  hundred  men,  with  all  the  attendant  train 
necessary  to  a  long  march,  and  with  heavy  artillery,  over  tracks  into  which 
no  European  had  ever  before  ventured  : — 

"  A  wild  place,"  says  the  journal  at  one  halting-place, — "  very  little  food  for  camels ; 
one  well,  which  we  exhausted  quickly,  but  plenty  on  the  camels ;  immense  sand-hills^ 
like  the  ridges  of  a  sea,  passed  with  much  labour;  but  we  got  the  guns  over." 

Again : — 

"  The  sands  we  passed  yesterday — indeed,  for  the  last  two  or  three  days— 'Were  very 
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wild  and  deep ;  yesterday  it  was  like  a  sea,  or  rather  like  a  vast  pUun  of  roand  hills 
and  groteaqae-shaped  ground,  deeply  covered  with  drifted  sand,  channelled  or  rihhed 
with  little  lines  like  sand  on  the  sea-shore,  and  full  of  shells/' 

And  again : — 

"Our  eyes  are  full  of  sand,  ears  full  of  sand,  noses  full,  mouths  full,  and  teeth 
grinding  sand !  Enough  hetween  our  clothes  and  skins  to  scour  the  latter  into  gold- 
beater's leaf;  one  might  as  well  wear  a  sand-paper  shirt.  Our  shoes  are  in  holes  from 
dryness,  and  we  walk  as  if  we  had  supplied  their  place  with  sand-boxes ;  our  meat  is 
all  sand,  and  on  an  average  every  man's  teeth  have  been  ground  down  the  eighth  of  an 
inch,  according  to  his  appetite." 

Then  soon  comes  the  triumphant  announcement,  "  Emaun  Ghur  is 
shattered  to  atoms  /"  Very  appropriately  after  this  might  come  in  the  ex- 
clamation which  Sir  Charles,  in  the  pride  and  fondness  of  his  heart,  gave 
vent  to  upon  some  other  occasion  during  the  same  enterprise, — ^"  What 
fellows  British  soldiers  are !"  Aye,  and  what  fellows  British  generals  are, 
too,  when  they  are  of  the  true  sort.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  said  of  this 
exploit  in  the  desert,  that  it  was  the  most  curious  military  feat  of  which 
he  had  ever  known  or  read, 

Emaun  Ghur  was  shattered  to  atoms,  but  Sir  Charleses  work  in  Scinde 
was  not  yet  done.  He  had  hoped,  after  having  given  the  Ameers  this  proof  of 
English  prowess,  that  there  would  have  been  no  further  trouble  with  them ; 
this  hope,  however,  proved  fallacious,  and  in  just  one  month  after  the  fall 
of  Emaun  Ghur  was  fought  the  terrible  battle  of  Meeanee.  It  was  a  fear- 
ful encounter.  The  odds  against  the  English  were  almost  unexampled 
even  in  Indian  warfare ;  and  at  one  time  the  belligerents  were  but  a  yard 
asunder,  fighting  hand  to  hand.  This  was  Sir  Charles's  first  Indian  battle, 
the  first  battle  of  which  he  had  been  chief  commander.  The  journal 
relates : — 

*'  In  the  battle  I  rallied  the  22nd  twice,  and  the  25th  N.  I.  three  times,  when  giving 
way  under  the  terrible  pressure :  all  the  officers  behaved  weU,  but  had  I  left  the  front 
one  moment  the  day  would  have  been  lost ; — many  know  this.  Had  I  not  been  there, 
some  other  would  have  done  the  same ;  but  being  there,  and  having  rallied  them,  to 
have  gone  to  another  point  would  have  lost  aU ;  for  while  I  was  there  no  one  felt  re- 
sponsible, no  one  dashed  on  like  Teesdale  of  the  25th  and  McMnrdo, — I  mean  those 
immediately  about  me.  We  ought  to  have  gone  slap  over  the  bank,  and  had  the  22nd 
been  old  soldiers  they  would  have  done  so;  but  such  young  lads  were  amazed,  they 
knew  not  what  to  do,  and  the  swordsmen  in  such  masses  making  at  them,  covered  by 
their  shields,  were  very  ugly !  WeU !  it  was  a  fearf\il  fight !  I  feel  now  fHghtened  at 
my  own  boldness ;  but  having  worked  my  courage  up  to  try,  have  been  successfuL  The 
22nd  gave  me  three  cheers  after  the  %ht,  and  one  durmg  it.  Her  Mi^esty  has  no 
honour  to  give  that  can  equal  that,  if  indeed  she  gives  me  any :  I  do  not  want  any,-— 
none,  at  least,  but  what  awaits  a  victor  from  history.  I  shall  be  glad,  though,  of  a  medal, 
with  the  officers  and  soldiers :  sharing  with  them  will  be  an  honour  of  more  value  to 
me  than  any  other  that  can  be  given." 

The  day  following  that  of  the  battle,  Hydrabad,  with  all  its  vast  treasures, 
opened  to  the  conqueror,  and  the  conquered  princes  came  to  deliver  up 
their  swords.  The  record  of  the  circumstances  in  the  journal  is  comprised 
in  two  lines ;  the  writer  does  not  mention,  when  he  says  that  he  returned 
the  swords,  that  these  swords  were  worth  thousands  ;  nor  does  he  tell  how 
the  wealth  of  Hydrabad  enriched  everyone  more  than  him  who  had  the  best 
right  to  profit  by  it. 

But  Napier  had  yet  another  enemy  to  overthrow,  and  one  of  no  con- 
temptible power.  The  Ameer  who  wore  the  turban  at  Meerpoor,  and  who 
had  acknowledged  a  kind  of  allegiance  to  Nasser  £Lhan»  of  Hydrabad,  was 
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Shere,  or  the  Lion,  Mohamed.  The  Lion,  from  over- confidence  as  to  the 
issue  of  Meeanee,  and  from  some  personal  considerations,  had  been  deterred 
from  presenting  himself  during  the  battle ;  but  now,  with  the  survivors 
from  that  field,  and  a  numerous  host  of  Beloochees,  he  was  preparing  for 
an  attack  upon  the  English.  The  hot  season  was  drawing  on,  many  of  Sir 
Charles's  men  were  suffering  from  sickness,  his  own  health  was  weakened, 
and  another  day  like  Meeanee  was  not  a  cheering  prospect.  At  length 
arrived  news,  however,  that  the  foe  had  advanced  within  six  miles  of 
Hydrabad.  Sir  Charles  moved,  and  the  armies  soon  came  in  sight ;  the 
Ameer's  force  amounted  to  thirty  thousand,  and  the  Englishman's  was  just 
five  thousand.  A  hard  and  bloody  battle  ensued,  but  the  victory  of  the 
English  was  again  complete.  It  required  only  a  stroke  or  two  more 
to  seal  the  Lion's  fate.  "  I  was  the  better  lion,"  Charles  Napier  remarks, 
very  truly. 

The  volumes  close  leaving  their  hero  the  governor  of  a  quiet  and  sub- 
missive province,  but  with  much  work  yet  before  him. 


FEANKISH  ANTIQUITIES  DISCOVERED  AT  ENYERMEU 

(SEmE  INFliRIEURE)  IN  1856. 

Dttrino  the  months  of  September  and  October,  1856,  the  Ahh6  Cochet 
concluded  his  seventh  and  last  archeeological  research  in  the  Merovingian 
cemetery  of  Envermeu,  where  his  labours  of  the  past  seven  years  have 
been  rewarded  by  the  revelation  of  nearly  all  that  appertains  to  Merovin- 
gian archaeology.  This  last  research  has  not  proved  less  serviceable  to 
archseological  science  than  those  of  preceding  years ;  and  that  it  is  the  last 
arises  solely  from  the  fact  that  M.  Cochet  considers  he  has  examined  the 
entire  area  of  the  cemetery.  This  proves  to  have  been  of  a  circular  form, 
and  was  probably  once  covered  by  a  tumulus,  long  since  removed  by  the 
operations  of  agriculture.  The  very  name  of  "  The  Grove,"  borne  by  the 
arable  field  in  which  it  is  situate,  may  perhaps  be  considered  a  conclusive 
proof  of  the  purpose  to  which  it  had  been  destined. 

The  present  researches  have  extended  over  an  area  of  about  ninety  feet 
in  length  by  fifty-eight  in  breadth,  comprising  sixty  graves,  divided  into 
ten  rows.  These  rows  ran  from  south  to  north,  while  the  graves  themselves 
ran  from  east  to  west.  The  orientation,  however,  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  these  must  have  varied  with  the  seasons  or  personal  caprice,  for  some 
graves  ran  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  even  from  north  to  south. 
This  irregularity,  moreover,  has  been  observed  in  the  various  other  Prank- 
ish, Burgundian,  and  Anglo-Saxon  cemeteries. 

It  was  found — just  as  on  preceding  occasions — that  the  greater  part  of 
the  graves  had  been  pillaged  at  a  period  closely  bordering  on  their  esta- 
blishment. They  were  known  to  be  rich ;  hence  ensued  the  spoliation  so 
frequent  in  Merovingian  times,  in  spite  of  the  severity  of  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  laws.  This  offence,  indeed,  extended  to  the  highest  ranks ; 
and  history  tells  us  that  Gontram  Boson,  prince  of  Austrasia,  pillaged,  in 
a  church  at  Metz,  the  tomb  of  a  relative  who  was  interred  there  with  her 
most  valuable  ornaments. 

Some  graves,  however,  which  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  pillagers, 
afforded,  during  this  last  research,  together  with  a  series  of  relics  already 
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\?ell  known  to  archseology,  several  objects  less  well  known,  and,  in  fact, 
quite  original — at  least  in  the  valley  of  the  Eaubre.  The  present  subject 
will,  therefore,  be  divided  into  these  two  categories,  commencing  with  the 
former. 

We  must  first  mention  a  pointed  two-edged  sword,  thirty-two  inches  in 
length,  with  a  wooden  scabbard,  covered  with  leather,  and  ornamented  at 
the  point  with  a  plate  of  copper,  either  tinned  or  silvered.  The  sword  is 
usually  considered  the  weapon  of  the  cavalry ;  while  the  sabre — which 
bears  also  the  name  of  scramasaxy  or  fighting-knife — is  rightly  regarded 
as  the  weapon  of  the  foot-soldier.  On  this  occasion  only  one  of  these 
has  been  found,  which,  as  usual,  had  a  double  groove  in  the  blade  on 
either  side. 

Both  the  swords  and  sabres  were  placed  on  the  left  side  of  the  warriors 
with  whose  remains  they  were  found ;  the  knives,  on  the  contrary,  were  at 
the  belt,  and  usually  in  a  position  across  the  pelvis.  These  last  are  all  of 
iron,  and  not  less  than  twenty-two  in  number ;  almost  all  had  had  sheaths 
of  leather  or  skin,  the  traces  of  which  are  still  visible.  These  knives, 
sabres,  and  swords  were  all  attached  to  the  belt  by  a  strap,  sometimes 
formed  of  a  woven  substance,  but  more  frequently  of  leather.  Traces  of 
the  belt  occasionally  occur :  it  was  fastened  by  buckles  either  of  iron  or 
bronze,  tinned ;  sometimes  by  clasps  and  their  attachments.  Three  such 
clasps,  with  copper  plates,  have  occurred  on  this  occasion ;  and  two  more 
with  iron  plates  inlaid  with  silver^ 

Thirteen  small  bronze  buckles  were  also  found,  used  for  the  purpose  of 
attaching  the  swords,  sabres,  and  especially  the  knives,  to  the  main  belt. 
Besides  buckles  and  clasps,  the  Franks  carried  at  their  girdle — for  some 
purpose  of  which  we  are  not  aware — rings,  whether  of  iron  or  bronze. 
There  is  no  trace  of  metal  tongues,  but  it  is  possible  to  recognise  the  re- 
mains of  leather  straps,  and  the  marks  of  their  friction  on  the  rings.  We 
now  found  five  of  these  rings  of  iron,  and  one  of  bronze. 

The  richest  part  of  the  Prankish  body  was  the  waist,  and  here  were 
further  found  two  pair  of  iron  scissors  in  their  leathern  cases ;  two  iron 
keys — real  house-keys  carried  by  females;  the  form  of  these  is  Roman, 
but  this  ancient  type  was  preserved  to  mediaeval  times ;  an  iron  awl  for 
piercing  leather  or  wood,  an  instrument  frequently  found  with  warriors, 
was  also  discovered ;  four  or  five  fire-flints  also,  deeply  stained  with  rust 
by  their  contact  with  iron ;  and  four  bronze  needles.  These  occur  with 
both  sexes.  All  these  objects  must  have  been  deposited  in  leather  bags  or 
linen  pockets,  which  time  has  destroyed.  It  is  the  only  way  of  accounting 
for  their  presence  here. 

We  must  also  enumerate  the  ornamental  details  of  the  belt:  as  the 
bronze  nails  with  flat,  rounded,  or,  more  commonly,  pentagonal  heads ;  the 
thin  bronze  leaf-slips  which  served  for  fringe;  and  especially  the  little 
white-metal  triangles,  with  a  pin  or  hook  to  secure  them  to  a  leather  belt. 
These  triangular  objects,  always  three  in  number,  are  bright,  being  tinned, 
or  covered  with  some  incorrodible  laquer.  Finger-rings  have  not  been 
common ;  only  one  of  silver  and  four  of  bronze  have  been  found.  These 
last  were  small,  and  would  have  fitted  the  finger  of  a  child,  or  possibly 
a  young  woman :  the  wire  of  which  they  were  made  was  singularly  round, 
like  the  ring  of  a  window-curtain.  To  make  up  for  paucity  of  rings,  three 
or  four  bracelets  were  found,  all  composed  of  glass  beads.  Attached 
as  ornament  to  one  of  these  bracelets  was  a  second  brass  of  Magnen- 
Uus  (350). 
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Near  the  hand,  not  far  from  the  chest,  a  gold  Gaulish  coin  was  found, 
weighing  seven  grammes,  two  decigrammes.  This  piece,  or  rather  ingot« 
presented  on  the  reverse  a  barbarous,  ill-formed  horse ;  the  obverse  was 
smooth,  rounded,  or  giobuleux,  to  use  numismatic  language.  According  to 
the  system  of  M.  Lambert,  of  Bayeux,  this  piece  must  be  referred  to  the 
symbolic  period,  that  is,  from  the  year  270  to  100  B.C.  On  the  concave 
side  it  had  a  coating  of  mastic,  and  its  convex  side  must  have  onoe  done 
duty  as  a  stud. 

No  combs  or  pins  about  the  head  have  this  time  occurred,  merely 
necklaces  and  ear-rings,  of  which  there  are  five  pairs.  The  form  variea 
greatly  :  three  pairs  are  of  silver,  one  of  bronze,  and  one  of  silver  and 
bronze  combined.  One  pair  of  the  silver  ear-rings  was  small,  the  others 
large.  None  of  them  hooked  together  at  the  extremities.  One  pair  was 
of  twisted  wire,  and  two  only  had  pendants.  These  moveable  pendants 
are  composed  of  a  knob  of  paste,  or  mastic,  of  square  form,  with  the  angles 
cut  in  facets.  The  whole  was  covered  with  thin  sheet  silver,  and  each 
facet  was  set  with  red  or  green  glass,  of  a  lozenge  form. 

The  bronze  ear-rings  were  very  similar  in  detail,  but  the  pendants  were 
fixed. 

Those,  on  the  contrary,  of  bronze  and  silver  united,  are  composed  of  a 
thick  latten  wire,  twisted  like  a  rope,  with  a  moveable  pendant,  formed  of 
mastic,  and  covered  with  sheet  silver,  set  with  green  glass.  They  are 
fastened  by  a  hook  and  eye  at  either  extremity. 

Several  necklaces  also  were  found,  composed  of  glass  beads.  A  necklace 
of  fourteen  beads  was  with  a  young  warrior ;  a  similar  one  with  a  woman  ; 
as  also  another,  the  glass  beads  of  which,  of  an  elongated  shape,  like  jet,  so 
strongly  resembled  seeds  that  M.  Cochet  was  at  first  disposed  to  fancy 
them  a  vegetable  product.  Necklaces  formed  of  seeds  have,  in  fact,  oc- 
curred in  Peruvian  tombs. 

On  the  breasts  six  circular  fibulee  were  found,  four  of  them  in  pairs,  the 
others  single.  The  field  of  the  smallest,  which  is  of  silver,  is  covered 
with  little  filigree  circlets,  resembling  the  letter  O,  profusely  sprinkled 
over  it.  Four  pieces  of  glass,  in  the  form  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  form  the 
cross  on  the  surface,  and  a  light  blue  stud  marks  the  centre.  The  remain- 
ing fi\e  fibulae  are  of  bronze.  Of  this  number,  two  are  covered  with  six 
segments  of  green  glass,  with  a  blue  stud  in  the  centre.  The  matrices  of 
the  others  are  empty,  but  must  once  have  been  filled  with  enamel  or  glass- 
paste. 

On  the  heads  or  breasts  were  found  three  styli.  Two  of  these  were 
small  ones  of  bronze,  and  exactly  alike ;  the  third  was  somewhat  above 
nine  inches  in  length,  composed  of  bronze  tinned,  or  of  base  silver,  for  it  is 
brilliant,  and  in  perfect  preservation. 

At  the  feet  of  the  dead  were  found  seven  examples  of  the  iron  axe, 
or  Jrancisca,  almost  all  of  which  were  accompanied  by  iron  lances,  or  hj 
Jramea,  The  six  other  iron  lances  were  found  by  the  heads.  Whenever 
the  spear.head  was  lying  by  the  skull  the  point  was  erect,  and  the  handle 
downwards ;  whenever  the  lance  was  found  crossed  with  the  francisca  the 
point  was  inverted,  and  the  wooden  hafts  of  both  weapons  were  directed 
upwards,  as  though  they  had  been  placed  in  the  hand  of  the  warrior. 

At  the  feet,  also,  twenty  earthen  vessels  have  been  found,  twelve  of 
which  were  removed  in  a  perfect  state,  and  eight  were  fractured.  Of  these 
twelve  perfect  vessels  nine  were  black,  the  rest  white  or  reddish.  Their 
form  is  perpetually  the  same,  and  almost  always  one  or  two  lines  of  oma* 
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raent  are  impressed,  either  by  a  wheel  or  a  punch,  on  the  body  of  the  vessel. 
The  patterns  are  chevrons,  zig-zags,  guilloches,  n^bules,  saliiers, — in  fact, 
all  the  ornamental  devices  of  subsequent  Romanesque  architecture. 

Thus  much  for  our  discoveries  of  the  description  common  to  this  class  of 
interments.     We  must  hasten  to  the  more  rare  results  of  our  researches. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these  we  must  enumerate  three  iron 
spurs,  found  at  the  feet,  in  three  different  graves.  These  were  not  com- 
plete, like  those  discovered  at  Belair,  near  Lausanne,  by  M.  Troyon,  and  at 
Farebersviller  by  M.  Dufresne,  of  Metz  ;  but  they  so  far  resemble  them  in 
being  furnished  with  a  sharp  point  instead  of  a  rowel. 

We  are  disposed  to  think  these  spurs,  instead  of  being  affixed  to  an  iron 
fork,  were  merely  attached  to  a  wooden  or  leather  sole,  which  time  has 
destroyed.  Wlien  I  thus  mention  a  wooden  chaussure,  I  beg  the  reader  to 
remember  that  whole  sabois,  ornamentally  carved,  were  found  in  the  lias  of 
Oberflacht,  in  Wurtemberg,  the  ancient  Suabia*. 

In  two  graves  five  iron  arrow-points  were  found  at  the  feet.  One  was 
detached  from  the  rest,  and  was  lying,  point  downwards,  on  a  piece  of 
linen,  or  stuff,  placed  upon  grass,  the  trace  of  which  was  visible  on  the 
oxide.  The  four  others,  also  pointing  downwards,  were  conglomerated  by 
the  oxide.  I  consider  these  to  be  the  contents  of  a  quiver  of  some  Frankish 
bowman  cast  into  the  grave.  It  is  the  second  dbcovery  of  the  sort  made 
at  Envermeu,  but  similar  oiles  have  seldom  been  recorded  by  explorers. 

Ear-picks  and  tooth-picks,  as  I  am  aware,  have  already  occurred  in 
interments  of  this  period.  I  may  quote  those  preserved  in  the  Museum  of 
Neufchatel-en-Bray,  found  in  Frankish  tombs  in  that  town ;  as  also  those 
found  in  1855,  in  a  stone  coffin  at  Caudebec-l^s-Elboeuf.  A  silver  ear- 
pick  also  was  met  with  in  1853,  in  the  Helveto-Burgundian  cemetery  of 
Vichy,  near  Lausanne.  Sets  of  ear  and  tooth-picks,  with  strainers,  and 
similar  bronze  implements  have  been  taken  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  ceme- 
teries of  Fairford  and  Wilbraham ;  as  also  from  those  of  Kent  and  Suffolk, 
for  the  drawings  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Wylie,  Neville, 
Faussett,  and  Kerrison.  Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  no  such  dis- 
covery has  occurred  in  the  valley  of  the  Eaubre,  where  M.  Cochet  has  made 
so  many  researches,  and  examined  many  hundreds  of  interments.  This 
year  only,  for  the  first  time,  was  such  a  toilette-implement  met  with  on 
the  breast  of  a  female. 

Tweezers,  too,  have  often  been  found  with  old  warriors,  but  made 
of  bronze.  This  time  an  iron  pair  occurred,  which  is  a  rare  circumstance, 
though  Mr.  Akeiman  records  a  similar  find  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  grave ;  as 
does  M.  Mathon  in  a  Gallo- Roman  tomb  at  Beauvais. 

The  next  two  incidents  have  been  very  rarely  noticed  before,  or  perhaps 
never.  One  proves  the  barbarous  ferocity  of  these  iron  times ;  the  other 
displays  a  degree  of  elegance  which  still  prevailed  amidst  all  these  appur- 
tenances of  strife.  The  first  remark  applies  to  two  iron  daggers  found  at 
the  waist  of  warriors  already  furnished  with  various  weapons. 

The  pointed  blades  of  these  two  daggers  are  slightly  over  one  and  three- 

*  It  may  be  as  well  to  point  out  an  error  into  which  the  learned  writer  must  have 
been  misled  by  a  partial  translation  from  the  German.  The  researches  in  the  Alemannic 
graves  of  Oberflacht,  disclosed  not  sabots,  but  solid  forms  of  the  human  foot,  carved  in 
wood,  which  were  probably  in  close  connection  with  the  old  superstitions  of  Teutonic 
heathendom.  The  reader  is  referred  to  ArchcRologia,  toL  xxxvi.  p.  153,  et  sea.,  where 
this  subject  is  discussed ;  also,  Die  Heidengraber  am  Lu^fs^^  hei  Oherjlaoht,  p.  2S. 
(Stuttgart.   1^1  ,)^TramUUor. 
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quarter  inch  in  width,  by  about  eight  inches  in  length.  The  handle,  which 
appears  imperfect,  measures  nearly  three  inches.  These  two  weapons  are 
in  a  wooden  case  entirely  covered  with  leather,  and  ornamented  at  the 
point  with  a  plate  of  bronze.  But  the  moat  extraordinary  circumstance  is 
that  each  was  flanked  by  two  other  smaller  knives,  the  blades  of  each 
varied  from  three  to  four  inches  in  length,  forming,  with  the  handles, 
a  total  of  about  five  or  six  inches.  These  little  knives  must  have  been 
niched  in  leather  cases  attached  to  the  main  sheath,  for  both  were  rusted 
tightly  on  to  it.  With  one  dagger,  the  two  knives  were  placed  one 
on  each  side ;  with  the  other  they  were  both  on  the  right  side  of  the 
blade.  None  of  these  knives  were  made  to  close.  M.  Cochet  does  not 
call  to  mind  ever  having  met  with  similar  ones  before,  or  of  ever  having 
read  of  such  a  discovery. 

A  certain  comfort  and  elegance  of  living  is  evinced  in  the  clasps  of  five 
purses,  or  aumonieres,  discovered  during  this  last  research.  Four  are  of 
iron,  one  of  bronze.  About  the  former  there  was  nothing  remarkable. 
They  much  resemble  those  engraved  in  English  publications,  found  in  the 
cemeteries  of  Ozingell,  near  Sandwich ;  Harnham-hill,  near  Salisbury ; 
and,  through  the  numerous  researches  of  Brian  Faussett,  in  the  whole  of 
Kent.  About  the  bronze  clasp  there  was  a  great  deal  of  grace  and 
elegance.  It  was  found  by  the  right  side  of  a  young  warrior,  decorated 
also  with  a  bead  necklace,  a  stylus,  and  a  spear-head.  This  purse-clasp  is 
almost  four  inches  long,  and  is  covered  over  the  whole  surface  with 
an  engraved  pattern.  In  the  centre  is  a  quatrefoil  ornament;  the  bed 
is  now  empty,  but  it  was  once  probably  filled  with  enamel.  At  the  sides 
are  four  groups,  each  composed  of  three  circlets  in  perpendicular  rows. 
There  are  also  six  piercings  through  the  metal  plate,  taking  round,  trian- 
gular, or  polygonal  forms.  These  are  set  with  glass,  lined  with  tinsel,  as 
the  custom  was  of  those  times.  The  two  ends  represent  the  hooked  beak 
of  a  bird  of  prey,  the  claws  of  which  are  figured  by  a  bronze  buckle 
placed  below  the  very  centre  of  the  clasp,  and  which  evidently  was 
destined,  to  receive  the  strap  by  which  the  mouth  of  the  purse  was 
closed. 

Examples  of  such  purse-fastenings  in  bronze  have  not  hitherto  been 
noticed  in  France,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  or  England.  One  only  was 
found,  in  1846,  at  Oberflacht,  in  Wurtemberg.  It  is  longer  than  this 
of  Envernmeu,  and  the  two  extremities  take  the  form  of  serpents'  heads, 
but  it  is  less  ornamented  and  elegant. — Communicated  hy  M,  VAbbS 
Cochet, 
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PHILOSOFHEB,  FHILANTHBOFIST,  AND  POET. 

Had  the  subject  of  this  article  been  merely  one  of  the  fortunate  few  who 
belong  to  the  upper  ten  thousand  of  society,  and  who,  after  coming  into 
life,  pass  through  their  butterfly  state  of  existence  with  no  other  aim  than 
to  use  their  advantageous  position  for  the  gratification  of  themselves  and 
friends  whom  accident  may  bring  around  them,  it  would  have  been  scarcely 
worth  while  to  transcribe  more  than  the  announcement  that  '^Mr.  John 
Kenyon,  of  39,  Devonshire-place,  London,  died  at  his  marine  residence 
at  Cowes,  in  the  Isle-of- Wight,  on  Dec.  3rd,  1856,  towards  the  close  of 
his  seventy-third  year.  But  as  he  belonged  to  the  still  fewer  and  higher 
order  of  beneficent  spirits  that  are  permitted  to  walk  the  earth  with  the 
view  of  throwing  into  prominent  relief  the  most  attractive  features  of  a 
human  being,  who  during  a  long  life  had  constantly  put  into  practice  the 
principle  of  the  greatest  happiness  to  the  greatest  number,  the  writer  of 
this  article,  who  knew  Mr.  Kenyon  for  nearly  sixty  years,  may  fairly  feel 
a  melancholy  satisfaction  in  being  allowed  to  act  up  to  the  sentiments  in 
Virgil : — 

"  His  saltern  accoinulem  donia  et  fongar  inani 
Manere." 

Numerous  as  were  Mr.  Kenyon's  acts  of  private  charity,  yet  he  found 
himself  compelled,  he  said,  to  be  generally  his  own  almoner,  but  not  be- 
fore he  had  reason  to  repent  of  his  previous  negligence.  For  upon  one 
occasion  he  actually  found  a  person — who,  after  being  frequently  relieved  by 
smaU  sums,  was  emboldened  to  ask  for  a  large  one — living  in  a  house  on 
the  stairs  of  which  there  was  a  carpet  far  more  costly  than  he  possessed  him- 
self, and  on  which  he  said  he  was  almost  afraid  to  tread  with  his  dirty 
shoes,  for  it  was  evidently  a  recent  purchase,  made  by  the  very  money  he 
had  lent  to  meet  a  deplorable  case — as  it  was  stated  —of  desperate  necessity 
and  urgent  want.  But  as  he  could  not  at  a  distance  adopt  the  same  plan 
of  personal  inspection,  he  had  almoners  in  difierent  parts  of  the  country, 
generally  female  friends, — for  such  have  not  only  more  time  than  the  other 
sex,  but  more  zeal,  be  it  said  to  their  credit,  for  works  of  this  kind, — who 
were  requested  to  enquire  into  the  merits  of  cases  as  they  might  arise ;  and 
according  to  their  report  he  drew  more  or  less  widely  his  purse-strings : 
and  this  labour  of  love  these  "Sisters  of  Charity"  undertook  the  more 
readily,  as  they  knew  that  Mr.  Kenyon's  kindness  was  not  the  mere  mo- 
mentary impulse  of  indiscriminating  charity — which  frequently  does  more 
harm  than  good,  but  a  principle  of  action ;  and  hence  they  used  to  furnish 
him  with  regular  accounts  of  their  disbursements,  accompanied  with  re- 
marks on  the  peculiar  features  of  each  case,  and  thus  enabled  him  to 
follow  out  his  object  of  bestowing  relief,  partly  with  the  view  of  meet- 
ing a  present  want,  but  more  in  the  hope  of  its  being  the  seed  of  a 
future  and  permanent  good.  And  it  was  with  an  eye  to  the  proper 
application  of  funds  for  charitable  purposes  that  he  used  to  send  an- 
nually lOL  to  the  difierent  police-offices  of  London,  where  he  knew 
relief  was  not  given  indiscnminately ;  and  in  a  similar  spirit,  when 
any  appeal  was  made  to  the  public  to  relieve  distress,  of  which  well- 
known  persons  were  the  vouchers,  his  501.  or  100?.  was  given  as  freely 
as  was  the  5l.  or  lOl.  of  others  with  far  gp:*eater  means.  So,  too,  he 
g^ve  various  sums  to  the  Literary  Fund,  amounting  to  nearly  100/. ; 
while  the  last  of  his  publicly-announced  donations,  previous  to  the  first 
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attack,  about  two  years  ago,  of  the  painful  malady  under  which  he  sank 
eventually,  and  during  which  he  ceased  to  take  any  interest  in  the  passing 
events  of  the  day,  was  the  100?.  given  to  the  Patriotic  Fund.  Feeling, 
however,  "  the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death,**  he  has  left  for  his  execu- 
tors to  distribute,  at  their  sole  discretion,  300/.  in  works  of  charity,  toge- 
ther with  lOOZ.  for  a  Fever  and  a  similar  sum  for  a  Cancer  Hospital,  and 
5,000Z.  for  the  University  College  Hospital, — the  largest  sum  ever  given 
to  that  institution,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Brundrett*s  princely  dona- 
tion of  6,000/. ;  and  Mr.  Kenyon  has  thus  nearly  equalled  the  6,000/. 
left  by  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  John  Curteis,  to  be  distributed  amongst 
twelve  charitable  institutions.  And  when  to  this  list  of  good  deeds,  done 
for  the  public,  are  to  be  added  his  bequests  of  a  private  kind,  amounting 
to  the  almost  fabulous  number  of  ninety, — not  eighty  merely,  as  stated  in 
the  papers, — a  faint  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  unbounded  kindness  of  a 
man  *'  bom/*  as  Burke  said  of  Fox,  "to  be  loved  '*  by  those  who  knew 
him  personally,  and  admired  by  such  as  could  detect  in  his  writings  a 
perfect  portrait  of  his  inmost  thoughts  and  feelings,  at  once  noble,  gene- 
rous, and  refined :  and  as  he  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  never  let  their 
left  hand  know  what  their  right  hand  is  doing,  his  inbred  delicacy  would 
have  shrunk  from  the  notoriety  lately  given  to  deeds  which  he  would,  had 
he  possessed  the  power,  have  kept  as  secret  as  the  grave,  relating  to  the 
legacies  he  has  left  to  private  parties ;  from  all  mention  of  which  the 
writer  has  designedly  abstained,  as  he  feels  that  no  biographer  has  the 
right  to  touch  upon  such  matters,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Kenyon, 
who,  to  prevent  the  chance  of  such  disclosures,  requested  his  executors  not 
to  read  his  will  publicly,  but  to  communicate  privately  with  the  parties 
benefited  by  his  bequests.  But  the  most  praiseworthy  act  of  one,  whose 
heart  was  made  up  of  generosity  and  justice,— -qualities  not  often  found 
singly  in  the  same  person,  and  still  more  rarely  combined,— was  the  follow- 
ing. On  coming  unexpectedly  into  the  whole  of  his  brother-in-law's  pro- 
perty, amounting  to  upwards  of  100,000/.,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  write 
to  such  of  Mr.  Curteis*  relatives  as  had  been  grievously  disappointed,  and 
after  ascertaining  what  each  would  be  satisfied  with,  he  remitted  the  money 
by  return  of  post. 

Mr.  Kenyon  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  in  the  parish  of  Tre- 
lawney,  of  which  his  father  owned  a  part,  and  married  there  a  daughter  of 
John  Simpson,  Esq.,  of  Bounty-hall,  in  the  same  parish,  and  of  Tllstone 
likewise,— so  called  from  Tilstone  in  Cheshire,  where  the  Simpsons  pos- 
sessed some  property.  Of  his  paternal  estates,  which  were  very  consider- 
able, every  portion  was  eventually  sold ;  the  last  subsequent  to  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  negroes,  when  the  very  property  that  once  yielded  an  annual 
income  of  £4,000,  fetched  only  that  sum  ;  and  even  this  was  obtained 
only  through  his  having  paid  for  some  time  past  at  the  rate  of  £500  a-year 
to  prevent  the  property  from  going  to  ruin.  On  the  death  of  his  mother, 
that  occurred  when  he  was  about  five  vears  old,  and  to  which  there  is  a 
very  beautiful  allusion  in  his  first  published  poem, — and  when  he  was  left 
with  three  brothers,  the  second  of  whom  he  survived  only  a  fortnight,  while 
the  youngest  died  of  a  decline  in  his  nineteenth  year — he  was  sent  to 
England  ;  and  during  the  voyage  he  witnessed  what  was  probably  the 
origin  of  the  "Phantom-Ship  of  Coleridge,"  with  whom  he  became  acquainted 
in  after-life :  at  least,  he  mentions  in  one  of  his  shorter  pieces,  called 
"  Childhood,**  that  he  saw  sailing  on  the  Atlantic  a  vessel,  on  board  of 
which  not  a  single  human  being  could  be  discovered  by  the  glass.     His 
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first  school,  it  seems,  was  at  Mr.  Sawyer's,  in  Bristol ;  where  he  imbihed 
the  rudiments  of  a  classical  education  so  thoroughly,  that  although  he 
forgot  eventually  his  Greek,  his  Latin  stuck  to  him  to  the  last,  as  shewn 
by  the  adaptation  of  an  ode  of  Horace  to  a  circumstance  with  which 
Mr.  Panizzi  and  a  clerical  friend  were  connected  ;  while,  from  his  subse- 
quent residence  abroad,  he  became  familiar  with  French  and  Italian ;  but 
of  German,  that  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  become  almost 
necessary  for  a  literary  man,  he  confessed  he  knew  nothing,  as  stated  in 
his  verses  descriptive  of  a  journey  through  Upper  Austria. 

From  Bristol  he  was  transferred  to  the  Charterhouse  in  London,  where 
he  remained  about  two  years ;  and  on  leaving,  with  a  mind  ever  greedy  for 
intellectual  food,  he  placed  himself  under  Mr.  William  Nicholson,  the  author 
of  not  a  few  scientific  works,  who  had  opened  a  Philosophical  Institution  in 
Soho-square,  and  on  the  very  premises  where  a  school  had  been  kept  by 
Dr.  Barrow,  once  celebrated  for  his  Bampton  Lectures,  which  Dr.  Parr  used 
to  say,  as  recorded  in  his  Life,  were  written  by  a  less-known  author. 
There  Mr.  Kenyon  was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  molecules  of 
matter,  and  of  all  the  gaseous  substances  in  animal  and  vegetable  life  pro. 
duced  by  the  curious  combinations  of  chemical  and  electrical  agents  ;  and 
from  which  have  resulted  those  marvels  of  the  human  mind,  the  inventions 
respectively  of  a  light,  that  almost  turns  night  to  day,  and  of  a  telegraph- 
wire,  that  nearly  equals  the  rapidity  of  thought,  and,  as  it 

Speeds  the  light  intercourse  of  soul  with  soul, 
ibid  wafts  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  Pole — 

verifies  to  the  letter  the  distich  of  Pope. 

From  the  novel  and  amusing  experiments  in  practical  philosophy — and 
which  have  subsequently  been  turned  to  a  better  account  than  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  gun-powder,  and  of  bleaching  liquids  that 
doubly  benefit  the  calico-printer, —  first  by  giving  more  rapidly  by  art  the 
whiteness  previously  produced  by  the  slower  action  of  the  air  and  sun  ; 
and,  secondly,  by  destroying  the  very  fabric  at  one  time,  and  thus  increas- 
ing the  demand  for  it  at  another — Mr.  Kenyon  went  to  Cambridge.  But  he 
soon  discovered  that  the  abstract  ideas  of  pure  mathematics  were  far  less 
amusing  than  the  concrete  of  practical  philosophy ;  and  the  isolated  letters 
of  algebra,  employed  to  designate  quantities  known  and  unknown,  less 
attractive  than  when  the  same  symbols  are  combined  into  words,  expressive 
of  the  known  facts  of  matter,  or  the  unknown  fancies  of  the  mind :  still 
less  was  he  disposed  to  adopt  as  a  self-evident  axiom  the  dictum  of  Professor 
Vince,  who  after  reading,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  Milton's  "  Para- 
dise Lost,"  threw  it  away  contemptuously,  because  it  proved  nothing. 
With  little  inclination  thus  for  the  studies  of  the  place,  his  University  friends 
predicted  he  would  soon  turn  his  steps  elsewhere :  and  so  doubtless  he 
would  have  done,  had  he  not  found,  to  his  great  delight,  a  congenial  spirit 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  William  Smyth,  then  a  lay-fellow  of  his  own  college, 
Peterhouse,  but  who  was  afterwards  better  known  as  the  eloquent  Professor 
of  Modern  History,  when  his  lectures  were  subsequently  published,  and 
ran  through  five  editions.  The  connexion  thus  formed  between  the  tutor 
and  pupil  was  continued  as  that  of  friend  and  friend  up  to  the  death  of  one, 
who  ever  lived  in  the  recollection  of  the  survivor  as  the  heau  ideal  of  what 
a  Fellow  of  a  college  ought  to  be. 

At  the  time  when  Mr.  Kenyon  was  at  Cambridge,  there  was  a  greater 
galaxy  of  young  men  of  promise  than  the  University  had  ever  seen  during 
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a  period  of  seven  years,  commencing  with  1800.  To  this  fact  Byron,  who 
had  no  love  for  Cambridge,  and,  as  his  enemies  have  said,  for  anybody  but 
himself,  has  borne  a  reluctant  testimony  ;  for  he  has  observed,  that  of  his 
cotemporaries  a  considerable  number  had  subsequently  made  themselves 
a  name  in  the  senate,  and  on  each  bench,  episcopal  and  judicial,  and  in 
various  walks  of  literature,  ancient  and  modern,  and  in  poetry  and  prose. 
Now  as  Mr.  Kenyon  was  one  of  those  cotemporaries,  he  felt,  no  doubt, 
more  than  the  usual  bitterness  of  a  young  author*  s  disappointment,  when 
he  found  he  had  failed  to  catch  the  ear  of  the  public  in  his  first  work,  '*  A 
Rhymed  Plea  for  Tolerance ;"  and  this,  too,  after  he  had  proclaimed  his 
desire  to  do  something  that  the  world  would  not  let  die. 

For  the  neglect,  however,  which  his  poems  met  with  in  his  own  day, 
Mr.  Kenyon,  like  not  a  few  others  of  every  age  and  clime,  felt  disposed  to 
console  himself  with  the  hopes  of  the  favourable  attention  that  would  be 
paid  to  it  at  another  period.  But  though,  as  Person  told  Archdeacon 
Travis,  their  letters  might  be  directed  to  posterity,  they  would  probably  be 
never  carried  according  to  the  direction,  yet  the  verdict  of  a  later  age  has 
not  unfrequently  reversed  that  of  a  former  one ;  and  it  was  doubtless  with 
a  feeling  of  this  kind  that  Mr.  Kenyon  thus  expressed  himself  in  his  last 
work,  •*  A  Day  at  Tivoli,  with  other  Verses,'*  where,  after  stating  that — 

"  Men  pass  like  clouds,  or  waves,  or  morning  dew, 
(A  thought  not  very  deep  nor  very  new,") — 

he  adds  a  few  lines  further  on, — 

**  Tet  if  all  die,  there  are  who  die  not  all — 
So  Horace  hoped — and  half  escai>e  the  pall  ^ 
The  sacred  Few  whom  love  of  glory  binds» 
'  That  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds. 
To  scorn  delights,  and  live  lalwrious  days,' 
And  win  through  lofty  toil  undying  praise. 
Wliat  if  for  these,  now  verging  to  the  tomb^ 
As  yet  nor  laurels  spread,  nor  myrtles  bloom. 
Proud  mortgagees  they  stand  of  Fame's  estate. 
And  for  the  brave  reversion  bear  to  wait. 
While  they,  to  whom  their  own  ungrateful  soil 
Green  chaplets  gave  not,  guerdons  of  their  toil. 
In  calm  content  their  avarice  sublime 
May  well  forego,  unpaid  the  debts  of  Time ; 
Wlio,  e'en  while  clutching  at  the  generous  pclf» 
Prized  ever  most  the  virtue  for  itself." 

But  though  Mr.  Kenyon  missed  the  prize  for  which  he  was  contending, 
and  the  loss  of  which  affected  merely  his  purse,  by  compelling  him  to  pay 
what  his  publisher  would  have  been  only  too  happy  to  do,  yet  he  was 
not  one  of — 

"  The  mob  of  gentlemen  who  write  with  case,"— 

as  every  page  of  his  poems  proves  abundantly ;  and  though  he  felt — as  who 
would  not  ? — that  his  poetical  powers  had  not  been  duly  appreciated,  yet, 
with  a  person  of  his  usual  placidity  of  temperament,  the  feeling  must  have 
been  only  temporary ;  and  he  no  doubt  smiled,  eventually,  to  think  how 
the  portrait,  which  he  drew  of  another  aspirant  for  the  bays,  would  be 
considered  the  picture  of  himself,  where  he  says  in  his  first  work, — 

"  Disenchanted  now  by  truth. 
Stand  forth  in  real  guise  the  dreams  of  youth. 
Dicers  I  knew  them  in  a  desperate  game^ 
Mad  jousten  in  the  tournament  of  fiune  ; 
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Where  the  too  tempting  prize,  though  thousands  miss, 
Yet  every  rash  adventurer  deems  it  his. 
Mere  doting  usurers,  their  last  guinea  lent, 
E'en  avarice  dozed  in  dreams  of  cent,  per  cent. ; 
Whom  Hope,  long  Promiser,  that  seldom  pays. 
Cheats  with  post-ohit  bonds  of  distant  praise." 

With  this  clue,  then,  to  the  inmost  thoughts  of  the  author,  one  can  un- 
derstand why  in  his  last  work  he  wrote  the  following  "  Hint  to  Poets :" — 

**  Brother  bards — if  dreams  ye  nourish, 

Tlu'ough  new  fancy  or  new  truth, 
'Mid  the  sons  of  fame  to  flourish. 

Ye  must  lean  on  heart  of  youth. 
Youth  is  enger,  youth  elastic, 

'Plieth  both  to  old  and  new ; 
Age  deems  all,  but  old,  fantastic. 

And  doth  '  novel  gauds'  eschew. 
Youth,  as  yet  of  time  unthrifty. 

Poet's  song  will  stay  to  hear ; 
Bent  on  business,  grey-beard  Fifty 

To  the  charmer  stops  his  ear. 
Bring  us  back  your  wand' ring  Homer, 

Glorious  pedlar,  poem-pack'd : 
Midas  old  shall  greet  the  roamer 

With  a  clause  from  Vagrants'  Act. 
Count  not  on  your  fresh  creation; 

Living  Homer  begg'd  his  bread : 
'Twas  a  second  generation 

T^'in'd  its  wreath  for  Homer — dead." 

Mr.  Kenyon's  second  volume,  that  appeared  in  1 838,  five  years  after  the 
first  edition  of  **  The  Rhymed  Plea,"  &c.  and  one  year  before  the  second 
edition,  is  under  the  modest  title  of  **  Poems,  for  the  most  part  occasional." 
Like  its  precursor,  a  portion  of  it  is  devoted  to  a  satire  in  ridicule  of  "  Pre- 
tence," where  the  author  has  left  the  high  tone  he  had  assumed  originally, 
in  imitation  of  Juvenal,  and  taken  rather  Horace  for  his  model. 

Thus,  then,  has  Mr.  Kenyon  been  exhibited  in  the  triple  character  of 
a  philanthropist,  philosopher,  and  poet ;  while  they,  who  have  rarely  met 
with  a  fervent  apostle  of  charity,  not  so  much  in  money  as  in  mind, 
and  are  desirous  of  seeing  the  portrait  of  one,  drawn  in  colours  at 
once  beautiful  and  true,  must  turn  to  the  second  part  of  the  "  Rhymed 
Plea,"  from  which  every  minister  of  every  creed  will  learn  more  in  a 
few  nervous  and  spirit-stirring  lines,  than  volumes,  no  matter  how  large 
and  learned,  can  teach ;  and  so  it  is  hoped  the  reader  of  the  following  ex- 
tract will  confess : — 


« 


If  crime  she  find,  let  Law  just  vengeance  take  x 
But  crime  of  creed  she  doth  not  find,  but  make. 
Like  iUsop's  wolf,  who  mark'd  the  hunb  for  prey. 
Herself  the  guilt  invents,  then  turns  to  slay. 
But  He,  each  inner  motive  wise  to  scan. 
Shall  look  with  kindlier  glance  on  erring  man ; 
And,  though  the  lictor  smite,  refrain  his  rod. 
For  tolerance,  earth-rejected,  dwells  with  Qod. 
Hlots  of  good !  who  guide  o'er  farthest  seas 
Untired,  our  Bible-laden  argosies. 
To  where,  by  populous  Ganges,  weed-like  thrown, 
lihc  poor  dejected  Pariah  pines  alone ; 
Or  where,  'mid  Polynesia's  seas  of  blue. 
Some  island  seer  proclaims  his  stem  taboo ; 

Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCII.  t  t 
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For  these  with  generous  haste  unload  yonr  freight,— 
Our  faith,  our  morals,  all  except  our  hate. 
By  Indian  streams,  beneath  Australian  skies. 
Countless  as  stars,  ere  long,  our  fanes  shall  rise ; 
And  white-rob*d  Hopes  each  altar  beam  above. 
But  lay  their  first  foundations  deep  in  love. 
So  shall  your  task  be  hailed  indeed  divine. 
And  Heber's  gentlest  spirit  bless  each  shrine." 

If  these  be  not  verses  of  the  highest  order,  both  as  regards  the  senti- 
ments and  language,  but  are  merely  rhymes,  as  the  author's  modesty  called 
them,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  to  what  other  lines  the  greater  title  can 
be  fairly  assigned. 

It  remains,  then,  only  to  speak  of  Mr.  Kenyon  as  one  of  those  who,  as 
Horace  says,  dire  fru^es  coiisumere  nati.  After  leaving  the  University,  he 
gave  his  evenings  up  to  London  society  of  the  more  intellectual  kind  ;  and 
during  his  rambles  through  the  country  became  acquainted  with  that  won- 
drous talker.  Coleridge,  who,  as  the  writer  of  this  can  testify,  when  he  met 
him  at  a  small  dinner-party — for  Mr.  Kenyon* s  theory  and  general  practice 
was,  that  the  number  on  such  occasions  should  not  be  less  than  the  Graces 
nor  more  than  the  Muses — began  to  open  his  mouth  at  five  p.m.  and  never 
closed  it  till  the  clock  struck  twelve,  and,  scarcely  allowing  himself  time  to 
eat  a  morsel  of  food,  or  to  swallow  a  glass  of  wine,  he  exemplified  to  the 
letter  the  line  of  Horace,  descriptive  of  a  river,  that — 

"  Labitur,  et  labetur  in  omno  volubilis  ffivum :" 
"  That  flows,  and  as  it  flows,  for  ever  will  flow  on." 

And  having  thus  entered  the  circle  of  the  so-called  "  Lake- Poets,*'  Mr. 
Kenyon  became  the  friend  of  Southey  and  Wordsworth,  the  former  better 
known  in  his  best  days  for  the  marvellous  quantity  of  works  he  wrote  in  ex- 
quisite prose ;  and  the  latter  for  a  peculiar  kind  of  poetry,  that,  like  olives, 
is  enjoyed  with  as  much  relish  by  some  as  it  is  rejected  by  others.     His 
mornings,  however,  were  generally  devoted  to  reading,  the  fruits  of  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  all  he  has  written ;  and  as  he  was  never  known  to  be  an 
idle  man,  he  exemplified  what  Richard  Ileber,  the  celebrated  book-collector, 
used  to  say,  that  it  is  astonishing  what  a  man  can  get  through,  if  he  will 
only  read  three  hours  a-day, — ^from  nine  to  twelve  in  the  morning, — those 
hours  so  sadly  squandered  by  persons  not  economists  of  time.     After  the 
close  of  the  war  in  1815,  during  which  England  was  completely  shut  out 
from  the  Continent,  except  during  the  short-lived  period  of  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  Mr.  Kenyon  seized  the  opportunity  of  travelling  abroad,  where 
he  feasted  the  eyes  both  of  body  and  mind  with  whatever  Italy  could 
furnish  to  shew  that  giants  once  lived  in  lands  now  inhabited  by  only  a 
race  of  pigmies.     On  his  return  to  England,  he  led  for  some  time  a  life 
of  retirement,  during  which  he  probably  wrote  the  greater  portion  of 
his  first  work,  and  some  of  the  smaller  pieces,  especially — the  lines  on 
his   dog,  Cartouche,  which  was  a  very  remarkable   one,  if  the  writer's 
memory  does  not  deceive  him, — of  trifling  events  that  occurred  upwards 
of  forty   years  ago;    and  on   coming   into   society  again,  he  married  a 
Miss  Caroline  Curteis,  whom  he  addresses  as  "  Nea"  in  the   "Verses 
written  in  a  Churchyard," — and  after  living  some  twelve  years  in  all  tbe 
unalloyed  happiness  of  a  mutual  love  and  a  congeniality  of  sentiments, — for 
she.  too,  either  had  herself,  or  caught  from  her  husband,  the  fever  of  poetry, 
a  few  proofs  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  poems  indicated  by  Caroline 
K.,— he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  her ;  and  feeling  that  he  could  never 
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find  her  equal,  nor  be  contented  with  less,  he  remained  a  widower,  and 
endeavoured  to  enliven  his  otherwise  solitary  home  by  a  circle  of  friends, 
fond,  like  himself,  of  literature,  and  drawn  from  various  countries  on  each 
side  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  thus  as  he  grew  in  years,  he  recalled  to  his  own 
memory,  and  that  of  his  University  contemporaries,  the  intellectual  hours 
passed  in  his  rooms  at  Peterhouse,  where  young  men  were  asked  to  meet 
at  five  p.m.  to  dine  and  to  stay  till  midnight,  enjoying  the  asnas  noctes- 
que  DeHtn  of  his  favourite  Horace,  and  unconsciously  imitating  in  early 
years  the  grey-haired  Symposiats  of  Plutarch  and  the  Deipnosophists 
of  Athenseus. 

Of  his  sufi^erings  during  the  two  or  three  months  that  preceded  his  death 
the  writer  knows  nothing,  and  can  therefore  tell  nothing ;  but  he  well  re- 
members, that  the  last  time  he  saw  Mr.  Kenyon,  so  completely  were  his 
spirits  broken  down  by  a  Hngering  and  painful  malady,  that  he  confessed 
he  no  longer  felt  the  wish  to  live.  And  as  his  whole  life  had  been  a  con- 
tinued career  of  kindness  towards  his  less  fortunate  fellow-creatures,  and 
he  could  truly  say  that  he  had  written — 

"  No  line,  that  dying,  he  would  wish  to  blot," — 

it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  he  saw  in  death  not  a  foe  to  man,  but 
his  last  and  best  friend,  as  it  relieved  him  at  once,  and  for  ever,  from 
bodily  pain,  and  the  scarcely  less  mental  anguish  of  witnessing  the  sufi^er- 
ings  of  others  that  he  had  not  the  power  to  relieve,  when  they  were  of  that 
kind  that  money  could  not  reach. 

He  was  buried  in  Lewisham  Churchyard,  in  the  vault  belonging  to  his 
vnfe's  family,  and  hence  there  is  probably  no  intention  of  perpetuating  the 
epitaph  he  wrote  upon  himself: — 

**  Riches  I  had — they  faded  from  my  view. 
And  troops  of  friends,  but  some  deceived  me  too ; 
And  Fame,  it  came  and  went — a  very  breath. 
While  Faith  stood  firm,  aud  sooth'd  the  hour  of  death." 


VANDALISM    IN    FRANCE. 

MoNSiEUB  TE  Caxtmont,  who,  for  the  long,  the  steady,  and  the  dauntless 
course  he  has  taken  in  the  wide  field  of  archaeology  in  France,  is  so  well- 
known  and  esteemed,  has  recently  brought  forward,  in  a  bold  and  effective 
manner*,  one  of  the  greatest  outrages  ever  offered  to  the  feelings  of  the 
educated  classes,  not  only  of  France,  but  of  the  civilized  world.  The  bare- 
faced hardihood  with  which  it  is  being  perpetrated  is  the  more  scandalous, 
because,  at  a  time  when  France  is  taking  credit  to  herself  for  a  conservative 
disposition  towards  her  ancient  national  monumentf*,  the  outrage  complained 
of  is  being  perpetrated  under  the  sanction  of  the  Government,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

A  few  months  since,  M.  Leo  Drouyn,  one  of  the  most  active  members  of 
the  Society  Frangatse  d*  Archeologie^  visited  the  town  of  Dax,  in  the  Depart- 
ment des  Landes.  He  was  surprised  to  find  the  walls  of  the  town,  in  their 
entirety,  of  Roman  architecture ;  and,  in  spite  of  some  few  reparations  and 

•  Bulletin  Monumental,  22*.  vol.  N«*.  3  et  6. 
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'whitewashings  effected  in  the  worst  possible  taste  by  military  engineers, 
in  most  excellent  preservation.  Prom  the  illustrated  description  by  M. 
De  Caumont,  we  can  perfectly  understand  their  importance  to  the  architec- 
tural antiquaiy,  and  fully  agree  with  that  gentleman  in  pronouncing  them 
to  be  the  most  complete  Roman  mural  fortification  in  France,  possibly  in 
Europe.  Certainly,  in  England  we  have  nothing  remaining  so  perfect :  the 
walls  of  Pevensey  may  be  best  compared  with  it ;  but  those,  though  grand 
and  imposing,  have  lost  at  least  one-third  of  their  original  extent. 

The  castrum,  in  form  a  polygon,  approaching  somewhat  to  a  square,  is 
about  440  yards  from  north  to  south,  by  about  330  yards  from  east  to  west. 
A  foss,  forty  yards  wide,  encompasses  it  on  every  side,  except  on  the  north- 
west, where  it  is  protected  by  the  Adour,  one  of  the  prettiest  rivers  of  the 
west  of  France.  In  this  angle  is  situate  the  castle,  a  building  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  divided  from  the  town  by  a  wide  moat.  The  walls  of 
the  castrum  are  faced  with  small  square  stones,  divided,  every  six  or  seven 
layers,  with  bonding  courses  of  tiles.  The  walls  are  flanked  with  semi- 
circular towers,  of  which  there  are  at  least  forty.  The  internal  construc- 
tion of  some  of  these  towers  is  peculiar,  and  particularly  interesting.  They 
are  solid  at  the  base,  but  at  a  certain  height  they  become  concave ;  and 
one,  of  which  M.  De  Caumont  gives  a  drawing,  is  furnished  with  an 
opening  outwards.  The  upper  part  is  so  covered  with  brushwood  that 
M.  De  Caumont  could  not  correctly  ascertain  the  character  of  a  cornice 
which  appeared  to  crown  the  top.  Two  of  the  chief  gates  have  been  lately 
destroyed ;  and  it  would  seem  that  no  record  has  been  kept  of  them,  so 
thoroughly  has  Dax  been  overlooked  by  the  antiquaries  of  France,  and 
probably  by  those  of  other  countries.  One  gate  has  been  preserved  by 
being  walled  up :  it  is  of  a  single  arch,  constructed  with  stones  of  large 
dimensions.  Another  closely  resembles  those  of  the  castrum  of  Jublains, 
in  Mayenne,  first  brought  into  publicity  by  M.  De  Caumont,  and  engraved 
also  by  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Collectanea  Antiqua. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Roman  walls  of  Dax  a  few  months  since  : 
but  unhappily,  contemporaneously  with  their  discovery,  as  it  may  be  justly 
called,  and  part  passu,  their  destruction  commenced.  Dax  is  a  little  town 
of  the  sixth  or  seventh  class,  with  a  population  of  about  6,000  inhabitants. 
Some  of  the  more  influential  tradesmen,  with  a  view  to  private  benefit, 
moved  the  town-council — at  the  head  of  which  is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Arts  and  Monuments — to  vote,  under  the  pretext  of  improvement, 
the  demolition  of  the  walls.  M.  Drouyn  hoped  that  such  an  unheard-of 
act  of  vandalism  would  be  repudiated  by  the  Committee  of  Arts  and  Monu- 
ments,  and  by  the  Government ;  and  he  lost  no  time  in  entering  his  protest 
against  it.  The  reply  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  (M.  M6rim6e)  shews 
with  what  little  effect.  He  receives  a  certain  report  from  the  Prefect  des 
Landes,  based  on  the  assurance  of  some  architect  of  the  place,  (probably  in 
the  pay  of  the  town-council,)  which,  he  stated,  sanctioned  his  countenancing 
the  destruction  of  the  walls,  because  they  had  been  almost  entirely  recon^ 
structed  in  the  middle  ayes  and  in  modem  times  !  And  so,  for  the  selfish 
objects  of  a  few  ignorant  traders,  one  of  the  ancient  glories  of  France  is  to 
be  swept  away !  The  traders  are  encouraged  to  proceed. 

M.De  Caumont,  however,  has  sounded  the  alarm  throughout  the  country 
in  strong  language,  and  in  a  tone  of  manly  and  energetic  indignation.  He 
produces  plans  and  drawings  of  the  walls,  and  describes  them  from  his  own 
personal  survey,  exposing  alike  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  architect  who 
has  mistaken  architecture  purely  Roman  for  mediaeval,  and  the  easy  man- 
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ner  in  which  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  allows  himself  to  be  duped,  and 
finds  excuses  to  sanction  the  scheme  of  a  few  intriguing  individuals  to 
enrich  themselves  at  the  public  expense,  and  at  the  loss  of  all  lovers  of 
their  country  and  its  monuments. 

In  recording  our  warm  approbation  of  M.  De  Caumont*s  courageous  and 
effective  exposure  of  this  crowning  act  of  vandalism,  we  feel  assured  we 
speak  the  sentiments  of  the  antiquaries  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  all  educated 
and  right-minded  men ;  and  if  we  can  do  no  more,  we  promise  to  make  the 
exposure  as  complete  in  this  country  as  he  has  made  it  in  France. 


MICHAEL  ANGELO*. 

MicHABL  Anoslo  fully  realizes  the  ideal  of  a  true  artist :  poet,  painter, 
sculpture,  architect — great  in  each,  we  hesitate  in  pronouncing  in  which  his 
greatest  excellence  was  displayed.  Had  he  confined  the  exercise  of  his 
genius  to  any  single  art,  he  would  have  reaped  renown  and  the  admiration 
of  all  posterity.  If  we  read  his  sonnets,  the  lofty  purity  of  his  soul,  the 
striving  after  the  good  and  the  true,  are  manifest  in  every  line.  The  per- 
fectibility of  human  nature  was  to  him  no  impossible  dream,  but  an  aim 
that  throughout  his  long  life  he  sought  to  realize,  and,  aided  by  the  exer- 
cise of  his  transcendant  genius,  exercised  through  the  teaching  capabilities 
of  art.  Law  and  conscience  were  his  agents  in  the  great  work  he  assigned 
to  himself;  by  these  he  was  himself  guided  and  restrained,  and  by  and 
through  these  he  sought  to  recall  his  countrymen  from  the  deep  moral 
degradation  into  which  he  saw  they  had  sunk. 

To  fully  comprehend  the  nature  and  character  of  this  noble  man  and  true 
artist,  we  must  recur  to  his  birth  and  parentage,  and  examine  the  influences 
that  conspired  to  build  up  his  character.  Both  as  a  man  and  an  artist,  he 
is  a  most  exalted  model  and  worthy  example,  whose  influence,  not  confined 
to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  will  be  felt  tor  all  time,  or  so  long,  at  least,  as 
duty  and  virtue  are  ranked  among  the  qualities  that  serve  to  bind  the  ele- 
ments of  society  together.  At  no  more  fitting  time  than  the  present  could 
the  study  of  the  life  of  this  man  be  more  profitable  to  art. 

At  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Michael  Angelo,  Italian  society  was 
in  a  state  of  most  chaotic  disorder ;  it  needed  a  preacher  of  law  and  of  con- 
science,— it  found  one  in  Michael  Angelo.  Let  us  see  why  he  above  all 
others  was  best  fitted  for  the  task. 

Arezzo  was  an  old  Etruscan  city,  fallen  from  its  high  republican  state, 
inhabited  by  a  choleric  race ;  it  was  a  city  of  judges,  from  which  all  other 
cities  borrowed  their  podestas.  Bom  in  the  city,  Michael  Angelo  had  a 
judge  for  his  father.  He  descended  from  the  Counts  of  Canossa,  rela- 
tions of  the  Emperors,  who  founded,  against  the  Popes,  the  School  of 
Roman  Law  at  Bologna.  With  marvellous  and  instinctive  prescience,  his 
parents  bestowed  upon  him  at  his  birth  the  name  of  the  angel  of  justice, 
Michael,  as  the  father  of  Uaphael  gave  to  his  son  the  name  of  the  angel  of 
mercy. 

*  "  llie  Life  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti ;  with  Translations  of  many  of  his  Pocint 
and  Letters.  Also  Memoirs  of  Savonarola,  Raphael,  and  Vittoria  Colonna.  By  John 
S.  Uarforil,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,"  &c.    (London :  Longman  &  Co.    2  vols.) 
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One  of  the  most  ordinary  enbjects  of  Italian  farces  was  the  podesta 
exhibited  as  powerless  with  his  law  in  the  foreign  cities  to  which  he  had 
been  invited,  and  from  which  he  was  soon  driven  out  if  he  sought  to  enforce 
the  law.  But  in  Italy  everybody  derided  the  idea  of  justice.  Like  Bran- 
caleone,  Michael  Angelo  sought  to  make  the  sword  of  justice  respected. 
To  execute  his  will,  a  stranger  and  alone,  required  the  heart  of  a  lion.  He 
became  one  of  those  fighting  judges  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  had 
the  soul  and  the  stature  of  the  great  Ghibelines  of  that  time,  of  such  an  one 
as  Dante  honoured  as  the  *'  Lombard  soul,  with  slow-moving  eyes,"  as  we 
should  say,  the  lion  in  repose, — A  guisa  di  leone,  qtmndo  siposa. 

As  under  the  reign  of  moneyed  men  Michael  could  not  hope  to  bear  the 
sword,  he  took  the  chisel  instead.  He  became  the  podesta  and  judge  of 
Italian  art.  In  marble  and  in  stone  he  wrote  the  high  censure  of  the  time. 
For  years  his  life  was  a  perpetual  contradiction,  a  fierce  battle. 

Noble  but  poor,  republican  in  soul,  all  his  lifetime  he  served  princes  and 
popes.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of  the  Medici,  who  employed  him 
in  sculpturing — statues  of  snow !  An  envious  rival  disfigured  him,  and 
rendered  him  deformed  for  ever.  Made  for  loving  and  being  loved,  he 
remained  alwavs  alone, — 

**  His  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart." 

But  the  greatest  contradiction  was  himself.  Born  stoical,  austere,  proudly 
fixed  in  his  duty,  yet  his  heart  was  not  of  stone.  He  had  a  grand  Italian 
soul,  always  expanding  beyond  the  frame  in  which  it  was  enclosed,  in  the 
vivid  contemplation  of  beauty,  the  pursuit  of  the  ideal,  derived  both  from 
the  study  of  Zeno  and  Plato.  With  this  internal  struggle,  this  contra- 
dictory effort,  he  sufiTered,  died,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  all  his  lifetime. 
Whoever  visited  him  at  night  (he  slept  but  little),  and  found  him  at  work, 
with  lamp  on  his  forehead,  like  a  Cyclops,  would  have  believed  he  saw  a 
brother  of  the  Titans :  and  there  was  something  truly  Titanic  in  his  genius. 
Yet  beneath  the  Titan  was  the  man.  His  sole  confidante,  poesy,  makes 
this  sufliciently  known.  Every  evening,  after  his  solitary  repast  of  a  little 
bread  and  wine,  he  rhymed  a  sonnet,  always  upon  the  same  texts — upon 
the  8oul*s  inefifectual  efforts  to  shape  itself  out  of  the  block,  of  the  difficulty 
it  encounters  in  disepgaging  from  out  of  the  marble  the  idea,  the  object 
of  his  desire,  his  austere  bride.  Many  times  he  wished  to  die.  One  day 
he  wounded  his  leg ;  barring  his  door,  he  went  to  bed,  vrith  no  desire  to 
rise  from  it  again.  A  friend,  seeing  his  door  remain  closed,  became 
alarmed,  sought  another  access,  found  a  passage,  and  forced  him  to  be 
nursed  and  healed. 

The  secret  of  his  despair  he  revealed  to  no  one ;  but  we  divine  the 
cause  to  be,  that  his  soul  was  too  great  for  its  destiny ;  it  could  not  shape 
itself  to  the  frame  it  worked  in :  even  his  prodigious  talents  twice  failed 
him  in  his  work,  ''  Death  and  the  Last  Judgment.*' 

From  the  long  duration  of  his  life,  he  looked  upon  the  dawn  and  the 
dose  of  a  century ;  forty  years  of  infinite  hope,  and  of  glory — ^forty  years  of 
disasters.  Becoming  more  and  more  solitary  in  his  life,  he  thought  himself 
inspired  by  God  to  influence  the  destiny  of  a  people,  and  amid  a  fallen, 
devastated,  dishonoured  nation,  he  became  greater  by  his  character  as  a  man 
than  even  by  his  works,  which  were  the  boldest  and  the  most  gigantic  of 
human  attempts.  When  all  others  had  lost  it,  he  alone  retained  a  con- 
science. Alone  he  grew,  and  remained  strong  amid  the  shock  of  public 
and  private  misfortunes.     It  were  a  delightful  task  to  relate  by  what 
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means  he  accomplished  this  effort,  superior  to  his  works  in  sculptare, 
painting,  architecture,  and  poetry, — to  shew  how  he  moulded  and  shaped 
his  own  soul. 

It  would  appear  that  the  lives  of  the  great  masters  of  the  sixteenth 
century  fulfil  the  prophecies  contained  in  the  life  of  Dante.  Baphael 
realized  in  perfection  the  ideal  of  abstract  beauty,  the  image  of  Beatrice 
which  abided  with  Dante  amid  his  shipwrecks  and  disappointments.  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci,  a  restless,  desultory  genius,  who  studied  every  art  and 
every  science,  and  could  not  be  satisfied, — ^he  represents  the  agitations  of 
the  exiled  poet  wandering  from  city  to  city,  finding  no  peace,  and  no 
repose.  Michael  Angelo,  in  his  statues  and  frescoes,  revivified  the  austere 
imagination  of  the  Divina  Commedia,  as  in  his  sonnets  he  spoke  the  proud 
and  lofty  thoughts  that  had  not  been  heard  since  Dante.  But  the  seeds  of 
destruction  and  death  had  grovm  among  this  people  in  the  intervening 
two  centuries.     The  Renaissance  revealed  itself  to  the  world  upside  down. 

The  imagination  of  Michael  Angelo  was  so  sublime,  that  very  frequently 
his  hands  failed  to  embody  his  terrible  ideas.  This  is  why  he  left  so  many 
of  his  works  in  an  unfinished  state :  the  defect  noticeable  in  the  knee  of 
his  Moses  arose  from  the  impetuosity  with  which  he  attacked  the  block  of 
marble.  The  instant  he  perceived  the  slightest  defect  or  imperfection  in  a 
work,  he  left  it,  and  would  never  return  to  it  again.  His  severest  critic 
was  himself.  We  perceive,  in  examining  his  drawings,  that  he  recom- 
menced nine,  ten,  or  even  twelve  times,  the  drawing  of  a  head,  before 
attaining  the  desired  expression ;  yet  his  figures  have  in  them  something 
increate,  as  if  he  had  never  even  sketched  his  conception, — a  thing  im- 
possible in  human  art. 

His  "  Last  Judgment"  cost  him  eight  years  of  labour.  He  was  at  that  time 
sixty-five  years  of  age  :  even  then  he  said  with  bitterness,  "  I  knew  more 
in  my  youth  than  I  know  in  my  old  age."  This  work  was  the  sheet-anchor 
of  his  life,  and  by  it  he  rigidly  held.  He  wished  to  shew  to  his  country, 
that  for  all  its  crimes  a  judgment,  the  judgment  of  God,  must  come  :  more 
and  more,  year  by  year,  this  thought  fixed  itself  in  his  heart  as  his  only 
safeguard.  As  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  "If  we  could  die  of  grief,  I 
should  no  longer  live ;''  but  the  thought  of  the  great  work  he  had  under- 
taken sustained  his  soul,  and  raised  him  above  ordinary  human  weaknesses. 
Nourished  by  the  thoughts  of  Dante  and  of  Orcagna,  he  resisted  with  a 
proud  disdain  the  allurements  of  his  time.  In  his  great  picture,  he  repre- 
sented that  man,  like  the  globe  itself,  is  always  on  the  point  of  falling,  and 
must  be  sustained  by  a  strong  hand.  Everything  must  bend  before  this 
idea  of  conscience.  He  wished  to  humble  the  pride  of  which  Florence 
was  traditionally  the  seat, — a  natural  wish  for  so  bold  a  man  in  the  midst  of 
a  bastardizing  of  art. 

The  attachments  of  Michael  Angelo  are  full  of  sweetness.  He  had  only 
women  for  friends,  particularly  Vittoria  Colonna ;  pure  and  holy  afiections 
these,  which  rendered  him  a  poet,  and  both  in  art  and  in  philosophy  opened 
to  him  the  celestial  spheres  of  the  ideal.  He  amused  himself  with  the 
young,  the  simple,  and  the  lowly.  He  preferred  the  natural  conversation 
of  poor  painters  and  stone-cutters  to  the  affectations  of  the  aristocracy. 
Nothing  in  bis  whole  life  is  more  touching  than  his  attachment  for  his  ser- 
vant Urbino.  One  day  he  said  to  him,  after  many  years  of  faithful  service, 
**  Urbino,  what  would  become  of  you  if  I  were  to  die  ?"  '*  I  should  be 
obliged  to  serve  another  master.'*  "  Oh !  my  poor  friend,  I  must  not  let 
you  be  so  unfortunate  ;**  and  he  immediately  gave  him  a  considerable  sum 
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of  monev.  He  would  allow  no  one  but  himself  to  attend  his  servant  Ur^ 
bino  during  his  last  illness ;  he  would  sit  in  a  chair  by  his  bedside  the 
whole  night.  Upon  his  death,  he  replied  to  Vasari,  who  had  written  to 
console  him  : — 

"M.  Giorgio, — I  write  with  difficulty,  yet  I  will  endeavour  to  say  something  in 
reply  to  your  last  letter.  You  know  that  Urbino  is  dead  :  this  is  to  me  a  dispensation 
of  I^vidence,  and  a  source  of  much  grief  I  say  it  is  a  favour  from  God,  because  Ur- 
bino, after  having  been  the  stay  of  my  life,  has  taught  me  not  only  to  die  without  regret, 
but  even  to  desire  death.  I  have  kept  him  with  me  twenty-six  years,  and  have  always 
found  him  faithful.  He  had  grown  rich.  I  looked  for  him  to  be  the  staff  and  support 
of  my  old  age :  he  has  left  me,  with  only  the  hope  of  meeting  him  in  Paradise.  I  have 
a  pledge  of  his  happiness  in  the  manner  of  his  death.  He  had  no  rc^et  at  leaving  this 
world ;  the  only  thought  that  troubled  him  was  that  of  leaving  me  exposed  to  evil  in 
this  wicked  and  deceitful  world.  It  is  true  that  the  better  part  of  myself  has  already 
followed  him,  and  nothing  remains  to  me  but  pain  and  misery." 

Although  Michael  Angelo  lived  and  worked  retired  from  the  world,  he 
never  separated  himself  from  it.  He  recognized  and  cultivated  the  friend- 
ship of  the  great,  of  the  cardinals  and  the  learned  men  of  his  time.  He  be- 
haved to  them  as  a  great  lord,  as  a  noble  descendant  of  the  house  of 
Canossa.  For  the  smallest  service  rendered  him,  he  gave  his  priceless 
drawings  in  return,  such  as  are  now  the  pride  of  many  collections  of  Europe, 
^his  Prometheus,  his  Ganymede,  Fall  of  Phaethon,  &c. 

In  Michael  Angelo  the  whole  man  was  intact.  Obstacles  were  his  edu- 
cation. When  Bramante  succeeded  in  making  him  abandon  the  tomb  of 
Julius  II.,  he  acquired  the  art  of  painting  in  fresco,  so  well  suited  to  the 
ardour  of  his  genius.  In  the  Sistine  Chapel  he  painted  the  Prophets  and 
the  Last  Judgment ;  and  when,  at  seventy-five  years  of  age,  he  finished, 
in  the  Pauline  Chapel,  the  Conversion  of  Saint  Paul  and  the  Crucifixion  of 
Saint  Peter,  in  a  fit  of  despair  he  said  to  Vasari,  "  Painting,  especially 
fresco,  does  not  suit  old  men."  Yet  he  could  devote  himself  to  the  com- 
pletion of  Saint  Peter's.  During  the  fourteen  years  of  life  that  yet  remained 
to  him,  he  directed  gratuitously  the  construction  of  the  dome. 

This  was  Michael  Angelo,  whose  life  was  a  series  of  trials,  which  dimin- 
ished not  with  age ;  he  continued  troubled  with  great  ideas.  He  travelled 
intrepidly  on  his  way,  always  mounting  upwards.  If  the  future  seemed 
closed  to  him,  if  in  one  of  his  letters  he  wrote  these  discouraging  words, 
'*  There  remains  to  me  nothing  but  courage  to  die,"  he  employed  his  time 
in  expanding  the  traditions  of  life  : — 

"  There  is  one  branch  of  critical  investigation  connected  with  the  mental  history  of 
this  great  man  which  is  full  of  interest,  but  which  has  hitherto  been  imperfectly 
touched  upon.  I  refer  to  the  intimate  alliance  which  may  be  traced  between  the  lofty 
tendencies  of  his  art  and  of  his  poetry,  and  to  the  powerful  influence  exercised  upon 
both  hy  the  Platonic  philosophy,  a  deep  attachment  to  which  he  appears  to  have  im- 
bibcd  in  early  youth,  through  an  intimate  connection  with  the  Platonic  Academy  of 
Florence.  As  to  the  greater  part  of  its  members,  their  connection  with  it  was  little 
more  than  a  piece  of  fashionahle  homage  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  its  great  patron  and 
supporter ;  but  in  the  case  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  some  few  others,  it  was  different. 
Steering  clear  of  the  absurd  puerilities  mixed  up  with  its  theories,  he  seized  upon  the 
grand  notions  which  more  or  less  belong  to  every  form  of  Platonism,  and  with  them 
impregnated  both  his  art  and  his  ]>oetry.  This  being  the  case,  I  have  deemed  it  expe- 
dient to  trace  out  the  sources  of  his  Platonic  habits  of  thought  and  speculation." 
{Preface,) 

His  philosophical  communion  with  Marsiglio  Ficino,  Politian,  and  Pico 
di   Mirandola  produced  most   singular   results :    for   while   these   philo- 
sophers reconciled  Paganism  and  Christianity  in  their  formulas,  Michael 
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Angelo  united  them  in  his  marbles, — Plato  with  Moses,  Orpheus  with 
Jesus  Christ.  He  began  with  the  worship  of  physical  beauty,  and  then 
combined  the  extremes  of  sensualispi  and  spirituality ; — Bacchus  with 
Jeremiah,  Hercules  and  the  dying  Christ :  he  ran  from  one  extremity — 
matter,  to  the  other — mind.  He  understood  the  exaltation  of  mind  as 
well  as  Dante,  and  the  intoxication  of  physical  beauty  as  well  as  Ariosto. 
He  bent  his  era,  like  the  bow  of  Ulysses,  and  made  the  two  ends  meet 
and  touch, — sensualism  and  mysticism,  Lucrezia  Borgia  and  Saint  Theresa, 
Aphrodite  and  the  Madonna,  the  Banquet  of  the  Gods  with  the  Descent 
from  the  Cross. 

The  religious  character  of  Michael  Angelo  is  a  topic  of  deep  interest. 
At  first,  when  under  the  influence  of  Platonism,  it  was  an  insatiable  thirst 
and  aspiration  for  eternal  beauty ;  then  he  had  no  other  religion  than 
could  be  found  in  the  contemplation  of  Pagan  idols :  these  he  worshipped. 
He  writes,  "My  eyes  greedy  of  beauty,  my  soul  has  no  other  virtue 
wherewith  to  mount  to  heaven  than  the  contemplation  of  beautiful  forms." 
Such  was  the  faith  of  the  Italian  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
There  is  no  trace  of  a  positive  faith  ; '  beauty  takes  the  place  of  every  vir- 
tue. Catholicism  slept  shrouded  under  this  vision  of  the  philosophic 
ideal. 

But  out  of  his  pagan  cradle,  amid  a  profane  court,  Michael  Angelo 
advanced  every  day  to  the  repentance  and  austerity  of  the  Homan  religion. 
Deceived  by  nature,  by  art,  and  by  life,  he  made  an  immense  but  vain 
eflbrt  to  enter  upon  the  true  faith.  But  he  was  restrained  by  powers  of 
his  own  creating — by  hands  of  marble  and  of  bronze,  which  held  him  to 
the  past.  He  desired  to  break  these  chains,  and  often  cursed  the  works 
that  bound  him  to  earth :  invoking  the  God  of  the  Christian,  he  prayed 
for  strength  to  break  his  bonds. 

AVhile  divided  between  the  ancient  world  and  the  modern,  he  opened 
his  arms  to  the  Gospel,  seeking  in  it  that  faith  which  had  not  yet  illumined 
his  soul.  Still  his  mind,  full  of  the  recollections  of  antiquity,  mingled  the 
sacred  with  the  profane ;  and  while  under  this  influence,  he  painted  the 
Hebrew  prophets  side  by  side  with  the  pagan  sybils.  But  at  length  the 
long  pilgrimage  of  this  troubled  soul  towards  ideal  forms  reached  its  end. 
Starting  from  the  depths  of  paganism,  he  gradually  attained  to  the  light 
of  the  Gospel. 

There  was  one  mind,  one  heroic  heart,  to  whom  Michael  Angelo  was 
deeply  indebted  for  this  happy  result, — to  Savonarola.  The  life  of  this 
martyr  has  been  so  frequently  related,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  repeat- 
ing it  here.  Mr.  Harford  has  introduced  it  into  his  book  because  his  in- 
fluence upon  Michael  Angelo  was  very  great.  Both  of  these  great  minds 
were  intent  upon  the  same  important  object,  that  of  awakening  the  sleep- 
ing conscience  of  their  country, —  Savonarola  by  his  preaching,  Michael 
Angelo  by  his  painting.  By  reading  the  sermons  of  the  inspired  monk 
the  painter  became  himself  inspired.  While  the  echo  of  the  words  of  the 
preacher  has  died  away,  and  their  influence  has  ceased,  the  painter's  visible 
warning,  the  quantus  memor  of  the  avenging  judge  remains,  displaying,  in 
all  the  stem  reahty  the  mind  of  man  could  conceive  of,  that  day  without 
a  morrow,  without  remission :  every  one  in  presence  of  this  great  picture 
feels  himself  judged. 

The  poems  of  this  master-mind  reveal  to  us  the  mental  revolutions  he 
passed  through.  They  are  his  confessions,  and  with  an  ingenuous  clear- 
ness they  reveal  to  us  the  struggles  and  torments  of  a  soul  divided  between 
Gent.  Mao.  Vol.  CCII.  v  u 
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the  two  tendencies  of  his  era.  His  works  always  respond  to  his  inward 
feelings,  and  they  bear  also  the  imprint  of  public  life.  He  lived  to  see 
thirteen  popes ;  and  all  the  revolutions  in  the  Christian  world  are  to  be 
found  in  his  frescoes  and  his  marbles.  His  art  under  Alexander  YI.  was 
almost  wholly  pagan.  The  statue  of  Moses  belongs  to  the  times  of  Julius 
II.  The  ceiHng  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  was  executed  in  the  interval  between 
the  sack  of  Rome  and  the  taking  of  Florence.  Of  Leo  X.  we  have  already 
spoken.  To  Clement  VII.  we  owe  the  "  Last  Judgment."  After  avenging 
Komanism  of  the  humiliation  of  the  Reformation,  there  remained  but  one 
more  task  to  be  performed — to  commemorate  the  restoration  of  the  Church, 
by  raising  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's.  Four  popes  passed  from  the  earth 
while  Michael  Angelo  was  engaged  upon  this  work.  We  scarcely  know 
which  of  the  works  of  this  great  man  to  admire  most, — his  sculptures,  his 
frescoes,  his  architecture,  or  his  poems.  Few  lives  possess  more  interest 
to  the  thoughtful  reader ;  and  Mr.  Harford  has  undertaken  the  task  of 
narrating  it  with  due  reverence,  and  executed  it  with  skill  and  care. 
To  the  artist  especially  the  life  of  Michael  Angelo  cannot  be  too  familiar. 
For  the  greater  part  of  his  long  life  he  continued  a  patient  student  of 
nature ;  he  reflected  her  works  with  conscientious  truth. 

Mr.  Harford's  life  of  this  truly  great  man  is  profusely  illustrated,  and 
is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  our  literature. 


CORRESPONDENCE  OF  SYLVANUS  URBAN. 


TYBOURN.BROOK. 


Mb.  Urban, — In  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  January,  1856, 1  gave  some 
account  of  the  course  of  the  river  Fleet ; 
I  now  propose  to  treat  of  two  other 
streams  of  scarce  less  importance  in  the 
physical  geography  of  the  metropolis,  and 
also  associated  in  many  ways  with  its  do- 
mestic liistory.  These  are  the  West- 
bourne  and  Tyboum-brook.  I  take  the 
latter  first,  as  it  stands  next  in  our  course 
westward. 

This  bourne,  or  brook,  has  its  source  in 
the  fields  on  the  south-west  side  of  Hamp- 
stead,  nearly  abreast  of  Roslyn- house. 
They  bear  the  name  of  "  Conduit-fielda," 
on  account  of  the  spring  being  gathered 
into  a  conduit-head  for  the  sake  of  the 
water,  which  has  been  long  celebrated  for 
its  purity.  In  Hone's  **  Table-book"  is  a 
sketch  of  the  spring,  which  at  that  time 
(1825)  was  simply  covered  by  an  arch.  He 
caUs  it  "Shepherd's  Well,"  and  the  fields 
•*  Shepherd's  Fields ;"  neither  names,  how- 
ever, soem  at  present  to  be  known  to  the 
water-carriers.  According  to  this  account, 
the  spring  does  not  freeze;  its  water  is 
almost  of  the  same  specific  gravity  as  dis- 
tilled, and  is  yielded  to  the  amount  of 
several  tons  per  day. 


To  the  inhabitants  of  Hampstead  it  has 
long  been  highly  valued ;  for  this  beautiful 
and  picturesque  locality  is  very  deficient  in 
its  supply  of  water,  many  of  the  springs  in 
the  neighbourhood  being  strongly  impreg- 
nated  with  iron,  and  thus  unfit  for  drink- 
ing or  culinary  purposes.  The  primitive 
fashion  of  water-carriers  bringing  water 
from  the  spring,  and  vending  it  at  so 
much  per  pail,  may  still  be  seen  in  this 
suburb,  carrying  us  back  to  the  days  of 
conduits,  when  these  very  waters  were  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  water-snpply 
of  the  city  of  London. 

The  conduit-head  at  present  shews  us 
the  spring  covered  over  with  a  large  slab 
of  stone,  at  each  end  of  which  is  an  aper- 
ture for  dipping  the  pail,  and  steps  to 
descend  lower  when  the  water  is  low. 
The  springs  in  this  field  are  a  very  serious 
impediment  to  the  making  of  the  tnnnel 
for  the  Hampstead  Railway,  which  is  now 
being  excavated  about  one  hundred  yards 
higher  up  in  the  meadow.  Powerful  steam- 
engines  are  being  erected  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  water  from  the  works, 
which  has  hitherto  been  attempted  with- 
out success. 

From  the  condiiit  liie  stream  desoende 
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in  a  meandering  course  towards  Belsize, 
or  rather  its  site,  for  the  house  and  park 
have  fallen  a  prey  to  the  speculator,  and 
arc  being  fast  covered  with  villas  and 
streets.  It  runs  m  a  small  sedgy  hollow 
hardly  perceptible,  but  making  one  or  two 
pools  for  the  watering  of  cattle,  and  in 
Avet  seasons  converting  the  lower  meadows 
into  a  swamp ;  and  after  crossing  Belsize- 
lane,  is  no  more  seen  as  an  open  stream 
until  its  exit  as  a  common  sewer  into  the 
Thames. 

Maps  do  not  always  take  the  trouble  of 
marking  so  insignificant  a  rill,  but  vfith 
the  aid  of  several  belonging  to  different 
dates,  and  a  comparison  with  the  locali- 
ties, the  whole  of  its  course  may  be  clearly 
deiined.  Mogg's  map  of  London  delineates 
it  very  correctly  until  it  reaches  Begent's 
Park.  Following  this  guide,  we  find  that, 
after  crossing  Belsize«lane,  it  passes  east- 
ward of  the  Dissenters'  college  and  chapel, 
then  l)ending  towards  the  Avenue-r(^, 
crosses  and  runs  parallel  to  it,  until  it  re- 
ceives an  additional  rillet,  rising  dose  to 
Bolsize,  which  joins  on  at  the  corners  of 
the  Townsend  and  Acacia  Beads,  and  in 
this  passage  both  parts  pass  over  the 
Primrose-hill  tunnel.  The  course  then 
lies  along  the  western  side  of  Townsend- 
road,  as  far  as  Henry-street,  Portland- 
town,  when  it  suddenly  bends  to  the  west, 
crosHt's  Primrose-hill-road  at  the  end  of 
(,'harles-street,  and,  after  passing  the  Be- 
gcnt's  Canal,  enters  the  Park,  continuing 
its  route  close  to  the  late  Marquis  of 
Hertford's  villa,  on  the  east  side.  Hence 
it  meanders  along  parallel  to  the  orna- 
mental piece  of  water;  and  before  the 
Marylcbone  fields  were  formed  into  Be- 
gent's  Park,  it  received  a  small  rillet 
which  arose  close  to  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens; the  track  is  still  visible,  and  the 
spring  drains  into  the  piece  of  water 
above  alluded  to.  When  nearly  opposite 
Sus8ex-])lace,  it  bends  out  of  the  enclosure 
across  the  road,  passing  beneath  that  range 
of  dwellings  towards  Alsop's-terrace,  New- 
road,  midway  between  Upper  Baker-street 
and  UpjKjr  Gloucester-place. 

Until  we  reach  this  point,  maps  have 
marked  out  the  course  with  tolerable  cor- 
rectness ;  but  hence  to  Oxford-street  little 
assistance  is  to  be  derived  from  them. 
Faden's  map,  however,  published  in  1785, 
gives  a  very  good  idea  of  tins  part  of  Lon- 
don Ixjfore  covered  with  streets.  Alsop's- 
buildings,  on  the  north  side  of  the  New- 
road,  oi)posite  Mar^'lebone  workhouse,  are 
the  only  range  of  buikUngs  to  be  seen. 
The  workhouse  was  a  new  structure,  a 
mere  nucleus  to  what  it  now  appears ;  its 
entrance  was  in  North uuibcrhmd-strcet. 
All   else  arc  fields,  with  hedgerows  and 


footpaths,  down  to  Manchester-square  | 
but  in  the  midst  there  is  a  block  of  build- 
ings, standing  alone,  and  marked  "  Stables 
of  the  Horse-Guards," — the  site  now  occu- 
pied by  the  bazaar  famous  for  cattle-showB 
and  Madame  Tussaud.  It  is  also  the  ter- 
mination of  a  water-course  which  shews 
itself  a  little  distance  from  the  New-road, 
describing  the  segment  of  a  circle.  This 
is  a  part  of  Tyboum-brook ;  and  by  this 
authority,  and  attention  to  the  loodity, 
we  can  easily  trace  its  route. 

A  slight  hollow  in  the  New-road,  be- 
tween Upper  Baker-street  and  Upper 
Gloucester-place,  shews  the  course  of  the 
stream  after  passing  beneath  Alsop's-ter- 
race; and  it  may  be  traced  across  York- 
mews,  bending  towards  Gloucester-place, 
and  returning  to  Baker- street,  under  the 
bazaar,  in  the  direction  of  South-street. 
It  follows  one  side  of  that  street,  crosses 
Marylebone  High-street,  a  little  north  of 
Marylebone-lane,  keeping  by  its  nde  until 
it  reaches  Bentinck-street,  when  it  turns 
westward  across  the  lane  to  Wigmore- 
street,  being  there  clearly  defined  by  the 
hollow  in  the  road.  Hence  it  passes  along 
a  little  to  the  west  of  Barref  s-oourt,  a 
place  filled  with  a  low  order  of  brokers' 
shops,  towards  James-street,  keeping  on 
the  eastern  side  of  which  it  reaches  Ox- 
ford-street. 

Here  we  must  rest  a  little,  for  it  is 
chiefly  this  portion  of  the  bourn  which 
connects  itself  with  the  domestic  history 
of  London,  inasmuch  as  it  g^ves  name  to 
a  large  parish  and  metropolitan  borough, 
in  popidation  and  wealth  equal  to  many 
a  capital ;  also  to  a  spot  of  terrible  signifi- 
cance in  our  annals  of  crime.  But  there 
is  a  better  record  than  this;  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  patriotism  and  public  spirit 
of  the  citizens  of  London,  who  as  early  as 
the  thirteenth  century,  eschewing  the  foul- 
ness of  the  Thamcit,  sought  in  the  environs 
for  "sweet  waters"  to  supply  its  placti: 
among  other  sources,  none  were  more  cele- 
brated than  those  of  Tyboum. 

Tyboum,  or  Teybonme,  was  the  name 
of  a  village  whose  church  is  supposed  to 
have  stood  on  the  site  of  Marylebone 
court-house.  Each  time  that  structure 
has  been  rebuilt,  quantities  of  human 
l>ones  have  been  discovered,  which  seem 
to  point  out  the  situation  of  a  church- 
yard; and  its  proximity  to  the  brook  is 
confirmatory,  llie  name  has  been  derived 
of  «y,  "  island,"  and  bourne,  **  a  brook  :" 
in  that  case,  T  would  be  part  of  a  preposi- 
tion denoting  proximity.  But  the  Saxon 
tiffh,  "enclosure,"  may  also  be  the  prefix; 
at  all  events,  it  may  be  presumed  that  it 
marked' some  peculiarity  at  this  pcnnt :  Ttf 
and  Tfif  occur  very  frequently  as  9,  prefix 
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all  over  England.  In  the  map  of  1720  in 
Strype*8  Stow,  that  of  Pim  and  T^iney, 
1747,  and  one  published  by  Dicey  in  1765, 
close  to  what  is  now  Wig  more-street  there 
was  either  a  division  of  the  brook  forming 
a  little  island,  or  an  additional  rillet  run- 
ning into  the  main  course  at  an  acute 
an^le.  With  this  description  I  leave  the 
derivation  to  abler  hands. 

Tybourn  church,  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, was  in  a  lonely  and  desolate  situa- 
tion. Probably  moai  of  the  parishioner^ 
were  scattered  about  in  a  few  homesteads, 
and,  as  it  often  happens,  distant  from  the 
church:  its  proximity  to  the  road  from 
London — now  Oxford-street^— would  there- 
fore be  a  disadvantage  rather  than  a  pro- 
tection, as  it  would  expose  it  to  the  at- 
tacks of  marauders  who  lurked  About  for 
the  unwary  traveller.  It  was  therefore 
often  pillaged,  got  neglected,  and  became 
dilapidated,  until  in  1400,  Braybrook,  Bi- 
shop of  London,  granted  permission  to 
the  inhabitants  to  remove  it  to  a  spot 
where  they  had  recently  erected  a  chapeL 
Accordingly,  a  church  was  erected  further 
north,  in  a  place  perhaps  better  inhabited, 
and  it  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary ;  and  its 
proximity  to  the  bourne  caused  it  to  be 
distinguished  by  that  addition,  so  that  the 
village  gradually  became  known  as  Mary- 
bone,  now  Marylcbone,  a  corruption  of  the 
above  names.  This  old  church  stood  until 
1740,  when,  being  ruinous,  it  was  taken 
down,  and  the  present  unsightly  structure 
built  in  its  place.  High-street  bears  but 
little  trace  of  ever'  having  been  a  village 
far  from  London;  but  Marylebone-lanc 
gives  most  significant  proof — in  its  wind- 
ing course — of  having  arisen  on  the  site 
of  an  old  village  communication  with  the 
growing  metropolis.  By  an  inspection  of 
•aid  maps,  it  will  be  seen  that  even  Mary- 
lebone-street,  near  the  Haymarket,  de- 
rives its  name  on  account  of  occupying 
the  site  of  an  old  kme  or  path  to  the  vil- 
lage so  called. 

The  waters  of  Tybeum  were  first 
brought  into  use  by  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
<lon  in  the  21st  of  Henry  III.,— "for  the 
profit  of  the  city,  and  good  of  the  whole 
realm,  thither  repairing;  to  wit  for  the 
poor  to  drink,  and  the  rich  to  dress  their 
meat," — ^by  a  grant,  "  with  liberty  to  con- 
vey water  from  Teybome  by  pipes  of 
lead  into  their  city."  Many  merchants — 
"  strangers  of  cities  beyond  seas" — gave 
benefactions  in  1236  to  that  end.  The 
g^eat  conduit  in  West  Chcape  was  the 
first ;  then  the  tun  in  Comhill,  in  1401 ; 
and  in  1438  Sir  William  Eastfield,  mayor, 
was  a  great  benefactor,  and  erected  a 
large  conduit  near  Shoe-lane,  ih  Fleet- 
street. 


The  conduit-heads  in  which  the  water 
was  collected  previous  to  being  sent  bj 
pipes  to  the  city,  were  chiefiy  by  the  aide 
of  Oxford-street,  then  Tybome-road.  One 
field  on  the  north  side  was  particularly 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  t^  corpora- 
tion, who  erected  upon  it  a  house  for  the 
reception  of  the  city  authorities  at  their 
annual  inspection  of  the  conduit-heads. 
This  was  called  the  "  Lord-Mayor's  Ban- 
queting House,"  and  stood  upon  the 
ground  now  occupied  by  Stratford-plaoe. 
This  field  is  now  embraced  by  Marylebone- 
lane  on  the  east,  Wigmore-street  on  the 
north.  Duke-street  on  the  west,  and  Ox- 
ford-street on  the  south.  Within  this 
space  was  enclosed  a  portion  of  the  brook, 
and  some  conduit-heads. 

It  was  a  gala-day  for  the  citizens  and 
their  wives,  that  annual  visit  to  the  con- 
duits. It  took  place  on  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember ;  and  there  is  a  record  of  that  in 
1562 : — "  The  Lord- Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
many  worshipful  persons,  rode  to  the  con- 
duit-heads to  see  them  according  to  the 
old  custom :  then  they  went  and  hunted 
a  hare  before  dinner  and  killed  her ;  and 
thence  went  to  dinner  at  the  Banqueting 
House  at  the  head  of  the  conduit,  when 
a  great  number  were  handsomely  enter- 
tained by  their  chamberlain.  After  din- 
ner they  went  to  hunt  the  fox.  lliero 
was  a  great  cry  for  a  mile,  and  at  length 
the  hounds  killed  him  at  the  end  of  St. 
Giles',  with  great  hollowing  and  blowing 
of  hems  at  his  death:  and  thence  the 
Lord'Mayor,  with  all  his  company,  rode 
through  London,  to  his  place  in  Lombard- 
street."  A  reference  to  Aggar's  map  will 
assist  the  imagination  in  realizing  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  sport  being  afforded  to  our 
worthy  citizens  three  centuries  ago.  The 
position  of  many  of  the  conduit-heads  it 
marked  in  Lea  and  Qlynne's  map,  1700 : 
one  is  behind  the  Banqueting-house,  an- 
other at  the  comer  of  Marylebone-lane, 
which  yet  exists,  and  is  pointed  out  by 
a  stone  let  into  a  house  close  to  Wigmore- 
street,  dated  1776;  one  higher  up,  at  a 
bend  of  the  lane ;  two  on  the  south  side 
of  Oxford-street, — ^the  most  distant  being 
near  North  Audley-street,  and  which  is 
also  said  to  remain.  In  1747,  Marylebone- 
lane  and  the  brook  bounded  this  part  of 
London;  but  in  1765  the  whole  of  the 
site  of  the  conduits  and  Banqueting-house 
was  laid  out  in  streets,  and  the  "sweet 
waters"  of  Tybourn  followed  the  common 
fate  of  London  brooks,  passing  into  the 
humble  condition  of  a  sewer,  effoced  from 
sight  and  memory. 

Its  course  further  southward  is  marked 
by  stronger  physical  indications :  Oxford- 
street,  in  general  one  of  the  most  level  of 
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roads,  is  here  deeply  indented  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  brool^  which,  crossing  the 
road,  curves  eastward  over  Davis-street 
by  the  mews;  Brook-street,  to  which  it 
gives  name,  by  Avery-row,  a  narrow  and 
almost  squalid  locidity,  which  seems  built 
along  its  bank.  It  proceeds  over  Grosve- 
nor-street,  by  the  mews,  to  Bruton-street, 
close  to  its  union  with  Bond-street.  Con- 
duit-street slopes  down  to  the  same  point : 
its  name,  it  is  needless  to  say,  derived  from 
a  conduit -head  formerly  on  the  spot. 
Hence  by  the  mews  from  Bruton-street 
to  Hay-hill,  the  most  abrupt  descent  of 
any  on  its  course ;  through  Bolton-row,  in 
the  rear  of  the  gardens  of  Devonshire- 
house,  passing  at  the  end  of  Clarges-street, 
Half  Moon-street,  the  middle  of  White 
Horse-street,  a  little  west  of  which,  in  a 
deep  valley,  it  crosses  Piccadilly,  into  the 
(xreen-park,  where,  but  a  few  years  since, 
was  an  open  basin,  surrounded  by  some 
fine  elms,  into  which  its  waters  were  re* 
ceived :  it  is  now  filled  up. 

Let  us  glance  back  at  the  maps  of  Lon- 
don which  shew  this  district  when  the 
brook  was  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  swelling  town  and  green  fields. 
A  plan  is  extant  in  the  British  Museum 
exhibiting  the  north  side  of  Piccadilly 
previous  to  the  erection  of  the  street  just 
mentioned,  giving  us  the  names  of  all  the 
fields,  and  their  hedgerow  divisions.  The 
plan  seems  to  belong  to  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  shews  us  a  lai^e 
meadow,  of  nine  acres,  called  "  Stone- 
bridge-fields,"  from  the  bridge  which  here 
carried  Piccadilly  over  the  strcanu  On 
this  meadow  all  the  streets  above-men- 
tioned, between  Hay-hill  and  Piccadilly, 
were  built,  and  the  hedgerow  forming 
the  eastern  division  passed  right  across 
Berkeley,  now  Devonshire-house ;  the  rest 
of  those  premises,  with  Berkeley-street, 
&c.,  being  planned  out  of  a  meadow  styled 
"  Penniless  Bank."  North  of  the  brook, 
the  site  of  Berkeley-square,  were  **  Great 
Brook  Field"  and  "  Little  Brook  Field," 
Mr.  Audley's  fields  being  on  the  west :  the 
name  is  preserved  in  Audley-street.  On 
{Hirt  of  this  last  property,  the  plan  marks, 
among  other  things,  a  proposed  "  ducking- 
pond,"  indicative  of  a  sport  which,  judging 
from  London  maps,  must  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly popular  in  its  environs,  almost 
to  our  own  time. 

The  map  of  Johann  Baptist  Homann, 
published  at  Nuremberg  about  1700,  also 
gives  some  interesting  information  on  the 
locality  of  the  brook  between  Oxford-street 
and  Piccadilly.  It  marks  the  meadows  be- 
tween it  and  Hyde-park  as  "  pasture,"  and 
distinguishes  "Little  Brook  Field"  by  the 


name  of  "  Pump  House  Grounds."    The 
"pump-house"  is  marked,  both  in  map 
and  plan,  at  a  comer  of  the  brook  oppo- 
site to  the  end  of  what  is  now  Conduit- 
street  :  its  name  is  sufficiently  obvious  of 
its  purpose.    The  condition  of  this  part  of 
London,  as  shewn  in  this  map,  makes  the 
story  related  by  General  Oglethorpe,  of 
having  shot  a  woodcock  in  the  adjoining 
fields  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
by  no  means  a  thing  of  wonder.     But  in 
less  than  forty  years  afterwards,  as  we  see 
by  Foster's  map,  1738,  Bond-street  and 
the  Grosvenor-square  districts  have  been 
erected,   and  the   brook   ceases   to  pass 
through  green  fields.    It  may  be  worthy 
of  mention,  that  in  the  fortifications  made 
by  order  of  parliament  in  1643,  a  strong 
bulwark  ¥ra8  constructed  on  the  west  side 
of  the  brook,  north  of  Berkeley-square,  at 
a  pbice  called  "Oliver's  Mount."    The 
neighbourhood  of  Hay-hill  figured  also  in 
the  rebellion  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  a  skir- 
mish having  here  taken  place  between  the 
insurgents  and  royal  troops,  which  ended 
in  the  defeat  of  the  former.    After  the 
execution  of  Sir  Thomas,  his  head  was 
fixed  upon  a  pair  of  gallows  erected  on 
this  spot.    West  of  the  brook  was  held 
a  fair  in  the  month  of  May,  which  became 
a  nuisance,  and  was  prevented  by  the 
magistrates  as  early  as  1708,  but  con- 
tinued much  later.    May-fair  is  now  the 
name  given  to  a  fashionable  district  west 
of  the  brook.    One  of  its  former  celebri- 
ties were  clandestine  marriages  performed 
here,  after  the  fashion  of  those  at  the 
Fleet  prison. 

The  ancient  course  of  the  channel,  after 
it  passed  into  the  Green-park,  to  its  exit 
into  the  Thames,  is  not  very  clear.  Fai- 
thome's  map,  in  1658,  shews  us  its  course 
in  almost  a  straight  line  across  the  park 
to  the  site  of  Buckingham-palace.  Here 
it  had  reached  a  low  and  swampy  soil^ 
through  which  its  accumulated  waters 
must  have  meandered  in  divided  streams, 
and  without  doubt  contributed  in  a  great 
part  to  form  the  delta  on  which  the  an- 
cient Abbey  of  Westminster  is  built.  The 
island  of  Thomey,  in  possession  of  the 
monks,  must  soon  have  undei^ne  a  pro- 
cess of  drainage ;  and  that  must  have  been 
continually  going  on  as  the  city  of  West- 
minster grew  up  and  expanded  around  the 
abbatial  dwellings.  The  park  of  St.  James* 
was  BDUide  by  Henry  VIII.,  he  having 
drained  the  swampy  meadows  for  that 
purpose;  and  in  Norden's  map,  1593,  we 
evid^tly  see  the  draining  ditches  made 
at  that  time.  The  canal  was  a  still  ftirther 
improvement  in  1659,  and,  according  to 
Ogilby*,  was  snpplied  by  the  waters  of 


*  Book  of  RoadA,  1675. 
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the  brook.  This  has  been  converted,  in 
the  present  generation,  into  a  more  pic- 
turesque and  ornamental  shape. 

Norden's  map  gives  the  best  ground  for 
believing  that  the  outlet  for  the  brook, 
after  bending  a  little  to  the  west  to 
James-street,  pursued  its  course  along  Col- 
lege-street to  the  Thames,  turning  a  mill 
at  the  end,  which  has  left  its  memory  in 
Millbank.  This  map  is  a  very  interesting 
record  of  the  condition  of  the  place,  and 
exhibits  the  stream  meandering  along, 
sometimes  breaking  into  an  island,  some- 
times receiving  the  draining  of  some 
ditches,  through  gardens  and  orchards, 
and  perhaps  here  and  there  fringed  by 
some  old  willows.  It  forms  the  western 
boundary  of  Westminster  of  that  day,  and 
seems  to  have  been  the  remains  of  the 
watercourses  that  formerly  isolated  the 
old  city.  It  is  now  a  common  sewer,  and 
is  named  from  the  street  through  which  it 
passes. 

Another  course  has  been  pointed  out  as 
that  in  which  it  made  its  exit  into  the 
Thames.  This  is  by  the  King's  Scholars* 
Pond  sewer,  which  was  not  entirely  co- 
vered in  until  ten  years  ago.    This  began 


at  James-street,  Buckingham-gate»  oroMed 
Charlotte-street,  to  the  side  of  £lliof« 
brewery,  to  Yauxhall-bridge-road,  parallel 
to  which  it  flowed  for  some  distance; 
crossing  it  by  the  Willow-walk,  it  toojc 
a  direct  course  to  the  river,  having  the 
Neet-house  gardens  on  the  west  ade,  and 
emptied  itself  immediately  opposite  Nine 
Elms.  In  this  route  it  received  several 
draining  ditches,  particularly  from  the 
side  of  the  Penitentiary. 

This  very  direct  and  regular  course 
seems  to  sugg^est  an  artificial  origin:  it 
may  have  been  partly  an  old  watercourse, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  was  made  to 
divert  the  waters  from  the  mill-stream 
which  went  along  the  wall  of  the  monastic 
gardens — now  called  College- street — when 
the  increase  of  buildings  led  to  the  disnae 
of  the  mill,  from  the  necessity  of  con- 
trolling its  waters.  The  ancient  condition 
of  Westminster  has  often  been  under  con- 
sideration, but  none  have  taken  into  the 
account  that  its  physical  geography  was 
in  a  great  measure  due  to  a  little  spring 
rising  in  the  fields  of  Hampstead. 

J.  G.  Waller. 


THE  CHURCHES  OF  THE  PYRENEES. 


Me.  Ueban, — I  beg  to  send  you  a  few 
notes  made  during  my  rambles  in  the 
Pyrenees,  on  certain  peculiarities  of  the 
churches  erected  by  the  Templars  in  the 
higher  parts  of  the  valleys  of  the  French 
Pyrenees,  near  the  ports  or  passes  into 
Spain. 

These  churches  partake  in  some  degree 
of  the  character  of  a  fortress,  or  at  least  of 
a  place  of  refuge.  Tliat  the  Cliristians  of 
former  times  required  and  possessed  such 
places  of  reftige  is  evident.  In  most  of 
the  frontier  villages  may  be  remarked  one 
stone  house,  with  its  tower,  and  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  be  capable  of  defence.  At  Lor- 
tet,  in  the  entrance  of  the  Valine  d'  Aure, 
is  a  spacious  natural  cavern  in  the  rock, 
which  has  here  an  almost  perpendicular 
face,  the  only  entrance  to  which  is  by 
an  opening  about  180  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  plain.  Should  the  necessity 
arise,  retreat  may  be  made  to  a  second 
cavern  still  higher  than  the  first,  whilst 
the  schist  rock  of  the  mountain  afforded 
abundant  weapons  wherewith  to  annoy 
the  enemy.  A  bell  placed  outside  for- 
merly gave  the  alarm  to  the  inhabitants. 
Tlie  most  striking  example  of  a  fortified 
church  is  that  of  Luz,  which  has  l)ecn 


pleasingly,  though  not  veiy  correctly,  en- 
graved by  Allom  for  a  Tour  in  France, 
the  precise  title  of  which  has  escaped  me. 
This  church  is  protected  by  two  towers 
which  fiank  the  chancel,  one  containing  a 
machicolatcd  gateway,  and  by  a  crenellated 
wall  pierced  with  loopholes,  which  sur- 
rounds the  churchyard.  One  of  these 
towers  possesses  a  little  museum,  contain- 
ing four  wall-pieces  and  a  collection  of 
mediajval  bitts,  stirrups,  and  armour. 
Should  the  enemy  succeed  in  forcing  this 
enclosure,  he  would  be  received  by  a  mur- 
dprous  fire  from  crenellated  openings  in 
the  gallery  which  exists  over  the  vaulted 
stone  roof  of  the  chancel,  and  beneath  the 
external  roof  a. 

The  Templar  churches  are  not  built  in 
form  of  a  Latin  cross.  Three  straight 
naves  in  the  larger  churches,  with  semi- 
circular roofs,  run  the  whole  length  of  the 
building,  and  terminate  in  as  many  ap- 
sides, ^nth  roofij  of  cut  de  four.  Tlio 
naves  arc  connected  by  semicircular  arches 
resting  on  plain  square  pillars,  while  pliun 
bands,  generally  resting  on  a  flat  stone 
cornice,  divide  the  naves  horizontally. 
Tl»e  windows  are  either  straight  and  very 
narrow,  or  small  circles.    The  billet  oma- 


•  'J'liis  grallery  over  the  chancel  is  alro  found  in  the  churches  of  Soulon  (Pierrcflttc)  and  St.  Savin, 
but  in  both  those  insUnccs  it  is  evident  that  it  has  been  an  addition  of  later  date,  perhaps  of  the  time 
of  the  Iluguenotn. 
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ment  invariably  prevails,  especially  round 
the  circular  windows,  and  in  the  ornamen- 
tation of  the  portails.  The  monogram  of 
Christ,  with  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  is  in- 
variably found  over  the  principal  doorway, 
and  usually  a  sculptured  representation  of 
our  Saviour  with  a  cruciform  nimbus, 
seated  on  the  bisellium,  His  right  hand 
giving  the  blessing  with  the  I^tin  ges- 
ture; and  also  the  usual  emblems  of  the 
four  Kvangelists.  At  Luz,  a  hand  alone, 
with  the  two  forefingers  uplifted,  is  found 
on  the  under  side  of  the  arch  of  the  door- 
way, and  it  is  repeated  on  one  of  the  cor- 
bels of  the  roof.  In  no  instance  is  there 
any  sculptured  representation  of  the 
Virgin  mother  on  the  building.  The 
cross  pat^e  of  the  Templars  is  always 
placed  cither  in  the  centre  of  the  sacred 
monogram,  or  over  it,  except  at  Luz ;  but 
in  the  courtyard  of  the  Hdtel  de  Gendar- 
merie of  that  town  is  preserved  a  corner- 
stone brought  from  the  church  on  which 
is  the  cross  pat^e,  and  another  represent- 
ing two  musicians,  one  blowing  a  trumpet, 
and  the  other  playing  a  come-£k-muse  or 
bagpipe.  Mons.  Cenac  Moocaux,  in  his 
pamphlet  on  the  Archeeology  of  Bigorre, 
remarks,  "that  the  whole  style  of  the 
building  (Luz  Church)  evidently  belongs 
to  the  second  period  of  the  Roman  era, 
and  tliat  the  voussures  offer  all  the  orna- 
ments of  the  eleventh  century."  Around 
the  sculpture  of  the  tympan  of  the  door- 
way is  an  inscription  much  defaced,  but 
the  latter  part  is  still  plainly  legible.  It 
reads  thus — cvi  xpo  posvit  ills.  mv*'. 
As  the  formula  i"»  occurs  in  early  MSS. 
for  80,  I  presume  that  the  year  1055  is 
intended  to  be  designated.  The  other 
churches  which  bear  the  cross  pat^e  of 
the  Templars,  are  a  very  beautifiil  one  at 
St.  Beat,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Spanish 
Valine  d'  Aran,  and  the  church  at  Arre&u, 
with  four  other  smaller  churches  higher 
up  in  the  Vallle  d'Aure.  They  are 
situated  in  the  villages  of  Cad^ao,  Ancizan, 
Guchen,  and  Vielle.  The  only  remaining 
part  of  the  Templar  Church  at  Ancizan  is 
the  old  castellated  tower  pierced  with  loop- 
holes, to  which  the  modern  church  is  join- 
ed. At  Guchen,  the  following  inscription, 
by  a  liberated  slave,  on  a  stone  slab  in- 
serted in  the  wall  of  the  church,  is  worthy 
of  remark : — 


MODESTI 
FAVSTI  p. 
PESTALIB. 

ET   PILJ 
UEBEDE3, 


I  am  not  sure  whether  the  church  at 
Sarancolin  should  be  added  to  this  list, 
not  having  been  able  to  visit  it.  A  Chris- 
tian church  dedicated  to  St.  Exup^re  is 
said  to  have  existed  at  Arreau  as  early  as 
650.  The  present  church  was  built  by  the 
Templars  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  they  had  a  house  adjoining, 
now  occupied  as  a  convent  h.  The  north 
side  of  the  church  presents  a  blank  wall 
supported  by  buttresses,  and  flanked  by  a 
lofty  tower.  There  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  the  buttresses  and  the  Gothic 
windows  of  the  south  side  were  added, 
when  the  church  was  rebuilt  in  1560. 
And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
Gothic  style  was  introduced  under  the 
English  domination  much  less  in  these 
parts  of  Bigorre  than  in  the  northern 
part,  nearer  Grascony.  The  neighbouring 
church  of  Cad^ac  was. rebuilt  in  1558.  In 
all  the  churches  of  these  valleys  the  win- 
dows are  few  and  small,  and  placed  at  a 
considerable  height.  The  single  columns 
of  the  portail  of  Luz  give  place  at  Arreau 
to  twin  columns  of  red  and  of  white  mar- 
ble alternately.  On  one  of  the  capitals  of 
Arreau  is  sculptured  a  Palmer  trampling 
on  a  Saracen's  head ;  on  another,  the  sin- 
ner bearing  on  his  breast  a  bag,  supposed 
to  be  full  of  sins,  is  allegorically  repre- 
sented as  being  pushed  into  hell  by  a  being 
with  forked  feet  and  tail,  and  by  a  ser- 
pent which  twines  around  him.  On  the 
portail  at  Cad^c,  a  human  head  alone  is 
thus  surrounded  by  serpents.  A  remi- 
niscence of  the  Templars  may  be  noticed 
in  a  cockle-shell  over  the  door  of  a  pri- 
vate house  at  Arreau,  with  the  letters 
I.  H.  S.,  also  the  owner's  initials,  and  the 
date  1551. 

And  now,  having  ended  my  notes  on  the 
Templar  churches,  let  me  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  traveller  to  two  other  interest- 
ing churches  in  these  parts  not  generally 
visited.  The  church  at  Shre,  beneath  the 
chateau  of  St.  Marie,  one  of  the  last  for- 
tresses in  the  possession  of  the  English  in 
these  parts,  is  the  earliest  and  most  per- 
fect type  of  the  churches  of  the  Roman 
era  in  the  valley  of  Lavedan.  In  gene- 
ral arrangement  it  resembles  the  church 
of  Luz,  but  it  is  of  earlier  date;  the 
windows  are  narrower,  and  t^  west  end 
consists  of  a  plain  gable  pierced  for  two 
hurge  bells  near  the  apex.  The  tympan, 
over  the  doorway,  is  elaborately  sculp* 
tured,  and  in  addition  to  the  Saviour  and 
the  evangelical  emblems,  are  two  birds» 
whose  significance  is  not  very  evident. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  existence 
of  a  Christian  church  at  Arreau  in  the 


^  On  the  other  side  of  the  church  is  a  chateau,  which  belonged  to  the  historian  of  the  Campaign  in 
Russia,  the  Comte  de  S^gur.    At  present  it  is  iidiabitcd  by  his  daughter. 
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sixth  century.  At  the  village  of  Yalca- 
br^re,  {Vallis  caprarum,)  formerly  a  Ro- 
man town,  sitnated  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
on  which  St.  Bertrand  de  Comminges  now 
stands,  is  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Just, 
said  to  have  been  erected  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury,  immediately  after  the  retirement  of 
the  Oermanic  hordes.  It  was  evidently 
constructed  with  such  materials  as  were 
at  hand,  and  particularly  with  the  columns 
of  former  Roman  buildings,  which  are 
placed  together  as  twin  columns,  and  even 
one  upon  another,  without  a  very  nice  re- 
gard to  proportion.  Several  Roman  fune- 
ral tablets  are  built  into  the  walls,  and  two 
fragments  of  a  frieze,  of  bold  design  and 
exquisite  workmanship.  It  would  appear 
that  the  whole  superstructure  is  placed 
upon  the  base  of  an  ancient  building,  pro- 
l^bly  of  some  heathen  temple,  for  the 
stones  of  the  substructure  are  squared  and 
very  massive,  whilst  the  upper  works  are 
of  stones  of  the  ordinary  size;  and  the 
base  at  the  eastern  end  was  evidently  not 
planned  for  the  present  church.  Again, 
at  the  height  of  about  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  a  very  bold  and  massive  stone 
cornice  runs  round  three  sides  of  the 
building,  and  as  this  cornice  is  found  both 
in  side  and  out  at  the  same  height,  it  is 
most  likely  that  it  is  composed  of  massive 
stone  slabs,  which  run  through  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  walls,  and  thus  once 
formed  a  base  for  some  other  structure. 
The  plan  of  the  church  resembles,  gene*^ 
rally,  that  of  Sdre,  already  described,  but 
the  church  is  much  more  lofty,  and  the 
walls  of  the  side-naves  are  relieved  with 
circular  arches  and  columns.  A  bold  string 
of  billet  ornament  runs  round  the  circular 


port  of  the  apee,  and  the  same  omaamil 
appears  on  the  capitals  of  the  pilasten* 
Lai^  pUun  pearls  are  the  only  omamentg 
on  the  bases  of  two  of  the  square  pillars. 
The  external  part  of  the  small  centra  win- 
dow of  the  apee  b  of  Roman  design.  The 
altar-top  is  composed  of  one  blodc  of  dark 
grey  stone,  about  four  feet  six  inches 
square,  sud  to  have  been  of  gpreat  anti- 
quity ;  and  as  it  is  hollowed  oat,  lo  as  to 
leave  a  projecting  rim,  it  is  evident  it  was 
made  before  altar-cloths  were  in  use.  The 
doorway  on  the  north  wde  is  of  the  tenth 
century.  The  tympanum  represents  the 
usual  figure  of  our  Saviour,  with  the  four 
Evangelists  kneeling  towards  Him.  On 
each  side  of  the  door,  in  lieu  of  the  usual 
columns,  are  four  figures  in  Roman  cos- 
tume, and  with  decidedly  Italian  counten- 
ances: one  female  figure,  with  a  plain 
crown,  supporting  a  cross  on  her  breasi 
with  her  left  hand ;  two  eodesiastics  and 
one  layman,  two  of  them  holding  each  an 
open,  and  one  a  closed,  book.  Possibly  the 
crowned  figure  may  be  meant  to  represent 
Queen  Brunehaute,  regent  of  the  kin^ 
doms  of  Austarasic  and  Burgundy,  whom 
Qregory  the  Great  exhorted  to  induce  her 
subjects  to  abolish  idolatry;  but  this  is 
merely  a  conjecture.  The  capitals  repre- 
sent the  martyrdom  of  St.  Just,  the  ston- 
ing of  St.  Stephen,  and  other  Idndred  sub- 
jects. The  remains  of  the  Roman  theatre, 
aqueduct.  Via  Tiberiana  (which  runs  to- 
wards the  village  of  Tiberan),-  &c,  will 
well  repay  the  examination  of  the  anti- 
quary. In  the  village  he  may  remark 
some  of  the  white  and  black  gradint  of 
the  theatre  devoted  to  some  common  use. 
I  am,  &C.,       B.  Williams,  (F.  S.  A.) 


GRBSHAM  COLLEGE. 


Mb.  Urban, — Although  I  can  scarcely 
say  that  I  was  surprised  at  seeing  in  your 
Number  for  this  month  an  answer  to  my 
letter  on  the  state  of  Grcsham  College, 
yet  the  apparently  plausible  signature  un- 
der which  its  writer  communicates  with 
you  certainly  caused  in  me  no  small  asto- 
nishment. Your  correspondent  is,  no 
doubt,  a  very  great  admirer  of  the  prin- 
ciple expressed  by  the  words  **  audi  alte- 
ram partem  ;"  but  I  really  think  that  he 
might  improve  his  argumentative  facul- 
ties by  learning  to  keep*  strictly  to  the 
question  in  point.  He  commences  by  stat- 
ing that,  in  his  opinion,  the  subject  wiU 
aSmt  of  "no  small  amount  of  ventila- 
tion ;"  but  towards  the  end  of  his  letter, 
the  "  amount  of  ventilation"  that  he  has 
applied  seems  to  have  altogether  blown 
away  the  question  which  I  fint  raised. 

That  question,  as  I  stated  it^  was  simply 
9 


as  follows: — Is  not  the  Government  in 
equity  bound  to  give  some  assistance  to 
Gresham  College,  seeing  that  in  bygone 
years  it  deprived  them  of  valuable  pro- 
perty, from  which  much  profit  has  accrued 
to  the  public,  and  by  the  loss  of  which  a 
damage  felt  even  to  this  day  has  been  in- 
flicted on  the  foundation  P  The  only  no- 
tice that  yoiu:  correspondent  takes  of  this, 
is  to  blame  the  trustees  for  having  dis- 
posed of  the  site  of  the  college  so  cheaply, 
and  to  commend  the  Government  for  hay- 
ing made  so  good  a  bargain.  ABow  me 
to  tell  him  that  both  his  censure  and  his 
praise  are  misapplied.  The  sale  was  ef- 
fected by  act  of  parliament,  and  therefore 
did  not  at  all  partake  of  the  nature  of 
a  barg^ain.  As  for  my  being  "terriblj 
alarm^"  at  the  threatened  interference  of 
Government,  I  can  only  say  that  I  foel, 
in  common  with  many  others,  no  small 
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anxiety  as  to  the  fate  of  an  institation  so 
ancient  and  valuable  as  that  of  Gresham 
College ;  of  an  institation  to  which  I  feel 
sure  all  trae-hearted  citizens  must  turn 
with  pride  and  veneration. 

And  now  permit  me  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  the  sweeping  reform  which,  if 
it  ever  took  place,  would  g^ve  so  much 
delight  to  your  eanservative  correspondent 
— **  Audi  alteram  partem" 

We  are  first  of  all  startled  by  the 
abrupt  assertion  that  the  City  of  London 
contains  no  inhabitanta  How  then,  it  if 
argued,  can  the  lectures  be  delivered  to  an 
audience  worthy  of  the  talents  for  which 
the  respective  professors  are  eminent,  when, 
after  business  hours,  the  city  is  a  desert 
place  ?  But  we  are  told  that  the  musical 
lectures  are  well  attended.  Well,  here  is 
a  plain  contradiction.  If  the  city  can 
send  a  good  audience  to  one  lecture,  it 
can  send  a  good  audience  to  alL 

Proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  Lon- 
don, properly  so  called,  is  empty,  **Audi 
alteram  partem*'  has  the  boldn^  to  pro- 
pose  that  Gresham  College  should  be  car- 
ried off  to  the  west  end,  and  incorporated 
with,    or,    as  I  would  rather   t^rm    it. 


swamped  in,  the  Univernty  of  London. 
Thus  an  institution  which  has  now  for 
centuries  existed  in  the  city,  and  that 
for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens,  is  to  be 
suddenly  swallowed  up  by  a  modem  esta- 
bUshment  and  consigned  to  everlasting 
oblivion. 

I  admit  that  Gresham  College  is  not 
what  it  should  be ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
I  reprobate  the  idea  of  snatching  it  away 
fix)m  those  for  whose  good  it  was  in- 
tended— the  citizens  of  London.  I  ima- 
gine that  it  is  not  reform,  but  assistance 
and  development  that  are  required.  Let 
funds  be  supplied  to  the  trustees,  sufficient 
for  enabling  them  to  hold  out  advantages 
to  those  who  might  be  desirous  of  study- 
ing the  various  sdenccs,  and  then  it  will 
be  soon  shewn  that  the  city  has  as  many 
aspirants  after  knowledge  as  any  other 
portion  of  the  metropolis.  But  never  let 
the  removal  of  old  Grcsham's  bequest  to 
his  fellow  citizens  remind  us  of  those  words 
learnt  long  ago  at  school — "  Urbe  aaUiquei 
fuii." 

With  many  apologies  for  again  intrud* 
ing,  I  beg  once  more  to  subacribe  myself 

F^,  8, 1857.  An  Old  FBirarv. 


THE  MEADE  FAMILY. 


Mb.  UsBAir, — In  the  pedigree  of  the 
Meade  family,  your  correspondent,  Mr. 
Sperling,  has  confounded  the  first  two 
generations,  by  making  both  Thomas 
Meade,  the  father,  and  Thomas  Meade, 
the  son,  judges,  the  former  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas,  the  latter  of  the  King's  Bench. 
There  was,  in  fieust,  only  one  judge  in  the 
family,  and  he  was  the  son;  and  to  his 
memory,  and  not  to  his  father's,  was  the 
altar-tomb  in  Elmdon  Church  erected.  He 
became  reader  at  the  Middle  Temple  in 
autumn,  1562 ;  was  made  Serjeant-at-law 
at  Easter,  1567,  and  received  his  appoint- 
ment as  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  on 
November  30,  1576  or  1577,  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Mr.  Justice  Harpur.  Of  that 
court  he  afterwards  became  second  judges 
and  was  so  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
May,  1585,  according  to  the  inscription 
on  his  monameut.  He  never  was,  as  Mr. 
Sperling  calls  him,  a  judge  of  the  King's 
Bench ;  the  expresnon  de  Banco  applying 
solely  to  the  Common  Pleas,  and  not,  as 
frequently  misconstrued,  to  the  King's 
Bench ;  the  judges  of  that  court  being  &- 
signated  Juetic.  ad  Plac,  coram  Rege. 

The  confusion  arises  from  Dug^dale,  in 
his  Chronica  Series,  p.  100,  having  er- 
roneously inserted  Meade's  name  as  a 
judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  twelve  years 
after  his  death,  under  the  thirty-ninth 
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year  of  Elizabeth,  1596-7,  from  a  Patent 
Boll  de  dwerait  annie,  instead  of  the  nine- 
teenth year,  1566-7 ;  but  that  the  latter  is 
the  correct  date,  is  not  only  proved  by 
Dugdale  himself,  in  his  List  of  Fines, 
{Onginet  Jurid,  p.  48,) — ^the  first  one 
levied  before  this  judg^  being  of  Hilary 
Term,  1578,  and  the  kst  being  of  Trinity 
Term,  1585;  but  also  by  the  judge's 
name  not  appearing  in  the  Reports  of 
Dyer,  Plowden,  or  Coke,  either  before  or 
after  those  dates. 

No  doubt  existing  of  the  correctness  of 
the  date  of  the  judge's  death  in  1585,  as 
inscribed  on  the  monument,  and  full  cre« 
deuce  being  given  to  the  insertion  of  a 
Judge  Me^  in  Dugdale's  list  of  1597, 
Mr.  Sperling  was,  perhaps  naturally,  led 
into  the  error  of  supposing  they  were  dif- 
ferent persons,  and  consequently  that  there 
were  two  judges  of  the  same  name. 

The  judge  was  not,  as  Mr.  Sperling  de- 
signates hun,  a  Knight ;  Queen  Elizabeth 
seldom  conferring  that  dignity  on  the 
|H(i#iitf  members  of  the  Benc^  The  judge's 
son  and  heir,  a  third  Thomas,  however, 
was  afterwards  knighted.  Of  the  same 
family  was  the  learned  divine,  Joseph 
Meade,  or  Mede.  (See  Morant's  Essex, 
vol.  ii.  p.  593.) 

Street-End  Houee,  Edwabd  Fobs. 

near  Ccmterimy, 
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THE  LENNOX  FAMILY. 


Mb.  Ubban, — At  p.  200  of  your  pre- 
sent volume  an  interesting  letter  from 
Anstis,  Qurter  king-at-arms,  has  been  com- 
municated by  your  correspondent  H.L.  J., 
with  the  expectation  that  some  of  "  your 
readers  will  be  able  to  find  out  what  it 
refers  to,  and  may,  perhaps,  trace  the  pic- 
ture mentioned  in  it." 

Horace  Walpolo's  "Catalogue  of  En- 
gravers, with  the  Life  and  Works  of  George 
Vertue,"  published  by  Dodsley,  1782,  enu- 
merates, at  p.  293,  the  four  following  en- 
gravings as  forming  his  "first  number  of 
historic  prints,  published  with  explana- 
tions \ 

**  1.  Henry  VII.  and  his  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
York ;  Henry  VIII.  and  his  Queen  Jane  Sey- 
mour. 

"2.  The  procession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
Hunsdon-house. 

"3.  The  tomb  of  Lord  Damley,  with  James  I. 
when  a  child,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Lennox, 
and  their  youngest  son  prayinr  by  it. 

♦•4.  The  battle  of  Carbcry-hill,  original  size, 
from  a  small  view  in  one  corner  of  the  preceding 
print." 

I  will  confine  myself  at  present  to  Ver- 
tne's  "observations"  on  the  original  pic- 
ture of  No.  3,  addressed  "to  Charles 
Lenox,  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Aubigny, 
K.G.,  &c." 

"The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Pomfret  being 

f)088est  of  a  very  remarkable  old  painting  re- 
ating  to  the  death  of  K.  Henry  Damley,  of 
Scotland,  which  he  some  time  since  presented  to 
her  late  majesty,  Mr.  James  Andernon,  the  emi- 
nent Scottish  antiquary  and  publisher  of  the 
four  volumes  of  historical  collections  concern- 
ing Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  when  he  saw  it,  iudged 
it  a  piece  of  so  much  curiosity  as  to  ueserve 
very  particular  notice,  and  he  accordingly  drew 
up  an  exact  description  of  it,  with  remarks,  in 
the  year  1727,  for  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  late  Karl 
of  Oxford,  in  whose  library  they  remain  tpith  a 
fine  copy  of  the  picture  itself,  in  water-colours, 
which  his  lordship  had  caused  to  be  made. 

"  Since  this,  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Richnond, 
Lennox,  and  Aubigny,  having  found  in  his  castle 
of  Aubigny,  in  France,  a  duplicate  or  very  old 
copy  of  the  same  picture,  which,  though  it  has 
Bufirered  by  time,  happens  to  be  perfect  in  several 

garts  where  the  other  was  defective  or  decayed : 
e  has  caused  the  same  to  be  brought  over  to 
England,  that  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
two  together,  one  complete  picture  might  bo 
made  out,  and  the  whole  design  of  the  work  by 
that  means  be  the  better  understood.  Of  this 
comparison,  the  following  pages  are  the  result, 
into  which  we  have  taken  the  libertv  of  tran- 
scribing Mr.  Anderson's  paper,  so  far  as  we 
judged  necessary,  adding  thereunto  such  other 
particulars  and  remarks  as  have  further  occurred 
to  us. 

**The  picture  is  painted  on  a  canvas  of  7  feet 
4  inches  long  by  44  feet  high ;  and  on  the  upper 
comer  towards  the  right  hand  is  this  inscription, 
as  a  title  to  the  whole  : 

**  Tragica  et  Lamentabilis  Intemedo 
**  Sereninsimi  Henrici  Scotorum  Regis." 


Vertue  then  gives  ns  a  full  description 
of  the  inscriptions  and  medallions,  as 
well  as  the  various  coats  of  arms  on  the 
banners  and  tomb. 

Several  erasures  in  the  medallions  and 
inscriptions,  reflecting  upon  Queen  Maiy, 
had  been  made  in  Lord  Pomfret*8  pic- 
ture, which  do  not  occur  in  the  Duke  of 
Richmond's. 

It  appears  from  one  of  the  inscriptions 
to  have  been  painted  by  direction  of  the 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Lennox  at  London, 
January,  1567.  The  name  of  the  artist, 
Vertue  says,  appears  on  the  Earl  Pomfret's 
picture  in  small  characters,  (being  then, 
A.D.  1740,  in  Kensington  palace,)  to  be 
"  Levinus  venetianus"  or  **  Vogelarius  me 
fecit." 

I  possess  a  beautiful  water-colour  draw* 
ing  of  this  picture,  19  inches  by  12,  by 
"  B.  L.,"  most  probably  Bernard  Lens, 
who  died  about  1741,  and  may  be  that 
painted  for  Lord  Oxford;  for  I  likewise 
have  the  drawing  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
procession  to  Hunsdon-house,  (No.  2,  above 
noticed.)  copied  by  Vertue  from  Lord 
Digby's  curious  picture^  at  Colcshill, 
since  removed  (Walpole  says  at  p.  260) 
to  Sherbom- castle,  in  Dorsetshire;  and 
with  the  execution  of  which  Lord  Oxford 
was  so  pleased  that  he  sent  as  a  present 
about  60  oz.  of  plate  to  Vertue. 

Both  the  above  drawings  are  in  similar 
frames,  black  and  gold,  and  were,  I  be- 
lieve, purchased  by  my  father  about  1796» 
at  a  side — Lord  Oxford's  ? 

A  drawing  of  No.  1  ^,  in  a  similar  frame, 
was  sold  at  the  Strawberry-hill  sale  in 
A.D.  1842. 

From  the  commencement  of  Anstis*' 
letter,  communicated  by  H.L  J.,  in  which 
he  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  "  the  pic- 
ture which  I  shall  carefully  return  with 
many  thanks,"  and  from  his  reference  to 
Lord  Pomfret's,  there  can  be  no  doabt  the 
letter  was  addressed  to  Charles  Lennox, 
Duke  of  Richmond,  &c.,  probably  prior 
to  Vertue's  observations  in  1740. 

By  a  typographical  error  in  that  of 
your  correspondent,  you  have  made  Queen 
Mary  to  be  daughter  of  James  V.,  and 
Mary  and  Douglass  half-brother  and  sister, 
and  herself  the  half-sister  of  her  husband 
Damley.  The  omission  of  Mary  of  Lor- 
rwne  as  the  wife  of  James  V.  and  Mary's 
mother,  has  caused  this  confusion. 

Yours,  faithfully,  E.  J.  RUDOX. 
Abbey  Manor,  Evesham. 


•  They  were  published  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  who  bad  appointed  him  their  engraver  and 
sub-director  1736,  7  ;  G.  V.  died  1756.  ^    „       „  ,^^ 

b  Painted  by  Mare  Oerrards,  «  The  orlRinsl  picture  by  Hans  Holbeto. 

*  Sir  John  Anstis.  historflui  of  the  Garter,  died  1743,  and  his  loii  John  Mcceeded  him  as  Gartsr  kug- 
st-arma,  and  died  1751. 
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FAMILY  OF  LOCKE. 


Mb.  Ubban, — The  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine, vol.  IxiL,  part  2,  at  page  798,  con- 
tains a  letter  giving  an  account  of  the 
family  of  John  Locke  the  philosopher. 
The  letter  is  signed  with  the  initials  "  H. 
F.  Z.,**  and  is  dated  at  East  Brent,  Somer- 
eetshire,  July  17,  1792.  Can  you,  Mr. 
Urban,  or  any  of  your  readers,  fxirnish  any 
clue  to  the  writer  of  this  letter,  or  the 
sources  of  his  information  ?  At  the  con- 
elusion  of  the  letter,  any  person  requiring 
further  information  is  referred  to  Mr. 
Locke,  late  mayor  of  Oxford;  Wadham 
Locke,  Esq.,  of  Devizes,  Wilts ;  pr  Thomas 
Locke,  Esq.,  Norroy  king-at-arms.  There 
is  nothing,  however,  in  the  previous  ac- 
count to  shew  that  any  one  of  these  gen- 
tlemen was  connected  with  the  family  of 
the  philosopher. 

Thomas  Lock,  who  was  appointed  Rouge- 
dragon  Pursuivant  in  1 763,  Clarenceux  in 
1784,  and  died  in  1803,  is  stated  in  "  No- 
ble's History  of  the  Collie  of  Arms"  to 
have  been  descended  from  a  branch  of  the 
philosopher's  family.  He  was  buried  at 
Warnford,  in  Hants,  and  is  described  in  a 
grant  of  arms,  which  he  took  in  1767,  as 
son  of  John  Lock  of  that  place.     Upon  a 


print  of  the  Heralds*  College,  by  White, 
round  which  the  arms  of  the  heralds  are 
given,  his  coat  has  a  martlet  for  differ- 
ence. 

It  is  remarkable  that  during  Thomas 
Lock's  connection  with  the  Heralds'  Col- 
lege, three  grants  of  arms  were  made  to 
the  name  of  Lock,— one  to  the  herald  him- 
self in  1767 ;  the  second  to  John  Lock,  of 
Mildenhall,  in  Suffolk,  in  1770;  the  third 
to  William  Lock,  of  Norbury-pRrk,  Sur- 
rey. All  the  new  coats  are  slight  varia- 
tions of  the  arms  granted  to  Sir  William 
Lock,  sheriff  of  London  in  1548,  which 
were,  Per-fess  or  and  aziure,  a  pide  counter- 
changed  between  three  hawks  with  wings 
addorsed  of  the  last.  It  is  this  latter  coat 
which  is  sculptured  on  the  monument  of 
John  Locke  the  philosopher,  at  Laver,  in 
Essex.  It  seems  probable,  ft'om  the  date 
of  the  three  grants  above-mentioned,  and 
for  the  similar  and  less  usual  spelling  of 
the  name,  that  the  two  other  grantees  of 
arms  were  connected  with  the  herald.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  supply  any  information 
about  either  of  these  families,  or  that  of 
the  herald  ?  F.  N. 


ANECDOTE  OF  DR.  PARR. 


Mb.  Ubban, — The  eccentricities  of  the 
late  Dr.  Parr  are  patent  to  every  one,  but 
I  do  not  recollect  seeing  the  following 
anecdote  in  print,  and  at  this  moment  of 
religious  excitement  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
scriptural  interpretation,  it  may  not  inap- 
propriately represent  the  difficulties  await- 
ing a  revision  of  Holy  Writ. 

A  very  talented  young  friend  of  mine, 
while  on  circuit  in  March,  1822,  spent 
Sunday  with  his  old  acquaintance,  Dr. 
Parr,  and  was  not  a  little  startled  and 
amused  in  church  by  the  learned  Doctor's 


freedom  in  reading  the  Bible  according 
to  his  own  interpretation,  and  concluding 
the  second  lesson,  "  Now  Barabbas  was  a 
robber,"  he  read,  "Now  Barabbas  was  a 
rascally,  housebreaking,  murderous,  adul- 
terous, pestiferous  fellow;  for  thai  is  the 
meaning  of  the  text." 

What  would  Dr.  Parr's  "New  Version 
of  the  Bible"  have  been  ? 

I  am.  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant^ 
Jan,  27.  Bath. 


EARLY  TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE  SPANISH. 


Mb.  L^bban, — Permit  me  to  enquire, 
by  means  of  your  Magazine,  whether  any 
list  has  been  printed  of  works  translated 
from  the  Spanish  langpiage,  published  in 


the  sixteenth  century?  If  not,  perhaps 
some  of  your  readers  could  help  me  to  the 
information  I  require.  A.  L. 
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Jan.  22.  Edward  Hawkins,  Esq.  Y.-P., 
in  the  chair. 

The  Preudenf  8  appointment  of  Charles 
Wykeham  Martin,  Esq.,  Octavius  Morgan, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Lord  Aveleaid,  and  John  Bruoe, 
Esq.,  as  auditors  of  the  Society's  acooonts 
for  the  past  year,  was  read. 

Senor  Uriocoechea  exhibited  a  nnmber 
of  photographs  of  idols  and  other  otjects, 
found  in  New  Grenada. 

The  Abb^  Cochet,  Honorary  Fellow  of 
the  Society,  communicated  "  Notes  on  the 
Interment  of  a  young  Frank  Warrior  at 
Envermeu,  Seine  Inferieure,  in  September, 
1856."  A  translation  of  this  paper  was 
furnished  by  Mr.  Wylie,  who  appended  to 
it  some  remarks  of  his  own.  This  grave 
was  found  intact,  and  contained  the  skele- 
ton of  a  young  person.  On  each  side  the 
head  was  a  large  ear-ring,  the  pendent  or- 
naments tastefully  set  with  coloured  glass, 
cut  in  facets ;  round  the  neck  a  string  of 
beads ;  on  the  breast  a  bronze  stylus,  and 
between  the  femoral  bones  the  jewelled 
guard  of  a  purse  and  two  boar's  tusks. 
Oil  the  right  side  of  the  head  lay  the-  iron 
cuMp  of  a  small  spear,  which,  in  the  Abba's 
opinion,  clearly  fhewed  that  the  defunct 
ha<i  been  an  effeminate  Prankish  fop.  Mr. 
Wylie's  remarks  directed  attention  to  the 
stylus,  which  he  considered  evidence  of 
the  spread  of  edtioation  among  the  Frank 
population  at  the  period  to  which  this  in- 
terment may  be  ascribed. 

The  reading  of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia's 
lietters  to  Sir  Edward  Nicholas  was  re- 
sumed. 

Jan,  29.  The  Earl  Stanhq>e,  President, 
in  the  chuir. 

Jumes  Buckman,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Ge- 
ology in  the  Agn^<mltural  College,  Ciren- 
cester, and  WilUam  Lawrence  Banks^  Esq., 
of  Brecon,  were  elected  Fellows. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Auckland  exhibited  a  gold 
twisted  ring  found  at  Bingmer,  near 
Lewes,  a  short  time  since.  The  work- 
manship resembles  that  of  a  gdd  ring 
found  with  coins  of  Edward  the  Confts- 
sor,  (see  the  "  Journal  of  the  ArohsBologi* 
cal  Institute,  vol.  viii.  p.  100,)  and  that 
of  a  silver  ring  engraved  in  the  ArchaO" 
loffia,  vol.  xxxvi.  pi.  17,  fig.  6.  Mr.  Auck- 
land also  exhibited  a  silver  gilt  finger-ring, 
bearing  the  letters  I.  C. 

Mr.  Samuel  Tymms  exhibited,  1,  a  gold 
ear- ring,  apj)areutly  of  oriental  workman- 
ship; 2,  a  bronze  finffer-ring,  inscribed 
with  an  undecypheraUe   legend,  and  a 


mass  of  silver  coins  of  Edward  the  Conf^p- 
sor,  apparently  foaed  by  the  action  of  flie. 
This  last  was  found  in  the  garden  of  Sir 
Edward  Bunbury,  at  Great  Barton. 

Mr.  Frederic  Ouvry,  Treasurer,  ^{wr- 
mission  of  Sir  Edmund  Antrobus^  Bart.* 
exhibited  throe  silver  rings,  found  in  fcbe 
year  1843,  in  a  rude  urn,  with  a  number 
of  silver  and  copper  Roman  coins;,  in  ^ 
Edmund's  estate,  near  Amesbury,  Wilts. 
Two  of  the  rings  bore  engraved  figures 
assimilating  in  style  to  Anglo-Saxon  art» 
but  the  influence  of  Roman  art  was  per* 
ceptible  in  the  third,  which  bore  three 
galeated  heads.  The  coin  ranged  firom 
Tetricus  to  Theodosius  the  Second,  son  of 
Areadius,  (jlJ).  408 — A.D.  450,)  and  the  pe- 
riod of  the  depodt  is  doubtless  in  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  fifth  century. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Trdlope  eihibited 
drawings  of  urns  found  lately  at  Kir- 
ton  in  Lindsey,  and  at  Ancaster,  Lin- 
colnshire. They  resemble  the  urns  found 
at  Little  Wilbraham,  and  at  Kingston, 
near  Derby,  as  well  as  those  described  bj 
Mr.  Kemble  to  the  Society  in  the  lart 
session,  found  at  Grade  on  the  Elbe,  and 
are  evidently  the  reliques  of  a  people  of 
Teutonic  race,  who  observed  the  rite  of 
cremation  in  the  burial  of  their  dead. 
Mr.  Trollope  also  exhibited  a  g^ld  armiUsy 
apparently  of  the  Celtic  period,  frand  at 
Cuxwold,  near  Caistor,  and  a  bronae  de^^ 
g^-sheath  and  handle  of  the  later  G«ltic 
period,  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river 
Witham,  near  Fiskerton. 

Mr.  l^x)llope  himself  read  a  memoir  of 
the  captiTity  of  John,  kins  of  France^  in 
Enghmd,  after  the  battle  ofPoictiers.  This 
communication  was  illustrated  by  a  gronnd- 
plan  of  Gomerton  castle,  for  a  long  period 
the  residence  of  the  gallant  but  nnforto- 
nate  monarch,  and  a  drawing  of  the  effigj 
on  his  tomb  at  St.  Denys. 

Fa.  5.  The  Earl  Stanhope,  President^ 
in  the  chair. 

A  letter  fW>m  Mr.  John  Evans,  F.SJL, 
addressed  to  the  Secretary*  was  read»  an- 
nouncing a  donation  from  James  Men 
Molyneux,  Esq.,  F.SJL,  of  a  seriea  of 
proclamations  of  the  reigns  of  Klifahetl^ 
James  I.,  and  Charles  I.  Tlie  unanimous 
thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  Mr. 
Molyneux  for  his  libend  and  most  aooept- 
able  gifl. 

The  ballot  was  taken  for  the  Hon.  Fred. 
Lygon,  who  was  declared  duly  elected 
FeUow. 

Hie  Her.  Lambert  Larking^  Local  Seore- 
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tary  for  Kent,  exhibited  a  stone  vessd,  dug 
up  a  few  weeks  since  on  the  estate  of  Visct. 
Fahuouth,  in  the  parish  of  Mereworth,  in 
Kent.  It  is  ornamented  with  Norman 
sculpture,  and  is  probably  formed  out  of 
the  head  of  a  shaft  or  column. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  read  some  additional 
observations  on  Chancels,  supplementary 
to  Mr.  Ashpitel's  paper  on  that  subject. 
Mr.  Aahpitel  having  confined  his  atten- 
tion chiefly  to  Italy,  Mr.  Parker  men- 
tioned the  prindpal  instances  which  oc- 
curred to  him  shewing  the  early  practice 
in  France  and  England.  He  agreed  with 
Mr.  Ashpitel  that  the  word  Ckaneel  ori- 
ginally signified  the  space  enclosed  by  a 
Canccllus,  or  screen,  and  was  in  that  sense 
synonymous  with  the  Choir,  or  place  for 
the  chorus;  but  t^is  w.is  not  necessarily, 
or  always,  the  eastern  Hmb  of  the  church ; 
and  in  this  sense  there  were  frequently 
several  chancels  in  the  same  church,  each 
chantry -chapel  having  its  own  caneellus, 
and  being  frequently  called  by  the  name 
of  chancel,  as  in  the  Constitutions  of 
Archbishop  Gray,  A.D.  1256,  and  those  of 
the  Legate  Otholon,  a.d.  1268.  The  prin- 
cipal chancel,  or  chorus,  was  also  fre- 
quently placed  in  the  nave — Oft  at  least 
partly  in  the  nave — both  in  France  and 
England,  in  early  times.  In  the  south  of 
France,  the  chorus  is  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  church,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
congregation  assemble  between  the  east 
end  of  the  choir  and  the  high  altar,  which 
is  again  enclosed  within  its  own  cancellus. 
The  space  around  the  altar — called  the 
Holy  Place,  the  Sanctuary,  the  Presby- 
tery, and  by  other  names — wae  also  called 
the  Chancel,  being  enclosed  by  its  own 
cancellL  This  was  the  ease  in  t^e  pagan 
basilicas,  where  the  tribune  was  so  en- 
closed, and  where  the  cancellariua  sat: 
And  the  same  custom  was  continued  in 
the  early  Christian  churches,  the  Chris- 
tian altar  being  placed  on  the  chord  of 
the  apse,  on  the  same  spot  as  the  pagan 
altar  had  stood  before,  and  being  enclosed 
in  the  same  manner  with  its  own  can- 
cellus—'the  place  of  which  is  supplied  by 
the  altar-rails  in  the  English  Church.  The 
custom  of  enclosing  the  high  altar  and 
the  diorus  within  the  same  solid  aereen 
only  came  into  use  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  more  commonly  in  the  thirteenth, 
along  with  the  prooession-path  and  tho 
lady -chapel,  in  consequence  of  a  change 
in  the  Roman  ritual  at  that  period. 

By  the  law  of  England,  the  chancel,  in 
the  sense  of  the  eastern  limb  of  the 
church,  is  distinct  fr^mi  the  church,  each 
having  to  bo  kept  in  repair  by  different 
parties :  and  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  word  chwrck  did  not  incladA  the 


chancel ;  the  order  that  the  two  tables  of 
the  Commandments  should  be  placed  at 
the  east  end  of  the  church,  meant  at  the 
east  end  of  the  nave,  against  the  chancel- 
arch,  where  a  partition  was  commonly 
erected  for  that  purpose.  The  order  that 
"  chancels  shall  remain  as  they  have  done 
in  times  past,"  means  that  they  shall  not 
be  destroyed  to  save  the  expense  of  keeping 
them  in  repair,  as  hundreds  were  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation ;  many  of  which 
were  rebuilt  at  the  Restoration,  under  the 
direction  of  the  great  divines  and  bishops 
of  the  time  of  Charles  II.  The  customs  of 
the  Church  of  England  at  that  period,  to 
which  our  present  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
and  our  present  Act  of  Uniformity  bel(mg, 
are  far  more  binding  upon  us  than  the 
customs  of  any  earlier  period.  The  word 
tahle,  both  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  meant  a  slab, 
or  board  only,  and  did  not  indude  the 
frtimework  or  other  support  on  which  it 
rested;  and  this  slab  was  ordered  to  be 
moveable,  and  is  actually  found  detached 
on  all  <dd  Communion4ables,  when  not 
£utened  by  modem  nails  or  screws. 

The  custom  of  the  orientatioii  of  diUTches 
in  France  and  England  appears  to  rest  on 
ancient  tradition,  and  is  one  of  many  an- 
cient customs  which  seem  to  shew  the 
Eastern  origin  of  the  aacient  Qallican 
Church,  and  through  it  of  the  ancient 
British  Church  also.  It  nearer  was  a  law 
of  the  Church,  nor  a  Roman  custom,  and 
never  w^as  a  universal  practice,  though 
always  the  usual  custom;  and  provided 
that  the  direction  was  eastward,  that  ap- 
pears to  have  been  sufficient,  without  any 
great  exactness  being  necessary.  The 
chancdl  was  often  rebuilt  at  a  diffiarent 
time  from  the  nave,  and  the  gpronnd-plaos 
being  laid  out  carelessly,  they  do  not  both 
follow  the  same  line. 

Feb,  12.  Josei^  Hunter,  Esq.,  V.-P.  in 
the  diair. 

Signer  Rioci(^  author  of  the  well-known 
work  on  Ronuin  Consular  C<Mns,  was  elected 
an  Honorary  Fellow. 

Thomas  Baines,  Esq.,  of  Liverpoc^  and 
Henry  Murray,  Esq.,  were  elected  Fellows. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Nightingale  exhibited  a  brass 
bowl  fomkl  at  Wilton,  a  short  time  sinoe^ 
during  excavations  for  sewerage  in  that 
town.  Attached  to  the  rim  are  four  rings, 
secured  by  staples,  terminating  in  the  heads 
of  animals  springing  from  the  centre  of  a 
crudibrm  ornament.  It  has  been  ofMgee- 
tnred  that  this  vessel  was  designed  tat 
holding  a  thuribulum,  or  censer,  but  its 
actual  use  is  not  known.  The  workman- 
ship is  probably  of  the  eleTenth  century. 

Mr.  Joseph  Jackson  Howard,  F.SjL,  ex- 
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hibited  an  impression  of  a  seal  of  "  Thomas 
Cros  de  Hackney,"  bearing  a  coat  some- 
what resembling  that  on  the  seal  of  Matilda 
Fraunceys,  lately  exhibited  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Wylie,  F.S.A.,  commimicat^ 
a  drawing  of  a  crozier,  forwarded  to  him 
by  the  Abb6  Cochet.  This  object  was 
found  in  June  last,  in  the  Rue  Imperiale, 
Rouen,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  abbey 
of  St.  Amand,  and  is  supposed  to  be  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  head  and 
ferule  are  of  copper  ^t,  and  the  staff  is 
engraved  with  the  words  -|-  Aeqve  -|- 
Obsecba.  -t"  Inorepa. 

The  reading  of  the  Letters  of  Elizabeth, 
Queen  of  Bohemia,  to  Sir  Edward  Nicho- 
las,  written  from  the  Hague,  in  1655-6, 
was  resumed  and  concluded. 

Feb,  19.  The  Earl  Stanhope,  President, 
in  the  chair. 

Mr.  John  Rose  Butlin,  and  Mr.  James 
Claude  Webster,  were  elected  Fellows. 

Mr.  J.  Jackson  Howard  exliibited  a  grant 
of  Thomas  Hunte  and  others  of  seven  cot- 
tages with  garden  adjoining,  at  ^'Tourc- 
hill."  The  seal  of  Thos.  Hunte  is  appended 
to  this  instrument,  bearing  his  arms, — a 
chevron  within  a  border,  charged  with 
roundels:  crest,  a  talbot's  head.  Two 
foxes  support  the  shield :  legend,  S. 
Thomas  Hynte. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  Akerman,  read  a 
communication  by  himself,  entitled  "  Some 
Account  of  the  Possession  of  the  Abbey  of 
Malmesbury,  in  North  Wilts,  in  the  days 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings ;  with  remarks 
on  the  ancient  bounds  of  the  forest  of 
Braden :"  illustrated  by  maps  of  the  dis- 
trict, ancient  and  modern,  and  comprising 
brief  abstracts  of  extant  charters,  with 
their  land-limits,  some  of  which  he  had 
succeeded  in  tracing  and  identifying.  He 
had  also  been  successful  in  an  attempt  to 
trace  the  boundaries  of  Braden  forest.  A 
perambulation  made  in  the  time  of  Edward 
III.  recites  a  still  earlier  one  of  Henry 
III.  This  forest  was  once  of  great  extent, 
and  in  the  days  of  Eadwy  included  Woot- 
ton  (now  Wootton-Bassett).  In  a  charter 
of  that  king  its  original  name  of  "  Orwol- 
des  Wod"  occurs.  In  the  days  of  Henry 
III.  the  bounds  were  probably  the  same 
as  those  in  the  reign  of  John,  who  af- 
fbrested  the  Abbot  of  Malmesbury's  wood 
caUed  "  Flushrugge,"  now  known  as  Flis- 
terage,  near  Okesey.  The  boundaries  at 
this  time  began  near  Lydiard  Tregoze, 
proceeding  nearly  in  a  direct  line  to  Gars- 
don,  thence  to  Braden-brook,  then  by 
the  course  of  Swill-brook  till  it  joins  the 
Thames,  and  so  to  Hailstone  and  West 
Mill,  near  Cricklade,  to  Colcott,  to  Seven 
Bridges,  (then  called  Lang-bridge,)  and 


southward  by  the  course  of  the  river  Bey 
to  Shaw-bridge  and  Lydiard  TregoKOi 
By  the  boundaries  fixed  in  the  peramlMi- 
lation  of  the  time  of  Edward  IIL,  Braden 
is  shorn  of  its  proportions,  the  Ihmts  ex- 
tending from  Cricklade  to  Chelworth,  leav- 
ing out  Colcbtt,  and  proceeding  eastward  aa 
far  as  Purton  Stoke,  and  thenoe  to  the  pa- 
rish of  Minety,  and  so  by  the  stream  called 
Greenbourne  to  the  manor  of  the  Leigh,  and 
again  to  the  Thames.  An  ancient  map  of 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  of  which  a  copy  waa 
exhibited,  shews  the  situation  and  nomen- 
clature of  several  localities  in  the  forest 
which  are  no  longer  recognisable  in  modem 
surveys. 


ABCHJEOLOOICAL  nfSTITTrTB. 

Feb,  6.  The  Hon.  Richard  C.  Neville, 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  E.  TroUope  gave  an  account 
of  the  recent  discovery  of  a  large  number 
of  cinerary  urns  at  Kirton-in-Lindsey, 
Lincolnshire.  They  are  of  the  Saxon  pe- 
riod, and  bear  much  resemblance,  in  the 
forms  and  the  character  of  their  orna- 
mentation, to  the  vases  found  by  Mr. 
NeviUe  in  Saxon  cemeteries  at  Little 
Wilbraham  and  Bartlow.  The  urns,  of 
which  Mr.  TroUope  produced  careful  draw- 
ings, were  found  on  the  estate  of  Mr. 
Richardson,  in  cutting  through  a  slight 
mound  on  the  high  ridge  which  nms  north 
and  south  through  the  greater  part  oi 
Lincolnshire,  and  is  call^  "the  Cliff." 
The  labourers  suddenly  brought  to  light  a 
group  of  dark  grey-coloured  vases,  about 
sixty  in  number,  greatly  varying  in  size^ 
but  all  filled  witii  bones.  From  one  a  pair 
of  bronze  tweezers,  such  as  often  occur  in 
Saxon  graves,  was  extracted,  and  the  no- 
tion having  unluckily  spread  amongst  the 
workmen  that  the  metal  was  g^ld,  the 
urns  were  speedily  broken  to  pieces  as 
soon  as  found,  in  a  reckless  search  for  the 
precious  metal.  Seven  or  eight  only  were 
rescued  from  destruction.  Within  one  ci 
the  urns  a  small  drinking-cup  was  found, 
and  some  thin  discs  of  metal,  much  de* 
cayed;  also  part  of  a  bone  comb.  Mr. 
Trollope  obsOTved  that  portions  of  such 
combs  often  occur  in  Saxon  nms,  and  he 
felt  persuaded  they  had  been  deposited  in 
a  broken  state;  possibly  the  other  parte 
were  retfuned  by  the  relatives  in  memo- 
rial of  the  deccBBcd.  Mr.  Trollope  pro- 
duced drawings  of  another  Saxon  urn,  and 
of  a  broken  comb  found  deposited  in  it, 
near  Ancaster,  the  Roman  CoMsentuB.  He 
exhibited  also,  by  permission  of  Heniy 
Thorold,  Esq.,  of  Cnxwold,  Lincolnshire,  • 
very  carious  gold  armlet,  ibnnd  tome  yean 
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nnce  in  that  parish.  It  appears  to  belong 
to  the  same  period  as  the  gold  corslet, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  found  near 
Mold,  Flintshire.  No  armlet  of  this  type 
has  hitherto  been  found  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Thorold  sent  also  for  examination  a 
remarkable  dagger,  the  blade  of  iron,  the 
scabbard  and  hilt  of  bronze,  elaborately 
ornamented  in  the  same  style  as  the  an- 
tiquities found  at  Stan  wick,  Yorkshire, 
presented  to  the  British  Museum  by  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  the  equally 
curious  collection  fi  om  Polden-hill,  Somer- 
set, now  likewise  to  be  seen  in  the  British- 
room.  The  dagger,  which  belonged  to 
Mr,  Thorold,  was  found  in  the  bed  of  the 
"\Mtham,  in  the  parish  of  Fiskerton,  near 
Lincoln ;  the  ornamental  details  of  the 
sheath  seem  to  identify  it  as  belonging  to 
the  same  period  as  the  bronze  coating  of 
a  shield,  likewise  found  in  the  river  Wi- 
tham,  and  now  in  the  Goodrich  Court 
Armoury.  The  hilt  of  the  dagger  termi- 
nates in  a  little  seated  figure,  of  almost 
Mexican  or  Etruscan  aspect ;  the  eyes  had 
possibly  been  fitted  in  with  enamel.  By 
kind  permission  of  Colonel  Meyrick  the 
shield  has  been  sent,  with  numerous  pre- 
cious objects  fiom  Goodrich  Court,  to  foim 
part  of  the  Celtic  series  in  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition of  Manchester,  now  in  course  of 
preparation  under  Mr.  Kemble's  direction ; 
and  it  may  be  hoped  that  this  unique 
weapon  of  the  same  period  will  be  placed 
there,  with  the  shield  and  other  reliques  of 
the  same  singular  class. 

Mr.  Neville  described  the  discovery  of 
some  Koman  antiquities  of  very  uncom- 
mon description  on  the  property  of  Mr» 
Green,  at  Great  Chesterford,  Essex.  They 
comprised  two  cylindrical  vessels,  formed 
of  Kimmeridge  shale,  which,  when  found, 
were  in  most  perfect  preservation.  They 
had  been  turned  in  the  lathe  with  great 
skill,  and  are  doubtless  to  be  regarded  as 
productions  of  the  extensive  manufactory 
of  ornaments  and  objects  of  that  material, 
near  Worthbarrow  and  Kimmeridge,  on 
the  coast  of  Dorset,  of  which  the  refuse 
pieces,  thrown  aside  by  the  turner,  have 
been  some  time  known  as  "  coal-money.** 
The  vessels,  now  in  Mr.  Neville's  museum, 
are  imi<|ue ;  two  vases  of  the  same  mate- 
rial were  found  at  Warden,  in  Bedford- 
shire, and  are  describetl  by  Professor  Hen- 
slow  in  the  "Transactions  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Anti(|uariau  Society."  These,  how- 
ever, are  formed  of  several  portions  rabeted 
together,  whilst  the  vessels  found  at  Ches- 
terford are  formed  of  single  blocks  of  shale 
about  seven  inches  in  diameter.  Vases  of 
Roman  pottery  were  brought  to  light  with 
them,  supplying  an  additional  evidence  of 
^heir  Roman  origin.    Mr.  Neville  brought 


also  two  pair  of  bow-shaped  fibulsB,  of 
silver,  found  near  the  same  spot;  the  fibulra 
w:e  imited  by  silver  chains,  of  skil^  work- 
manship, forming  a  safety-guard,  accord- 
ing to  the  modern  fashion,  between  each 
pair  of  these  curious  ornaments.  Mr. 
Neville  has  found  bronze  fibulaa  of  similar 
form  at  Chesterford,  to  some  of  which  a 
few  links  of  such  safety-chains  are  at- 
tached. 

Mr.  Westwood  offered  some  observations 
on  a  certain  remarkable  class  of  sculptured 
monuments  in  Scotland,  more  especially  in 
reference  to  the  valuable  work  recently 
produced  by  Mr.  Stuart,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Spalding  Club,  and  entitled 
"  The  Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland."  The 
symbols  occurring  on  these  monuments, 
which  appear  limited  to  a  certain  district 
of  Scotland,  between  the  Dee  and  the 
Spey,  are  very  peculiar,  and  Mr.  West- 
wood's  remarks  had  special  reference  to 
their  remarkable  character.  On  one  only 
of  these  stones  had  any  inscription  been 
found,  namely,  at  Newton  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, in  that  instance  accompanied  also 
by  Oghams,  but  without  any  symbols  or 
ornament.  The  characters  resemble  those 
of  Eastern  languages,  and  had  been  re- 
garded by  the  late  Professor  Mill  as  Phoe- 
nician, whilst  Col.  Sykes  traced  a  resem- 
blance to  the  ancient  alphabet  of  the  Bud- 
dhists. The  principal  symbols  found  on 
the  sculptured  stones  are  the  mirror  and 
comb,  a  crescent,  a  sceptre,  two  circles 
united  by  transverse  lines,  (familiarly 
termed  the  "spectacle  ornament,")  and  oc- 
casionally traversed  by  a  remarkable  orna- 
ment in  form  of  the  letter  Z,  bearing  some 
analogy,  as  Mr.  Westwood  pointed  out,  to 
a  symbol  which  occurs  on  Gnostic  devices. 
Amongst  various  animals,  one  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  which  has  been  regarded 
as  the  elephant,  an  additional  evidence  of 
certain  Eastern  analogies.  This,  however, 
Mr.  Westwood  stated  certain  grounds  to 
suppose  might  represent  the  walrus.  He 
remarked  that  the  early-sculptured  and 
incised  monuments  of  Scotland  are  very 
numerous,  and  highly  deserving  of  atten- 
tion, and  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
magnificent  works  on  those  of  the  earlier 
period,  produced  by  the  late  Mr.  Chalmers, 
of  Aldbar,  and  by  Mr.  Stuart,  might  lead 
some  equally  spirited  archaiologists  of 
North  Britain  to  carry  forward  the  series 
of  these  remarkable  memorials. 

Mr.  Hawkins  stated  that  a  proposal  had 
been  forwarded  to  him  for  carrying  out  an 
extensive  work  of  "  restoration"  at  Bat- 
tlefield church,  near  Shrewsbury,  the  re- 
mains of  which,  now  in  very  dilapidated 
condition,  had  been  viewed  with  much  in- 
terest on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  at 
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Shrewsbury,  when  the  members  of  the  In- 
stitute were  so  cordially  welcomed  at  Sun- 
dome-castle  and  Uaughmond  by  the  late 
Mr.  Corbet,  who  took  great  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  the  church  at  Battlefield, 
Mr.  Hawkins  expressed  the  earnest  hope 
that  tlie  ancient  features  of  the  structure 
might  not  be  mutilated  and  disguised,  as 
too  frequently  proved  to  be  the  result  of 
the  inconsiderate  prosecution  of  so-called 
"  restorations." 

Mr.  Hunter  gave  an  account  of  some 
reliques  c^  Milton,  which,  at  the  obliging 
request  of  Mr.  Wyndham  Jones,  of  Nant- 
wich,  he  had  brought  for  exhibition  to  the 
Institute.  They  consisted  of  a  knife  and 
fork,  supposed  to  have  been  part  of  the 
personal  effects  of  the  poet,  and  inherited 
by  his  last  wife,  a  native  of  Nantwich, 
who  survived  Milton  until  1717.  Mr. 
Hunter  traced  the  descent  of  these  reliques 
to  their  present  possessor,  as  proved  by 
certiun  affidavits  and  evidences  accom- 
panying them ;  and  he  noticed  that  the 
inventory  of  Mrs.  Milton's  effects  contains 
several  objects  which  had  belonged  to  the 
poet,  such  as  his  portrait,  and  a  copy  of 
"  Paradise  Lost."  Mention  is  made  of  a 
knife  and  fork,  with  handles,  described  as 
"of  toter-shell  f*  and  this  item  is  supposed 
to  relate  to  the  objects  exhibited,  their 
handles  being,  in  fact,  of  a  clouded  agate, 
which  might  be  easily  taken  for  tortoise- 
sheU  by  the  appraiser.  Mr.  Hunter  took 
occasion  to  observe  that  the  funeral  dis- 
course supposed  to  have  been  delivered  by 
Isaac  Kimber  on  the  death  of  Milton's 
widow,  had  probably  no  relation  to  her. 
Kimber  was  minister  of  the  Baptist  con- 
gregation at  Nantwich,  with  which  she 
had  been  connected  until  her  decease,  and 
the  sermon  in  question  had,  as  Mr.  Hunter 
believed,  erroneously  been  associated  with 
her  memory. 

A  communication  was  received  from  Mr. 
A.  H.  Rhind,  actually  resident  at  Goor- 
meh,  near  Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt,  relat- 
ing to  the  extensive  explorations  which  he 
had  organised  in  the  vast  necropolis  in 
that  locality,  where  the  Pharaohs  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty  were,  as  it  is  supposed, 
interred;  as  also  the  excavations  in  the 
island  of  Elephantina,  commenced  under 
Mr.  Rhind's  directions,  under  the  zealous 
supervisions  of  Lord  Henry  Scott.  Mr. 
Rhind  had,  through  the  friendly  interest 
of  her  Majesty's  Consul-General  in  Cairo, 
Mr.  Bruce,  obtained  a  firman  from  the 
viceroy.  Said  Pasha,  authorizing  him  to 
carry  out  explorations  in  any  part  of  Egypt, 
with  ample  powers.  Mr.  Rhind  promised 
to  report  hereafter  the  results  which  may 
be  effected  by  so  well-organised  an  exa- 
.mination  of  these  important  vestiges. 
10 


Mr.  Rogers  brought  for  examhiatiaD  • 
singular  Cornish  hurling-ball,  of  wtx)^ 
plated  with  silver,  and  inscribed — ^^This 
Ball  given  to  Qulvall  by  Colonel  Ondow, 
Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Lamsley."  Tho 
date  of  this  relique  of  the  ancient  popular 
disport  in  Cornwall  is  probably  aboat 
1600;  it  may  have  been  a  prize-ball,  fbr 
the  eucouragement  of  the  villagers  of  €hil- 
vail,  the  parish  in  which  the  Onriowa 
resided.  The  ball  measures  about  2f  in. 
in  diameter. 

Mr.  Nightingale,  of  Wilton,  brought  a 
Saxon  bowl  of  bright  golden  coloored 
metal,  lately  found  near  that  place.  It 
has  three  massive  rings  near  the  rim,  ap- 
parently for  suspension.  Bowls  of  this 
description  have  been  found  with  Saxoa 
remains  in  Kent,  as  recorded  by  Douglas^ 
and  there  are  some  good  examples  in  the 
Faussett  collections,  described  in  the  /a- 
ventorium  Sepulchrale,  by  Mr.  C.  Roach 
Smith.  Mr.  Nightingale  brought  also  a 
silver  ring,  partly  enamelled,  of  the  time 
of  Henry  VI.,  found  at  Ugford,  near  Wil- 
ton. 

Mr.  Octavius  Morgan  exhibited  two  aD« 
cient  astrolabes,  one  of  them  made  at 
Bnmswick  in  1594;  also  a  curious  mas- 
sive ring  set  with  a  crystal,  and  several 
reliquaries  or  pendant  ornaments  of  the 
same  material  Mr.  Franks  brought  a 
socketed  celt  of  bronze,  remarkable  aa 
having  a  loop  at  each  side;  it  was  found 
in  a  Tartar  dwelling  near  Kertch,  during^ 
the  late  Crimean  campaign.  Also,  a  por- 
tion of  a  bronze  scabbard,  and  the  bronze 
hilt  of  a  sword,  found  in  a  cairn  at  Wop- 
ton,  near  Lancaster,  of  the  same  period  aa 
the  remarkable  dagger  (before  mentioned) 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Thorold.  No  example  cf 
the  hilt  had  previously  been  known,  al- 
though several  mutilated  weapons  of  thia 
perio«i,  with  the  blade  of  iron,  have  been 
found.  The  Rev.  J.  Lee  Warner  sent 
rubbings  from  sepuldunl  brasses  at  Wal- 
singham,  hitherto  unnoticed  by  ooUectors, 
and  presenting  some  peculiar  details  of 
costume.  Mr.  Carrington  brought  a  rub- 
bing from  the  brass  of  John  Trembraa, 
M.A.,  rector  of  St  Michael's,  Penkevil, 
near  Truro;  he  died  in  1515.  Mr.  Burgee 
exhibited  a  cast  from  a  fine  ivory  mirror- 
case,  sculptured  with  the  assatdt  of  the 
Chateau  dPAmovr,  and  a  drawing  of  an 
iron  arm,  in  the  Muses  Correi  at  Venice* 
intended  to  supply  the  place  of  an  arm 
which  some  wamor  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury had  lost  in  fight.  Two  admirable 
drawings  of  monuments  in  Rome  were 
shewn  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rock ;  one  of  them 
being  the  memorial  of  Cardinal  Bain- 
bridge,  in  the  English  College;  he  waa 
archbiahop  of  York,  and  died  at  Rome  in 
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1514.  Mr.  Cumming  exhibited  an  an- 
cient  portraitare  of  our  Saviour,  on  panel, 
with  a  gold  ground,  from  the  gem  said  to 
have  been  sent  to  Innocent  V 1X1.  by  the 
Sultan.  A  similar  painting  exists  at 
Greystoke-castle. 

At  the  meeting  in  March,  Mr.  Burges 
will  give  an  account  of  certain  remarkable 
reliques  of  early  art  preserved,  in  the 
treasury  at  Monza;  and  the  Kev.  H. 
Macleim  will  make  a  communication  re- 
garding the  Saxon  remains  lately  found  at 
Caistor,  in  Lincolnshire. 


BBITISH  ABCH^OLOOICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Jan.  28.  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A., 
v.- P.,  in  the  chair. 

Henry  Rodwell,  Esq.,  of  Old  Broad- 
street  ;  W.  H.  Forman,  Esq.,  Union  Club ; 
John  Storr,  Esq.,  of  Putney ;  and  H.  Wil- 
niot  Buxton,  Esq.,  of  Sidney-street,  were 
elected  Associates. 

Mr.  Thos.  Gnnston  exhibited  a  collection 
of  spurs,  two  of  which  had  been  found  in 
the  Thames.  One  had  a  rowel  of  twenty- 
four  points,  and  belonged  to  the  fourteenth 
century;  the  other  was  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VI.,  the  neck  of  which  measured 
4  inches  in  length.  There  were  also  two 
spurs  from  Ireland,  one  found  near 
Dublin  of  brass  gilt,  and  decorated  with 
a  chevron  pattern ;  the  other  at  Athlone, 
together  with  ancient  horse  furniture. 
The  spur  was,  however,  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  had  a  rowel  of  eight 
long  points. 

Mr.  Witts  presented  some  Somersetshire 
tokens. 

Mr.  Moore,  of  Yeovil,  sent  a  drawing  of 
a  canopy  of  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  res^'ued  by  him  from  destruction 
in  the  churchyard  of  Brynipton  d'Evercy. 
Mr.  Planch6  suggested  that  it  might  have 
belonged  to  the  tomb  of  a  lady  with  a 
horn^  head-dress,  now  lying  in  the  church- 
yard. In  one  spandrtl  is  a  curious  repre- 
sentation of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
and  in  another  of  the  Annunciation.  In 
the  centre  are  two  circles,  that  to  the 
right  exhibiting  a  hand  pointing  out  of 
clouds,  the  device  in  the  other  is  seriously 
defaced. 

Mr.  H.  Syer  Cuming  read  a  paper 
"On  some  Anglo-Saxon  Arms  found  in 
the  Thames,"  and  exhibited  various  ex-. 
amples  from  his  own  collection,  and  a  re- 
markably fine  specimen  belonging  to  Mr. 
G.  R.  Comer.     They  will  be  engraved. 

Mr.  Comer  exhibited  some  deeds  relating 
to  the  property  of  Ashmole  in  Lambeth ; 
they  bore  the  signature  of  the  celebrated 
Ellas  Ashmole. 

Mr.  Cimiing  laid  before  the  meeting  a 
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curious  pack  of  cards,  not  printed,  but 
limned,  portraying  various  characters  in 
costume  and  coloured.  The  knave  of 
hearts  is  represented  as  a  quaker;  the 
seven  of  diamonds,  the  old  maid's  arms, 
the  supporters  being  a  pig  and  a  monkey, 
with  the  motto  Nemo  me  impune  lacessits 
the  nine  of  diamonds  (the  curse  of  Scot- 
land) is  cut  through  by  a  Highlander  with 
his  claymore ;  the  knave  of  diamonds  is  a 
Jew  pedlar;  the  queen,  Dollabella;  the 
king,  a  sailor  with  a  sack  on  his  back,  in- 
scribed £1- Thetis.  Various  other  charac- 
ters are  depicted, — a  gipsy,  a  gamester, 
a  footpad,  a  countryman,  a  newsman,  a 
sheriff's  officer,  a  gardener,  &c.  Mr.  Cum- 
ing also  exhibited  an  embroidered  night- 
cap of  the  time  of  Charles,  and  read  a 
paper  in  relation  to  their  ancient  use. 

Feb.  11.  S.  R.  Solly,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A., 
V.-P.,  in  the  chair. 

Lord  Bateman  and  Lady  Cooper  were 
elected  Associates. 

Mr.  Moore  exhibited  a  brass  seal  found 
among  the  rubbish  of  an  old  house  taken 
down  at  Bower  Hiuton,  in  Martock  parish^ 
Somerset.  It  represented  a  bold  fleur-de' 
lis,  and  around  it  s.  ade  .  de  .  stondone. 

The  Rev.  W.  A.  Jones  exhibited  the 
impression  of  a  ring  found  near  St.  John's, 
Bridgwater.  It  represented  two  heads, 
male  and  female,  fiice  to  face;  and  be- 
tween them  two  flowers  springing  from 
one  stalk.  The  legend,  IE.  sy  .  sil  .  dahoys 
{Je  suis  le  seel  d' amour). 

Mr.  Slade  exhibited  a  drawing  of,  and 
an  impression  from,  a  ring,  the  property 
of  Mr.  King,  given  to  one  of  the  Pickford 
family  residing  at  Barrow,  near  Bristol,  on 
the  occasion  of  their  aiding  him  (Chas.  II.  ?) 
in  his  escape.  On  the  fkce  are  two  angels 
supporting  a  royal  crown.  Between  the 
figures  a  rose-tree  springing  from  the 
ground. 

Mr.  Syer  Cuming  exhibited  a  good  speci- 
men of  second  brass  Antoninus  Pius,  struck 
in  commemoration  of  the  victory  obtained 
by  Lollius  Urbicus  over  the  Brigantes, 
A.D.  144.  This  was  found  at  Nine  Elms, 
Battersea. 

Mr.  Pettigrew  exhibited  various  gold, 
silver,  and  bronze  rings,  found  in  Norfolk, 
SuffoU^,  and  Essex,  belonging  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Warren,  of  Ixworth.  Two  of  these  belong 
to  the  Saxon  period,  and  have  the  herring- 
bone pattern.  A  curious  gold  buckle  found 
at  Stowmarket,  of  the  fourteenth  century ; 
a  gold  ring  fTX)m  Hetherset,  the  legend 
•{«  BEX .  EST .  AiA .  LEOis.  There  were  six 
others  of  interest,  and  they  ¥nll  all  be 
engraved. 

Mr.  Cuming  exhibited  specimens  of  nut- 
crackers belonging  to  various  periods,  and 
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read  an  amusing  paper  in  regard  to  legends 
connected  with  nut-cracking. 

Mr.  Wright  exhibited  some  relics  for- 
merly in  tlie  possession  of  Mr.  Richard 
Clark,  of  the  Chapel  Koyal,  connected  with 
Caxton,  the  first  English  printer,  and  Bp. 
Ridley  the  martyr. 

Mr.  Bateman  exhibited  a  fine  Roman 
ring  with  an  engraved  buck,  found  at 
Stone  in  Buckinghamshire. 

Mr.  Pettigprew  read  a  short  notice  on 
Quorr-abbey,  and  exhibited  two  seals  of 
this  establishment  which  have  never  been 
engraved. 

I)r.  Hodgkin  called  attention  to  two  ob- 
jects found  together  in  digging  a  grave  in 
a  churchyard  at  Faversham,  Kent.  One 
is  the  frontal  bone  of  a  human  skull  of 
small  size,  the  other  a  Saxon  tumbler  of 
transparent  green  glass,  in  the  highest 
state  of  preservation,  2^  inches  high,  and 
4|  diameter.  It  has  a  rimmed  lip,  and 
traces  of  the  "punting"  are  visible  at  the 
baso.  The  glass  was  found  immediately 
over  the  skull. 

The  Autumnal  Congress  of  the  Associ- 
ation wiU  be  held  in  Norfolk,  under  the 
Presidency  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle. 


SOCIETY  OP  ANTIQFABIES,  NEWOASTLE- 
UPON-TTNE. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  February 
2,  at  the  castle  of  Newcastle.  The  at- 
tendance was  numerous. 

Sir  William  Lawson,  Bart.,  of  Brough- 
hall,  having  been  called  to  the  chair,  Mr. 
Robert  White  and  Mr.  Martin  Dunn  were 
commissioned  to  audit  the  accounts,  and 
Dr.  Charlton,  Senior  Secretary,  read  the 
Report  of  the  Council. 

Dr.  Charlton,  having  concluded  the  re- 
port, remarked  that  five  of  the  new  mem- 
bers resided  at  such  a  distance  from  New- 
castle as  must,  he  was  assured,  preclude 
their  attendance  at  the  Society's  monthly 
meetings,  and  they  had  no  doubt  become 
members  mainly  on  account  of  the  "Trans- 
actions," a  publication  which,  when  it  be- 
came better  known,  would,  he  believed, 
induce  many  other  gentlemen  to  join  the 
Socriety.  As  an  appen(Ux  to  the  report, 
the  Doctor  read  a  list  of  the  fifteen 
papers  brought  before  the  Society  in  1856, 
and  also  a  catalogue  of  the  numerous 
donations  made  to  the  museum  and  li- 
brary since  the  last  anniversary,  including 
those  received  on  the  eve  of  the  present 
meeting : — viz.,  an  ancient  horologe  in  a 
brass  case,  from  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Adamson ; 
a  bullet,  found  on  Flodden  Field,  from  the 
Very  Rev.  Monsignor  Eyre ;  a  medisval 
cast  In  bronze  of  a  horse  and  rider,  from 
Mr.  Robert  Stockoe»  of  Hexham ;  and  seve- 


ral valuable  works  from  Sir  Walter  < 
Trevelyan,  Bart. 

Dr.  Bruce  begged  to  name  an  incideB 
which  strikingly  illustrated  the  usefiilnefl 
of  the  Society's  operations.  His  own  littl 
paper  on  the  Antonine  Wall,  as  his  frien 
Mr.  John  Buchanan,  of  Glasgow,  informei 
him,  was  copied  into  a  number  of  the  news 
papers  published  in  that  dty,  and  stirrei 
up  certiun  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  form 
ation  of  an  Archse(dogical  Society,  nos 
numbering  forty  membBrs,  with  the  Lon 
Provost  as  President.  ' 

Mr.  John  Fenwick  (Treasurer),  the  audi 
being  concluded,  presented  his  balance 
sheet,  which  exhibited  an  expenditure  ii 
the  year  of  £138  I5s.  5d.,  being  £29  6s.  9d 
in  excess  of  the  receipts. 

ANCIENT  OBDINATIOV  HT  NBWCABTLB. 

The  Rev.  James  Rune,  sen.,  (Uie  roatin 
business  of  the  meeting  being  at  an  end, 
rose  and  sfud,  he  had  in  his  hand  k 
account  from  Bishop  Hatfield's  reg^tei 
of  an  ordination  held  in  the  church  c 
St.  Nicholas,  Newcastle,  in  the  year  1346 
in  the  first  week  in  Lent,  which  he  shonl 
be  happy  to  jircsent  to  the  Society.  I: 
those  days  the  Bishop  of  Durham  was  to 
much  occupied  with  secular  business  t 
have  time  to  act  for  himself  in  his  spi 
ritual  capacity.  His  spiritual  duties  wer 
generally  performed  by  a  sufiragan  bisho] 
whose  name,  in  this  instance,  was  g^ve 
at  the  head  of  the  document.  It  was 
remarkable  fact,  and  one  which  would  pn 
bably  surprise  some  of  the  members,  ths 
no  fewer  than  245  individoals  were  oi 
diuned  on  the  occasion  in  question,  oon 
prising  134  acolytes,  65  suhdeacons,  2 
deacons,  and  23  priests,  the  names  at  a 
of  whom  were  g^ven ;  and  it  would  seei 
to  have  been  the  custom  for  persons  gmnj 
into  holy  orders  to  copy  the  example  o 
the  monks,  and  drop  their  own  somamei 
substituting  the  names  of  the  places  wit] 
which  they  had  been  more  immediatel; 
connected  before  ordination,  or  of  th 
places  where  they  were  bom.  In  tU 
register  he  found,  as  an  adopted  somami 
the  name  of  almost  every  place  of  any  coo 
sequence  in  NorthnmberUuid  and  Diuiian 
On  this  account,  as  on  others^  the  docv 
ment  was  peculiarly  interesting.  The  can 
didates  who  were  ordained  opon  a  titi 
specified  on  what  title  they  were  ordainec 
and  the  sum  they  were  to  receive  for  thei 
services ;  and  it  would  be  found,  on  reaid 
ing  the  register,  that  most  of  the  nolnUt 
and  g^try  had  domestic  chaplains  in  thei 
houses,  and  that  the  persons  who  wa 
ordained  to  minor  deg^rees  were  ordaiae 
to  act  in  that  capacity.  Among  oikoi 
might  be  named  Lords  Neville  Si  Bnlq 
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Hylton  of  Hylton,  and  Rokeby  of  Rokeby. 
He  would  leave  the  document  with  the 
Society,  who  might  do  with  it  what  they 
thought  proper.  The  early  registers  of 
the  bishops  aboimded  with  infbrmatioa  of 
this  kind,  and  might  be  consulted  with 
advantage  for  biographical  materials.  The 
subsequent  history  c^  a  man  whom  they 
found  to  have  been  ordained  might  be 
traced  up  to  the  highest  occupations  of 
the  State.  Among  the  number  ordained 
in  1348  were  regular  clergy  and  monks  of 
Tynemouth,  Newminster,  Brinkbum,  Dur- 
ham, Hartlepool,  Blanchland,  Hexham, 
Eggleston,  Alnwick,  and  Sopwell  in  Lin- 
colnshire; also,  Augustines,  Carmelites^ 
Friars  Preachers,  and  Friars  Minors.  Can- 
didates came  with  letters  dimissory  from 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  Bishops 
of  Carlisle,  Lincoln,  and  Ely.  In  con- 
clusion, Mr.  Ravne  offered  to  go  over  the 
document  at  his  leisure,  and  draw  up  a 
short  paper  upon  it,  to  be  published  in  the 
Transactions. 

The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation. 


(( 


THE  MUBAL  CONTBOYEBSY. 
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Dr.  Bruce  rose  to  read  a  paper  on  the 
pamphlet   of  "A   Cumbrian,"  entitled — 
**  Mural  Controversy. — TheQuestion,  *  Who 
buUt    the    Roman    Wall?'    iUustrated." 
Having  orally  alluded,  by  way  of  intro- 
duction, to  the  extraordinary  amount  of 
attention   which  this   pamphlet  had  re- 
ceived, not  in  antiquarian  circles  alone, 
but  in  the  newspaper-press  and  in  general 
society,  and  remarked  that,  had  idl  men 
been  antiquaries,  or  well-informed  on  an- 
tiquarian subjects,  he  could  have  been  con- 
tent to  leave  with  them  the  question  be- 
tween himself  and  the  author,  and  refrain 
from  noticing  the  publication  at  all,  the 
Doctor  read  his  paper,  in  which  he  at  once 
confessed  that  the  preface  to  his  work, 
written   (as  is  usually  the  case)    subse- 
quently to    the   work    itself,    conflicted, 
to  some  extent,  with  what  was  already 
printed ;  but  this  conHict  only  arose  from 
the  circumstance   that    new  excavations 
had  led  to  new  discoveries,  inconsistent 
with  a  former  conclusion ;  and,  caring  less 
for  consistency  than  for  truth,   he  had 
frankly  stated  the  facts.    .  We  cannot  fol- 
low the  Doctor  into  his  argument  with 
"A  Cumbrian"  (on  whom  he  fixed  both 
ignorance  and  error) : — the  whole  paper,  of 
which  a  part  only  was  read  on  Monday, 
will  no  doubt  be  published  in  the  Society's 
Transactions.     At  the  close.  Dr.  Bruce  re- 
marked:— "A  Newcastle  newspaper,  the 
'Chronicle/  has  falsely  charged  me  with 
anonymously   reviewing   my  reviewer  in 
another  local  print,  the  '  Express,'  and  no 
small  measure  of  vituperation  has  in  con- 


sequence been  heaped  upon  me.  I  shall 
not  condescend  to  take  any  farther  notice 
of  its  unjust  and  ungenerous  proceedings." 
And  as  to  what  the  author  of  the  pamphlet 
had  said  of  Mr.  Roach  Smith  and  Mr. 
Wright,  the  Doctor  read  a  note  of  the 
30ih  ult.,  which  he  had  received  from  the 
former  of  these  gentlemen : — 

**  I  have  lust  received  the  book,  and  hafiten  to 
reply.  It  is  evidently  written  with  malice  pre- 
pense^  and  is  the  greater  compliment  to  you,  that 
with  every  wiah  to  assail  your  book,  the  *  HU- 
torical  and  Topographical  Description  of  the 
Roman  Wall,'  he  can  only  And  one  opinion  in 
the  work  at  all  vulnerable.  The  *  attack^  is  fall  of 
vulgarity,  impudent  assertion,  and  imputations 
of  unworthy  motives,  that  one  would  suppose  it 
came  fh>m  some  unhappy  man  who  had  been 
discarded  from  college  or  turned  out  of  his  living, 
and  was  hired  to  w  rite  down  something  which 
had  excited  envy,  '  by  hook  or  by  crook  '  I  have 
h-irdly  had  patience  to  get  hastily  through  the 
pamphlet.  It  is  utterly  ta,\fie  that  Mr.  £oach 
Smith  has  changed  his  opinions :  they  are  con- 
firmed rather.  I  know  how  Mr.  Smith  may 
think !  I  never  before  knew  that  Mr.  Wright 
wrote  the  editing  part  of  '  Stuart's  Caledoma' 
(second  edition.)  The  manner  in  which  the 
*  Anonymous  of  Cumberland'  speaks  of  one  whose 
name  will  be  illustrious  when  his  will  be  lf>ss  than 
it  is  now — a  shadow— is  impudent  indeed.  The 
revievr  in  the  *  Express'  is  good,  but  toe  lenient." 

Dr.  Bruoe  also  read  a  passage  from  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Alexander,  of 
Glasgow,  the  intimate  fnend  of  Stuart,  the 
author  of  Caledonia  Romana : — 

"  This  evening  (January  30)  I  have  the  plea- 
sure to  own  the  receipt  of  (and  to  thank  you  for) 
the  copy  of  the  *  Northern  Express,'  containing 
the  article  on  tiie  mural  question.  I  have  seldom 
seen  a  more  slashing  critiaue.     Whoever  the 

Samphleteer  is,  of  a  verily  he  nas  caught  a  Tartar, 
udging  Arom  the  extracts  (for  I  shall,  in  all  pro- 
bability, never  see  the  contemptible  original), 
the  author  must  be  a  perfect  blockhead.  It  is 
not  worth  your  while  to  break  a  literary  lance 
with  him ;  and  yet,  some  of  the  other  journals 
should  endorse  the  exposure  which  the  '  Express* 
has  had  the  merit  of  giving  to  the  world,  were  it 
for  nothing  more  tium  the  cause  of  kistorical 
truth." 

Mr.  Howard,  of  Corby-castle,  enquired 
if  any  computation  had  been  made  of  the 
number  of  men  required  to  guard  the 
waU? 

Dr.  Bruce  thought  that  10,000  might 
garrison  the  wall.  What  was  Mr.  Clay- 
ton's opinion  ? 

Mr.  Clayton  thought  the  number  would 
be  greater— from  12,000  to  15,000.  There 
were  eighteen  stations,  and  a  cohort  in 
each  of  them ;  800  was  the  ordinary  num- 
ber of  a  cohort,  but  some  of  the  stations 
had  milliary  cohorts — cohorts  composed  of 
1,000  men. 

Mr.  Henry  Turner  made  a  few  observa- 
tions to  the  effect  that  we  ^ere  hardly 
yet  in  a  condition  to  decide  the  question, 
"  Who  built  the  Wall  ?"  He-  was  not 
convinced,  so  far,  that  Hadrian  was  the 
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bailder;  and  he  threw  out  several  sng- 
gestioiis  to  Dr.  Bruce  and  other  competent 
enquirers,  as  to  modes  of  solving  the  ar- 
chaeological problem. 

Mr.  Clayton  observed  that  Hodgson 
first  indicated  the  theory  that  Hadrian 
built  the  wall,  founding  his  suggestions 
principally  on  an  inscribed  stone  in  the 
po>se-8ion  of  this  Society,  discovered  in 
one  of  the  milecastles.  In  testing  this 
theory  they  must  look  mainly  to  the  bill- 
ooaitry  of  Northumberland,  which  had 
been  least  disturbed  by  the  operations  of 
agriculture,  comprising  about  ten  miles  of 
the  wall,  between  the  Knagbum  on  the 
east  and  the  river  Tipple  on  the  west. 
Now,  in  the  wall  of  Antouine,  the  inscrip- 
tions that  were  extant  combined  the  names 
of  the  emperor  and  his  legate,  Lollius  Ur- 
bicus;  and  so,  the  inscriptions  discovered 
on  the  portion  of  the  wall  now  in  question, 
comprised  the  names  of  Hadrian  and  of 
his  legiite,  Aulus  Platorius  Nepos.  No 
such  inscription  had  yet  been  found  at 
Borcovicus,  but  evidence  had  presented 
itself  at  that  station  that  it  was  built  be- 
fore the  time  of  Severus.  Other  facts  were 
stated  by  Mr.  Clayton,  leading  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Hailrian  was  the  builder  of 
the  wall. 

Mr.  H.  Turner  remarked,  in  reference 
to  what  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Clayton,  that 
it  did  not  follow  that  the  stations  and  the 
wall  were  built  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Clayton  admitted  that,  as  to  some 
of  the  stations,  this  question  might  be 
raised ;  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  milecastles  and  the  wall  were  one  work, 
and  it  was  in  the  milecastles  that  the  in- 
scriptions to  Hadrian  had  been  d'scovered. 

Mr.  Howanl  remarked  that  Severus, 
active  and  vigilant  a  warrior  as  he  was, 
would  doubtless  devote  great  attention 
to  repairing  and  strengthening  the  wall, 
wherever  and  whenever  such  mural  works 
were  necessary;  and  it  was  easy  to  con- 
ceive how  both  names  might  come  to  be 
associated  with  the  structure,  and  how  evi- 
dence might  come  down  to  us  in  support  of 
both  views  of  the  question. 

Dr.  Bruce  said  it  was  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  Severus  repaired  and  strength- 
ened the  wall,  and  the  masonry  indicated 
that  ]K)rtion8  of  the  structure  were  of  dif- 
ferent periods. 

A  desultory  conversation  ensued,  in  which 
some  stress  was  laid  on  the  name,  "  Seve- 
rus's  wall"  —  a  circumstance.  Dr.  Bruce 
allowed,  of  some  weight;  but  to  Amerigo 
Vespucci,  who  only  foUowed  in  the  wake 
of  Columbus,  was  awarded  the  honour  of 
giving  his  name  to  the  newly-discovered 
continent ;  and  "  Cleopatra's  Needle"  was 
the  name  of  a  pillar  with  which  CSlcopatra 


had 'no  other  connection.  Hisnomeni  of 
this  description  were  not  unfreqnent. 

Mr.  Baine  said  it  was  not  his  intention 
to  take  part  in  this  controversy,  for  he  was 
not  competent  to  do  so ;  but  he  had  in  his 
possession  a  treatise  by  Hodgson,  written 
as  far  back  as  1815,  which  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  publish  with  his  forthcoming 
memoir  of  the  author ;  and  it  would  thence 
be  seen  how  that  great  antiquary  saw  rea- 
son to  modify  his  views,  and  to  come  at 
last  to  the  conclusion  that  Hadrian,  and 
Hadrian  alone,  was  the  builder  of  the  walL 

The  voting  papers,  handed  in  to  the 
chairman,  were  cast  up,  and  the  following 
members  declared  to  be  the 

OFFICEBS  AND  COWCUu 

Patron. — The  Duke  of  Northumberland 

President.  —  Sir  John  Edward  Swin- 
burne, Bart. 

Treasurer. — John  Fenwick,  Esq. 

Secretaries, — Dr.  Charlton,  M.D.,  and 
Dr.  Bruce,  LL.D. 

Council. — Rev.  E.  H.  Adamson,  Thomaa 
Bell,  William  Dickson,  John  Dobson,  Mar- 
tin Dunn,  WiUiam  Kcll,  W.  H.  D.  Long- 
stafTe,  Rev.  James  Raine,  jun.,  Edw&id 
Spoor,  Matthew  Whateley,  Robert  White, 
William  Woodman. 

With  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chair* 
man,  moved  by  Mr  Clayton,  seconded  h^ 
Mr.  Fenwick,  and  carried  by  acclamation, 
the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  came  tc 
a  dose. 


OXFOBD  ABOHITSOTTTRAL  80CIBTT. 

The  usual  meeting  of  this  Society  tooli 
place  on  the  18th  Feb.  In  the  absence  ol 
the  President,  the  Rev.  L.  Gilbertson,  B.D.. 
of  Jesus  College,  took  the  chair. 

Tlie  Report  of  the  Committee  proposed 
to  invite  members  of  the  neighbouring 
Architectural  Societies  to  a  meeting  ii 
Oxford  in  June,  and  requested  the  ca 
operation  of  members.  A  course  of  lec< 
turcs  on  the  several  Colleges  of  Ozfori 
had  been  agreed  upon. 

In  consequence  of  indispontion  Mr 
Forbes  was  unable  to  read  the  pape] 
which  had  been  announced,  on  EngUsl 
Architecture  in  connection  with  Englisl 
History.  Mr.  James  Parker  in  its  steac 
read  a  paper  on  the  Study  of  "Architec 
ture  Historically,"  in  which  he  propose! 
that  the  Society  should  turn  its  attentioi 
more  than  it  had  done  to  this  branch  o 
the  subject.  He  reviewed  the  exertion 
of  the  Society  during  the  last  17  yean 
and  shewed  how  it  had  gradually  instiUei 
into  the  builders  and  architects  a  love  fo 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  forms  of  Qothi 
Architecture.    It  seemed  to  him,  however 
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that  the  Society  had  another  work  to  enter 
upon,  it  had  to  teach  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  these  forms,  which  he  contended 
were  stiU  often  misunderstood.     He  con- 
sidered that  hy  studying  the  history  of 
architecture  more  closely  we  should  com- 
prehend the  origin  and  meaning  of  these 
forms,  and  so  apply  thero  more  truthfully. 
And  ''truthfulness"  he  considered  to  l>e 
the  great  thing  still  wanting  in  many  of 
i)ur  finest  modem  Gothic  edifices.    Details 
of  Gothic  work  he  saw  constantly  applied 
to  purposes  for  which  they  were  never  in- 
tendedC  and  the  reason  ne  thought  why 
there  was  a  sort  of  charm  so  often  per- 
vading Gothic   hnildings  of  the    middle 
ages  was  that  every  part  and  stone  had 
some   tale  to  tell.      He    admitted  that 
the  Society  was  doing  good  hy  teaching 
the  forms  of  Gothic  architecture,  hy  call- 
ing attention  to  their  heauties,  l^  giving 
advice  and  suggestions  on  the  general  de- 
signs for  huilding  or  restoring  churches, 
hy  discussing  questions  of  eodesiological 
interest,   and  hy  laying  down  laws    for 
guidance  in  construction ;  hut  he  thought 
that  they  should  keep  in  view  some  one 
ohjcct,  round  which,  as  it  were,  these  minor 
details  should  cling,  and  which  would  give 
a  definite  and  visible  existenoe  to  their 
operations.      He  then  went  on  to  shew 
the  many  points  in  which  history  was,  as 
it  were,  the  key  to  architecture,  and  how 
hy  its  study  much  light  would  be  thrown 
upon  the  plans  and  designs  which  we  find 
remaining,  and  from  which  we  copy.     He 
defined   the   theoretical   study   of  archi- 
tecture as  simply  the  study  of  a  nomen- 
clature applied  to  forms,  and  shewed  that 
thence  constant  differences  were  continu- 
ally caused,  where,  if  history  is  taken  into 
account,  truth  is  elicited  and  peace  ensured. 
He  also  ventured  a  few  remarks  as  to  the 
"  new  style"  which  many  thought  was  soon 
to  be  discovered,  but  which,  he  contended, 
could  never  be  found  without  a  due  regard 
being  paid  to  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  previous  styles  in  England. 
In  conclusion,  he  proposed  a  plan  which 
had  strong  claims  on  their  attention  on 
other  grounds  than  simply  of  carrying  out 
the  theories  proposed :  this  was  that  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  term  they  should 
make  Oxford  their  especial  study,  and  in 
the  history  of  its  halls,  colleges,  churches, 
&c.,  discern  the  history  of  the  times  which 
gave  rise  to  them,  or  in  which  they  were 
built.      If  some  member  in  each  college 
would  come  forward  and  give  them  the 
history  of  his  own   college,  and  connect 
its  architecture  as  far  as  possible  with  the 
history  of  the  times,  or  with  some  of  their 
great  leading  men,  such  as  Merton,  Wyke- 
ham,  or  Wayneflote,  they  would  produce 


such  a  history  of  our  University  and  City 
as  in  no  other  way  could  be  produced, 
they  would  aid  those  historiciU  studies 
which  are  now  so  eminently  reviving  in 
Oxford,  and  finally,  while  assisting  the 
study  of  architecture,  make  their  Society 
once  more  to  be  felt  as  an  earnest,  working 
body  of  men. 

The  Chairman  ofibred  the  thanks  of  the 
meeting  to  Mr.  Parker. 

Mr.  Codrington,  approving  of  the  histo- 
rical treatment  of  architecture,  thought 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  it 
could  also  be  regarded  entirely  as  a  matter 
of  art,  and  also  from  a  purely  ecdesio- 
logical  point  of  view.  He  therefore  did 
not  wish  the  Society  to  be  understood  to 
confine  itself  to  historical  questions  only. 

After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Gilbertson, 
illustrating  the  connection  of  history  and 
architecture,  and  recommending  their  com- 
bined study,  the  meeting  separated. 


LONDON  AND  MIDDLBSBX  AB0HJ»)LOGI0AL 

BOOIBTY. 

A  Gbnebal  Meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  on  the  18th  of  February,  1857,  at 
the  Gallery  of  British  Artists,  Suffolk- 
street,  PuU-Mall-east,  the  Very  Rev.  the 
Dean  of  Westminster,  Vice-Prendent,  in 
the  chair. 

A  paper  on  "  Middlesex  at  the  time  of 
the  Domesday  Survey,"  was  read  by  Ed- 
ward Griffith,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

A  second,  on  "  Walks  m  the  aty,"  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Hugo,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
who  pointed  out  that  in  many  parts  of 
the  ward  of  Bishopsgate,  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  city,  there  were  still  many  old  re- 
mains. He  recommended  that  a  carefVil 
survey  should  be  made,  photogpraphs  taken, 
and  as  far  as  possible,  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  prevent  the  demolition  of  any  old 
buildings  of  merit.  A  sketch  of  Sir  Paul 
Pindar,  whose  house  remains  in  Bishops- 
g^te-street,  was  happily  introduced,  and 
many  interesting  anecdotes  mentioned. 
After  which  the  Rev.  Charles  Buutell  read 
a  paper  on  the  "  Monumental  Brasses  of 
London  and  Middlesex,"  in  continuation 
of  one  read  at  a  previous  meeting. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  Society  shall 
visit  the  Tower  of  London  some  time  in 
June  next. 


KILKSNNT  AND  80UTH-BA8T  OP  IBBLAND 
▲BCHiEOLOOICAL  800IETT. 

The  January  meeting  of  this  Society 
was  held  in  the  Tholscl,  Kilkenny,  Jan.  7, 
the  county  surveyor,  Mr.  Sampson  Carter, 
in  the  chair,  when  eight  new  membert 
were  admitted.    Tlie  annual  report  was 
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read  by  the  Secretary,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears  that  in  the  six  meetings  held  in 
1856  there  were  112  new  members  elected. 
Amongst  the  subsequent  proceedings  of 
the  meeting,  was  a  communication  from 
the  Rev.  John  (VHanlon,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Mining  Company  of  Ireland,  who 
had  become  possessed  of  the  interesting 
ruins  of  the  ancient  church  of  Glenda- 
lough,  (of  which  an  engraving  of  the  door- 


way will  be  found  in  our  Magfiine  ftr 
February,  1846,  p.  178,)  had  nwolved  to 
take  measures  to  prevent  them  from  going 
to  total  nun,  a  circumstance  highly  credit- 
able to  a  mere  commercial  imd  money- 
making  concern  such  as  this  company  o£ 
course  must  be.  The  thanks  of  the  So- 
ciety were  accordingly  given  to  the  Com- 
pany for  the  laudable  example  they  had 
thus  set  to  others. 


HISTORICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  REVIEWS.   . 


II 


1 1 


Sepultures  Oauloises,Somaines,Franques 
et  NormandeSt  faisant  suite  a  **  Norman' 
die  Souterraine"  Par  M. TAbbe  Cochet. 
(Paris:  Derache.  London:  J.H.&J.Parker. 
8vo.) — To  the  grave  the  antiquary  is  in- 
debted for  many  of  the  most  important 
materials  for  illustrating  the  arts,  the 
customs,  and  the  manners  of  long-past 
generations;  and  their  great  value  con- 
sists in  the  confidence  with  which  they 
inspire  the  scientific  investigator.  It  is 
impossible  to  construct  any  system  worthy 
the  name  of  science,  unless  data  and  facts 
are  copious,  clear,  and  stamped  with  truth- 
fulness. Until  within  the  present  century 
(we  may  almost  say  within  the  last  twenty 
years),  archaeology — or  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  what  is  termed  archaeology — was 
based  upon  a  mass  of  evidence  either  un- 
verified or  incomplete.  Objects  were  fre- 
quently misunderstood,  and  sound  learn- 
ing was  often  misapplied  to  explain  things 
which  wore  subsequently  detected  to  be 
of  a  nature  and  character  totally  different 
from  what  their  expositors  had  imagined. 

In  our  own  country,  perhaps,  we  may 
consider  the  Rev.  Bryan  Faussett  as  one  of 
the  first  careful  compilers  of  facts  drawn 
from  the  sepulchre ;  but  his  labours  have 
only  very  recently  been  made  public  pro- 
perty. Douglas  may  be  called  the  first 
publisher  of  classified  sepulchral  antiqui- 
ties ;  and  the  exceUent  system  he  adopted 
makes  the  Nenia  Britannica  a  good  book 
of  reference.  A  long  interval  then  fol- 
lowed; and  but  little  was  done  in  this 
peculiar  walk  up  to  our  own  time,  when, 
from  some  sudden  and  strong  impulse,  a 
system  of  comparison  was  adopted  with 
the  best  effect,  and  the  previously  hetero- 
geneous collections  were  soon  separated 
into  classes,  and  British,  Boman,  and  Saxon 
antiquities  were  arranged  with  precision 
under  their  respective  heads.  Considerable 
diflUculties,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
had  to  be  surmounted  in  a  process  re- 
quiring so  much  care  and  circumspection. 


and  errors  were  occasionally  committed. 
It  was  difficult  for  the  cautious  student  to 
procure  materials  perfectly  authenticated ; 
for  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  but  few  to  be 
present  at  the  actual  disinterment  of  se- 
pulchral remains,  and  fewer  still  have  the 
advantage  of  conducting  the  excavation 
of  a  cemetery  containing,  perhaps,  some 
hundreds  of  graves.  Even  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  apparent  anoma- 
lies would  be  presented;  objects  assigned 
to  different  peoples  and  epochs  would  be 
occasionally  discovered  together  or  in  jux- 
taposition, and  evidences  of  practices  and 
customs  apparently  discordant  would  have 
to  be  reconciled.  A  case  in  point,  of  recent 
occurrence,  may  be  cited.  Among  the  re- 
mains excavated  at  Kertch,  and  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  are  fibuUe  of  a  very 
peculiar  form,  which  have  been  pronounced 
to  be  Saxon,  because  they  resemble  some 
found  in  Saxon  graves.  From  this  resem- 
blance the  fibulso  are  conjectured  to  have 
belonged  to  soldiers  of  the  Varangarian 
guard,  which  did  duty  for  the  Byzantine 
emperors  as  the  Swiss  regiment  at  Naples 
does  duty  for  the  ruler  of  that  kingdiom. 
We  expect  our  Saxon  antiquaries  will 
pause  before  they  come  to  such  a  con- 
clusion. 

Unfortunately,  too,  our  antiquaries  were 
too  exclusive  in  their  researches,  and  con- 
fined almost  wholly  their  researches  to 
Great  Britain.  Within  the  last  ten  years, 
however,  France  and  (Germany  have  been 
regarded,  and  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  our  own  country  have,  in 
consequence,  been  better  understood  and 
explained.  On  the  other  hand,  the  anti- 
quaries of  France  and  Germany  have,  up 
to  the  lost  five  or  six  years,  remained  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  the  progress  of  arcW- 
ology  in  England ;  although  a  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  works  well  known  and 
accepted  here  would  have  fiiunlitated  re- 
search, and  frequently  would  have  guarded 
against  the  perpetration  of  rather  gnw 
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blunders.  To  the  Abb^  Cocbet  belongs 
the  merit  of  bemg  one  of  tbe  first,  if  not 
the  very  first,  to  look  beyond  the  shores 
of  his  own  country,  and  to  seek  informa- 
tion wherever  it  could  be  found.  Active, 
earnest,  and  conscientious,  while  'pursuing 
his  praiseworthy  explorations  in  Nor- 
mandy with  great  success,  he  has  not 
disdained  to  make  himself  acquunted  with 
the  leading  antiquarian  publications  of 
England  and  of  Germany ;  and  the  hHppy 
result  of  his  extended  reading  is  as  appa- 
rent  in  this  his  latest  work  as  it  was  in 
the  popular  Normandie  Souterraine. 

The  Abb^  Cochef  s  writings  bear  the 
charm  of  the  stamp  of  truthfulness.  A 
sincere  searcher  after. truth,  and  fortified 
in  the  abundance  of  the  practical  know- 
ledge reaped  in  the  fertile  fields  around 
him,  he  can  afford  to  admit  and  correct 
an  error,  and  to  g^ve  firee  and  full  credit 
where  he  conceives  credit  is  due.  He  im- 
presses his  readers  with  the  conviction 
that  they  are  listening  to  tbe  narrative  of 
a  man  who  has  seen  and  understands  what 
he  describes,  and  is  in  no  respect  swayed 
by  a  favourite  theory  or  preconceived  no- 
tions. The  illustrations,  too»  are  numer- 
ous ;  but  the  real  extent  and  value  of  the 
Abba's  discoveries  can  only  be  properly 
estimated  by  a  personal  inspection  of  the 
remains  themselves,  deposited  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Rouen.  They  there  shew  how 
much  may  be  done  to  elucidate  the  man- 
ners and  the  arts  of  bygone  races,  when 
public  museums  are  catered  for  by  an  in- 
telligent and  zealous  student,  and  not  sup- 
plied haphazard  from  the  dealer's  stores, 
or  the  mere  collector's  shelves  and  cup- 
boards. 

Of  the  four  divimons  into  which  the 
Abb6  Cochet's  volume  is  divided,  the  Gaul- 
ish is  the  least  copious,  and  the  analogy 
between  the  examples  figured  and  contem- 
poraneous British  remains  by  no  means 
striking.  We  have  previously  noticed  in 
other  publications  of  the  French  archseo- 
lo^ts  that,  with  the  exception  of  coins, 
the  antiquities  of  the  GkiuUsh  period  are 
by  no  means  so  marked  and  so  numerous 
as  those  of  the  British.  This  fact  may 
probably  be  partly  explained  by  the  earlier 
subjugation  of  Cfaul,  and  the  consequent 
more  speedy  influence  of  Roman  arts  and 
civilization. 

In  the  Romano-Gaulish  division,  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  scarcely  an  object  among 
the  great  variety  of  examples  given  by  the 
Abb^  Cochet  which  may  not  l^  paraUeled 
in  the  collections  gathered  from  the  Ro- 
mano-British cemeteries.  The  ornaments 
and  implements  are  almost  identical ;  and 
the  glass  vessels  and  earthen  urns  and  vases 
seem  to  have  come  from  the  same  moulds. 


It  does  not  come  within  the  scheme  of  the 
Abbl's  work  to  consider  those  remarkable 
sculptures  found  at  Lillebonne,  and  now 
preserved  in  the  Rouen  Museum.  These 
belonged  to  a  more  ambitious  class  of  se- 
pulchral monuments,  which  was  more  ex- 
posed to  the  destroying  hands  of  ignorance 
and  selfishness,  and  consequently  but  few 
examples  have  survived.  The  LiUebonne 
monuments  to  which  we  allude  bear  repre- 
sentations of  defunct  civilians,  with  acces- 
sory sculptures  indicative  of  their  occupa- 
tions and  every-day  life.  In  England,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  analogous  ex- 
amples. 

The  antiquities  discovered  at  Caudebec 
are  certainly  of  sufficient  importance  to 
warrant  the  Abb6  Cochet  in  asserting  that 
the  modem  town  stands  upon  the  ruins  of 
a  Roman  station ;  but  whether  it  will  be 
conceded  that  it  is  the  representative  of 
the  XJggaie  of  Antoninus,  a  station  eight 
miles  fh>m  Rotomagus  (Rouen),  to  Jjuticia 
(Paris),  is  questionable.  The  fragpnent  of 
the  stone  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the 
Emperor  Hadrian,  found  at  Caudebec,  is 
not  without  interest,  e^>ecially  in  connec- 
tion with  historical  evidence  of  Hadrian's 
virit  to  Gaul  and  Britain. 

But  the  student  of  Anglo-Saxon  anti- 
quities will,  perhaps,  find  the  most  novel 
materials  in  the  section  devoted  to  the 
Prankish  remains.  As  these  two  great 
peoples  were  from  the  same  root,  and  as 
closely  allied  in  habits  and  manners  as  by 
blood,  so  their  remains  in  their  graves 
claim  relationship ;  and  often,  where  a  link 
is  wanting,  it  is  found  supplied  in  the  soil 
of  the  country  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel ;  and  yet,  a  very  few  years  since, 
the  Frankish  remains  were  not  at  all  un- 
derstood or  recognised !  The  Abb€  Cochet 
makes  frequent  and  honourable  mention 
of  the  exertions  of  his  colleagues  in  Eng- 
land in  this  field  of  research. 

The  Norman  sepultures  have  received 
some  curious  elucidations  from  the  explo- 
rations of  the  Abb^  Cochet.  The  leaden 
crosses  inscribed  with  absolutions  form  an 
interesting  collection  in  relation  with  those 
found  in  our  own  country,  at  Chichester, 
Bury  St.  Edmund's,  and  at  Lincoln ;  and 
the  sepulchral  earthen  vessels  which,  more 
Bomano,  were  placed  in  Christian  graves, 
are  well  exemplified  and  expl^ned.  In 
short,  the  Abba's  volume  is  a  most  useful 
supplement  to  his  Normandie  Souterraine  ; 
an^  like  it,  will,  we  trust,  be  as  well  re- 
ceived in  England  as  it  has  been  in  France. 


Edinburgh  Essays.  By  Members  of  the 
University.  (Edinburgh :  A.  and  C.  Black.) 
— These  "  Edinburgh  Essays"  are  almost 
a  new  feature  in  oar  periodical  literature^ 
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and  have  been  called  into  existence  by 
similar  productions  emamiting  from  mem- 
bers of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Their 
peculiarity  consists  in  each  wri^er  attach- 
ing his  name  to  the  essay,  and  being  alone 
responsible  for  any  opinions  it  may  con- 
tain. In  some  cases  this  is  an  undoubted 
gain  to  the  reader,  but  wo  think  that  more 
frequently,  by  destroying  the  ^u^m-ano- 
nymous  character  of  the  essayist,  the  reader 
wiU  be  a  loser.  Let  us  suppose  an  article 
upon  Education  —  Vote  by  Ballot— The 
Character  of  Mr.  Disraeli — The  Foreign 
Policy  of  Lord  Palmerston— or  any  other 
question  upon  which  opinions  are  much 
divided.  An  anonymous  article  would  l>e 
read,  the  opinions  weighed,  and  according 
to  their  force  or  value,  would  be  received. 
But  let  Mr.  Disraeli  attach  his  name  to  an 
article  on  the  Palmcrstonian  Policy,  or 
Lord  Pidmerston  describe  the  character  of 
the  opposition  leader,  we  think  but  little 
value  would  be  put  upon  the  opinions  so  ad- 
vanced, except  by  partizans.  The  anony- 
mous character  of  our  periodical  press  has 
worked  welL  It  is  a  republic,  one  in 
which  men  have  found  their  true  level, 
the  plebeian  and  the  patrician  work  side 
by  side  and  feel  no  jealousy,  and  many 
men  of  no  name  have  by  this  means  risen 
to  eminence. 

Our  remarks  were  not  intended  spe- 
cially for  the  volume  before  us,  but  as 
bearing  generally  upon  the  subject.  They 
will,  however,  not  be  out  of  place,  for  we 
venture  to  say  that  on  glancing  at  these 
essays,  and  the  names  of  the  writers,  some 
prejudice  will  in  certain  quarters  be  brought 
to  bear  against  one  of  the  best  in  the  vo- 
lume ;  which  that  is,  we  will  not  specify. 

All  the  essays  are  good,  worthy  of  the 
University,  and  reflect  great  credit  upon 
the  writers ;  the  subjects  and  authors  are : 
Plato,  by  Professor  Blackie ;  Earlif  JSng- 
lUh  Life  in  the  Dramas  by  Mr.  Jolm 
Skelton ;  HonuBopathy,  by  Dr.  Qairdner. 
Infanti  Perditi,  by  Mr.  Andrew  Wilson ; 
Progress  of  Britain  in  the  Mechanical 
ArtSy  by  Mr.  James  Sime ;  Scottish  Bal- 
2a^,  by  Mr.  Alexander  Smith;  Sir  William 
Ifamilton,  by  Mr.  T.  Spencer  Baynes ;  and 
on  Chemical  Final  Causes,  by  Dr.  George 
Wilson. 


Archaoloffia,  voL  xxxi.,  part  2.  The 
second  part  of  this  volume  has  just  been 
issued,  and  is  of  an  unusually  interesting 
character ;  the  contents  are : — 

Extracts  from  the  Churchwardens'  Ac- 
counts of  the  Parish  of  Wing,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Buckingham.  By  Fr^erick  Ouvry, 
Esq.,  Treasurer  S.A. 

Journal  of  the  Mission  of  Queen  Isa- 
bella to  the  Court  of  France,  and  of  her 
11 


long  rondence  in  that  country,  in  wliioh 
some  important  corrections  are  made  to 
the  account  given  by  Froissart.  Commu- 
nicated by  Joseph  Hunter,  one  of  the 
Vice-Priwdents. 

Sepultures  Chrdtiennes  de  la  periode 
Anglo-Normande,  trouv^es  ft  Booteillcs^ 
pr^s  Dieppe,  en  1855,  with  an  illustration. 
Par  M.  L'Abb€  Cochet. 

Ilemarks  upon  two  Original  Deeds  re- 
lating to  Sir  Thomas  Swinford,  the  son  of 
Catherine  Swinford,  who  was  afterwards 
the  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt.  By  Joseph 
Hunter,  Esq.,  Vice-President. 

On  Mortuary  Urns  found  at  Stade-on- 
the-Elbe,  and  other  parts  of  North  Ger- 
many, now  in  the  Museum  of  the  His- 
toriad  Society  of  Hanover,  with  several 
very  curious  illustrative  plates.  By  John 
Mitchell  Kemble,  Esq. 

Extracts  from  the  Private  Account-book 
of  Sir  William  More,  of  Loseley,  in  Surrey, 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary  and  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  By  John  Evans,  Esq.,  F.S  A. 
Tliese  extracts  include  an  account  of  suma 
paid  for  books,  in  which  wo  find  such  en- 
tries as — 

Itm.  gowre  de  confesdion  amantia    iii«.  iiijcl. 

Itm.  a  boke  to  leme  to  write  by  vi</. 

Itm  a  boke  of  songs  iin<l 

Itm  a  wry tten  boke  of  pverbs  itil 

Itm  the  curteson  in  (tench  xxa. 

Itm  the  Curtertan  in  Italian  xiid 

Itm  a  boke  of  the  tnrk  vitf 

And  of  several  other  books  of  which  we 
now  know  nothing  but  the  titles. 

Mr.  James  More  Molyneaux,  the  pre- 
sent proprietor  of  Loseley,  has  since  prc- 
S(.>nted  to  the  Society  an  important  col- 
lection of  proclamations  of  the  reigna  of 
Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  I. 

Medieval  Architecture  in  Aquitaine ;  in 
continuation  and  conclusion  of  previous 
Papei-s.  By  John  Henry  Parker,  Esq., 
F.S.  A.  This  Paper  is  also  illustrated  with 
some  of  Jewitt's  beautiful  woodcuts.  One 
of  the  illustrations,  the  fireplace  at  St. 
Antonin,  is  very  curious. 

Notes  on  Bronze  Weapons  found  on 
Arreton  Down,  Isle  of  Wight.  With 
illustrations.  By  Augustus  W.  Franks^ 
Esq.,  F.SA. 

History  of  the  Boat  which  gave  Petei 
the  Great  the  first  Thought  (^  Building 
the  Russian  Fleet,  from  the  Sloane  MS8. 
in  the  British  Museum.  By  Sir  Henry 
Ellis,  K.H.,  Director. 

On  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord  Keeper; 
with  Extracts  from  some  of  his  unprinted 
Papers  and  Speeches.  By  John  Pftyne 
Collier,  Esq.,  V.P.S  A. 

On  some  remarkable  Sepidchral  Objects 
from  Italy,  Styria,  and  Mccklenbarsh. 
With  two  illustrative  plates.  By  J&d 
Mitchel  Kemble. 
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Obflervations  oa  a  Picture  in  Glonoester 
Cathedral,  and  some  other  representations, 
of  the  Last  Judgment.  With  five  illus- 
trative plates.  By  G.  Scbarf,  Esq ,  jun., 
F.S.A.     With  an  addenda. 

On  Episcopal  and  other  Rings  of  Inves- 
titure. By  Octavius  Morgan,  Esq-,  M.P., 
F.S.A. 

On  the  Abbot  of  Waltham's  House,  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Maryat-liill,  London. 
By  G.  R.  Corner,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  A  paper 
we  recomuiend  to  the  notice  of  our  city 
friends,  as  it  shews  how  much  light  may 
be  thrown  u}X)u  the  early  history  of  every 
place  when  the  subject  is  thorouglily  in- 
vestigated. 

Excavations  prosecuted  by  the  Caerleon 
Archap()l(^cal  Association  within  the  walls 
of  Caerwent,  in  the  Siunmer  of  1855 ;  with 
a  Plan  of  the  town  and  of  a  Roman  build- 
ing at  Caerwent,  and  two  coloured  illus- 
trutious  of  tcsselated  pavements.  By  Oc- 
tavius Morgan,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.S.A. 

'ilie  Old  Tapestry  in  St.  Mary's  Hall  at 
Coventrv.  By  George  Scharf,  Esq.,  jun., 
F.S.A. 

On  Horse-trappuigs  found  at  Westhall, 
with  two  coloured  plates.  By  Henry  Har- 
rod,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

A  Collection  of  Epitaphs  and  MonU' 
mental  Inscriptions  on  the  most  illustri- 
ous Persons  of  all  Ages  and  Countries. 
By  Silvester  Tissikgton.  (London: 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.) — In  a  volume 
of  above  five  hundred  pages,  Mr.  Tissing- 
ton  has  with  most  persevering  industry 
collected  the  epitaphs  which  liave  been 
written  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries, 
as  far  as  he  was  able  to  obtain  them.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  have  them  from  that  on  Sar- 
dunapalus,  of  whom,  by  his  own  orders  to 
that  efiect,  it  was  said  that  "  He  carried 
away  with  him  all  that  he  had  eaten,  and 
all  the  pleasures  that  he  had  enjoyed,  but 
left  all  the  rest  behind  him,"  down  to  an 
engine-driver  of  our  own  day,  which  may 
be  found  in  Bromsgrove  churchyard : — 

My  engine  now  is  cold  and  still, 

No  water  does  my  boiler  fill ; 

My  coke  affords  its  flame  no  more, 

My  days  of  usefulness  are  o'er ; 

My  wheeU  deny  their  noted  speed. 

No  more  my  guidinf?  hand  they  need. 

My  whistle,  too,  has  lost  its  tone, 

Its  shrill  and  thrilling  sounds  are  gone  ;— 

My  valves  are  now  thrown  oi)eD  wide. 

My  flanges  all  refuse  to  guide. 

My  clackH,  also !  though  once  so  strong. 

Refuse  to  aid  the  busy  throng  ; 

No  more  I  feel  each  urging  breath, 

My  Kteam  is  now  condeniied  In  death. 

Life's  railway  o'er— each  station  past. 

In  death  I'm  stopp'd,  and  rest  at  last. 

Farewell  dear  friends,  and  cease  to  weep. 

In  Christ  I'm  safe— in  Him  I  sleep. 

First  we  have  those  on  tovereigns,  then 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCII. 


those  on  soldiers  and  eailors,  next  on  di- 
vines, after  which  we  have  them  on  every 
description  of  person ;  two  or  three  we  will 
select  almost  at  random  from  the  miscel- 
laneous  section. 

In  the  chancel  of  the  church  at  Barrow- 
on-Soar,  Leicestershire,  llieophilus  Cave 
is  buried ;  the  inscription  bears  date  1584^ 
and  is  as  follows : — 

Here  in  this  Grave  there  lies  a  Care, — 

We  cull  a  Care  a  Grove ; 
If  Care  be  Grave,  and  Grave  be  Care, 

Then  reader  judge,  I  crave — 
"Whether  doth  Care  here  lye  in  Grave, 

Or  Grave  here  lye  in  Cave : 
If  Grave  in  Cave  here  buryed  lye. 

Then  Grave  where  is  thy  victory  T 
Goe  reader  !  and  report 

Here  lyes  a  Cave 
Who  conquers  death. 

And  buryes  his  own  Grave. 

In  Berkeley  churchyard : — 

Look  not  moomfblly  upon  the  Past,  It  comes 

not  back  again. 
Wisely  improve  the  Present,  It  is  thine. 
Go  forth  to  meet  the  shadowy  future,  without 

fear,  and  with  a  manly  heart. 

The  following,  from  the  churchyard  of 
Penryn,  Cornwall,  is  probably  unique : — 

Here  lies  W^illluc  Sxith,  and  what 

is  something  rarish. 

He  was  bom,  bred,  and  bang'd 

in  this  parish. 

Altogether,  the  collection  is  a  very  carious 
one. 


Im  Ugende  du  Juif  Errant,  Compost^ 
titms  et  Dessins  par  Oustave  DorS,  gratis 
sur  bois  par  F.  Bauget,  O  Jahyer  et 
J,  Oauchard.  Poeme,  avec  prologue  et 
epil<igue  par  Pierre  Dupont,  preface  et 
notice  bibUographique  par  Paul  Lacroix 
{Bibliophile  Jacob).  Avec  la  Ballade  ds 
Beranger  mise  en  musique  par  Ernest 
DorS.  (Paris :  Levy.) — The  L%end  of  the 
Wandering  Jew  has  been  hundreds  of 
times  told,  but  never  so  effectively  aa  in 
this  volume,  in  which  M.  Dor^,  so  ably 
seconded  by  the  eng^vers,  has  embodied 
the  narrative  in  the  most  graphic  composi- 
tions. The  first  of  the  twelve  which  the 
book  contains  is  descriptive  of  the  road 
to  Calvary,  after  which  we  have  various 
scenes  in  the  Jew's  peregrinations.  The 
same  grandeur  of  conception  is  visible  in 
the  comic  picture  of  the  inn-yard,  the 
awful  shipwreck,  the  dead  and  dying  in 
the  battle-scene,  in  the  wilds  of  America 
teeming  with  living  monstrosities,  in  the 
solitary  pine-forest,  or  lastly,  when  his 
wanderings  are  over.  Each  plate  is  a 
study. 

The  French  Bevolution,  By  Thoxas 
Cajiltlb.  In  Two  Volumes.  (London : 
Chapman  and  HaH) — We  noiioe  theto 
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volumes,  at  present,  merely  as  the  com- 
mencement of  a  complete  series  of  Mr. 
Carlyle's  works,  published  at  a  very  mo- 
derate price,  for  popular  use.  Such  a 
publication  is  a  circumstance  creditable  in 
a  high  degree  to  the  growing  intelligence 
and  taste  of  the  great  mass  of  English 
readers.  Twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Carlyle's 
writings,  though  scarcely  at  all  inferior  to 
his  more  recent  ones,  were  hardly  known 
at  all  beyond  a  circle  of  admiring  men  of 
letters  in  this  country  and  in  Germany. 
Now,  in  spite  of  their  originality  and 
depth  of  thought,  and  their  richly-figura- 
tive yet  condensed  expression,  they  are 
read  with  eagerness  by  every  one  who  en- 
deavours to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  masterpieces  of  our  living  literature. 
We  welcome  the  evidence  of  this  change, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  Mr.  Carlyle, 
who  has  won  at  last  that  higk  place  in  the 
world's  esteem  which  has  always  been  his 
due,  as  on  account  of  the  indications  which 
it  gives  of  an  inteUectual  progress  in  the 
nation,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  still  fur- 
ther extended  by  this  new  and  cheap  edi- 
tion. 


The  Imperial  Atlas  of  Modem  Oeo- 
gra/phy  :  an  extensive  Series  of  Maps 
embracing  the  most  recent  Discoveries,  and 
the  Latest  Divisions  of  Territory,  in  all 
Parts  of  the  World,  compiled  from  the 
most  authentic  sources.  (Glasgow,  Edin- 
burgh, London,  and  New  York :  Bladde 
and  Son). — We  believe  we  may  safely  say 
that  this  Atlas,  now  in  course  of  pul>- 
lication,  is  the  most  correct  that  has  yet 
been  issued.  In  works  published  but  a 
few  months  since,  we  look  in  vain  for  such 
places  as  Kansas  or  Bolgrad,  but  in  this 
they  are  properly  marked.  Another  spe- 
cial advantage  is  the  clearness  and  dis- 
tinctness with  which  every  name  is  en- 
tered; nor  must  wo  omit  to  notice  the 
brilliajit  and  correct  manner  in  which  the 
vroik  is  coloured. 


Summer  Experiences  of  Rome,  Perugia, 
and  Siena,  in  1854 ;  and  Sketches  of  the 
Islands  in  the  Bay  of  Naples.  By  Mr. 
J.  E.  Westeopp.  (London  :  W.  Skeffing- 
ton.) — This  is  an  interesting  volume,  not 
because  it  contains  much  that  is  new 
about  the  eternal  city,  but  because  it 
contains  some  very  distinct  photographs 
taken  from  an  unusual  point  of  view. 
Few  visitors  remain  during  the  summer 
months  at  Rome,  and  still  fewer  visit  the 
other  places  named.  The  work  is  written 
in  the  form  of  letters  to  a  relative,  and 
points  out  a  route  where  the  traveller  may 
find  much  amusement,  and  the  antiquarian 
materials  for  study. 


L'Oiseau.  By  J.  MlOHELBT.  (PuU : 
Hachette  et  Cie.) — ^This  is  a  very  charm- 
ing work,  made  up  in  equal  parts  of  inut* 
gination,  rhapsody,  and  observation.  It 
is  at  once  a  poem,  an  extravagance,  and  a 
scientific  dissertation  on  a  branch  of  natu- 
ral history ;  or,  rather,  it  is  each  of  these 
in  turn.  There  is  quite  truth  enough  in 
it  to  make  the  book  vahiable  for  its  scdid 
information,  whilst  the  feeling  and  the 
fancy  render  it  delightful.  Li  a  prelimi- 
nary section,  full  of  interest,  the  author 
explains  how  he  was  led  by  ill-health  to 
an  indispensable  abandonment,  for  a  time, 
of  those  historical  studies  with  which  hxa 
reputation  is  associated,  and  how  the  ob- 
servations on  which  this  work  is  founded 
occupied  and  soothed  his  mind  in  the  re- 
tirement to  which  he  was  condemned.  The 
lesson  is  a  precious  one  for  all  the  over- 
worked labourers  in  the  realms  of  litera- 
ture. Unbending,  of  necessity,  from  pro 
found  historical  researches,  and  compoii- 
tions  rich  in  the  eloquence  of  though^  M. 
Michelet,  instead  of  repining  at  his  lot, 
cheerfully  employed  his  relaxation  in  this 
light  and  g^raceful  task.  He  has  made  the 
compulsory  relinquishment  of  habitual  toll 
signally  conducive  both  to  his  own  benefit 
and  to  the  intellectual  pleasure  and  in- 
struction of  what,  we  venture  to  predict, 
will  be  a  verv  wide  circle  of  educated 
readers.  He  has  accomplished  what  is 
very  rare  in  literature — written  a  work 
wliich  is  quite  without  the  range  of  studies 
he  has  prosecuted  for  a  lifetime,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  will  bring  no  discredit  on  his 
high  and  well-won  fame. 

The  work  is  divided  into  sections,  each 
of  which,  comprising  some  subject  belong- 
ing to  the  nature  of  a  bird,  is  in  itself  a 
complete  whole.  Thus,  there  is  the  egff, 
the  wing,  the  nest,  the  education,  the  toS, 
the  migration,  with  other  manifestations 
of  bird-instinct ;  and  these  several  parti- 
culars are  described  with  so  much  sweet 
and  genuine  poetical  amplification,  so  mudi 
earnest  attribution  of  virtues,  powers,  and 
afiections  to  his  little  favourites,  as  to  make, 
upon  the  whole,  one  of  the  strongest  yet 
most  seductive  volumes  that  ever  reader 
was  perplexed  and  pleased  with. 

A  brief  passage— faithMly,  if  feebly, 
rendered — will  g^ive  a  distincter  notion  of 
the  manner  of  this  extraordinary  book. 
After  an  animated  picture  of  the  horrors 
and  the  dangers  of  tne  night,  M.  Mieheki 
thus  continues: — 

"  Wliat  happiness,  too,  in  the  morning,  wbea 
terrors  Tanisn,  when  shadows  disappear,  and 
when  the  smallest  bush  grows  clear  and  bright  I 
what  warblings  at  the  side  of  nests,  and  what 
liTely  conversations  I  It  is  likcr  a  mutual  eoa- 
gratulation  on  seeing  one  another  again^OD  bdag 
stiUaUve.  And  ttn  begin  the  iQBiB.  Tlielaik, 
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rising  from  the  (Urrow.  singA  as  be  aaoends,  and 
carries  earth's  joy  upwards  to  the  sky.'* 


American  lAierature,  —  Messrs.  Low, 
8on,  and  Co.,  the  eminent  importers  of 
American  books,  hsve  published  a  valuable 
Catalogue  of  Works  published  in  America, 
whidi  they  keep  in  stock  in  London.  The 
Catalogue  contains  a  larger  number  of 
works  than  we  were  aware  of,  in  almost 
every  branch  of  literature,  and,  oa  the 
whole,  presents  a  very  healthy  appearance 
in  the  state  of  the  American  book -market. 


Madeira,  its  Climate  cmd  Scenery.  By 
Robert  White.  (Edinburgh :  A.  and  C. 
Blacke.) — Mr.  White's  handbook  for  in- 
valid and  other  Visitors  to  Madeira  has 
reached  a  second  edition,  edited  by  Mr. 
James  Yate  Johnson.  It  contains  every 
particular  that  the  visitor  would  like  to 
be  acquainted  with  respecting  the  climate, 
roads,  people,  house-rent,  and  the  modes 
of  getting  to  the  place. 

Lives  of  the  Lord' Chancellors^  By 
Lord  Campbell.  (London:  John  Mur- 
ray.)— The  second  volume  of  this  work, 
embracing  the  reigns  of  Hen.  VIII.,  Edw. 
VI.,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  the  early  part 
of  that  of  James  I.,  has  been  issued,  llie 
life  of  Sir  Thos.  More  givei  this  volume 
un  especial  interest. 

The  Wanderer^  Fantasia  and  Vision, 
j'c.  By  The  Smith  of  Smithedbk. 
(Edinburgh :  James  Hogg.) 

lAberttf — A  Chain  of  Broken  Links; 
and  other  Poems.  By  O.  G.  (London : 
T.  Hatchard.) 

Eva — A  Romance  in  Rhyme  ;  and  other 
Poems.  By  C.  G.  Phillipson.  (Loudon : 
J.  Moxon.) 

Amonoit  the  heterogeneous  hosts  of 
productions  which  are  d^y  being  issued 
from  the  press  under  the  name  of  poetry, 
it  is  rarely  that  we  meet  with  a  book  con- 
taining so  much  merit  as  this  one  of  "  The 
Smith  of  Smitheden."  Its  author  may 
not  rank  as  a  Brobdingnagian  in  Brob- 
dingnag,  but  he  is  a  veritable  Brobding- 
nagian in  Lilliput:  he  possesses  enough 
vigour  to  freight  full  a  dozen  of  the  or- 
dinary so-called  small  poets.  And  his 
vigour  is  not  his  only  quality.  According 
to  the  fine-spun  distinctions  which  are  now 
insisted  on  to  stamp  the  true  poet,  per- 
haps he  has  no  real  claim  to  that  cha- 
racter, but  his  verse  is  at  least  eloquent, 
and  fresh,  and  manly,  and,  more  than  all, 
it  is  quite  free  from  the  sins  of  affectation 
and  obscurity.  It  is  not,  however,  by  any 
means  quite  free  from  all  sins:  it  very 


often  indicates  a  want  of  good  taste,  and 
oftener  still  is  careless  and  prosaic;  in- 
deed, but  for  its  arrangement,  some  of  it 
might  do  just  as  well  for  prose.  Witness 
a  sonnet  on  a  churchyard,  beg^ning 
thus : — 

'*  Whert  am  I T  This  methinks  is  a  churohyard  f 
What  a  profound  stiUness  pervades  this  place  I** 

And  again,  such  lines  as, — 

"  It  seems  of  indefinite  extent ; 
And  ftirther  on  a  pellucid  stream 
Winds  its  smooth  way  among  the  tall  trees." 

But  we  win  not  find  fault.    The  Httle 

space  we  have  to  devote  to  "  The  Smith," 

we  would  prefer  to  spend  in  noting  his 

beauties  rather  than  his  blemishes;  and 

these  beauties  are,  as  we  Iiave  said,  neither 

few  nor  small.   "  The  Recluse  of  the  Alps" 

is  perhaps  really  the  best  composition  in  the 

volume,  but  as  it  is  also  the  least  orig^inal, 

we  shall  pass  it  over;  in  the  "Fantaria 

and  Vision"  there  are  some  pieces  which 

g^ve  a  much  better  idea  of  the  author's 

actual  powers.    One  of  these  pieces,  upon 

the  burial  of  some  beloved  one,  is  in  parts 

very  beautiful;   two  verses  in  it;  espe- 

dally : — 

"  Wo— wo— wo— wo !  the  hollow  night  did  cry ! 
And  the  dumb  earth  re-echoed.  Wo— wo— 

wol 
And  wild  the  wand'ring  winds  went  wailing 
by 
The  drear  woods  moan'd— the  plaintive  streams 
sobb'd  deep  and  low. 

Weep  I  weep!  weepl" 
•  ••••• 

"  A  pall  hung  over  heaven,  and  earth,  and  air. 
Flower,  brast,  bird,  man— all  dreneh*d  in 

grief  and  gloom. 
Through  the  mote  multitudes  the  bier  they 
bear — 
Through  the  mute  multitudes,  unto  the  raw, 
cold  tomb! 

Weep  I  weep  1  weep  !*• 

The  triumph  of  tbe  book,  however^  is 
the  song  of ''old  Briareus,"  the  g^ve,  and 
wise,  and  kindly,  the  lover  of  "  art,  science, 
commerce,"  good  beer  and  plum-pudding. 
The  portraiture  of  the  fine  old  hero's  cha- 
racter, with  its  mixture  of  strength  and 
weakness,  grandeur  and  homeliness,  is  ad- 
mirable for  its  truth  and  spirit ;  and  so  is 
the  whole  story  of  his  sufferings  and 
achievements  when  he  went  forth  to  bat- 
tle in  the  East.  We  should  very  much 
like,  if  our  limits  permitted,  to  give  the 
whole  poem,  but  this  is  impossible,  and 
we  will  not  maim  it  by  selections. 

Of  a  precisely  opposite  style  to  these 
compositions  of  "The  Smith  of  Smitbe- 
den,"  is  a  volume  of  verse  by  O.  G.  The 
fault  of  the  former  is  that  he  often  ex- 
presses his  thoughts  too  barely  and  pro- 
saically ;  tbe  fault  of  the  latter,  that  he 
strives  too  violently  and  incessantly  to  be 
poeticaL  Naturalness  and  simplicity  in 
writing  are  qualities  ho  either  sooms  or 
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cannot  understand.  Every  idea  of  his  is 
forced,  before  presenting  itself  to  the 
world,  to  put  on  some  queer,  out-of-the- 
way  garb;iind  it  not  un  frequently  hap- 
pens that  this  garb  has  the  effect  of  dis- 
guising it  so  effectually,  that  we  cannot 
tell  what  it  is  intended  for  at  all.  Never- 
theless, the  little  work  is  not  without 
merit.  It  evinces  considerable  power  of 
language,  and  a  great  deal  of  good  feeling 
and  good  sense. 

Mrs.  Phillipson's  new  book,  which  we 
have  been  ungaUant  enough  to  place  last, 
is  a  decided  improvement  upon  "Lonely 
Hours."  We  disapprove,  on  principle,  of 
the  provfuling  rage  for  publishing,  and 
very  much  regret  that  ladies  and  gentle- 
men will  not  be  content  to  keep  their  poe- 
try, as  they  do  their  other  accomplish- 
ments, for  the  amusement  of  themselves 
and  their  iriends:  but  we  must  do  Mrs. 
Phillipson  the  justice  to  say  that  her  book 
is  much  better  worth  general  attention 
than  the  greater  number  of  those  which 
are  sent  out  to  claim  it.  Her  versificiition 
is  always  easy  and  elegant,  and  her  de- 
scriptions of  nature  —both  of  animate  and 
inanimate  nature — often  very  sweet  and 
faithful  "  Eva,"  which,  as  the  title-page 
indicates,  is  the  only  long  poem  in  the 
Tolume,  and  which  is  clearly  the  only  one 
in  the  composition  of  which  there  has  been 
any  elaboration,  is,  beyond  comparison,  the 
best  thing  Mrs.  Phillipson  has  written, 
which  confirms  the  opinion  we  had  pre- 
viously formed  that  a  great  many  of  the 
faults  of  her  poetry  arise  from  haste  and 
negligence.  Many  of  the  passages  in  the 
"Eva"  are  really  1)eautifiil;  and  indeed, 
altogether,  it  is  a  very  happy  and  pleasing 
production.  No  one,  we  feel  sure,  will 
read  it  without  interest. 


Sermons  on  Texts  from  the  Chspels  and 
JEpistles/or  particular  Sundays,  By  the 
Bev.  John  Hampden  Gubnbt.  (London : 
Rivingtons.) — The  highest  praise  we  can 
g^ve  this  volume  is,  that  it  contains  just 
the  kind  of  sermons  we  would  like  to  hear 
every  Sunday, — plain  discourses ;  eloquent, 
because  they  are  earnest,  and  on  subjects 
that  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  hearers. 
We  hope  Mr.  Gumey  will  publish  some 
more  of  the  same  kind. 


Ages  of  Christendom  before  the  Rfform' 
oHon.  By  JoHK  Stoughton.  (London : 
Jackson  and  Walford.) — Mr.  Stoughton 
has  performed  a  good  service  in  bringing 
before  his  readers — for  they  are  his  con- 
gregation— this  interesting  volume  of  lec- 
tures on  "  Eccles'&stical  History,"  delivered 
before  the  Congregational  Union.  In  these 
he  traces  the  rise  and   growth  of  the 


Church  and  Church  polity  through  soc- 
cessive  ages,  and  viewed  through  a  Con- 
gregational medium,  bat,  on  the  whole, 
treated  very  fiiirly.  We  should  like  to  see 
that  portion  more  fully  worked  out  where 
the  synagogue  is  referred  to  as  having 
in  its  economy  influenced  many  matters 
connected  with  woriihip  in  the  early 
Church. 


A  Manual  of  Religion^  and  of  the  His- 
tory  of  the  Christian  Church,  Translated 
from  the  German  of  Kabl  GkyriLiBB 
Bbitschneideb.  (London:  Longman  and 
Co.) — That  this  work  was  useful  in  Ger- 
many there  can  be  no  doubt,  nor  have  we 
any  that  it  would  have  been  useful  here 
thirty  years  ago ;  but  since  1824,  the  year 
in  which  it  was  written,  there  -have  been 
so  many  changes  in  Church  parties  and 
religious  sects,  that  the  information  then 
collected  is  almost  useless  now — especially 
as  60  many  w^rks  may  now  be  had  much 
more  suitable  for  use  in  English  schools. 

Ancient  Collects  and  other  Prayers  for 
the  Use  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity  ;  selected 
from  various  rituals.  By  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam BsiGHT.  (Oxford  and  London  :  J. 
H.  and  J.  Parker.) — Mr.  Bright  has  com- 
piled a  useful  little  volume,  which  contains 
many  prayers  which,  if  not  actually  used 
by  the  clergy,  will  be  suggestive  of  devo- 
tion; indeed  this  appears  to  be  the  real 
use  of  the  work,  for  the  language  of  some 
of  the  Collects  is  hardly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  present  day. 

Scripture  Record  of  the  lAfe  and  Cha- 
racfer  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  Mother 
of  our  Lord,  (Oxford:  J.  H.  and  J.  Parker.) 
— ^This  work  is  a  puzzle  to  us.  One  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  pages  of  closely 
printed  matter  devoted  to  the  history  m 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  about  whom  so  little 
is  designedly  said  in  Holy  Scripture.  Our 
first  impression  was  that  it  was  written  bj 
some  Romanist ;  but  so  far  from  this  being 
the  case,  it  is  rather  ultra-Protestant  in 
its  tone.  Why  it  was  written,  or  for  what 
purpose,  we  cannot  telL 

Reflections  on  Church-Music,  For  the 
consideration  of  Church-goers  im  generoL 
By  Carl  Engel.  (London:  Sdieurmaii 
and  Co.) — In  these  Reflections  the  eesential 
qualities  of  church-music  are  disouMed,  to- 
gether with  the  kinds  of  music  and  musical 
instruments  suitable  for  congp*eg^tional  ose, 
with  sugg^estions  for  further  improvement 
in  this  important  branch  of  public  lervioe. 
It  is  a  suggestive  work,  deserving  the  at- 
tention of  all  who  are  interested  in  teeing 
improvements  made  in  our  puUtc 
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Feb.  2. 
Appointment  of  Sheriff^. — SberifEs  ap- 
pointed by  Her  Mi^esty  in  Council  for 
the  year  1857 : — 

Be<i^ord*hire.-^ic  George  Robert  Osbom,  of 
Chicksand  Priory.  Bart. 

Berkahire.—Bichaxd  BenyoQ,  of  Englefield- 
park,  Reading,  Esq 

Bueks.—Pia^p  Wronghton,  of  Ibetone^  Esq. 

Cambridgeshire  and  Huntinffdonthtre. — Sir 
John  H^iry  Pelly,  of  Wamham-oourt,  Hor- 
eham,  Sussex,  Bart 

Cumberland.—CharleB  Fetherstonbangh,  of 
Staffleld-hall,  Esq. 

Cheshire.— William  Atkinson,  of  Ashton  Hayes, 
near  Kelsall,  Esq. 
,    Cumwall.'-Sir Henry  Ondow,  of Heogar,  Bart 

Derbyshire.— WiUiBm.  Hatfield  de  Rodes,  of 
Barlboroagh-castle,  Esq. 

Devon.— Sir  Massey  Lopes,  of  Haxistow,  Bart 

Dorsetshire.— Usamngs  Nathaniel  Middleton, 
of  Bradford  Peverell,  near  Dorchester,  Esq. 

Durham.—yfmiam  Beckwith,  of  Silksworth- 
house,  Eiiq. 

Fssex.— John  Francis  Wright,  of  KelTedon- 
hall,  Esq. 

Olouceatershire.—'Bichsard  Rogers  Cozwell 
Rogers,  of  Dowdeswell,  near  Cheltenham,  Esq. 

Ifer0/or<^.— Robert  Biddnl^  of  Ledbary,  Esq. 

Hertfordshire,— WUUam  Bdd,  of  the  Node, 
Codlcotc,  Esq. 

i:«n/.— John  Sanige,  of  St  Leonard's,  West 
Mailing,  Esq. 

2>icff«/«r«Xtr0.-.EdwardChattertonMiddleton, 
of  Loughborough,  Esq. 

Lincoinshire.—Qemge  KnoUis  Jarvis,  of  Dod- 
dington-hall,  Esq. 

Monmouthshire,— 'ThaoMM  Gratrex,  of  Court 
St.  Lawrence,  Esq. 

JVbr/o/A;.— Andrew  Foontaine,  of  Narfbrd,  Esq. 

Northam^onshirs.—Wiiiiiam  Hareonrt  Lduun 
Macworth  Dolben,  of  Finedon-hall,  Esq. 

Northumberland.^'Winiam.  Henry  Charlton, 
of  Hcsleyside,  Esq. 

NoUinghamshirs.—Bk!bMxd  Milwtrd,  of  Thnr- 
garton  Priory,  Esq. 

Oxfordshire.—The  Riffht  Hon.  Charles  Henry, 
Viscount  Dillon,  of  Dytohley. 

J2tf/tofMis4tr«.— Aysooogh  Smith,  of  Brann- 
ston,  Esq. 

8hropshire.-~Ba  William  Cortis,  of  Cainham- 
eourt,  Bart. 

aomersetshire,Slix  Arthur  Hallam  SUon,  of 
Clevedon-court,  Bart 

Staffordshire.— Thib  Hon.  Edward  Swynfen 
Jervis,  of  Little  Aston,  near  Lichfield. 

J5r/iiNi0fAtr0.— William  Charles  Humphrys,  of 
Elm-lodge,  Burlesdon,  near  SouthampUm,  Rsq. 

St^olJc—John,  George  Weller  Foley,  of  Boxted- 
hall,  Esq. 

i9iirr«y.— John  Laboaohere,  of  Broom-liaU, 
Dorking,  Esq. 

/SiM«ex.— mchard  Cartels  Pomflret,  of  Rye, 
Esq. 


Warwiehshire.—'Exiaxj    Spenoer    Looy,    of 
Charloote-house,  Esq. 

ires«mor«te«Mf.— Richard  Lather  Watson,  of 
Ecolerigv,  of  Windermere,  Esq, 

IPI/teAtr«.— Alflred  Hfnrison,  of  FtonthiU  Qif- 
fard,  Esq. 

iroro0s<«r«Atr».— Edward  Vinoent   Wheeler, 
of  Kyre-hoQse,  Esq. 

TorhshU's,—&kT  Joseph  RadoUffe,  of  Rudding- 
park,  Bart. 

WALES. 

Anffhsea^-^John  Thomas  Roberts,  of  Uehddr^ 
Esq. 

Breeonskirs. — Jamee  Priee  WRUam  Gwynne 
H<drord,  of  BucUaad,  Esq. 

Ckimarconskire^—JtmM  Edwards,  of  iW»^, 
Esq.,  M.D. 

Carmorthenshin.-'QurlM  Morgan,  of  AUty- 

Cardiganshire.'-^olm  Propert,  of  ^'yf^pffffll^ 
near  Cardigan,  Esq. 

Deniiffhthire,-4obn    Edward    Madocks,    of 
Glan-y-wem,  Denbigh,  Esq. 

JE'/m<.~Robert  "SmB,  ^PUsbellin,  Esq. 

OlamorjfanMkirs, — ETan    WilUams,   of  I>iif« 
ftrynfrwd,  £sq. 

ifo«idl^e«Mry«Atr«.— Maurice  Jones,  of  Fton- 
fhUth,£sq. 

IfsHofM^AsAlre.— John   Nanney,    of  Massy- 
neuadd,  Esq. 

Fembrokeskirs.Siii  Johir  James  Hamilton,  of 
Fishguard,  Bart 

J2a<fnor.— Francis  Eyelyn,  of  Cortal^  Esq. 

FXB.3. 
JParliameiU  was  opened  on  Toesday  bj 
Boyal  Commifldon.  The  Lords  Commit- 
moners  w£re  tbe  Duke  of  Anryll,  Sari 
Spenser  (liord  Steward),  Earl  of  Harrow- 
by,  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderiey,  and  tbe  Lord 
CbanoeUor  who  read 

THE  QUEEN'S  SPEECH. 

"  My  Lords  and  Omiilemmh 
"We  are  commanded  to  assure  yoa  tliat 
Her  Mcgesty  has  neat^satisfiMtion  in  re- 
cnrring  again  to  i£e  adyioe  and  asristanoe 
of  ber  Parliament. 

"Weare  commanded  by  Her  M^^}esty  to 
faifbrm  yoa  that  difflenlties  whicb  arose  in 
regard  to  some  of  tbe  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  of  Ftana  delayed  tbe  complete  eze- 
cation  of  the  stipniations  of  that  treaty. 
Tboee  difficuMies  haye  been  overcome  in  a 
saldsfiictory  manner,  and  tbe  intentions  of 
the  treaty  have  been  ftdly  maintained. 

*'An  insnrrectionary  movement  wbidi 
took  place  in  September  last  in  the  Swiss 
canton  of  Nennbatel,  for  the  porpose  o 


As  a  general  rule,  we  do  not  profess  to  give  the  name  of  the  newspaper  whence  the 
paragraph  may  have  been  extracted. 

The  date  prefixed  in  some  instances  is  rimply  that  of  the  paper  where  the  informatioii 
appeared. 
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re-esta1}li8hing  iu  that  canton  the  autho- 
rity of  the  King  of  Prussia  as  Prince  of 
Neufchatel,  led  to  serious  diflferences  be- 
tween His  Prussian  Majesty  and  the  Swiss 
Confederation,  threatening  at  one  time  to 
diisturb  the  general  peace  of  Europe. 

"  But  Her  M^esty  commands  us  to  in- 
form you  that,  in  concert  with  her  august 
ally  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  she  is  en- 
deavouring to  bring  about  an  amicable 
settlement  of  the  matters  in  dispute,  and 
Her  Majesty  entertains  a  confident  ex- 
pectation that  an  honourable  and  satisfac- 
tory arrangement  will  be  concluded. 

"In  consequence  of  certain  discussions 
which  took  place  during  the  Conferences 
at  Paris,  and  which  are  recorded  in  the 
protocols  that  were  laid  before  you.  Her 
Majesty  and  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
caused  communications  to  be  made  to  the 
Government  of  the  King  of  the  Two  Sici- 
lies, for  the  purpose  of  inducing  him  to 
adopt  a  course  of  policy  calculated  to  avert 
dangers  which  might  disturb  that  peace 
which  had  been  so  recently  restored  to 
Europe. 

"  Her  Majesty  commands  ub  to  inform 
you  that  the  manner  in  which  those  friend- 
ly conmiunications  were  received  by  His 
Sicilian  Majesty  was  such  as  to  lead  Her 
Mf^esty  and  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to 
discontinue  their  diplomatic  relations  with 
His  Sicilian  Majesty,  and  they  have,  ac- 
cordingly, withdrawn  their  missions  from 
the  Court  of  Naples. 

"  Her  Majesty  has  directed  that  papers 
relating  to  this  subject  shall  be  laid  before 
you. 

"  Her  Majesty  commands  us  to  inform 
you  that  she  has  l)een  engaged  in  nego- 
ciations  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  also  with  the  Government  of 
Honduras,  which  she  trusts  will  be  suc- 
cessful in  removing  all  cause  of  misunder- 
standing with  respect  to  Central  America. 

"Her  Majesty  has  concluded  a  treaty 
of  friendship  and  commerce  with  Siam, 
which  will  be  laid  before  you. 

"  Her  Majesty  commands  us  to  express 
to  you  her  regret  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Persian  Government  has  led  to  hostilities 
between  Her  Majesty  and  the  Shah  of 
Persia.  The  Persian  Government,  in  de- 
fiance of  repeated  warnings,  and  in  vio- 
lation of  its  engagements,  has  besieged 
and  captured  the  important  city  of  Herat. 

"We  are  commanded  by  Her  Majesty 
to  inform  you  that  a  British  naval  and 
military  force  despatched  from  Bombay 
has  taken  possession  of  the  Island  of  Kar- 
rack  and  of  the  town  of  Bushire,  with  a 
view  to  induce  the  Shah  to  accede  to  the 
just  demands  of  Her  M^csty's  Govern- 
ment.   Her  M^csty  has  seen  with  satis- 


faction that  the  naval  and  military  foroet 
employed  on  this  occasion  have  displayed 
their  accustomed  gallantry  and  spirit. 

"  Her  Mtyesty  commands  us  to  infonn 
you  that  acts  of  violence,  insults  to  the 
British  flag,  and  infractions  of  treaty 
rights,  committed  by  the  local  Chinese 
authorities  at  Canton,  and  a  pertinadous 
refusal  of  redress,  have  rendered  it  neces- 
sary for  Her  Majesty's  officers  in  China 
to  have  recourse  to  measures  of  force  to 
obtain  satisfaction. 

"  Those  measures  had,  up  to  the  date  of 
the  last  accounts,  been  taken  with  g^eat 
forbearance,  but  with  signal  success  as  re- 
gards the  conflict  to  which  they  had  led. 

"We  are  commanded  to  mform  you 
that  Her  Mfgesty  trusts  that  the  GK>vem- 
ment  of  Pekin  will  see  the  propriety  of 
affording  the  satisfaction  demanded,  and 
of  faithfully  Ailfllling  its  treaty  engage- 
ments. 

"  Oentlemen  of  the  Souse  of  Commone^ 

"  Her  Majesty  has  directed  the  esti- 
mates for  the  ensuing  year  to  be  laid  be- 
fore you. 

"  They  have  been  prepared  with  every 
attention  to  economy,  and  with  a  due  re- 
gard to  the  efficient  performance  of  the 
public  service  at  home  and  abroad. 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

"  Her  Majesty  commands  us  to  inform 
you  that  bills  will  be  submitted  to  your 
consideration  for  the  consolidation  and  the 
amendment  of  important  portions  of  the 
law ;  and  her  Miycsty  doubts  not  that  yoa 
will  give  your  earnest  attention  to  matters 
so  deeply  affecting  the  interests  of  all 
classes  of  her  subjects. 

"  Her  Mf^esty  commands  ns  to  recom- 
mend to  your  consideration  the  expediency 
of  renewing  for  a  further  period  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  con- 
ditions imposed  on  the  issue  of  bank  notes 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  state  of 
the  law  relating  to  joint-stock  banks. 

"Her  Miycsy  commands  us  to  express 
the  gratification  which  it  offords  her  to 
witness  the  general  well-being  and  con- 
tentment of  her  people,  and  to  find  that, 
notwithstanding  the  sacrifices  unavoidably 
attendant  upon  such  a  war  as  that  which 
has  lately  terminated,  the  resources  of  the 
country  remain  unimpaired,  and  its  pro- 
ductive industry  continues  unchecked  in 
its  course  of  progressive  development. 

"  Her  Majesty  commits  with  confidence 
the  great  interests  of  the  country  to  your 
wisdom  and  care,  and  she  fervently  prays 
that  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  may 
attend  your  deliberations,  and  prosper  your 
coundls  for  the  advancement  of  the  wcl« 
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fare  and  happiness  of  her  loyal  and  faith- 
ftil  people." 

As  it  is  quite  impossible  to  give  any- 
thing like  an  adequate  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, we  purpose  pursuing  the  same 
plan  as  that  adopted  in  our  last  volume,  of 
giving  a  summary  at  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion. 

Feb.  4. 

Convocation. — This  morning  both  Houses 
of  the  Convocation  of  the  Province  of 
Canterbury  assembled  at  Westminster. 
The  Arclibishop  of  Canterbury  presided 
in  the  upper  house. 

The  Bishop  of  Chichester  presented  an 
address  from  a  large  body  of  the  clergy, 
setting  forth  the  evils  arising  from  a  com- 
pulsory use  of  the  burial  service  in  cases 
of  persons  dying  in  mortal  sin.  A  long 
discussion  ensued,  and  all  the  bishops  agreed 
that  they  would,  to  the  extent  of  their 
power,  shelter  the  clergy  whose  oonsci- 
eiices  would  not  allow  them  to  express  the 
words  of  Christian  hope  in  cases  of  persons 
who  died  in  notorious  impenitence.  Arch- 
deacon Denison's  case  was  brought  in- 
cidentally before  the  house,  but  it  was  gene- 
rally admitted  th&t  it  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
cusHed  Some  other  matters  having  been 
discussed,  their  lordships  adjourned. 

In  the  lower  house  the  Dean  of  Bristol 
presided,  and  many  miscellaneous  matters 
were  discussed. 

Sunderland. — Remains  of  the  Ancient 
Boumlary  of  Hhe  Town  Moor, — A  few 
days  ago,  the  workmen  engaged  in  ex- 
cavating for  sewers,  found,  about  seven 
yards  on  the  south  side  of  St.  John's 
Chapel,  Sunderland,  a  row  of  stumps  of 
trees,  four  feet  below  the  present  surface, 
which  had  been  raised  upon  the  original 
one  by  means  of  ballast  and  rubbish.  The 
memories  of  the  old  inhabitants  were 
taxed  regarding  the  trees,  but  no  trace  of 
them  could  be  found  within  their  recol- 
lection. The  attention  of  a  well-known 
local  antiquarian  was  drawn  to  the  matter, 
who  gave  the  foUowing  solution  of  the 
question  :  —  That  it  appeared  from  the 
evidence  of  William  Ettrick,  Esq.,  of 
Silksworth,  collector  of  customs  at  the 
port  of  Sunderland,  given  in  a  law-suit 
respecting  the  Town  Moor  in  1732,  that 
the  moor  was  then  divided  by  Aedffet,  with 
three  divisions,  named  the  Town  Moor, 
Coney  Warren,  and  Intack;  but  that 
within  his  remembrance  it  was  one  un- 
divided common.  It  appears  from  other 
evidence  that  one  of  the  duties  of  the 
"  Grassmen,"  who  were  generally  two  or 
tliree  of  tlie  defunct  body  of  freemen  and 
stallingers,  was  anciently  "to  look  after 
the  h^ges."  The  stumps  of  the  trees 
found  are  supposed  to  have  been  in  the 


hedge  that  divided  the  **  Coney  Warren" 
from  **  Lee*s  Close,"  upon  part  of  which 
St.  John's  Chapel  stands.  This  close  in 
1634  was  the  property  of  Mr.  Edward 
Lee,  of  Monkwearmouth  Hall,  a  common 
councilman  of  Sunderland,  under  Bishop 
Morton's  charter.  It  was  afterwards  the 
property  of  Marshall  Robinson,  Esq.,  of 
Sunderland,  (father  of  Marshall  Fowler, 
Esq.,  of  Preston  Hall,)  who  freely  gave 
the  site  of  St.  John's  Chapel. 

Clapton,  —  Fossils  and  Sea-heach  at 
Upper  Clapton, — In  excavating  for  the 
sewers  on  the  new  London-road  now  form- 
ing to  shorten  the  distance  from  central 
Essex  and  the  Leabridge-road  to  the  me- 
tropolis, the  workmen  have,  at  a  depth  of 
about  twenty  feet,  dug  into  a  bed  of  sea- 
sand,  containing  nu'nerous  shells,  both 
univalves  and  bivalves,  of  supposed  extinct 
species,  commingled  with  what  appears  to 
be  drift  wood  in  large  pieces,  now  quite 
black,  thus  evidencing  that  at  some  period 
of  our  world's  history,  the  seashore  reached 
to  Upper  Clapton.  The  site  of  this  dis- 
covery is  not  far  from  where  Clapton-gate 
formerly  stood. 

The  Soman  Catholic  Church  in  the 
United  Kingdom, — ^The  official  journal  of 
Rome  publishes  a  statistical  account  of  the 
condition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  Great  Britain,  frt>m  which  it  appears 
that  there  are  in  England  730  churches 
and  chapels,  and  164  in  Scotland,  being 
45  more  than  last  year.  The  number  of 
bishops  and  priests  is  1,162,  being  20  more 
than  last  year.  There  are  23  religious 
communities  for  males  in  England,  but 
none  in  Scotland;  100  religious  commu- 
nities for  females  in  England,  and  six  in 
Scotland.  Last  year  there  were  only  18 
male  communities,  and  91  female.  The 
catholic  hierarchy  of  the  empire  is  set  down 
at  one  archbishop  and  12  bishops  for  Eng- 
land, four  archbishops  and  26  bishops  for 
Ireland,  and  six  archbishops  and  46  bishops 
for  the  colonies.  Ten  catholic  colleges  in 
England  and  one  in  Scotland  are  stated 
to  be  devoted  to  the  education  of  youth, 
as  well  as  upwards  of  forty  schools  for 
young  ladies,  chiefly  directed  by  nuns. 

Chretnor- green  is  winnii^-post  in  the 
races  of  love  no  longer.  On  the  first  of 
January  this  year  its  marriages  ceased  to 
be  valid,  by  an  act  of  parliament  passed 
last  session,  unless  the  parties  wedded  con- 
form to  conditions  impossible  to  fugitives 
from  England.  It  has  filled  a  place  in 
domestic  history  sufficiently  important  to 
justify  a  few  parting  words  from  the 
"  Caledonian  Mercury,"  in  whose  columns 
some  of  its  earliest  love-matches  were 
chronicled.  The  immediate  causes  which 
led  to  fugitive  marriages  at  Gretua-gpreen, 
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and  on  other  parts  of  tbc  Scottish  borders 
adjoining  England,  103  years  ago,  are  not 
generally  known. 

In  the  summer  of  1753,  a  young  lady  at 
Banelagh-gardens,  in  London,  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  handsome  young  gentle- 
man.  They  danced  together  on  another 
day;  they  met  at  the  same  place,  and 
again  danced.  He  was  a  very  handsome 
young  fellow,  and  the  lady  was  beautiful 
and  wealthy,  as  well  as  high-born.  She 
was'sister  to  the  two  leading  statesmen  of 
England — ^Mr.Pelbam,  the  Prime  MiniNter, 
and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  had  been 
Secretary  of  State.  Her  lover  was  a  no- 
torious highwayman.  Jack  Freeland  by 
name,  with  many  other  cUiases,  He,  pro- 
fessing to  be  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  pro- 
posed marriage,  to  which  she  assented. 
From  reasons  suggested  about  family  ob- 
jections on  both  sides,  they  agreed  to 
repair  to  "  the  Fleet,"  to  be  wedded.  At 
the  bottom  of  Fleet-street,  in  London, 
matrimonial  visitors  in  that  day  entered 
the  r(^on  of  touters,  who  accosted  couples 
with  such  addresses  as  "Married,  Sir?" 
"  Wish  to  be  married,  ma'am  ?"  And  by 
rival  touters  who  asserted,  "His  parson 
be  no  good  —  only  a  cove  what  made 
shoes;  get  married  with  mine;  mine  is 
a  regular  hordained  parson."  Perhaps 
a  third  assertion  that,  "Them  fellows' 
parsons  be  no  good :  get  married  rc8i>cct- 
able ;  shew  you  in  no  time  to  a  real 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  professor."  Fol- 
lowing those  persons  up  narrow  passages  in 
Lndgate-hill,  the  couples  were  married  for 
such  fees  as  private  bargain  regulated,  in 
dingy  upstairs  rooms  of  taverns ;  or  going 
into  the  (leet  prison,  were  united  there 
by  clerical  prisoners,  who  found  the  place 
too  lucrative  and  pleasant  as  a  lodging  to 
make  them  anxious  about  paying  their 
debts  to  get  out.  Those  prisoners,  like 
gome  other  of  the  "Fleet  parsons" — in- 
deed it  was  from  the  prison  that  the  term 
"Fleet  marriages"  arose — had  also  their 
touters  stationed  in  the  acyoining  streets 
to  bring  them  customers.  Miss  Pelham 
and  her  gallant  highwayman  were  con- 
ducted to  Fleet  prison.  But  a  gentleman 
happened  to  obs^e  them  who  knew  both. 
To  save  the  lady  he  caused  the  robber- 
bridegroom  to  be  arrested,  and  carried  the 
tidings  to  the  Prime  Minister,  her  brother. 
The  case  led  to  much  discussion.  In  the 
heat  of  offended  dignity,  the  Pelhams  caused 
Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke  to  introduce 
a  bill  for  the  better  regulation  and  solem- 
nising of  marriage.  It  passed  hastily 
through  both  houses  of  parliament,  and 
became  law.  Except  in  the  case  of  Jews 
and  Quakers,  it  required  all  parties  to  be 
married  by  a  regularly  ordained  clergyman 
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of  the  Church,  and  only  afber  a  due  pro* 
clamation  of  banns.  On  the  I7th  of  Marcb, 
1835,  Dr.  Lushington,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  stated  his  history  and  principle 
of  the  marriage  law  of  England  thus — 
"  By  the  ancient  law  of  tliis  country,  as  to 
marriages,  a  marriage  w^as  good  if  cele- 
brated in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses^ 
though  without  the  intervention  of  a  priest. 
But  then  came  the  decision  of  the  council 
of  Trent ;  and  in  consequence,  the  question 
was  reduced  to  this  state — that  a  marriage 
by  civil  contract  was  valid.  But  there 
was  this  extraordinary  anomaly  in  the  law, 
that  the  practice  of  some  of  our  civil 
courts  required,  in  certain  instances  and 
for  some  purposes,  that  the  marriage 
should  be  celebrated  in  a  particular  foruu 
It  turned  out  that  a  marriage  by  civil  con- 
tract was  valid  for  some  purposes,  while 
for  others — such  as  the  descent  of  the  real 
property  to  the  heirs  of  the  marriage — it 
was  invalid.  Thus,  a  man  in  the  presence 
of  a  witness,  accepting  a  woman  for  his 
wife,  per  verba  de  prasenti,  the  marriage 
was  valid,  as  I  have  said,  for  some  pur- 
poses, but  for  others  to  make  it  valid  it 
was  necessary  that  it  should  be  celebrated 
in  facie  ecclesia.  This  was  the  state  of 
the  law  till  the  passing^  of  the  Bfarriage 
Act  in  1754." 

The  marriage-law  of  Scotland  does  not 
exact  that  there  should  be  a  religious  cere- 
mony, nor  even  the  presence  of  a  clergy- 
man, though  the  religious  habits  of  the 
people  prefer  both.  To  be  valid,  the  Scotch 
law  requires  only  that  the  marriage  eon- 
tract  shall  be  witnessed.  When  the  Fleet 
was  closed  against  lovers  in  1754,  those 
impatient  of  parental  control,  and  pos- 
sessed of  means  to  defVay  travelling  ex- 
penses, repaired  to  Scotland.  Edinburgh, 
for  a  time,  supplied  their  wants;  the  last, 
we  believe,  who  carried  on  a  traffic  in  run- 
away weddings  here  was  Joseph  Robert- 
son, who,  some  years  ago,  oied  miser- 
ably of  hunger  in  LondoUk  But  it  was 
on  the  line  of  the  borders  adjoining  Eng- 
land that  those  weddings  abounded.  At 
Ijamberton-toll,the  nearest  Scottish  ground 
to  Berwick,  the  business  has  for  many  years 
been  done  for  a  very  low  price.  After  the 
erection  of  the  suspension-bridge  six  miles 
above  Berwick,  marriages  were  performed 
there.  A  "  Sheen  Brig^'  wedding  has  been 
a  common  occurrence  b  >th  to  Northum- 
berland and  Berwickshire  lovers  for  the 
last  thirty  years.  At  Coldstream  also 
those  marriages  have  been  common.  But 
it  was  at  Gretna-ffreen  and  Sark  toll-bar, 
and  Spring^eld,  mne  miles  from  Carlisle^ 
that  the  "  high-4y"  runaways  fVom  Eng- 
land tied  their  nuptial  knots  in  great- 
est number.    AU  the  space  between  Ctor* 
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lisle  and  the  Border  was  common  land, 
until  of  late  years,  inhabited  only  by 
smugglers  and  persons  of  unsettled  life. 
Th**  fikwttish  parish  of  Gretna,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Sark  stream,  which  there 
divides  the  countries,  had  a  population  of 
a  like  character.  After  the  act  of  175'i 
had  shut  the  Fleet  parsons  out  of  shc]>  in 
London,  one  of  them  paid  bis  debts  ir  t  ho 
prison  and  advertised  his  removal  to(Ti-<  tna. 
Thither  he  was  followed  by  adveaturous 
couples  who  failed  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  their  parents  and  g^uardians  to  tJieir 
union.  At  his  death  a  native  of  the  plac^ 
known  as  "  Scot  of  the  Brig*'  (Sark  Brig) 
took  up  the  business.  He  was  succeetl^ 
by  one  Gordon,  an  old  soldier,  and  Gordon 
by  the  celebrated  Joseph  Paisley.  Paisley 
was  succeeded  by  several  rivals,  of  whom 
Elliot  and  Lfung  were  the  principals. 
Mr.  Linton,  of  Gretna  Hall,  beoune  chief 
priest  after  Laing's  death,  which  occurred 
throagh  cold  taken  in  a  journey  to  lian- 
castiT,  in  1826,  where  he  was  required  as 
a  witness  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Wake* 
fields  for  the  abduction  of  Miss  Turner. 
In  1841  we  visited  Gretna  and  Spring- 
field to  inspect  the  registers  for  literary 
purposes,  and  found  them  a  mass  of  loose 
papers.  At  that  time  the  larger  part  of 
the  matrimonial  trade  was  done — for  cou- 
ples arriving  on  foot — by  Mrs.  Bailie,  and 
Miss  Bailie,  her  daughter,  who  kept  Sark 
Bridge  toll ;  the  post-cbaise  weddings 
going  to  Mr.  Linton,  of  Gretna  Hall,  who 
died  but  a  short  time  ago.  We  were  per- 
mitted by  Mr.  Linton's  daughter  to  in- 
spect his  register,  which,  unlike  the  older 
ones,  was  a  well-written,  official-looking 
volume,  but  we  failed  to  obtain  an  inter- 
view with  that  (gentleman  himself.  It 
seemed  he  had  reason  to  expect  service  of 
a  writ  about  that  time,  and  suspected  our 
purpose  there  to  have  reference  to  it.  A 
residence  of  three  weeks  in  the  neighbour- 
hood caused  his  absence  from  home  during 
all  the  hours  of  daylight  in  that  time. 
Peter  Elliot,  formerly  priest,  was  then  an 
old  man.  He  had,  in  his  younger  days, 
been  a  p(Mt-boy,  but  was  reduc^  to  the 
office  of  *'  strapper"  in  a  stable  at  Carlisle. 
Excess  of  whiskey  on  hb  part,  and  the 
more  genteel  competition  of  the  occupier  of 
Gretna  Hall,  had  driven  him  out  of  the 
marriage  trade.  But  though  poor,  he  was 
not  like  Canning*8  "  needy  knife-grinder," 
he  had  a  story  to  tell — a  story  of  a  life 
which  liad  been  concerned  in  many  races 
and  chases  over  the  nine  miles  between  Car- 
lisle and  (rretna.  To  any  one  fond  of  listen- 
ing to  adventures,  it  was  a  joy  to  hear  him 
and  the  old  post-boys  of  the  road  tell  of  the 
beautiful  daughters  of  England,  when  with 
whip  and  spur,  and  shout,  and  wild  halloo, 
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they  had  carried  at  the  gallop  acroBs  thebor- 
der,  the  pursuing  guardian,  or  jilted  lover, 
or  angry  father  in  sight  behind,  urging  on 
post-boys,  whi)  also  whipped  and  spurred 
and  hallooed,  but  took  care  never  to  over- 
take the  fugitives  until  too  late.  They 
were  proud  to  boast  of  two  Lord-Chan- 
cellors having  been  married  there ;  one  of 
whom,  Erskine,  arrived  in  the  travelling 
costume  of  an  old  lady. 

About  the  year  1794  it  was  estimated 
that  sixty  couples  were  married  annually, 
they  paying  an  average  of  15  guineas  each : 
yielding  a  revenue  of  £945  a-year,  or 
thereabout.  The  form  of  the  certificate 
was  in  latter  times  printed,  the  officiating 
priest  not  being  always  sufficiently  sober 
to  write.  Nor  when  sober  was  he  an 
adept  in  penmanship,  as  the  following  from 
the  pen  of  Joseph  Paisley  may  shew : — 

**  This  is  to  sartify  that  all  persons  that 
may  be  concerned  that  (A.B.)  from  the 
parish  of  (C)  and  in  county  of  (D)  and 
(E.F.)  from  the  parish  of  (G)  and  county 
of  (H),  and  both  comes  before  me  and  de- 
dayred  themselves  both  to  be  single  per- 
sons, and  nowe  mayried  by  the  forms  of 
the  Kirk  of  Scotland  and  agreeable  to  the 
Church  of  England,  and  givne  ondre  my 
hand  this  18th  day  of  March,  1793." 

Joseph  Pusley,  writer  of  this,  was  ori- 
ginally a  weaver,  at  some  other  time  a  to* 
bacconist.  He  was  the  so-called  "  Black- 
smith," though  there  is  no  record  that  he^ 
his  predecessors,  or  successors,  were  real 
blacksmiths.  He  ^removed  from  Gretna 
to  the  village  of  Springfield,  half-a-mile 
distant,  in  1791,  and  attended  to  his  lucra- 
tive employment  until  his  death  in  1814. 

He  was  by  fiur  the  most  celebrated  of 
those  who,  at  Gretna,  forged  the  chains  of 
matrimony.  He  is  described  as  a  tall 
person,  and  in  prime  of  life^  well  propor- 
tioned; but  before  he  died  had  g^own 
enormously  corpulent,  weighing  upwards 
of  25  stone.  By  his  natural  enemies— 
the  parish  clergymen — ^he  was  said  to  be 
grossly  ignorant  and  coarse  in  his  manner ; 
drinking  a  Scotch  pint  of  whiskey  in 
various  shapes  of  toddy  and  raw  drams  in 
a  day.  On  one  occasion  he  and  a  com- 
panion, named  Ned  the  Turner,  sat  down 
on  a  Monday  morning  to  an  anker  of 
strong  Cog^niac,  and  before  the  evening 
of  Saturday  they  kicked  the  empty  cask 
out  of  the  door.  He  was  also  celebrated 
for  his  stentorian  lungs  and  almost  in- 
credible muscular  strength.  He  could 
with  one  hand  bend  a  strong  poker  over 
his  arm,  and  was  frequently  known  to 
straighten  an  ordinary  horse-shoe  with 
his  hands.  But  he  could  not  break 
asunder  the  band  of  matrimony  which 
he  so  easily  rivctted.    Law  stamped  his 
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handiwork  with  the  title  of  sanctity.  Of 
late  the  Gretna  and  Sark  Toll  marriages 
had  greatly  increased  in  number  through 
the  facilities  of  railway  conveyance.  The 
fligitiveSy  when  obtaining  a  start  by  an 
express  train,  could  not  be  overtaken  by 
another,  while  the  ordinary  third-class 
carried  away  so  many  customers  for  cheap 
marriages  from  the  Knglish  parish  clergy, 
that  the  le^lature  was  invoked,  and  has 
enacted  that  on  and  after  the  1st  of 
January,  1857,  no  marriage  shall  be  valid 
in  Scotland,  unless  the  parties  have  both 
resided  in  Scotland  for  the  last  six  weeks 
next  preceding  the  wedding  day. 

The  Iri^h  Ecclesiastical  Commission. — 
The  annual  report  of  this  commission,  just 
published,  shews  that  41,6902.  was  appro- 
priated to  church  works  in  the  year  end- 
ing August  1, 1856,  and  of  this  sum  5,439/. 
was  allotted  to  the  rebuilding  of  parish 
churches,  400/.  to  the  erection  of  district 
parochial  churches,  3,030/.  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  churches,  and  the  residue  to  the 
repair  of  1,091  churches,  the  enclosure  of 
17  graveyards  in  which  churches  had  been 
erected,  and  the  internal  painting  and 
cleaning  of  77  churches;  5,992/.  was  re- 
ceived from,  private  contributors,  includ- 
ing a  sura  of  1,000/.  lodged  by  the  Kev. 
Samuel  Montgomery  for  building  a  chapel 
of  ease  in  Lower  Moville,  diocese  of  Derry ; 
87  benefices  became  vacant  during  the 
year,  consisting  of  20  dignities  and  pre- 
bends, and  67  parochial  benefices.  In- 
stances of  malicious  injury  to  churches 
are  reported  with  regret,  llie  difficulties 
with  which  the  commissioners  have  had 
to  contend  in  providing  for  the  most 
urgent  demands  on  their  funds  are  likely 
to  be  much  increased  this  year  owing  to 
a  serious  defalcation  in  their  funds  from 
the  non-receipt  of  a  large  iK)rtion  of  the 
moneys  which  should  have  been  levied  by 
the  coUector  of  rates  in  the  city  of  Dublin, 
and  the  respective  boards  of  guardians 
and  other  bodies  for  the  payment  of  mi- 
nistt  rs*  money,  the  amount  received  by  the 
commissioners  having  l)een  only  4,939/., 
while  they  paid  away  1 2,369/.,  making  the 
sum  total  paid  on  tbis  account  since  the 
act  of  1854,  21,300/.  The  receipts  for  the 
year  amount  to  140,716/.,  and  the  pav- 
ments  to  134,970/.,  leaving  a  balance  m 
the  bank  on  the  31st  of  January,  1856, 
of  5,776/. 

Feb.  9. 

The  Inquisition, — The  following  was 
this  day  posted  on  the  walls  of  Kome : — 

"We,  Hyaointhe  de  Ferrari,  Commis- 
sary-General of  the  Holy  Roman  and  Uni- 
versal Inquisition,  fuc.,  declare  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"Whereas  Catherine  Fanelli,  a  young 


woman  of  twenty-three  years,  born  in 
Casalviera,  diocess  of  Sora,  residing  for 
several  years  past  at  Sezza,  has  attempted 
by  clever  representations  to  pass  heridif 
off  as  a  saint,  and  has  boasted  of  revela- 
tions, visions,  apparitions  of  Jesus  Chriit 
and  of  the  holy  Mary,  and  of  other  pecu- 
liar gifts  proceeding  from  the  grace  of 
God;  and  whereas  it  is  evident  from  vari- 
ous acts  and  proofs,  as  well  as  from  her 
confession  when  on  trial  before  the  Holy 
OflUce,  that  here  is  only  deceit,  boasting, 
and  falsity  in  the  aforesaid  revelations, 
visions,  apparitions,  and  other  matters  re- 
puted as  supernatural  and  as  marks  of  the 
peculiar  grace  of  Gkxl ;  in  consequence,  in 
execution  of  the  decree  of  the  Holy  Office 
of  February  4, 1857,  in  order  to  undeceive 
the  public,  and  remove  from  the  minds  of 
all  any  belief  in  her  holy  character,  we 
notify  and  declare  tliat  the  holiness  of  the 
above-mentioned  Catherine  Fanelli  is  pre- 
tended, and  accompanied  by  immoral  and 
false  maxims,  and  that  her  prtnlictioua 
have  been  proved  to  be  supposititious ;  the 
said  woman  has  therefore  been  condemned 
by  the  Holy  Office  to  twelve  years*  impri- 
sonment. Let  therefore  no  person  in  fViture 
dare  to  consider  the  said  Catherine  Fanelli 
in  the  light  of  a  saint,  under  the  penalty 
to  be  established  by  the  most  eminent  and 
reverend  cardinals, the  Inquisitors-GineraL 
"  Ciiven  at  the  Chancellerie  of  the  Holy 
Office  of  the  Vatican,  on  the  6th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1857. 

"  llYACIlfTIU  PB  FeBBASI." 

Feb.  13. 
The  Budget— The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  began  by  caUing  attention  to 
the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  cur- 
rent financial  year,  1856-57.  In  the  state- 
ment he  made  last  year  he  estimated  the 
revenue  of  the  current  year  at  71,740,00OZ.; 
its  actual  amount  had  been  somewhat 
greater— namely,  71,885,000/.  The  ex- 
penditure for  1856-57,  including  the  loan 
to  SHrdiuia  of  1,000,000/.,  and  the  vote  of 
credit  of  2,000,000/.,  he  had  estimated  at 
82,113,000/.,  shewing,  therefore,  a  defi- 
ciency of  10,373,000/.  in  the  estimated 
revenue,  or,  deducting  the  margin  of 
2,000,000/.,  a  deficiency  of  8,373,000/.  In 
order  to  cover  this  deficiency  certain  loans 
were  effected,  which,  with  the  issoe  of 
1,000,000/.  of  Exchequer-bills,  amounted 
to  7,499,000/.  of  borrowed  money  for  the 
year,  llie  power  of  borrowing  money 
granted  to  the  Government  had  been 
limited  to  4,000,000/.,  but  it  had  been 
exercised  only  to  the  extent  of  1,000.000/., 
and  no  further  use  would  be  made  of  that 
power.  Tlie  total  receipts  from  rerenne^ 
loons,  and  Exchequer-bills  in  the   yenr 
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1856-57  amounted  to  79,384,000/.  The 
actual  expenditure  would  amount  to 
78,000,000/.,leavingabalanccofl,3ai',000/. 
The  present  year.  Sir  C.  Lewis  proceeded 
to  observe,  was  not  a  year  of  ordinary 
peace  expenditure,  but  a  year  of  extraor- 
dinary expenditure;  besides  certain  ex- 
traoi  dinary  expenses,  there  would  be  a  loss 
u})on  the  malt-revenue,  owing  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  war-duty  and  to  draw- 
back><,  amounting  to  about  1,000,000/.,  to 
be  dedticted  from  the  revenue  of  the  year 
in  consequence  of  the  peace.  He  then 
read  statistical  statements  shewing  the 
vast  increase  in  the  exports,  imports,  and 
shippinp:  of  the  country,  demonstrating 
the  elasticity  of  its  resources,  and  various 
calculations,  affording  an  estimate  of  the 
expenditure  caused  by  the  war,  the  reve- 
nue derived  from  war  taxation,  and  the 
amount  added  since  the  war  to  our  funded 
and  unfunded  debt.  He  next  entered  upon 
a  consideration  of  the  estimated  expendi- 
ture for  the  ensuing  year,  which  he  calcu- 
lated at  65, 174,000/.,  viz.  :— 

IntereKt  npon  Debt     £28,550,000 

Charfri's  ui>on  Consolidated  Fund  ...  1,770,000 
Arinv  Kstiinates  (including  400,000/. 

for  the  Militia)         11,625,000 

Navy  E>*timatcfl           8,100,000 

Packet  Service 9(».'),000 

Civil  SiTvice'rt 7,2.'K),000 

C4)lh'ction  of  the  Revenue    4.215.(KK) 

Superannuations         475,000 

Persian  PIxpedition 2«5,()00 

Repayment  of  Debt 2,250,«<)0 

He  then  gave  the  details  of  the  princii>al 
hea(b*  of  charge  for  the  present  year,  pre- 
mising that,  although  the  saving  upon  the 
Anny  and  Xavy  Estimates  com|)ared  with 
those  of  the  last  year  was  already  upwards 
of  17,000,000/.,  the  change  from  a  war  to 
a  peace  standard  could  not  be  made  in- 
»tanter ;  that  some  time  must  be  allowed 
for  the  effect  of  the  transition.  After  an- 
alyzing tlie  Estimates,  and  explaining  their 
details,  he  stated  the  amount  of  the  debt 
created  by  the  war,  funded  and  unfimded, 
at  41,0tl,000/.  l^-fore  he  prooxKHled  to 
expound  his  plan  of  taxation  for  the  ensu- 
ing year  he  atlverted  to  the  question  of 
direct  and  indirect  taxation,  and  stated 
the  sums  levied  upon  both  species  of 
imjwsts,  which,  he  thought,  bore  in  a 
j>ractic;il  manner  uprm  the  subject.  Tlie 
total  of  our  direct  taxation  amoiuited  to 
20,700,000/.,  and  that  of  indirect  taxation 
to  :«),850,000/. ;  so  that  the  indirect  tax- 
ation was  nearly  double  the  amount  of  the 
direct.  Claims  were  made,  he  remaerked, 
for  remissions  of  indirect  taxes.  As  to 
the  duty  on  paper,  after  considering  the 
subject,  he  did  not  believe,  he  said,  that 
the  total  abolition  of  that  duty  would 
afford  to  purchasers  of  books  or  newspa- 
pers any  appreciable  benefit,  and  he  there- 


fore thought  the  clain»  for  a  remission  of 
this  duty  should  be  deferred  until  the  pub- 
lic expenditure  was  less,  and  the  revenue 
greater.  With  respect  to  the  duty  on  fire 
insurances,  which  fell  exclusively  upon  re- 
alized property,  believing  that  a  reduction 
of  it  would  not  be  reproductive,  he  saw  no 
ground  for  acce<ling  to  the  proposition  for 
reducing  this  duty.  He  should,  therefore, 
confine  himself  to  the  taxes  imposed  or 
revised  during  the  war.  As  to  the  duty 
on  spirits,  upon  wliich  a  permanent  duty 
was  imposed  during  the  war,  yielding 
about  1,500,000/ ,  he  believed  the  House 
would  agree  that  spirits  were  a  legitimate 
object  of  taxation,  subject  to  the  condition 
that  it  should  not  lead  to  illicit  distilla- 
tion. He  did  not,  therefore,  see  any  rea- 
son for  proi)osing  an  alteration  in  the  duty 
on  spirits.  With  respect  to  malt,  the  ces- 
sation of  the  war-duty  would  occasion  a 
loss  of  2,000,000/.  upon  this  article.  The 
next  tax  was  that  upon  incomes.  After 
reciting  the  history  of  this  tax  from  the 
date  of  its  imposition,  in  1842,  and  ex- 
plaining its  present  rates,  he  stated  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  words  '*  un- 
til the  5th  of  April  next  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  a  treaty  of  peace,"  which  did  not 
appear  in  the  Customs  and  Excise  acts, 
came  to  be  inserted  in  the  Income-tax  act, 
declaring  that  he  never  entertained  an 
idea  of  asking  the  House  on  that  ground 
to  continue  the  tax  beyond  the  exigency 
of  the  public  service.  Looking  at  the 
demands  upon  the  revenue  owing  to  the 
transition  from  war  to  peace,  to  the  debt 
and  liabilities  created  during  the  war,  and 
to  the  remission  of  taxation,  be  proposed 
to  fix  the  Income-tax  at  the  original  rate 
of  7d.  in  the  pound,  fixed  by  Sir  R.  Peel, 
for  three  years,  upon  incomes  above  150/. 
a-year,,and  at  5d.  in  the  pound  upon  in- 
comes i3etween  100/.  and  150.  He  pro- 
posed to  deal  in  another  way  with  the 
taxes  upon  tea  and  sugar,  by  adopting  a 
scale  of  reductions  in  each  case  different 
from  that  of  the  existing  law,  making  the 
abatement  slower,  and  therefore  providing 
for  a  more  gradual  diminution  of  revenue. 
The  total  revenue  for  the  ensuing  year  he 
estimated  at  66,365,000/.,  which  would 
leave  a  surplus  over  the  expenditure  of 
891,000/.,  viz. :— 


Customs        

£22,850,000 

Exciae           

17,000,000 

Stampn           

7,450,000 

Land  and  AMCsncd  Taxes ... 

3,150,000 

Income-tax 

11,450,000 

Post-office     

3,000,000 

Crown  Landn           

265,000 

Mincellaneous          

1,200,000 

The  total  amount  of  the  taxes  tliat  woold 
be  reduced  this  year  was  11,971,000/.  In 
conclusion,  he  observed  that  if  the  liabili-. 
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ties  of  the  next  three  years  were  dis- 
charged, and  the  accruing  liahilities  were 
met,  the  entire  debt  of  40,000,000^.  owing 
to  the  war  would  be  extinguished  in  twenty 
yesri.  He  moved  a  resolution  for  a  vote 
of  2,000,000Z.  to  pay  off  and  discharge  Ex- 
chequer-bonds issued  in  1854,  and  payable 
on  the  8th  of  May,  1857. 

Feb.  19. 

One  of  the  most  destructive  colliery 
explosions  on  record  has  occurred  at 
Lund-hill,  near  Bamsley.  While  a  great 
number  of  miners  were  in  the  pit,  taking 
their  dinner,  the  inflammable  gas  ignited, 
and  the  explosion  was  tremendous.  At 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  sixteen  men 
had  been  drawn  up  alive,  but  some  of 
tbem  very  badly  hurt.  In  consequence  of 
a  vast  body  of  flame  issuing  from  the  air- 
shaft,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  stop  up 
this  and  the  other  shafts,  as  far  as  possible, 
by  means  of  coverings  of  planks  and  earth. 
It  was  thought  that  some  days  would 
elapse  before  a  further  search  could  be 
made  in  the  mine ;  in  the  mean  time,  it  is 
feared  that  one  hundred  and  seventy  miners 
have  perished !  About  350  men  and  boys 
were  usually  employed  in  the  pit ;  about 
190  were  down  at  the  time  of  the  explo- 
sion. The  seam  of  coal  is  what  is  called 
"  fiery ;"  yet  the  men  were  in  the  habit  of 
using  naked  candles.  Because  the  venti- 
lation was  good,  this  was  thought  "  per- 
fectly safe." 

Feb.  23. 

Whiiejleld^s  Tabemach,  Tottenham- 
court-r(md,  was  this  morning  discovered 
to  be  on  fire.  The  flames  commenced  in 
the  boys'  schoolroom,  and  speedily  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  building,  the  roof  of 
which  was  completely  destroyed. 

Feb.  24. 

Sale  of  Literary  Property. — Messrs. 
Sonthgate  and  Barrett,  the  auctioneers,  of 
Fleet-street,  this  day  disposed  of  the  copy- 
right and  stereotype-plates  of  the  "  Penny 
Cyclopedia,"  twenty-nine  volumes,  to  Mr. 
Charles  Knight,  the  original  proprietor; 
and  offered  for  sale  the  stereotype-plates 
and  copyright  of  the  "  Encyclopedia  Me- 
tropolitana,"  4to.,  the  copyright  of  which 
alone  had  cost  the  original  proprietors 
£26,000,  but  as  no  higher  sum  than 
£1,000  was  bid  they  were  bought  in. 

The  Third  and  last  Wife  of  the  Poet 
Milton.  —  "  To  have  dined  with  Mistress 
Milton." — This  curious  proverbial  saying 
is  current  in  that  part  of  Cheshire  of  which 
the  third  and  last  spouE>e  of  our  illustrious 
poet  was  a  native.  It  is  alleged  that  this 
lady  was  of  a  ni^^ardly  disposition,  and 
extremely  sparing  in  providing  for  her 
table :  hence  arose  the  above  saying,  which 


is  used  in  speaking  of  having  partaken  of 
a  dinner  of  the  "Just  enough  and  none  to 
spare"  kind.  It  is  generaUy  supposed  that 
she  came  either  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Middlewich  or  Nantwich  in  this  county. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  positively  ascer- 
tained where  she  was  bom.  Stoke-hall, 
a  farm-house  near  Nantwich,  is  said  by 
some  to  have  been  her  birthplace.  She  sur- 
vived her  husband  nearly  fifty-five  vears, 
and  was  interred  in  a  small  chapel  now 
used  by  the  Baptists  in  Barker-street, 
Nantwich.  There  is  an  ancient  boilding-, 
partly  of  wood  and  plaister,  at  Kinderton, 
dose  to  Middlewich,  there  called  the  Old 
Hflll,  at  present  divided  uito  cottages,  and 
which  was  the  residence  of  the  MinshuU 
family,  at  least  for  a  time.  The  date  over 
the  door  is  1616,  and  above  one  of  the 
windows  is  the  following  inscription : — 


EDWASD :   AJSTD  '. 

PEVDENOE : 

MINSTIiL : 


HVONN :  AND  : 
ICABIE :  AND  : 
IOHN:  MINBHTXL 


A  thorough  renovation  and  restoration 
to  its  pri^ine  condition  of  the  old  build- 
ing, the  ground  in  front  of  it  being  judi- 
dously  laid  out,  and  the  adjacent  cottictfea 
removed,  might  still  render  it  a  desirable 
and  pleasant  residence,  espedally  to  a  per* 
son  having  a  taste  for  the  antique  style.^ 
Chester  Cowant. 

Savings-banks. — The  amount  of  interest 
credited  to  savings-banks  in  the  united 
kingdom  in  the  year  ending  November  20^ 
1855,  on  the  capital  sums  invested  with 
the  Commissioners,  was  £1,091,226.     The 
excess  paid  in  by  savings-banks  beyond  the 
sums  drawn  out  amounted  during  the  year 
to  £146,910,  the  excess  drawn  ont  by  the 
banks  beyond  the  sums  paid  in  to  £738,977» 
the  sums  paid  for  purchase  of  stock,  ESz- 
chequer-bills,  &c.,  to  £7,581,953 ;  the  sums 
received  for  sale  of  stock  to  £7,121,989^ 
and  the  dividends  received  bv  the  Commie- 
sioners  on  stock,  &c.,  investeo,  to  £989,407. 
Tlie  amount  of  prindpal  money  received 
from  and  interest  pa^d  and  credited  to  the 
trustees  of  savings-banks  and  friendly  ao- 
deties  on  Nov.  20, 1855,  was  £72,689,404; 
the  amount  of  principal  and  interest  money 
paid  to  the  trustees  was  £36,288,868 ;  and 
the  amount  of  money,  prindpal  and  In- 
ttTost,  due  to  the  trustees  by  the  Commis- 
sioners on  the  said  November  20,  1855^ 
was  £36.451,041.    The  value  of  the  se* 
cnrities  held  by  the  Commissioners  was 
£31,137,096.    The  number  of  depomtoti 
iu  savings-banks  on  November  20,  1856^ 
was  1,231,926,  and  the  amount  of  deposit^ 
£32,248,644.    Taking  these  together  with 
charitable  institutions  and  friendly  socie- 
ties, the  number  of  depositors  is  raised  to 
1,304,838,  and  the  amount  of  deponila  to 
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£34,263,135.  There  were  180,110  de- 
positors of  £1  and  under;  249,876  of  £5 
and  under;  168,638  of  £10;  122,787  of 
£15 ;  75,501  of  £20 ;  130,154  of  £30 ; 
105,614  of  £40 ;  51,459  of  £50 ;  86,229 
of  £75 ;  41,285  of  £100 ;  27,076  of  £125 ; 
16,508  of  £150 ;  and  1,489  of  more  than 
£200. 

Ruins  of  Carthage,  —  Accounts  from 
Tunis  announce  that  Mr.  Davis,  a  gentle- 
man who  a  few  months  ago  obtained  from 
the  Bey  permission  to  explore  the  ruins  of 
Carthage  imder  certain  conditions,  and 
who  has  been  engaged  during  the  last  two 
months  excavating  in  that  locality  under 
the  auspices  of  the  British  Government 
and  the  Museum,  has  made  some  valuable 
discoveries.  An  Arab  having  found  a  piece 
of  elegant  mosaic,  Mr.  Davis  was  induced 
to  push  his  excavations  in  that  spot,  and 


his  labours  were  rewarded  by  the  discovery 
of  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple,  which 
ho  believed  to  be  that  of  Dido.  After 
cutting  tlirough  two  layers  of  flooring, 
which  must  liave  been  laid  down  at  length- 
ened intervals,  he  came  on  a  most  splendid 
piece  of  mosaic  of  many  square  yards  in 
area,  and  in  which  were  di'lineated  two 
heads,  each  three  feet  high,  supposed  to  be 
those  of  Dido  and  Juno,  besides  several 
gracefrd  Eastern  figures,  and  a  number  of 
highly  elegant  devices  and  ornaments,  equal, 
it  is  alleged,  to  the  most  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  the  art  yet  brought  to  light.  Mr. 
Davis  has  taken  every  precaution  to  guard 
the  mosaic  from  the  influence  of  the  wea- 
ther. It  is  supposed  that  the  British  Go- 
vernment will  despatch  a  vessel  to  convey 
it  to  England,  as  well  as  other  objects  of 
interest  which  he  has  discovered. 


PROMOTIONS,  PREFERMENTS,  &c. 


Gazsttx  Prbfeucbhts,  &0. 

Jan .  24.  The  Queen  has  heen  graciously  pleased 
to  ^ve  orders  for  the  appointment  of  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  St.  Germans,  C.B.,  to  be  an 
Ordinary  Member  of  the  Civil  Division  of  the 
First-class,  or  Knights  Grand  Cross,  of  the  Most 
Hon.  Order  of  the  Bath ;  and  of  Colonel  his  Serene 
Highness  Prince  Willianf  Augustus  Edward  of 
Saxe  Weimar,  Grenadier  Guards,  to  be  an  Ordi- 
nary Member  of  the  Military  Division  of  the 
Third-class,  or  Companions  of  the  said  Most  Hon. 
Order. 

Her  Majesty  having  been  graciously  pleased  to 
sismify  her  commands  that  a  medal  be  granted  to 
all  persons,  of  every  rat  k  and  class,  who  have 
been  engaged  in  the  several  expeditions  to  the 
Arctic  Regions,  whether  of  discovery  or  search, 
between  the  years  1818  and  185.'^,  both  inclusive, 
the  Ix>rds  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  hereby 
give  notice  of  the  same. 

Feb.  5.  The  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her 
Majesty's  Treasury  have  appointed  the  imder- 
mentioned  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  be  trustees 
for  the  formation  of  a  gallery  of  the  portraits  of 
the  most  eminent  persons  in  British  history, 
viz. :— The  Ix)rd  President  of  the  Council  for  the 
time  being,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  K.G.,  the 
Earl  Stanhope,  the  Earl  of  EUesmere.  K.G.,  the 
Lord  Elcho,  M.P.,  the  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  M.P., 
the  Right  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  M.P.,  the  Right 
Hon.  lliomas  Babington  Macaulay,  the  Right 
Hon.  B.  Disraeli,  M.P.,  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  Sir 
Chas.  Eastlake,  William  Smith,  esq.,  and  W.  H. 
Carpenter,  esq. 

The  Marquis  of  Kildare,  Sir  T.  N.  Redington, 
K.C.B.,  Bonamy  Price,  esq.,  and  James  Gibson, 
esq.,  to  be  Commissioners  lor  enquiring  into  the 
Condition  of  the  Queen's  Colleges,  Ireland. 

The  Right  Hon.  Wm.  Francis  Cowper  to  be 
Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education. 

Feb.  7.  Viscount  Cvtlerosse  was  this  day 
sworn  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council. 

The  Earl  of  Yar borough  to  be  Lord-Lieut,  of 
the  county  of  Lincoln. 

Feb.  9.  Charles  Henry  Darling,  e«q.,  to  be 
Capt.-Gen.  and  GoTcmor-in-Chief  of  Jamaica. 

Sir  Alexander  Bannerman  to  be  Capt.-Gcn.  and 
Governor-in-Chief  of  Newfoundland. 


The  Right  Hon.  W.  Monsell  to  be  President  of 
the  General  Board  of  Health. 

Feb.  10.  J.  A.  Black  well,  esq.,  to  be  Consul  of 
Stettin. 

Feb.  13.  Rear-Admiral  Peter  Richards,  C.B., 
to  be  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Green  Hich 
Hospital. 

The  Duke  of  Rutland  to  be  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Leicestershire. 

Col.  G.  C.  Munday  to  be  Lieut.-Governor  of  the 
Island  of  Jersey. 

War- Office,  New  Appointments, 

Sir  Beqjamin  Hawes  to  be  Permanent  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  Wa'-. 

J.  R.  Godlcy,  esq.,  Under-Secretary  of  the 
Ordnance. 

Shr  Henry  Storks,  K.C.B.,  Secretary  for  Military 
Correspondence — a  newly-created  office. 

Captain  Caffln,  Naval  Director  of  Artillery, 
Director  of  Stores  and  Clothing. 

Mr.  Ramsay,  Assistant-Director  of  Stores  and 
Clothing. 

Sir  Thomas  Troubrldge,  late  Director-General 
of  Army  Clothing,  has  been  appointed  Deputy 
Adjutant-General  at  the  Horse-Guards. 


The  Rev.  Sydney  Turner  to  be  Inspector  of 
Prisons  connected  with  Reformatories. 

Henry  Woodfall  Crowe,  esq.,  to  be  Consul  at 
Helsingfors. 

Edward  W.  Cox,  esq.,  to  be  Recorder  of 
Falmouth. 


Members  returned  to  serve  in  Parliameni. 

Aylesburu.—Sir  Richard  Bethell. 
Btiriford.—'Qxm.  W.  F.  Cowper. 
(?r««nic;<cA.— Lieut-Gen.  Sir  W.  J.  Codrington, 
K.C.B. 
Newport. — R.  W.  Kennard,  esq. 
Southampton. — T.  M.  Weg^ielin,  esq. 
JIuU. — James  Clay,  esq. 
Duff^fries.—Jno.  Jas.  Hope  Johnstone,  esq. 
Bandon  Bridge.-— ^on..  Wm.  Smj  th  Bernard. 
Limerick. — Right  Hon.  Wm.  MonaelL 
Clonmell.—Jobji  Bagwell,  esq. 
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OBITUARY. 


The  Earl  of  Ellbsmbre,  K.G. 

Feb.  18.  At  Bridgewater-house,  St.  James's, 
aged  67,  the  Right  Hon.  Francis,  first  Earl 
of  Ellesmere  of  EUesmere,  Salop,  Viscount 
Brackley  of  HracklHy,  Northampton,  a  Knight 
of  the  most  noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  Lord- 
Lieutenant  and  Gustos  Rotulorum  of  the 
County  Palatine  of  Lancaster,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  the  Lancashire  Yeomanry,  a  De- 
puty-Lieutenant for  the  county  of  Suther- 
land, a  Vice-President  of  the  Literary  Fund, 
one  of  the  Council  of  King's  College,  London, 
and  a  trustee  of  the  National  Gallery. 

He  was  bom  January  1, 1800.  His  father 
was  George  Granville,  Marquis  of  Stafford, 
who  afterwards  was  raised  to  the  highest  de- 
gree in  the  British  peerage,  as  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  whose  father,  the  preceding  mar- 
quis, had  married  Louisa,  daughter,  and  even- 
tually co-heir,  of  Scroope,  first  Duke  of 
Bridgewater,  to  whose  magnificent  estates 
the  Earl  just  deceased  succeeded  at  the  de- 
cease of  his  father  in  1833,  when  he  assumed 
the  surname  and  arms  of  Egerton  alone,  in 
the  place  of  his  patronymic  of  Leveson 
Gower.  He  received  his  early  education  at 
Eton,  whence  he  was  in  due  time  transferred 
to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated 
B.A.  in  1821.  In  the  following  year.  Lord 
Francis  Leveson  Gower,  as  be  was  then 
styled,  was  returned  to  parliament  as  mem- 
ber for  the  pocket-borough  of  Bletchingley, 
and  commenced  his  public  career  in  the 
Commons  as  a  liberal  conservative,  and  a 
warm  supporter  of  Mr.  Canning  and  his 
party.  He  had,  however,  at  an  earlier  date, 
displayed  a  taste  for  literature  and  the  fine 
arts ;  and  long  before  he  had  risked  the 
broad  glare  of  publication  he  had  printed  for 
private  circulation  some  poems  which  were 
at  least  respectable.  He  then  published  a 
translation  of  "  Faust,"  accompanied  by  free 
and  spirited  versions  of  popular  lyrics  se- 
lected from  the  works  of  Go:  the,  Schiller. 
Burger,  Salis,  and  Komer,  which  pa^sea 
through  several  editions  before  he  resolved 
to  withdraw  it  from  further  circulation. 

In  1828  Lord  Francis  Leveson  Gower  was 
sworn  a  member  of  his  Majesty's  Privy 
Council,  and  not  long  afterwards  accompanied 
the  late  Marquis  of  Anglesey  to  Ireland  as 
Chief  Secretary.  From  July  to  November, 
1830,  he  held  the  office  of  Secretary-at-War, 
under  the  latter  part  of  the  ministry  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  From  1826  to  the  dis- 
solution in  1834  he  sat  for  the  county  of 
Sutherland.  In  the  December  of  the  latter 
year  he  was  chosen  for  the  Southern  Di- 
vision of  Lancashire,  which  he  continued  to 
represent  down  to  his  elevation  to  the  peer- 
age in  1846.  On  most  imix)rtant  (jnestions 
he  carefully  abstained  from  identifymg  him- 
self with  any  faction  or  party.  We  ought, 
however,  to  mention  that  twenty  years  before 
Sir  Robert  Peel  adopted  the  policy  of  free 
tradOj  that  measure  bad  been  strenuonsly  ad- 


vocated by  Lord  Francis  Egerton  in  his  place 
in  parliament ;  that  he  warmly  supported  the 
project  of  establishing  the  University  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  that  he  actually  carriedf  on  one 
occasion  a  motion  for  the  endowment  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  ia  Ireland. 

In  the  year  1839  his  lordship  was  recom- 
mended by  his  medical  advisers  to  spend  a 
winter  in  the  East,  and  he  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded in  his  own  yacht  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Holy  Land.  The  results  of  his  ol»- 
servations  he  afterwards  published  in  the 
form  of  notes  to  his  poem  entitled  the  "  Pil- 
grimage," in  which,  having  adopted  the 
staff  and  sandals  of  a  palmer,  he  gare  a 
highly  poetical  picture  or  the  various  soenee 
and  places  which  he  visited  in  the  course  of 
his  tour.  This  volume  was  afterwards  re- 
printed, but  it  has  been  withheld  from  far- 
ther circulation  for  many  years.  In  tiie  few 
years  previous  and  subsequent  to  this  date 
Lord  Ellesmere  published  his  "  Mediterranean 
Sketches."  and  printed  for  private  drcola- 
tion  several  poems,  among  which  the  best 
known  are  **  Donna  Charitea ;"  "  Bine-Beard, 
a  Parody ;"  the  "  Siege  of  Vienna,"  and  the 
«  Paria ;"  together  with  "  The  Mill,"  and  a 
**  Monody  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington." 

He  married,  in  1822,  Harriet  Catherine. 
eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Charles  Greville,  and 
granddaughter  of  the  late  Duke  of  Portland, 
by  whom  he  had  issue  two  danghters,  of 
whom  the  elder  is  married  to  the  Hon.  G.  C 
H.  Byng,  grandson  of  Field-Marshal  the  Earl 
of  Strafford ;  and  also  five  sons,  the  yonngeU 
of  whom,  Granville,  was  killed  on  the  27Ui 
of  January,  1851,  by  a  musket-shot  received 
accidentally  at  target-practice  on  board  one 
of  her  Majesty's  ships  of  the  line.  Of  the 
other  sons,  one  is  a  captain  in  the  navr,  and 
another  holds  a  captain's  commission  In  the 
Gh-enadier  Guards.  His  lordship's  eldest  son, 
George  Granville  Francis,  Viscoant  Bradc- 
ley,  who  has  now  succeeded  to  the  peerage  as 
second  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  was  bom  in  18S3, 
and  married  in  1846  the  Lady  Mary  Loniaa 
Campbell,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Cawdor, 
by  whom  he  has  two  children,  Charles  Gran- 
ville, bom  in  1847,  and  another  son,  bom  in 
1864.  His  lordship  was  elected  for  the 
Northern  Division  of  Staffordshire  at  the 
general  election  of  1847,  bat  accepted  the 
Chiltero  Hundreds  in  February,  1844^  on  the 
ground  of  ill  health. 

Lord  Ellesmere  had  inherited  the  magnifi- 
cent pictures  collected  by  the  great  Doke  of 
Bridgewater,  and  set  a  brilliant  example  to 
the  possessors  of  similar  collections  by  erect- 
ing a  noble  gallery  at  his  town  resiooice  in 
Cleveland-gardens,  to  which  the  public  hare 
found  ready  admission. 

Like  most  ducal  houses,  the  house  of 
SutherUnd  is  built  of  a  series  of  successive 
stages,  and  part  at  least  of  its  fortunes  maj 
be  said  to  have  commenced  from  a  oompan* 
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tlvel^  humble  origio.  Thomas  Egerton,  the 
ille^timate  son  of  Sir  Ralph  Egerton,  of 
Ridley,  having  been  brought  up  to  the  bar, 
arrived  at  the  highest  honours  of  his  profes- 
sion, and  filled,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
the  posts  of  Solicitor  and  Attorney-General, 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  Lord-Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal.  On  the  accession  of  King  James, 
Sir  Thomas  Egerton  was  appointed  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  England,  and  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  as  Baron  of  Ellesmere ;  a  few 
years  later  he  Was  advanced  to  the  viscountcy 
of  Brack'ey.  An  earldom  had  been  already 
promised  to  him,  when  he  died ;  strange  to 
say,  the  king,  though  a  Stuart,  kept  his  word, 
and  elevated  his  son  and  successor  to  the 
earldom  of  Bridgewater.  Not  content  with 
this  mark  of  royal  favour,  he  appo  nted  him 
Lord- President  of  Wales,  and  of  the  Marches 
thereof;  and  it  is  to  this  appointment  that  the 
world  of  letters  is  indebted  for  Milton's  im- 
mortal masque  of  Coinns.  Ilis  great-grand- 
son Scroope,  fourth  earl,  who  was  created 
Duke  of  Bridgewater  in  1720,  left  two  sons, 
who  successively  inherited  the  dukedom,  and 
an  only  daughter,  Louise,  grandmother,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  to  the  peer  so  lately 
deceased.  The  third  and  last  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water  was  the  projector  of  the  celebrated 
canal  which  htill  bears  his  name,  and  which 
realized  a  princely  fortune  for  himself  and 
his  successors.  The  dukedom  became  ex- 
tinct on  his  death,  in  1803,  though  the  earl- 
dom of  Bridgewater  continued  for  some  25 
years  longer  in  a  distant  branch  of  the  family ; 
and  the  magnificent  property  of  that  house 
was  devised  by  his  grace  to  his  nephew. 
George  Granville,  second  Marquis  of  StafiTord 
and  first  Duke  of  Sutherland,  with  the  re- 
mainder to  his  second  son,  successively  known 
as  Lord  Francis  Lev&^on  Gower,  Lord  Fran- 
cis Egerton,  and  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  now 
deceased. 


ViacoxrsT  Dowkb. 

Jan.  26.  At  Torquay,  aged  34,  the  Right 
Hon.  Wm.  Henry  Dawnay,  ^eventh  Viscoimt 
Downe  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  aud  a  baronet 
of  England. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  William 
Henry,  the  sixth  viscoimt,  by  his  wife  Lydia, 
only  daughter  of  the  late  John  Heathcote, 
Esq.,  of  Connington  castle,  Huntingdonshire, 
and  was  bom  May  15, 1812.  He  married, 
July  25,  1843,  Mary  Isabel,  fourth  daughter 
of  the  late  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Bagot, 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  by  whom  he  leaves 
issue  a  youthful  family  of  seven  sons  and  a 
daughter.  Lord  Downe  was  educated  at 
(Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated 
as  B.A.  in  1823,  and  as  M.A.  in  1837.  He 
was  elected  M.P.  for  Rutlandshire  in  1841, 
and  continued  to  retain  his  seat  in  the  Com- 
mons up  to  January,  1846 ;  he  succeeded  to 
the  family  honours  on  the  demise  of  his  father 
in  the  May  of  that  year. 

From  the  time  of  Lis  succeeding  to  the 
title  and  a  portion  of  the  estates  held  by  his 
father,  his  coiurse  luis  been  one  of  unvarying 
and  unwearied  beneficence;   founding  new 


churches,  rebuilding  those  that  were  fallen 
or  decayed,  benefiting  poor  livings  by  build- 
ing parsonages  and  adoing  to  their  endow- 
ments, erecting  schools  in  different  villages, 
and  improving  the  comfort  of  labourers  ou 
his  estates  by  healthful  and  commodious 
Cottages.  Of  these  good  works  the  parish 
churches  at  Sessay  and  at  Danby,  in  the 
North  Riding,  and  at  more  than  one  village 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cowick,  his  ancestral 
estate  in  the  West  Riding,  will  be  abiding 
monuments. 

A  few  years  since  he  acquired  a  con- 
siderable accession  to  his  property  by  suc- 
ceeding, as  heir-at-law,  to  the  estate  of 
Wykeham-abbey,  near  Pickering.  Those 
who  may  remember  the  days  of  turnpike- 
roads  will  call  to  mind,  if  they  have  ever 
travelled  between  York  and  Scarborough,  an 
unusual  sight  for  England, — a  dilapidated 
tower  and  spire  of  an  old  parish  church,  which 
seemed  to  stand  in  dangerous  proximity  to 
the  road,  in  the  village  of  Wykeham,  the 
church  itself  Imving  long  before  disappeared, 
and  the  building  used  for  divine  worship 
being  an  ill-adapted  fragment  of  tlie  old 
abbey  near  the  mansion,  at  a  mile's  distance. 
No  sooner  had  Lord  Dwwne  become  the 
owner  of  Wykeham  than  he  thoroughly  re- 
stored this  old  steeple,  bung  it  with  a  tuneful 
peal  of  bells,  and  built  again  the  parjsh 
church  near  its  ancient  site,  adding  an  excel- 
lent parsonage-house  and  a  village  school,  as 
near  as  could  be  contrived  or  desired. 

Whether  it  was  some  dislike  to  a  residence 
on  old  monastic  soil,  or  whether  some  fear 
that  the  site  was  unpropitious  to  the  health 
of  the  younger  portion  of  his  family, — for  he 
buried  a  hopeful  boy  at  Wykeham,— he  shortly 
afterwards  left  the  place,  and  purchased  as 
a  residence  Baldersby-park,  formerly  called 
Newby-park,  near  Topcliflfe,  lyin^  at  an 
equal  distance  from  the  towns  of  Tlursk  and 
Ripon. 

Here  he  began  anew  to  occupy  himself  in 
the  same  pious  labours  as  before.  His  new 
churches  at  Pollington  and  other  villages 
near  Snaith  had  scarcely  been  consecrated, 
when  it  was  known  that  the  large  old  parish 
church  of  Topcliffe,  bearing  the  venerable 
name  of  St  Columb,  but  long  desiring  the 
hand  of  such  a  benefactor  to  save  it  from 
imminent  ruin,  was  in  the  progress  of  effec- 
tual rebuilding.  This  was  chiefly  due  to  his 
ezamfle  and  encouragement,  seconded  by 
Earl  De  Grey,  Colonel  Windham,  and  other 
proprietors,  and  well  responded  to  by  the 
yeomanry  of  the  dbtrict  of  the  North  Riding. 
It  was  re-opened  for  divine  service  in  the 
spring  of  last  year.  As  a  further  benefit  to 
the  widely-scattered  population  of  this  large 
parish,  he  was  proceeding  to  found  a  new 
church  for  the  townships  of  Baldersby  and 
Rainton ;  and  this  design  was  advancing  to 
completion,  when  it  was  learnt,  with  pain, 
that  his  declining  health  had  forced  him  to 
retreat  to  a  milder  part  of  England. 

Lord  Downe  was  a  Deputy-Lieutenant  of 
Yorkshire,  and  was  for  some  years  an  officer 
in  the  Yorkshire  Hussars.  He  is  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son,  the  Hon.  Hugh  Richard 
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Dawnay,  now  the  eighth  viscount,  who  is  in 
his  thirteenth  year. 

The  very  ancient  family  of  Dawnay, 
Viscounts  Downe,  springs  firom  Sir  I'ayn 
D'Aunay,  of  Aunay-c  istle,  in  Normandy, 
who  came  to  England  with  the  Conqueror. 
Sir  F&yn^s  descendant,  ^ir  William  Dawnay, 
was  made  a  general  at  Acre  by  Richard  I. 
He  had  there  displayed  his  prowess  by  slay- 
ing a  Saracen,  and  by  killing  a  lion,  the 
paw  of  which  he  presented  to  the  warrior- 
monarch  ;  who,  to  commemorate  these  valiant 
deeds,  gave  him  a  ring,  fto  this  day  in  the 
possession  of  the  family,)  and  ordered  that 
he  should  bear  for  crest  a  demi-Saracen,  with 
a  lion's  jnaw  in  one  hand  and  a  ring  in  the 
other.  The  first  of  the  Dawnays  who  was 
made  a  baronet  was  Christopher  Dawnay,  of 
Cowick,  a  staunch  cavalier ;  he  received  his 
patent  irom  Charles  I.  in  16'42.  His  son,  Sir 
John  Dawnay,  also  a  warm  adherent  of  the 
Stuarts,  was  the  first  viscount,  being  so  created 
Feb.  19, 1680.  He  sat  in  King  James's  Irish 
parliament  iu  1689. 


The  Hon.  Bieoit  Aldbbsoit. 

Jan.  27.  At  his  residence,  9,  Park-crescent, 
ago<l  69,  Sir  Edward  Hall  Alderson,  Knt.,  one 
of  the  B.jrons  of  her  Majesty's  Exchequer. 

The  late  Baron  Alderson  was  tlie  eldest  son 
of  Robert  Alderson,  Esq.,  Recorder  of  Norwich, 
and  was  born  at  Great  Yarmouth  in  the  year 
1787.  The  following  memoir  has  appeared 
in  the  "  Bury  and  Norwich  Post :" — 

"  The  connexion  of  this  distinguished  indi- 
vidual with  our  locality  demands  from  us 
more  than  an  ordinarv  notice.  As  the  son 
of  the  late  Recorder  of  Norwich,  the  brother 
of  Mrs.  Opie,  and  of  a  near  neighl)our  to  our 
town,  his  death  would  demand  a  place  in  our 
home  intelligence ;  but  he  had  a  still  closer 
tie  to  us,  and  a  higher  claim  to  our  notice,  in 
the  fact  that  he  commenced  in  this  town 
and  in  our  Grammar-school  that  honourable 
career  which  gained  for  him  such  high  aca- 
demic and  legal  distinction.  The  London 
papers  have  ignored  this  fact,  and  assigned 
nis  early  education  to  the  Cliarter-honse ; 
but  our  readers  will  not  have  forgotten  how 
fully,  at  the  tercentenary  anniversary  in  1860, 
he  acknowledged  his  obligations  to  J3ury 
school,  and  to  the  private  tu  tion  of  our  late 
excellent  minister,  the  Rev.  Henry  Hasted. 
I  To  him,'  said  the  learned  Baron,  'I  am 
indebted  for  that  mathematical  knowledge 
which  my  success  at  the  University  after- 
wards proved  I  possessed.  It  was  under  him 
I  commenced  its  study ;  and  it  was  that  re- 
vered friend  who  taught  me  the  way  I  should 
go.'  And  in  Bury  school  was  lud  the  f<iunda- 
ti<m  of  those  classical  acquirements  which 
placed  him  in  the  all  but  unique  position  of 
winner  of  a//  the  highest  honours  of  both 
branches  of  study  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. Baron  Alderson  was  one  of  the 
brightest  luminaries  in  that  great  constella- 
tion which  at  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent oenturv  shed  such  remarkable  lustre 
upon  the  always  bright  escutcheon  of  our 
royal  foundation.   In  the  year  1809  he  gained 
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the  triple  honour — ^whichliefore  or  ainoe  hAi 
been  attained  by  but  one  other,  and  that  alsi 
a  Bury  scholar,  Mr.  Brundish,  1773— K)f  Senia 
Wranglci',  Senior  Medallist,  and  First  Smith* 
Prizeman ;  and  but  two  others  in  the  ooonti;; 
sinc^  the  foundation  of  the  medal  for  classiefl 
scholarship — Webster,  1756,  and  Kaye,  1804 
— have  attained  this  honour  in  conjunct ioi 
with  that  of  Senior  Wrangler.  Mr.  Aldersoi 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1811,  and  chose  thi 
northern  circuit ;  he  became  well  known  h 
the  profession  by  the  "  Queen's  Bench  Re 
Dorts,"  which  he  edited  in  conjunction  wit! 
Mr.  Bamewall ;  was  afterwards  appoints 
one  of  the  Common  Law  Commissioners 
and  in  1830,  while  still  wearing  a  stuff  gowi 
was  made  an  additional  Judge  of  the  Cona 
mon  Pleas.  Of  this  appointment  the  '  Dail; 
News'  observes: — Mt  Lord  Lyndhurst  hai 
done  nothing  else  besides  selecting  for  pre 
motion  the  present  Ix)rd  Wensleydale,  Mi 
Baron  Alderson,  and  Sir  James  Patteson- 
all  of  them  still  stufl'<;gownsmen,  and  for  n 
other  reason  than  because  they  were  the  bei 
lawj'ers  of  their  day — he  would  deserve  th 
thanks  of  the  public'  In  1834  Mr.  Justio 
Alderson  was  transferred  to  the  Exchequei 
of  which  court  Barons  Park  and  Alderso: 
were  for  manv  years  the  two  great  le^ 
luniinuries,  ana  where  he  had  the  satisfactio 
of  being  afterwards  associated  with  his  ol 
schoolfellow,  Baron  Rolfe,  now  the  Lord 
Chancellor — a  rare,  perha^  a  solitary  in 
stance,  of  two  judge;  sitting  on  the  sam 
bench  at  one  time,  who  had  received  thei 
early  instruction  at  the  same  provincii 
school. 


CouvT  Felix  db  Mxbodb. 

Feb.  7.  At  his  hotel  in  Brussels,  aged  6( 
Philip  Felix  Baltliasar  Otho  Ghislain  Coux 
de  Merode,  Marquis  de  Trelon,  Minister  c 
State,  Member  of  the  Chamber  of  Kepresei 
tatives,  Commander  of  the  Order  of  I.ieopo1 
(Grand  Cordon,  July  21st,  1866),  Grand  Croi 
of  the  Order  of  Christ,  decorated  with  th 
Iron  Cro«<s,  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honoo 
Ancient  Member  of  Congress  and  of  tlie  l^n 
visional  Government,  and  Minister  of  Wa: 
of  Foreign  Affiiirs,  and  of  Finance,  bom  i 
Maestricht,  April  13, 1791. 

Count  Felix  do  M6rode,  with  his  brothi 
Henry,  accompanied  his  parents  at  the  epoc 
of  emigration  of  the  noMeme.  He  married  i 
an  early  age  Mdlle.  de  Grammont,  daoghtt 
of  the  Marquis  de  Grammont.  During  h 
abode  in  France,  Cointe  M.  de  Merode  devote 
himself  to  the  study  of  political  and  soctj 
questions,  interesting  himself  especially  i 
tnose  which  concerned  the  duties  of  chanty- 
such  as  schools,  orplianages,  and  the  lot  < 
agricultural  and  industrial  labourers. 

In  1825  he  published  a  work  on  edncatio 
in  favour  of  lioerty  and  in  opposition  to  U: 
university  system  of  the  empire. 

M.  de  M6rode  had  been  bat  a  few  days  i 
Belgium  when  the  revolution  of  1830  broIi 
out.  As  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  nationi 
and  religious  movement,  his  activity  an 
patriotism,  and  his  efforts  to  inspire  the  fpk 
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of  independence  into  all  around  him.  were 
ooospicaous.  As  a  member  of  the  Provi- 
aionai  Government  and  of  the  National  Con- 
gress, he  shrank  from  no  sacrifice  of  toil  or 
fortune  to  seciure  the  liberties  of  Belgium ; 
but  his  disinterestedness  was  most  dearly 
shewn  by  his  opposition  to  the  endeavours  of 
his  friends  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  the 
government,  and  to  piocure  for  him  the  crown. 
hj  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  the 
Count  de  Montalembert,  M.  de  M6rode  been  me 
nearly  allied  to  that  illustrious  champion  of 
liberty  and  religion,  with  whom,  in  all  but 
genius  and  eloquence,  he  was  worthy  to  be 
matched.  As  an  orator,  M.  de  Mi  rode  was 
always  original,  and  his  high  character,  his 
natural  sagacity ^  and  perfect  sincerity,  gave 
him  a  weight  m  every  discussion,  which 
would  have  been  greater  but  for  a  certain  ec- 
centricity and  occasionl  quaintness  of  expres- 
sion in  which  he  was  prone  to  indulge. 
M.  de  Merode's  disease  was  a  violent  pleurisy, 
which  detied  all  the  resources  of  science,  and 
proved  fatal  in  a  few  days. 


Thb  Peivcess  Libyen. 

Jan.  26. — At  Paris,  the  Princess  Lieven. 

Her  father  ^(sreueral  Beukendorf)  was  one 
of  the  German  cotet  ie  in  which  the  Czar  Alex- 
ander I.  delighted ;  her  brother  was  the  im- 
nerial  aide-de-camp,  and  soon  after  his  chosen 
Minister  of  Police.  So  connected  and  so  pa- 
tronized, the  Lievens  obtained  the  Prussian 
Embassy  ^t  the  close  of  1807  or  the  beginning 
of  1808,  to  which  they  remained  accredited,  if 
we  mistake  not,  from  1808  to  1812.  We  say 
they  remained  accredited,  for  it  was  a  noto- 
rious fact  that  Madame  de  Lieven  carried  on 
an  extensive  business  and  official  corre^^pon- 
dence  with  her  mother-in-law,  who  enjoyed 
the  full  confidence  of  the  KomanofT  family, 
with  her  brother,  the  favourite  aide-de-camp 
of  the  Czar,  and  even  with  the  Czar  himself. 
When  the  French  invasion  of  Russia  put  an 
end  to  nearly  all  intercourse  between  the 
courts  of  St.  Petersburgh  and  Berlin,  Monsieur 
and  Madame  de  Lieven  were  sent  to  London 
to  represent  the  court  of  the  Czar,  somewhere 
towards  the  close  of  1812.  Madame  Lieven 
soon  made  herself  agreeable  in  Loudon  society 
by  her  talents  and  accomplishments,  and  not 
a  little  aided  her  husband,  and  Pozzo  di 
Borgo  and  Gentz,  who  came  on  a  special 
service  from  Austria  between  1812  and  1814. 
With  the  peace,  however,  came  the  conflict  of 
interests  and  intrigues,  and  from  1816  to  1834 
Madame  de  Lieven  was  much  too  remuaute 
and  intriguing  to  be  regarded  with  favour  l^ 
English  statesmen  and  politicians  of  any  party. 
During  the  stru/gles  for  Greek  independence, 
she  did  as  mudi  as  in  her  lay  to  foster  the 
enthusiasm  of  young  and  old  in  England  for 
the  Greek  cause  -  not  that  the  ambassadress 
or  the  Czar  cared  a  rush  for  Greek  liberty,  if 
it  could  not  be  made  subservient  to  the  weak- 
ening of  Turkey  and  the  aggrandisement  of 
Kussia.  In  1827,  again,  she  was  over-busy  in 
the  domestic  intiigues  of  the  time,  and  after 
the  death  of  Canning  and  the  battle  of  Nava- 
ruio,  the  sympathies  of  this  busy,  intrigoing 
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woman,  and  of  the  court  represented  by  her 
and  her  husband,  lay  with  his  bitterest  oppo- 
nents and  the  opponents  of  all  liberal  im- 
provement in  England.  In  Ireland,  however, 
the  Russian  Emlxissy  played  a  distinct  and 
separate  game.  In  that  country  there  were 
not  wanting  adroit  Russian  agents  to  announce 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  agitators  that  the  Czar 
sympathised  with  their  sufiferinfis  and  their 
wrongs.  Fortunately,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
by  introducing  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief 
bill,  nipped  in  the  bud  these  nascent  sympa- 
thies of  two  Churches,  the  Greek  and  Rumish, 
which  in  all  other  countries  have  hated  and 
persecuted  each  other  with  true  theologio 
rancour.  Busy  as  Madame  de  Lieven  made 
herself  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholio 
question,  she  was  still  more  active  and  in- 
triguing in  the  discussions  touching  the  Re^ 
form- hill  and  the  establishment  of  Belgium 
as  a  kingdom.  Notwithstanding  all  Russian 
male  and  female  efforts,  both  measures  were, 
however,  conducted  to  a  happy  issue.  Soon 
after  the  labours  of  the  Conference  of  London, 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Lieven  were  recalled 
to  St.  Petersburgh.  Monsieur  de  Lieven  was 
appointed  governor  and  tutor  of  the  Czare- 
witch  (now  Emperor),  and  with  that  Imperial 
Prince  made  the  tour  of  a  great  part  of  Southern 
Europe.  At  Rome  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden 
illness,  of  which  he  died  on  the  10th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1839.  After  the  decease  of  her  husband, 
Madame  de  Lieven  could  not  remain  idle. 
She  established  herself  in  1  aris  in  1839  and 
1840,  in  a  large  and  liandsome  mansion,  and 
congregated  about  her  the  chief  uoHtical  and 
literaiT  celebrities  of  France.  In  her  boudoira 
the  prmcipal  business  of  the  Russian  Embassy 
was  done.  She  had  her  correspondents  and 
her  ojfi'ies  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  the 
information  obtained  from  them  was  for- 
warded either  to  her  brother,  the  Minister  of 
the  Russian  Police,  the  General  Aide-de-camp 
Benkendorf,  or  directly  to  the  Czar  himself. 
Alter  the  fall  of  Louis  Phillippe,  Madame  de 
Lieven  removed  her  diplomatic  office  to 
Brussels,  to  which  city  M.  Ghiizot,  by  way  of 
reciprocating  Madame  de  Lieven *8  London 
journey,  paid  a  visit.  But  neither  the  ex- 
French  ambassador  or  the  ex-Russian  ambas- 
sadress could  accomplish  their  respective  de- 
signs.— Abridged  from  tke  Morning  i*09t, 

Luiai  CuiiNA. 

Oct.  17.  At  Florence,  aged  61,  Lnigi  Ca- 
nina, an  eminent  architect  and  writer  on 
archteoli  )gy. 

Luigi  Canina  was  bom  at  Casale,  in  Pied- 
mont, on  October  24, 1796,  of  respectable  pa- 
rentage ;  his  father  was  a  lawyer  and  notary, 
and  placed  him,  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  as  a 
boarder  at  the  College  of  Valence,  then  un- 
der the  direction  of  his  imde,  Vincent  Ca- 
nina. He  studied  here  seven  years,  and  made 
great  proficiency,  especially  in  mathematics. 
Un  leaving  college,  in  1812,  he  joined,  as  a 
volunteer,  the  French  corps  of  Engineers, 
then  stationed  at  Alessandria,  in  which  he 
served  with  credit  until  the  restoration  of  the 
hoiise  of  Savoy  in  1814.     Dismissed  from  his  • 
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nrchiteptuiT,  nnd  with  bo  mnch  euccaa,  tint 
in  the  fullowinB  year  h«  gsincd  the  hononr- 
able  ileKire  of  l,aurBatc  in  Architoclnre  from 
the  Unicersity  of  Turin.  In  1818  the  Khin 
ofSarJi  .... 


who  . 


uon  frol 


enable  lliein  la  tiniah  thi'ir  education  in 
the  tine  arta  at  Home.  Only  those  who  love 
art  and  kxiow  Rome  can  risaliie  the  iinpres- 
■ion  whidi  was  inaile  br  Ihe  nusterpieces  of 
daiuieal  audqnityon  the  «ithu.''iailic  miud 
of  the  yoi I UR  architect.  He  give  biniselfup 
eamjiletvly  lo  the  stuJy  of  Ihe  ruins,  became 
abuirbed  in  the  queitliona  of  Itoman  topo- 
jtraphy  and  autiquities,  and  Uenodorward 
flieil  bis  nwidmce  at  Home.  The  BoFghcae 
family  have  the  lionoor  of  haTiiig  been  tlie 

in  thia  cai>»city  eainod  out  mvfral  im|)rove. 
meiits  in  the  ^uiiJa  of  tiipir  jtnburbaii  villa. 
But  the  lirBtemiJloyment  which  br.  a.ht  bim 
before  the  iiuhlicwas  hta  aiipoinlmtnit,  by 
Queen  Maria  ChHstina  of  8|>»in,  in  1836,  to 
anpennlenil  t'le  eica  ationa  being  oiade  at 
her  axj-euac  alTuscuhim  and  Veil.  Iliebean- 
tjful  woili  on  the  ails  and  reouini  of  theae 
anuient  eltirs  b  too  vrrll  kunwn  Iti  requira 
notic-e  here,  beyond  the  fact  tlial  it  was  pre- 
sented by  him  to  all  the  mvereignaof  Kurupa 
in  the  name  of  liur  Majentj,  and  procured 
him  the  first  of  hia  nianv  decor^i 


way  baek  on  October  IS,  and  wai  attuked 
the  same  evening  by  cramps  in  tliR  atomaefa, 
B  complaint  to  whirh  hia  ardetitaiy  life  ol 
atndy  had  made  him  liable.  1 1  e  thoukt  t< 
"  *  ■    ■         ne  BtTTOiBfnt 

■— -■   SiB  thi 

- .       .      .    Mgr 

)  Papal  Nuncio  at  tb'  Ttueai 
%  liaspiglioiti,  and  hia  otha 
^oretici,  gave  him  erery  a.>iiat 
fnHTidHhio  maM  Blight.  Dr 
'  — '■  phyaicisn,  sat  of 
.„  ,  BleBimph,  Ihe  Brai 
uilelligence  of  bis  illness,  and  left  tbe  mos' 
Bileiisi>o  practice  in  Home  to  miaiater  to  hit 
(rieiul ;  bnt  he  arriTcd  too  lain, 

Hia  body  was  iai  I  in  one  of  the  Tanlts  be 
neath  the  little  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
which  has  now  ar""^"~ '~'^ —  '"^  *■" 


veller. 


Cai.ina 


natitutioii"  in  Romp,  Paris,  ani 
London,  and  enjoyed  honorary  dep^a  frtm 
several  forei^  nnivenitiea.  He  waa  loadei 
with  decoratwna,  and  had  meired  an  orde 
of  knighthood  frum  almoit  every  aoiereie;) 
in  Europe,  except  Qneea  Victoria.  Thi 
Royal  Institqto  of  Kritiah  ArdiitecU  pre 
aeuted  bim,  in  IBW,  with  a  gold  medal,  whici 

he  plaeed    in   the  mm "^  ''""       

■  St.  Lnte. 


n  It  the   Roma] 


and  VI 


0  la 


ability  he  displayed 


le  din-ctioii  of  these 


led  to  bia  appointment 


0  Ro- 


ll of  Antiquitiea 
1  in  this  ntpacity  that  he  di« 
rei'ted  llie  nntoratinos  of  the  Culoawiim,  the 
r<^o|H'ninK  of  tlie  Apiii:in  Way  from  Koine  to 
llovillsi,  and  the  e  cavatiou  of  the  Uasiliea 
Uniti  iu  the  Roman  Forum.  In  June, 
18^,  he  was  enolleil  by  his  Holiness  in  the 
Ijibro  d'Ur>i  as  a  Roman  noble,  and  u  as  at 
the  same  time  appointed  President  of  the 
Capttoline  Munenin  ;  thia  was,  however,  in 
hia  CBKO  an  honorary  oflioe  only,  as  ho  re- 
nounced the  salary  attached  to  its  eiijiiymmt. 
In  Mny  last  he  was  named  architect  and  pre. 
Bidi'nt  of  the  commission  charged  with  the 
restoration  of  the  sucient  baths  of  Augustus 
and  Zenobia  in  the  Sulpliur  stream  of  the 
Albnla,  near  Hadrian's  villa,  at  Tivoli ;  and 
he  set  abimCtliis  congenial  task  witbeoinucb 
alacrity,  that  a  number  of  designs  and  plans 
were  eircuted  by  hia  own  baud  within  the 
month  following;  hut  they  were  to  bo  carried 
out  by  other  hands  than  uia.  He  liad  pro- 
miiied  tbe  Duke  of  Morthumberlaiid,  three 
■a  before,  to  design  fur  him  a  gallery  to 


hold  h 


rea  The  dnfce  invited  bim 
inter  in  Kngland.  He  wai 
Rome  at  first,  as  if  hu  had 


of  ('ardinal  AiitonellL  l^e  went,  and  enjoyed 
several  montlis  in  Kugland,  where  hia  atuin- 
ments  and  reputatiou  procured  him  a  Aattar- 
iug  leceptiCBi.    Ue  readied  Floranoe  on  hia 


Ihan  a,060  frtmcs.  Tbey  are  charaeleriKd 
perhaps,  rather  by  an  intimate  local  know 
ledge,  and  a  conBcientioaa  eaamination  of  th 
placiv  be  deBcribeg,  than  bj  a  high  degree  o 
critical  akill  in  the  nae  of  hu  anthoriliea ;  tn 
hia  eicellenciea  are  preciaaly  those  whid 

vrriter*  on  Komao  topogra^y.  Hia  prind 
pal  works  are  the  liuliraiimr  Tiniixin)*ki  t 
ll<ma  A«lif,,  M  F.<m  Anlir,:  C)i  FMifitU 
Hnma  Jxlu:;  with  viowa,  phuiB,  and  M«t< 
lationa,  and  place  him  baynid  dispute  at  tb 
head  of  the  modem  Italian  achool  of  Roma 
arch  lologi Gal  writera.  Hia  profsaaional  tki 
aa  an  architect  haa  tended  to  nuke  hia  worl 
of  a  more  pmctioil  tendency  thaa  moat  of  h 
predecessors,  and  to  lead  him  to  rely  on  tl 
itialeriat  rains  as  much  as  on  tbe  scatten 
passages  alluding  to  them  in  the  clasain. 
may  be  doubled  whether  any  except  mei 
scholars  will  r<'gard  this  aa  a  fault.  Tl 
writer  of  tlie  articU  H.^i  in  ■■  Smith's  Di 
lionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Googn^th] 
has  paid  him  a  higher  compliment,  by  tl 
general  ado|itiait  of  hia  views  and  argnoien 
throughout  ilia  controveraies  with  the  Ue 


The  Most  Rev.  Akchb^bhuf  Rlattbht 
Fth.  i.  At  Thurlca,  Ireland,  agal  i 
the  Moat  Rev.  MiulnutI  Shkttarv,  titul 
Ai-chbiHhoi)  iH  Caahel.  und  Bishop  uf  Eml' 
UichiLol  Slutteo'  wus  horn  in  Um  yanr  17t 
in  Ihu  town  o<  Tj|)]Kimry,of  rei|HBtableni 
pious  |>aiw>t2,  was  e  iucated  in  the  Abb 
School  of  Tipperary,  then  under  the  din 
tiou  of  Ihe  cmiuontacholarDr.C.arke.w 
wus  the  maiter,  in  languaga,  art,  and  ■ 
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enoe,  of  so  many  distinguished  mep.    Being 
first  intended  for  the  profession  of  the  law, 
Michael  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  at 
the  early  age  of  fifteen,  and  took  the  d^ree 
of  B.  A.  at  the  destined  time.     He  was,  per- 
haps, the  only  instance  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
pnest  or  prelate  having  been,  since  the  Re- 
Ibrmation,  an  alumnua  or  graduate  of  the 
Ihiblin  University.     Dr.  Slattery  re^fistored 
his  votes  for  the  members  of  the  University 
only  whore,  as  in  the  case  of  Lord  Flunket 
and  a  few  others.  Catholic    emancipaUun 
or  justice  to  Ireland  was  concerned.  Having, 
however,  soon  resolved  on  devoting  himself 
to    the    priesthood,  after    a   distuiguishcd 
courso  through  the  University,  he  entered 
the  college  of  Carlow,  where,  after  proceed- 
ing with  eclat  through  the  course  of  divinity, 
he  was  ordained  priest  in   the  year  1809. 
He  was  soon  after  appointed  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  the  same  college,  where  he 
became  the  bosom  friend  of  the  Right.  Rev. 
Dr.  Doyle ;  and  in  the  year  1815..  when  the 
Very  Rev.  Dr.  Staunton  was  president,  he 
was  presented,  by  the  students  of  the  chiss 
over  which  ho  preside<],  with  a  silver  cup,  as 
a  substantial  token  of  their  high  esteem  and 
affection. 

From  being  a  professor  in  Carlow  College, 
Dr.  Slattery  was  apiwintod  parish  piiest  of 
Ulla,  in  Uie  county  of  Limerick,  where  he 
discharged  the  pastoral  duties  with  great 
piety  for  two  years.  From  this  he  «  as  pro- 
moted to  the  p:uish  of  Borrisoloigh,  where, 
fi  >r  upwards  of  twenty  years,  he  exercised 
the  pastoral  charge  with  great  zeal  for  the 
glory  of  God,  the  promotion  of  religion,  and 
the  spiritual  advancement  of  the  flock  oon- 
fidetl  to  his  care.  From  this  p.irish  he  was 
elocted  by  the  voice  of  the  Irish  prelates,  in 
the  year  1833,  to  the  important  office  of 
President  of  the  Royal  College  of  St.  Patrick, 
Maynootb,  which  he  hold  for  only  nine 
months,  when  he  was  called  to  the  hier- 
archy of  Ireland  on  tho  demise  of  the  late 
Most  Kev.  Dr.  Luffan,  then  Archbishop  of 
Cashel.  Dr.  Slattery  was  almost  unani- 
mously elected  as  archbishop  by  the  votes 
of  the  clergy,  and  being  suusequently  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Holy  Bee,  his  grace  was 
consecrated  in  the  cathedral  of  Thurles  on 
February  24,  1834. 

The  noted  acts  of  th's  good  prelate  were 
varied,  ardent,  and  effective.  Like  his  bro- 
ther-prelate. Dr.  Doyle,  he  powerfully  con- 
tributed to  put  down  faction-fights,  j>arty 
processions,  and  lawless  combinations  of 
every  kind.  Dunn-.;  his  episcopacy,  although 
distinguished  for  great  milduesis  urbanity, 
and  compassion,  he  vigorously  opposed 
every  measure  injurious,  not  only  to  the  faith 
and  morals  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  to 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  country. 
Hence  ho  was  strenuously  opposed  to  **  the 
wings,"  to  tho  Veto,  to  the  pensioning  of 
the  clerg}',  to  the  Bequests  Act,  the  Queen's 
0)1  leges,  and  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Bill,  as  may  be  seen  det4iilo<l  in  his  grace's 
letters  and  statements  in  "  Battersby's  Ca- 
thoUc  Reiriatiy,"  from  1845  to  1850. 

Dr.  Slattery  actively  co  operated  with  other 
prelates  in  promoting  the  establishment  of 


the  Catholic  University  in  Ireland,  by  at- 
tendance at  the  meetings  of  the  committee 
in  Dublin,  his  own  subscriptions,  and  the  or- 
ganisation and  collection  of  subscriptions  for 
its  support  in  all  parts  of  his  diocese. 

Dr.  Slattenr  gave  a  brilliant  example  <^ 
charity  and  benevolence  in  their  best  and 
purest  sense.  The  father  of  the  poor,  the 
protector  of  the  orphan,  and  the  sustainer 
of  all  religious  houses,  charitable  institu- 
tions, and  societies  for  the  promotion  of  re- 
ligion, education,  and  piety,  his  grace  was 
beloved  and  esteemed. 

His  last  illness  commenced  on  Christmas* 
da^  with  a  low  fever,  which  lasted  for 
thirty- one  days,  after  which  a  gradual  de- 
cline set  in,  which  terminated  his  life. 

His  funeral  obsequies  were  attended  by 
the  ai>ostolic  delegate,  the  most  Rev.  Dr. 
CuUen  :  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh,  Bishop 
of  Kildare  and  Leighlin ;  nearly  all  the 
priests  of  his  diocese,  many  of  the  surround- 
ing dioceses,  and  by  immense  numbers  of 
the  hdty—TcMet. 


LiBUTBFAirT-GxirB&ix  Sib  Nathaniel 
Thoef,  C.B.,  K.H.,  KC.B. 

Jan,  28.  At  Upcot*house,  near  Taunton, 
Lieut.-6eneral  Sir  Nathaniel  Thorn,  K.C.I3., 
K.H.,  Colonel  of  the  Srd  Foot,  the  hist  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  stafl'-officers. 

Sir  Nathaniel  Thorn  accompanied  the  Bufib 
(3rd  regiment  of  Foot)  to  the  Peninsula  in 
August,  1808,  where  he  served  until  January, 
1809,  In  June  of  the  following  year  he  re- 
turned to  the  Peninsula,  and  commanded  the 
light  company  of  his  r^ment  at  the  battle 
of  Talavera.  He  was  an  officer  of  observa- 
tion in  Spanish  Estremadura  from  the  29th 
of  January  to  the  Srd  of  March,  1810,  from 
which  period  until  the  termination  of  that 
war  in  1814,  he  acted  as  Assistant-Quarter- 
master-General of  the  2nd  division  of  In- 
fantry, and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Ba- 
saco,  first  sie^e  of  badajoz.  battle  of  Albuera, 
actions  at  Arroyo  de  Molino  and  Almares, 
battles  of  Vittoria,  the  Pyrenees,  and  Nivelle^ 
battles  of  the  Nive  on  the  9th  and  18th  of 
December,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  was 
wonnded.  General  Thorn  was  also  in  the 
action  of  Garris,  battle  of  Orth^,  action  of 
Aire,  and  battle  of  Toulouse ;  he  embarked 
with  the  troops  from  Pordeaoz  to  Canada  in 
July,  1814,  as  an  Assistant-Quartermaster- 
General,  and  was  present  at  the  affiur  of 
Plattsburg,  had  a  horse  killed  under  him  at 
Albuera,  another  in  the  action  at  the  pass 
of  Maya,  and  a  third  in  the  action  of  the 
13th  of  December,  1813,  neai  I'ayonne.  He 
received  the  war-medal  with  ten  clasps.  The 
deceased  gentleman  obtained  the  colonelcy  of 
the  Buffi  in  Jnly,  1864.  He  was  fifty-five 
years  in  the  armr,  having  entered  as  ensign 
on  the  16th  of  October,  1802;  was  made 
lieutenant  on  the  26th  of  June,  1803 :  amtain, 
4th  of  January,  1810 ;  major,  Srd  of  March, 
1814;  lieutenant-colonel,  21st  June,  1817; 
colonel,  10th  of  January,  1837;  major-general, 
9th  of  November,  1846;  and  lientenant- 
genend,  20  Ji  of  Jtuie,  1864. 
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Colonel  Shobt. 

Jnn,  19. — At  his  re<»idence,  Odihanif  Hants, 
aj^d  68,  Charles  William  Short,  Esq.,  formerly 
Lieat-col.  ia  the  Coldstream  Guards. 

He  was  brother  to  the  present  Hishop  of 
Adelaide,  and  the  eldest  son  of  Charles  SItort, 
Esq.,  of  Woodlands,  Hants,  Clerk  of  the  Rules 
of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  Bencher  of 
the  Middle  Temple.    In  the  year  1814  he 
joined  the  Coldstream  Guards  as  an  ensign, 
and  in  that  regiment  he  continued  until  he 
quitted  the  army  in   1837,  a  captain   and 
lieutenant -(olonel.    He  .was    present    with 
the  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Quatre-Bras,  on 
the  16th  of  June,  1815,  and  at  the  bittle  of 
Warterloo  on  the  18th ;  and   in  both  these 
actions,  but  especially  the  latter,  the  Cold- 
stream Guards  took,  as  is    well  known,  a 
prominent  and  distinguished  part  -the  defence 
of  Mougoumont,  the  key  of    the  British  po- 
sition, having  been  successfully  maintained 
by  the  brigade  of  Giuirds  throughout  that 
memorable  battle.     He  continued  in  France 
with  the  army  of  occupation,  and  went  through 
the  campaign ;  but  with  that  campaign  his 
active  service  ceased.     During  the  remainder 
of  his  military  life,  however,  he  threw  himself 
with  characteristic  activity  and  energy  into 
the  cause  of  progress  and  improvement  in  the 
sphere  in  which  his  lot  was  cast  and  published 
several  treatises  on  military  subjects ;  among 
them  one,  a  translation  from  the  Geniian,  on 
outposts,  and  another  on  patrolling,  which 
rec<>ived  the  approbation  of  many  military 
authorities    among  others,  that  of  the  present 
Commander-in-chief:   and    even  as    late   as 
1853  he  published  a  little  work  in  connection 
with  military  duties,  which  he  entitled  V'atU 
Affcunit  of  the  usefulness  of  which  he  received 
from  many  military  men  most  satisfactory 
testimony.     Indeed,  up  to  his  death.  Colonel 
Short  not  only  cherished  warmly  the  rea)llec- 
tions  of  his  military  life,  but  continued  to  live 
on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  many  of 
his  old  comrades  in  the  Guards,  notwithstand- 
ing the  differences  of  opinion  which,  in  these 
days,  lapse  of  time  seems  to  bring  with  it, 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course*    Perhaps,  too, 
we  should  not  omit  to  record,  in  connectioB 
with-  this  period  of  his  life,  an  achievement 
not  a  little  characteristic  of  his  energy  and 
forethought,  namely,  his  having  been  the 
captain  and  "  stroke '  oar  in  the  famous  match 
rowed  and  gained  by  the  Guards'  Club,  against 
time,  from  Oxfonl  to  liondon,  in  1823.     He 
was  also  a  good  and  fearless  swimmer,  and  not 
only,  on  one  occasion,  in  St  James's  -  park, 
saved  a  person's  life,  but  published  a  little 
book  on  tne  art  or  science  or  natation. 

From  the  year  1837,  when  Colonel  Short 
quitted  the  army,  and  engaged  in  mercantile 

Sursuits,  his  life  became  more  immediately 
evotcd  to  works  of  charity  and  religion. 
Even  in  his  new  worldly  profession,  indeed, 
his  busy,  energetic  habits  speedily  shewed 
themselves ;  and  he  made  two  voyages  to  the 
West  Indies  «nd  back,  and  became  an  active 
director  of  the  Koyal  West  India  Mail  Steam- 
packet  Company.  But  his  time  was  not  the 
less  misparingly  given  to  the  many  works  of 
charity  which  came  in  his  way,  or  rather, 


which  he  fonnd  oat  for  himself.  Whilst  n* 
siding  in  Queen-square,  Westminister,  he  was 
an  attendant  at  the  chapel  in  theBroadway, 
Westminster,  then  in  a  very  dilapidated  Btftte^ 
and  quite  inadequate  for  the  aooommodation 
of  that  poor  and  populous  neighhoarhood. 
The  substitution  for  this  chapel  (^  the  present 
large,  handsome  church,  knoum  as  Chrisi 
Church,  Broadway,  and  the  erection  of  schools 
in  connection  with  it,  was  mainly  the  work 
of  Colonel  Short.  He  was  not  a  man  who 
could  give  largely  of  gold  for  building  churches 
and  sdiools ;  he  gaye  of  that  indeed,  freely, 
but  he  gave  also  what  was  better  -  his  time 
and  his  trouble.  Nor  was  this  aU.  In  that 
poverty-stricken  di8tric%  his  sympathy  and 
aid  was  freely  given  to  the  clergy  in  their 
diiiculties,  and  to  the  poor  in  their  distress; 
and  even  after  he  left  the  parish  be  still  con* 
tinned  to  co-operate  in  many  of  the  wodks 
that  had  formerly  engaged  him  there. 

In  18-i7  the  House  of  Charity  in  Rose- 
street,  Soho,  was  founded,  for  giving  to  per- 
sons reduced  by  misfortune  such  a  temporary 
shelter  as  might  enable  them  permanently  to 
recover  and  re-establish  themselves.  Colonel 
Short  joined  the  council  of  this  charity  soon 
after  its  foundation ;  and  to  his  indefatigable 
exertions  we  believe  it  has  been,  under 
Providence,  that  the  institution  has  owed  its 
present  establishment,  and  sudi  measure  of 
success  ns  has  attended  it.  It  is,  indeed,  with 
this  charity  that  his  friends  will  ever  most 
indentify  him.  It  occupied  a  prominent 
place  in  all  his  thoughts,  and  was  the  con- 
stant object  of  his  solicitude  and  exertions ; 
}ind  the  frequent  means  which  it  supplied  of 
introducing  to  him  deserving  cases  for  his  aid 
and  sympathy  in  other  ways,  led  to  continosl 
and  unceasing  deeds  of  real,  and  for  the  most 
part  well -deserved,  charity  and  kindness. 

In  1852  Colonel  Short  left  London,  and 
went  to  reside  at  OJiham.  Very  soon  after 
he  went  there  the  high  wooden  pevrs  in  the 
beautiful  old  parish  church  began  to  disap- 
pear. Colonel  Short  had  become  church- 
warden. Then  the  churdiyard  was  pat  in 
order,  and  soon  afterwards  a  quadrangle  of 
old  almshouses  near  the  diurch,  before  fast 
yerging  to  decay,  were  restored  and  reformed. 
And  we  believe  that  we  are  not  wrong  in 
saying  that  there  are  few  poor  peepte  in 
Odiham  who  will  not  feel  his  loss,  and  few 
charities  there  of  which  he  was  not  a  liberal 
and  active  supporter. 


The  Rev.  Wiluam  MAMNmo. 

Jan.  3.  Tho  Rov.  William  Manning,  Rec- 
tor of  Diss  and  Weoting,  in  the  ooimty  of 
Noi  folk,  aged  86. 

Mr.  Planning  was  bom  at  Broomo,  in  Nor- 
folk, on  the  30th  of  Sei)tombor,  1771.  His 
father,  who]  was  roctor  of  that  parish,  and 
of  Diss  also,  came  to  reside  at  the  latter 
place  in  1778,  and  there  tho  subject  of  our 

{)rtscnt  notice  spent  tho  greater  i>art  of  his 
ong,  useful,  and  blameless  life.  He  was  edu- 
cate<l  ut  Kiiifi:  Edward  s  Grammar  School 
in  Bury  St.  Kdiuuiurs,  and  at  Caius  and 
Gonville  College,   Cambrid^ife,  and   distin- 
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r*  hed  himself  at  both,  ranking  high  among 
Becker's  pupils  at  school,  and  proceed- 
ing niuth  Wrangler  at  the  matheraatictil  tri- 
pos iu  1793.  Oimbridge  offered  in  these 
days  little  encouragement  to  classical  pur- 
suits ;  but  Mr.  Manning  always  cherished 
tho  studios  of  his ycuth,  and  to  the  last  re- 
ferred vvith  zest  to  his  favourite  authors, 
Horace  and  Cicero.  Ho  became  Fellow  and 
tutor  of  his  college,  where  anion  z  his  private 

Supils  he  numbered  the  ex-Bishop  of  Lon- 
on,  and  was  among  the  earliest  to  recog- 
nuio  his  distinguLshed  abilities  ;  for  the  late 
Lord  Liverpool  having  applied  to  Mr,  Man- 
ning to  find  him  a  tutor  for  his  son,  he 
strongly  recommended  Mr.  Charles  James 
Blomfield,  of  Trinity  College  ;  and  this  ap- 
pointment, suppoitxl  as  it  was  by  his  lord- 
ship's great  learning  and  merits,  may  be  re- 
giirded  as  his  first  step  in  the  road  to  high 
preferment. 

In  1804  Mr.  Manning  was  presented  by 
tho  Master  and  Fellows  of  Caius  College  to 
the  Rectory  of  Weeting,  whi  -h  he  held  until 
the  time  of  bis  death,  and  in  1811  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  Rectory  of  Diss, 
completing  on  tho  day  of  his  decease  the  for- 
ty-sixth year  of  his  incumbency,  Li  this 
town  he  resided  nearly  half-a-century, — the 
friend,  benefactor,  and  pastor  of  two  genera- 
tions of  its  inhabitants. 

Of  the  universal  respect  and  esteem  in 
which  Mr.  Manning  was  held  by  tho  people 
among  whom  he  dwelt  so  long,  the  t  )wn  and 
its  neighbourhood  afforded  a  signal  instance 
on  the  (lay  of  his  funeral  It  was  observed 
as  a  day  of  public  mourning:  all  bus'ness 
was  suspended,  every  shop  w  as  closed,  and 
huntlreas  attended  their  revered  friond  to 
his  last  earthly  resting-place.  For  he  was 
one  of  whom  it  might  do  truly  said,  that 
"  wlien  tho  ear  heard  him,  it  blessed  him  ; 
and  when  the  eye  saw  him,  it  gave  ^^'itness 
to  liim." 

I'rom  tho  retirement  in  which  Mr.  Man- 
ning lived,  especially  in  his  later  years,  his 
rare  <iualitios  of  heart  and  mind  were  known 
to  comparatively  few  bevond  the  circle  of 
his  imme  iiate  friends.  Within  that  circle, 
"  tho  daily  beauty  of  his  life"  was  clearly 
felt  and  actively  impressive.  No  man's  judg- 
ment was  sounder  in  temporal  or  spiritual 
matters  ;  his  charity,  though  often  secretly 
bestowed,  was  large  and  unfailing ;  he  loved 
liis  own  Church,  but  was  tolerant  of  dis'^ent 
from  her,  and  he  had  no  delight  in  narrow- 
ing her  ways  or  restricting  her  iJrivileges. 
Those  who  heard  him  in  the  pulpit  can  tea- 
tity  to  tho  weight  and  impress! vencss  of  his 

{>rwaching,  ami  those  who  administered  pub- 
ic biL<<iness  with  him  can  speak  to  tho  pa- 
tience and  sagacity  with  which  he  uftod  evi- 
dence and  applied  tlie  law.  His  taste  in  lite- 
rature was  highly  cultivated  ;  the  amount  of 
knowledge  he  possossod  was  unsuspected  by 
those  whose  acquaintance  with  him  was 
casual,  for  it  was  too  often  concealed  by  his 
innate  modesty  of  nature.  Both  from  books 
and  society,  however,  ho  had,  in  a  loner  life, 
stored  up  a  funil  of  practical  and  speculative 
wisdom,  which  ren<iero<l  his  conversation  in- 
structive and  interesting  in  the  highest  de- 


gree. His  gracious  manners  made  him  a 
welcome  companion  in  all  societies,  but  per* 
haps  he  was  never  more  attractive  tnan 
when  he  unbent  himself  with  the  young,  the 
poor,  and  the  uninstructed. 

Mr.  Manning  married,  in  1812,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  and  co-heiross  of  the  Rev.  Mrilliam 
Sayers  Donne,  Rector  of  Colton ,  in  Norfolk, 
by  whom  he  leaves  two  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters. The  name  of  his  second  brother,  Tho- 
mas Manninff,  is  familiar  to  all  who  have 
read  Charles  Lamb's  correspondence,  and  is 
still  held  in  honour  by  the  tew  who  are  able 
to  appreciate  his  extensive  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  manners  and  languages 
of  the  East.  Neither  of  these  highly  gifted 
brothers  has,  unfortunately  for  the  world, 
left  any  permanent  record  in  print  of  his 
learning  and  abilities. 


Thomas  Fitzherbert,  Esq. 

Feb.  7.  At  his  residence,  Clarges-street, 
London,  aged  67,  Thomas  Fitzherbert,  Esq., 
of  Norbury-manor,  Derbyshire,  and  Swyn- 
nerton-park,  Staffordshire. 

Thomas  Fitcherbert,  Esq.,  who  was  the 
tenth  of  his  family  that  has  held  the  lord- 
ship of  tho  manor  of  Swynnerton,  and  the 
twenty-sixth  in  direct  succession  from  the 
first  of  his  name  who  held  the  manor  of 
Norbury,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Basil  Fitzherbert,  Esq.,  of  Swynnerton,  by 
Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  and  co-heiress 
of  the  late  James  Windsor- Keneage,  Esq.,  of 
Cadeby,  county  Lincoln,  and  Gatcombe,  Isle  of 
Wight.    He  was  bom  January  21, 1789,  and 
succeeded  to  tho  family  estates  on  tho  death 
of  his  father  in  November,  1799,    In  Julv, 
1809,  he  married  Mary  Anne  Sophia,  daugh- 
ter of  tho  late  John    Palmer   Chichester, 
Esq.,  of  Arlington -court,  near  Barnstaple, 
and  sister  of  the  late  Sir  John  Palme i'  Bruce 
Chichester,  Bart.,    M.P.     Mr.  litzherbert 
was  h  gh-sheriff  of  Staffordshire  in  1831, 
but,  as  far  as  we  know,  never  was  an  aspi- 
rant to  the  honours  or  burdens  of  public 
life.     He  had  by  his  mnrriage  an  only  son, 
Charles,  bom  in  1810.     The  family  of  Fitz- 
herbert is  one  of  those  which  has  always 
remained  faithful   to  the  Roman  Cathoho 
reli^on.     Its  name  first  appears  on  the  roll 
of  Battle  Abbey  J    the   1  itzhorberts  claim 
descent  fh>m  a  Norman  noble  named  Her- 
bert, who  accomoanied  William  the  Con- 
queror to  Englana.    In  the  year  11S6  {25th 
Henry  L)  we  find  William,  Prior  of  Tutbury, 
conferring  the  manor  of  Norbury  on  Wil- 
liam Fitzherbert,  by  charter  signed  with  his 
own  hand.     The  original  document,  which 
is  still  in  possession  of  the  family,  is  at- 
tested by  Robert  do  Ferrers,  Earl  of  Derby, 
the  superior  lord  of  Tutbury,  and  his  two 
sons,  Robert  and  WilUam  do  Ferrers,  the 
Lady  Hawisc,  his  wife,  the  Bishop  of  Lich- 
field, the  Abbot  of  Burton,  and  divers  other 
distinguished  personages.     .Among  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Fitzherbert  fii- 
mily  we  ought  here  to  specify  Sir  Anthony 
Fitzherbert,  Knight,  and  one  of  the  Justices 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  author  of  the 
celebrated    work  Ik  Naturd  Brevium,   to 
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which  Blackstone  refers  in  his  "Commen* 
tariea"  in  terms  of  high  respect.  Dying  in 
1538,  we  find  his  grandson,  William,  named 
in  loOO  bv  King  Charles  II.  as  one  of  the 
Knights  of  the  intended  Order  of  the  Royal 
Oak,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  faithfiil  ser- 
vices of  his  family  to  Charles  I.  Fifth  in 
succession  from  him  was  Mr.  Thomas  Fitz- 
herbert,  the  second  husband  of  the  cele- 
brated Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  whose  subseouent 
union  with  George  IV.  created  so  mucn  ex- 
citement at  the  time.  He  was  the  elder 
brother  of  Basil,  father  of  the  gentleman 
recently  deceased. 


RicHABD  Hitchcock,  Esq. 

Dec,  8, 1856.  At  Roundwot^d,  near  Dub- 
lin, aged  80,  Richard  Hitchcock,  Esq.,  of 
Trinity  Collega 

Irish  archaeology  has  sustained  a  heavy 
loss  in  the  decease  of  Mr.  Hitchcock,  who, 
although  young  in  years,  had  already  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  extraordinary  zeal 
and  untiring    labours    in    elucidating    the 
ancient  monumental  remains  of  his  country, 
and  more  especially  those   of  his  native 
county  of  Kerry.     These  he  explored  with 
an  amount  of  ardour  and  intense  devotion, 
as  well  as  intelligence,  and  illustrated  with  a 
minuteness  and  correctness  of  detail,  seldom 
equalled.     Following  in   the  steps  of  the 
South    Mimster    Antiquarian    Society,    his 
greater  opportunities  of  personal  research, 
arising  from  residence  in  his  earlier  years, 
and  predilection  in  those  more  advanced, 
enabled  him  to  discover  and  investigate  a 
varietur  of  remains  of  every  period,  which 
have  mcreascd  our  knowledge  of  this  most 
interesting  region  to  an  extent  not  easily 
appreciable.     In   the  world-forgotten  bye- 
ways  of  his  well  loved  Corkaguiny,  in  its  se- 
questered valleys  and  sea-girt  islands,  and 
on  the  lonely  shores  of  its  lakes  and  moun- 
tain-tarns, he  ever  loved  to  wander,  and  dis- 
inter from  long  netp^lect  and  oblivion  the  vene- 
rable monuments  of  his  country's  elder  time, 
or  to  recover  the  mystic  inscription  scored  on 
some  grey  Druidical  pillar-stone,  standing 
as  a  silent  sentinel  on  the  unfrequented 
moor,  or  concealed  in    the  dark   recesses 
of  some  fairy-haunted  crypt.    To  his  enthu- 
siastic mind  these  were  treasures  richer  than 
the  fabled  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides. 
His  researches  and  peculiar  fitness  for  such 
investigations  early  introduced  and  recom- 
mended Urn  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Graves, 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  whose  own  pur- 
suits, directed  in  a  similar  channel,  espe- 
cially in  connexion  with  the  monumental 
literature  of  primeval  Ireland,  rendered  the 
acquisitions  of  so  industrious  and  painstak- 
ing a  co-labourer  of  the  first  importance  and 
utility  to  him.    Aided  by  the  friendship  and 
valuable  infiuence  of  this  distinguished  scho- 
lar, Mr.  Hitchcock  obtained  a  situation  in 
the  college  library,  which  gave  him  advan- 
tages ana  opportunities  of  which,  with  cha- 
racteristic devotednesSfhe  thoroughly  availed 
himself,  and  for  a  few  i>ast  years  we  find  his 
name  prominently  before  the  Irish  reading 
public  in  every  publication  conneoted  with 


oar  national  antiquities.  As  an  active  sud 
zealous  member  of  the  Kilkenny  Archsolo- 
gical  Society,  his  demise  will  be  specially 
felt.  He  was  inde&tigable  in  recruiting  m 
that  body,  and  promoting  its  efficiency ;  to 
the  "Proceedings"  his  contributions  were 
numerous,  and  always  of  value.  Ho  was 
minutely  exact  in  all  he  wrote  or  published. 
His  correspondence  whs  extensive,  his  dili- 
gence untiring,  and  his  wish  to  be  useful  a 
pervading  sentiment.  His  researches  as  aa 
antiquary  were  practical  rather  than  specu- 
lative ;  his  opinions  were  always  well 
weighed  and  considered.  On  the  subject 
which  most  absorbed  his  enquiries — the 
Ogham  literature  of  ancient  Ireland — he 
early  formed  the  decided  conclusion  of  its 
pagan  origin.  In  the  search  for  inscriptions 
in  that  character  he  spared  no  amount  of 
labour  or  exertion  ;  his  ardent  spirit  was 
deterred  by  no  obstacle  ;  his  judgment  in 
their  examination,  and  accuracy  in  copying 
them,    was   unerring ;   his   discriminating 

Eowers  were  indeed  singularly  acute.  Had 
e  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  Irish  lan- 
gruage,  the  acquisitions  of  such  a  mind  in 
these  researches  would  have  been  of  the 
highest  advantage  in  arriving  at  decisive  re- 
sults. As  it  was,  his  death  will  leave  a 
blank  in  this  particular  field  of  investigation* 
not  easily  or  soon  to  be  filled  up.  How  he 
was  estimated  by  those  friends  who  knew 
and  appeciated  his  value  and  character,  may 
be  learned  from  the  regret  with  which  the 
announcement  of  his  death  was  received  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Koyal  Irisli  Aca- 
demy, when  Doctor  Graves  graceftilly  and 
feelingly  idluded  to  his  labours  and  prema- 
ture loss.  The  deceased  was  married,  and 
has  left  an  amiable  and  sorrowing  widow  to 
lament  his  demise. 


George  WnrrE,  Esq. 

Feb.  15.  At  Grantham,  Lincolnshire,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty-eight,  George 
White,  Esq.,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of 
White,  Johnston  and  White,  solicitors,  of 
Grantham,  and  from  being  the  oldest  legal 
practitioner  whose  name  is  exhibited  on  the 
rolls  in  the  coimty  of  Lincoln,  was  as  well 
known  as  he  was  respected  by  numerous 
friends  and  clients  in  tnat  part  of  England. 
He  had  resided  in  Orantbam  more  than 
sixty-seven  years,  and  twice  (in  1822  and 
1829)  served  the  office  of  **  alderman"  of  the 
borough  and  soke.  This  ancient  designa- 
tion or  the  chief  magistrate  has  now,  under 
the  regulation  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act, 
been  changed  into  that  of  "mayor  I"  For 
fifty  years  he  acted  as  one  of  the  ooroners 
of  the  county,  a  position  which  he  resigned 
about  fourteen  years  ago.  He  married,  firet, 
on  January  1, 1795,  Margaret,  only  daughter 
of  J.  Filkin,  Esq.,  M.D,  of  Nantwich.  by 
whom  he  had  one  son,  George  Thomas  White. 
Esq.,  barristor-at-law,  of  Dublin.  She  died 
on  March  12,  1796.  He  married,  secondly, 
on  February  18,  1812.  Ann,  eldest  daughter 
of  Francis  Thirkill,  Esq.,  town-clerk  of  Boston, 
who  survives  him.  By  this  marria^  he  had 
seven  children,  viz.,  three  who  died  in  in- 
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fancy ;  Francis  Thirklll,  who  married  Harriet, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  William  Garfitt, 
Eiitq.,  Banker,  of  Boston ;  John,  Rector  of 
Grayingham,  who  married  Emily,  fourth 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Boale  Post,  of  Bvdews- 
place,  near  Maidstone  ;  Robert  Azlack,  who 
marrie<l  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  Vice- 
admiral  Sir  Fairfax  Moresby,  K.C.B. ;  and 
Jane,  the  wife  of  Robert  Johnston,  Esc^.,  of 
Grantham.  To  the  last  Mr.  White  retained 
the  full  vigour  of  his  tine  intellect,  and  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  business  of  the  town ; 
in  purposes  of  public  utility  and  charity  he 
lai*gely  participated,  zealously  devoting  his 
time  and  contributing  from  his  purse  to 
their  support.  For  many  years  he  discharged 
the  duty  of  lay -secretary  to  the  local  asso- 
ciations, of  the  Society  for  promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge,  of  the  Sociey  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel,  and  of  several  other 
societies  connected  with  the  Kstabhshed 
Church.  He  was  not  merely  a  theoretic 
Churchman^  but  one  of  those  devout,  old- 
fiushioned  laymen,  like  Robert  Nelson  in 
former  days,  and  William  Stevens  and 
Joshua  Watson  in  our  own,  who  have  a- 
dorned  the  Christian  religion  as  professed  in 
the  Church  of  England  by  the  urbanity  of 
their  manners,  the  sparkling  cheerfulness 
of  their  conversation,  the  unostentatious 
hospitality  of  their  domestic  establishments, 
and  the  practical  benevolence  of  their  con- 
duct. He  Uved  in  the  faith  and  fear  of  God, 
and  has  descended  to  the  g^vo  enjoying 
the  affection  of  bis  children  and  children's 
children. 


S.  H.  Amphlbtt,  Esq. 

Jan.  28.  At  his  residence.  Heath-green, 
near  Birmingham,  aged  44,  Sajnuel  Holmden 
Amphlett,  surgeon  to  the  Birmingham 
General  Hospital. 

Mr.  Amphlett  was  second  son  of  the  Rev. 
Richard  Holmden  Amphlett,  of  Hadsor,  the 
descendant  of  an  old  and  highly  respected 
fiamily  in  the  county  of  Worcester ;  his  eldest 
brother  being  the  present  owner  of  Wych- 
bold-hall,  near  Stoitwioh,  and  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  ChsAcery-bar.  The 
subject  of  this  memoir  joined  the  medical 
profession  at  an  eariv  period  of  life,  in  the 
year  1829,  by  becoming  a  private  pupil  of 
the  late  Mr.  Alfred  Jukes,  of  the  staff  of  the 
General  Hospital,  in  ^diich  institution,  and 
the  Royal  School  of  Medicine,  be  subse- 
quently pursued  his  studies.  He  carried  off 
the  medal  in  the  class  of  the  Practice  of 
Physic,  then  presided  over  by  Professor  Eccles. 
Mr.  Amphlett  subsequently  paid  a  visit  to  the 
medical  schools  of  London,  Paris,  and  Edin- 
burgh, for  the  purpose  of  extending  his 
medical  knowledge,  and  soon  after  his  return 
to  Birmingham  was  appointed  Honorary 
Surgeon  to  the  General  Dispensary,  an  office 
which  he  held  for  about  six  years.  Two 
vacancies  having  about  that  time  occurred 
in  the  surgical  staff  of  the  General  Hospital, 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  Jukes  and  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Vaox,  Mr.  Amphlett  sucoe^led 


in  obtaining  one  of  the  vaeanoiefl,  in  con- 
junction wim  his  friend  Mr.  Crompton.  This 
important  appointment  he  held  up  to  the 
time  of  his  decease,  a  period  of  nearly  four- 
teen years,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  state 
that,  independently  of  the  great  interest  he 
took  in  the  general  welfare  of  the  institution, 
he  brought  to  bear  upon  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  kind  a  heart  and  generous  a  con- 
sideration lor  the  patients  committed  to  his 
charge  as  ever  characterized  a  member  of 
his  profession. 


CLERGY  DECEASED. 

Dee.  17.  At  Lagos,  coast  of  Afriea,  af^  42, 
the  Rev.  Jamet  Beale.  This  valuable  missionary 
had  been  onployed  by  the  Church  Misrionary 
Society,  as  one  of  its  agents  in  the  colony  of 
Sierra  Leone,  since  the  year  1836.  At  the  period 
when  he  first  sailed,  the  mortaUty  in  the  colony 
had  been  so  great  in  a  very  short  space  of  time, 
that  the  devotedness  of  this  admiraUe  missionary* 
and  of  some  others  who  were  with  him  at  the 
College  of  the  Church  Bfissionary  Society  at  Is- 
lington, in  thus  otfering  themselves  to  labour  at 
Sierra  Leone,  was  much  remarked  upon.  He 
was  spared,  however,  to  labour  there,  with  im- 
tiring  and  devoted  energy,  for  upwuds  of  twenty 
years,  returning  to  England  to  recruit  his  health 
twice  during  that  period.  Upon  the  occasion  of 
his  attempting  to  return  in  the  year  1852,  he  suf- 
fered a  most  perilous  ^p  wreck  on  the  African 
coast,  and  was  obUged  to  return  to  Sierra  Leime, 
where  he  remained  till  the  ensuing  year,  when 
he  reached  England  in  safety.  Mr.  Beide's  de- 
cease took  place  at  Lagos,  where  he  had  gone  for 
a  little  change  of  air.  Becoming  worse  soon  after 
bin  arrival,  Uie  missionaries,  the  Bev.  H.  Towns- 
end  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Crowter,  were  sent  for 
from  Abbeokouta  to  see  him.  The  surgeon  of 
H.M.8.  the  "  Bloodhound*'  rendered  him  also  all 
the  service  which  medical  skill  and  great  attention 
and  kindness  could  possibly  afford,  but  it  was  in 
vain ;  he  died  on  the  17th  December,  leaving  a 
widow  and  one  son  to  lament  thdr  loss. 

Jan.  12.  Dr.  Eli  Smithy  American  missionary. 
A  private  letter  from  Bdrout  announces  the 
deuth  of  Dr.  Smith,  the  oldest  member  of  the 
American  mission  in  that  Quarter.  He  was  en- 
gaged on  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
Arabic.  The  parts  which  are  partially  finished 
are  the  New  Testament,  the  Pentateuch,  and 
some  of  the  Prophets.  Of  these  there  have  been 
already  i..  jted  only  Genesis  and  Exodus,  and  a 
few  chapters  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew. 

Jmn.  21.  At  the  Rectory,  aged  62,  the  Ber. 
William  Henry  Walker^  B.A.  1819,  M.A.  1622, 
B.D.  1831,  late  Fellow  and  Bursar  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge,  Rector  of  Sickling  (1848), 
Nottinghumshire. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  70,  the  Rev.  William 
Thomas  StUt,  late  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Jan.  24.  At  Pimlico,  aged  60,  Dr.  Medhurst, 
the  eminent  missionarv,  having  landed  ftrom 
China  only  three  days  before,  in  a  state  of  ex- 
treme exhaustion.  Dr.  Medhurst  was  first  ap- 
pcdnted  to  China  in  1816,  and  consequently  spent 
forty  years  in  thai  important  portion  of  the  mis- 
sionary field,  in  which  he  became  the  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  Dr.  Morrison.  His  work,  pubUslied  in 
1838,  during  a  short  but  most  interesting  visit  to 
England,  on  the  State  and  Prospects  of  China 
with  reference  to  the  Spread  of  the  Gospel,  has 
become  a  text-book  of  all  who  take  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  evangelization  of  her  teeming  mil- 
hons;  and  the  inlcMrmation  which,  but  for  tiiis 
insomtable  dispensatkm,  he  could  have  been  able 
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at  the  present  crisis  to  impart  to  the  OoTemment 
as  well  as  to  the  Missionary  Society,  would  have 
been  most  valuable. 

Jan.  25.  Aged  43,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Thacker^ 
B.A.  1837,  M.A.  1840,  Senior  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Jan.  26.  Aged  83,  the  Itev.  William  Alexander 
Campbell  Durham,  B.A.  1799,  M.A.  1809,  Corpus 
Cbristi  College,  Cambridge,  Hector  of  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Peier,  Westcheap  (1837),  London. 

Jan.  27.  At  the  Vicarage,  aged  64,  the  Rev. 
Wiltshire  Stanton  Austin,  Vicar  of  Great  Bentley 
(1833),  Essex. 

At  Birkdale-park,  Southport,  aged  42,  the  Rev. 
Oeorge  Bamford,  M.A. 

Jan.  28.  At  Earl's  Gift,  county  of  Tyrone, 
aged  65,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Charles  Douglas, 
brother  to  the  Earl  of  Morton,  and  of  the  Hon. 
Col.  Pennant,  M.P. ;  and  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  3,  the 
Lauy  Elizabeth  Asshe,  sisier  to  Col.  Pennant  and 
the  deceased. 

Jan.  29.  At  Glasgow,  aged  55,  the  Rev.  James 
Smith,  M.A.,  of  Palace  New-road,  Lumbeth, 
author  of  *'The  Divine  Drama  of  History  and 
Civilization,"  and  many  other  literary  labours. 
He  had  edited  the  **  Family  Herald"  (London) 
firom  the  commenoement. 

Jan.  30.  At  Walmer,  Kent,  aged  57,  the  Rev. 
William  Cleminson,  B.A.  1821,  Queen's  College, 
Rector  of  Wasing  (1847),  Berkshire. 

Aged  66,  the  Rev.  Francis  William  Lodington, 
B.A.  1814,  M.A.  1817,  B.D.  1833,  formerly  Fellow 
of  Clare  College,  Cambrige,  Rector  of  Biington 
IT.  Bythom  and  Old  Weston,  Iluntingtonshire. 

Jan.  31.  At  Dunmow,  aged  73,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Morrison,  foi  thirty-nine  years  pastor  of  the 
Independent  Chapel  at  Stebbing. 

Lattly,  at  Cincinnati,  United  States,  the  Rev. 
John  Jones,  well  known  throughout  Wales  as 
Joues  of  Lhmgollen. 

The  Rev.  John  Datis,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Kilk- 
hampton  (1810),  and  Vicar  of  Poughill  (1810), 
Com  w  fl.ll 

The  Rev.  Arthur  William  Breedon,  B.A.  1844, 
M.A.  1847,  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  Rector  of 
Pangbourn  (1847),  Berks. 

At  Wallingham,  aged  63,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Hopkins,  Curate  of  South  Runcton  and  Holme, 
Norfolk. 

Feb.  1.  Hill-st.,  Gamethill,  aged  78,  the  Rev. 
John  Muir,  D.D.,  53  years  minister  of  St.  James's 
parish,  Glasgow. 

Feb.  3.  At  Bath,  aged  84,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Tickell,  M.A. 

At  Albano,  14  miles  from  Rome,  o/  gastric 
fever,  ihe  Rev.  Robert  Jsuac  Wilber/orce,  son  of 
the  late  William  Wilberforce,  esq.,  M.P.  for 
Yorkshire,  and  brother  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

At  the  Limes,  Tooting,  Surrey,  aged  29,  the 
Rev.  Walter  Jasper  Lee  Blunt,  late  of  Jamaica. 

Feb.  4.  At  Cheadle,  suddenly,  whilst  entering 
the  Newsroom,  the  Rev.  John  Pike  Jones,  B.A. 
1813,  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  Vicar  of 
Alveton  (1829),  Staffordshire,  and  Rector  of  But- 
terleigh  (1832),  Devon. 

At  the  Lodge,  Witham,  aged  27,  the  Rev. 
Frederick  Oarnham  Luard,  B.A.  1853,  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  third  son  of  W.  W.  Luard, 
esq.,  late  Curate  of  Bobbington,  Staffordshire. 

Feb.  5.  At  the  archiepiscopal  residence  in 
Thurles,  aged  79.  The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Slattery, 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Cashel. 

Feb.  9.  At  the  Parsonage,  Derby,  aged  45,  the 
Rev.  T.  A.  Scott,  M.A.,  inttimbent  of  St.  John's, 
Derby,  second  son  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Scott,  of 
Hull,  and  grandson  of  the  commentator. 

Feb.  10.  At  Fareham,  Hants,  aged  59,  the  ReV. 
William  Thresher. 

At  Malta,  the  Rev.  Oeorge  Wagner,  of  St. 
Stephen's  Church,  Brighton. 

Feb.  11.  The  Rev.  £.  Bartlett,  a  stranger  in 
Bath,  dropped  down  in  a  dying  state  outside  of 
North-parade.  At  the  inquest  on  the  body,  on 
Thursday  evening,  it  was  elicited  that  the  de- 


ceased, who  belongs  to  Exeter,  was  a  few  mi- 
nutes before  the  occurrence  in  conversation  with 
a  chairman  on  the  Parade,  apparently  in  the  foU 
enjoyment  of  health.  Mr.  Cburch,  surgeon,  de- 
poHsed  to  having  about  two  years  ago  been  con- 
sulted by  the  deceaed,  who  was  subject  to  an 
afi'ection  of  the  head  and  epileptic  lits.  Tho 
cause  of  death,  in  his  (pinion,  was  the  rupture  of 
some  vessel  either  near  the  brain  or  tbe  hi-art. 
The  jury  returned  a  verdict  uf  **Died  by  the 
visitutiun  ol  God." 

Feb.  13.  At  Topsham,  aged  62,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Thorp.  He  was  incumuent  of  the  pamh  31 
years. 

Feb.  14.  At  26,  Upper  Grosvenor-st.,  the  Rer. 
Arthur  Aiherly,  Vicar  of  Heavitree,  Devon. 

Feb.  15.  At  Bath,  aged  63,  the  Rev.  Chart f 
Taj//or,Rector  of  Biddisham,  near  Cross, Somerset. 

Feb.  16.  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Francis  Hotcard^ 
M.A.,  Rector  and  Vicar  of  Swords,  Dublin. 

Feb.  17.  At  Boldon,  aged  76,  the  Rev.  John 
Collinson,  honorary  canon  ot  Durham  and  Rector 
of  BuUlon. 

At  Bockleton,  Worcestershire,  aged  73,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Elton  Miller. 

Aged  69,  the  Very  Rev.  W.  R.  Lyall^  Dean  of 
Canterbury. 


DEATHS. 

ABBANQED  IS  OUBONOLOaiCAL  OBOBB. 

Oct.  19.  Aged  57,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Justice  of 
the  Peace  and  Coroner  of  the  city  of  Adelaide. 
Mr.  Stevenson  would,  if  he  had  lived  two  montha 
longer,  have  been  a  South  Australian  culonlst  of 
twenty  years'  standing.  He  arrived  out  Arom 
Englund  m  her  Majesty's  ship  Buffalo,  as  private 
secretary  to  Captain  Hlndmdrsh,  the  fit  at  Qover- 
nor  of  the  colony,  and  was  the  first  clerk  to  the 
Legislative  Council,  the  first  coroner,  and  one  of 
the  first  bench  of  magistrates.  Before  leaving 
England  he  had  been  an  extensive  contributor  to 
the  leading  columns  of  an  evening  newspaper, 
an  i  was  devoted  to  other  literary  pursuits.  H« 
was  editor  and  part  proprietor  of  the  first  news- 
paper in  the  colony,  the  **  South  Australian 
Gazette  and  Colonial.Register"  (now.the  ••  South 
Australian  Register,")  and  was  oonsequratlj 
**  the  father  of  the  South  Australian  press." 

Nov.  1.  At  Calcutta,  John  Dunbar,  esq.,  one 
of  the  Sudder  Judges,  second  son  of  tbe  late  the 
Hon.  Sir  Archibald  Dunbar,  Bart.,  of  NorthfleUL 
Elgin. 

Dec.  —  At  Outwell  Rectory,  Norfolk,  aged 
72,  Rosamond,  wife  of  the  Rev.  George  Dealcrj, 
Rector  of  Outwell. 

Dec.  3.  Killed,  at  Canton,  whilst  discharging 
his  professional  duties,  Wm.  Cowper,  esq.,  Capt., 
commanding  Royal  Engineers,  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Lieut. -Col.  Cowper,  Hon.  East  India  Com- 
pany's Bombay  Engineers. 

Dec.  9.  In  the  Persian  Gulf,  from  wounds  re- 
ceived the  same  day  in  storming  the  fort  of  Ba- 
shire,  aged  24,  Lieut.  M.  CorselUs  Utterson,  20th 
Regt.  B.N. I.,  second  son  of  the  late  Rev.  A.  O. 
Utterson,  Rector  of  Layer  Mamey,  Essex. 

In  action,  near  Bushire,  Lieut.-Col.  George 
Grenville  Malet,  commanding  3rd  Light  Caralry, 
fourth  son  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Warre  Malet, 
Bart. 

Dec.  10.  At  Bushire,  ftrom  wounds  reoeired 
the  previous  day,  in  storming  the  fort  at  that 
place,  aged  24,  Ideut.  Wm.  Blackburn  Warren, 
20th  Bombay  N.I.,  second  son  of  the  late  Lieut. 
Dawson  Warren,  Royal  ArtiUerr. 

Dec.  18.  At  New  York,  aged  ilS,  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Hanna  The  maiden  name  of  the  deceased  was 
M'Entee.  Shewasbom  in  the  county  of  Monaghan, 
Ireland,  in  the  year  1744,  and  went  to  America  in 
the  year  1808,  with  her  husband,  Thomas  UiUi- 
novan,  or  Hunna— for  it  appears  there  is 
mistake  about  the  family  name. 
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Dee.  21.  At  Mercara,  India,  aged  47,  Major 
H.  F.  GuAtard,  Superintendent  of  Coorg. 

Dec,  25.  At  Seftwich,  Cheshire,  aged  37, 
Thomasine,  wife  of  the  Bcv.  D.  Waller,  incum- 
bent of  Darebridge ;  also,  on  the  29th,  Ada  Tho- 
naasine,  his  infant  daughter. 

Dec.  26.  At  Clifton,  Bristol,  Brigadier-Gen. 
Dacres  Fitzherbert  £van»,  of  16th  Begt.  (Grena- 
diers;, H.E.I.C.S. 

Dec.  28.  In  Bombay  Harbour,  as  4th  ofBlcer  of 
the  ship  Vernon,  aged  19,  Francis  Henry,  eldest 
s(>n  of  William  Robinson,  esq.,  of  Oxford-lodge, 
Beading. 

Dec.  30.  At  Paris,  Lady  Maria  de  Fontanelle, 
sister  of  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

Dec.  31.  At  Killiney,  Lady  Betham,  widow  of 
Sir  Wm.  Betham,  Ulster  King-at-Arms.  De- 
ceased was  sister  to  the  present  Judge  Crampton, 
and  cuusin  to  Sir  Philip  Crampton,  Bart. 

At  Falkner-st.,  Liverpool,  aged  79,  Samuel 
Ridgway,  esq.,  late  Capt.  in  the  85th  Begt.  of 
Foot. 

At  his  residence,  Wilkinson-st.,  Sheffield,  aged 
56,  Mr.  Jonathan  Brammall,  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  travelling  representative  of 
tne  firm  of  Sanderson  Brothers  and  Co.,  steel 
manufacturers.  He  had  a  taste  for  literature, 
and  during  several  years  wrote  the  leading  po- 
litical articles  in  a  respectable  local  newspaper. 
He  was  a  life-member  of  the  British  Association ; 
and  his  name  is  mentioned  with  respec'  in  the 
"  Memoirs  of  Montgomery,"  and  in  the  preface 
to  Audubon's  "American  Ornithology.*'  He 
shared,  indeed,  as  he  deserved  to  do,  from  his 
intelligence,  integrity,  and  generosity,  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  all  who  knew  him,  eithM* 
in  his  commercial  or  social  character. 

Jan.  2.  At  Medway-villas,  Oillingham,  aged 
69,  Major  W.  A.  Rogers,  late  95th  Regt. 

Jan.  8.  At  Gwernhayled,  Mary,  eldest  dau.  of 
the  late  Phillips  Lloyd  Fletcher,  esq.,  of  Gwern- 
hayled, county  of  Flint,  and  widow  of  MajOT 
Walker,  of  the  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers. 

At  18,  Shcrrard-st.,  Golden-sq.,  aged  49,  Mr. 
Mark  Barnard,  a  solicitor,  who  committed  suicide 
by  cutting  his  throat. 

'Jan.  6.  In  Bethlehem  Hospital,  James  Lisk,  a 
criminal  lunatic,  who  was  tried  in  Dec.  1830,  and 
acquitted,  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  for  an  at- 
tempt on  the  life  of  ttie  late  Duke  of  Wellington, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  August  in  that  year. 
The  deceased  was  under  the  delusion  that  he  was 
a  prophet,  and  that  his  mission  was  to  accomplish 
the  death  of  the  late  illustrious  warrior  by  any 
me  ns  in  his  power. 

Jan.  7.  At  the  residence  of  R.  P.  Davis,  esq., 
Beflwelty-house,  Tredegar  Iron-works,  South 
Wales,  aged  35,  James  Bramwell,  esq.,  late  of 
Royal  Exchange-buildings,  London,  and  nephew 
of  the  late  Aid.  Thompson. 

Jan.  8.  At  East  Sutton-pl.,  near  Maidstone,  Sir 
Edmund  Filmer,  Bart.,  M.P.  Sir  Edmund  was 
representative  of  an  ancient  Kentish  family,  the 
which  has  held  large  possessions  and  exercised 
considerable  influence  m  the  county  for  the  last 
three  himdred  years.  He  was  the  son  of  Captain 
Filmer,  and  nephew  and  heir-at-law  of  the  Rev. 
Sir  John  Filmer,  Bart.,  whose  title  and  property 
he  inherited.  His  mother  was  the  widow  of  Sir 
W.  Geary,  Bart.,  and  mother  also  of  the  present 
Sir  W.  Geary  ;  and  two  of  her  sons  consequently 
inherited  the  highest  rank  of  commoners.  The 
late  Sir  Edmund  Filmer  was  bom  in  1809  ;  and 
in  1831  married  Miss  Helen  Munroe,  dau.  of  D. 
Munroc,  esq.,  ot  Quebec,  Canada.  He  succeeded 
his  uncle  in  the  baronetcy  in  1834,  and  in  March, 
1838,  on  the  resignation  in  his  favour  of  his  half- 
brother.  Sir  W.  Geary,  Bart.,— who  had  been 
elected  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  T.  Law  Hodges 
at  the  general  election  in  1837, — ^he  was  returned 
M.P.  for  West  Kent,  which  he  continued  to  re- 
present till  the  time  of  his  death.  Sir  Edmund  ia 
succeeded  in  the  baronetcy  by  his  eldest  son,  who 
attained  his  m^ority  in  1855.  In  politics,  the  late 
baronet  was  a  Conservative. 
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Jan.  10.  Aged  60,  Robert  Jones,  esq.,  late  of 
the  Com  Exchange,  Mark-lane,  and  Pearson's- 
wharf.  Shad  Thames,  Horselydown. 

AtBadbr-house,  Northamptonshire,  Mary  Ann, 
widow  of  Richard  J.  Uniacke,  esq.,  Judge  of  tiie 
Supreme  Court  of  Nova  Scotia. 

In  Crosier-st.,  Lambeth,  Mr.  Thomas  Hlggs, 
coroner  for  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  formerly 
for  many  years  deputy-coroner  for  Westminster. 
He  had  destroyed  himself  by  taking  oil  of  almonds. 
The  deceased  nas  for  many  years  labored  under 
some  distress  of  mind ;  and  it  appears  from  let- 
ters and  other  documents  found  in  the  bedroom 
of  the  deceased,  that  he  had  for  some  time  been 
suffering  from  illness  and  despondency.  An  in- 
dented inquisition  paper,  such  as  the  jurors  sign 
at  inquests,  was  found  hanging  to  the  top  of  de- 
ceased's bedstead,  which  contained  various  direc- 
tions in  deceased's  handwriting  as  to  the  carrying 
on  of  his  b  siness  in  case  of  severe  illness. 

Jan.  II.  At  Walton,  near  Chesterfield,  aged 
68,  Wm.  Waller,  esq.,  town-clerk  of  Chesterfield, 
(which  office  he  haa  filled  with  great  ability  and 
integrity  for  nearly  thirty  years,)  and  clerk  o;  the 
County  Court. 

At  Philadelphia,  U.S.,  Margaret  Fanny,  wife 
of  William  John  Birch,  esq.,  of  Pudlicdte-house, 
Oxfordshire. 

Of  typhus  fever,  Henrv  Marlin  Blake,  esq.,  of 
the  Heath,  co.  Mayo,  Ireland,  also  of  LisidufT,  oo. 
Galway,  and  formerly  of  Winfleld,  in  the  same 
county.    R.I.  P. 

Jan.  12.  At  Exeter,  Anna  Maria,  relict  of  John 
Cunningham,  esq.,  of  Castlebar,  and  dau.  of  the 
late  J.  B.  Lynch,  esq.,  Partry-house,  co.  Mayo, 
Ireland. 

At  Honiton,  Devon,  Anr^ie  Charlotte,  wife  of 
Capt.  J.  King,  H.M.'s  59th  Regt.,  Town-Mi^or 
of  Hong  Kong,  and  only  dau.  of  Col.  M'Pherson, 
C.B.,  Inspecting  Field  Officer  at  York. 

At  Sidmouth,  aged  22,  Clara  Maria,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Hon.  F.  J.  Shore,  H.E.I.C.S. 

At  Cranford-house,  Exmouth,  aged  92,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Brewer  Naylor. 

At  Wolvey,  Major  Baldwyn,  one  of  the  heroes 
of  the  Peninsular  War. 

At  Hampton-court  Palace,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Bradshaw. 

At  Park-st.,  Mile-end,  Annabella,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  William  Keedy,  minister  of  John  Knox 
Presbyterian  Church. 

At  Upper  George-st.,  Bryanston-so.,  Col.  Wil- 
liam Ovenden  Massy,  formerly  of  tne  Austrian 
Service. 

Jan.  13.  At  St.  Leonard's-on-Sea,  Major-Gen. 
William  Cox,  K.H.  He  was  a  very  dis  inguisbed 
officer,  having  served  in  the  old  95th  at  Copen- 
hagen, and  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Penin- 
sular war,  from  1808  to  1814,  receiving  three 
severe  wounds  during  the  war.  In  the  CaAre 
war  of  1835  he  had  the  command  of  a  division 
tmder  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban,  and  was  subse- 
<^uentlv  employed  in  Canada  during  the  insurrec- 
tion of  late  years. 

At  Tours,  France,  Col.  Jas.  Humphries  Wood, 
of  the  Royal  Artillery,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Sam. 
Wood,  esq.,  of  New  lands,  Berwickshire,  and  of 
Mrs.  Wood,  late  of  Higham-place,  Newcastle. 
AtTormore,  Isleof  Skye,  Alex.  Macdonald,  esq. 
At  Headington,  Oxon,  aged  73,  Celia,  dau.  of 
the  late  Edward  Cregoe,  esq.,  of  Trewithian, 
Cornwall. 

Aged  15,  Alfred  Thrupp,  youngest  surviving 
son  of  Jas.  Nightingale,  esq.,  J.P..  of  Kingston- 
upon-Thames,  and  grandson  of  tne  late  H.  £. 
Tnrupp.  esq.,  of  George-st.,  Portman-sq. 

Off  Algiers,  on  his  passage  from  India,  Joseph 
Harding,  esq.,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Jos.  Hard- 
ing, esq.,  of  East-end,  Finchley. 

At  Weir-cottage,  Maidenhead,  Berks,  aged  68, 
James  Hannen,  esq.,  formerly  of  Kings n  cod- 
lodge,  Dulwich. 

Jan.  14.  At  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law, 
Mr.  J.  M.  Stubbs,  St.  JohnVwood,  aged  60,  Cbaa. 
Daniel  Loveday,  esq.,  late  of  Cackfleld,  Sussex. 
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Bkirbeck,  aged  90,  Ann,  relict  of  the  late  Edmund 
Oldfield,  esq.,  of  Darby-hall,  Leake. 

Aged  19,  Bdward  Kaxon,  son  of  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward T.  Richards,  of  FarUngton,  Hants. 

Jan,  21.  In  Hanover-sq.,  London,  aged  59, 
Sir  Robert  Barlow,  Bart.,  one  of  the  Judges  of 
the  Native  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Cal- 
cutta, fourth  son  of  the  late  Sir  George  Hillars 
Barlow,  Bart.,  G.C.B. 

At  Hammersmith,  aged  74,  Thomas  Palmer, 
esq.,  55  years  in  the  Rolls  Cbapel  Office,  and  late 
an  Assistant  Keeper  of  the  Public  Records. 

At  Kensington-gardens-terr.,  Hyde-park,  aged 
60,  Daniel  De  Pass,  esq.,  formerly  of  Lynn. 

Mary  Julia,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Stephen 
'Wilkinson  Dowell,  Vicar  of  Gosfleld,  Essex. 

At  Putney,  aged  76,  C.  M.  Sola,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  ManorJiouse,  Sutton  Cburte- 
nay,  Thomas  West,  esq. 

Very  suddenly,  Sarah,  wife  of  Mr.  David  Lloyd 
Lewis,  Proprietor  and  Editor  of  the  "  Record," 
Water-street,  Rhyl. 

Jan.  22.  At  her  house,  in  the  South  Bailey, 
Durham,  aged  77,  Anne  Stote  Fox,  widow  of  Geo. 
Townshend  Fox,  esq. 

At  Clifton,  near  York,  aged  78,  Thoe.  Walker, 
esq.,  formerly  of  Heslington  Manor-honse. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Whitsbury,  aged  22,  Home 
Purvis,  Lieut,  in  H.M.'s  10th  Foot,  youngest  son 
of  the  Rev.  R.  F.  Purvis. 

At  Edinburgh,  Rich.  Whytock,  esq.,  of  Green- 
park. 

At  Sudburj',  aged  76.  George  Chawner,  es-j., 
many  years  h'igh-constable  of  Derbyshire. 

Catherine  Charlton,  dau.  of  Wm.  Chinner,  esq., 
of  the  Foxhills,  near  Wolverhampton. 

At  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  W.  C.  Selby, 
esq..  Town-house,  Ightham,  Kent,  aged  89,  Mrs. 
Anil  Wood. 

At  Edinburgh,  James  Thomas  Murray,  esq., 
writer  to  the  Signet. 

At  EUtead,  Surrey,  aged  83,  Anne,  widow  of 
the  late  Geo.  Juitt,  esq. 

At  the  Oaks,  Rock  Ferry,  Elizabeth,  widow  of 
Richard  Addi<on,  esq.,  of  Liverpool. 

In  Dublin,  aged  26,  Selina,  wife  of  Robert 
Howell,  esq.,  and  dau.  of  Capt.  C.  C.  Dent,  R.N. 

At  Brussels,  Conway,  second  son  of  C<A.  Horatio 
Walpole,  late  of  II.M.  39th  Regt. 

Jan.  23.  At  Ramsgate,  aged  77,  Grace  Callan- 
der, relict  of  Adm.  Sir  Murray  Maxwell,  K.C.B. 

At  Cheltenham,  Thos.  Kite,  esq.,  late  assistant- 
receiver  of  taxes  for  Hereford  and  South  Wales, 
and  for  many  years  previously  surveyor  of  taxes 
for  the  county  of  Dorset. 

At  Argjle-cottage,  Copeland-road,  Govan,near 
Glasgow.  Alex.  M'Kinlay,  eso.,  for  many  years 
manager  of  the  Shotts  Iron  Works,  Govan. 

At  the  Albion  Hotel,  Plymouth,  aged  25,  Fran. 
Lloyd,  esq.,  of  Bathurst,  River  Gambia.  The 
deceased  was  the  son  of  the  late  Capt.  Edward 
Lloyd,  who  went  out  to  AiHca  with  the  late 
Mungo  Park,  and  was  one  of  the  first  English 
settlers  at  Bathurst. 

Aged  46,  Francis  Jackson,  esq.,  late  Provost- 
Marshal-General  of  the  Island  of  Grenada,  third 
son  of  Joseph  Jackson,  esq.,  of  OrpingtpUj  Kent. 

At  Durh.im,  at  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law, 
Thomas  Marston,  esq..  South  Bailey,  aged  84, 
Mrs.  I^ke,  dau.  of  the  late  Crorier  Surtees,  esq., 
of  lledworth-house. 

At  Selaby-park,  Durham,  the  residence  of  his 
uncle,  WiTllam  Maude,  esq.,  aged  19,  Edward 
Egrcmont,  only  son  of  the  Rev.  Edwd.  Egremont, 
of  Wroxeter,  iikilop. 

At  8,  Royal-crescent,  Edinburgh,  Wm.  Flem- 
ing, esq.,  late  banker,  Edinburgh. 

C.  W.  Hardy,  esq..  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  Head  Master  of  the  Grammar-school, 
Thctford,  Norfolk. 

At  Wyfold-court,  Oxon,  George  David  Donkin, 
esq.,  the  only  son  of  the  late  Gen.  Sir  Rufaine 
Rhawe  Donkm,  K.C.B. 

In  Ludlow,  aged  65,  Anne,  relict  of  the  Rev. 
John  Bocke,  of  Clungunford-housc,  Salop. 


At  his  residence,  Paynton-ter.,  East  India- 
road,  London,  aged  59,  Capt.  Adam  Tule. 

Jan.  24.  At  Marlyns-house,  near  Guildford, 
Surrey,  aged  51,  John  Owen  Hart,  esq. 

At  whitehill,  Chester-le-Street,  aged  83,  John 
Cookson,  esq.,  Deputy-Lieut,  and  J.P.  for  the 
county  of  Durham.  He  was  the  head  of  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  respectable  families  connected 
with  the  commerce  of  Newcastle.  Mr.  Cookson 
was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Isaac  Cookson,  esq., 
sen.  proprietor  ofsome  of  the  most  extensive  bottle- 
works,'glass-works,  alkali-works,  andiron-works, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne.  At  his  father's  death, 
the  late  Isaac  Cookson,  esq.  jun.,  of  Meldon-park, 
brother  of  the  deceased,  continu^  to  carry  on 
several  of  these  various  establishments ;  while 
Mr.  John  Cookson  devoted  his  attention  to  the 
manufacture  of  bottles  at  his  works.  Bill-quay ; 
and  later  still,  built  the  immense  bond  ware- 
houses which  lie  between  the  Close  and  Han- 
over-st. 

At  Florence,  the  Marquis  Ferdinando  Incontri, 
who  married  a  few  year^  since  Miss  D'Arcy  Ir- 
vine, sister  of  the  Viscountess  Dungannon. 

At  Malvern,  Capt.  George  Coare,  of  the  60th 
Regt.  Benifal  N.I.,  eldest  son  of  George  C(Mure, 
esq.,  of  Heavitree. 

Aged  68,  Martha,  relict  of  the  late  A.  E.  Orpen, 
esq.,  M.D.,  of  Cork,  and  second  dau.  of  the  late 
Sir  James  Chatterton,  Bart. 

At  Paris,  aged  38,  Eliza,  wife  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Ford,  Rector  of  Old  Romney,  leaving  sevoi  young 
children. 

At  Grandborongh,  aged  82,  Mr^.  EUen  Hoyle, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  James  Hoyle,  esq.,  of 
the  Rhoyd,  near  Halifax. 

At  his  residence,  Buckingham-pl.,  Brighton, 
Maj.  John  Micklethwait,  late  of  the  12th  Royal 
Lancers. 

In  St.  John-st.,  Hereford,  aged  88,  Mary,  r  lict 
of  John  Bodenham,  esq.,  formerly  of  Grove-house, 
near  Presteign,  Radnorshire. 

Aged  44,  Mnj.  Alfred  Cooper  Hutchinson,  late 
of  the  Bengal  Artillery. 

Aged  65,  Charles  Brown,  esq-,  of  Coed-trefe, 
Myfod,  Montgomeryshire. 

Jan.  25.  At  the  Abbey-house,  Glastonbury, 
the  Dowager  Lady  Lethbridge. 

At  West  Ham,  Essex,  aged  29,  Elizabeth  Clara, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Nathaniel  Grew,  esq. 

Aged  74,  Margaretta,  relict  of  Robert  Pratt, 
esq.,  of  Norwich. 

At  Aston  Abbott's-honse,  near  Aylesbury,  aged 
40,  Ann,  wife  of  Rear-Adm.  Sir  James  Clark 
Ro-8. 

Suddenly,  at  Bfiddlefleld-house,  Leith-walk, 
Edinburgh,  Margaret  Fife,  widow  of  Dr.  Andrew 
KedsUe,  H.E.I.C.S. 

At  Cheadle  Rectory,  Cheshire,  aged  70|,  Mary 
Ann,  wife  of  James  Cummings,  Mq.,  late  of  Ly- 
tham. 

At  Aberdeen,  aged  83,  Margaret,  widow  of  the 
late  William  Farquharson,  esq.,  of  Monaltrie. 

Jan.  26.  At  Aberdeen,  aged  63,  William  Catto, 
esq.,  merchant  and  shipowner. 

At  Hammersmith,  aged  69,  Marianne,  wife  of 
Leigh  Hunt,  esq. 

At  Grovesnor-sq.,  the  Hon.  Clara  Louisa  Van- 
neck,  second  dau.  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Hun- 
tingfield. 

At  the  Oreenway,  Gloucestershire,  aged  79, 
Harriet,  relict  of  James  Blackman,  c»q.,  M.D., 
of  Ramsbury,  Wilts. 

At  Upper  Harley-st.,  Mary,  the  wife  of  John 
Strutt,  esq. 

At  Wellington-villa,  PortobeUo,  Capt.  William 
Lowe,  Indian  Navy,  j 

At  his  residence,  Hamilton-terrace,  St.  John's- 
wood,  agfd  32,  Peter  Tindall,  jun.,  esq. 

At  Malta,  aged  40,  Juliana  La>titia,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Edward  Henry  Landon,  eldest  dau.  of  James 
Birch,  Capt.  R.  E. 

At  Penicuik,  aged  100,  Margaret  Portena,  who 
retained  the  full  use  of  her  naturally  stroag  in- 
tellect to  the  last. 
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Jan.  27.  At  Hoole-house,  Cheshire,  aged  86, 
Eliza,  widow  of  Gen.  Sir  John  Delree  Bronghton, 
seventh  haronet  of  Brouehton-hall,  Staffordshire, 
and  Doddington-park,  Cheshire,  and  eldest  dau. 
of  the  late  Philip  E^rerton,  esq.,  of  Egerton  and 
Oulton-park,  Cheshire. 

At  her  residence,  St.  David's-hill,  ag^ed  80, 
Susanna,  wife  of  the  late  John  Holman  King- 
don,  esq. 

At  Elgin,  N.  B.,  Mrs.  CouU,  relict  of  James 
Coull,  M.D.,  of  Ashgrove,  and  dau.  of  the  late 
S.r  Alexander  Dunbar,  Bart.,  and  the  Hon.  Lady 
Dunbar,  of  Northfield  and  Duffus. 

At  Royal-ter.,  Kamsgate,  aged  77,  Catherine, 
widow  of  Richard  Mathews,  esq. ,  of  Wargrave, 
near  Henley-on-Thames. 

In  the  Aylesbury  Union,  aged  104,  Mary  Mas- 
teri»,  known  as  '  Dame  Masters.'  She  has  loft 
survivors  to  the  fifth  generation.  She  retained 
her  faculties  until  a  short  time  before  her  death, 
and  talked  freely  of  days  gone  bv  to  her  daughter 
and  granddaughter,  who  paid  her  a  visit  last 
Christmas— the  former  being  in  the  seventy- 
first,  und  the  latter  in  the  fllty-first  years  of  their 
ages. 

Aged  79,  J.  Evans,  e«q.,  Ruabon. 

At  Great  Hay,  Lamer  ton,  aged  70,  Richard 
Rowe,  esq. 

At  Coldstream,  Isabella  Turnbull,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Thomson. 

At  Nuneat(»n,  of  consumption,  aged  17,  Wil- 
liam, eldest  son  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Craddock,  solicitor, 
and  late  of  the  6th  Regt.  of  Foot. 

At  Fore'«t-hil1,  Sydenham,  of  acute  bronchitis, 
aged  88,  John  Goldbam,  esq. 

At  his  house,  Old  Brompton,  London,  suddenly, 
in  his  chair,  Hugh  Stark,  esq.,  late  As^dstant- 
Sscretai  7,  India  Board.  Mr.  Stark  had  tervcd  up- 
wards  ot  fifty  years  in  that  office. 

At  Abeideen,  aged  84,  Francis  Gordon,  esq.,  of 
Craig  and  Kincardine. 

Mary  Ann,  -wife  of  William  Wenman,  esq.,  of 
Newbridge,  near  Wolverhampton. 

In  Montagu-st.,  Russcll-sq.,  aged  72,  Edward 
Whitmore,  esq. 

At  London,  aged  34,  Dr.  James  C.  Watson, 
H.E.LC.S.,  Bengal  Presidency. 

Jan.  28.  At  Holne  Cot,  Devon,  aged  65,  Wil- 
liam Wingfleld  Yates,  esq.,  formerly  of  Patk- 
ficld,  Staff  rdshire,  and  Capt.  in  the  47th  Regt. 
through  the  Peninsular  War. 

At  Torquay,  aged  4,  Lilias  Emma,  the  youngest 
dau.  of  Col.  Lethbridge,  H.E.I.C.S. 

Aged  62,  Lieut.  G.  R.  Taylor,  R.X.,  Liverpool. 

At  Abingdon,  Berk.-*,  ag^d  74,  Ann,  relict  of 
the  late  John  Kent,  eso. 

At  Upton-pl.,  Stratrord,  Essex,  aged  39,  0. 
Ernest  Hadden,  esq. 

At  Foxlydiate-house,  near  Bromsgrove,  aged 
66,  Lucy  Favoritta,  relict  of  Panton  Corbctt,  esq., 
of  Longnor-hall,  Shropshire. 

Jan.  29.  At  Little  Torrington,  aged  73,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Prust,  sister  of  Bartholomew  Prust, 
esq.,  J. P.,  Woolfardisworthv. 

At  Edinburgh,  aged  31,  Frederick  Sadlier 
Bruere,  esq.,  youngest  son  of  the  late  W.  S. 
Bruere,  esq.,  and  Capt.  in  ILM.'s  43rd  Regt. 
Light  Infantry. 

At  Park-ter.,  Upper  Bristol-road,  aged  107, 
Ann  Lewis,  retaining  to  the  last  all  her  facul'ies 
with  the  exception  or  her  sight,  of  which  she  haid 
been  deprived  for  the  lust  fourteen  years. 

At  Devonshire-ter.,  Hyde-park,  aged  72,  Geor- 
giana  Ix)uisa,  widow  of  WiUiam  Lorance  Rogers, 
esq. 

At  his  residence,  Warwick-st.,  Ix)ndon,  Wil- 
liam Jones,  esq.,  of  Broom-hall,  and  late«'f  Tscy- 
borhen,  Carnarvunshire,  havijig  survived  the 
late  Rowland  Jone>«,  esq.,  only  two  months. 

At  Budlcigh  Salterton,  where  she  had  gone  for 
change  of  air,  aged  41,  Lydia,  wife  of  Henry 
Ilayman,  esq.,  of  Ottery  8t.  Mary. 

Suddenly,  aged  68,  Mary,  wife  of  C.  C.  Col- 
chester, esq.,  of  Denmark-hill. 

At  Coppull,  near  Wigan,  Mrs.  Norris  (late 


KTiss  Darie),  the  heroine  of  the  Burgh^tell  { 
private  asylum  at  Chorley,  Lancashire)  rt<^ 
meiit,  which  created  such  an  extraordinary  sei 
sation  about  eight  years  ago.  Since  her  niarriaf 
she  has  been  living  with  her  husband,  Mr.  Ell 
Norris,  at  Coppull,  and  has  fulfilled  the  duties  1 
a  wile  and  a  mother  in  an  exemplary  manne 
and  had  won  the  esteem  and  sympathy  of 
numerous  circle.  The  case  of  this  laiy,  who  m 
confined  several  years  in  Burgh-hall,  affords 
notable  instance*  of  abuses  to  which  priyai 
a.'^ylums  may  be  perverted.  Mrs.  Norris  hs 
left  a  family  of  three  children. 

Jan.  80.  At  Wejinouth,  aged  68,  Mary,  wido 
of  L  eut.-Col.  J.  A.  Schreiber,  of  the  Hill-hoiu 
Melton,  Suffolk,  and  youngest  dan.  of  the  late  ' 
W  .re,  esq.,  of  Woodfort,  near  Mallow. 

Aged  63.  At  the  house  of  her  brother,  Orori 
terrace.  Kentish-town,  Catharine,  only  survivii 
dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Seddon,  esq.,  of  Alder 
gate-st. 

At  Mount  Radford,  aged  74,  Edward  Gichar 
esq.,  a  retiied  officer  of  the  4th  (King's  Owi 
Regiment  of  Infantry. 

At  her  residence,  Molesworth-pl.,  Kentisl 
town,  aged  60.  Margaret,  widow  of  Capt.  Williai 
Grucbcr  Douglas,  (22nd  Regt.) 

At  Woodside-house,  Southsea,  aged  77,  Gei 
George  Jones,  many  years  commandant  of  tl 
Portsmouth  Division  of  Royal  Marines. 

Suddenly,  at  the  residence  of  his  uncle,  Majn 
Gen.  Wiitich,  Bonn,  aged  17,  Atigiistus  Edwan 
third  son  of  the  late  William  Wlttich,  esq.,  < 
University  College,  London. 

At  Old  Charlton,  Kent,  aged  31,  Edward  De 
pratt,  esq.,  of  the  Indian  Navy. 

At  Mllford-pl.,  Vassal-road,  North  Brixtoi 
Sarah,  relict  of  Richard  Hanbury,  esq.,  fonnerl 
of  Stamford-hill. 

At  the  Manor-house,  Chesterfield,  aged  6 
John  Cutts,  esq.,  solicitor. 

At  Lavender-villas,  Wandsworth-road,  Louis 
wife  of  Edward  Ward  Lower,  esq. 

At  Sloane-st.,  aged  53,  Mary  Anne,  wife  of  M 
R.  K.  Lane,  solicitor. 

At  Bclgrave-pl.,  Wandsworth-road,  aged  & 
Henry  Anther,  esq. 

Aged  78,  Catherine  Ann,  relict  of  Nathani 
Fowler,  esq.,  late  of  Pontefhurt,  Yorkshire. 

At  his  residence,  the  Knapp,  Charlton  King 
Gloucestershire,  aged  53,  R(,bert  Curry,  esq 
brother  of  the  late  Admiral  Curry,  C.B. 

Jan.  31.  At  the  residence  of  her  brothe 
Geo.  Barker,  esq.,  Brompton-sq.,  London,  agt 
43,  Anne,  wife  of  the  Hon.  Hcys  Tumour,  br 
ther  of  the  Earl  of  Winterton. 

Edward  Reader  Hanbury,  youngest  son  of  tl 
late  John  Hanbury,  esq.,  of  Roe  Head-hooa 
Mlrfield,  Yorkshire. 

At  Bristol,  after  a  short  illness,  aged  70,  Isai 
Rouch,  esq. 

Aged  66,  Robert  Hyett,  esq.,  of  the  Bank 
England. 

At  Lisbon,  aged  70,  Charlotte,  relict  of  Roh 
Lucas,  esq. 

At  her  son*s,  aged  83,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  J. 
Wigg,  esq.,  late  of  Wymondham. 

At  Cairo,  aged  21,  Elizabeth,  eldest  dan. 
Wm.  Jackson,  esq  ,  M.P. 

At  Surbiton-hill,  Surrey,  aped  81,  Willis 
Miller,  esq.,  Lieut.  Bengal  Artillery. 

Aged  54,  Peter  Richard  Dewsbury,  esq., 
Tring,  Herts. 

At  Eynsham,  Oxon,  aged  93,  Mrs.  Marti 
Jenkins,  widow  of  Edward  Jenkins,   eeq., 
Brighton,  Sussex. 

Aged  80,  Samuel  Williams  Fuller,  of  Rathbon 
pi.,  Oxford-st. 

At  Antwerp,  aged  70,  J.  G.  Rucker,  esq. 

In  the  strong  affection  of  her  family,  at  Ne 
Ormond-st.,  aged  80,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Jol 
Pitman,  esq. 

At  OIa<(gow,  aged  47,  George  M.  Darley,  es 
Mr.  Darley  was  for  about  thirty  years  connect* 
with  the  "Glasgow  Satordaj  Post,'*  and,  aim 
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1S40,  «M  of  Its  proi^rieton.  ''BlsdiseiiMlwd 
its  seat  In  the  head,  and  his  has  been  one  of 
those  oases,  apparently  heooming  more  frequent 
in  the  present  4ay,  which  shew  that  there  are 
Umits  beyond  which  a  bndn  of  even  the  firmest 
testore  cannot  be  strained  with  impnnitv.** 

Lately.  At  Hexham,  aged  110,  John  Bell. 
He  was  the  eldest  of  10  ehildren ;  the  yoongest, 
his  brother  Joseph,  hayinir  been  bom  in  the  year 
in  which  the  battle  of  Hexham  Riot  (in  resistance 
to  the  ballot  for  the  militia,  by  which  three 
of  the  militia  and  abore  forty  of  the  people  were 
killed,  and  great  numbers  were  womided)  was 
fought,  and  Old  John  Bell  always  stated,  when 
questioned  as  to  his  age,  that  he  was  ploughing 
in  Hextiamshire  on  the  day  of  the  riot  (9th 
March,  1761.)  Old  John  married  early  in  Wb, 
and  had  10  children,  8  of  whom  are  now  liring : 
41  grand-children ;  60  neat  grand-children ;  and 
2  great-great-grandcbudren,  both  of  them  now 
Hying.  Old  John  Bell,  although  brought  up 
as  a  fanner,  carried  his  kegs  aoross  the  Borders, 
a  noted  smu^ler,  and  oomd  tell  of  his  exploits 
and  narrow  escapes  bo'h  by  flood  and  fell.  He 
appears  throughout  to  haTO  been  exoeedingly 
temperate,  as  legards  both  eating  and  drinking, 
and  his  mental  and  bodily  powers  were  equally 
extraordinary,  considering  his  great  age.  In 
height  he  was  below  the  mkldle  sue,  and  slender, 
but  looked  what  is  generallr  termt-d  wirr.  In- 
offensire  through  life,  he  has  departed  ftrom 
among  us  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.— 
Northern  Daily  Sxpre$9, 

Last  week,  Edward  Joseph  Canning,  esq.,  the 
last  male  representatiye  of  the  ancient  family  of 
the  Cannings  of  Foxcote,  Warwiekshire,  who 
trace  their  descent  in  an  unbroken  line  up  to  an 
ancestor  of  the  celebrated  William  Cannynge, 
the  "  pious  founder  of  St.  Mary  RedcUfliD  Church 
in  Bristol.**  He  was  formerly  Uent.  in  the  88rd 
Kegt.  of  Foot,  and  was  so  sererely  wounded  in 
the  unsuceeassftil  attack  upon  Bergen-op-Zoom, 
March  8,  1814,  that  he  was  incapacitated  firom 
ftiriher  active  serriee. 

At  her  residence,  Woolwich  Common,  aged  80, 
Jane  Theodosia,  Lady  Webb,  widow  of  Sir  John 
Webb,  C.B.,  K  C.H.,  late  Director-Oen» of  the 
Ordnance  Medical  Department. 

At  the  Union  Workhouse,  Saifhm  Walden, 
aged  100,  Martha  Gasooyne.  widow.  Her  hus- 
band was  a  pedlar,  and  it  is  beliered  he  was  exe- 
cuted for  horse-stealing  many  years  ago.  She 
had  slept  under  a  tent  the  greater  part  of  her 
life. 

At  Leith,  retired,  Bear-Admiral  James  Steren- 
son.  This  officer  made  prise  of  two  priyateers, 
and  accompanied  the  expedititms  to  Copenhagen 
and  Walcheren. 

At  the  Caxton  Union,  Cambridge,  aged  108, 
James  Mills,  for  many  years  resident  in  the  parish 
of  Kingston.  He  was  well  known  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood as  a  hawker  of  wicker  baskets,  sicTes, 
&c.  He  lived  to  see  his  dcRoendants  unto  the 
flfUi  generation,  and  possessed  all  his  faculties  up 
to  within  a  short  period  of  his  death. 

At  Boreham,  Essex,  Abraham  Choat,  known 
as  **  Blind  Abraham,"  quite  a  character  in  his 
way  in  the  district,  for  the  readiness  and  precision 
with  which,  though  blind,  he  would  find  his  way 
along  any  roads  and  to  all  wr\»  of  pUoes  for 
miles  around.  It  is  recorded  amongst  the  tra- 
ditions of  his  doings,  that  one  night  a  trayeUer 
found  himself  benighted  at  Witham,  and  awed 
by  the  pitchy  darkness,  dared  not  undertake  the 
journey,  when  Abraham  was  hired  to  driye  him, 
and  the  passenger  was  totally  unconseions  of  the 
care  and  guidance  to  which  he  was  intrusted  till 
he  was  landed  safely  at  the  old  "Black  Boy,»* 
when  the  blind  driyer  was  rewarded  with  a 
soyereign.  He  also  could  find  his  way  without 
hesitatfon  into  any  shop  in  CheUnsford  to  wbieh 
he  was  directed. 

At  Brechin,  aged  90,  Mr.  John  Spalding,  who 


redded  in  the  tJ^ver  Tteeffients.  John  was  at 
the  battle  of  Campexdown,  and  took  part  in  other 
engagements,  for  wliidi  he  receiyed  a  medal  and 
seyeral  clasps.  He  was  about  the  last  suryiying 
who  fought  with  Lord  Duncan  at  that  mamorabI« 
engagement. 

jM.  1.  At  Wemnston-eq.,  HastSBgi,  aged  tt, 
Bothes  Lennox  Dunbar,  late  Cant.  43nd  Hi^- 
landers,  second  suryiying  son  of  ttw  late  ^m 
Dunbar,  esq ,  H.E.I.C.  CiyU  Seryiot. 

At  Betchworth-home,  Surrey,  the  Hon.  Jaa^ 
wkiow  of  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Goulbmrn,  and 
sister  of  Lord  Bokeby. 

At  his  house  in  Wmif!red*s  Dale,  aged  68,  Gapt. 
S.  Jeryois.  R.N. 

At  Ipswich,  B.  W.  Boady,  eeq.,  of  Linooln's-Imi, 
barrister-at-law. 

In  Craig's-court,  London,  aged  57,  Stephen 
Edw.  Thornton,  esq.,  son  of  Stephen  Thornton, 
esq.,  of  Moggerhanger-hoose,  Beds. 

At  Cammridge-terr.,  Hyde^jwrfc,  aged  60, 
Walter  Bearblook,  esq.,  of  the  Grange,  Caigwdl, 
Essex. 

Fdi,  2.  At  Borne,  ued  78,  Oommendatore 
Joachim  BarberL  the  weu-known  artist  in  Boman 
mosaics.  It  wiU  be  ranembered  that  he  sained 
the  lai^  council  medal  at  the  Ezpoilaoa  in 
London  of  1851.  ffis  masterpieeeL  the  Aurora 
and  the  Crucified  Sayionr  <»  Guido,  are  oon- 
sldered  equal;  if  not  superior,  to  anytlung  in  an- 
cient art.  By  his  de.ith  the  direction  of  the 
manufactory  of  moeaioa  at  the  Yatksan  beoomet 
yaeant. 

At  Dun«tanyille-terraee,  Ffttanontli,  Franelf 
Wemyss,  esq.,  many  years  Paymaaier  of  the 
Southern  Recruiting  District,  Iruand. 

Aged  60,  Robert  John  Peel,  esq.,  of  Bnrton-on- 
Trent. 

At  Stone-Chair,  Odd  Rode,  Sarah,  rdiet  of 
John  Twemlow,  esq.,  of  the  Groye,  Lawton, 
Cheshire. 

At  Tork-pL,  Portman-sq.,  suddenly,  ftom  tha 
effects  of  a  nil,  Robert  Taylor,  esq.,  late  of  Em- 
ber-court, Surrey,  a  Depaty-L&eutenant  of  that 
coun^,  and  of  Lucky  valley,  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica. 

At  Oillingfaam,  aged  99,  MkJot  W.  A.  Rogers, 
late  95th  B^^ 

At  Earlsgi/t,  the  Lady  Elisabeth  Hamilton 
Adi,  wife  of  William  Hanmton  Ash,  elq.,  of  Ash* 
brook,  and  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Morton. 

At  Baldock,  Herts,  aged  98,  Mrs.  Mary  Ind. 
She  liyed  to  see  the  Urth  of  lOehildren,  69  grand- 
children, 114  great  grandehlldrea,  and  two  great 
great  nrandchudren— in  all,  195  desoendanta. 

At  Woroester,  aged  60,  Ann,  reliet  of  Miehaet 
Thomas  Sadler,  esq.,  M.P. 

At  Hasthigs.  ued  77,  Mi^or  CUmsljEUA.,  eldest 
hrotiier  of  the  Dean  of  QtrMide.  Be  was  w«U 
known  in  public  life  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  as  the  indefatigable  Seoretary  of  the 
Nayal  and  Military  Bible  Sodetj. 

jPs6.  S.  At  Edinbnrgli,  Georm  Walnumd,  esq., 
late  Procurator-Fiseal  of  LaaanKshire. 

At  Hadleigh,  Soflblk,  aged  8S,  Mrs.Mndd, 
widow  of  Wm.  Mndd,  esq.,  many  years  a  sur- 
geon of  that  town.  .^    . . 

John  Hobeon,  esq.,  of  Eaton  Soood,  BedflBrdsh. 

At  BeIton-hou>e,  East  Lothian,  aged  71,  Bear- 
Admiral  James  Hay.  \  .... 

At  Us  lesideoce,  Witney,  Ozoo,  aged  65,  Jamaa 
Clinch,  esq. 

At  Cnrxon-paik,  Chester,  aged  55,  Thos.  Bud- 
dieom  Blackbnme,  esq.,  of  Orange-house,  Birken- 
head, Cheshire. 

Aged  74,  Joseph  Thompson,  esq.,  of  Ftye- 
houses,  Cli^pton. 

Anne,  wife  of  the  Ber.  T.  Harmon. 

Feb  A,  At  her  residence,  Percy-plaee,  Bath, 
aged  76,  Mrs.  Jay,  widow  of  the  Bey.  W.  Jay, 
for  sixty  years  the  pastor  of  Argyle  Chapel. 

At  his  house  in  cUrges-eL,  noeadillT,  Thooiis 
Fttxherbert,  esq.,  of  Swynnertoo-park,  in  tte 
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eonntTot9Ufford,anilNorbnrj Manor, In  Derby-         Ajed44,  Thomu  Jone»,e»q.,MUeltor,of  Blmi 
ihire  hope-atrett,  HampBteid-roul.         ^^ 

fUcbard  Ilpnry  Beaumonl,  en.  of  1^'hlllef  -         AI  Ryde,  Iiile  oC  Wight,  agtd  71,  Wnttim  Dm 

8iiddenly7  at  her   resldenoe,  Connnnsht-M.,  Charlotte  rpcber,  widow  of 

London,  aged  69,  ^optaia,  widow  of  Wm.  Smitb,  and  eldnt  dan.  of  tbe  late  1/ 

eHj.  At   Abberiey-haU.   WgrceiwraniTi!,   ifca   i 

Aged  37,  Llcut.-Cnl   Oeorge  Steeveos,  late  of  Amelin  MoiUiet,  widow  of  tbe  late  ]obB  Leu 

the  Klh  HoglioCTit,  second  un  of  Lieut.-Col.  MoiUielt,  ■  sq. 

ateevena,  tormerly  ot  that  Retrt.  At  Lower  Broughton,  Slancheater,  >nd  i 

At  Chaddmdcn,  aged  52,  Maria  Anne,  Ibird  J.  K.  B.  P.  Kmsnun,  of  the  B.ink  of  EngTand. 

dau,  of  the  late  8ir  Robert  »llinot,  Bart.,  of  AtUialar  RoipiUI,  aged  30,  Richard  BliiK 

At  brr  rcaidenee,  Fortman -square,  wed  78.         At  Addiian-road  north.  Xotting-liUl.  and  S 
Marianne,  tblrd  dan.  of  the  late  Kfi.  Tbomae      Sarah  Wise,  last  aurrlTing  dau^tar  of  Ac  li 

Aged  G9,  at  his  residence,  Slanhope-leiiac 
Hjde-park-tiardcns,  Oeor—  "■-"-    —     ■" — 


arren,  mimy  years'  Rector 

of  SI,  Zliiabelh'^ 

Tl'!K™ich,  at  her  rcaidcn 
ged  fii,  Hannah,  widuw  o 

"'tS'^^wSTd 

'^gjA^S*  John  WiU...  es) 
At  Warrini^ton,  aged  45  Fr 

aS'ir'^ror^. 

.  £ichange, 

laK,  NoltLig-hill,  aged  73, 

u  juilao  Pode,  enq. 


d  73,  jamee  Johna,  eaq.,  Fayipaater  B-N 
"     "  riymptoD,  edddenly,  a^ed  MIf  Th 


Henry  Lo  glanda,  esq.,  C 
At    Irfonklon-houae,   neai 


Aged  65,  Ann.  wi  e  of  James  Lindley,  eiq.,  of      Edmond  Waller  Rundell,  eaq. 
AdiUestoiie,  Burrey.  Of  conaumjitloD,  at  Mu^ret-st.,  CaTendb 

At  Parnigon-bu[ldtiig«,  aged  He.  Francis  filiia-      tq..  Major  Scrope  Reyaetl  Berdmore,  late  20 


of  i™o  Sago,  e»q„  of  Thorahill,  DorsM. 

At  Cockerton-bDll,  near  DarUngion.  aged  20. 

At  HidgeweU,  Es«i,  aged  83,  John  Paul.  e« 

At  Great  Walthim,  Eh«i,  aged  6S,  Charl 

At  Pirli-galc-houae,  Ringmcr,  aged  65,  J.  B. 

At'Mentmore  Vicarage,  Buoliii,  aged  TO,  S*n 

At'Uplon-plaoe,  West  Hum,  Kasen,  eight  days 

Amelia,  widow  of  Peter  Alme  OuTiy,  e«).. 

only  after  the  death  of  her  only  brother,  a«c.l  S», 

the  Ordnance  Office  and  East  Aclon. 

Amelia  Addea,  only  dau.  of  Ibe  bite  Oeorge  Had- 

Al  Binburnh,  Robert  SomerrlUe  eaq,.  W.H. 

wood,  aged  72,  Adilph  Leopold  PfelL  ewj. 

At  Escrlck  Recloty.  tora,  aged  SI.  Sarah  B> 

Aged  31,  Ebiabetta,  rellel  of  Ihiyid  D.ck.  esq.. 

tina  Lawlev,  eldest  and  koIc  lurrlTlng  child 

late  of  Acrc-lanc,  Briiton. 

the  late  Hit  Bobert  and  Lady  Lawtey,  of  Canwr 

At  St.  John's,  near  Woree.ter,  aged  Bl,  Janet, 

hall.  Staffordshire.    She  was  sister  to  tbe  li 

widow  of  Major  WhcaUtonc,  formerly  of  tbe 

two  I,Drda  Wcniock,  and  to  the  Ule  Sir  t'raoi 

Al  Bewerley-hall,  Yorkshire,  aged  BO,  John 

Jl.  Jamc.  Ro«cll,  e«i..  .ollciior. 

Maria,  wife  of  Sir  Oeorge  BltcilhTBlirt.   ' 

At  his  iMidence,  Suswi-'eirace.  Old  Bromplon. 

RQl-alNavy. 

At  the  bouae  of  hli  btvlher,  Orore-htU,  Cmi 

At  his  reddoice.  the  Lodge,  Illngham.  aged  >1, 

berwell.  aged  65,  EdKard  Kcmble,  (»q. 

WUliain  Waakelt,  esq. 

At    hi,   reidrlcnce.    KootTille.   new   Burit 
Yorkshire,  Thomaa  Dunn,  esq.,  LileofFunchi 

At  Llghlclifft,  Ellen,  wife  of  the  Rer.  H.  B. 

CreJ.,  and  yoagefl  dan.  of  the  Ute  WlUiam  ftld- 

Nadeim. 

Ffi.  «,    Al  Aahford.  aged  90,  Jane,  rellel  of         At  Chenlet  Rectory,  aged  23,  Alfred  JiAn,  ai 

Richard  samboum.',  esq.  of  Lord  Wrlotheslev  Russell. 

AlEdinburgb,  Isabella  Edlngton,  relict  of  stool         At  his  bouse,  bUnclford-fq.,  Begenl'a-pai 

Baird.  eaq..  St  Pfletshiirifh.  aged  75,  Charles  shadwell,  esq.,  of  Gray's-In 

Southend,  Beile.    '  '  well,  Vioe-Chaocellor  of  England,  one  of  h 

At  Edinburgh,  Williani  Ghuw,  esq..  W.s.  Majeaiy>  moat  lionourable  Prlry  Conncil. 
At  tUmsgale.  ai  an  odvanoed  age,  JIary.  the         At  Nwinea,  aged  41,  Jas.  Ri.kman.  mq.,  Jiu 

eldest  lUu.  of  the  late  ttal.  OCoanor.  last  surviving  son  of  Jame,  Rlckman.  «q., 

filasson.esq,  M.D.,  lateof  Dev'onporl,  Deceawd  5,  Alice,  seoonddaulof  the  aboio.  ' 

wasamngii-lrate  tor  Ibe  borough  oriJevunnort.  At  Bruton-sl..  Berkeley-sq.,  Mary,  widow 

At  Eulon-sq.,  Col.  Jame*  M 'Alpine,  of  Wynd-  IUibertFreeman,e«!,,of  Saimundham.  SofToll 
sor-bouac,  county  Mayo,  lale  of  the  IJth  King's         At  Bnekland,  Hanla,  a«ed  5S,  Wm.  PelU 

Uuasars.  gou  of  the  lale  Apsley  Pellall,  esq.,  of  London. 

At  her  renldenee,   Toiteth-park,    Uierpool,         Fft.  12.    Al  l-crcy-at..  Bedford-«i,  aged  1 

Sarah,  wile  of  Oeorge  Hcory  Loidale,  e«[.  Richard  Smith,  esq.,  late  of  Chertsey,  Bum 

Connop,  esq.  '  '  At  C«mden-il.  north,  Camdeii-town,  aged  f 

At  Claphuin,  Emily,  wife  of  (he  Rer.  Charles  Jamea  Fell,  esq.,  of  the  Marylebiine  Poilce-eom 

Pntchard,  and  fifth  dau.  of  John  Ke'lon,  esq.,         Agcil  )9,Fr»nc«a,  relict  o/ John  May,  e»q.,li 

ofTunhridgeWella.  ^  of  oiney-ionrt,  Kent  '^' 
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Agea  73,  Stephen  Jwrrett,  esq.,  of  JarrettVpl., 
HmBeyrnad. 

At  his  8on*8  hoose,  Chepstow-Tillas-west,  Not- 
tiBB-hiU,  aged  64»  John  Thnewell  Addams,  esq., 
of  Cheltenham.  * 

Feb.  IS.  At  Qaeen*8-temce,  Whidsor,  Eliza, 
"Widow  of  J(dm  Barr.  eso . 

Ann,  wife  of  Chartes  J.  Heatley,  eeq.,  of  Shen- 
field,  Eseez. 

Feb.  15.  At  the  house  of  her  brother-in-law, 
Westboome-terraoe-road,  aged  79.  Ann  Boee, 
dao.  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Bose,  D.D.,  Bector  ox 
St.  Martin's,  Outwich. 

At  Lansdown-place,  Bninswiok-eq.,  aged  M, 
John  Bisdon,  esq. 


Feb,  17,  at  Brighton,  aged  34,  Charles  Kerriaon 
Sala,  son  of  Madame  Sala.  He  fell  down  dead 
on  retiring  to  rest,  seemin^ywithout  the  slightest 
pain. 

Feb.  18.  At  Clifton,  Edward  Frederick,  seoond 
son  of  G.  J.  de  Winton,  esq.,  Capt.  H.  M.*s  99th 
Begt. 

In  Brompton-cres.,  aged  74,  J.  Nicholson,  esq. 

At  Hanbury-moont,  Worcestershire,  Elisabeth, 
fourth  dau.  of  the  late  Bev.  Wm.  Yemon,  Beotor 
of  Hanburj. 

Feb.  19.  At  10,  Chester-ter..  aged  17,  Louisa, 
eldest  dau.  of  Edward  and  Louisa  Foster. 

Feb.  20.  Aged  25,  Elisa,  wife  of  Thos.  Dorking, 
esq.,  Artillerj-pL-west,  Finsbury-sq. 


TABLE  OP  MORTALITY  TO  THE  DISTRICTS  OP  LONDON. 
(I\rom  the  JBeimm$  iuued  hy  iks  JEteyittrar-ChiieraL) 


Week  ending 
Saturday, 


Jan. 

»* 
Feb. 


24 

81 

7 

14 


Deaths  Registered. 


m 


531 
657 
562 
537 


9 


8 


163 
142 
180 
167 


^1 


188 
202 
266 
248 


8'^ 


241 
233 
801 
250 


II 


74 
60 
59 
55 


1216 
1209 
1868 
1264 


Births  Registered. 


904 
879 
976 
947 


885 
888 
915 
904 


1789 
1762 
1809 
1851 


Average  ^    Wheat, 
'of Six     >    9.    d. 
Weeks   J    58    0 


PRICE  OP  CORN. 


Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

«.    d. 

t.    d. 

t.    d. 

t.    d. 

t.    d. 

45    7 

28    5 

89    8 

40    4 

89    6 

^P^.^1^}^    5      144  11      |286     |444     |89    6     |897 


PRICE  OP  HAY  AND  STRAW  AT  SMITHPIELD. 
Hay,  8/.  to  4i.— Straw,  IZ.  7t.  to  IZ.  10».— Clover,  4^.  to  4^  17#.  6rf. 


NEW  METROPOLITAN  CATTLE-MARKET. 
1\>  rink  the  Offid — ^per  stone  of  Slhs. 


Beef 8#.  6rf.  to  4».  lOA 

Mutton 4f .  2<J.  to  6#.  8rf. 

Veal 4f.  4d.  to  6t.  4<2. 

Pork 4».  4(2.  to  5#.  4d. 

Lamb 


Head  of  Cattle  at  Market,  Fbb.  28. 

Beasts 8,607 

Sheep H580 

Calves 74 

Pigs 270 


COAL-MARKET,  PxB.  20. 
Wallsend,  &c,  per  ton.  16f .  Bd,  to  17t.  Sd.    Other  sorts,  18ff.  to  15#. 

TALLOW,  per  cwt.— Town  Tallow,  69#.  6d. 

WOOL,  Down  Tegs^  per  lb.  19d.  to  20d.    Ldoester  Fleeces,  led.  to  17d. 

Comlnngs,  16d.  to  I7d. 
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METEOROLOOICAL  OBSERVATIONS  talcNi  at  the  Rotu.  Obobti.tokt, 
Obbbnwich. 


JiVom  Jas.  24  to  JEH.  21,  jhImih. 

Banna 

Tlicrmonieter. 

BoTom 

II 

1 

1 

1 

i 

Mean 
in. 

Wiatlier. 

°5 
11 

1 

1 

1 

Mt-aa 

Wither. 

JtlTI 

o 

o 

PpI. 

o 

0 

94. 

*i 

^ 

38.893 

rein,  hail 

H 

44 

3(i 

4ft 

29.  B«  lokrady,  rain 

W5 

ftft 

34 

Hh 

29.  251 

cldy.snow.m. 

9 

4K 

37 

43 

29.43f 

do,  Mod,  nun 

UK 

flfl 

lift 

na 

S9.S63 

Ig.ilo.Bleetjn, 

10 

Wl 

4ft 

4fl 

29.5!^ 

do.  elpw 

W 

.Hi 

27.  763 

do.  e\«et,  fine 

tt 

B? 

44 

29.781 

dear.lnxndn 

:m 

V.h 

«» 

39.083 

1« 

47 

S2 

SH 

30.  2U 

W 

a' 

1>? 

■« 

31 

ST 

30.17( 

Rll 

MFi 

ail 

Sfl 

39.665 

do.  clondy 

14 

31 

30.136 

do. 

31 

r  1 

37 

30 

32 

39.  682 
ao.TSi 

do. 

iS. 
Ifi 

& 

« 

33 
41 

29.  988 
29.960 

do.  foggy 
elcBT 

i 

•A^ 

:«i 

iU-W 

17 

« 

M 

44 

!9.  873  do.  elondy 

a 

HK 

•fd 

3K 

39,  fifiS 

ao. 

\H 

M 

4i. 

■9.87f 

Jflndy 

37 

an 

2H 

30.075 

ilo.clMr 

Ifl 

-«. 

m 

42 

30.00J 

do.  foggy 

r. 

flfi 

33 

SO 

29.953 

do.  tliaw 

VI) 

f.M 

37 

4.1 

i0.05( 

7 

47 

37 
39 

41 

89.  777 
29.  G43 

do. 
do. 

21 

&1 

34 

4^ 

30.162 

do. 

DAILY  PRICE  OF  STOCKS. 


2171 
216} 

216} 
2171 


217i 
2I6i 
216j 
216j 
216i 


>.  i«r  - 

7.  Id 
par. 

-  3.  dia.  par. 
par  3  pm. 

-  psT  2  pm. 

-  par  Spin. 

-  par  3  pm. 

.  par  3  pm.  . 

.    par  3  pm.    - 
par  3  pm. 

-  par  3  pm. 
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By  STLVANUS  UEBAN,  Gekt. 


MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


BRITISH  BISHOPS  AT  THE 
COUNCIL  OF  ARLES. 

Mb.  Ubbak.  —  In  tlie  year  314  we 
read  certain  British  Bishops  were  present 
at  the  Coundl « f  Ark's ;  three  names  only 
are  mentioned — Ehorias,  Restitutus,  and 
Adeliius;  the  first  from  York,  the  second 
from  London,  the  third  from  "  Colon.  Lon- 
dinensiuni."  I  know  this  to  be  a  disputed 
point  with  historians;  Selden  and  Spcl- 
man  translate  it  "Richborough."  can  vou 
tell  me  on  what  grounds?  I  have  also 
heard  it  explained  as  Colchester ;  is  there 
any  authority  for  this? 

The  third,  however,  is  the  rendering  on 
which  I  especially  requ're  information. 
Stillingfleet  renders  it  "  CHcrli-on."  Now 
this  it  would  be  most  importtmt  to  sub- 
stantiate, because  it  goes  far  to  prove  a 
complete  organization  of  the  Cliurch  iu 
England  long  before  Augustine.  Tiie 
three  great  di^  isions  of  England  send  re- 
spectively their  Bishops.  York  is  still 
the  chiet' see  of  the  northern  pnrt ;  London 
was  certainly  the  chief  sec  of  the  south, 
till  Augustine,  by  a  wise  stroke  of  policy, 
removed  it  as  it  were  from  its  original 
lite,  in  order  to  obliterate  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  marks  of  t)ie  Early  Church ;  and 
Cai-rleon  was  certainly  the  site  of  the 
principal  see  in  Wales  before  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  St.  David's.  Now  the  question 
I  would  ask  is.  Is  there  any  corrobfirative 
authority  for  translatng  Col.  Legion,  by 
Caer-Leon,  any  document?  or  coin,  or 
■tone  inscription  which  wou'd  throw  light 
npon  the  subject  ? — Yours,  &c. 

JjLSPEB. 

WAS  ST.  DL^^STAN  A  BELL 
FOL'NDER. 

Mb.  Ubban. — Wliat  authority  is  there 
for  su)  'posing  that  St.  Dnnstan  was  a  "  bell- 
founder,"  as  I  have  seen  it  stated  ?    J.  P. 


DR.  GAUDEN. 

Mb.  Ubban. — In  Eennett's  Coll.  Lansd. 
MSS.  1023,  p.  433,  (note),  wo  have  th  •  fol- 
lowing evidence  that  Dr.  Qaudcn  wrote, 
or  materinUy  enlarged  the  celebrated  EI- 
KHN  BA2IAIKH  :— 

**  Among  the  papers  said  to  be  lost  by 
Mrs.  Gauden,  his  widow,  was  a  *  Copy  of 
a  Letter  to  Cliancellor  Boyle,'  where  he 
pleads  thar.  which  wai  done  like  a  king 
should  have  a  king-like  retrihuiion  ;'  and 
that  his  design  in  it  was  to  com'ort  and 
encourage  the  king's  friends,  to  expose  hit 
enemies,  and  to  consult,"  &c. 

Kennel  t  gives  here  a  curious  list  of  some 
of  these  missing  papers,  and  adds, — 

"  Letters  patent  of  King  Charges  11. 
dated  the  20th  Nov.  1660,  prantiig  to 
Richard  Royston.  of  London.  book>ell'r» 
the  s  lie  privile.:e  of  printing  all  the  works 
of  King  Charles  I.,  among  which  FIKAV 
BA2IA1KH  is  mentioned  with  a  particular 
chtiracter  and  commendiition.  And  yet 
when  the  like  privilege  of  reprinting  the 
works  of  King  Charles  I.  was  granted  by 
King  James  IL,  by  his  letters  dated  Feb. 
22,  1685,  thou'jh  the  grant  refers  ex- 
pressly to  the  first  edition,  published  by 
Richard  Royston,  in  the  year  1662,  and 
in  which  \m  Majesty  declares  that  all  the 
works  of  hi»  royal  father  were  collected 
and  published,  the  King,  notwithstanding, 
would  not  suffer  E1KAN  BA21AIKH  to  Im 
insi'rteil  as  a  part  of  those  works.  And  the 
person  chiefly  concerned  in  the  property 
of  that  edition,  Mr.  Richard  Chishall,  after 
a  tedious  and  expcnuve  applic  tion,  could 
only  ohtiiin,  or  rather  take  a  cogn*Ziinc8 
of  finishing  the  work  with  a  FINIS  ti-t 
to  it,  and  after  the  s^d  FINIS  to  add 
that  lKX)k,  not  as  of  equal  authority  with 
the  rest."  E.  G.  B. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

DB.  HAWKS  worth's  BBOTHBB-IN-LAW,  MB.  BYLAND.  —  MBS.  MABY  MASTBBS. — MBS 
ANNA  WILLIAMS. — JEDIDIAH  BUXTOX. — BENJAMIN  FBANKLIN  AND  PBTBB  COLLZV- 
BON. — THE  DEATH  OF  EDWABD  CAVE. 

Mr.  Boswell  once  inquired  of  Francis  Barber,  Dr.  Johnson's  negro 
servant,  who  were  the  most  frequent  visitors  to  Johnson  when  he  was  left 
in  deep  affliction  upon  his  wife's  death  in  1753.  After  mentioning  Dr. 
Bathurst  and  Mr.  Diamond  an  apothecary,  and  the  blind  Miss  Williams 
who  resided  in  the  house  with  him  in  Gough-square,  Frank  added,  **  There 
were  also  Mr.  Cave,  Dr.  Hawksworth,  Mr.  Ryland,  merchant  on  Tower- 
hill,  Mrs.  Masters  the  poetess,  who  lived  with  Mr.  Cave,  Mrs.  (Elizabeth) 
Carter,  and  sometimes  Mrs.  Macaulay  (then  Miss  Sawbridge) ;  also  Mrs. 
Gardiner,  wife  of  a  tallow-chandler  on  Snow-hill,  not  in  the  learned  way, 
but  a  worthy  good  woman ;"  after  whose  names  follow  those  of  Mr.  (sub« 
sequently  Sir  Joshua)  Reynolds,  and  others  of  higher  grade  and  greater 
notoriety. 

This  passage  presents  a  remarkable  group  of  the  immediate  associates 
of  Sylyaxus  Urban:  naming  first  Mr.  Cave,  who,  before  another  year 
was  over,  was  himself  in  the  tomb ;  next  Dr.  Hawksworth*,  who  had  be- 
come his  best  friend  and  contributor ;  and  then  Mr.  Kyland,  who  was 
Hawksworth's  brother-in-law. 

Mr,  John  Ryland^  as  well  as  Hawksworth,  was  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  Johnson's  Club,  formed  at  the  King's  Head,  in  Ivy-lane,  in  the 
winter  of  1749.  It  did  not  last  long^  ;  but  the  survivors,  Johnson,  Ryland, 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  Mr.  Payne,  of  the  Bank  of  England,  met  again  to 

•  1  find,  since  writing  the  note  to  iny  Irtst  chapter,  at  p.  285,  that  my  frifod  Hawks- 
worth latterly  wrote  his  name  with  an  e  inserted — HawJcesworth ;  which  accounts  for 
the  (^rthogniphy  tliat  his  prevailed  with  his  biographers.  'J his  altertition  appears  on 
the  title-]):ige  of  his  Voyages,  and  in  a  letter  written  shortly  before  1ms  death  to  Joseph 
Cradock,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  wliicii  is  printed  in  that  gcntli'man's  Memoirs. 

^  Sir  John  Hawkins  says  until  about  1756,  and  he  enumerates  ten  members;  viz., 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Salter,  lather  of  the  Master  of  tlie  Charterhouse;  Hawksworth ;  Ryland; 
Mr.  John  Payne,  bookseller,  the  original  publisher  of  the  Rambler,  and  afterwards 
chief  Accountant  of  the  Bank  of  England ;  Mr.  Samuel  Dyer ;  Dr.  William  M'Ghie, 
a  Scots  physician ;  Dr.  Edmund  Barker,  a  young  physician ;  Dr.  Richard  Bathurst,  also 
a  young  physician ;  Hawkins  himself,  and  Johnson :  but  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  ]ett«TS  to 
Mrs.  Thralc,  Dec.  13, 1783,  and  April  19, 1784,  recognises  only  ***— the  four  who  met 
again  in  1783,  with  Hawksworth  and  Dyer,  then  debased;  and  says  that  they  had  not 
met  for  thirty  years. 
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talk  over  their  lives'  experience,  like  the  four  old  men  in  the  Senile  OoU 
loquium  of  Erasmus,  in  the  year  1783.  Mr.  Ryland  was  also,  I  believe,  a 
member  of  the  Literary  Club*^,  which  was  estiblished  in  1763,  and  pro- 
bably of  that  formed  in  Essex-street  especially  for  the  consolation  of 
Johnson's  declining  days.  He  was  certainly  a  constant  visitor  of  Dr. 
Johnson  during  his  last  illness,  and  he  furnished  some  of  the  particulars 
for  the  article  which  commemorated  the  death  of  our  illustrious  friend  ia 
our  0!)ituarv  for  December  1784.  Whilst  Hawksworth  conducted  the 
Review  department  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Ryland  was  a  fre- 
quent contributor,  and  sometimes,  in  his  brother-in-law's  absence,  he  under- 
took its  arrangement.  **  He  was  a  good  scholar,  and  expressed  himself, 
both  in  writing  and  speaking,  in  a  peculiarly  elegant  and  forcible  manner. 
From  long  habits  of  intimacy,  he  occasionally  caught  the  expressions  of 
his  friends  Johnson  and  Hawksworth;  but  his  mode  of  thinking  waa 
his  own**." 

Miss  Elizabeth  Carter's  early  connection  with  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  I  have  alreadv  related  somewhat  at  full®.  The  name  of  •*  Mrs. 
Masters,  the  poetess,"  is  one  now  less  remembered.  Mr.  Boswell  has  re- 
ported that  she  "  lived  with  Mr.  Cave,"  but  that  was  only  during  an  occa- 
sional sojourn  in  London,  for  her  usual  residence  was  in  the  East  of  Eng- 
land, first  at  Norwich,  and  afterwards  at  Burgh  Castle,  near  Yarmouth. 
After  she  had  been  a  contributor  to  my  poetical  pages  for  some  time,  she 
published  a  small  volume  of  Poems  by  subscription  in  the  year  1738,  and 
subsequently,  in  1755,  also  by  subscription^  a  larger  collection  oi  Familiar 

«  The  Essex-street  club  was  not  set  on  foot  until  December,  1783.  In  Aug^ust  of 
that  yesir  Johnson  writes  to  Mr.  Hoole, — "  I  hear  i'rom  Dr.  BnKiklesby  and  Mr.  Rylamd 
th:it  the  club  is  nut  crowded.  I  hope  we  shall  enliven  it  when  winter  brings  us 
together." 

•*  These  lines  are  quoted  from  the  memoir  of  Mr.  Ryland  in  Gent.  Mao.;  vol.  Ixviii. 
p.  629 ;  also  given,  with  some  alterations,  in  Nichols'  LUerarif  Anecdotes,  voL  iz. 
p.  500.     Mr.  l^yland  died  June  24, 1798,  ag>.d  eighty -one. 

*  In  chapter  iii.,  Sept.,  pp.  273,  4. 

'  Mrs.  Masters'  list  of  subscribers  in  1755  amounts  to  about  a  thousand  names. 
Among  them  appear — 

The  Rev.  Dr  Birch,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  Rector  of  St  Margaret 

Pat  ton. 
Miss  Carter.  ^ 

„     Margaret  Carter  (now  Mrs  Pennington)  >  of  Deal. 

„     Molly  Carter.  J 

Mr  Ed.  Cave      ^ 

Mrs  Cave  >  late  of  St.  John's  Gate,  London. 

Mr  Joseph  Cave  j 

Mrs  Gardiner,  of  Snow-hill,  Jjondon.     2  Books, 
Mr  John  Hawksworth,  Author  of  the  Adventurer, 
Mrs  Hawksworth. 

Mr  Samuel  Johnson,  A.M.,  Author  of  the  Rambler,  d'c, 

Mr  Sam.  Richardson,  Author  of  Pamela,  Clarissa,  and  Sir  Cha,  Qrandison.  4  Books. 
Mrs  Anna  Williams.     2  Books. 

We  find  also  the  names  oP  Robert  Masters,  B.D.,  Fi  How  of  Bennet  College,  for  two 
books ;  Miss  Lncretia  Masters ;  Mr«.  Masters,  of  Brook,  Kent ;  the  Rev.  Henry  Heatoo, 
B.D.,  Fellow  of  Beunet  College,  for  five  bot)ks,  and  the  Rtnr.  Mr.  Joi  GHgg,  for  fourtacn* 
Dr.  Johnson's  active  interference  in  favour  of  Mrs.  Masters  appears  in  a  letter  written 
by  her  to  Dr.  Birch,  dated  7th  March  1755 :— "  My  list  is  embellisbed  with  the  names 
of  many  eminent  persons,  both  clergy  and  laity.  Tlie  Earl  and  Conntees  of  Cork  tab* 
scribed  upon  siglit  of  a  Proposal  t.nder*d  them  by  the  Author  of  tlie  Bamhler,  who  ia 
himself  a  subscriber,  and  Mr.  Richard-on,  Mr.  Hawksworth,  and  other  genUemen  of 
geniuB." — (Birch  MS.  Corresp,  in  the  British  Museum,) 
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Letters  and  Poems^  partly  her  own,  and  partly  selected  or  contributed  by 
her  friends. 

It  resembled,  in  that  respect,  the  volume  of  *'  Miscellanies,  in  Prose  and 
Verse,"  published  in  1766  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs,  Anna  Williams^  the 
blind  protegee  and  tea-maker s  of  Dr.  Johnson;  and  who  also  was  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  benevolent  Mrs.  Gardiner,  and  bequeathed  all  her  little 
property  to  a  school  for  deserted  girls  in  the  parish  of  St.  Sepulchre,  of 
which  that  lady  was  the  main  support*^. 

I  may  here  notice,  en  passant,  another  temporary  inmate  of  Saint  John's 
Gate;  I  mean  Jedidiah  Btucton,  a  mental  calculator  of  extraordinary  powers, 
whose  portrait  was  published  in  the  Magazine  for  June  1 754.  This  man, 
though  the  son  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  grandson  of  a  vicar,  of  his  native 
parish,  which  was  Elmton,  in  Derbyshire,  had  never  learned  to  write,  but 
he  could  conduct  the  most  prolonged  and  intricate  calculations  by  his 
memory  only.  The  first  account  of  him  was  communicated  to  the  Maga- 
zine of  January  1751,  by  Mr.  George  Saxe,  of  Sherwood  Forest;  and  in 
that  for  August  following  there  appeared  further  anecdotes  written  by  Mr. 
Francis  Holliday^  In  1753  (p/557),  Mr.  Holliday  g^ve  some  additional 
particulars;  and  in  the  spring  of  1754  Jedidiah  paid  his  visit  to  London, 
with  the  express  motive  of  obtaining  a  sight  of  the  King  and  Queen ;  for, 
after  figures,  royalty  formed  the  only  object  of  his  curiosity.  Old  Mr.  Cave 
was  then  lately  dead,  but  we  lodged  Jedidiah  in  St.  John's  Gate.  He  did  not 
accomplish  the  object  of  his  journey,  owing  to  the  royal  family  having  re- 
moved from  London  into  greater  privacy  at  Kensington ;  but  he  was  intro- 
duced to  the  Royal  Society,  whom  he  called  the  volk  of  the  Siety  Court, 
and  who,  having  tested  his  calculating  abilities,  dismissed  him  with  a  hand- 
some gratuity.  We  also  took  him  to  see  Garrick  enact  Richard  the  Third  at 
Drury-lane ;  but,  undazzled  by  the  splendour  of  the  scene,  and  unaffected 
by  the  passion  of  the  actor  or  the  sentiments  of  the  poet,  Jedidiah  employed 
himself  in  reckoning  the  number  of  words  he  heard,  and  in  calculating  the 
sum -total  of  the  steps  made  by  the  dancers !  The  innumerable  sounds  pro- 
duced by  the  musical  instruments  perplexed  and  entirely  confounded  him. 
I  retail  these  particulars  from  our  last  account  of  this  extraordinary  being, 
which  might  safely  be  added  to  the  other  biographies  assembled  in  John« 
Bon*s  Works,  as  the  following  passage  will  amply  justify  such  appro- 
priation : — 

**  With  this  print  it  was  greatly  wished  some  account  of  his  lifb  could  be  given;  but 
the  life  of  Liborious  poverty  is  necessarily  uniform  and  obecure.  llie  higtoxy  of  one 
day  would  almost  include  the  events  of  aU.    Time,  with  respect  to  Buxton,  changed 

f  "  I  have  frequently  taken  tea  with  Dr.  Johnson,  made  by  Mn.  Williams." — Mr. 
Nichols  in  Literary  Anecdote*,  ii.  184. 

^  In  1777,  on  Easter-day,  Johnson  "dined,  by  an  appointment,  with  Mrs. Gardiner, 
and  passed  the  afiemoon  with  such  calm  gladness  of  mind  as  it  is  very  long  since  I  felt 
before."  Mrs.  Ghirdiner  is  noticed  at  further  length  by  Boswell  under  the  year  1788, — 
"  who,  though  ill  the  humble  station  of  a  tallow-clianaltT  upon  Snow-hill,  whs  a  woman 
of  excellent  good  sense,  pious,  and  charitable.  She  told  me  she  had  been  introduced  to 
Johnson  by  Mrs.  Masters,  the  poetess,  whose  volumes  he  revised,  and,  it  is  said,  illumi- 
nated here  and  there  with  a  ray  of  his  own  eenius."  Johnson  left  Mrs.  Gardiner  in  his 
will  a  book  "  at  her  election,  to  keep  as  a  t^en  of  remembrance."  She  died  in  1789, 
aged  74.    Mrs.  Anna  Williams  died  in  1788,  aged  77. 

'  This  paper,  by  a  typographical  error,  is  signed  T.  Holliday.  Its  writer  was  already 
known  to  Mr.  Cave,  from  his  having  translated  into  English  **  The  Differential  Method; 
or  a  Treatise  concerning  Summation  and  Interpolation  of  Infinite  Series,  by  James 
Stirling,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,"  printed  at  St.  John's  Gate  in  1749.    See  voL  ziz.  p.  336. 
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nothing  but  his  age ;  nor  did  the  seasons  vary  his  employment,  except  that  in  winter 
he  used  a  flail,  and  in  summer  a  ling-hook.     Some  particulars,  however,"  Ac,  &c. 

At  the  period  when  the  attention  of  Sylvanus  Urban  (after  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  and  the  suspension  of  his  report  of  debates 
in  Parliament,)  was  withdrawn  from  politics,  and  largely  devoted  to  scien- 
tific matters,  Electricity  had  become  a  fashionable  pursuit  with  the  phi- 
losophers. The  Royal  Society,  in  1745,  had  given  their  annual  medal 
to  Mr.  Watson,  of  Aldersgate- street,  for  his  discoveries  in  this  science. 
Earlier  in  that  year,  the  Magazine  for  April,  at  pp.  193 — 197,  had  con- 
tained "  an  historical  account  of  the  wonderful  discoveries  made  in  Ger- 
many, &c.  concerning  electricity;"  and  early  in  the  next  year*'  was 
announced  the  discovery  by  Professor  Musschenbroek,  of  Leyden,  of  the 
instrument  afterwards  called  the  "  Leyden  phial."  The  indexes  to  the 
Magazine  for  1746  and  the  succeeding  years  refer  to  many  articles  on  the 
subject  of  Electricity,  by  various  writers. 

The  earliest  account  of  the  electrical  experiments  made  by  Benjamin 
Franklin^  at  Philadelphia,  (where  he  was  then  the  post-master,)  appeared 
anonymously  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  January  1750^  In 
that  for  April  following  his  remarks  on  the  "  eff^'cts  of  points  in  electricity" 
were  given  as  communicated  **  from  a  Gentleman  in  America,  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  P.  C,  F.R.S.^^  This  correspondent  in  London  was  Mr.  Peter 
Collinson,  who,  though  a  mercer  in  Cheapside,  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society — for  the  temple  of  science  at  Somerset-house  was  not  then  so  diffi- 
cult of  access  as  of  late.  Collinson  was  previously  a  contributor  to  Syl- 
vanus Urban™;  and  when  he  brought  the  whole  of  his  correspondence 
with  Franklin  to  Mr,  Cave,  the  latter  undertook  to  publish  it  in  a  separate 
pamphlet.  This  appeared  from  the  press  at  St.  John's  Gate,  in  quarto, 
1751.  It  was  soon  after  translated  into  French,  and  republished  at 
Paris;  and  in  1753  the  Royal  Society  awarded  to  the  author  their  gold 
medal  for  "  his  useful  discoveries  in  electricity."  I  could  not  but  feel  a 
personal  interest  in  this  triumph.  I  indulged  it  by  giving  an  engraving  of 
the  Copley  medal,  as  inscribed  with  Franklin's  name,  in  the  Magazine  for 
December ;  and  by  commemorating  in  my  emblematic  frontispiece  my  first 

^  Vol.  xvi  p.  163. 

'  A  subscription- library  set  on  f(X)t  by  Franklin  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1730, 
had  received  Mr.  CoUinson'a  immediate  aid,  and  for  more  than  thirty  years  he  con- 
tinued to  act  as  the  agent  in  London  for  supplying  it  with  books.  It  had  before  the 
year  1770  become  the  model  of  more  than  tliirty  such  libraries  in  the  United  States. 
"During  the  same  time  he  transmitted  to  the  directors  of  tlie  library  the  earliest 
accounts  of  every  new  European  improvement  in  agrtcnlture  and  the  arts,  and  every 
philosophioil  discovery ;  among  which,  in  1745,  he  sent  over  an  account  of  the  new 
German  experiments  in  electricity,  together  with  a  glass  tube,  and  some  directions  for 
using  it,  so  as  to  r«'peat  the  exi)erimetits.  This  was  the  first  notice  I  had  of  that  curious 
subject,  which  I  afterwards  pronecuted  with  some  diligence,  being  encouraged  by  the 
friendly  reception  he  gave  to  the  letters  I  wrote  to  bim  upon  it." — Letter  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  to  Michael  Collinson,  Esq,,  Feb,  8,  1770. 

"  In  the  Magazine  for  1748,  p.  484,  are  "  Ol)servations  on  the  Cancer-Major,  op 
larger  Crab,  found  in  the  sea  at  Crabnighton  in  the  IhIc  of  Wight,  by  Mr.  V.  Collinson, 
F.R.S."  In  the  memoir  of  Collinson  api)cnded  to  the  Works  of  Dr.  Fother^rill,  1781, 8vo., 
is  given,  at  p.  617,  what  was  said  to  be  a  complete  list  of  Mr.  CoUinson's  papers  inserted 
in  the  Ge  ^  tleman's  Magazine  ;  but  they  are  only  thirteen  in  nnml)er,  and  ranging 
from  1751  to  1766.  They  include  a  plan  for  a  lasting  peace  with  the  Indians,  in  Sept. 
1763;  some  anecdotes  of  the  late  Dr.  Stephen  HaU>8,  1764;  an  account  of  the  lat« 
Dr.  William  Stukeley,  May  1765 :  the  rest  are  on  subjects  of  natural  history.  He  aUo 
procured  from  Spain  the  account  of  the  management  of  sheep  in  that  country,  printed 
iu  the  Geittlshax'b  MAQAznrs  for  May  and  June  1764. 
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reception  of  these  novel  wonders  from  the  genius  of  America.  One  of  the 
electrical  spires,  or  lightning  conductors,  recommended  by  Franklin,  was 
erected  on  the  top  of  St.  John's  Gate,  and  its  effect  is  described  in  the 
volume  for  1751,  at  p.  383.  It  figures  in  the  background  of  our  emble- 
matical frontispiece  for  1752°. 

I  can  also  well  remember,  as  another  evidence  of  Mr.  Cave's  scientific 
efforts  and  ingenuity,  that  the  battlements  of  St.  John's  Gate  were  again 
mounted  with  cannon.  The  merit  of  this  invention  was  portability®. 
These  cannon  would  discharge  about  a  pound  ball,  and  yet  were  so  light 
that  a  man  could  easily  carry  one  of  them  on  his  shoulder?.  They  re- 
mained on  our  premises  for  some  years  after  their  honoured  inventor  was 
no  more. 

Edward  Cave  breathed  his  last,  within  the  venerable  walls  of  St.  John's 
Gate,  on  the  1 0th  of  January,  1754,  in  the  63rd  year  of  his  age.  His 
health  had  been  perceptibly  failing  for  the  last  three  years,  from  the  time 
of  his  Josing  his  wife,  who  died  of  asthma  in  the  year  1 75 1.  He  had  been 
long  a  martyr  to  gout,  and  his  life  was  sacrificed  to  the  injudicious  means 
he  adopted  to  escape  from  its  torments.  His  name  must  be  ever  memo- 
rable as  the  first  projector  of  Magazines,  and  as  the  early  patron  of  Samuel 
Johnson.  And  to  the  honour  of  both  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that, 
although  their  more  intimate  connection  as  employer  and  servant  termi- 
nated in  1743,  though  Johnson  served  other  masters,  and  even  wrote  in 
other  Magazines  4,  yet  their  mutual  esteem  and  good  ofiSces  were  unim-- 

"  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  Franklin's  subsequent  discoveries  in  electriciiy  made 
repented  calls  upon  our  a  tention.  In  our  volume  for  1752  (at  p.  560)  is  the  account 
of  a  new  experiment  by  him,  s'gned  B.  F.,  and  dated  from  Philadelphia  on  the  19th  of 
October  in  that  year,  llie  Magaz.ine  for  Nov.  1755  contains  a  paper  by  him  entitled 
"  Obaervations  on  th«  Increase  of  Mankind,  Peopling  of  Countrie>«,**  Ac.  Another  cor- 
resiK)ndent  of  Mr.  CoUinson  was  Cadwallader  Colden^  Esq.,  of  New  York,  author  of 
The  Principles  of  Action  in  Matter,  the  Gravitation  of  B^ies,  and  the  Motion  of  the 
Planets  explained  from  those  Principles:  of  whose  work  an  account  was  given  in 
vol.  xxii.  pp.  498,  570,  589. 

°  "  May  5,  1746.  Exptriments  were  made  on  Wimbledon-common  before  Gen.  Ligo- 
nicr,  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  with  4  small  cannon  of  a  new  contrivance,  upon 
one  light  carriage,  which  was  drawn  by  one  mm  from  place  to  place.  Each  piece  dif- 
charged  either  a  pomid  ball,  or  from  14  to  24  musket  balls.  And  they  were  judged 
very  nseftil." — Gent.  Mao.,  vol.  xvi.  p.  270. 

p  Vol.  xxviii.  p.  587. 

*»  Even  when  John  on,  in  1756,  consented  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  conduct  of  a 
new  Magazine,  he  did  not  do  so  without  a  testimony  to  the  merits  of  its  prot4>type,  and 
a  disclaimer  of  any  intention  or  desire  to  withdraw  from  ns  the  share  of  pubUc  favour 
wliiih  we  then  enjoyed. 

"  We  are  about  (he  then  wrote)  to  exhibit  to  onr  countrymen  a  new  Monthly  Col- 
lection, to  which  the  well -deserved  popularity  of  the  first  undertaking  of  this  kind  has 
now  made  it  almo>t  necessary  to  prefix  the  name  if  Magazine.  There  are  already 
many  such  periodical  compilations,  of  which  we  do  not  envy  the  reception,  nor  shall 
dispute  the  exciUence.  If  the  nature  of  things  would  allow  us  to  indulge  our  wishes, 
we  should  desire  to  advance  our  own  interest  without  lessening  that  of  any  others, 
and  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  vacant,  rather  than  withdraw  that  which  other  writers 
have  already  engaged." 

The  Literary  Magazine,  or  Universal  Review,  to  which  this  passage  was  prefixed, 
was  commenced  in  Jan.  1756  by  W.  Faden,  in  Wine-office-court,  Fleet-street.  On  the 
title-page  of  vol.  I.  appears  the  name  of  "J.  Richardson  in  Paternoster-row;"  on  those 
of  vols.  II.  and  III.  that  of  "  J.  Wilkie,  behind  the  Chapter-house  in  St.  Paul's  Clinrch- 
yard."  It  continued  to  August  1758,  and  was  published  on  the  15th  of  every  month. 
Tlie  number  for  January  1758  {only)  is  entitled  "The  Literary  and  AntigcdUetm 
Magazine." 
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paired  to  the  last'.  One  of  the  last  acts  of  reason  exerted  by  Cave  was 
fondly  to  press  the  hand  of  Johnson,  and  Johnson  eagerly  undertook  to 
commemorate  the  merits  of  his  departed  friend". 

I  have  already,  in  my  previous  chapters,  given  various  indications  of 
Cave's  character  and  habits.  His  want  of  warmth  in  personal  intercourse* 
and  his  apparent  slowness  of  apprehension,  but  which  were  combined  with 
a  more  than  ordinary  resolution  and  perseverance,  are  particularly  noticed 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  I  have  related^  the  description  given  by  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  how  Cave  would  receive  his  visitors  sitting,  and  still  pursue  the 
task  that  was  before  him.  In  many  respects  he  resembled  a  well-known 
person  of  modern  times,  that  indefatigable  collector  of  autographs,  the  late 
Mr.  William  Upcott,  of  the  London  Institution.  There  was  the  same 
imperfect  education  and  scholarship,  combined  with  natural  talent  and 
shrewdness,  and  considerable  self-acquired  knowledge.  There  was  the 
same  inattention  and  discourtesy,  particularly  to  strangers  on  their  first 
address,  combined  with  a  rough  honhommie,  and  real  goodnet^s  of  heart. 
There  was  the  same  plodding  industry  and  determined  perseverance.  Up- 
cott was  a  good-looking  man ;  Cave  was  less  so,  but  tall  and  well  made, 
and  *'  when  young  (as  Johnson  says),  of  remarkable  strength  and  activity." 
The  close  attention  and  application  which  he  devoted  to  the  Magazine  in- 
duced  more  sedentary  habits ;  he  now  kept  his  wife  half-an-hour  waiting 
for  meals,  sat  writing  during  breakfast  and  supper,  and  was  even  buried  in 
thought  at  dinner-time.  But  once  a  week,  **  to  stir  his  blood,"  he  would 
play  at  shuttlecock,  in  his  Hbrary,  with  his  poetical  friend  Mr.  Duick; 
though  Mrs.  Cave  thought  it  might  have  shewn  belter  manners,  and  done 
himself  more  good,  if  he  had  taken  her  an  airing  in  the  chaise^.  This  was 
befo.''e  his  rising  fortunes  had  enabled  him  to  give  madam  her  carriage, 
with  St,  John  8  Gate  on  its  panels,  and  a  pair  of  handsome  bays  to  ride  to 
Islington  or  into  Cheapside. 

In  his  ineffectual  efforts  to  shake  off  the  gout,  Cave  abstained  during 
four  years  from  animal  food,  and  from  strong  liquors  much  longer*.  Nearly 
twenty  years  before  his  death  his  ordinary  beverage  was  milk-and-water 3^. 
This  made  him  an  unsocial  companion  in  those  convivial  times,  and  deprived 
him  of  one  chance  of  conciliating  his  brother  publishers : — 

"  Mr.  Urban,  (said  one,)  as  you  don't  take  a  merry  bottle,  and  keep  Booksellers  com- 
pany. 
They  may  be  apt  to  tell  Gentlemen — all  you  undertake  is  mere  trumpery." 

The  verses'  from  which  these  lines  are  extracted  contain  some  pleasant 
allusions  to  Cave's  "  mighty  projects,"  and  particularly  to  his  translation  of 

'  "  Poor  dear  Cave !  I  owed  him  much.  For  to  him  I  owe  that  I  have  known  you. 
He  died,  I  am  afraid,  unexpectedly  to  himself;  yet  surely  unburthened  with  any  great 
crime,  and  for  the  positive  duties  of  rel'tgrion  1  have  yet  (got  P)  no  right  to  condemn  him 
for  neglect." — Johnson  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Carter,  Jan,  14, 1756. 

"  Johnson's  memoir  of  Cave  wms  firs^-  published  in  the  Magazine  for  February  1754. 
It  was  inserted  by  Dr.  Kippis  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  and  has  been  repeated  in 
other  biographical  collections.  In  1781  it  was  revised  by  its  author,  on  the  request  of 
Mr.  Nichols,  who  inserted  it  in  his  Life  of  Bowi/erf  and  subsequently,  with  addition% 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  it  was 
originally  accompanied,  in  the  Mngiizine,  by  a  portrait,  etched  by  the  celebrated  Wor- 
lidge, "  after  the  manner  of  Rembrandt"  (vol.  xxiv.  p.  47) ;  but  that  plate  not  printing 
a  suffident  number,  it  was  re-engraved  in  line,  (as  before  noticed,  in  last  August  Maga- 
zine, p.  181). 

'  August,  p.  181.  *»  OxKT.  Mag.,  vol.  v.  p.  iv.  '  Dr.  Johnson's  memoir. 

y  Oeitt.  Mia.,  vol.  V.  p.  iv.  «  Mrs.  Urban's  Lecture,  Dec  81,  ITSK. 
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Du  Halde's  Descriptian  of  China^  which  was  published  in  shilling  num- 
bers, and  finally  formed  two  volumes  folio.  To  advance  this  project*. 
Cave  announced  that  he  should  be  contented  with  the  proceeds  that  might 
arise  from  the  sale  of  1,000  copies,  and  that  all  subsequent  profits  should 
be  divided  among  the  first  thousand  subscribers,  "  only  deducting  £50  to 
be  given  to  such  of  his  Majesty's  British  subjects  as  shall,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Royal  Society,  make  (from  the  hints  given  in  this  Description  of  Chinct) 
the  best  and  most  useful  improvement  in  any  beneficial  branch  of  art." 

Of  the  efficacy  of  premiums  he  had  always  a  great,  and  perhaps  undue, 
estimation.  He  vastly  admired  the  plan,  in  this  respect,  of  the  Dublin 
8  ;ciety,  founded  in  1731,  for  promoting  husbandry  and  other  useful  arts 
and  sciences  in  Ireland  ;  and  so  much  so,  that  in  1740,  he  proposed  to  offer 
advlitional  prizes  in  aid  of  its  objects^. 

A  taste  for  scientific  inventions,  combined  with  a  turn  for  speculation, 
naturally  led  Mr.  Cave,  when  he  possessed  the  means,  into  some  hazardous 
and  unrequited  expenditure.  His  fancy  was  succes:?ively  occupied  by  "  in- 
numerable projects,"  none  of  which,  excepting  the  Magazine,  were  known 
to  Dr.  Johnson  to  have  succeeded ;  and  by  some  of  them,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  his  fortune  was  "  rashly  and  wantonly  impaired."  I  think 
it  very  probable  that  the  Doctor  had  particularly  in  mind  Mr.  Cave's 
speculation  in  spindles,  in  which  he  embarked  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Lewis  Paul,  of  Birmingham,  and  with  which  Johnson,  as  a  mutual  friend, 
had  a  good  deal  to  do.  Paul  was  an  ingenious  gentleman  who,  in  the 
year  1738,  took  out  a  patent  for  a  "machine  to  spin  wool  or  cotton  into 
thread,  yarn,  or  worsted  ;*'  and  who,  therefore,  if  he  had  been  successful, 
might  have  anticipated  the  triumphs  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  and  the 
first  Sir  Robert  Peel.  In  January  1740,  Cave  was  induced  to  purchase  of 
Paul  one  hundred  spindles,  which  were  delivered  at  Clerkenwell,  and  a 
mill  was  erected  for  their  reception,  on  the  course  of  Turnmill-brook,  the 
stream  which  has  sometimes,  but  improperly,  been  called  the  river  Fleet.  Paul 
undertook  to  work  this  mill ;  and  it  was  in  fact  a  partnership  concern,  but 
it  was  never  brought  into  i)rofitable  order** ;  and  in  October  1756,  nearly 
three  years  after  Mr.  Cave's  death,   his  nephew,   Mr.  Richard  Cave,  at 


*  The  proposals  for  the  Descripfioii  of  China  will  he  found  in  Oent.  Maq.,  vol.  v. 
p.  .')()3,  and  at  length  in  Nichob*'  Literary  Anecdotes,  vol.  v.  p.  44. 

*»  CI  EXT.  Ma.g.,  vol.  X.  p.  472. 

*^  It  is  to  this  affair,  and  other  money  transactions  in  which  Cave  was  involved  with 
Paul,  that  the  li?ttei*s  of  Johnson  to  that  gentleman  refer,  which  have  been  inserted  in 
CVolvcr's  edition  of  Bosicell,  and  which  Mr.  Croker  truly  says  are  very  dark  and  obscure. 
Many  of  Paul's  papers  are  extant,  but  divided  in  at  least  three  portions.  In  the  British 
Museum,  Additional  Charters,  are.  No.  5971,  the  specification  of  Paul's  patent,  20th 
July,  1738;  5972  and  5973,  two  indentures  of  the  5th  Jan.  1740,  signed  by  Paul  and 
Cave ;  and  5971,  the  prolMite  of  the  will  of  Lewis  Paul,  of  Kensington  Gravel-pits,  esq., 
cLitcd  1st  May,  1758,  and  proved  27th  April,  1759,  (two  days  after  Paul's  death,)  by 
'riiomas  Yen,  of  (iray*s-iim,  gentleman,  who  was  enjoined  by  the  testator  to  take  the 
name  of  Paul.  Mr.  Paul  was,  in  17^,  styled  •*  of  Birmingham,  gentleman,"  and  in 
1755  he  rcsideil  at  Bn)ok -green,  Hammersmith.  The  letters  of  Johnson,  inserted  in 
Croker's  Boswell,  are  (or  were)  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Lewis  Pocock,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two — those  of  Dec.  23,  1755,  and  Sept.  25,  1756,  which  are  part  of  the  col- 
kction  of  Mr.  liobcrt  Cole,  F.S.A.,  of  Upper  Norton-street,  and  never  were  Mr.  Po- 
cock's.  Mr.  Cole  possesses  a  considerable  number  of  other  papers  relative  to  Mr.  Paul, 
includini;  some  letters  of  Mr.  Cave,  and  he  lias  the  intention  to  form  from  them  a  me- 
moir which  will  commemor.ite  the  merits  of  a  scientific  inventor  whose  merits  lave 
been  hitherto  disregarded,  and  at  the  same  time  confer  that  elucidation  upon  the  afore- 
said letters  of  Johnson  which  they  so  much  require. 

Gem.  Mag.  Vol.  COIL  8  s 
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Johnson's  request,  made  a  friendly  seizure  of  the  property  (then  valued  at 
£1,000),  in  order  to  prevent  worse  consequences*. 

In  literary  composition,  Cave  left  nothing  of  much  importance.  Though 
his  pen  was  constantly  in  his  hand,  his  labours  were  principally  devoted  to 
abridgment  and  condensation,  and  the  ordinary  work  of  editorship.  His 
original  efforts  were  usually  in  rhyme.  Of  these  I  before  gave  some  short 
specimens  ®,  with  references  to  others.  Such  was  his  itching  for  rhyming*, 
that  in  June  1732^  he  wrote  "a  week's  occurrences  in  verse,"  and  in 
December  1735  he  versified  the  whole  chronicle  of  the  months.  In  the 
volume  for  the  latter  year  (p.  265,)  is  a  longer  poetical  piece  by  him  than 
any  I  elsewhere  know.  It  consists  of  193  lines,  entitled  "an  Epistle  to  a 
Fellow-traveller,"  and  describes  a  journey  to  London  from  Eyford  in 
Gloucestershire.  This  was  a  place  which  furnished  some  features  of  local 
description  to  Milton  in  the  third  book  of  Paradise  Lost,  It  belonged, 
in  1735,  to  "the  worthy  William  Wanley,  Esq.'*  Cave  remarked  in  a 
note : — 


"  I  have  nowhere  seen  (except  at  Cave's  inn  on  the  Watling-stroct  road  between 
WarwickHhire  and  Leicestershire)  so  strong  a  s])ring  as  in  these  gardens :  it  is  almort 
at  the  bottom  of  a  hill  adom'd  with  a  fine  grove  of  pine  trees ;  there  is  a  vtono  table 
over  it,  which  Milton  is  said  to  have  made  use  of.  King  William  on  his  progrets  being 
invited  to  this  seat**,  was  pleased  to  dine  there,  and  to  say  it  seemed  to  be  a  place  out 
of  the  world.** 

From  Eyford  the  travellers  proceeded  to  Stow- on -the- Wold,  whence 
Cave's  companion,  whom  I  believe  to  have  been  Mr.  Raikes  of  Gloucester, 
was  about  to  take  a  third  wife, — Mary,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Mary  Curtes ; 
and  here  some  bantering  occurred  whether  the  buxom  mother,  who  had 
been  fourteen  years  a  widow,  would  not  prove  an  equally  suitable  match 
for  Cave  himself.     There  was  one  material  obstacle  in  the  way  :— 

"  Urhana's  in  no  hurry  to  expire ! 
By  birth  a  Milton,  she  that  shining  name 
Exchang'd  for  Newton^  dear  alike  to  fame ; 
And,  made  by  second  choice  Urhana  now. 
May  reckon  still  to  pledge  another  vow." 

Upon  this  consideration,  Cave  shook  his  head,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  was  more  likely  to  give  place  to  a  third  husband,  than  to  be 
one  himself.  Poor  man !  he  missed  his  wife  *  greatly  when  she  was  taken 
from  him,  some  sixteen  years  after,  but  he  did  not  marry  ag^in. 

In  1736  he  went  to  Bath  in  search  of  relief  for  the  gout;  a  journey 
celebrated  in  some  other  verses  J. 

Ten  years  later,  in  1746,  he  has  left  a  pleasant  record  of  a  day's  journey 
from  Aylesbury  to  London,  which  he  made  after  parting  company  from  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Philip  Doddridge,  who,  it  will  be  recollected,  lived  at  North- 
ampton, and  with  whose  "  very  delectable  and  no  less  improving  dis- 
course" he  acknowledges  himself  to  have  been  highly  gratified*'. 

There  is  yet  one  more  of  Cave's  country  excursions  upon  which  a  few 
words  must  be  said,  if  it  were  only  to  correct  a  very  extraordinary  roisap- 

«•  See  Johnson's  letter  of  the  8th  Oct.  1756. 

•  August,  p.  132.  '  Vol.  ii.  p.  822.  »  Vol.  v.  p.  734. 

^  Tlien  l)elonging  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury :  see  Sir  Robert  Atkyns's  Sutoty  of 
OloucestershirCt  p.  657. 

'  This  is  the  only  notice  we  have  of  the  family  name  or  connections  of  Mrs.  Cave. 

J  See  lines  from  Sylvius  to  Sylvanus  at  Bath,  in  vol.  vi.  p.  543. 

^  This  int4}re9ting  letter  of  Cave  to  Doddridge  is  printed  in  Nichols*  IMerary  lUmS" 
irations,  vol.  ii.  p.  840. 
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prehension  of  Mr.  "Wilson  Croker.  In  1750,  during  one  of  his  visits  to  Mr. 
Raikes,  at  Gloucester,  Cave  rode  from  thence  to  Whitrainster,  on  a  visit  to 
Richard  Cambridge,  Esq.,  who  had  recently  entertained  the  Prince  of 
Wales  at  the  same  place,  and  who  gave  him  some  amusing  anecdotes  of 
the  behaviour  of  the  Prince  and  the  people.  These  are  recounted  by  Cave 
to  his  correspondent  Samuel  Richardson^. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  history  of  Cave's  press  at  St.  John's  Gate ; 
but  I  may  here  briefly  state,  in  addition  to  Dr.  Johnson's  slight  reference 
to  •*  an  account  of  the  Criminals,  and  many  little  pamphlets  brought  by 
accident  into  Cave's  hands/*  that,  besides  the  translation  of  Du  Halde's 
China^  (of  which,  by-the-bye,  I  find  no  copy  in  our  National  Library,) 
and  the  poetical  works  of  Elizabeth  Carter,  Moses  Bromne,  and  It.  Luck, 
and  other  books  which  I  have  incidentally  noticed,  that  press  also  produced 
the  Hon.  Anchitrl  Grey's  Parliamentary  Delates,  a  History  of  the  Iteiyn 
of  Elizabeth^  in  two  volumes,  octavo,  MackerelV s  History  of  King' s  Lynn, 
in  folio,  Dawson  s  History  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter^  in  octavo,  and  the 
Parliamentary  Begister,  or  Lists  of  all  Parliaments  from  1660,  a  very 
useful  book  for  reference.  I  have  alreadv  mentioned  that  The  Rambler 
issued  from  it,  in  its  original  numbers,  as  did  Johnson's  London,  his 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  his  tragedy  of  Irene,  his  Lives  of  Savage  and 
of  Barretier,  and  his  Miscellaneous  Observations  on  Macbeth,  and  on 
Hanmers  edition  of  Shakspeare,  Thence  also  issued  the  Works  ofDr, 
Thomas  Sydenham,  for  which  Johnson  wrote  the  preliminary  life  of  that 
distinguished  physician  ;  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery, 
at  Paris,  in  two  vols.  8vo. ;  Daniel  on  the  Present  State  of  the  British 
Customs,  in  quarto,  and  several  works  of  the  mathematical  class. 
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rcvions  judgment  and  experience,  to  his  gieht  jv^. ,  . 

lat  which  he  was  in  quest  of,  and  of  which  no  signs  at  first  appeaieii. 

e  considers,  then,  where  was  likely  to  be  the  forum  of  the  city,  and 

eing  bases  of  columns  existing  in  different  parts,  and  at  great  distances 

jm  each  other,  he  searches  for  and  discovers  evidences  of  connecting 

>rlicocs,  and  thus   makes  out  the  entire  quadrangle.     Connected  with 

.ese  buildings,  he  expects  to  find  traces  of  gymnasia  or  other  buildings, 

.id  the^e  he  endeavours  to  identify  and  restore.     He  now  searches  among 

he  mountain-slopes,  and  selec  ts  the  spot  whi  h  he  thinks  would  be  most 

.eligible  for  tlie  theatre  or  the  stadium — sites  which  afford  a  fine  expanse  of 

scenery,  and  the  natural  form  of  which  would  facilitate  the  labours  of  the 

architect  and  effect  economy.     Here,  perhaps,  he  finds  no  superstructure 

remaining,  but  on  climbing  its  slope,  he  perceives  what  can  l)e  no  other 

than  the  cavea  and  the  orchestra.     At  length  he  realizes  his  conjectures 

5y  discovering  some  solitary  block  representing  the  peculiar  moulding  of 

he  marble  seats.    Tlius  it  is  that,  by  degrees,  that  which  appeared  nothing 

ut  confusion  arranges  itself,  like  Ezekiel's  bones,  into  shape  and  form. 

_lere  is  the  whole  city   lying  out  before  him  in  a  manner  which  appears 

ilf  imagination,  half  reality.     And  now,  having  realised  it  in  his  own 

A  iud,  he  points  it  out  to  the  astonished  eyes  of  his  companions,  who  can 

dc)  longer  resist  the  evidence  of  their  senses. 

^  This  is,  more  or  less,  the  nature  of  the  researches  in  every  ancient  site ; 
^^r  however  perfect  may  be  some  of  the  monuments,  other  portions  of  the 
th<-y  ^^^^^  been  sw^ept  away,  and  require  to  be  restored  in  order  to  connect 
Ju^  whole. 
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- -:-iy«:i>ik-: 

a  «  Milton,  ahc  that  sliining  name 

''  Exoliaii^il  for  AViWon,  iltpar  aliUo  to  tame ;  f 

And,  inailc  liy  second  choice  Urbaiui  now,  j 

May  reckon  utill  to  plwlge  another  vow." 

Upon  this  consideration,  Cave  shook  his  head,  and  came  to  the  con-^ 

elusion  that  be  wne  more  likely  to  give  place  to  a  third  husband,  than  tobej 

one  himself.     Poor  man!  he  missed  his  wife'  greatly  when  ihe  was  takea  , 

from  liim,  some  sixteen  years  after,  but  he  did  not  marry  again. 

In  173G  he  went  to  Bath  in  search  of  relief  for  the  gout;  a  jouniej 
celehrnled  in  some  other  verseaJ. 

Ten  years  later,  in  1 740,  he  has  left  a  pleasant  record  of  a  day's  jonrney 
from  Aylesbury  to  London,  which  he  made  after  parting  company  from  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Philip  Doddridge,  who,  it  will  be  recollected,  lived  at  North- 
ampton, and  with  whose  "  verv  delectable  and  no  less  improving  dia- 
course"  he  acknowledges  himse'f  to  have  been  highly  gratified''. 

There  is  yet  one  more  of  Cave's  country  excursions  upon  which  a  few 
words   must  be  said,  if  it  were  only  to  correct  a  very  ejitraordinary  misap- 

'  See  Johnson's  letter  of  the  8th  Ort.  1756. 

■  Augnrt,  p.  132,  '  Vol.  ii.  p.  822.  *  VoL  v.  p.  7Si 

*  Then  belonging  to  the  Duko  of  Shrewsbury  :  see  Sir  Bobert  Atkynj's  Bittory  tf 
Olovreslerthire,  p.  057. 
'  This  is  tlie  only  notice  we  hiive  of  the  fnmily  name  or  eonnectioiu  of  Hn.  Cave. 
J  Seeli:  -    "  -      "  ■  ■      •    ^  ■  -      --.■"..,.   ,_.._,  _.,   _   ,,„ 
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feelings  can  scarcely  equal  his  who  walks  amidst  the  almost  perfect  monu- 
ments of  some  ancient  city,  reflecting  that  he  is  the  first  and  only  European 
beinfi:  who  has  se.  n  them  since  the  citv  was  deserted.  But  when  the 
traveller  is  an  antiquary,  not  only  are  these  emotions  heightened  in  his 
bo5om,  but  other  pleasures  crowd  upon  his  mind.  Each  stone  becomes  of 
interest  to  him ;  he  examines  each  building  with  attention,  to  see  what 
peculiarities  it  may  exhibit,  what  analogies  it  has  with  other  structures, 
how  it  may  explain  some  obscure  text ;  he  studies  the  arrangement  of 
these  several  buildings  as  a  whole  and  with  each  other ;  he  considers  how 
this  arrangement  has  been  made  to  suit  the  peculiar  position  of  the  city, 
how  the  natural  advantages  have  been  improved,  and  natural  defects 
remedied ;  he  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  general  type  of  each  structure, 
making  allowance  for  the  casual  modifications  of  particular  instances;  he 
endeavours  to  distinguish  the  epochs  of  the  different  buildings,  and  to  pic- 
ture in  his  mind's  eye  what  must  have  been  the  appearance  of  the  city  at 
some  earlier  epoch, — how,  in  some  instances,  the  original  regularity  of 
arrangement  has  been  marred  by  the  addition  of  later  buildings;  how,  in 
others,  the  original  simplicity  has  gradually  given  place  to  prodigal  magni- 
ficence ;  he  observes  the  peculiar  habits  and  customs  of  different  provinces, 
how  in  some  one  form  prevailed,  and  in  others  another.  But  one  of  bis 
highest  sources  of  delight  is  to  walk  over  the  prostrate  ruins  of  some  great 
city,  where  all  appears  confusion  and  decay,  where  to  the  eye  of  the  ordinary 
observer  all  is  a  field  or  mass  of  undistinguishable  ruin;  and  such,  indeed,  it 
appears  at  first  to  his  own  eye ;  but  as  he  stoops  down  and  examines,  he 
perceives  some  corner-stone,  some  foundation-wall,  some  apex  of  the  pedi- 
ment, some  acroterial  ornament,  while  all  about  are  broken  shafts  and 
capitals.  Having  made  out  a  temple,  he  looks  about  and  considers  where 
should  run  the  lines  of  the  surrounding  temenos,  and  assisted  thus  by  his 
])rcvious  judgment  and  experience,  to  his  great  joy,  he  discovers  traces  of 
that  which  he  was  in  quest  of,  and  of  which  no  signs  at  first  appeared. 
]le  considers,  then,  where  was  likclv  to  be  the  forum  of  the  citv,  and 
seeing  base:?  of  columns  existing  in  different  parts,  and  at  great  distances 
from  each  other,  he  searches  tor  and  discovers  evidences  of  connecting 
porticoes,  and  thus  makes  out  the  entire  quadrangle.  Connected  with 
these  buildings,  he  expects  to  find  traces  of  gymnasia  or  other  buildings, 
and  the^e  he  endeavours  to  identify  and  restore.  He  now  searches  among 
the  mountain-slopes,  and  selec  ts  the  spot  whi  h  he  thinks  would  be  most 
eligible  for  the  theatre  or  the  stadium — sites  which  afford  a  fine  expanse  of 
scenery,  and  the  natural  form  of  which  would  facilitate  the  labours  of  the 
architect  and  effect  economy.  Here,  perhaps,  he  finds  no  superstructure 
remaining,  but  on  climbing  its  slope,  he  i)erceives  what  can  be  no  other 
than  the  cavea  and  the  orchestra.  At  length  he  renlizes  his  conjectures 
by  discovering  some  solitary  block  representing  the  peculiar  moulding  of 
the  marble  seats.  Thus  it  is  that,  by  dt^grees,  that  which  appeared  nothing 
but  confusion  arranges  itself,  like  Kzekiel's  bones,  into  shape  and  form. 
Here  is  the  whole  city  lying  out  before  him  in  a  manner  which  appears 
half  imagination,   half  reahty.     And  now,  having  realised  it   in  his  own 

^    mind,  he  points  it  out  to  the  astonished  eyes  of  his  companions,  who  can 

k    no  longer  resist  the  evidence  of  their  senses. 

*i       This  is,  more  or  less,  the  nature  of  the  researches  in  every  ancient  site ; 

^  for  however  perfect  may  be  some  of  the  monuments,  other  portions  of  the 

J.    city  have  been  swept  away,  and  require  to  be  restored  in  order  to  connect 

j^  the  whole. 
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The  city  of  Ephesus  is  now,  in  fulfilment  of  sacred  prophecy,  a  desert 
place :  *'  the  candlestick  has  been  removed  out  of  his  place," — the  flame, 
the  sword,  and  the  pestilence  have  done  their  part ;  and  the  land  is  guarded 
by  Divine  vengeance  from  the  intrusion  of  thoughtless  man,  by  the  scor- 
pion and  centipede,  by  marshes  infected  with  myriads  of  serpents,  and  by 
attendant  fever,  dysentery,  and  ague.  It  may  be  objected  that  this  scene 
of  desolation  may  not  be  an  evidence  of  the  accomplishment  of  prophecy, 
but  that  it  is  caused  by  similar  changes  and  vicissitudes  of  empire  that 
have  overthrown  and  laid  waste  so  many  other  cities.  It  is  true  that  manv 
of  what  were  once  the  finest  and  most  opulent  cities  of  Asia  Minor  are 
now  desolate,  that  the  healthful  and  smiling  plain  is  now  covered  with  the 
pestilential  marsh,  and  sad  and  lamentable  is  the  list  of  travellers  who  have 
lost  their  lives  in  exploring  these  regions;  but  a  reflection  on  the  justice 
and  benevolence  of  God  will  shew  that,  though  these  cities  were  not 
threatened  in  particular  with  a  denunciation  from  God,  their  licentiousness 
and  wickedness  procured  their  downfal ;  and  it  is  extremely  remarkable, 
that  out  of  seven  prophecies  addressed  to  different  Churches,  not  one  has 
failed.  If  all  the  Churclies  had  been  denounced,  and  all  seven  were  now 
in  ruins,  we  might  say  that  they,  in  conunon  with  many  other  cities,  were 
ruined  by  the  revolution  of  ages;  but  instead  of  this,  we  find  that  three 
only  were  denounced,  and  four  commended,  and  these  four  are  precisely 
those  which  are  now  remaining.  If  the  sacred  Scriptures  had  been  written, 
like  the  heathen  ones,  from  a  wise  and  cunniuir  foresight  of  future  proba- 
bilities, Ephesus,  the  "  metropolis  of  all  Asia,"  the  **  chief  city  of  Asia," 
"  one  of  the  eyes  of  Asia,"  the  seat  of  the  Panionium,  or  sacred  confedera- 
tion of  the  lonians,  the  "  mart  of  commerce,"  abounding  in  natural  pro- 
ductions, strengthened  by  the  greatness  and  extended  celebrity  of  its  idol, 
and  which  called  itself,  as  we  do  London,  the  good  old  city,  '*  the  good  city 
of  Ephesus," — blessed  with  these  natural  advantages,  whatever  vicissitudes 
might  have  fallen  upon  the  rest  of  Asiatic  Greece,  Ephesus,  we  might  feel 
sure,  would  have  remained ;  and  if  war  had  dismantled  any  of  her  towers, 
the  conquerors  themselves  would  have  been  glad  to  build  them  up  again 
for  their  own  advantage.  Sardis,  too,  seated  on  the  fertile  banks  of  the 
llernms,  boasting  in  its  impregnable  acropolis,  and  its  countless  riches, 
**  the  most  illustrious  city  of  Lower  Asia,  which  not  only  excelled  the  other 
cities  in  wealth  and  power,  but  was  the  capital  of  ancient  Lydia,  and  the 
second  residence  of  the  Persian  monarchs," — Sardis,  at  least,  might  have 
fancied  itself  secure.  Lacdicea  also,  *'  the  beautiful  city,"  watered  by  the 
celebrated  Maeander,  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  territory,  for  its  opu- 
lence and  splendour,  the  seat  of  the  Roman  proconsulate,  and  of  such  im- 
))ortunce  and  magnificence  as  to  have  had  three  large  theatres,  (one  n)ore 
than  is  now  to  be  seen  among  the  ruins  of  any  other  city  of  Asia  Minor,) 
— Laodicea  might  have  been  esteemed  in  too  flourishing  condition  to  render 
abandonment  and  desolation  possible.  But  these  are  those  which  were 
threatened,  and  these  are  they  which  are  destroyed.  Pergamus  and 
1'hyatira,  both  which  cities  were  commended,  although  to  each  of  them 
admonitions  were  addressed  to  certain  portions  of  their  inhabitants,  yet 
remain  respectable  towns;  while  Smyrna  and  Philadelphia,  which  were 
the  only  two  that  were  found  perfect,  (though,  alas !  not  now  so,)  arc  f^till 
existing  as  flourishing  and  great  cities. 

But  our  remarks,  at  present,  are  not  with  these  cities — they  are  confined 
to  the  subject  of  illustration,  the  city  of  Ephesus.  This  city,  the  port 
of  Ionia,  situated  on  the  river  Cayster,  was,  during  the  whole  period  of 
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classical  antiquity,  a  place  of  the  highest  importance.  Owing  to  its 
favoured  situation,  it  became  the  mart  of  commerce  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
here  was  exchanged  the  produce  of  Greece  and  Egypt  with  that  of  the 
Persian  empire  and  inner  Asia.  The  wealth  of  the  town,  arising  from 
such  intercourse,  exposed  it  to  the  covetousness  of  the  Persian  monarchs ; 
but  after  a  long  period  of  three  hundred  years,  during  which  it  struggled, 
in  common  with  the  other  cities  of  Asia,  to  maintain  its  independence,  it 
was  obliged  to  call  in  to  its  assistance  the  Greeks  of  Europe,  who,  from 
protectors,  became  its  most  cruel  oppressors.  For  upwards  of  a  century  it 
was  held  by  the  successors  of  Alexander,  and  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus 
the  Great,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  The  city  suffered  by  an 
earthquake  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  and  though  frequently 
wasted  and  destroyed,  it  ever  rose  to  greater  magnificence  after  each  cata- 
strophe. Its  final  destruction,  which  happened  a.d.  262,  cannot  fail  to  im- 
press the  mind  of  the  philosopher  and  the  Christian,  who  think  of  its  for- 
mer plory,  its  Christian  celebrity,  and  its  final  desolation. 

The  early  colonists  introduced  with  them  the  worship  of  the  goddess 
Diana;  but  owing  to  the  connexion  of  Ephesus  with  Central  Asia,  an 
Oriental  character  was  gradually  given  to  her  rites.  It  was  not  the  nimble 
goddess  of  the  woods,  but  an  uncouth,  mammiform  divinity  which  was 
exposed  to  view,  and  which  represented  the  great  mother  of  nature  and 
source  of  all  things.  Her  temple,  built  at  the  joint  expense  of  all  Asia, 
was  esteemed  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world ;  not  merely  from  the 
engineering  difficulties  which  its  builders  had  to  overcome,  but  on  account 
of  its  magnificence  and  grandeur,  the  purity  of  its  architecture,  the  beauty 
of  its  sculptural  adornments,  and  the  extraordinary  collection  of  works  of 
art,  in  painting  and  sculpture,  which  it  contained.  Seven  times  destroyed, 
it  was  seven  times  rebuilt,  each  time  with  greater  magnificence ;  one  of  its 
conflagrations  being  noted  in  history  as  the  work  of  an  execrable  fanatic. 
This  sacred  shrine  was  reverenced  in  Greece  and  Asia.  When  Darius 
destroyed  all  the  other  temples  of  Asia,  this  alone  was  spared.  Here  met 
for  worship  the  Greeks  of  Europe  and  of  Asia.  Here,  in  honour  of  Diana, 
sacrificed  the  great  Macedonian  conqueror,  the  proud  Persian  Satrap,  and 
the  Roman  General :  Alexander,  Tissaphernes,  and  Antony  did  honour  to 
her  fane. 

This  celebrated  city,  the  chief  seat  of  Asiatic  grandeur,  opulence,  and 
civilization ;  this  city,  which  witnessed  the  labours  of  apostles ;  this  city, 
which  became  a  monument  of  the  fulfilment  of  divine  prophecy ;  this  city, 
so  famous  both  in  pagan  and  in  Christian  times,  it  is  the  object  of  Mr. 
Falkener  to  describe. 

In  the  years  1844  and  1845  he  travelled  through  all  the  most  interesting 
portions  of  Asia  Minor,  visiting  every  ancient  site,  and  exploring  the  ruins 
where  these  remains  were  considerable.  At  Ephesus,  Mr.  Falkener  took 
a  trigonometrical  survey  of  the  whole  city,  and  measured  each  of  the  monu- 
ments. In  many  instances  these  sites  had  never  been  visited,  and  on  no 
occasion  was  our  knowledge  of  the  monuments  so  minute  or  accurate  as 
could  have  been  desired.  Frequently,  he  tells  us,  he  was  tempted  to  excavate, 
but  being  alone,  and  without  the  necessary  funds  and  assistance,  he  was 
compelled  to  limit  his  researches  to  what  he  found  above  ground.  Owing 
to  the  attention  given  in  this  country  to  the  study  of  mediseval  antiquities, 
Mr.  Falkener  thought  there  would  be  but  little  hope  of  the  whole  of  his 
researches  being  appreciated,  and  therefore  considered  it  better  to  select 
one  city  which  might  awaken  a  more  general  interest  in  the  public,  either 
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from  its  existing  monuments,  or  from  the  celebrity  of  its  history.  Hiera- 
polis,  Priene,  Magnesia  ad  Mrcandrum,  of  each  of  which  cities  he  had 
plans  and  measurements,  severally  engaged  his  attention  ;  but  none  of  these 
possessed  the  claims  of  Ephesus,  which  was  at  once  the  metropolis  of  Asia, 
and  its  fane  celebrated  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  The  ruins  are 
on  the  borders  of  a  pestilential  marsh,  but  being  there  in  the  winter  season, 
when  the  danger  is  not  so  great,  he  remained  a  fortnight,  and  during  that 
time  succeeded  in  taking  a  general  plan  of  the  whole  city,  with  detailed 
measurements  of  its  buildings.  The  temple  has  been  swept  away,  and  ita 
very  eite  is  undistinguishable ;  but  on  his  return  to  England,  and  sitting 
down  to  search  into  the  accounts  of  ancient  writers,  with  a  view  to  prepare 
a  descriptive  accompaniment  to  his  drawings,  he  became  convinced  of  the 
true  site  which  the  temple  had  occupied,  and  longed  to  return  once  more 
to  those  classic  regions,  that  he  might  reduce  his  conjectures  into  certainty : 
this  he  has  not  been  permitted  to  accomplish,  or  he  might  have  brought 
to  light  treasures  of  art  in  ancient  sculpture,  valuable  not  only  from  their 
anti(Juity,  but  which  might  once  have  been  esteemed  as  treasures  of  art 
worthy  of  the  temple  even  of  the  great  Diana. 

Mr.  Falkener  is  already  favourably  known  by  his  "  Museum  of  Classical 
Antiquities,"  a  work  which,  it  is  hardly  creditable  to  us  to  say,  he  was 
obliged  to  discontinue  from  want  of  support;  his  ** Theatres  in  Crete,*' 
his  "  Greek  Inscriptions  in  Asia  Minor,'*  and  his  Illustrations  of  Pompeii, 
which  have  been  annually  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  which  are 
preparing  for  publication.  His  monograph,  accompanied  with  carefully 
measured  plans  of  the  city  and  its  various  monuments,  cannot  fail  to  engage 
the  attention  and  excite  the  interest  of  the  scholar  and  the  historian,  the 
archaeologist  and  the  architect,  the  traveller  and  the  divine. 

We  trust  that  so  praiseworthy  a  book  will  meet  with  the  support  it  de- 
serves, and  that  a  sufficient  number  of  names  mav  be  at  once  forwarded  to 
the  publishers,  Triihner  and  Co.,  CO,  Paternoster-row,  to  enable  Mr. 
Talkcner  to  issue  his  work,  as  announced,  in  October  next. 


IIETIIIEMENT. 

A  SONNBT. 

Listless  I  am  not; — I  enjoy  thy  hour, 

Retirement,  hush'd  in  silence  when  thou  art ; 
Exerting  stilly  thy  commanding  power 

Of  numbering  the  beatings  of  the  heart; 
Of  meditating  on  each  thrill  and  sobbing 

Panting  irregularly  ;  while  the  eye 
May  drop  the  tear,  and  seems  to  count  the  throbbing 

Which  is  expressive  of  its  ecstacy. — 
Each  breathing  seems  as  an  angelic  gushing 

Of  inmost  feelings  not  to  be  express'd 
In  words,  but  rather  by  an  outward  rushing 

Impatient  seek  relief  from  their  distress; 
And  thus,  as  spurning  all  that  may  control. 
Springs  forth  abroad  the  free  enlarged  soul. 

Jan.  1,  1857.  C.  Val.  Ls  Griob. 
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A  BATCH  OF  OLD  POETS*. 

The  poets  we  are  now  to  speak  about  are  not  modern  ones.  They  be- 
long to  that  good  old  golden  age  of  our  literature — the  age  of  Spenser,  and 
of  Shakspeare,  and  ^of  Massinger — when  poetry  was  full  of  freshness,  and 
originality,  and  life.  At  a  point  of  time  some  nine  years  before  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century  they  were  to  this  extent  contemporary — Greene,  and 
Marlowe,  and  Southwell  were  hurrying  on  unconsciously  to  early  graves ; 
whilst  Overbury,  in  his  tenth  year,  was  probably  beginning  school-boy 
tasks ;  and  Drummond,  still  younger  by  four  years,  was  cherished  as  the 
darling  of  a  rich  and  courtly  home.  Further  than  this,  there  is  a  resem- 
blance between  four  of  them  in  the  fact  of  the  untimely  deaths  they  came 
to.  Greene  died  of  an  illness  which  was  occasioned  by  excess  ;  Marlowe 
was  killed  in  a  tavern-brawl ;  Southwell  died  a  martyr  to  his  faith  upon  the 
scaffold ;  Overbury  was  treacherously  murdered  in  the  Tower ;  and  even 
Drummond  is  supposed  to  have  been  hastened  to  his  end  by  grief  at  the 
beheading  of  the  king.  But,  resembling  one  another  to  this  extent  in  the 
equal  unhappiness  of  their  deaths,  our  poets  were  nevertheless  unlike,  and 
individual  enough,  in  character,  and  conduct,  and  endowment. 

Robert  Greene,  who  claims  a  chronological  priority,  was  bom  in  the 
year  1560,  and  died,  in  poverty  and  degradation,  in  1592.  His  life  is  a 
mournful  record  of  the  wreck  of  great  accomplishments  and  powers.  Learned, 
travelled,  witty,  and  poetical ;  and  prolific,  as  well  as  very  popular,  both  as 
a  novelist  and  playwright;  with  common  decency  of  conduct,  his  career 
might  have  been  a  prosperous  and  happy  one.  But  decency  had  no  place 
amongst  his  good  qualities.  Deserting  an  amiable  and  excellent  wife  as 
soon  as  he  had  squandered  her  inheritance,  he  came  after  a  while  to  London, 
and  plunged  into  the  filthiest  sloughs  of  profligate  dissipation.  Amidst  his 
worst  dissoluteness,  which  weaned  from  him  all  the  companions  who  were 
most  worth  preserving,  his  learning  and  his  literary  skill  seem  never  to  have 
failed  him.  He  wrote  novels  which  were  highly  valued  by  his  contem- 
poraries ;  and  plays — less  prized,  it  may  be,  than  his  novels — which  have 
given  to  him  an  unquestionable  and  not  insignificant  place  amongst  the 
founders  of  our  national  drama.  How  much  better,  or  more  numerous, 
these  writings  might  have  been,  if  his  life  had  been  a  longer  or  a  purer  one, 
we  have,  of  course,  no  means  of  judging  now ;  but  there  is  found  amongst 
them  quite  enough  to  justify  the  conviction  that  he  would  in  time  have  cast 
off  the  scales  of  his  moral  leprosy,  and  been  restored  to  moi:aJ  health.  Con- 
science, it  is  seen,  failed  not  to  ply  him  with  upbraidings,  and  repentance 
and  remorse  came  afterwards.  If  we  look  no  further  than  into  the  wise  and 
eloquent  admonition  which  he  addressed  to  his  associates  in  wickedness,  or 
into  the  pathetic  penitence  of  the  letter  which  he  wrote  from  a  death-bed 
as  wretched  as  want,  and  pain,  and  woe  could  render  it,  to  his  deserted 
wife, — "  too  honest  for  such  a  husband," — it  is  clear  to  us  that  he  retained, 
amidst  his  worst  excesses,  a  sense  of  spiritual  degradation,  and  a  reverence 

•  "  The  Poems  of  Green  and  Marlowe.  With  Notes  and  Memoir.  By  Robert  BelL" 
(London :  John  \V.  Parker  &  Son.) 

"  The  Poetical  Works  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Southwell.  Now  first  completely  edited. 
By  W.  B.  TumbuU."     (Ix)ndon:  J.  R.  Smith.) 

"  The  Miscellaneous  Works,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbuir.  Now  first 
collected.   Edited,  with  Life  and  Notes,  by  E.  F.  Runbault."  (Lo  ndon :  J.  R.  Smith.) 

"  The  Poetical  Works  of  WiUiam  Drummond  of  Hawthomden.  Edited  by  W.  B. 
TumbuU."     (London:  J.  R.  Smith.) 
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for  virtue,  which  augured  well  for  him,  had  his  life  been  spared.  The  last 
verses,  probably,  that  he  ever  wrote — verses  writtea  certainly  in  his  last 
illness — have  this  ending  : — 

"  O  that  a  year  were  granted  me  to  live. 

And  for  that  year  my  former  wits  restored ! 
What  rules  of  life,  what  counsel  would  I  g^ve. 

How  should  my  sin  with  sorrow  be  deplored ! 

But  I  must  die  of  every  man  abhorred : 
Time  loosely  spent  will  not  agdn  be  won ; 
My  time  is  loosely  spent,  and  I  undone." 

By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  poems  of  Greene  are  extracted  from  his 
novels,  in  which  they  were  originally  introduced  either  to  help  on  the  story, 
or  to  express  more  pleasantly  the  sentiments  or  situations  of  persons  repre- 
sented in  it.  They  are  not  generally  possessed  of  any  very  high  degree  of 
merit,  and  the  merit  that  they  have  is  hardly  of  a  true  poetic  kind.  There 
is  too  much  of  mythology  in  the  images,  and  too  little  of  variety  and  grace- 
fulness in  the  versification,  to  be  agreeable  to  modern  taste.  Sometimes, 
however,  we  meet  with  a  natural  feeling,  or  a  genuine  vein  of  thought, 
faithfully  and  well  expressed.  Amongst  the  instances  of  this  which  most 
please  us,  is  the  following  song  : — 

"  Sweet  are  the  thoughts  that  savour  of  content ; 

The  quiet  mind  is  richer  than  a  crown ; 
Sweet  are  the  nights  in  careless  slumber  spent ; 

The  poor  estate  scorns  fortune's  angry  frown : 
Such  sweet  content,  such  minds,  such  sleep,  such  bliss, 
Beggars  enjoy,  when  prmces  oft  do  miss. 


(( 


The  homely  house  that  harbours  quiet  rest ; 

Tlie  cottage  that  affords  no  pride  nor  care ; 
The  mean  that  'grces  with  country  music  best ; 

The  sweet  consort  of  mirth  and  music's  fare ; 
Obscured  life  sets  down  a  type  of  bliss : 
A  mind  content  both  crown  and  kingdom  is.' 


» 


The  thought  that  runs  through  these  lines — that  of  the  preferableness  of 
lowly  fortunes  and  a  poor  estate  to  worldly  greatness,  with  its  inseparable 
dangers,  and  anxieties,  and  cares — appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  one 
with  Greene,  since  it  is  more  than  once  repeated  in  his  poems,  and  repeated 
always  in  his  best  manner.  Other  writers,  also,  as  the  readers  of  English 
poetry  will  remember,  have  paid  Greene  the  compliment  of  freely  making 
use  both  of  the  thought  itself  and  of  the  accessories  which  illustrate  it. 

Another  example  of  the  same  kind^-objectionable,  probably,  to  fair 
readers  for  the  obsolete  doctrine  it  enforces — is  taken  from  "  Penelope's 
Web,"  in  which  he  pithili/  discusses  those  special  virtues  necessary^  as  he 
presumes  to  say,  to  he  incident  to  every  virtuous  tcoman ;  namely^  obedience^ 
chastity,  and  silence.  It  will  be  admitted  that  the  feeling  of  this  little 
piece  is  natural  and  pleasing ;  that  its  images,  in  spite  of  Ganymede,  and 
Juno,  and  Great  Jove,  are  appropriate  and  agreeable  ;  and  that  its  versifica- 
tion is  certainly  not  such  as  to  enfeeble  the  effect  of  its  more  positive  and 
palpable  qualities : — 

"  The  sweet  content  that  quiets  angry  thought. 

The  pleasing  sound  of  household  harmony. 
The  physic  that  allays  what  fury  wrought, 

Tlie  huswife's  means  to  make  true  melody, 
Is  not  with  simple,  liarp,  or  worldly  pelf. 
But  smoothly  by  submitting  of  herself. 
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'*  Jano,  the  queen  and  migtrefls  of  the  sky. 

When  angry  Jove  did  threat  her  with  a  frown. 

Caused  Ganymede  for  nectar  fast  to  hie, 
With  pleasing  &ce  to  wash  such  choler  down ; 

For  angry  husbands  find  the  soonest  ease. 

When  sweet  suhmission  choler  doth  appease. 

"  The  laurel  that  impales  the  head  with  praise. 

The  gem  that  decks  the  hreast  of  ivory, 
The  pearl  that's  orient  in  her  silyer  rays. 

The  crown  that  honours  dames  with  dignity; 
No  sapphire,  gold,  green  bays,  nor  margarite. 
But  due  ob^ence  worketh  this  delight." 

The  poem  we  have  just  quoted  is,  we  think,  a  fair  example  of  what 
should  be  regarded,  on  the  whole,  as  Green's  best  manner.  Amongst  his 
smaller  compositions,  it  would  be  more  easy  to  find  better  passages  than 
better  poems.  And  we  are  not  sure  that  the  same  remark  would  not  hold 
good  in  the  case  of  the  longest,  which  is  also  the  most  ambitious  and  elabo- 
rate, of  these  collected  compositions.  However  this  might  be,  it  is  certain 
that  "  The  Maiden's  Dream" — which  is  the  only  one  of  these  efifusions  that 
was  published  by  itself  during  the  life  of  the  author,  and  which  is  now  for  the 
first  time  included  in  an  edition  of  his  poems — has  passages  in  a  far  better, 
bolder  strain.  The  very  conception  and  machinery  of  the  piece  indicate  its 
imaginative  character.  Written  to  commemorate  the  death  of  Sir  Chris- 
topher Hatton,  the  dreamer  sees  in  a  gloomv  scene  a  crowd  of  nymphs  or 
goddesses  *Mn  mourning  robes  of  black  weeping  around  the  lifeless 
knight.  Arising  in  succession,  these  disconsolate  nymphs — Justice,  Pru- 
dence, Fortitude,  Temperance,  Bounty,  Hospitality,  and  Religion, — give 
measured  and  melodious  utterance  to  their  grief  at  the  irreparable  loss 
which  each  in  her  own  special  interests  sustains.  Scattered  amongst  their 
several  '*  complaints,*'  the  reader  will  find  snatches  of  true  and  touching 
poetry ;  natural,  and  sometimes  affecting,  images ;  and  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings so  indicative  of  a  nature  capable  of  noble  aspirations,  as  to  make  it  the 
more  lamentable  that  the  spring  they  issued  from  should  itself  have  been 
so  foully  choked  and  overgrown. 

Amongst  the  ablest  and  most  intimate  of  Greene's  associates  was  Chris- 
topher, or  Kit,  Marlowe,  who  was  born  three  years  after  him,  and  died 
in  1593,  In  spite  of  very  humble  birth,  it  was  Marlowe's  good  fortune  to 
obtain  a  scholastic  education,  and  to  make,  intellectually,  a  profitable  use  of 
the  advantage.  But  his  moral  career  appears  to  have  been  as  abandoned 
and  depraved  as  Greene's,  without  the  redeeming  penitence  which  Greene 
evinced  at  last.  They  had  been  close  companions  in  dissipation;  but 
Marlowe  slunk  from  the  shame,  though  he  had  fully  shared  the  sin,  kept 
aloof  from  the  misery  of  his  dying  friend,  and  disowned  the  intimacy  after 
Greene  was  dead.  His  own  dreadful  end  was  not  long  delayed.  In  a 
traitorous  attempt  upon  the  life  of  a  man  with  whom  he  was  engaged  at 
play,  he  was  stabbed — stabbed,  some  say,  with  his  own  dagger — and  died 
within  a  few  hours.  This  horrible  death  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  sur- 
prising close  of  his  unprincipled  life. 

Mr.  Campbell  has  well  observed,  if  Marlowe's  life  **  was  profligate,  it 
was  not  idle."  The  writings  that  we  have  of  his,  will  fully  justify  this 
observation.  And  his  ability  is  quite  as  incontestable  as  his  industry. 
The  **  mighty  line"  that  was  memorable  amongst  his  own  contemporaries  is 
still  heard  with  admiration  in  our  critical  age.  If  some  amongst  that  illus- 
trious company  of  dramatists  who,  with  the  immortal  Shakspeare  at  their 
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head,  came  after  him,  have  made  us  familiar  with  higher  flights  of  excel- 
lence than  any  that  he  ev^r  soared  to,  they  have  also  taught  us  to  appreciate 
him  better  as  the  greatest  in  the  band  of  their  precursors.  In  his  best 
plays  he  proves  himself  a  genuine  poet :  daring,  yet  felicitous,  in  thought ; 
rich  in  imagination ;  powerful  in  speech ;  and  skilful  alike  in  spells  of  tender- 
ness and  terror.  This  genius  that  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  **  Faustus,"  and 
in  some  of  his  other  dramatic  writings,  gives  also  light  and  life  to  the  lesser 
poems  now  before  us.  As  far  as  there  is  scope  for  it,  they  are  flushed  by  the 
same  strong  pulse  of  inspiration  bounding  through  them.  In  the  first  two  ses- 
tiads  of"  Hero  and  Leander,"  which  are  the  only  ones  that  Marlowe  wrote, 
the  poet  seems  to  be  revelling  in  the  luxuriant  warmth  and  sweetness  of  his 
own  description  of  the  young  and  beautiful  lovers  ;  and  if  his  design  was,  as 
Mr.  Hallam  says — licentious^  it  must  be  owned  that  his  seductive  verses 
are  instinct  with  admirable  art.  The  editor,  however,  endeavours  to  disarm 
this  imputation  of  its  sting,  by  declaring,  and  declaring,  as  we  believe,  on 
sufficient  grounds,  that "  licentiousness  of  treatment  in  poems  of  this  nature 
was  the  common  characteristic  of  the  age,  and  not  a  speciality  in  Marlowe, 
who  employed  it  with  a  grace  and  sweetness  reached  by  none  of  his  con- 
temporaries except  Shakspere."  But  no  apology  of  this  sort  is  needed  for 
the  translation  of  "  the  First  Book  of  Lucan,"  or  for  any  of  the  ten  minor 
pieces  which  complete  the  collection.  And  there  is  in  that  collection  one 
poem,  "  The  Passionate  Shepherd,'*  worthy  by  itself — if  any  common 
measure  could  be  instituted  between  genius  and  goodness — to  countervail 
and  compensate  for  a  good  deal  of  that  licentiousness  which  we  have  just 
referred  to.  This  little  poem  is  a  masterpiece  of  song,  happily  conceived 
and  exquisitely  executed.  Readers  of  every  class — learned  and  unlearned, 
critics  and  poets — have  been  alike  delighted  with  it.  Campbell  points  to  it 
as  an  example  of  "  a  sweet  wild  spirit  and  an  exquisite  finish  of  expres- 
sion," and  the  more  cautious  Hallam  calls  it  a  "  beautiful  song."  As  long, 
indeed,  as  there  are  hearts  sensible,  beneath  the  burden  of  conventionalities, 
to  the  sweetest  influences  of  nature,  and  the  simple  charm  of  natural  images, 
and  ears  not  sealed  against  the  seductive  melody  of  speech,  this  little 
gem  of  poetry  will  never  be  without  admirers.  We  quote  it,  as  given  by 
Mr.  Bell,  with  the  addition  of  the  stanza  [the  sixth]  that  was  first  published 
with  it  in  the  second  edition  of  Walton's  "  Complete  Angler  :*' — 

**  Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love ; 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  hills  and  valleys,  dales  and  fields. 
Woods,  or  steepy  mountain  yields. 

"  And  we  will  sit  upon  the  rocks 
Seeing  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

"  And  I  will  make  thee  beds  of  roses. 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies ; 
A  cap  of  flowers,  and  a  kirtle 
Embroidered  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle ; 

"  A  gown  made  of  the  finest  wool 
Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull ; 
Fair-lindd  slippers  for  the  cold. 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold ; 

**  A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy -buds. 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs : 


\ 
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And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  moye, 
Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  loye. 


**  [Thy  silver  dishes  for  thy  meat, 
As  precious  as  the  gods  do  eat, 
Shsdl  on  an  ivory  table  be 
Prepared  each  day  for  thee  and  me.] 

"  The  shepherd-swains  shall  dance  and  tang 
For  thy  delight  each  May-morning : 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move. 
Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love." 

Whilst  Greene  and  Marlowe  were  hurried  along  by  their  own  miscon- 
duct into  untimely  graves,  Southwell's  life  was  just  as  fatally  shortened 
by  his  Christian  zeal.  In  an  age  of  religious  persecution,  it  was  his  fortune 
to  be  a  priest  of  the  discredited  faith,  his  glory  to  dare  everything  to  which 
his  convictions  of  religious  duty  urged  him.  Born  of  an  ancient  family  in 
Norfolk,  in  the  year  1 562,  he  resided  for  some  time  as  a  student  at  Paris 
and  at  Douay,  and  proceeded  to  Rome,  and  was  there  admitted  into  the 
Society  of  Jesuits  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  In  his  twenty-second  year  he 
was  ordained,  and  two  years  afterwards  returned  to  his  native  country 
as  a  missionary  priest.  In  spite  of  the  dangers  by  which  such  a  ministry 
was  at  that  time  surrounded  in  England,  Southwell  had  solicited  it  with 
eagerness,  as  the  truest  service  of  a  stern  devotion.  A  few  months  after 
his  arrival,  he  became  domestic  chaplain  and  confessor  to  the  Countess  of 
Arundel,  whose  husband  was  even  then  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  It  was 
during  his  residence  in  this  family — a  residence  continued  throughout  six 
years — that  he  found  time,  in  the  intervals  of  sacred  duties,  which  he  faith- 
fully and  fearlessly  discharged,  to  compose  the  whole  of  his  collected 
poems.  His  career  of  usefulness,  as  poet  and  as  priest,  was  cut  short  at 
last  by  treachery.  Arrested  on  a  charge  of  sedition,  he  was  subjected  ten 
times  to  agonizing  torture;  was  cast  into  a  foul,  disgusting  dungeon  in 
the  Tower ;  and  finally,  was  closely  confined  in  the  same  fortress,  but  with 
less  severity,  and  with  the  companionship  of  the  Bible  and  the  works  of 
St.  Bernard,  during  the  three  succeeding  years.  At  the  close  of  this  long 
imprisonment,  he  was  conveyed  to  Westminster,  where  he  was  tried,  con- 
victed, and  condemned,  and  on  the  next  day  he  was  executed,  like  an 
assassin  or  a  thief,  at  Tyburn.  It  scarcely  needs  to  be  added  of  a  man 
who  had  in  such  times  courted  so  perilous  a  ministry,  that  he  encountered 
death  with  the  devout  heroism  of  one  who  feels  that  he  is  dying  in  a  g^ood 
cause. 

The  signal  piety  of  Southwell's  life  and  the  lamentable  circumstances  of 
his  death  have  probably  had  some  favourable  influence  on  the  reputation 
of  his  verse.  The  kindly  feelings  of  compassion  and  regard  of  which  he 
has  been  the  object,  may  have  led  his  admirers  too  rashly  to  take  for 
granted  that  the  merits  of  the  writer  were  conmiensurate  with  the  merits 
of  the  man.  The  religious  feeling  in  itself,  the  rare  and  lovely  sentiment 
in  which  faith,  and  love,  and  reverence  are  intermixed,  is  no  doubt  poetical ; 
and  the  faithful  expression  of  that  feeling,  the  expression  which  commu- 
nicates it  as  it  lives  in  a  devout  soul,  is  poetry.  But  this  faithfulness  of 
communication,  in  which  simplicity  is  one  with  sweetness,  and  in  which 
every  extrinsic  ornament  is  a  blemish,  not  a  beauty,  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  least  common  accomplishments  of  religious  men.  Not  many  in  any 
age  of  our  literature,  and  in  our  own  times,  as  far  as  we  remember,  only 
James  Montgomery  and  Keble,  have  been  eminently  vkilful  in  it.    Now 
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the  subject  and  design  of  every  one  of  his  effusions  make  it  evident  that  it 
is  amongst  the  religious  poets,  if  in  the  poetic  brotherhood  at  all,  that 
Southwell's  place  must  be ;  but  we  confess  that,  amidst  abundant  evidence 
of  the  sincerity  and  ardour  of  his  own  personal  religion,  and  of  the  earnest- 
ness of  his  anxiety  to  kindle  piety  iu  other  hearts,  we  do  not  meet  with 
any  striking  or  sufficient  instance  of  his  mastery  of  the  poet's  art,  or, 
indeed,  with  any  rendering  of  his  thoughts  in  which  religion  does  not 
seem,  in  its  poetical  aspect  at  least,  to  have  lost  something  of  its  simplicity 
and  beauty  by  his  efforts  to  embellish  it.  His  compositions,  as  it  seeras 
to  us,  belong  to  that  class  of  which  it  has  been  said  by  a  gifted  brother  of 
the  guild,  that  they  may  "  keep  alive  devotion  already  kindled ;  but  they 
leave  no  trace  in  the  memory,  make  no  impression  on  the  heart,  and  fall 
through  the  mind  as  sounds  glide  through  the  ear, — pleasant,  it  may  be,  in 
their  passage,  but  never  returning  to  haunt  the  imagination  in  retirement, 
or,  in  the  multitude  of  the  thoughts,  to  refresh  the  soul." 

Southwell's  shorter  pieces  are  undoubtedly  his  best.  Mr.  Hallam  briefly 
dismisses  his  longest  poem  as  "  wordy  and  tedious ;"  and  those  who  read 
the  "  Saint  Peter's  Complaint"  will  pretty  certainly  coincide  in  opinion 
with  that  distinguished  critic.  One  of  the  best  stanzas  in  it,  both  for  sub- 
stance and  for  form,  is  the  following : — 

"  Christ !  health  of  fever*d  soul,  heaven  of  the  mind. 

Force  of  the  feeble,  nurse  of  infant  loves. 
Guide  to  the  wandering  foot,  light  to  the  blind. 

Whom  weeping  sins,  repentant  sorrow,  moves; 
Father  in  care,  mother  in  tender  heart. 
Receive  and  save  me,  slain  with  sinful  dart  !** 

In  the  fourth  verse  of  this  stanza,  it  is  obvious  that  weeping  sins  and  re* 
pentant  sorrow  are  equivalent  expressions,  made  use  of  merely  to  lengthen 
out  the  line  to  a  required  measure ;  but  with  this  exception,  the  quotation 
will  be  found  to  be  a  favourable  one,  and  will  make  the  reader  acquainted  with 
the  metre  and  the  manner  of  the  poem.  The  minor  pieces  have  in  their  time 
had  many  admirers.  Ben  Jonson  is  said  to  have  told  Drummond  of  Haw- 
thornden,  "  that,  so  he  had  written  that  piece  of  his  [Southwell's]  *  The 
Burning  Babe,'  he  would  have  been  contented  to  have  destroyed  many  of 
his,'*  We  are  glad  the  opportunity  was  not  afforded  him,  since  the  little 
allegory  which  the  dramatist  referred  to  is  far  from  having  any  claim  to 
rank  amongst  the  foremost  of  these  lesser  poems.  A  better  choice  in  every 
respect — but  especially  better  in  regard  to  the  simple  and  affecting  earnest- 
ness with  which  a  momentous  and  much  disregarded  truth  is  urged — might 
have  been  found  in  the  lines  '*  upon  the  Image  of  Death,"  for  a  few  Btana&as 
from  which  we  must  find  room  : — 

"  Before  my  face  the  picture  hangn, 

That  daily  should  put  me  in  mind 
Of  those  cold  names  and  bitter  pangs, 

Tliat  shortly  I  am  like  to  find : 
But  yet,  alas!  full  little  I 
Do  think  hereon  that  I  must  die. 

"  I  often  look  upon  a  face 

Most  ugly,  j^risly,  hare  and  thin ; 
I  often  view  the  hollow  place. 

Where  eyes  and  nose  had  sometime  been : 
I  see  the  bones  acrofls  that  lie, 
Yet  little  think  that  I  must  die. 
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"  I  read  the  label  underneath. 

That  telleth  mo  whereto  I  must ; 
I  see  the  sentence  eke  that  saith. 

Remember,  man,  thon  art  but  dust : 
But  yet,  alas !  but  seldom  I 
Do  think  indeed  that  I  must  die. 

"  Continually  at  my  bed's  head 

An  hearse  doth  hang,  which  doth  me  tell 
That  I  ere  morning  may  be  dead. 

Though  now  I  feel  myself  full  well : 
But  yet,  alas !  for  all  this  I 
Have  little  mind  that  I  must  die* 

**  The  gown  which  I  do  use  to  wear. 

The  knife  wherewith  I  cut  my  meat. 
And  eke  that  old  and  ancient  chiur 

Which  is  my  only  usual  seat : 
All  these  do  tell  me  I  must  die. 
And  yet  my  life  amend  not  I. 

"  My  ancestors  are  tum'd  to  day. 

And  many  of  my  mates  are  gone ; 
My  young^rs  daily  drop  away. 

And  can  I  think  to  'scape  sJone  P 
No,  no,  I  know  that  I  must  die. 
And  yet  my  life  amend  not  I." 

And  then,  after  dwelling  on  the  impotence  of  Solomon's  wisdom  and  of 
Samson*s  strength,  and  of  Alexander's  and  Julius  Caesar's  wide-spread 
rule,  to  save  them  from  the  universal  destroyer,  he  concludes  the  poem  with 
this  appealing  stanza : — 


"  If  none  can  'scape  Death's  dreadftil  dart^ 

If  rich  and  poor  his  beck  obey ; 
If  strong,  if  wise,  if  all  do  smart. 

Then  I  to  'scape  shall  have  no  way. 
Oh !  grant  me  grace,  O  Gk)d !  that  I 
My  life  may  mend,  sith  I  must  die." 

At  every  step  that  we  advance  in  our  series  some  new  tale  of  misery  or 
horror  meets  us.  Southwell,  enlisting  boldly  in  a  noble  service  of  which 
he  might  foresee  the  fatal  end,  encountered  in  his  martyr's  death  a  fate  that 
might  have  moved  the  envy  of  the  able  and  aspiring  Overbury.  Dying  in 
a  dark,  unwholesome  prison,  under  the  protracted  agonies  of  poisons  ad- 
ministered with  80  little  skill  that  it  needed  more  than  three  months,  and 
the  assistance  of  an  abler  hand  at  last,  to  complete  the  work,  Overbury  had 
no  religious  enthusiasm,  no  consciousness  of  a  great  mission  gloriously 
closed,  to  uphold  him  in  his  last  moments ;  no  sympathy  of  friends  to  com- 
fort him ;  and  certainly  no  well-established  hope  of  signal  recompense  be- 
yond the  grave.  He  had  lived  a  courtier's  life,  and  he  died  a  miserable 
death. 

And  yet  what  is  known  of  him  makes  it  evident  that  he  had  capacity 
for  greater  things  than  any  he  accomplished.  Bom  in  the  year  1581,  he 
became  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen ;  and  having  taken  his  Bachelor's  degree  three  years  afterwards, 
he  settled  in  the  Middle  Temple,  studying  law.  Subsequently  to  this^  he 
spent  some  time  in  foreign  travel,  furnishing  himself,  as  we  are  told, "  with 
things  fitting  a  statesman,  by  experience  in  foreign  government,  knowledge 
of  the  language,  passages  of  employment,  external  coortship,  and  good  be*' 
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haviour — things  not  common  to  every  man."  It  was  in  his  twenty-first 
year  that  his  acquaintance  with  Robert  Carr,  afterwards  Earl  of  Somerset, 
began  to  ripen  into  intimate  association.  From  this  time  their  friendship 
and  court-favour  rapidly  advanced.  But  there  was  also  growing  up  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  a  daughter,  whose  distin- 
guished beauty  was  to  prove  fatal  to  the  friendship  and  the  favour  of  both 
of  them,  and  even  to  the  life  of  Overbury.  Married  at  an  early  age  to  the 
young  Earl  of  Essex,  this  lady,  before  she  had  ceased  to  be  a  child,  became 
the  idol  of  a  profligate  court.  And  mutual  passion  grew  up  between  her  and 
Somerset,  and  a  divorce  from  Essex  was  artfully  obtained  by  the  countess, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  impediment  to  a  legal  union  with  her  lover.  Dur- 
ing the  progress  of  this  intrigue,  Overbury  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  set 
free  his  friend  from  the  entanglement ;  and  after  the  marriage  of  the  guilty 
pair,  his  zealous  efforts  becoming  known  to  the  countess,  gave  birth  to  the 
deadliest  resentment  in  her  breast.  A  pretext  was  soon  made  for  procur- 
ing his  commitment  to  the  Tower,  where  he  was  consigned  to  the  clumsy, 
as  well  as  cruel,  practices  of  her  villainous  agents.  After  torturing  their 
victim  for  the  space  of  three  months,  with  poisonous  drugs,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  employ  a  foreign  adept,  who  was  recommended  by  the  king's 
physician.  By  him  the  work  was  soon  ended.  Overbury  died  on  the  15th 
of  September,  1613; — died  from  poison,  administered,  it  is  supposed,  toith' 
out  the  knowledge  or  connivance  of  Somerset,  although  both  he  and  his 
countess  were  shortly  afterwards  found  guilty  of  the  murder ;  but  with  the 
knowledge  and  connivance,  as  the  editor  more  than  intimates,  of  the  perfidi- 
ous king  himself,  by  whom  the  noble  pair  were  subsequently  pardoned. 

The  extraordinary  interest  which  was  excited  by  the  death  of  Overbury 
appears  to  have  extended  itself  by  sympathy  to  the  one  poem,  "  A  Wife," 
on  which  his  poetical  reputation  strictly  rests.  It  is  only  on  this  supposi- 
tion that  we  can  at  all  account  for  the  popularity  of  that  piece  on  its  first 
appearance,  or  for  the  multitudes  of**  Elegies** — themselves  a  proof  of  that 
popularity — which  the  editor  prefixes  to  the  poem.  The  true  merit  of  the 
composition  is  quite  other  than  poetical :  it  contains  nothing  elevated,  or 
imaginative,  or  impassioned ;  no  charm  of  sentiment  or  fancy ;  no  tender- 
ness of  feeling  and  no  felicity  of  images ;  and  certainly,  no  very  exalted 
conception  of  the  highest  qualities  and  graces  of  a  woman's  genuine  worth. 
His  great  contemporary  might  have  inspired  Overbury  with  a  far  nobler 
and  far  truer  ideal  of  female  excellence — an  ideal,  richer  far  in  poetry  be- 
cause more  far-seeing  into  the  spiritual  loveliness  of  a  good  and  perfect 
wife. 

The  virtues  and  the  charms  that  Overbury  dwells  on  in  his  poem  are 
just  those  that  any  judicious  and  acute  man  would  wish  for  in  a  wife — the 
homespun  steady-going  qualities  that  may  be  warranted  to  wear  well  in 
the  routine  of  married  life ;  and  the  virtues  and  the  charms  that  he  takes  no 
notice  of,  are,  on  the  other  hand,  just  those  which  involve  all  the  higher 
faculties  of  a  woman*s  soul,  and  all  the  most  glorious  purposes  and  ends 
and  aspirations  of  her  nature.  But  the  prosaic  view  which  he  puts  forward 
is  undoubtedly  maintained  with  a  good  deal  of  brevity  and  point  and  quaint- 
ness,  and,  now  and  then,  with  aphoristic  sense  and  strength.  Nothing,  for 
instance,  can  be  better  in  its  way  than  his  well-known  line^ 

*'  He  comes  too  neere,  that  comes  to  be  denide  j" 

and  something  of  the  same  kind  of  skill,  in  a  less  degree,  is  manifested  in 
the  terseness  of  the  following  stanza  — 
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"  Give  me,  next  good,  an  understanding  wife. 

By  nature  wise,  not  learned  by  much  art. 
Some  knowledge  on  her  side,  will  all  my  life 

More  scope  of  conversation  impart : 
Besides,  her  inborne  vertuo  fortifie> 
They  are  most  firmly  good,  that  best  know  why  ** 

Throughout  the  composition  all  the  best  passages  are  in  this  manner,  and 
derive  their  value  mainly  from  clearness  and  conciseness  of  expression,  and 
an  intellectual  acuteness  which  has  certainly  more  affinity  with  wit  than 
with  poetry. 

In  Sir  Thomas  Overbury's  "  Characters,"  in  which  he  has  cast  off  the  re- 
straints of  rhyme  and  metre,  his  understanding  mores  with  greater  freedom, 
and  with  a  more  agreeable  and  graceful  step,  than  in  his  poem.  But  the 
distinctive  qualities  of  both  are  of  the  same  kind.  The  striking  peculiari- 
ties of  the  several  characters  are,  for  the  most  part,  well  hit  off  in  sharp  and 
clear  and  quaint  expressions,  and  with  abundant  point  and  tartness,  if  not 
wit.  The  pleasantest  and  best  of  them — to  which,  in  truth,  the  writer's 
heart  appears  to  have  contributed  not  less  than  his  intelleet — is  the  charac- 
ter of  "  A  faire  and  happy  Milk-mayde,"  of  whom,  amongst  other  sweet 
and  pretty  fancies,  he  tells  us : — 

**  The  golden  cares  of  come  fiill  and  kiss  her  feet  when  she  reapes  theio,  as  if  they 
wisht  to  be  bound  and  led  prisoners  by  the  same  hand  that  felPd  them."  ..."  She 
mnkt's  her  hand  bard  with  labour,  and  her  heart  soft  with  pitty :  and  when  winter 
evenings  fall  early  [sitting  at  her  merry  wheele]  she  sings  a  defiance  to  the  giddy 
wheele  offortwie**  ..."  She  dares  goe  alone,  and  unfold  sheepe  i*  th'  night,  and  feures 
no  manner  of  ill,  because  she  meanes  none :  yet  to  say  truth,  she  is  never  alone,  for 
slie  is  stiU  accompanied  with  old  songs,  honest  thoughts,  and  prayers,  but  short  ones ; 
yet  they  have  their  efficacy,  in  that  they  are  not  pauled  with  insuing  idle  cogitations.** 

Drummond  of  HaAvthornden,  who  has  kept  his  place  for  two  centuries 
amongst  the  well-remembered  poets  of  the  past,  was  born  in  the  year  1585, 
and  died  in  the  early  days  of  December,  1649.  He  enjoyed  a  learned 
education,  travelled  much  and  profitably,  and  commanded  by  his  wealth 
and  taste  all  the  accessories  of  a  life  of  elegant  and  studious  ease.  Some 
of  the  selectest  fruits  of  his  retirement  are  found  in  this  collection  of  his 
poetical  works.  In  the  great  conflict  of  the  times  he  lived  in,  Drummond 
was  a  zealous  and  attached  royalist ;  and  his  death,  as  we  have  already 
intimated,  is  sometimes  supposed  to  have  been  hastened  by  his  grief  at  the 
execution  of  the  king.  His  poems,  with  few  exceptions,  were  published 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  own  lifetime. 

Ben  Jonson  said  of  Drummond's  verses,  that  they  smelled  of  the  achoeles  ; 
to  which  Mr.  ^Villmott,  in  his  "  Lives  of  Sacred  Poets,"^  replies,  "  they 
were  the  schools  of  nature.  Not  one  of  his  contemporaries  had  a  heart 
more  susceptible  of  her  music,  or  looked  out  upon  her  beauty  less  fre- 
quently through  the  '  spectacles  of  books.* "  This  favourable  testimony  is 
confirmed  by  the  poems  themselves.  They  are  rich  enough,  undoubtedly, 
in  proofs  of  the  writer's  wide  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  literature, 
and  his  affection  for  Italian  literature ;  but  they  are  richer  still  in  indi- 
cations of  the  love  which  nature  teaches  those  who  watch  and  wait  upon 
her  in  the  ever- varying  aspects  of  her  inexhaustible  loveliness.  We  take 
this  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  constant  charms  of  Drummond's 
compositions.  But  along  with  it  there  is  very  commonly  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  vein  of  pleasing  pensiveness,  and  of  a  genuine,  though  not  deep 
feeling,  which  is  manifested  most  frequently  in  strains  of  sweet  and  gentle 
tenderness.  It  is  this  harmony  of  moderate  powers,  rather  than  the  pre- 
dominance of  any  one  magnificent  faculty,  which  has  formed,  as  far  as  the 
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essence  of  his  poetry  is  concerned,  one  of  the  main  supports  of  Druminond*8 
popularity.  His  versification,  in  which  correctness  of  nature,  purity  of 
language,  and  melody  of  sound,  are  happily  combined,  has  also  had,  as  it 
deserved  to  have,  a  very  considerable  share  in  keeping  his  poetic  reputation 
unimpaired. 

Amidst  the  somewhat  voluminous  effusions  of  Drummond's  pen,  it  is, 
we  think,  to  be  regretted  that  some  few  and  short  pieces  are  to  be  met  with 
in  which  this  serious  and  elegant,  and  sometimes  devout  writer,  would 
seem  to  have  been  trying  experiments  in  grossness,  and  triumphing  in  his 
own  deplorable  success.  The  editor  has  done  well  to  give  his  author  un- 
mutilated  even  of  his  blemishes ;  but  it  must  be  declared  that  the  poems 
we  refer  to  are  blemishes — only  the  mere  revolting  from  the  pure  and  high 
environment  in  which  we  find  them. 

It  was  probably  from  his  familiarity  with  Italian  literature  that  Drummond 
learned  his  love  of  the  sonnet,  and  his  very  considerable  mastery  over  that 
complicated  form  of  verse.  His  sonnets  are,  upon  the  whole,  undoubtedly 
his  happiest  compositions.  He  is  often  critically  exact,  both  in  the  verbal 
structure  and  the  unity  and  character  of  thought  which  are  exacted  by  the 
example  and  authority  of  the  best  masters.  Hallam  admits  that  his  poems  of 
this  kind  "  would  have  acquired  a  fair  place  among  the  Italians  of  the  six- 
teenth century.'*  They  certainly  deserve  a  high  rank  amongst  the  sonnets 
in  our  own  language.  We  cannot  give  the  reader  a  fairer  specimen  of  his 
poetic  skill  than  by  setting  before  him  that  which  is  addressed  to  the  night- 
ingale : — 

**  Sweet  bird,  that  sing'st  away  the  early  hours, 

Of  winter's  past  or  coming  void  of  care, 

AVell-pleased  with  delights  which  present  are, 

Fiiir  seasons,  budding  sprays,  sweet-sinelluig  flowers. 

To  rocks,  to  springs,  to  rills,  from  leafy  bowers 

Thou  thy  Creator's  goodness  dost  declare. 

And  what  dear  gifts  on  thee  he  did  not  spare, 

A  stain  to  human  sense  in  sin  that  lowers. 

What  soul  can  be  so  sick  which  by  thy  songs, 

Attir'd  in  sweetness,  sweetly  is  not  driven 

Quite  to  forget  earth's  turmoils,  spites,  and  wrongs. 

And  lift  a  reverend  eye  and  thought  to  lieavcn  ? 
Sweet  artless  songster,  thou  my  mind  dost  r^se 
To  airs  of  spheres,  yes,  and  to  angels*  lays." 


CHALD^LA.  AND  SUSIANA*. 

The  interest  aroused  by  the  discoveries  at  Nineveh  is  not  likely  to 
abate,  but  will  rather  excite  further  researches  in  unexplored  regions, 
which,  if  not  surpassing  in  splendour,  may  at  least  vie  in  historical  interest 
and  value  with  those  made  in  Assyria.  Chaldtea  has  been  almost  lost  in 
the  darkness  of  lapsing  ages;  the  light  now  let  in  upon  its  obscurity 
dazzles  the  sober  imagination  of  the  antiquarian,  and  excites  the  strongest 
hopes  that  the  few  pages  yet  remaining  to  complete  the  records  of  the 
past  may  ere  long  be  satisfactorily  filled  up. 

*  ■■  —  I  ■       ■         I-  ,      ■     — ^.    —     ■■■»■■  —     ■■■  ■■  — .  ■  ■■■  ■■»■■!■  ^^^^— ^—i ^^     I  ^         -  ^    I        I  ■»       ■  »  ■  ^f^m^'^ 

*  "  Travels  and  Researches  in  Chaldam  and  Susiana ;  with  an  Account  of  Excavmtions 
at  Warka,  the  '  Ercch*  of  Nimrod,  and  Shush,  *  Shushan  the  Palace*  of  Esther,  in  1&19-58, 
under  the  Orders  of  Major-deneral  Sir  W.  F.  WiUiams  of  Kars,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  M.P.,  and 
also  of  the  Assyrian  Excavation  Fund  in  1853-i.  By  William  Kennett  Loftos,  F.G.S." 
(London :  James  Nisbet  &  Co.) 
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The  name  of  Loftus  cannot  be  unfamiliar  to  many  readers :  his  inde- 
fatigable researches  on  behalf  of  the  Assyrian  Excavation  Fund  has  en- 
titled him  to  a  place  in  the  historian* s  gratitude  inferior  only  to  that  held 
by  Mr.  Layard.  We  owe  his  present  volume  of  researches  to  his  con- 
nection with  the  Turco-Persian  Boundary  Commission,  imder  the  direction 
of  Sir  W.  F.  Williams,  the  hero  of  Kars. 

The  extensive  frontier  between  Turkey  and  Persia  has  for  many  cen- 
turies been  in  an  unsettled  state,  and  in  1839-40  the  outbreak  of  serious 
hostilities  between  these  two  nations  became  so  imminent  that  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  whole  world  was  endangered.  The  cabinets  of  England 
and  Kussia,  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  peace,  offered  their  friendly 
mediation,  which  was  accepted,  and  commissioners  from  the  four  powers 
assembled  at  Erzerum,  who,  after  sitting  four  years,  at  length  concluded 
a  treaty,  one  article  of  which  determined  that  representatives  i^ould  be 
sent  to  define  a  precise  line  of  boundary  which  might  not  admit  of  future 
dispute.  A  joint  commission  was  appointed  to  carry  out  this  article.  The 
British  Government  selected  Major-general  (then  Colonel)  WilKams,  R.A., 
to  this  service,  his  previous  experience  during  the  protracted  conferences 
at  Erzeriim  having  eminently  qualified  him  for  this  appointment.  In  1849 
Mr.  Loftus  was  attached,  as  geologist,  to  General  Williams'  staff,  which  he 
joined  at  Mosul  on  the  5th  of  April. 

The  state  of  afikirs  in  the  jpashalic  of  B&ghddd  was  snch  as  to  detain  the 
commission  there,  inactive,  during  the  whole  summer.  As  soon  as  the  heat 
permitted.  Major  Williams  determined  to  relieve  the  monotony  and  lassi- 
tude attendant  on  this  long  detention,  by  carrying  out  a  contemplated  trip 
to  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  a  distance  across  the  barren  desert  of  about  fifty 
miles : — 

"  The  expansive  plains  of  Babylonia  possess  snch  natural  ^vantages  for  the  study  of 
astronomy,  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  their  having  become  the  birthplace  of  that 
science.  The  remarkable  dryness  and  regularity  of  the  climate,  the  serenity  of  the 
sky,  and  the  transparency  of  the  atmosphere,  particularly  point  to  that  region  as 
admirably  adapted  i'or.  studies  and  investigations  of  this  nature.  Constellations  of  the 
eighth  magnitude  are  distinctly  visible  to  the  naked  eye;  while  between  May  and 
Kovcmber  meteors  fall  in  countless  numbers.  Under  these  circumstances,  when  obser-* 
vatories  are  being  established  in  various  less  favourable  localities,  it  appears  not  a  little 
strange  that  '  the  land  of  the  Chaldees'  is  passed  over  in  utter  forgetfulness.  With  the 
appliances  and  correctly -adjusted  instruments  which  the  march  of  civilization  has  pro- 
duced, what  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  astronomv  and  meteorology  might  we  not 
attain  by  erecting  an  observatory  at  such  a  spot  as  Baghdad  or  Babylon  !"---(p.  82.) 

It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  any  of  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Loftus  on 
the  ruins  of  Babylon,  as  they  have  been  so  often  described;  we  will  there- 
fore proceed  with  the  author^s  party  to  Mohammerah,  the  southern  point 
of  the  disputed  boundary,  through  Lower  Mesopotamia.  This,  route,  by 
the  Jezfreh,  had  scarcely  been  visited  by  Europeans,  and  the  author  hoped 
to  accomplish  a  double  object — that  of  examining  the  geology  of  the 
Chaldsean  marshes,  and  that  of  exploring  the  ruins  of  Warka,  to  which 
tradition  assigns  the  honour  of  being  the  birthplace  of  the  patriarch 
Abraham. 

This  region  of  Lower  Babylonia  has  been  so  little  visited,  that  many  of 
the  monuments  of  its  past  history  remain  unexplored.  During  most  of  the 
spring  and  summer,  the  greater  part  of  the  country  from  above  latitude  32® 
is  a  continuous  marsh  towards  the  south,  quite  impassable,  except  in  canoes. 
The  heat  also  prevents  the  approach  of  travellers.  The  oiUy  season  of 
the  year  which  frees  Chaldsea  from  water  and  fever  is  the  winter.    The 
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Arab  tribes,  too,  su'e  perfectly  wild  and  uncontrolled,  regarding  strangers 
with  infinite  suspicion  : — 

"  In  no  other  part  of  Babylonia  is  there  such  astonishing  proof  of  andent  civilization 
and  denseness  of  population.  Some  lofty  pile  is  generally  visible  to  mark  the  site  of 
a  once  important  city,  whilst  numerous  httle  spots,  covered  with  broken  jittery,  point 
to  the  former  existence  of  villages  and  of  a  rural  population.  ...  Of  the  principal  cities 
founded  by  Nimrod,  the  son  of  Cusb,  four  are  represented  in  Genesis  x.  10,  as  giving 
origin  to  the  rest : — '  And  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel,  and  Erech,  and 
Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  tlie  land  of  Shinar.'  ** 

The  position  of  this  land  of  Shinar  is  a  much-disputed  point.  Some 
contend  that  it  refers  to  the  modern  district  called  Sinjar,  in  Mesopotamia, 
but  this  is  a  mountainous  and  rocky  region,  virhereas  Shinar  is  described  in 
the  Bible  as  "  a  plain."  Others  more  reasonably  point  to  a  district  much 
further  south,  where  exist  the  remains  of  innumerable  cities,  regarded  by 
Jewish  tradition  as  the  country  Shinar,  from  whence  that  nation  originally 
proceeded.  In  confirmation  of  this.  Babylonia,  in  old  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions,  is  called  by  the  same  name,  Shinar,  and  it  is  also  still  preserved  in 
the  important  ruins  of  Sinkara.  Moreover,  the  site  of  Babel  i«  traditionally 
assigned  to  the  same  region,  and  the  large  ruins  near  Hillah,  on  the 
Euphrates,  are  generally  supposed  to  represent  it.  Admitting  this,  we 
ought  naturally  to  seek  for  the  other  three  cities  in  the  primitive  kingdom 
of  the  adjacent  region.  Let  us  see  if  there  be  any  site  which  will  corre- 
spond with  the  Biblical  Erech — the  second  city  of  Nimrod,  leaving,  for  the 
present,  Accad,  or  Calneh,  out  of  consideration. 

About  120  miles  south-east  of  Babylon  are  some  enormous  piles  of 
mounds,  which  from  their  name  and  importance  appear  at  once  to  justify 
their  claim  to  consideration.  The  name  of  Warka  is  derivable  from  Erech 
without  unnecessary  contortion.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  believes  that 
Warka  is  Erech,  and  this  belief  is  supported  by  concurrent  testimony. 
He  ascribes  to  Warka  a  very  high  antiquity,  and  regards  it  as  the  mother- 
city  from  which  all  others  sprang  :-— 

**  Having  made  these  preliminary  remarks  on  the  still  obscure  origin  and  history  of 
Warka,  I  proceed  to  describe  the  present  aspect  of  these  very  remarkable  ruins.  They 
stand  in  latitude  about  31°  V^  N.,  and  in  longitude  about  45°  40^  £.,  and  are  distant 
four  miles  from  the  nearest  point  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  An  elevated 
tract  of  desert  soil,  ten  miles  in  breadth,  is  slightly  raised  above  a  series  of  intindations 
and  marshes  caused  by  the  annual  overflowing  of  the  Euphrates.  Upon  this  are  situ- 
ated not  only  Warka,  but  Sinkara,  Tel  Ede,  and  Hammam — all  unapproachable,  except 
from  November  to  March,  during  which  months  the  river  assumes  its  lowest  level,  and 
occasionally  admits  of  access.  This  belt  of  elevated  soil  extends  from  a  few  miles  soath 
of  Warka,  in  a  N.E.  direction,  to  the  meres  of  the  Affej  already  mentioned.  Towarda 
the  south  and  eust  the  land  of  Chaldsea  is  swallowed  up  in  a  chain  of  marshes,  through 
which,  at  long  intervals,  an  island  or  an  ancient  mound  appears  above  the  horizon  of 
waters.  This  character  of  the  district  appears  from  historical  evidence  to  have  obtained 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  is  duly  represented  in  the  Nineveh  sculptures  during  the 
period  of  Sennacherib.  While  the  inimdatiim  prevails,  reeds  and  coarse  grass  skirt  the 
border  of  the  water,  and  a  few  stunted  tamarisk  bushes  flourish  for  a  time  at  a  little 
higher  level ;  but  with  the  retiring  of  the  water  vegetation  rapidly  dies,  and  in  a  few 
short  weeks  nothing  but  dried  rushes  and  leafless  twigs  are  to  be  seen  on  a  parched 
sandy  desert. 

"  The  desolation  and  solitude  of  Warka  are  even  more  striking  than  the  scene  which 
is  presented  at  Babylon  itself.  There  is  no  life  for  miles  around.  No  river  glides  in 
grandeur  at  the  base  of  its  mounds ;  no  green  date-groves  flourish  near  its  ruins.  The 
jackal  and  the  hyaena  appear  to  shun  the  dull  aspect  of  its  tombs.  The  king  of  birds 
never  hovers  over  the  deserted  waste.  A  blade  of  grass  or  an  insect  finds  no  existence 
there.  The  shrivelled  lichen  alone,  clinging  to  the  weathered  surface  of  the  broken 
brick,  seems  to  glory  in  its  universal  dominion  upon  those  barren  walls.    Of  all  the 
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desolate  pictures  which  I  have  ever  beheld,  that  of  Warka  incomparably  surpasses  alU 
There  are,  it  is  true,  lofty  and  imposing  structures  towering  from  the  surrounding  pilos 
of  earth,  sand,  and  broken  pottery,  but  all  form  or  plan  is  lost  in  masses  of  fallen  brick- 
work and  rubbish.  These  only  serve  to  impress  the  mind  more  fiilly  with  the  complete 
ruin  and  desertion  which  have  overtaken  the  city.  Its  ancient  name  even  is  lost  to 
the  modern  tribes,  and  little  is  known  with  certainty  of  its  past  history.  Nineveh, 
Babylon,  and  Susa  have  their  peculiar  traditions,  but  ancient  Warka  and  its  sanctity 
arc  forjjfotten  as  though  they  had  i)08sesscd  no  previous  existence. 

"  Standing  upon  the  summit  of  the  principal  edifice  called  the  Buwariyya,  in  the 
centre  of  the  ruins,  the  beholder  is  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  enormous  accumu- 
lation of  mounds  and  ancient  relics  at  his  feet.  An  irregular  circle,  nearly  six  miles  in 
circumference,  is  defined  by  the  traces  of  an  earthen  rampart,  in  some  places  forty 
feet  high.  An  extensive  platform  of  undulating  mounds,  brown  and  scorched  by  the 
burning  sun,  and  cut  up  by  innumerable  channels  and  ravines,  extends,  in  a  general 
direction  north  and  south,  almost  up  te  the  wall,  and  occupies  the  greatest  part  of  the 
enclosed  area.  As  at  Niffar,  a  wide  channel  divides  the  platform  into  two  unequal 
parts,  which  vary  in  height  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet ;  upon  it  are  situated  the  prin- 
cipal edifices  of  Warka.  On  the  western  edge  of  the  northern  portion  rise,  in  solemn 
grandeur,  masses  of  bricks  which  have  accumulated  around  the  lower  stories  of  two 
rectangular  buildings  and  their  various  offices,  supposed  to  be  temples,  or  perhaps  royal 
tombs.  The  bleached  and  lichen-covered  aspect  of  the  surface  attests  the  long  lapse  of 
ages  which  has  passed  since  the  enterprising  hand  of  man  reared  them  from  above  the  sur- 
rounding level  desert.  Detached  from  the  principal  mass  of  platform  are  several  irre- 
gularly-shaped low  mounds  between  it  and  the  walls,  some  of  which  are  thickly  strewed 
wdth  lumps  of  black  scoria,  as  though  buildings  on  their  summits  had  been  destroyed 
by  fire.  At  the  extreme  north  of  the  platform,  close  to  the  wall,  a  conical  mound  rears 
its  head  from  the  surrounding  waste  of  ruins — the  barrow,  probably,  of  some  ancient 
Scyth.  Warka,  in  the  days  of  her  greatness,  was  not,  however,  confined  within  the 
limit  of  her  walls ;  her  suburbs  may  be  traced  by  ruined  buildings,  mounds,  and  pottery, 
fully  three  miles  beyond  the  ramparts  into  the  eastern  desert.  Due  north,  at  the 
distance  of  two  miles  from  the  Buwariyya,  is  the  dome-shaped  pile  of  Nuffayji,  which 
rivals  the  central  ruin  itself  in  height,  and  stands  the  advanced  guard  of  the  city. 
Near  it  several  smaller  barrows  are  strewed  around,  without  apparent  order  or  design. 
On  the  north-east  is  another  large  mound,  resembling,  but  sm^er  than,  Nufifayji. 

"  Forlorn  splendour  and  unbroken  solitude  reign  undisturbed  on  the  ruins.  With  the 
excepti(m  of  the  Tuweyba  tribe,  the  Arabs  shun  a  site  which  is  held  to  be  the  abode  of 
evil  spirits,  and  none  will  dare  to  pass  a  night  upon  the  doleful  spot. 

'*  The  view  of  the  surrounding  horizon  is  not  more  cheering  than  that  of  the  desolate 
scene  within  the  walls.  During  seasons  of  drought  (for  I  have  visited  Warka  at  no 
other  time),  seldom  is  an  Arab  tent  or  herd  of  cattle  discernible  on  any  side.  In  the 
clear  sky  of  morning  or  evening  it  is  only  possible  to  make  out  a  few  spots  which  mark 
the  winding  course  of  the  Euphrates  at  the  junction  of  the  Hillah  and  Semava  streams^ 
El-Khithr  trees  and  Kala'a  Ddrdji — old  settlements  casually  inhabited. 

"  Tel  Ede  on  the  north-north-east,  Sinkara  on  the  east- south-east,  and  a  few  date-trees 
on  the  marshes  of  the  Kahr,  are  all  that  the  eye  finds  to  dwell  upon  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. The  intervening  space  is  a  dry,  barren,  and  dismal  desert,  void  of  water,  vege- 
tation, and  inhabitents.  The  prophecy  of  the  coming  desolation  of  Babylon  is  equally 
applicable  to  Warka : — *  It  shall  never  be  inhabited,  neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from 
generation  to  generation  :  neither  shall  the  Arabian  piteh  tent  there ;  neither  shall  the 
shepherds  make  their  fold  there.'  For  probably  eighteen  centuries,  Warka  has  stood 
deserted  and  in  ruins,  as  she  now  appears.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  her  history  is 
lost  in  the  oblivion  of  the  |)ast."— (pp.  162—166.) 

The  external  walls  (enclosing  the  main  portion  of  the  ruins)  assume  the 
form  of  an  irregular  circle  five  and  a-half  miles  in  circumference.  They  are 
of  sun-dried  brick.  At  their  highest  elevation  they  are  between  forty  and 
fifly  feet  above  the  plain,  but  they  have  been  considerably  more  ;•  the  width 
may  have  been  twenty  feet :  many  breaks  occur,  some  of  which  were, 
doubtless,  entrances.  The  most  central,  lofty,  and  ancient  of  the  three 
great  edifices  which  rise  conspicuously  from  the  surface  of  the  ruins  is 
Buwariyya.  It  appears  at  first  to  be  a  cone,  but  it  is  a  tower  200  feet 
square,  built  entirely  of  sun-dried  bricks.     On  excavating  at  its  basement 
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there  was  discovered,  on  the  centre  of  each  side,  a  massive  buttress  of 
peculiar  construction,  erected  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  maia 
edifice.  This,  with  other  peculiar  features,  tends  to  the  supposition  that  it 
is  a  very  early  structure.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  confirms  this  conclusion, 
by  reading  the  name  of  King  Urukh  upon  the  brick  legends  of  the 
buttresses,  which  record  the  dedication  of  the  edifice  to  Sin^  or  the  *'  moon,*' 
by  that  monarch,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  2230  B.C.  The 
name  Buwariyya,  in  Arabic,  signifies  **  reed-mats,"  reed-matting  being 
used  in  this  and  in  other  mounds  of  Mesopotamia  as  a  new  foundation  for 
each  successive  layer  of  bricks. 

The  most  interesting  structure  at  Warka  is  that  called  Wuswas.  It  is 
contained  in  a  spacious  walled  quadrangle,  the  eastern  comer  of  which  is 
840  feet  from  the  Buwariyya.  The  enclosure  is  oblong,  and  includes  an 
area  of  7^  acres.  The  most  important  and  conspicuous  portion  of  this 
great  enclosure  is  a  structure  on  the  south-west  side,  which  gives  its  pre- 
sent name  to  the  ruin.  It  is  276  feet  long  by  174  feet  wide,  and  stands 
80  feet  above  the  plain,  elevated,  as  all  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  ruins  are, 
on  a  lofty  artificial  platform  50  feet  high.  The  fa9ade  measures  174  feet 
in  length,  and  in  some  places  is  23  feet  in  height.  It  must  have  been 
extremely  imposing : — 

"  It  lias  long  been  a  question  whether  the  column  was  employed  by  the  Babylonians 
as  an  architectural  embellishment.  The  Wuswas  fa<;ade  settles  this  point  beyond  dis- 
pute. Upon  the  lower  portion  of  the  building  are  groups  of  seven  half-columns  re- 
peated seven  times,  the  rudest,  perhaps,  which  were  ever  reared,  but  built  of  moulded 
semicircular  bricks,  and  securely  bonded  to  the  wall.  The  entire  absence  of  cornice, 
capital,  base,  or  diminution  of  shaft,  so  characteristic  of  other  columnar  architecture, 
and  the  peculiar  and  original  disposition  of  each  group  in  rows  like  palm-logs,  suggest 
the  type  from  which  they  sprang.  It  is  only  to  be  compared  with  the  style  adopted  by 
aboriginal  inhabitants  ot  other  countncs,  and  was  evidently  derived  from  the  construc- 
tion of  wooden  edifices Previous  researches  have  furnished  us  with  no  idea  as  to 

the  exteriors  of  Assyrian  palaces.  .  .  ,  For  the  first  time,  then,  AVuswas  advances  some 
positive  data  by  which  to  reconstruct  the  exterior  of  a  Nincvite  palace." 

There  is  evidence  to  shew  that  the  superstructure  of  Wuswas  was  vaulted ; 
the  recent  researches  at  Khorsabud — where  magnificent  arches  of  sun-dried 
brick  still  rest  on  the  massive  backs  of  the  colossal  bulls  which  guard  the 
great  gateways  leading  into  the  city — shew  that  the  Assyrians  not  only 
understood  the  construction  of  an  arch,  but  also  its  use  as  a  decorative 
feature  :  the  old  notion,  that  the  arch  was  the  invention  of  the  Romans,  is 
now  completely  exploded.  The  bricks  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
WusAvas  edifice  measure  12^  inches  square  by  3  inches  thick.  Each  is 
marked  on  its  under-side  with  a  deeply-impressed  triangular  stamp  or 
wedge,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  sacred  emblem.  This  stamp  doubt- 
less indicates  the  character  of  the  edifice  in  which  it  so  frequently  occurs. 
A  few  bricks  are  likewise  impressed  with  an  oblong  die,  bearing  thirteen 
lines  of  minute  cuneiform  characters,  resembling  those  which  occur  on  clay 
cylinders,  but  so  extremely  indistinct  as  to  be  nearly  illegible. 

Mr.  Loftus  will  not  admit  that  the  Wuswas  temple  is  either  a  Parthian 
or  a  Sassanian  structure.  Although  it  has  hitherto  yielded  no  records  to 
decide  the  point  satisfactorily,  he  would  fain  believe  that  such  will  ulti- 
mately be  recovered  to  prove  its  undoubted  Babylonian  origin.  At  present, 
it  is  impossible  to  assign  to  it  other  than  an  approximate  date  ;  perhaps  it 
was  erected  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  century  b.c. 

There  are  no  data  by  which  we  may  decide  as  to  the  object  for  which 
this  immense  edifice  was  built.     The  fact,  however,  that  Warka  was  m 
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great  Necropolis,  and  that  the  Greek  historian  Arrian  says  that  the  Assy- 
rian kings  were  buried  somewhere  in  the  Chaldsean  marshes,  rather  tends  to 
the  supposition  that  two,  at  least,  of  the  monster  edifices  at  Warka  were 
among  the  tombs  of  the  kings  to  which  Arrian  alludes.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  several  fragments  of  coloured  enamelled  bricks,  similar  to  those 
found  on  the  ruins  of  the  Kasr  at  Babylon,  there  was  nothing  in  or  around 
the  edifice  which  indicated  the  mode  of  decoration  employed ;  and  as 
Wuswas  failed  to  yield  sculptured  bas-reliefs,  we  must,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
give  up  all  hope  of  discovering  works  of  this  nature  in  Babylonia. 

It  is  remarked,  that  not  a  single  instance  has  been  found  of  undoubted 
Assyrian  sepulture  ;  the  natural  inference  is,  that  the  Assyrians  either  made 
away  with  their  dead  by  some  other  method  than  by  burial,  or  else  that 
they  conveyed  them  to  some  distant  locality.  If,  however,  Assyria  be  with- 
out its  cemeteries,  ChaldoDa  is  full  of  them.  Every  mound  between  Niffar 
and  Mugeyer  is  an  ancient  burial-place.  In  our  present  state  of  knowledge, 
it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  Chaldaea  was  the  necropolis  of  Assyria ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  such  was  the  case,  Arrian,  in  de- 
scribing Alexander's  sail  into  the  marshes  south  of  Babylon,  distinctly  states 
that  most  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  Assyrian  kings  were  there  constructed ; 
and  the  same  locality  is  assigned  to  them  in  the  Peutingerian  tables.  In 
the  old  geographers,  however,  the  term  Assyria  is  frequently  applied  to 
Babylonia ;  and  the  tombs  alluded  to  may  therefore  be  those  only  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  Babylonia.  Still,  it  is  likely  that  the  Assyrians  regarded 
with  peculiar  reverence  that  land  out  of  which  Asshar  went  forth  and 
builded  Nineveh,  and  that  they  interred  their  dead  around  the  original 
seats  of  their  forefathers.  Whether  this  were  so  or  not,  the  whole  region 
of  Lower  Chaldaea  abounds  in  sepulchral  cities  of  immense  extent : — 

**  By  far  the  most  important  of  these  is  Warka,  where  the  enormous  accumulation  of 
human  remains  proves  that  it  was  a  peculiarly  sacred  spot,  and  tliat  it  was  so  esteemed 
for  centuries.  It  is  difficult  to  convey  anything  like  a  correct  notion  of  the  piles  upon 
piles  of  human  relics  which  there  utterly  astound  the  beholder.  There  is  probably  no 
other  site  iti  the  world  which  can  compare  with  Warka  in  this  respect ;  even  the  tombs  of 
ancient  Tliebi  s  do  not  contain  sudi  an  aggregate  amount  of  mortality.  From  its  foun- 
cUition  hy  Urukh  until  finally  abandone<l  by  the  Parthians — a  period  probably  of  2,500 
years — Warka  appears  to  have  been  a  sacred  burial-place  V 

m 

The  forms  of  the  funeral  jars  and  sarcophagi  are  curious :  the  earliest 
and  most  common  throughout  Babylonia,  and  which  prevailed  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Parthians,  is  the  large  top-shaped  vase,  well  known  as  the 
"  Babylonian  urn.*'  Sometimes  two  of  these  vessels  are  placed  mouth  to 
mouth,  and  then  cemented  together,  one  mouth  fitting  into  the  other  with 
great  exactness.  Another  early  form  is  very  curious  and  original  It  re- 
sembles an  oval  dish-cover,  the  sides  sloping  outwards  towards  the  base, 
which  rests  on  a  projecting  rim.  Various  other  forms  of  pottery  of  minor 
importance  were  applied  to  the  purposes  of  burial : — 

**  But  they  all  sink  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the  glazed  earthen  coffins, 
whose  fnignicnts  occur  in  such  amazing  abundance  on  the  surface  of  the  mounds  at 
A\'arka  as  to  mark  them  as  one  of  the  chief  peculiarities  of  those  remarkable  ruins. 
These  coffins  are  slipi>er-shaped,  but  more  elegant  and  symmetrical  than  that  homely 
article.  The  oval  aperture  by  which  the  body  wjls  introduced  is  flattened  and  furnished 
with  a  depressed  ledi^e  for  the  reception  of  a  lid,  which  was  cemented  with  lime-mortar. 
The  upper  surface  of  each  coffin  geneniUy,  and  the  lid  sometimes,  is  covered  with  ele- 
vated ridges,  plain  or  ornamental ;  forming  square  panels,  each  of  which  contuns  a 
similar  small  embossed  figure,  representing  a  warrior  in  close,  short-fitting  tunic,  and 
long,  loose  nether-garments.  He  stands  with  arms  akimbo,  and  his  legs  astride ;  in  his 
belt  is  a  short  sword,  and  on  his  head  an  enormous  coiffure,  of  very  curious  appearance. 
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The  whole  visible  surface  of  the  coffin  is  covered  with  a  thick  glazing  of  rich  green 
enamel  on  the  exterior,  and  of  bine  within  the  aperture.  The  material*  of  which  the 
coffins  are  composed  is  yellow  clay,  mixed  with  straw  and  half-baked." 

Mr.  Loftus  made  a  second  journey  to  Warka  in  order  to  obtain  a 
specimen  of  these  extraordinary  coffins  for  the  British  Museum.  From 
the  very  friable  nature  of  these  vessels,  this  was  a  task  of  extreme  difficulty* 
but  ingeniously  overcome. 

In  one  of  the  terraces  of  Buwariyya  three  vaults  were  discovered ;  one 
measuring  13  inches  by  10  inches  square,  and  21  inches  in  depth,  was 
filled  with  earth  and  the  fragments  of  two  large  sepulchral  vases,  without 
any  traces  of  their  original  contents.  From  subsequent  discoveries  at 
Sinkara,  Mr.  Loftus  concludes  that  the  bones  of  the  dead  were  in  the  above 
cases  deposited  in  vases  and  placed  in  the  vaults ;  after  which  the  private 
records  and  property  of  the  deceased  were  arranged  over  them,  and  the 
whole  submitted  to  the  flames  : — 


«i 


The  locality  at  Warka,  which  furnished  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  fruits  of 
my  researches,  was  a  small  detached  mound,  forty  feet  high,  situated  about  half>a-mile 
south-east  of  the  Buwariyya.  One  of  my  overseers  picked  up  from  its  summit  a  few 
fragments  of  ornamental  plaster,  which  induced  me  to  make  excavations.  I  was  soon 
rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a  chamber,  measuring  forty  feet  long  and  twenty-eight 
feet  wide,  the  mud  walls  of  which  stood  only  four  feet  high,  and  had  been  covered 
with  coloured  plaster.  It  was  a  perfect  museum  of  architectural  scraps,  of  a  highly 
instructive  and  curious  character.  The  unbaked  brick  floor  was  literally  piled  with 
broken  columns,  capitals,  cornices,  and  innumerable  relics  of  rich  internal  decoratioo* 
which  exhibited  undoubted  symptoms  of  Greek  and  lioman  influence  on  Oriental  taste. 
The  smaller  objects  were  wholly  plaster ;  but  the  larger  consisted  of  moulded  bricks^ 
thinly  coated  with  white  plaster;  many  of  them  were  fantastically  coloured.  One 
large  fnigment  of  cornice  bore,  among  other  devices,  a  spirited  crouching  griffin,  which, 
at  first  sight,  reminded  me  of  the  similar  figures  sculptured  on  a  frieze  in  an  inner 
chamber  at  the  remarkable  ruins  of  Al  H&dr,  near  Mosul.  This  emblem  was  accom- 
panied by  the  well-known  Greek  echinus  moulding;  but  the  cornice  was  purposely 
destroyed  by  some  strange  Arabs,  who  visited  the  mounds  between  the  intervals  of 
excavation. 

"Tlirec  of  the  capitals  are  Ionic;  but  the  proportions  of  the  volutes  and  other 
members  are  peculiar.  A  fourth  description  of  small  capital  has  peculiarities  of  its 
own,  suggestive  of  the  later  Byzantine  style.  A  large  and  elegant  leaf  rises  fVom 
the  necking,  and  bends  under  each  comer  of  the  abacus.  Springing  fhnn  behind  a 
smaller  curled  leaf  in  the  centre,  is  the  bust  of  a  human  figure  wearing  the  same 
preposterous  head-dress  wliich  is  characteristic  of  the  slipper  coffins  ana  Fkuthian 
coins. 

"No  columns  were  discovered  to  correspond  with  the  larger  capitals;  but  the  walls 
wore  liberally  adorned  with  small  Ionic  half-columns,  with  half-smooth,  balf-flnted 
shafts,  which  were  highly  coloured,  llie  lower  and  smooth  surfaces  were  diagonally 
striped  with  red,  green,  yellow  and  black ;  the  fiutes  being  painted  black,  red,  and 
yellow  alternately,  while  the  level  ridges  between  them  are  left  white.  In  some  cases 
the  fiutes  were  quartered  with  the  same  colours. 

"  Among  the  debris  of  smaller  articles  were  bases  of  columns, — ^friezes,  with  bunches 
of  grapes  alternating  with  leaves, — gradines,  resembling  those  on  the  castles  of  the 
Nineveh  bas-reliefs,  but  ornamented  at  the  base  with  a  conspicuous  six-rayed  star  in  a 
circle, — fragments  of  open  screen-work,  with  complicated  geometric  designs  of  different 
patterns  on  the  opposite  sides  (these  are  very  peculiar,  and  differ  materially  from  the 
arabesque,) — and  fiakes  of  painted  plaster  from  the  walls,  with  fragments  of  small 
statuettes,  coloured,  and  sometimes  gilded." — (pp.  225,  226.) 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  some  period  not  very  distant,  excavations  may 
be  resumed  among  the  mounds  of  Chaldsea.  If  those  of  Warka  have 
failed  in  yielding  bas-reliefs  and  objects  of  a  higher  class  of  interest,  like 
those  obtained  from  the  palaces  of  Assyria,  they  have  at  least  aflForded 
abundance  of  important  information  on  two  subjects  of  which  we  were  in 
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comparative  ignorance ;  viz.  Babylonian  architecture,  and  tbe  mode  of 
burial  during  twenty  centuries  preceding  the  Christian  era.  Doubtless 
Warka  will  yet  yield  memoriiils  and  relit^s  second  to  none  in  interest  and 
value.  From  them  we  may  look  for  much  additional  light,  not  only  con- 
cerning the  early  ChaldiEiin  and  Achtemenian  periods,  hut  also  with  rela- 
tion lo  its  Greek  and  Parthian  occupiers  down  to  ahout  the  Christian  era. 

Having  concluded  his  escavationa  at  Warka,  Mr,  Loftus  determined  on 
visiting  the  neighbouring  ruins  of  Sinknra,  distant  fifteen  miles  to  the 
south-east.  They  stand  on  the  eitreme  verge  of  the  broad  desert  ridge, 
which  intervenes  between  tlie  inundations  of  the  Euphrates  on  the  Weat, 
and  the  marshes  of  the  k^hat-el-E&hr  on  the  East,  and  consist  of  a  low 
circular  platform  about  4j  miles  in  circumference,  rising  gradually  from 
the  level  of  the  plain  to  a  central  mound,  the  highest  point  of  which 
is  seventy  feet,  and  is  distinctly  seen  from  Warka  and  the  Euphrates. 
Upon  cursory  inspection  it  is  evident  that  theae  ruins  all  belong  to 
one  period,  and  that  no  later  races  of  different  origin  have  built  upon  the 
edifices  erected  by  the  ancient  people.  There  are  no  coins,  glass,  or 
glazed  pottery,  as  at  Warka;  hut  a  uniform  dull  brown  hue  pervades 
everything  about  the  place.  The  soil  is  almost  impalpable.  The  excava- 
tions, disclosed  tombs,  and  iuacriptions  on  the  bricks,  fix  the  date  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  mound  above  the  tombs  as  early  as  the  time  of  Nebu- 
chadueszar.  about  GOO  b.c.  A  brick  was  picked  up  with  a  legend  of  tiz- 
teen  lines,  bearing  the  name  of  Puroa-Puriyas,  who  seems  to  have  reigned 
about  1650  b.c,  ;  — 

"  If  Bvidmce  wcpp  requin^l  that  the  early  ChaWseara  practined  the  rite  of  burial, 
Binkars  fnmlilicH  it  heycmd  tlie  kIisiIow  or  a  doubt.  The  nhulu  area  of  tlio  mini  is  a 
cemeter;  !  Wliere\'cr  an  eieavation  was  made,  vaults  and  gravea  in»arialily  occorrEd, 
and  the  mnumiTatilc  candfi)nn  ri'ennli  contniniHl  in  tbpm  milHrtuntiiittt  their  undoubted 
a'ltiquity.  So  nunierouH  wcri.'  tliv  clay  tablets,  1  HlmoHt  arrivul  at  the  conclnuon  that 
the  fine  browu  diut  of  tbc  uiouiids  reaolled  from  their  decompoBition." 

The  upper  chambers  of  the  Smkara  tombs  also  yielded  a  few  curious 
tablets  of  baked  i  Ia\    b  Inch  are  not  onl j  mtereatmg  as  exhibiting  the  state 


of  the  arts  but  as  illu  tratmg  the  costume  occupation  and  worship  of  the 
Chaldieans  Ihc  sculpture-  of  the  palaces  of  Nineveh  were  historical 
monument"  erected  b\  the  kings  of  A  \ria  to  perpetuate  their  own 
exploits  and  grcatuess     but  the  people  are  only  eliewn  as  subservient  to 
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tlic  will  of  their  monarch.  In  the  little  tablets  ft 
the  every-day  life  of  the  people,  morielled  by  tliemi 
iiifluL'nce  to  produce  the  best  works 
of  the  best  artists.  Uude  as  they 
are,  these  desi^s  prove  that  ihe 
ChaUlieHiis— it'  they  had  possessed 
stone  for  tlie  purpose — could  have 
executed  i^culptures  equal,  if  not  su- 
perior, to  those  of  the  Assyrians ; — 
"  TliiH  tuMvt  rcprcsoiitB  two  figures,  ap- 
pin'ntly  boys,  Uiiinf;,  ill  the  iiioet  up- 
proved  &iihiuii  of  the  'ring.'  Tlie  pmi- 
tiviia  tukvii  by  the  fif^nii  htc  ndmlnible. 
A  tliiril  figiirt'  Btniidiiig  witli  biti  btti'k  to 
tlie ciiiiilaUiiite svciiis lu uiipcat  oier a liiif^ 
T(UH-,mucb  rciiciiil>lui(!  ihute  itcd  in  inter- 
ring the  dead,  to  a  f<.iunlo  (?)  wwriiig  a 
Imig  guraient  und  n  turban.  Sbc  is  seated 
on  u  ijtuol  lH?iLtujg  cr^inbalA.*' 

Aa  soon  as  the  antiquities  eol. 
Iccted  by  Mr.  Loftiia  were  despatch- 
ed to  England,  Major  Williams  de- 
sired him  to  visit  Susa,  and  en- 
deavour to  make  excavations  at  the 
mounds  KJiich  are  well  known  to 
exist  in  that  locahty.  Few  places 
throughout  tiie  Mast  are  mori;  re- 
plete with  interest  than  that  which 
is  known  to  us  by  the  various  deno- 
minations of  iShushan.  Susa,  Sus, 
or  Shiish.  From  the  time  of  Cynis, 
Susa  became  the  chosen  winter  teat 
of  the  Persian  kings,  and  was  richly 
embellished  by  succeeding  monarths. 
Under  the  sway  of  the  Achtemenian 
dvnasty,  it  usurped  the  greatness  of 
its  former  rivals,  Nineveh  and  Baby- 
lon. Coins  were  struck  there  so  late 
as  A.p.  70'J,  soon  after  which  date 
the  place  seems  to  have  been  de- 
serted in  favoar  of  adjoining  towns 
which  were  rising  into  importance; 
and  the  history  of  its  former  great- 
ness alone  remained  in  the  recita- 
tions of  Persian  poets,  the  exagge- 
rated traditions  of  the  people,  und 
the  vnstness  of  its  mounds : — 

•'  It  was  cvicUiit  tliat  aouic  loiigiiiflccnt 
atriu-turw  iniii:  cxistml  at  Sum,  Tor  tlie 
Burlaee  of  tlui  muniiiU  iras  strcwi  d  with 
f^fpuiMiti  uf  llnti'd  Rilnuinn,  which  had 
IHiiueutly  altruvtcd  tin?  notice  of  travel- 
liT8.  Kxnivations  revealed  two  gigantic 
muuolilli  liuu's  ot  columns  U  n' to,  u 
ing  the  discovery  of  a  palace  of  the 
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Persian  monarchs  at  Susa,  rivalling,  if  not  surpassing,  thai  at  PeraepdiB  in  gnuM 
The  bases  were  bell -shaped,  and  riclily  carved,  in  representation  of  the  inFerted  flc 
of  a  plant  which  we  usually  term  the  Egyptian  lotus. 

"  None  of  the  shafts  remain  erect  at  Susa— the  inner  phalanx  of  colimms  potM 
square  bases,  while  those  of  the  outer  groups  were  bell-shaped.  Strewed  in  i 
tricable  confusion  among  the  monoliths  were  huge  portions  of  the  fidlen  eolau 
these  were  so  abundant  that  I  was  able  to  take  correct  measHrements,  and  ' 
Mr.  Churchiirs  assistance,  to  restore  the  various  details  of  one  variety  of  oomp< 
capital,  nearly  identical  with  those  in  the  external  groups  at  Persepolis.  Thia  cm 
evidently  consisted  of  four  distinct  parts,  as  shewn  in  the  accompanying  woodcai." 

They  are  probably  intended  to  represent  the  pendent  leaves  of  the  d 
palm,  the  opening  bud  of  the  Iotu«- flower,  a  series  of  double  volutes, 
certainly  at  the  summit  two  demi-bulls,  between  whose  necks  passed 
beams  for  the  support  of  the  roof.  The  total  height  of  this  compo 
capital  was  28  feet.  The  similarity  between  the  buildings  of  Perse] 
and  Susa  is  so  great,  that  any  peculiarity  observable  in  the  one  eqc 
illustrates  the  architecture  of  the  other  ;  there  is  therefore  no  necessity 
dwelling  further  on  the  subject. 

The  details  connected  with  his  journey  through,  and  sojourn  in,  Chal 
are  abundantly  entertaining  ;  the  interest  of  the  book  never  flags  a  mom 
Amply  illustrated  with  woodcuts,  maps,  and  plans,  Mr.  Loftus  has  ( 
tributed  a  work  scarcely  second  in  interest  to  those  of  Mr.  Layard. 


SIAM». 

Siam  is  a  country  with  which  the  English  people  have  probably  as  1 
acquaintance,  or  sympathy,  as  any  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Its  name 
indeed,  been  familiar  in  the  moutlis  of  the  present  generation,  through 
exhibition  of  that  lusus  nafurcr^  the  "  Siamese  Twins,"  (who,  howe 
had  a  C'hinese  father) ;  and  recently  our  newspapers  have  informed  us 
the  Si;«niesc  pohticians  have  become  converted  to  free-trade  doctri 
stampinij:  tlioir  conversion  by  a  commercial  treaty  (most  liberally  fran 
with  (heat  Britain.  But  beyond  those  isolated  facts,  little  has  been  kn 
or  cared  for  Siam.  If  curiosity  had  been  excited,  the  sources  of  infoi 
tion,  it  must  be  admitted,  were  but  few  and  widely  scattered:  bes 
Mr.  Crawl'urd's  Journal  of  his  embassy,  and  a  few  articles  in  our  Oric 
periodicals,  little  had  been  contributed  to  our  stock  of  information  upon 
of  the  most  curious,  interesting,  and  fertile  portions  of  the  Eastern  w< 
Sir  John  Bowring's  volumes  form  a  timely  contribution  to  our  knowh 
of  this  coimtry  and  people.  In  addition  to  the  results  of  his  own  pers 
knowledge  and  experience,  he  has  made  a  resume  of  the  contribution 
his  predecessors  in  the  field,  both  English  and  foreign,  thereby  placin 
in  possession  of  as  complete  a  picture  of  this  country  and  people  as  we 
hope  to  obtain. 

The  native  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam  is  Thd,  meaning  the  "  Free, 
Muang  Thai,  "  the  Land  of  the  Free."     The  modern  name  Siam  is  der 
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Tlie  Kini^dom  and  People  of  Siam,  with  a  Narrative  of  a  Mission  to  that  Cot 
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from  one  of  the  ancient  titles  of  the  country — Sajam,  meaning  the  '*  dark 
race."  The  kingdom  of  Siam  is  composed  of  forty-one  provinces,  each 
governed  by  a  Phaja,  or  functionary  of  the  highest  rank ;  in  length  it  is 
nearly  twelve  hundred  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  about  three  hun- 
dred and  fiAy.  The  whole  area  of  Siam  and  its  dependencies  is  esti- 
mated at  two  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  square  miles.  The  districts 
beyond  the  limits  of  Siam  proper,  to  the  north  and  east,  are  in  a  state  of 
dependence,  and  pay  tribute,  while  Siam  itself  is  tributary  to  China ;  but 
the  government  of  China  in  no  respect  interferes  with  that  of  Siam,  nor  do 
the  Chinese  in  Siam  enjoy  any  other  privileges  and  advantages  than  those 
resulting  from  their  superior  industry,  activity,  aptitude  for  business,  per- 
severance, and  capital.         , 

The  Siamese  are  a  small,  well-proportioned  race,  with  skins  of  an  olive 
hue,  and  black  hair,  which  they  wear  in  a  coarse  tuft,  not  unlike  a  brush, 
on  the  top  of  the  head,  all  around  being  closely  shaven.  The  women  also 
adopt  the  tufl,  which  they  carefully  oil  and  comb.  The  preservation  of 
this  tuft,  and  the  changes  it  undergoes  under  different  circumstances,  are 
objects  of  great  interest  and  attention  in  Siam.  The  head  of  a  child  is 
frecjuently  shorn ;  at  the  age  of  three  or  four  the  care  of  the  tuft  begins, 
but  it  is  more  in  front  than  is  usual  after  the  time  of  puberty.  It  is 
prettily  knotted  and  kept  together  by  a  golden  or  silver  pin,  or,  in  case  of 
poverty,  by  a  porcupine  quill ;  but  it  is  generally  garlanded  by  a  wreath 
of  fragrant  flowers.  As  among  the  Chinese,  long  nails  are  appreciated  as 
a  mark  of  aristocracy ;  and  every  art  is  employed  to  render  the  teeth  black, 
— a  sine  qud  nan  of  elegance,  accomplished  by  the  help  of  betel  and  areca. 
A  nobleman  never  moves  about  without  the  bearer  of  his  areca-box.  The 
consumption  of  the  areca  and  betel-nut  is  enormous  throughout  Siam. 

The  Siamese  may  be  deemed  a  cleanly  people;  they  are  fond  of  bathing, 
and  frequent  ablutions  are  an  almost  necessary  result  of  the  heat  of  the 
climate :  they  pluck  out  the  hairs  of  the  beard  as  soon  as  they  appear, 
clean  their  teeth,  and  change  their  garments  frequently. 

According  to  Pallegoix,  an  experienced  and  trustworthy  authority,  the 
Siamese  are  gentle,  cheerful,  timid,  careless,  and  almost  passionless.  They 
are  disposed  to  idleness,  inconstancy,  and  exaction ;  they  are  liberal  alms- 
givers;  severe  in  enforcing  decorum  in  the  relations  between  the  sexes. 
They  are  fond  of  sports,  and  lose  half  their  time  in  amusements.  They 
are  sharp,  and  even  witty  in  conversation,  and  resemble  the  Chinese  in 
their  aptitude  for  imitation.  They  display  great  affection  for  children,  and 
much  deference  is  paid  by  the  young  to  the  old.  Fathers  are  constantly 
seen  carrying  about  their  offspring  in  their  arms,  and  mothers  engaged  in 
adorning  them.  The  king  was  never  seen  in  public  by  Sir  John  Bowring 
and  suite,  without  some  of  his  younger  children  near  him ;  and  in  their 
intercourse  with  the  nobles,  numbers  of  little  ones  were  always  on  the 
carpets,  grouped  around  their  elders,  and  frequently  receiving  attentions 
from  them. 

Mendacity,  so  characteristic  of  Orientals,  is  not  a  national  defect  among 
the  Siamese.  Oppression  and  injustice  engender  lying  habits  in  the  weak, 
but  when  truth  is  sought,  the  chances  are  greatly  in  favour  of  its  being 
elicited.  Little  moral  disgrace  attaches  to  insincerity  and  untruthfulness; 
their  detection  leads  to  a  loss  of  reputation  for  sagacity  and  cunning,  but 
goes  no  further.  In  Siam,  Dr.  Bowring  was  struck  with  the  unusual 
frankness  as  to  matters  of  fact.  His  experience  in  China  and  many  other 
parts  of  the  East,  predisposed  him  to  receive  with  doubt  and  mistrust  any 
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statement  of  a  native,  when  any  tlie  smallest  interest  would  be  posj 
promoted  by  falsehood.  Dishonesty,  also,  is  repugnant  to  Siamese  ha 
Much  extortion  is  practised  by  the  ruling  few  upon  the  subject  many, 
there  are  many  persons  without  means  of  honest  existence,  who,  as  ( 
where,  live  by  their  wits;  but  organized  robberies  and  brigandage 
almost  confined  to  the  wilder  parts  of  the  country.     Suicide  is  rare. 

Marriages  take  place  early ;  they  are  the  subject  of  much  negocia 
undertaken,  not  directly  by  the  parents,  but  by  '*  go-betweens,"  nomin 
by  those  of  the  proposed  bridegroom,  who  make  proposals  to  the  pai 
of  the  intended  bride.  The  mode  of  courtship  is  singular.  No  reliji 
rites  accompany  the  marriage ;  music  is  an  invariable  accompanin 
Though  wives  or  concubines  are  kept  in  any  number,  according  to 
wealth  or  will  of  the  husband,  the  wife  who  has  been  the  object  oi 
marriage  ceremony,  called  the  Khan  mak,  takes  precedence  of  all  the 
and  is  really  the  sole  legitimate  spouse ;  and  she  and  her  descendants 
the  only  legal  heirs  to  the  husband's  possessions.  Marriages  are  perm 
beyond  the  first  degree  of  aflSnity.  Divorce  is  easily  obtained  on  a 
cation  from  the  woman :  if  there  be  only  one  child,  it  belongs  to 
mother,  who  takes  also  the  third,  fifth,  and  all  those  representing 
numbers ;  the  husband  has  the  second,  fourth,  and  so  forth.  A  bus 
may  sell  a  wife  he  has  purchased,  but  not  one  who  has  brouglit  h 
dowry.  On  the  whole,  the  condition  of  woman  is  better  in  Siam  tha 
most  Oriental  countries. 

With  child-birth  an  extraordinary  usage  is  connected.  The  evem 
no  sooner  occurred,  than  the  mother  is  placed  near  a  large  fire,  where 
remains  for  weeks  exposed  to  the  burning  heat:  death  is  often  the  r 
of  this  proceeding.  There  is  a  strong  prejudice  among  high  and  lo 
favour  of  this  cruel  rite,  with  which  there  appears  to  be  associated  i 
mysterious  idea  of  pacification,  such  as  in  some  shape  or  other  prevai 
many  parts  of  the  world.  The  mothers  who  survive  this  ordeal  r 
their  children  till  they  are  two  or  three  years  old,  nourishing  them  a 
same  time  with  rice  and  bananas.  They  burn  the  bodies  of  the  c 
collect  the  principal  bones,  place  them  in  an  urn,  and  convey  them  tc 
family  abode.  The  mourning  garb  is  white,  accompanied  with  shs 
of  the  head. 

Education  begins  with  the  shaving  of  the  tuft  of  hair :  this  is  a  ( 
family  festival,  to  which  relations  and  friends  are  invited,  and  to  whom 
sents  of  cakes  and  fruits  are  sent.  Boys  are  sent  to  the  pagodas  to  b 
structed  by  the  bonzes  in  reading  and  writing,  and  in  the  dogmas  of  reli 
They  give  personal  service  in  return  for  the  education  they  receive  : 
education  is  worthless  enough,  but  every  Siamese  is  condemned  to  pi 
portion  of  his  life  in  the  temple,  which  many  of  them  never  aflervi 
quit ;  hence  the  enormous  supply  of  an  unproductive,  idle,  useless  race 

Buddhism,  the  most  extensively  professed  religion  of  the  world,  the 
of  two-fifths  of  the  whole  human  race,  is  the  faith  of  the  Siamese, 
form  of  Brahminism  is  found  in  Siam,  under  the  direct  patronage  o 
king.  At  some  period  of  his  life  every  Siamese  becomes  a  candidal 
the  priesthood.  The  priests,  or  homes,  are  generally  called  by  Eurc 
writers  talapoxns^  probably  from  their  usually  carrying  a  fan  called  tm 
meaning  palm-leaf;  but  their  Siamese  title  isPAra,  by  which  is  meant 
is  great,  distinguished,  sacred.  They  generally  live  in  convents  attach 
the  temples ;  in  many  places  the  number  in  a  convent  is  small,  but  i 
capital  they  aie  congregated  by  hundreds.    In  Bankok  there  are  more 
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ten  thoiiRand  bonzes.  The  whole  number  in  Siam  exceeds  a  hundred  thou- 
sand. Their  garments  are  all  of  yellow ;  adopted,  it  is  said,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  gold,  the  most  precious  of  metals,  as  a  mode  of  shewing  reverence 
to  Buddha. 

The  maxims  of  the  priestly  orders  are  curious,  as  developments  of  the 
Buddhist  religion  : — 

"  Tn  mnny  points  they  resemble  the  outlines  of  monastic  life.  All  enei^etic  action, 
all  virtuous  exertion,  would  be  paralysed  under  such  influences.  In  seeking  to  be  barm- 
less,  a  man  becomes  absolutely  useless ;  and  in  attention  to  absurd  observances,  in  ab- 
stention from  natural  and  sinless  ei\joyments,  in  the  exaggeration  of  minor  virtues — 
such  as  humanity  to  animals,  respect  for  life,  for  personal  deirorums,  and  the  subordinate 
or  secondary'  moralitie.'^, — all  elevation  of  character  is  lost,  and  a  talapoin  becomes  little 
better  than  a  cucumber  of  the  soil." 

The  priesthood,  as  an  institution,  is  more  dove-tailed  into  the  social  sys- 
tem than  in  any  part  of  the  world ;  no  jealousy  is  created  by  its  laziness, 
no  resistance  is  exhibited  to  its  claims.  It  is  supported  by  the  spontaneous 
offerings  of  the  whole  people.  There  is  a  body  of  female  devotees  who  are 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  pagodas;  they  are  a  sort  of  nuns,  wearing 
white  dresses,  and  are  allowed  to  collect  alms  for  themselves  and  for  the 
temples  to  which  they  belong.  They  have  their  prayers  to  recite,  and  their 
services  to  perform. 

It  will  not  surprise  those  who  have  given  impartial  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject to  learn  — 

"  That,  so  far  as  the  S'amese  are  concerned,  the  efforts  for  their  conversion  by  Chris- 
tian missionaries,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  have  been  almost  or  altogether  iruitless. 
The  early  conHdent  hopes  have  been  sadly  disappointed;  the  number  of  professing 
Catholic  Christians  is  now  far  less  than  in  the  remotest  days  of  missionary  exertions. 
Yet  there  luis  been  no  lack  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  mis<don4;  there  is  no  religious  per- 
secution to  fear,  scarcely  any  impediment  to  religious  teaching,  and  thousands  of  Bibles 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  religious  books,  in  the  language  of  the  people,  have  been 
circulated." 

The  missionaries  really  possess  much  influence,  for  they  have  rendered 
much  service  in  tlie  healing  art,  and  have  lent  great  assistance  to  the  spirit 

of  philosophical  enquiry  : — 

"  Many  of  them  have  been  councillors  and  favourites  of  kings  and  nobles,  admitted 
to  intiuate  intercourse,  and  treated  with  a  deference  which  could  not  but  elevate  them 
in  the  eyes  of  a  prostrate?,  reverential,  and  despotically -governed  people.  But  Buddhism, 
by  habit  and  education,  is  become  alm<  st  a  part  of  Siamese  nature,  and  that  nature  will 
not  bend  to  foreign  influences.  The  Siamese,  whether  or  not  they  have  religious  con- 
victions, have  habifs,  which  the  teaching  of  strai^gers  will  not  easily  cbanfire.  ITie 
diversity  of  the  relijpous  instructions  of  the  Catholic  and  ProUstant  missionaries  is  an 
immense  difficulty  in  the  way  of  b  th ;  and  they  frequently  exhibit  towards  each  other 
a  8]>irit  which  is  not  that  of  Christian  concord.  The  Catholic  denoonces  the  Protestant 
as  a  schismatic  and  a  heretic ;  and  the  Protestant  tells  his  hearers  that  the  Catholic  is 
but  a  teacher  of  a  corrupt  and  indefensible  faith,  llie  whole  field  is  too  much  occupied 
with  jealousi(>8  and  misunderstandings;  and  I  have  heard  it  alleged  by  natives  agdnst 
their  foreijrn  vi8itt)r8, — *  ITiey  quarrel  with  one  another ;  they  do  not  understand  one 
another;  they  teach  different  religions:  how  should  we  understand  their  differ* noes? 
"When  they  can  agree  about  what  we  are  to  receive,  we  shall  be  more  disposed  to  listen 
seriously.'  Now  1  am  much  disposed  to  think  that  if  the  various  sections  of  mission- 
aries would  only  rc^rd  one  another  as  coadjutors,  fellow-labourers,  promoters  of  a 
common  object,  though  pursuing  it  by  dissimilar  modes  of  action, — that  each  should 
allow  to  the  rest  even  the  merit  of  good  intention  and  honest  efibrt, — all  would  be 
benefited  by  the  concession,  and  the  great  work  would  be  thereby  mnch  promoted." 

Yet  in  Siam,  as  in  all  heathen  countries  with  which  commerce  has 
brought  us  into  friendly  intercourse,  a  great  shock  has  been  given  to  idol- 
atry in  all  its  grosser  and  more  ofi^ensive  forms.     The  honour  of  being  the 
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first  Christian  teacher  in  Siam  is  claimed  for  St.  Francis  Xavier ;  bu 
first  formal  Catholic  mission  established  in  Siam  was  headed  by  De  la  M 
Lambart,  a  Frenchman,  bishop  of  Berythus  (Beyrout),  who  with  a  i 
body  of  followers  travelled  from  Rome  overland,  through  Syria,  Pe 
India,  and  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and,  after  three  years,  reached  Ayn 
in  Siam,  on  the  22nd  August,  1662.  The  Catholic  population  at  pn 
in  Siam  is  reported  to  be  7,050  in  all.  The  first  Protestant  missionary 
called  attention  to  Siam  was  Dr.  Gutzlaff,  who  spent  three  years  in 
countr}^  His  Journal  was  published  in  1832.  Tlie  Americans  have  c 
vated  this  field  with  much  zeal  and  patience.  The  Baptist  mission,  re 
senting  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  was  commenced  in  1 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Lalor  Jones,  who  continued  his  useful  labours  till  his  c 
in  September,  1851.  He  completed  the  translation  of  the  New  Testai 
Scriptures  in  the  Siamese,  and  prepared  several  useful  works  in  the  i 
language.  This  mission  has  both  a  Chinese  and  a  Siamese  departc 
and  has  met  with  considerable  success  among  the  Chinese.  The  mi 
of  the  American  Missionary  Association  was  established  in  1850. 
mission  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Chun 
the  United  States  was  established  in  1 840,  but,  owing  to  the  sickne 
its  first  missionary,  the  Rev.  William  P.  Buell,  was  suspended  till  1 
The  results  of  their  labours  are  anything  but  encouraging.  The  task 
undertake  is  beyond  their  strength.  It  would  be  as  easy  to  revoluti< 
his  very  nature  as  to  change  the  habitual  modes  of  thought,  the  con 
education  of  this  people.  The  main  causes  of  the  failure  of  missio 
efibrts  is  well  pointed  out  by  La  Zoubere  : — 

**  The  king  of  Siam,  who  takes,  amongst  hia  other  titles,  that  of  Paecan  Sal-st 
*  Sacred  Member  of  God/  has  this  to  boast  of — that,  next  to  the  Mogul,  he  can  d 
h=s  descent  from  more  kings  than  any  other  in  the  Indies.  He  is  absolute — his 
councillors,  called  mandarins,  being  chosen  and  deposed  barely  at  his  pleasure.  ^ 
he  appears  in  public,  it  is  done  with  so  much  pomp  and  magnificence  as  is  scarce 
imagined,  which  draws  such  a  veneration  to  his  person  from  the  common  people 
even  in  the  streets,  as  he  passes  by,  they  give  him  god-like  titles  and  worship, 
marries  no  more  than  one  wife  at  a  time,  but  has  an  infinite  number  of  concubines 
feeds  very  high,  but  his  drink  is  water  only,  the  use  of  strong  liquors  h&Dg  sey 
prohibited  by  their  eiclesiastical  law  to  persons  of  quality  in  Siam.  Ai  the  thii 
all  the  estate  of  the  kingdom  fall  to  his  exchequer,  so  his  riches  must  be  very  g 
but  what  makes  them  most  immense  is,  that  be  is  the  chief  merchant  in  the  kioj 
having  his  factors  in  all  places  of  trade,  to  sell  rice,  copper,  lead,  saltpetre,  & 
foreigners.  He  is  master  not  only  of  the  persons,  but  really  of  the  property,  of  thi 
jccts ;  he  disposes  of  their  labour,  and  directs  their  movements  at  will  If  any  n 
pense  attaches  to  their  services,  it  is  an  act  of  grace  and  free  will.  His  name  is  i 
be  pronounced,  or  his  person  referred  to,  except  under  certain  designations,  a 
which  the  most  usual  are, — Matter  of  the  World,  Sovereign  of  Life,  Mxcellent  1 
Feet." 

But  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Siamese  usages  is  the  institution 
Second  King.     His  title  is  JVaugna,  meaning  Junior  King.     He  is  g 
rally  a  brother  or  near  relation  of  the  King.     The  present  Watigna 
legitimate  brother  of  the  First  King, — 

**  A  cultivated  and  intelligent  gentleman,  writing  and  speaking  English  with 
accuracy,  and  living  much  in  the  style  of  a  courteous  and  opulent  European  noble ; 
of  books  and  scientific  inquiry,  interested  in  all  that  marks  the  course  of  civilia 
.  .  .  .  He  is  surrounded  with  the  same  royal  inaig^a  as  the  First  King,  th 
somewhat  less  ostentatiously  displayed ;  and  the  same  marks  of  honour  and  prosti 
are  paid  to  his  person.  He  has  his  ministers,  corresponding  to  those  of  the  First  ] 
and  is  supposed  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the  wars  of  the  country  than  doc 
First  King.  It  is  usual  to  consult  him  on  all  important  afiairs  of  state.  .  •  .  ! 
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expected  to  pay  visits  of  ceremony  to  the  First  King,  but  the  brothers  sit  together  on 
terms  of  equality.  .  .  .  The  demands  of  the  Second  King  on  the  exche<)uer  must 
be  submitted  to  the  First  King  for  approval,  and  on  being  se^aled  by  him,  are  paid  by 
the  great  treasurer." 

Tlie  First  King  took  the  names  of  Somdetch  Pbra  Paramendr  Maha 
Mongkut.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  his  reign  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  epochs  in  the  history  of  Siam,  and  that  the  acts  of 
bis  government  are  likely  to  exert  the  happiest  influence  on  the  future 
well-being  of  that  country. 

The  discoverers,  or  re-discoverers,  of  Siam  were  the  Portuguese.  No 
other  European  nation  established  so  early  an  intercourse,  or  left  so  many 
traces  behind  it  in  Siam,  as  the  great  Lusitanian  adventurers.  Their  rela- 
tions with  the  Siamese  are  but  imperfectly  known,  but  it  appears  their 
purposes  mingled  the  conquest  of  territory  with  the  propagation  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

The  first  communications  of  the  Portuguese  with  Siam  were  in  1511, 
when  Don  Alfonso  d' Albuquerque,  being  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Malacca, 
sent  to  Siam,  in  a  Chinese  juiik,  a  messenger,  who  was  well  received  by 
the  King,  and  brought  back  presents  and  friendly  offers  of  service,  which 
the  capitulation  of  Malacca  rendered  of  less  importance  at  that  moment. 
Albuquerque  appears  to  have  offered  to  transfer  the  government  of  the  city 
of  Malacca  to  the  Siamese  King,  as  a  recompense  for  the  assistance  he 
asked  from  the  monarch.  In  the  following  year,  Antonio  d*Abrea  was 
despatched  by  Albuquerque  as  his  ambassador  to  Siam,  taking  return  pre- 
sents to  the  King.  In  151 C,  Manoel  Falcao  was  sent  to  Patana,  and  being 
welcomed  by  the  Siamese,  established  a  factory  there.  And  in  1517,  Diogo 
Coelho  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Siam,  and  was  well  received.  The  Por- 
tuguese are  said  to  have  obtained  the  privilege  of  teaching  their  religion 
unmolested  :  a  Portuguese  church  was  built,  and  much  business  transacted. 
Their  numbers  must  have  been  considerable,  and  their  influence  extended 
under  the  protection  and  patronage  they  received  from  the  Siamese.  They 
were  more  than  once  enrolled  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  especially  in 
1548,  when  it  was  invaded  by  the  King  of  Pegu.  The  capital  (Aynthia) 
was  successfully  defended  by  the  valour  of  the  Portuguese,  who  are  said  to 
have  refused  large  bribes  offered  by  the  Peguan  invaders. 

The  Portuguese  have  continued  to  nominate  a  consul  at  Bangkok.  As 
they  have  now  no  trade,  the  appointment  may  be  deemed  rather  the  ex- 
pression of  a  natural  national  pride,  the  result  of  ancient  privileges  and 
position,  than  having  any  present  purpose  of  utility  : — 

"  Time  was,'*  said  the  King  of  Siam,  in  presence  of  his  nobles,  to  Sir  John  Bowring ; 
"  time  was,  when  we  considered  Portugal  as  the  greatest  country  in  the  world ;  but 
yours  is  the  country'  to  which  we  must  now  look,  and  it  is  your  alliance  we  derire  to 
obtain." 

The  Portuguese  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  exclusive  privileges  of  settle- 
ment, trade,  and  religion  ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  Dutch  influence  being  rather  in  the  ascendant,  the  efforts  of  the  Portu- 
guese to  keep  the  Dutch  out  of  favour  became  gradually  unavailing.  A 
decided  breach  of  friendship  occurred  in  1630,  which  was  partially  healed 
by  an  embassy  in  1633,  and  the  Siamese  court  reciprocated  by  sending  an 
ambassador  to  Manilla  in  1636.  The  first  successful  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  Dutch  to  open  intercourse  was  made  in  1604.  A  Siamese  ambassa- 
dor made  a  trip  to  Holland  in  1608.  In  1613  a  Dutch  factory  was  first 
established  in  India,  and  being  at  the  onset  unsuccessful,  would  have  been 
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abandoned,  but  for  the  Eing*8  encouragements.  In  1623  their  trade 
actually  suppressed,  but  re-established  in  1627,  after  the  concessioi 
various  privileges.  In  1634  it  had  become  very  important,  and  a- profit 
outlet  was  found  in  Japan  for  some  Siamese  articles  of  export.  In  1 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company  had  to  complain  of  some  iM'eacfa  of  tr 
on  the  part  of  the  Siamese,  and,  conscious  of  their  predominant  inte: 
caused  their  traffic  to  be  suspended,  and  their  agent  to  take  his  depart 
which  produced  the  desired  e£fect,  for  in  the  next  year  Siamese  amba 
dors  went  to  Batavia  to  treat  for  a  reconciliation,  and  comply  with 
Company's  demands,  upon  which  the  trade  resumed  its  course.  In  i 
the  King  requested  the  GoveriK)r  of  Batavia  to  induce  Dutch  artisans, 
gineers,  and  mariners  to  settle  in  Siam.  The  Company's  agent,  in  \i 
was  the  first  foreigner  admitted  into  the  King's  presence.  In  1706  a 
ierence  arose :  this  time  the  Dutch  were  compelled  to  seek  a  reconcilial 
which  was  obtained  only  with  a  curtailment  of  privileges.  Since  then 
trade  declined.  At  the  present  time  there  are  no  traces  of  the  Dutch  •< 
having  visited  the  country,  but  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Bo  wring,  a  li 
I  trade  will  grow  up  between  Siam  and  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  In 

Archipelago.     The  trade  is  now  not  inconsiderable  : — 

'*  In  Boswcll's  '  Life  of  Johnson'  there  is  a  curious  reference  to  the  relations  bet' 
France  and  Siam.  Considering  how  many  volumes  were  published  giving  an  aoc 
of  the  embassiefl  sent  by  Louis  XIV.  to  the  Siamese  King,  it  is  quite  strange  tliit 
Johnson  should  have  overlooked  them ;  but  the  circuvistance  is  very  illostratMre  o 
fact  that  the  literature  of  France,  with  exceedingly  few  exceptions,  was  little  knof 
>  the  learned  men  in  England  down  to  the  end  of  the  last  century.     Mr.  Groker, 

'Corrects  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  lexicographer  and  the  biographer,  seen 
,  suppose  that  only  one  mission  was  despatched  to  Siam  from  the  court  of  VersuUea 

"  There  are  few  episodes  in  French  history  more  remarkable  than  the  events 
nected  with  the  intercourse  between  the  Court  of  VeraaiUes  and  that  of  Siam  ii 
reign  of  Louis  XIV." 

The  purpose  of  the  Q-rand  Monarque,  ostentatiously  proclaimed  in 
rope,  was  to  bring  about  the  conversion  of  the  King  of  Siam.  The  mie 
arrived  off  the  Meinam  September  22nd,  1685.  The  ambasBador,  M 
Chaumont,  was  received  as  never  minister  had  been  received  before, 
was  told,  greatly  to  his  surprise,  that  he  had  been  in  Siam  a  thousand  j 
before,  in  an  earlier  stage  of  his  metempsychosical  existence,  to  proi 
the  objects  of  the  present  mission — an  alliance  between  France  and  Sia 
The  details  of  the  proceedings  of  this  mission  include  the  remark 
story  of  Constance  Phaulcon,  a  Frenchman,  but  then  Prime  Minister  oi 
«  King  of  Siam,  who,  trying  to  serve  two  masters,  ended  by  disappointing 

^    '  one  and  sacrificing  the  other ;  he  himself  being  the  victim  in  the  ger 

t  iL  overthrow  of  the  ^chemes^  political  and  religious,  of  Paris  and  of  R< 

*^^  '  The  acts  which  made  Phaulcon  the  idol  of  the  Bomanists  were  the  in 

I  diate  causes  of  the  distrust  of  the  Siamese,  and  of  his  own  downfall, 

grace,  and  death.     Spain,  under  Philip  V.,  also  sent  missions  to  Siam, 
with  no  favourable  result. 

The  English  missions  to  Siam  begin  with  that  of  Mr.  Crawfurd,  in  1 
^  The  results  were  not  very  encouraging.     As  tiie  narrative  of  this  emb 

is  very  accessible  to  the  reader,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  it. 
only  treaty  existing  between  Great  Britain  and  Siam  when  Sir  • 
Bowring  arrived  there  in  1855,  was  that  entered  into  by  Captain  Bu 
in  1 826,  who  was  sent  by  the  Governor-general  of  India,  with  the  sp 
view  of  obtaining  the  co-operation  of  the  Siamese  in  the  contest  in  m 
the  Indian  government  was  then  engaged  with  the  Burmese.     The  Kii 
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and  to  members  of  the  Greek  Church  a  memorial  that  the  Church  of  E 
land  was  a  true  and  living  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic. 

Accordingly,  a  committee,  consisting  of  seventy-five  men  of  rank  and 
fluence,  was  appointed,  with  four  equally  great  men  as  honorary  se^ 
taries,  not  one  of  whom,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  had  the  slightest  knowle 
of  archaeology  or  architecture  ;  and  we  are  rather  at  a  loss  to  know  who 
the  working  men  among  this  grand  committee  to  whom  subscribers 
indebted  for  the  "Instructions  to  Architects"  issued  June  4, 1856.     I 
clear  that  no  time  could  have  been  lost  in  preparing  these  important 
structions  to  guide  the  architects  of  all  Europe ;    only  one  month 
required  for  their  consideration,  preparation,  and  adoption,  and  that 
busy  month  of  May.     We   should  however  be  glad  to  know  whom 
thank  for  such  a  decision  as  this : — "  The  style  to  be  adopted  must  I 
modification y  to  suit  the  climate^  of  the  recognised  ecclesiastical  architect 
of  western  Europe,  known  as  'Pointed*  or  *  Gothic;'  and  the  neglect 
the  part  of  any  architect  of  this  provision  will  absolutely  exclude  f 
competition," 

Before  so  stringent  a  regulation  as  this  was  adopted,  no  doubt  it 
well  and  carefully  considered ;  it  was  ascertained  to  be  the  decided  opir 
of  the  majority  of  the  subscribers  that  the  English  Church  at  Constantino 
to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  English  soldiers,  should  not  be  in 
English  style,  .but  in  the  mongrel  Gothic  of  Italy,  where  that  style  was 
indigenous,  and  never  fully  naturalized.  It  is  generally  known  and  f 
acknowledged  that  the  style  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  is  the  English  styL 
the  one  type  which  would  be  at  once  recognised  by  every  educated  mai 
all  countries  as  an  English  church ;  but  any  approach  to  this  style  was 
bidden.  The  committee  fully  considered  this  matter,  no  doubt,  and  as 
tained  that  Salisbury  Cathedral  and  Westminster  Abbey  are  so  inioler 
hot  in  the  dog-days,  that  they  are  obviously  unsuitable  for  a  hot  clic 
like  Constantinople.     It  is  a  point  which  each  member  of  the  commi 

^^^i  could  so  Ccisily   ascertain  for  himself,  by  only  walking  into  Westmir 

I  Abbey  last  July,  that  no  doubt  this  dictum  of  the  necessity  for  a  modifict 

of  Gothic  architecture  to  suit  the  climate  had  some  better  foundation  t 
vulgar  prejudice,  grounded  on  the  fancies  of  one  or  two  popular  men  of 
day,  or  of  some  members  of  the  committee,  or  some  among  the  judges 
pulled  the  strings  in  the  background,  and  made  all  the  grand  pup 
dance  to  their  will  and  fancy.  The  advertisements  have  called  forth 
talents  of  no  less  than  forty-six  architects,  chiefly  English,  as  might  1 
been  expected,  but  including  one  from  France  (M.  Veillade,  of  Paris), 
from  Germany  (M.  Francke,  of  Meiningen),  and  one  from  America  ( 

L  ^  >  Mould,  of  New  York).     From  them  the  following  are  selected  by 

'       •  judges  for  distinction  : — 

Four  Prizemen.^l.  W.  Burges;    2.  G.  E.  Street;    3.  G.  S.  Bodl 
4.  W.  Slater. 

Five  especially  mentioned, — C.  Gray ;  R.  P.  PuUan ;  G.  Truefitt ;  Wei 
man,  Hadfield,  and  Goldie  ;  W.  White. 

Six  honourably  mentioned,  —  A.  Bell;   Francke;   Howett  and  Bi 
Prichard  and  Seddon. 

The  whole  of  the  drawings  are  now  open  for  public  inspection  at  Ki 
College  gratuitously,  a  gallery  having  been  kindly  lent  by  the  coUegi 
the  purpose ;   and  very  well  worthy  of  inspection  they  will  be  found. 
judges  have  published  their  reasons  for  their  decisions,  and  have  evide 
acted,  or  at  least  intended  to  act,  with  perfect  fairness ;  but  as  uo 
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is  infallible,  we  cannot  help  suspecting  a  considerable  bias,  (unconscious^ 
of  course,)  and  fancy  that  we  can  trace  the  influence  of  the  same  mind  as 
in  the  Instructions,  which  have  very  properly  been  the  chief  guide  of  the 
judges.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  design  selected  for 
the  first  prize  for  this  memorial  church,  intended  for  the ''  rites  and  worship*' 
of  the  Reformed  English  Church,  is  in  plan  and  arrangements  thoroughly 
Roman  Catholic,  as  if  designed  on  purpose  for  that  ritual,  with  the  pro- 
cession path  all  round,  for  carrying  the  reliques,  and  the  Host  in  the  Mon- 
strance. The  judges  themselves  have  thought  it  necessary  to  call  attention 
in  a  note  to  ^*  the  ciborium  or  baldachino,  supported  by  four  columns  over 
the  altar,  as  manifestly  inconsistent  with  the  Anglican  ritual."  It  is  re- 
markable that  this  is  the  only  design  of  the  whole  which  is  especially 
Roman  Catholic,  and  that  this  should  be  the  one  selected ;  for  none  of  the 
others  have  the  procession  path ;  several  have  the  apse :  but  the  square 
east  end,  with  the  triple  lancet  windows,  is  the  essentially  English  feature, 
and  ought  to  have  been  adopted  in  our  English  Memorial  Church.  This 
square  east  end,  with  the  altar  attached  to  it,  is  also  better  adapted  for 
the  Anglican  ritual  than  any  other  form.  Mr.  Burges  has,  no  doubt,  taken 
the  church  of  St.  Andrea  at  Vercelli  as  his  chief  guide,  and  several  other 
architects  appear  to  have  done  the  same.  This  was  most  probably  the  church 
which  the  writer  of  the  Instructions  had  in  his  eye  when  preparing  them, 
and  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  its  favour,  although  our  opinion  is  that 
there  was  no  such  necessity  for  modi/ying  the  English  Gothic  as  was 
supposed. 

We  are  by  no  means  certain  that  we  would  have  given  the  preference 
to  Mr.  Burges's  plan  on  the  whole,  even  on  the  principle  laid  down.  It 
is  thoroughly  Italian,  and  though  the  general  style  is  intended  to  be  ad- 
vanced and  perfect  Gothic,  the  external  arcade  and  the  wheel-window  are 
quite  of  transition  Norman  character ;  the  fact  being  that  the  Gothic  style 
was  always  an  importation  from  the  north  into  Italy,  and  not  introduced 
there  until  long  after  it  was  established  in  the  north :  in  consequence 
of  which  the  details  of  northern  buildings  of  different  periods  are  often 
jumbled  together  in  the  same  building.  The  projecting  shed  over  the 
western  doors  to  keep  the  sun  off  is  a  very  clumsy  contrivance,  and  not  at 
all  ornamental.  Surely  a  cloister  might  be  substituted  for  this,  or  a  large 
open  porch  in  the  French  fashion,  which  might  be  high  enough  for  car- 
riages to  drive  under.  The  Italian  porches  are  often  a  very  fine  feature, 
and  ought  to  have  been  introduced.  Mr.  Burges*s  church  requires  a  tower, 
but  his  design  for  a  detached  campanile  to  accompany  it  appears  to  us  a 
sad  caricature,  badly  proportioned,  with  his  favourite  projecting-shed  again 
introduced,  and  with  a  belfry  story  (?)  or  lantern  (?)  at  the  top,  which  has  a 
very  Chinese  look. 

Mr.  Street's  design,  to  our  eyes«  is  preferable  to  Mr.  Burges's ;  it  is 
more  English, — it  has  a  fine  apse,  but  no  procession  path.  The  turrets 
with  spires  are  too  small,  and  badly  placed,  at  the  junction  of  the  choir  and 
transepts.  They  might  be  an  elegant  addition  to  two  more  massive  western 
towers,  but  have  hardly  sufficient  importance  by  themselves. 

Mr.  Bodley's  design  has  considerable  merit  and  boldness,  and  is  more 
in  the  early  French  style,  with  single  pillars,  having  the  quasi-Corinthian 
capitals,  the  pointed  barrel  vaults,  a  single  tower,  massive  and  tall,  at  the 
south-west  corner,  with  a  pyramidal  spire  ;  the  windows  quite  French ;  the 
plan  oblong,  vnth  square  east  end,  and  a  bold  west  porch. 

Mr.  Slater's  design,  to  which  an  extra  prize  was  very  justly  awarded. 
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is  very  good,  and  in  some  respects  better  than  any.  It  is  more  in  the  £ 
English  style ;  as  much  so,  indeed,  as  the  Instructions  would  permit;  ' 
lancet  windows,  clustered  pillars,  with  capitals  of  the  conventional  E 
English  foliage,  a  single  vault  of  the  same  style,  and  flying  buttressei 
feature  which  we  miss  in  the  other  designs ;  and  two  western  towers  ' 
spires, — generally  the  best  arrangement  for  a  large  cHfarch. 

Mr.  Truefitt*s  design  is  very  original ;  plain,  and  ovassive,  rather  boli 
parts,  and  very  French. 

Mr.  Nicholls'  design  for  a  Gothic  dome  is  worthy  of  notice  and 
couragement,  though  perhaps  in  the  region  of  domes  it  would  have  be 
hazardous  experiment,  and  hardly  a  fair  chance. 

Mr.  Raffles  Brown  has  a  marvellously  tall  spire  in  the  French  style  ; 
Castle,  an  enormous  central  spire,  with  a  group  of  pinnacles  round 
springing,  but  no  legs  to  carry  it  upon  that  we  could  discover.     Man 
the   other  designs  have  considerable  merit,  but  without  engravings 
despair  of  making  any  description  of  them  intelligible  to  our  readers. 

The  committee  in  their  Instructions  observe,  that  *'  the  competil 
attention  is  directed  to  the  risk  of  earthquakes  occurring  at  Consts 
nople."  Some  further  information  on  this  subject  would  have  been 
sirable :  we  know  that  St.  Sophia  has  stood  for  a  thousand  years,  wl 
seems  to  shew  that  the  earthquakes  there  are  not  very  formidable,  i 
some  precautions  are  necessary,  which  must  add  to  the  cost,  and  n 
therefore  be  taken  into  account.  Probably  a  solid  bed  of  concrete  over 
whole  area  to  be  built  upon  would  be  the  best  precaution  ;  such  an  artif 
rock  would  not  be  more  liable  to  be  disturbed  than  the  natural  rocks, 
we  do  not  hear  of  their  being  split  by  the  earthquakes  in  this  loca 
We  have  heard  it  suggested  that  the  church  should  be  bound  togethei 
a  framework  of  iron,  or  that  a  double  skeleton  of  iron  should  have  all 
interstices  filled  up  with  rubble  and  cased  with  marble,  thus  brin( 
.  I .;  modem  science  to  bear,  as  it  is  said  that  no  vibration  of  the  earth  W( 

have  any  effect  on  a  building  so  constructed.  But  this  remains  t< 
proved,  and  we  doubt  whether  any  architect  has  yet  sufficiently  devoted 
attention  to  this  use  of  iron  to  venture  on  such  an  experiment 

We  hope  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  reconsider  the  matter.  Let  the  fortu 
competitors  receive  the  reward  that  has  been  promised  them,  but  fo 
English  memorial  church  at  Constantinople,  let  us  have  a  church  Englis 
its  design,  English  in  its  character,  and  one  suited  to  tlie  service  of 
English  Church. 


iif 
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INGULPH'S  CHEONICLE  OF  THE  ABBEY  OF  CROYLAND*. 

Ingulph's  History  of  the  Abbey  of  Croyland  was  first  printed,  but  in  an 
imperfect  form,  by  Sir  Henry  Saville,  in  his  Scriptores  post  JBedam»  in 
1596,  but  in  1684  Fulman  printed  it  entire  in  the  first  volume  of  Gale's 
Collection  oiRerum  Anglicarum  Scriptores ;  and  Mr.  Bohn  has  lately  added 
an  excellent  translation,  by  Mr.  Riley,  to  his  valuable  series  of  antiquarian 
publications.  There  are  considerable  doubts,  however,  respecting  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  work. 

The  singularity  of  the  circumstance  has  been  remarked,  and  with  con- 
siderable justice,  that,  with  the  sole  exception  of  a  transcript  in  the  British 
Museum,  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  no  ancient  manuscript 
is  now  known  to  exist.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  states  that,  after  the  disso- 
lution of  the  monasteries,  a  manuscript  which  had  the  reputation  of  being 
the  autograph  of  Ingulph  was  known  to  have  existed  for  many  years  in 
the  church  at  Croyland,  where  it  was  preserved  with  great  care  in  a  chest 
locked  with  three  keys.  Selden  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  gain  access 
to  this  treasure ;  and  when  Fulman  made  enquiries  on  the  spot  (probably 
about  1G80),  he  ascertained  that  it  could  no  longer  be  found. 

Two  ancient  copies,  at  least,  of  this  manuscript  are  known  to  have  been 
formerly  in  existence.  One,  in  the  possession  of  Sir  John  Marsham,  was 
the  basis  of  Fulman's  edition,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  more  complete ; 
the  other,  from  which  Selden  published  the  laws  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
Avas  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  but  was  unfortunately  burnt  in  the  fire  of 
1731.  Marsham's^  copy,  like  the  so-called  autograph,  has  long  since  dis- 
appeared. Spelman  states  that  he  consulted  the  autograph  manuscript 
itt-elf,  and  from  it  transcribed  the  first  five  chapters  of  his  Norman  Laws ; 
but  in  the  sequel  it  will,  perhaps,  satisfactorily  appear  that  he  must  have 
been  mistaken  in  looking  upon  this  manuscript  as  the  genuine  autograph  of 
Ingulph. 

For  several  ages  the  genuineness  of  the  Charters  contained  in  Ingulph's 
Ilistor\'  seenjs  to  have  been  unsuspected,  and  we  know,  from  the  Second 
Continuation  of  the  History,  that  on  one  occasion,  at  least,  they  were  re- 
ceived as  evidences  of  title.  In  Gough*s  Second  Appendix  we  find  a  short 
History  of  the  place,  called  "  Croyland* s  Chronicle,  collected  and  compiled 
by  Sir  John  Harrington,  knight,  a  learned  lawyer  and  antiquary,  steward 
of  Croyland,  and  nephew  to  the  Reverend  Father  Philip  Everard,  Abbat 
there  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh  and  King  Henry  the  Eighth." 
This  author  makes  free  use  of  the  Charters  as  found  in  Ingulph's  History, 
and  though  most  probably  he  must  have  seen  many  of  the  so-called  ori- 
ginals, he  seems  to  have  entertained  as  little  doubt  on  the  question  of  their 
genuineness  as  his  predecessors,  both  lawyers  and  laymen,  had  during  the 
preceding  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

•  •*  Inj^iilph's  Chronicle  of  the  Abbey  of  Croyland,  with  the  Continuations  by  Peter 
of  Blo'is  and  Anonymous  Writers.  Translated  from  the  Latin,  with  Notes,  by  Henry 
T.  Kilcy,  B.A."     (liohn*s  Antiquarian  Library.) 

'•  We  learn  from  (iough's  Second  Appendix  to  his  "  History  of  Croyland,"  that  there 
i8  a  letter  in  the  Hodleian  Library  from  Dr.  Gibson,  afterwards  Bishop  of  London,  to 
br.  Arthur  Charlett ;  in  which  he  states  that  there  is  a  curious  MS.  of  Ingulph  in  his 
library  (probably  meaning  that  of  the  college),  which  once  belonged  to  Sir  John 
Miu'sliaui,  and  which  Obadiah  Walker,  the  Kouian  Catholic  Master  of  University  Col- 
li <>:e,  and  partizan  of  James  the  Second,  bad  purloined,  under  pretence  of  borrowing  it. 
Search  had  been  made  for  it  of  late  years  in  the  College  library,  but  without  incceM. 
GjiNi.  Mag.  Vol.  CCIL  3  K 
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For  many  years  after  the  opinions  of  the  learned  upon  theee  Chai 
had  been  more  strongly  challenged  by  the  publication  of  Ingulph'a  Hist 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  expression  of  a  suspicion  that  either  the  i 
itself  or  the  Charters  inserted  in  it  were  not,  what  they  respectively  re 
sented  themselves  to  be,  memorials  of  the  Anglo-Norman  and  Anglo-St 
times.  Sir  Henry  Saville  and  Fulman,  the  editors,  do  not  appear  to  1 
entertained  any  doubts  whatever  on  the  subject ;  and  the  Charters  are 
hesitatingly  quoted  as  genuine  by  Sir  H.  Spelman  in  his  Concilia^  and 
W.  Dugdale  in  the  Monasticon.  Archbishop  Nicolson  suggests  no  do 
in  his  **  British  Historical  library,''  and  Spelman  and  Stillingfleet  rely  i 
the  authority  of  the  work  with  confidence. 

Among  the  first,  if  indeed  not  the  very  first,  to  express  a  doubt  oe 
genuineness  of  these  documents  was  the  indefatigable  Henry  Whai 
In  his  Latin  "  History  of  the  Bishops  and  Deans  of  London  and  St.  Asa 
London,  1(595,  he  speaks  of  ihf^  Charters  of  Ethelbald,  716,  W'ichtlaf, 
liertulph,  851,  and  Beorred,  868,  as  almost  satisfactorily  proved  to  be 
tious,  by  certain  anachronisms  which  his  diligent  research  had  discov 
in  the  respective  attestations  thereof.  He  finds,  for  example,  that 
Charter  of  Ethelbald  is  attested  by  Wynfrid  and  Aldwin,  bishops  of  M 
.11  ;and  Lichfield,  that  of  Wichtlaf  by  Godwin,  bishop  of  Rochester,  thi 

sH  Bertulph  by  the  same  Godwin,  and  that  of  Beorred  by  Alcwin,  bieh< 

Winchester,  at  times  when  none  of  these  prelates  were  filling  the  sees 
respectively  assigned  to  them. 

From  Humphrey  Wanley,  the  antiquarian,  we  learn  that  doubts 
I  very  extensively  entertained  in  his  time  as  to  the  genuineness  of  these  c 

ments.     Among  the  Harlcian  MSS,  there  is  a  note  written  by  him  to  , 
Oxford,  in  which  he  says,  **  As  to  Ingulphus,  I  humbly  beg  leave  tc 
serve  that  some  learned  men  do  not  think  the  history  bearing  his  nam 
at  least  a  great  part  of  it,  to  be  his,  and  many  Charters  cited  in  that 
[  n  are  vehemently  suspected  to  be  spurious.     One  I  can  mention  particul 

!    .  I'  the  founder  fio?i'Char(er  of  Croyland  Abbey,  which  was,  or  seems  to 

u    jj  been,  taken  from  onc^  in  being,  and  not  much  older,  if  any  at  all, 

Henrv  the  Second's  time.** 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Wanley  here  alludes  to  the  opinions  Btro 
entertained  on  this  subject  by  his  friend  the  learned  Hickes.     In  the 
volume  of  that  writer's  Thesaurus  Linguarum  Septentrionalium,  he 
devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Preface,  and  of  his  Dissertatio  J 
jir  I  tolarisj  to  the  proof  that  these  Charters  bear  the  strongest  internal  evic 

j  » :  M  of  an  origin  posterior  to  the  times  of  our  Saxon  kings.     In  p.  62  o 

;  |j  latter  treatise,  he  points  out  the  use,  in  Ethelbald's  Charter,  of  the 

leucHj  **  a  league  ;'*  it  having  in  reality  been  introduced  some  hundred 
il  ■■  ]  later,  by  the  Normans  ^.    He  also  instances  such  suspicious  words  as  c 

^rflr^/zo^fl/ewyi-,*' patent  chirograph;"  sewera,  "  drain ;"  saisonis,  "seasc 
and  centmn  lihras  legalis  monetcPy  "  one  hundred  pounds  of  lawful  mor 
expressions  which  bear  strong  traces  of  a  Norman  or  Gallic  origin.  H< 
remarks  upon  the  mention  of  the  Benedictines  as  Nigri  Monachi^  "  ] 
Monks,"  a  name  by  which  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  Benedi< 
were  not  then  known,  in  this  country,  at  least ;  and,  in  support  of  his  i 

<=  Known  as  the  "  (lolden  Charter"  of  Ethelbald.  In  1705  it  was  in  the  poa 
of  Or.  T.  Giiidot,  of  Bath.     One  or  more  duplicates  of  it  also  probably  existed. 

^  Indeed  In^ulph  himself  Kays  as  much,  and  apologises  for  iDtroducing  the  wor 
his  lli>t()ry,  when  eo])ying  the  extracts  from  Domesday  Book.  See  p.  83,  Fol 
edition,  p.  IGG  of  the  Translation. 
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ment,  refers  to  the  enactments  of  the  Synod  of  Cloveshoe,  in  the  year  743, 
some  time  after  the  reign  of  Ethelbald,  in  reference  to  the  monastic  dress. 
In  the  same  work  he  has  engraved  a  portion  of  the  Gold&th  Charter  of 
Ethelbald,  and  has  called  attention  to  the  lateness  of  the  character  in  which 
it  is  written,  and  the  fantastic  shapes  and  elaborate  gilding  of  the  crosses ; 
the  latter  in  especial  being  genendly  considered  not  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  Saxon  practice. 

In  his  Preface  to  the  Thesaurus,  Hickes  expresses  himself  as  fully  assured 
that  the  Charter  of  Bertulph  is  equally  fictitious  with  that  of  Ethelbald.  He 
objects  to  the  evident  allusion  in  it  to  Black  Monks ;  the  mention  of  Algare 
and  Fregist  as  knights^  at  a  time  when  knighthood  did  not  exist ;  of feudij 
**  fees"  or  "  feuds,'*  long  before  the  feudal  system  was  introduced ;  and  the 
use  of  such  words  as  quarentena,  **  quarentene,"  a  measure  of  length,  a 
term  of  purely  Norman  origin  ;  andyerw,  as  meaning  *'  day  of  the  week,"  a 
sense  in  which  it  is  very  rarely  used  in  the  old  Saxon  Charters. 

Wulpher^s  Charter  is  condemned  by  him  on  similar  grounds ;  while  of  the 
spurious  character  of  that  of  Edred  he  feels  equally  assured,  from  the  men- 
tion in  it  of  Black  Monks ;  grant  of  waif  and  stray,  a  purely  Normannic 
right ;  of  maneria,  "  manors,*'  first  introduced  with  the  feudal  system  ;  secta 
in  schyris,  "  suit  of  court  of  shires,"  a  right  claimed  under  the  same  sys- 
tem ;  advocatio  ecclesiw,  *'  advowson  of  the  church,"  a  term  unknown  to 
the  Saxons ;  affidare  suos  natives,  "  to  claim  on  oath  one's  neifs,"  or  "  vil- 
leins," an  expression  connected  with  feudal  usages ;  and  omnibus  catalli^, 
"  with  all  their  chattels,"  a  term  introduced  bv  the  Normans. 

In  the  Charter  of  Thorold,  he  remarks  upon  several  words  of  Normannic 
origin,  which  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  equally  fictitious  with  the 
rest ;  and  he  strongly  objects  to  a  gift  by  a  Saxon  officer,  in  Saxon  times, 
in  liheram  eleemosynam,  **  in  frank  almoigne,"  a  term  introduced  by  the 
Normans.  The  double  names  given  in  the  same  deed  to  the  villeins  re- 
siding on  the  estate  are  considered  by  him  as  so  many  additional  proofs  of 
its  spurious  origin ;  such,  he  remarks,  being  a  Norman  usage  only.  He 
also  considers  that  the  fictitious  character  of  Edgar's  Charter  is  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  several  feudal  expressions ;  among  which  he  instances 
communam  pastured,  "common  of  pasture,"  and  tenentibus  suis,  "their 
tenants." 

Gough,  the  antiquarian,  published  a  History  of  Croyland  Abbey  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  last  century.  Though  aware  of  the  doubts  entertained  upon 
these  Charters,  he  does  not  appear  in  any  degree  to  have  shared  in  them, 
for  he  inserts  the  whole  of  them  in  his  First  Appendix  as  genuine  docu- 
ments. Somewhat  singularly,  however,  be  is  ready  to  admit  that  Ingulph 
himself,  the  genuineness  of  whose  History  he  upholds,  may  have  been  suffi- 
ciently unscrupulous  to  have  been  capable  of  forging  the  Charters  :  "  For," 
says  he,  "  Ingulph  does  not  hesitate  to  tell  us  what  artifice  he  used  in  the 
return  of  the  property  of  his  house  to  the  surveyor  of  Domesday;"  and 
from  this  he  concludes  with  the  vague  generality,  that  "  Ingulph  probably, 
like  many  others  of  his  rank,  produced  forged  charters  to  support  his 
claims." 

In  1816,  Mr.  Benjamin  Holditch  published  a  History  of  Croyland 
Abbey,  in  which  the  question  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Charters  and  of 
the  History  attributed  to  Ingulph  is  discussed  at  some  length.  Though 
this  writer  fails  to  throw  much  new  light  on  the  question,  he  points  out  a 
few  additional  proofs  of  the  spurious  nature  of  the  Mercian  and  Saxon 
Charters.     He  alludes  to  the  mention  of  the  triangular  bridge  at  Croyland 
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in  the  Charters  of  Edred  and  Edgar,  the  date  of  which  was  a  century 
vious  to  the  time  when  the  pointed  arch  ^  was  introduced  into  £ngi 
He  also  remarks  upon  the  most  extraordinary  fact,  that  in  his  Charter  E 
styles  himself  **  King  of  Great  Britain,"  many  centuries  before  that 
was  heard  of,  and  calls  attention  to  the  singular  circumstance  that,  in  1 
early  Charters,  common  land  is  set  out  by  measure — a  thing  that  coulc 
very  well  be  done  before  any  part  of  the  country  was  fenced  or  inclosei 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  in  his  elaborate  examination  of  Ingulph^  expn 
himself  on  this  subject  to  the  following  effect : — "  It  is  familiarly  knoi 
be  says,  '*  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  confirmed  their  deeds  by  subscribing 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  that  the  Charters  themselves  are  fairly,  but  pla 
engrossed  on  parchment.  But  instead  of  imitating  these  unostenta) 
instruments,  the  elaborate  forgers  often  endeavoured  to  obtain  respec 
their  fabrications  by  investing  them  with  as  much  splendour  as  poss; 
and  those  grand  crosses  of  vermilion  and  azure  which  dazzled  the 
and  deceived  the  judgment  of  the  court  when  produced  before  a  ben< 
simple  and  unsuspecting  lawyers,  now  reveal  the  secret  fraud  to  the  1 
eyed  antiquary. — The  Charter  of  Ethelbald,  called  the  Golden  Cha 
bears  the  impress  of  falsity.*' 

Referring  to  Ingulph's  account  of  the  preservation,  after  the  fire,  of 
tain  duplicates  of  Saxon  manuscripts,  the  same  learned  writer  continue 
"  This  statement,  however,  derives  no  support  from  the  Charters  whicl 
writer  has  used.  The  Norman  phraseology  in  which  they  are  clot 
though  it  shews  at  once  that  Ingulph  only  presents  the  reader  withfwo^ 
ized  paraphrases,  is  not  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  S 
originals ;  but  this  admission  cannot  be  extended  to  Charters  ent 
founded  on  Norman  customs,  of  which  no  traces  are  found  in  Saxon  ti 
We  may  quote  the  grant  made  by  the  convent,  and  which  purchased 
protection  of  Norman,  the  son  of  Earl  Leofric.  At  his  demand,  a  d^ 
} }  f  was  made  of  the  manor  of  Badby,  for  the  term  of  one  hundred  years,  t 

:  J  .  holden  by  the  rent  of  one  peppercorn  [!],  payable in  every  year. 

^  !■  other  instance  was  ever  found  of  a  demise  for  a  term  of  years  before 

!'  Conquest,  and  it  does  not  appear  possible  that  the  Charter  recited  by  log 

could  have  ever  been  grounded  upon  any  Saxon  grant.** 
.  X  Against  so  vast  a  body  of  internal  evidence,  (which  on  a  more  strin 

examination  might  be  greatly  enlarged,)  it  is  impossible  to  struggle, 
I ,:  r  contention  that  these  Charters  are  genuine ;  and  the  next  subject  of  em 

is,  at  what  period  these  documents  were  compiled,  by  whom,  and  for  ' 
purpose ;  points  of  considerable  interest,  and  upon  which  there  have 
j ;  i  various  and  conflicting  opinions  among  the  learned. 

^ ,  ^  Speaking  of  the  Golden  Charter  of  Ethelbald,  Hickes  states  it  ai 

I  ,|  opinion,  that  "  the  convent  of  Croyland  found  it  necessary  to  forge 

I I  il  Charter,  in  order  that  they  might  preserve  the  lands  which  had  been  % 

to  them  without  deed,  or  of  which  the  deeds  had  been  lost,  from  the 
mans,  who  would  hardly  allow  the  monasteries  any  just  right  of  hoi 

!  lands,  except  by  deed ;"  and  asserts  that  '^  he  is  almost  compelled  eith 

believe  that  Ingulph  was  the  forger  and  corrupter  of  these  Charters,  oi 
that  the  convent  of  Croyland,  in  an  unlearned  age,  palmed  off  the  hi 

I  upon  the  world  under  the  authority  of  his  name."     In  another  passaf 

the  same  work  he  further  says, — "  I  have  given  a  portion  of  the  Chart 
Ethelbald,  the  founder  of  Croyland,  which  I  have  so  often  had  occasic 

•  Tliit)  bridge  is  certainly  not  earlier  than  the  thirteenth  century. — S.  U. 
'  VoL  xxxiv.  of  the  "Quarterly  Review,"  p.  267. 
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condemn.  In  the  original  it  appears  resplendent  with  gold,  the  manufac- 
ture of  some  Croylandian  forger,  perhaps  Ingulph  himself.  This  Charter, 
by  means  of  which  that  knave  cajoled  King  William,  is  sufficiently  proved 
to  have  been  fictitious.*' 

Mr.  Holditch,  in  his  *'  History  of  Croyland  Abbey,"  suggests  that  after 
the  fire  at  Croyland  in  1091,  "  Ingulph  may  have  borne  the  principal  part 
of  the  Charters  sufficiently  in  mind  to  set  down  their  contents  as  we  see : 
they  run  in  a  form  which  assists  the  memory,  and  their  separate  particulars 
are  few.  Copies  of  these  Charters  were  made  under  the  direction  of  Ingulph* 
and  replaced  in  their  archives :  even  these  might  be  afterwards  destroyed, 
when  the  abbey  was  burnt  again,  not  quite  sixty  years  afterwards,  and  they 
might  be  reproduced  in  a  similar  manner.  There  were  violent  disputes  in 
the  time  of  Ingulph,  between  him  and  Tailbois,  a  relation  of  the  Conqueror, 
who  was  lord  of  Hoyland,  and  resident  at  Spalding ;  and  it  was  feared  that 
the  burning  of  the  Charters  would  be  fatal  to  the  issue  of  these  suits,  on  the 
part  of  the  Croylanders.  On  this  account,  Ingulph  made  haste  to  replace 
them.  In  a  word,  the  Charters  contain  internal  evidence  of  their  modem 
date,  and  it  is  even  probable  that  some  of  them  have  been  made  out  in 
times  still  later." 

We  have  already  seen  that  Gough  was  quite  ready  to  believe  that  if 
there  was  forgery  in  the  case,  Ingulph  was  the  forger;  and  while  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave  considers  the  Charters  to  be  undoubted  forgeries,  he  ex- 
presses strong  doubts  whether  the  compilation  (including  under  that  term 
the  Charters)  was  of  much  older  date  than  the  age  of  the  manuscript  said  to 
have  been  the  autograph  of  Ingulph  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  end,  in  his  opinion, 
of  the  thirteenth,  or  first  half  of  the  fourteenth,  century. 

An  examination  of  the  First  and  Second  Continuations  of  Ingulph's  His- 
tory will  perhaps  afford  a  clue  to  the  solution  of  this  difficulty,  by  suggest- 
ing for  what  purpose,  and  consequently  at  what  period,  it  is  probable  that 
these  Charters  were  compiled,  and  so  tend  to  remove  the  obloquy  which, 
from  the  time  of  Hickes,  has  been  somewhat  unsparingly  thrown  upon  the 
name  of  Abbat  Ingulph. 

The  fact  seems  not  to  have  attracted  the  notice  of  previous  writers,  but 
it  nevertheless  is  the  fact,  that  neither  in  the  History  of  Croyland,  as  con- 
tained in  Fulman's  volume,  nor  in  any  other  account  of  Croyland,  is  any 
mention  made,  or  the  slightest  hint  given,  of  the  then  existence  of  any  one 
of  these  Mercian  and  Saxon  Charters,  during  the  period  between  1091  and 
1415,  a  space  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  years. 

In  the  Charter  granted  by  Henry  the  First,  mention  certainly  is  made  of 
the  Charter  of  Edred,  but  only  by  way  of  reference,  it  having  been  men- 
tioned in  the  previous  Charter  of  Wilham  the  Conqueror,  of  which  that  of 
Henry  is  a  confirmation.  In  1114,  admittedly  for  want  of  these  very 
Charters  which  Ingulph  himself  tells  us  had  been  burnt,  we  find  the  con- 
vent obliged  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  the  manor  of  Badby,  and,  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  of  their  cell  at  Spalding.  In  1155,  King  Stephen  grants  them 
a  Charter  of  confirmation,  but  no  allusion  is  made  in  it,  or  in  that  of  Henry 
the  Second,  to  those  of  the  Mercian  or  Saxon  kings.  In  1189,  Abbat 
Robert  de  Redinges  is  engaged  in  a  suit  with  the  Prior  of  Spalding,  and  in 
a  case  drawn  up  by  him,  probably  for  legal  purposes,  he  says :  "  The  Abbey 
of  Croyland  is  of  the  proper  alms  of  the  kings  of  England,  having  been 
granted  by  their  especial  donation  from  the  ancient  times  of  the  English, 
when  it  was  so  founded  by  King  Ethelbald,  who  gave  the  marsh  in  which 
it  is  situate,  as  we  find  in  the  *Life  of  Saint  Quthlac^*  which  woifor* 
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merly  written.^*     Had  the  Golden  Charter  of  Ethelbald,  or  those  o; 

other  Mercian  and  Saxon  kings,  been  then  known  to  be  in  existence,  \ 

r  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  abbat  would  have  been  at  least  as  like 

refer  to  them,  in  support  of  his  title,  as  to  the  '*  Life  of  Saint  Guth 
written  by  Felix.  The  same  abbat,  when  before  the  king's  justich 
shews  them  the  Charter  of  King  Henry  the  Second,  "  which  sets  fort 
name  the  boundaries  of  the  marsh/'  but  not  a  word  does  he  say  abou 
Saxon  Charters,  which,  if  the  same  as  those  in  Ingulph's  History,  \< 
have  been  found  to  set  them  forth  much  more  fully  and  distinctly. 

In  1191,  Abbat  Henry  de  Longchamp  produces  the  Charter  of  Ric 

the  First  before  the  king*s  justiciaries,  as  his  best  evidence  of  the  limi 

his  marshes,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Saxon  Charters,  and  1 

finally  adjudged,  on  a  legal  quibble,  to  lose  seisin  of  his  marsh.     Wil 

,  delay  the  abbat  proceeds  to  wait  upon  King  Richard,  then  a  prison 

'  Spires,  in  Germany,  lays  before  him  his  complaints,  and  produces,  in 

,  port  of  his  claim,  not  the  lengthy  and  circumstantial  grants  made  b; 

Saxon  kings,  but  the  comparatively  meagre  Charter  which  had  been  gn 
by  his  father.  King  Henry. 

So,  again,  in  the  Charter  of  King  John,  granted  in  1202,  no  allusi 
made  to  any  grants  of  the  Mercian  or  Saxon  kings.  Proceeding  wit 
narrative,  we  next  find  the  Abbat  of  Croyland  defeated  in  his  claims  t 
soil  of  the  marsh  of  Alderland,  and  forced  to  make  such  concessions  t 
Abbat  of  Peterborough  as  he  probably  would  never  have  been  called 
to  make,  if  the  Charters,  as  set  forth  in  Ingulph*s  History,  had  then 
among  the  archives  of  his  convent.  In  the  Charter  of  Henry  the  1 
granted  in  1226,  no  mention  is  made  and  no  hint  given  of  the  existen 
the  Saxon  Charters. 

We  are  now  somewhat  interrupted  in  our  enquiry  by  the  mutilated 
of  the  History,  but  in  1327  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  Sir  Thomas  "^ 
claiming  demesne  rights  against  the  convent  in  the  marsh  of  Goggis 
1 1  r  or  Gowksland,  and  of  Abbat  Henry  de  Caswyk  manfully  opposing 

i  but  we  do  not  find  him  relying  upon  the  Saxon  Charters  as  his  wea] 

though,  had  they  been  in  existence,  he  would  most  probably,  like  his 
cessors  ninety  years  later,  have  availed  himself  of  their  assistance. 

In  volumes  xliii.  and  xliv.  of  the  Cole  MSS.  in  the  British  Mui 
there  are  to  be  found  nearly  two  hundred  closely  written  folio  pages, 
^ .  „  with  abstracts  from  the  registers  of  Croyland,  of  law-suits  carried  on  b 

I  convent,  (the  inmates  of  which  seemed  to  have  lived  in  an  atmosphe 

litigation,)  g^nts  of  corodies  to  the  king's  servants,  fines,  conveya 
and  other  memoranda  relative  to  the  community.     Careful  search  has 

yi  made  in  these  pages,  as  also  in  the  few  extracts  of  registers  amonf 

;  Harleian  MSS.,  and  the  documents  connected  with  Croyland  set  for 

Gough*s  First  and  Second  Appendix,  and  in  most  of  those  referred 
I  Tanner's  NotUia  Monastica,  but  nothing  whatever  can  be  found  to  le 

to  believe  that  between  the  periods  above-mentioned  these  so-called  Chf 
were  in  existence.  In  p.  76  of  vol.  xliv.  of  the  Cole  MSS.,  we  find  a  ] 
made  by  Thomas  Wake,  that  Abbat  Henry  and  three  of  his  monka 
been  fishing  at  East  Depyng,  and  that  vi  et  armis  they  had  broken  i 
his  dyke  or  embankment.  To  this  the  abbat  makes  answer,  not  basin 
right  upon  the  grants  of  the  Mercian  and  Saxon  kings,  and  offering  tc 
duce  his  deeds  in  support  of  his  right,  but  merely  to  the  effect  that  " 
the  waters  of  the  Welland  he  and  all  his  predecessors  had  been  seised 
out  of  memory,  as  also  of  free  piscary  therein,  and  that  the  place  menti 
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is  within  the  precincts  of  their  manor.*'  Again,  on  another  occasion,  in 
p.  105,  we  find  the  abbat  making  prof ert  of  the  Charters  of  Kmg  John,  Henry 
the  Third,  and  Edward  the  First,  when  those  of  the  Mercian  and  Saxon 
kings,  had  they  existed,  would  certainly,  as  evidences,  have  materially  pro- 
moted the  success  of  his  suit.  In  a  plaint  made  to  the  king  (vol.  xliv. 
p.  76,)  the  monks  say  that  the  abbey  was  founded  500  years  before  the 
Conquest.  This  they  would  hardly  have  done  if  the  foundation -Charter  of 
Ethelbald,  as  given  in  Ingnlph's  History,  had  been  then  in  their  possession, 
dated  350  years  only  before  the  Conquest. 

Thus  far,  then,  it  seems  that  there  is  great  room  for  doubt  whether,  with 
perhaps  one  or  two  trivial  exceptions,  there  were  any  documents  existing 
in  the  hands  of  the  convent  purporting  to  be  Charters  of  the  Mercian  or 
Saxon  kings,  from  the  time  of  the  fire,  in  1091,  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Fifth,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  for  then  it  is  that,  for  the 
first  time,  we  hear  of  these  so-called  Charters  being  applied  to  any  practical 
use,  and  then,  most  probably,  they  were  called  into  existence. 

Prior  Richard  Upton,  having  the  management  of  the  convent  during  the 
latter  years  of  Abbat  Thomas  Ovei*ton,  who  was  afflicted  with  blindness, 
and  being,  as  we  read,  at  a  loss  how  to  prevent  the  aggression  and  en- 
croachments of  the  people  of  Spalding  and  Moulton,  (to  which,  we  may 
remark,  the  Croylanders  had  had  to  submit  very  often  before,)  determined 
"  to  unsheathe  against  them  the  sword  of  ecclesiastical  censure,  which  had 
been  specially  granted  by  the  most  holy  father  Dunstan,"  and  **  laid  up 
with  singular  care  among  the  treasures  of  the  place ;"  in  conformity  with 
which  determination,  '*  he  publicly  and  solemnly  fulminated  sentence  of 
excommunication,  at  the  doors  of  the  church,  against  all  persons  who 
should  infringe  the  liberties  of  the  church  of  Saint  Guthlac."  Perhaps, 
however,  it  is  not  an  unwarranted  assumption  to  believe  that  if  they  had 
had  this  sword  for  so  many  centuries  in  their  possession,  they  would  not 
now  have  unsheathed  it  for  the  first  time.  Why,  too,  should  Dunstan  have 
manifested  a  degree  of  interest  in  Croyland  which  he  seems  never  to  have 
taken  in  behalf  of  his  favourite  Glastonbury. 

Not  content  with  thus  brandishing  the  sword  of  excommunication,  and 
responsible  to  no  one  but  the  bedridden  abbat,  Prior  Richard  seems  to 
have  proceeded  vigorously  in  his  purpose  of  forging  fresh  swords  for  the 
people  of  Spalding  and  Moulton ;  for  he  '*  resorted  to  the  temporal  arm 
and  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  taking  with  him  the  muniments  of  the 
illustrious  kings,  Ethelbald,  Edred,  and  Edgar,  hastened  to  London,  to 
bring  both  parties  to  trial."  This  sudden  mention  of  these  Charters,  as  we 
have  elsewhere  remarked,  the  first  time  for  several  hundred  years,  cannot 
but  take  us  by  surprise,  and  extort  from  us  the  enquiry,  where  had  they 
been  in  the  meantime,  and  why  had  they  never  been  used  on  similar  occa- 
sions before  ? 

On  his  arrival  in  London,  as  the  historian  tells  us,  it  was  nearly  two  years 
before  the  prior  could  bring  the  matter  to  the  desired  conclusion,  or,  in 
other  words,  make  arrangements  for  coming  to  trial.  Is  it  at  all  improbable 
that  these  two  years  were  profitably  spent  in  framing  the  Charters  which 
now  exist,  and  which  were  so  essentially  to  minister  to  the  discomfiture  of 
his  antagonists  at  Moulton  and  Spalding  ?  Prior  Richard  being  thus  em- 
ployed, it  can  be  understood  how  it  was  that  just  before  the  trial  came  on 
he  felt  so  very  uncomfortable  in  his  mind  ;  why  it  was  that  he  "  lay  awake 
in  bed,  extremely  sad  and  disquieted  in  spirit,  and  unable  to  sleep ;"  and 
how  great  was  the  necessity  for  consolation  to  be  administered  to  him,  and 
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that  too  by  no  less  a  personage  than  St.  Guthlac  himself.  This  exp 
tion,  too,  will  fiilly  account  for  the  large  outlay  upon  these  suits  of 
hundred  pounds ;  as  clever  scribes  would  at  any  time  require  to  be 
paid  for  their  labour,  and  be  not  unUkely,  upon  such  an  occasion  as  th 
make  their  own  terms. 

The  experiment  appears  to  have  succeeded  to  the  prior's  most  sanj 
wishes.  Arbitrators  were  finally  appointed,  and  these,  with  two  Jnstic 
the  Common  Pleas,  (one  of  whom,  by  the  way,  before  his  promotion 
acted  as  counsel  for  the  convent,)  forthwith  met,  and  finally  heard 
cause.  To  the  entire  satisfaction  of  both  judges  and  arbitratorsj 
Charters  of  Ethelbald  and  Edred  were  produced  in  court,  as  well  at 
genuine  ones  of  the  early  Norman  kings.  Immediately  upon  the  produ 
of  this  satisfactory  evidence,  the  people  of  Moulton  and  Spalding  appe 
have  been  panic-stricken,  and  not  to  have  had  a  word  to  say  in  thei 
spective  behalf;  upon  which  the  duped  arbitrators  gave  their  dec 
entirely  in  favour  of  the  convent  of  Croyland,  awarding  them  rights 
privileges,  not  in  accordance  with  the  comparatively  vague  wording  c 
Norman  deeds,  but  almost  commensurate  with  the  fullest  scope  of  th< 
called  Mercian  and  Saxon  Charters  :  "  and  thus  did  the  monks  of  Croy 
the  first  time,  perhaps,  for  centuries,  gain  a  complete  legal  victory  over 
neighbours  of  Moulton  and  Spalding." 

These  deductions  we  are  enabled  to  form  from  the  plain,  unvami 
narrative  of  the  Second  Continuation :  from  other  circumstances  we 
perhaps,  gain  some  little  insight  into  the  modus  operandi  employed 
this  occasion.     In  that  part  of  Ingulph*s  History  which  may,  perhap 
fairly  attributed  to  his  pen,  we  find  it  distinctly  stated  that,  in  the  fi 
1091,  "the  privileges  granted  by  the  kings  of  the  Mercians,  documer 
extreme  antiquity,  and  of  the  greatest  value,  were  all  burnt.     The  \ 
of  these  muniments  of  ours  were  in  a  moment  of  a  night  lost  and  ut 
destroyed."     He  says,  however,  that  he  had  some  years  before  taken 
[!L  the  muniment-room  several  Charters  written  in  Saxon  characters,  of  v 

r       "  they  had  duplicates,  and  in  some  instances  triplicates,  and  had  put  i 

I  into  the  hands  of  the  Proccentor,  to  instruct  the  juniors  in  the  use  oi 

Saxon  characters.    These,  his  History  tells  us,  were  saved,  and  *'  now 
our  principal  and  especial  muniments.*' 

As,  in  another  place,  the  work  states  that  some  of  the  Charters  of  E< 
Edgar,  and  other  kings  after  the  time  of  Alfred,  had  been  written  in  d 
cate,  both  in  Saxon  characters  as  well  as  Gallic,  it  is  very  possible 
among  the  duplicates  thus  preserved  were  Saxon  copies  of  the  Charte 
Edred,  and  perhaps  Edgar ;  for  we  learn  from  the  Continuation  of  1 
,  „  j.  of  Blois  that,  *'  although  the  original  Charters  were  burnt,  and  Abbat  Jc 

was  at  a  loss  to  know  in  what  place  the  Charter  of  restoration  had 
deposited  by  Abbat  Ingulph,'*  &c.,  still  he  proceeded  to  Evesham  and 
duced  a  copy  of  the  Charter  of  restoration  of  Croyland  by  Edred,  an 
leged  the  authority  of  the  royal  roll  of  Domesday  in  support  of  his  den 
This  copy  may  possibly  have  been  still  in  existence  in  the  time  of  ] 
Hichard,  as  well  as  the  extracts  which  Ingulph  had  made  from  Dome 
relative  to  the  possessions  of  the  abbey  at  the  Conquest ;  and  from  1 
the  forgers  were  probably  enabled  to  compile  the  so-called  Charter  o 
foundation,  which  was  made  the  basis  of  all  the  other  Charters  of  the  S; 
and  Mercian  kings,  that  of  Edward  the  Confessor  perhaps  excepted : 
notwithstanding  the  alleged  interval  of  years  between  them,  there 
wonderful  family  likeness  to  be  traced  in  the  names  of  places,  and 
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extremely  pious  tone  of  the  lengthy  and  religious  quotations  which  swell 
the  recitals. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  on  this  occasion  also  that  certain  mys- 
terious hints  were  inserted  in  the  genuine  part  of  Ingulph's  History,  which 
have  caused  considerable  enquiry,  and  the  object  of  which,  on  any  other  sup- 
position, it  is  not  easy  to  divine.  In  page  173  of  the  Translation,  Ingulpb 
advises  his  successors  to  rely  on  the  Charter  of  Thorold,  "  the  other  Charters 
having  been  for  certain  reasons  concealed"  by  him,  after  the  trial  with  Ivo 
Tailbois.  Again,  in  page  222,  he  is  made  to  state,  that  although  Tailbois 
thought  that  all  their  Charters  had  perished,  he  shewed  him  in  court  that 
such  was  not  the  case;  and  after  the  trial,  he  is  represented  as  saying,  '* I 
took  our  Charters  and  placed  them  in  such  safe  custody,  that,  so  long  as  my 
life  lasts,  neither  fire  shall  consume  nor  adversary  steal  them." 

Not  content  with  this,  the  same  hand  probably  inserted  the  hint,  in  the 
Continuation  of  Peter  of  Blois,  that  Edred's  Charter  of  re-foundation  was 
still  in  existence,  but  had  been  concealed  by  Abbat  Ingulph :  the  object  of 
all  these  interpolations  being  to  afford  an  excuse,  in  case  one  should  be 
needed,  for  the  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance,  at  a  future  time,  of 
Edred's  Charter  and  its  fellows  in  the  courts  of  law.  Though  Ingulph 
expressly  says  that  all  the  Mercian  Charters  were  lost,  and  Peter  of  Blois 
repeats  the  statement  *'  that  the  original  Charters  had  been  burnt,"  the 
forgers  would  hardly  venture  to  erase  these  damning  words,  likely  as  they 
were  to  prejudice  their  object ;  from  a  fear,  probably,  or  a  knowledge  even, 
that  copies  of  the  original  works  of  Ingulph  and  Peter  of  Blois  were  in 
other  hands,  and  the  consciousness  that  an  interpolation  in  the  text  could 
be  more  readily  explained  away  than  an  erasure  or  an  omission.  The  design 
may  possibly  have  been  originally  to  forge  a  Charter  of  Edred  only,  as 
being  the  great  re-founder  of  Croyland,  but  the  temptation  was  probably 
too  strong  to  prevent  them  from  compiling  Charters  for  Edgar,  and  the 
Mercian  kings  Beorred,  Bertulph,  Wichtlaf,  Kenulph,  Ethelbald,  and  per- 
haps Offa ;  which  last,  however,  bears  some  marks  of  genuineness  which  are 
wanting  in  the  rest. 

It  was  at  this  period  too,  most  probably,  and  not  about  a  century  earlier, 
as  suggested  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  that  the  manuscript  long  preserved 
at  Croyland  as  being  the  autograph  of  Ingulph  was  first  compiled.  Finding 
among  their  archives  a  history  of  the  convent  in  the  earliest  times  (an 
equal  admixture  of  truth  and  fable,  said  to  have  been  composed  by  the 
Sempects,  by  order  of  Abbat  Turketul),  they  made  it  the  vehicle  of  their 
fictitious  Charters,  added  to  it  the  Histories  of  Egelric  and  Ingulph,  dis- 
figured as  they  were  by  numerous  glosses  and  interpolations,  had  the  whole 
copied  out  by  a  dexterous  scribe,  and  then  deposited  the  manuscript  in  the 
Sacristy,  as  a  sword  of  defence  which  might  be  conveniently  made  available 
on  future  occasions.  It  is  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  that  so  few  copies  of 
this  manuscript  were  allowed  to  circulate ;  as  the  contrivers  of  the  scheme 
must  have  been  fully  conscious  that  to  the  scrutinizing  eye  of  the  scholar, 
upon  a  close  examination,  the  anachronisms  and  contradictions  with  which 
they  were  filled  would  be  too  patent. 

The  more  eflfectually  to  disarm  suspicion,  the  compilers  appear  to  have 
placed  in  juxtaposition  with  these  Charters,  though  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  context,  that  of  Edgar  to  the  abbey  of  Peterborough — a  document 
which  we  know  to  have  been  subjected  to  the  same  treatment  which  we 
suspect  the  original  grants  of  Edred,  and  perhaps  Edgar,  to  Croyland,  to 
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have  undergone.  This  Charter,  as  it  appears  in  Ingul])h,  is  so  replete 
allusions  and  usages  peculiar  to  the  feudal  times,  that  Hickes^  is  inclini 
condemn  it  as  totally  spurious,  and  therefore  could  not  have  been  a 
that  the  nucleus  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle;  gei 
beyond  a  doubt,  but  divested  of  its  pious  recitals,  and  of  its  allusio: 
**  Courts  Christian'*  (one  of  the  very  grounds  on  which  Hickes  objects  t 
professed  copy  in  Ingulph),  and  other  usages  of  a  later  age.  Of  course 
not  suggested  that  these  additions  were  made  by  the  people  of  Croy 
but  the  coincidence  is  somewhat  singular,  and  a  knowledge  of  this  fac 
perhaps  the  more  readily  induce  the  belief  that  it  is  not  so  very  impro 
that  the  alleged  Charters  of  Edred  and  Edgar  to  Croyland  were  based 
certain  amount  of  truth. 

Utterly  fictitious  as  many,  if  not  all,  of  these  Saxon  and  Mercian  Chi 
are,  and  fabulous  as  much  of  the  history  of  the  Sempects  must  be 
nounced  to  be,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  subscribe  unreservedly  t( 
opinion  expressed  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  "  that  the  History  of  Inj 
must  be  considered  to  be  little  better  than  an  historical  novel,  a 
monkish  invention ;"  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  too  evident  that 
part  of  the  work  is  deformed  by  interpolationsS ;  such,  probably,  as  tli 
I  scrupulous  or  the  over-zealous  have  thought  proper  from  time  to  tii 

insert  ^. 

We  may,  perhaps,  usefully  devote  a  few  lines  to  an  examination  ( 
more  prominent  errors  or  interpolations  which  have  been  detected  i 
portion  of  this  history  which  is  more  generally  admitted  to  have 
the  work  of  either  the  younger  Egelric  or  Abbat  Tngulph. 

Hickes  is  of  opinion  that  the  statutes  of  Turketul  are  drawn  up  too 

in  accordance  with  Norman  notions  to  be  genuine,  and  instances 

words  as  garciOy  "servant,'*  pitantiarius^  "  pittancer,*'  2iiid  froccus, "  fr 

of  Gallic  origin.     It  must  be  admitted  that  these  statutes,  both  in  lan| 

j  r  r  and  spirit,  savour  more  of  the  conventual  usages  of  the  thirteenth  or 

^j-  teenth  century,  than  of  Anglo-Saxon  monachism ;  and  they  are  nc 

51"   '"  probably  an  interpolation  some  centuries  later  than  the  time  of  Turl 

<|f  Hickes  also  objects  to  the  use  of  the  word  indenturam^  "  indented  lis 

'  Thesaurus,  Pref.  p.  29.     He  has  omitted  to  notice  the  most  suspiciouB  exprcs 

all, — "  I,  Edgnr,  presiding  over  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain."     This  name  se 

k  ■  ■  have  been  borrowed  from  tlie  French  name  of  this  island,  and  savours  strongly 

fifteenth  century.     The  same  title  also  occurs  in  the  Charters  of  Edred  and  Eel 
('roylimd.     The  use  of  nos  by  the  king  also  shews  that  it  has  Ixjcn  suhjectotl  to 
polations,  Richard  the  First  having  been  the  first  English  king  who  used  that  f 
,  -  _  speech. 

J  P  r  «  Dr.  Lappcnberg,  in  his  Oeschichfe  von  JEntjland,  vol.  i.,  says,  "  It  is  not  uni 

'  III  able  to  suppose  that  the  true  history  of  Ingulph  has  not  reached  us,  but  tliat, 

I  work  before  us,  we  possess  a  compilation  made  at  an  early  |>eriod,  into  which  p 

of  the  real  Ingulph  were  interwoven.  It  must  1)e  allowed  that  the  continwil 
Ingulph *s  work  by  Peter  of  Blois  seems  to  impress  it  with  a  stamp  of  genuincne 
his  meaning  probably  being,  "  that  the  history  of  Ingulph  has  not  reached  u 
original  state." 

^  We  have  a  similar  instance  of  interpolation  in  tlic  MSS.  of  the  Histories  o; 
tonbury,  hy  William  of  Malmesbury  and  Adum  de  Domcrham.     In  the  earliest 
I  thest^  works  (in  the  library  of  Trinity  CV)llege,  Camhridge),  ninny  notes  and  gloa 

inserted  in  the  margin,  while  in  the  Macro  MS.,  a  work  of  later  date,  a  great 
them  arc  incorporated  in  the  text.  If  this  later  MS.  had  alone  sur\'ived,  we 
have  found  it  almost  impracticable,  in  Sir  iVancis  Palgrave's  words,  "  to  sopar 
gloss  from  the  text,  the  eml>ellishments  from  the  fact,"  but  wo  should  bav 
hardly  justified,  perhaps,  in  utterly  rejecting  these  carious  aud  valuable  reui 
antiquity. 
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the  account  given  of  the  jewels  delivered  by  Turketul  on  his  death-bed,  and 
remarks  that  Spelman  had  not  met  with  the  word  earlier  than  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Third,  though  he  himself  had  seen  an  indented  Charter  of 
Stephen  Langton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  time  of  King  John. 

Mr.  Ilolditch,  in  his  work  previously  mentioned,  remarks  that  in  the 
History  of  Peterborough  it  is  said  that  Leofric,  who  was  made  abbat  in 
1057,  had  the  government  of  four  other  monasteries,  of  which  Croyland 
was  one.  AVe  find,  however,  no  mention  made  of  him  as  ruler  of  Croyland 
either  by  Ingulph  or  Vitalis.  He  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
whereas  it  is  generally  stated  by  modern  historians  that  Edred  refused  to 
continue  its  privilege  of  sanctuary  to  Croyland,  it  is  stated  by  Ingulph  that 
Turketul  declined  to  make  the  place  any  longer  "  a  place  of  refuge  for  the 
wicked." 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  in  his  able  review  of  Ingulph's  History,  seems  to 
think  that  the  account  given  of  Turketul  bears  strong  marks  of  a  spurious 
origin,  and  remarks  that,  while  it  does  not  agree  with  the  more  humble 
narrative  of  Vitalis,  it  may  have  been  founded  on  his  story  by  some  com- 
piler at  a  later  period.  "  If  a  cancellarius,^*  he  says,  "  existed  among  the 
officers  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  court,  he  was  nothing  more  than  a  notary  or 
scribe,  entirely  destitute  of  the  high  authority  which  Ingulph  bestows  upon 
him."  The  mention  of  Turketul  as  cancellarius  certainly  bears  suspicious 
marks  of  the  labours  of  some  busy  interpolator  at  a  more  recent  period ; 
but  it  would  be  hardly  reasonable  on  this  ground  to  reject  the  whole  ac- 
count, as  his  relationship  to  the  king  (which  is  mentioned  by  Vitalis  aB 
well)  would  invest  him  with  considerable  influence,  which  would  be  in- 
creased if  in  reality  he  did  fill  the  office  of  royal  secretary.  The  account 
given  by  Vitalis  is  just  such  as  we  might  expect  from  a  stranger  after  a 
five  weeks*  visit  (probably  some  years  previously)  at  a  place  till  then  un- 
known to  him ;  the  subject  being  a  Saxon  abbat,  who  had  been  dead  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  a  person  in  whom  he  felt  little  or  no 
interest.  It  contradicts  the  narrative  of  Egelric*  in  no  material  particular, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  diflfers  sufficiently  from  it  to  afford  some  fair 
grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  one  was  not  derived  from  the  other. 
A  slight  difference  will,  upon  examination,  be  found  to  exist  between  the 
accounts  given  of  the  reasons  which  ^  induced  Abbat  Osketul  to  remove 
the  remains  of  St.  Neot  to  Croyland,  and  one  or  two  other  variations  may 
be  detected. 

Whether  the  history  of  Egelric  is,  in  general,  genuine  or  not,  we  must 
agree  with  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  in  rejecting  the  puerile  account  of  Tur- 
ketuFs  prowess  at  the  battle  of  Brunenburgh :  a  story  which  relates  how 
that  he^  penetrated  the  hostile  ranks,  struck  down  the  enemy  on  the  right 

'  Vitalis  8ay8  that  Turketul  was  of  the  royal  race,  and  that  he  had  safficient  infla- 
eiicc  to  obtain  from  the  king  the  abbey  of  Croyland  without  any  difficulty.  He  also 
informs  ns  that  he  occupied  a  position  sufficiently  exalted  to  be  the  intimate  friend  of 
uucli  d'^iitarics  as  Dunstan,  Oswald,  and  Ethelwold.  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  waa 
animated  to  restore  Croyland  by  a  pious  rivalry  of  Dunstan,  who  had  proved  himself 
almost  a  second  founder  to  Glastonbury. 

^  p.  55,  Fulman ;  p.  Ill,  Translation.  The  names  of  Turketul  and  Osketul  seem  to 
be  of  Danish  origin ;  and  (>oyland  is  said  to  have  been  in  these  days  a  seat  of  educa- 
tion for  the  Anglo- Danes.  Both  Vitalis  and  the  Cottonian  MS.  Vespas.  B.  XI.  re- 
present Turketul  as  dying  on  the  fourth  day  before  the  Ides  or  12th  of  July,  whereas 
Ingiilph's,  or  rather  Egelric's,  account  makes  him  die  on  the  5th  day  before  the  Nones, 
or  9th  of  that  month.     See  p.  54,  Fulman. 

'  p.  37,  Fulman ;  pp.  74,  75,  Translation. 
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and  on  the  left,  and  amid  torrents  of  blood  reached  the  king  of  the  Scots ; 
and  then  immediately  contradicts  itself  by  telling  iis  that  in  after-times, 
when  he  had  become  a  monk,  he  "  esteemed  himself  happy  and  fortunate 
in  that  he  had  never  slain  a  man,  nor  even  wounded  one,**  cannot  have  been 
penned  by  a  friend  and  kinsman  of  Turketul,  and  is  deserving  of  no  serious 
attention ;  it  was  probably  the  invention  of  some  fanatical  dreamer  in  a  later 
century. 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave  also  observes,  **that  the  synod  at  which  the™ 
seven  bishoprics  were  conferred,  was  held  in  905,  two  years  before  Turketul 
was  born,  while  the  Saxon  Chronicle  places  the  death  of  Dynewulph  in 
909,  and  the  succession  of  Frithestan  in  910.  It  is  not  likely  that  Egelric 
would  be  so  ill-informed  upon  events  which  had  so  recently  transpired,  and 
if  this  portion  of  the  history  was  really  compiled  by  him,  the  whole  of  this 
story  must  have  been  interpolated  by  some  Croylandian  enthusiast,  who 
was  desirous  to  give  to  their  benefactor  Turketul  more  honour  than  was 
really  his  due. 

The  same  learned  writer  also  observes,  that  *'the  employment  of  the 
term  Sempecta^  in  Ingulphus  may  induce  the  suspicion  that  the  writer 
stumbled  upon  this  strange-sounding  word  without  apprehending  its  proper 
application."  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  statutes  attributed  to 
Turketul  were  probably  the  production  of  a  later  century,  and  if  so,  Egelric 
cannot  be  deemed  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  this  word.  **  The 
passage  respecting  the  education  of  Ingulphus"  [at  Oxford],  continues  the 
same  writer,  "  long  since  roused  the  suspicion  of  Gibbon,  and  it  still  re- 
mains to  be  proved  that  Aristotle  formed  part  of  the  course  of  education 
at  the  University  of  Oxford  some  time  when  his  works  were  studied  in  no 
part  of  Christendom."  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  story  of  Ingu]ph*s 
education  at  Oxford  is  an  interpolation  by  some  favourer  of  the  pretensions 
of  Oxford  in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century,  when  the  scholastic  dis- 
putes as  to  the  comparative  antiquity  of  that  University  and  Cambridge 
were  beginning  to  run  high.  A  desire  to  surpass  the  alleged  antiquity  of 
Cambridge,  as  supported  by  the  narrative  of  Peter  of  Blois,  may  have  been 
the  motive  which  immediately  prompted  the  insertion  of  this  doubtful  piece 
of  testimony  in  favour  of  Oxford. 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave  has  also  remarked,  that  the  journey  of  Ingulph  to 
Jerusalem  must  have  taken  place  between  the  years  1053  and  1059,  when 
the  patriarch  Sophronius  died.  As  the  Emperor  Alexius  did  not  ascend  the 
throne  till  1081,  some  years  after  Ingulph  had  settled  at  Croyland,  his 
name  was  probably  added  as  a  gloss  by  some  busy  but  ignorant  annotator, 
and  eventually  became  incorporated  with  the  text.     It  can  hardly  have 

"»  p.  36,  Fulman;  pp.  77,  78,  Translation. 

■  In  vols.  Ixv.  and  Ixvi.  of  the  Gbntlkman's  Maoazinb,  there  are  several  oommmu- 
cations  on  the  probable  meaning  and  origin  of  this  worti  There  can  be  little  doubts 
however,  that  it  is  from  the  Greek  trvfiiraiKr^s  or  avfiwaiicr^p,  a  "  companion"  or  "  play- 
fellow." It  was  probably  first  used  in  a  religious  sense  by  Palladius,  a  Christian  Msbop, 
in  his  Lausiac  History  of  the  Eastern  Solitaries,  as  meaning  a  companion  or  attciidaDt 
on  the  anchorites.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  ever  used  in  the  Benedictine  Rega- 
lations,  and  there  is  no  symptom  of  the  use  of  it  at  Croyland  after  the  time  of  Torketnl. 
If  he  really  did  employ  the  term,  he  may  possibly  have  picked  it  up  during  hb  traveli 
abroad.  Vitalig,  a  Norman  writer  (though  an  Englishman  by  birth),  uscb  it,  thoogh 
in  a  more  gencnU  sense,  as  meaning  "  Elders  of  the  country."  See  b.  viii.  c.  11,  Some 
additional  information  may  probably  be  found  in  the  Concordia  Eegularwm  ci 
Menardus,  and  the  "  Commentary  on  the  Rules  of  St.  Benedict,"  by  MartenniiUb 
Paris,  1690. 
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been,  as  the  learned  writer  seems  to  suggest,  a  mistake  of  the  copyist  for 
the  word  Michael  or  Isaac, 

Dr.  Lappenberg,  in  his  account  of  the  Saxon  kings  of  England,  calls 
attention  to  a  few  errors  in  the  narrative  of  Ingulph.  He  remarks,  that  it 
is  erroneously  asserted  that  Coustantine  fell  at  the  battle  of  Brunenburgh, 
it  being  his  son  who  was  slain ;  and  according  to  him,  the  assertion  that 
the  Emperor  Henry  (who  died  in  936)  sought  the  hand  of  Athelstan's 
daughter  for  his  son  Otho  is  a  mistake.  He  also  observes,  that  (in  p.  97  Tr.) 
Earl  Rodolph,  the  son,  is  called  the  husband  of  Qoda,  and  that  the  account 
of  Alfred  and  Edward  the  Elder  agrees  so  nearly  in  errors  in  matter  and 
words  with  that  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  that  it  looks  like  an  interpola- 
tion ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  far  from  improbable  that  this  part  of  the  history  of 
the  Sempects  was  compiled  from  that  source  :  he  is  also  of  opinion  that  the 
author  made  use  of  the  works  of  Ailred  of  Rievauz. 

Mr.  Wright,  in  his  able  work  on  the  Anglo-Norman  writers,  has  pro- 
nounced an  opinion  strongly  adverse  to  the  genuineness  of  this  history. 
Among  other  grounds  of  objection,  he  thinks  that  Ingulph's  account  of  the 
ex^iguitas  of  his  parents  contradicts  his  statement  in  p.  1 25  Tr.,  where  he  inci- 
dentally mentions  his  father  as  living  at  court,  and  that  Ingulph  would  hardly 
have  ostentatiously  published  the  forged  Charters.  He  remarks,  also,  that 
the  work  appears  too  vainglorious  to  have  been  written  by  Ingulph  him- 
self. The  self-complacency,  however,  which  we  find  displayed  by  him 
throughout  his  story,  and  the  patronizing  air  with  which  he  takes  care  to 
explain  the  barbarous  usages  of  the  persecuted  Saxons  where  they  differ 
from  those  of  their  Norman  conquerors,  combined  with  the  frivolous  display 
of  Gallic  learning  (in  pages  165  and  166  Tr.),  strongly  bespeak  the  Anglo- 
Norman  prelate.  At  any  time  the  human  fancy  delights  in  contrast,  and 
the  court  favourite,  when  immured  within  the  walls  of  a  cloister,  may  very 
possibly  have  flattered  himself  that  the  more  aspiring  his  vanity  and  self- 
conceit  in  his  younger  days,  the  more  sincere  must  have  been  his  conver- 
sion, and  the  more  meritorious  a  candid  avowal  of  his  former  fiedlings,  and 
have  coloured  his  description  accordingly. 

Mr.  Wright  says  that  it  is  stated  in  the  History  that  "  Ingulph  also  wrote 
a  Life  of  Saint  Guthlac,  but  no  such  work  is  known  to  exist,  nor  is  it 
mentioned  elsewhere.''  The  passage  referred  to  hardly  seems  to  admit  of 
this  meaning,  and  the  compiler  most  probably  alludes  to  the  Life  by  Felix^ 
mentioned  more  fully  by  Peter  of  Blois  in  his  prefatory  Epistle. 

The  same  learned  author  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  Continuation  ascribed 
to  Peter  of  Blois  is  spurious ;  though  the  reasons  adduced  would,  perhaps, 
hardly  seem  to  warrant  so  decided  a  conclusion.  *'  It  is  not  probable/'  he 
says,  "  that  the  monks  of  Croyland  should  have  applied  to  a  stranger  to 
write  the  history  of  their  house,  and  we  can  trace  no  connection  between 
them  and  Peter  of  Blois."  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sidered a  high  compliment,  and  a  mark  of  respect  not  uncommonly  paid, 
for  a  convent  to  request  a  learned  stranger  to  employ  his  pen  in  the  service 
of  their  house.  Vitalis  informs  us  that  he,  almost  a  stranger  and  half  a 
foreigner,  was  engaged  by  the  monks  of  Croyland  to  write  the  epitaph  of 
Earl  Waltheof,  for  the  time  almost  the  national  hero  and  Saint  of  the 
English ;  Abbo  of  Fleury,  a  Norman  by  birth,  at  the  request  of  Dunstan, 
wrote  the  Life  of  St.  Edmund,  an  English  Saint ;  and  William,  a  monk  of 
Malmesbury,  wrote  the  Chronicles  of  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury.  That 
Peter  of  Blois  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Abbat  Henry  de  Longchamp  we 
have  some  right  to  conclude,  from  the  zealous  maimer  in  which  we  know 
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that  he  stood  forward  in  support  of  his  brother.  Chancellor  Willia 
Longchamp,  bishop  of  Ely.  The  allusion  in  Peter's  Continuation  t^ 
writings  of  Averroes  as  being  read  at  Cambridge  in  the  early  part  c 
twelfth  century  cannot,  of  course,  be  supported ;  it  is  manifestly  a 
terpolation. 

The  same  writer  also  remarks,  that  "  neither  the  introductory  lett 
Peter  of  Blois,  nor  the  book  itself,  exhibit  any  of  the  peculiarities  of 
found  in  the  works  of  Peter  of  Blois."  Change  of  subject,  however , 
possibly  have  led  in  some  degree  to  a  variation  in  style ;  and  the  gen; 
the  writer  would  be  cramped  by  being  confined  to  a  mere  compilation  < 
materials  to  which  Abbat  Henry  would  most  probably  direct  his  attei 
and  perhaps  place  in  his  hands.  Had  the  whole  of  this  First  Continu 
been  preserved,  we  should  probably  have  been  enabled  to  form  a  moi 
cided  opinion  on  the  authorship :  whoever  the  writer  was,  the  concl 
pages  of  it  tend  to  shew  that  he  was  a  person  who  had  considerabl 
quaintance  with  the  Norman  history,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  liter 
of  that  country. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  remarked  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  that  in  none  < 

Chronicles  anterior  to  the  fourteenth  century  can  a  single  line  be  t 

that  is  borrowed  from  Ingulph,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  if  the  worl 

existed  at  an  earlier  period,  it  would  have  scarcely  been  neglected  by 

inveterate  compilers.     The  extreme  paucity,  however,  of  the  known  ] 

of  the  work  tends  very  much  to  shew  that  it  was  never  at  any  time  e 

sively  circulated ;  and  indeed,  as  it  was  usual  for  each  monastery  to  ke< 

own  annals,  in  which  were  incorporated  the  more  important  events  of 

with  those  which  transpired  within  its  own  walls,  there  do  not  appc 

have  been  any  grounds  for  giving  it  what  would  have  been  apparent 

undue  degree  of  importance,  by  obtruding  it  upon  the  world  at  large. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  readily  imagined,  that,  after  the  compil 

had  been  made  in  the  form  in  which  it  now  appears,  and  copies  of  the 

Iff  tious  Charters  had  been  incorporated  with  the  History  of  the  Sempecti 

Hf  the  Chronicles  of  Egelric  and  Ingulph,  the  importance  of  the  history  v 

tul  from  that  moment  be  much  more  strongly  insisted  on,  and  all  the  w 

'*■ '  of  its  testimony  be  adduced,  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  G< 

Charter  and  its  fellows ;  although,  at  the  same  time,  as  already  rema 
it  is  not  improbable  that  a  lingering  fear  would  exist  that  the  keen  > 
of  the  antiquarian  or  scholar  might,  if  afforded  the  opportunity  of  a  leia 
examination,  detect  some  of  the  discrepancies  that  lurked  within  the 
pilation,  and  thus  bring  the  narrative  of  Ingulph  himself  to  bear  wi 
against  the  possibility  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Mercian  Charters.  A 
1 1 P  tious  policy,  therefore,  may  possibly  have  still  restricted  a  knowledge  c 

l|||i  existence  of  the  compilation  to  the  narrowest  possible  limits,  by  allc 

few  or  even  no  copies  of  it  to  circulate  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  con 
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KEMBLE'S  STATE  PAPERS. 

It  has  so  long  been  the  fashion  for  writers  of  history  to  confine  them- 
selves to  certain  time-honoured  authorities,  giving  prominence  to  some  and 
casting  others  into  the  shade,  as  their  statements  agree  with  or  run  counter 
to  certain  preconceived  views,  that  the  man  who  takes  the  trouble  to  collect 
original  evidences,  and  then  honestly  brings  them  forward  without  fear  or 
favour,  well  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  community.  To  such  a  meed  Mr. 
Kemble  has  long  ago  entitled  himself  by  the  publication  of  his  Codex  Di- 
plomalicus  .^Evi  Saxonici,  and  its  corollary  " The  Saxons  in  England;" 
and  he  has  just  rendered  a  fresh  service  to  literature  by  printing  a  body  of 
materials,  the  greater  part  till  now  inedited®,  which  cast  much  light  on  the 
European  history  of  a  comparatively  recent  period,  that,  namely,  from  the 
Revolution  of  1688  to  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover. 

These  materials  are  principally  derived  from  the  correspondence  of  the 
illustrious  I^eibnitz,  preserved  at  Hanover,  and  among  the  writers  or  the 
persons  addressed  are  many  who  were  *'  named  among  the  famousest"  in 
their  day.  Beside  minor  names,  we  find  the  Electress  Sophia,  of  Hanover ; 
her  sons  George  Louis  (afterwards  George  I.),  and  Maximilian  William; 
her  daughter  Sophia  Charlotte,  queen  of  Prussia ;  her  sister  Louise  Hol- 
landine,  abbess  of  Maubuisson ;  her  niece  Elizabeth,  duchess  of  Orleans, 
and  mother  of  the  Regent;  James  IL  and  his  queen;  Queen  Anne; 
Frederick  Augustus  of  Poland;  Philippe,  the  Regent-duke;  Caroline  of 
Anspach  (afterwards  the  queen  of  George  II.) ;  Sarah,  duchess  of  Marl- 
borough ;  Gilbert  Burnet,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  a  gossiping  kinsman, 
Thomas  Burnet,  of  Kemney;  diplomatists  of  every  grade,  English  and 
foreign,  from  Hedges  and  Stepney  to  Patkul  and  De  Fuchs ;  and  among 
military  men,  the  chivalrous  Peterborough,  Cavalier  the  Camisard,  Schulen- 
burg,  the  defender  of  Corfu  against  the  Turks,  and  Bonneval  the  renegade, 
equally  well  known  as  Achmet  Pasha. 

The  subjects  touched  on  in  this  correspondence  are  of  course  exceedingly 
varied.  Questions  of  European  policy  in  its  widest  sense,  and  the  petty 
squabbles  of  the  German  courts ;  portraits  of  royal  personages  by  other 
*'  royal  and  noble  authors  ;*'  literary  criticism  and  philology ;  gossip  and 
scandal ;  the  intrigues  to  forward  or  to  hinder  the  Hanoverian  succession  ^ ; 
all  this,  and  more,  is  to  be  found  agreeably  detailed  in  the  volume  before 
us.  It  might  be  supposed  that  its  intrinsic  value  would  secure  for  it  a 
favourable  reception,  but  Mr.  Kemble  offers  it  with  a  difiSdence,  which  we 
trust  he  will  find  was  uncalled  for.  He,  however,  alleges  that  the  "  read- 
ing public"  dislikes  the  trouble  of  dealing  with  original  matter,  and  there- 
fore he  feels  obliged  to  enter  on  a  formal  apology  for  publishing  these 

*  "  State  Papers  aiid  Corresjwndence,  illustrative  of  the  Political  and  Social  State^  of 
Enroi)e,  from  tlie  Revolution  to  the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  Edited,  with 
Historicsil  Introduction,  Memoirs,  and  Notes,  by  J.  M.  Kemble,  M.A."  (London: 
John  \V.  Parker  &  Son.) 

^  One  of  the  most  curious  letters  in  this  collection  is  from  Roger  Achcrley,  a  noted 
"NVliif?  i)aini)hk*teer,  who  claims  a  rewartl  for  bavhig  devised  the  moving  for  a  writ  for 
tin'  Kloctoral  Prince,  at  which,  he  stiys,  "  the  Queen  was  vexed  and  frighted,  and  that 
put  a  stop  to  her  gouty  humourn,  that  were  at  that  time  beginning  to  disperse  into  her 
hands  and  feet,  and  turned  them  up  into  her  head,  and  killed  her  as  eflfectually  and 
almost  as  suddenly  as  if  she  had  been  shot  with  a  pistol."  Like  other  thorough -going 
parlisiuis,  this  anmible  gontlenmu  wits  not  rewarded  according  to  his  own  estiuuttc  of 
his  merits,  and  he  pitifully  begs  a  teslimoulal  from  Leibnitz  of  bis  activity  in  the 
service  of  the  House  of  Hanover. 
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things  instead  of  basing  thereon  a  flowing  and  perhaps  one-sided  Hi 

such  as  we  already  have  by  the  dozen  : — 

"  I  am  aware  that  it  is  not  the  present  fashion  to  like,  what  are  called  *  the 
rials  for  history,'  and  that  in  general  we  prefer  to  take  our  history  ready  made 
plan  is  no  doubt  a  convenient  one,  and  spares  trouble ;  but  whether  it  is  the  mo 
ducive  to  the  discovery  and  establishment  of  truth,  may  be  doubted.  More  th 
work  of  good  repute,  in  these  days,  might  be  named,  which  would  have  assiunec 
proportions,  had  a  due  study  of  historical  materials  either  preceded  its  composit 
been  likely  to  expose  its  deficiencies.  But  this  evil  tendency  of  our  light  liti 
does  not  (lispense  those  who  have  l)een  educated  in  a  different  school  from  doin] 
tliey  believe  to  be  necessary  for  the  honest  pursuit  of  historical  truth.  For  n 
part,  I  do  not  regret  that  the  fear  of  finding  verj'  few  readers  did  not  for  a  n 
cause  me  to  waver  in  compiling  the  Anglo-Saxon  Charters;  and  I  feel  daily  tl 
wide  use  made  of  that  work  fully  justifies  all  the  lalwur  l)estoweil  upon  it.  ^ 
there  who  will  say  that  Ellis's  Letters,  or  still  older  collections,  such  as  Mac|)h4 
are  not  mdispensable  contributions  to  historical  science  ?  Or  who  will  unden'al 
admirable  publications  of  similar  materials  which  have  been  prcnluced  in  Franc 
by  tlie  industry  of  private  inquirers,  and  the  active  interference  of  the  Govern 
There  is  nothing  which  cun  more  clearly  prove  the  want  of  some  such  complete 
tion  than  the  shortcomings  of  some  of  our  most  celebrated  mo<lern  histories,  wlit 
deal  witli  the  continental  relations  between  the  lliirty  Years*  and  the  Seven 
Wars.  Nothing  has  tended  to  put  certain  jwrtions  of  English  history  in  a 
light  than  Mr.  Bruce's  late  most  interesting  revelations  respecting  Charles  the  FL 
(l)p.  xlv.,  xlvi.) 

Except  a  life  of  Leibnitz  himself,  which  is  probably  omitted  from 
of  space,  the  reader  is  amply  provided  with  the  helps  necessary  to  th 
appreciation  of  these  State  Papers,  and  he  is  not  abandoned,  as  has 
often  done  by  less  conscientious  editors,  to  make  his  way  as  he  bes 
amid  the  mazes  of  diplomacy.  A  vigorously  written  Historical  Intr 
tion  puts  him  fairly  in  possession  of  the  general  aspect  of  aflairs  ir 
many  in  particular,  at  the  period  when  the  mad  ambition  of  Louis  le  ( 
had  called  up  the  Grand  Alliance,  of  which  William  IIL  was  the  acl 
ledged  head,  and  the  vacillating  and  ambiguous  conduct  of  many  ( 
princes  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  Northern  Courts  is  fairly  and  satisfac 
accounted  for.  Brief  biographies  supply  the  necessary  information  re 
ing  minor  personages ;  but  with  regard  to  those  of  more  note,  we  h 
number  of  carefully  prepared  memoirs,  which  offer  a  gallery  of  hist 
portraits  that  we  would  fain  see  more  extensive.  A  "  necessity,"  hov 
has  confined  the  work  to  a  single  volume,  and  we  have  thus  lost,  (f< 
present  only,  we  trust,)  *'  a  very  great  number  of  documents  and  si 
biographies  ;'*  but  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  in  it,  inter  alia,  a  s 
in  which  the  Electress  Sophia,  her  relatives  and  her  court,  are  depicf 
lively  colours ;  a  memoir  of  John  Reinhold  von  Patkul,  where  much 
matter  regarding  that  unfortunate  noble  is  to  be  found ;  a  notice  ( 
strange  career  of  Bonneval,  in  turn  sailor,  soldier,  traitor,  renegade 
exile  ;  and  a  biography  of  Cavalier  the  Camisard,  which  furnishes  a  gi 
sketch  of  the  war  in  the  Cevennes, 

Mr.  Kemble  expresses  his  hope  that  liis  "  small  contribution  to  his 
will  not  be  without  its  value.  lie  justly  remarks  that  the  public  a< 
sovereigns,  or  statesmen,  or  ministers,  will  not  suffice  to  give  us  a 
idea  of  the  stupendous  movement  begun  with  the  Thirty  Years*  Wa 
not  yet  ended  ;  letters  he  considers  the  most  important  material  for  hi 
particularly  when,  as  here,  they  are  the  production  of  actors  in  the  e 
described  : — 

"  In  one  rospecl  particulaily  this  collection  of  letters  seems  to  me  to  dt^sor 
attention  of  thinking  men,  and  most  of  all  those  who  have  studied  the  philoso 
the  (Mghteenth  centurv.     They  contain  traits  for  a  picture  of  one  of  its  great  1 
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They  supply  a  good  deal  of  illustration  of  one  side  (hitherto  little  noticed)  of  a  great 
man's  character.  We  have  seen  abundant  materials  for  a  life  of  Leibnitz  as  jurist, 
mathematician,  historian,  philosopher,  and  theologian;  but  we  see  him  here,  nearly 
for  the  first  time,  as  politician,  courtier,  gentleman,  and  accomplished  man  of  the 
world.  It  was  due  to  his  memory  that  this  slight  reparation  should  be  made  him  by 
a  fellow-countryman  of  those  who  have  never  shewn  a  disposition  to  do  him  the  justice 
he  deserved.  I  can  only  lament  that  the  limits  imposed  upon  me  have  prevented  its 
being  more  extensive  and  ample." — (p.  xlviii.) 

A  brief  extract  from  the  notice  of  the  Electress  Sophia*s  court  brings  the 
great  Leibnitz  with  dignity  upon  the  stage ; — 

"  Her  court  of  Hanover,  and  still  more  her  intimate  circle  at  Herrenhausen «,  were 
celebrated  throughout  Europe  for  the  ^gnified  and  graceful  intercourse  with  men  of 
good  breeding  and  learning,  in  which  she  personally  appeared  to  so  much  advantage. 
Here  were  gathered  round  her  women  of  lofty  station  and  cultivated  manners,  remark- 
able for  their  grace  and  beauty,  or  distinguished  by  their  wit.  Sophie  Charlotte  of 
Prussia,  as  amiable  and  as  clever  as  her  mother,  took  refuge  here  from  the  wearisome 
pomp  of  her  own  court,  and  the  pedantry  of  her  heavy  husband ;  here  Caroline,  the 
future  queen  of  England,  her  beloved  daughter-in-law,  hung  on  the  eloquent  lips  of 
Leibnitz  discussing  the  providential  scheme  of  the  world,  the  perfectibility  of  man,  and 
drawing  even  out  of  evil  proofs  of  the  wisdom,  justice,  and  mercy  of  God.  Hero  were 
to  be  found  the  light,  vivacious  Frenchman,  the  grave  and  travelled  Englishman, 
attracted  by  the  fame  of  her  society  and  the  charms  of  her  conversation ;  and  here  was 
the  central  point  to  which  news  of  every  description  from  every  comer  of  Europe  con- 
tinually flowed,  to  be  again  continually  dispersed  for  the  amusement  and  instruction  of 
her  correspondents.  In  this  society  the  pious  and  learned  Molanus,  the  polished  and 
deeply-read  Hortensio  Mauro,  laid  aside  for  awhile  their  severer  studies ;  here  Handel 
preluded  to  those  sublime  strains  which  have  given  to  him  among  composers  the  same 
rank  which  Milton  occupies  among  poets ;  and  here,  above  all  throned,  the  great  intel- 
lectual giant  of  the  age,  to  whom  questions  touching  the  profoundest  metaphysics  or 
the  lightest  art  were  equally  welcome  and  familiar;  who  was  as  well  versed  in  the 
history  of  ancient  realms  and  peoples  as  in  the  politics  of  his  own  day,  the  intrigues  or 
the  gossip  of  contemporary  courts ;  who  devised  stupendous  machinery  to-day  for  the 
mines  in  the  Hartz  whence  the  Electors  derived  their  wealth,  and  to-morrow  must 
inevitably  be  consulted  as  to  the  hanging  of  a  picture  or  the  furnishing  of  a  boudoir; 
who  founded  academies  of  science  and  art,  and  laboured  in  vain  with  Bossuet  to  find 
some  common  ground  of  reconciliation  between  Protestant  and  Catholic,  yet  refused 
a  cardinal's  hat  and  the  librarianship  of  the  Vatican,  offered  him  on  condition  of 
apostacy;  the  friend  of  Bernoulli;  the  correspondent,  and,  unhappily,  at  length  the 
opponent,  of  Newton ;  the  dexterous  negotiator,  and  the  most  lively  and  amusing  of 
letter- writers ;  the  most  universal  man  perhaps  of  whom  the  history  of  letters  has  to 
tell."— (pp.  21—23.) 

If,  as  we  think,  the  justification  of  some  parts  of  this  lofty  eulogium  is 
to  be  sought  elsewhere  than  in  his  letters  embraced  in  this  collection,  they 
at  least  testify  the  versatile  talents  of  Leibnitz,  and  exhibit  him  as  a  rare 
and  happy  compound  of  the  man  of  letters  and  the  man  of  the  world.  We 
have  him  at  one  time  discussing  questions  of  mihtary  strategy  with  Schu- 
lenburg,  at  another  entering  on  literary  matters  with  Stepney,  but  mixing 
up  with  them  such  matter-of-fact  aflfairs  as  the  lead  and  tin  trade  of  Ger- 
many and  England,  and  how  its  monopoly  may  be  secured.  Then  we  see 
him  criticising  "  a  book  by  a  celebrated  Englishman  named  Mr.  Locke,  en- 
titled *  An  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,' ''  with  whose  philosophy 

•=  "  This  country-house,  about  two  miles  from  Hanover,  is  built  in  the  stiff  French 
style,  with  large  gardens,  decorated,  or  deformed,  by  a  profusion  of  bad  statues, 
fountains,  and  ('lipi)ed  beech  and  hornbeam  he<lge8.  These,  however,  were,  and  still 
are,  full  of  nightingales,  which  the  Electress  loved.  Her  apartments  in  this  chAteau 
have  lately  been  restored  to  the  state  in  which  they  were  when  she  talked  pleasant 
scandal  here  with  her  daughter,  the  Queen  of  Prussia,  and  Caroline  of  Anspach,  or 
laughed  at  Leibnitz's  jests,  and  dictated  her  correspondence  with  half  the  beaux  etprits 
of  Europe." 

QjonT.  Maq.  Vol.  CCII.  8  k 
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he  says  his  own  does  not  agree  over  well ;  and  again  we  have  him  wi 
the  following  lively  description  of  a  masquerade :  it  is  addressed  U 
Electress  Sophia,  and  not  only  shews  what  were  the  courtly  amusemei 
those  days,  but  the  cordial  and  easy  intercourse  that  subsisted  betwee 
parties ; — 

"  Leibnitz  to  the  Electeess  Sophia. 


€€ 


it 


^ Lutzenhurg^  July  13,  1* 

Madame, — Although  I  imagine  that  Madame  the  Electress  will  give  your  EU 
Highness  a  description  of  the  comic  masquerade  or  village-fair  which  was  repre 
yesterday  at  the  theatre  of  Liitzenburg,  1  am  determined  also  to  say  something 
it.  The  director  of  it  was  M.  d'Osten,  he  who  was  in  the  good  graces  of  the  biti 
of  Denmark.  The  whole  had  heen  got  up  in  a  great  hurry,  in  order  to  have  it  ex< 
on  the  day  appointed  for  keepin^^  the  Elector's  birthday,  that  is  to  say,  the  12th,  alt 
the  11th,  which  was  last  Sunday,  is  the  real  birthday :  so  they  represented  a  J 
a  village  or  a  little  town,  where  there  were  shops  with  signs,  in  which  they  so! 
nothing)  hams,  sausages,  neuts'  tongues,  wines  and  lemonade,  tea,  coffee,  chocolat 
similar  drugs.  Mgr.  the  Margrave  Christian  Louis,  M.  d'Obedam,  M.  du  Ham< 
others,  were  the  shopkeepers.  M.  d'Osten,  who  acted  the  part  of  the  quack-c 
had  his  harlequins  and  saltinibanchi,  amongst  whom  Mgr.  the  Margrave  Alber 
his  part  very  agreeably ;  the  doctor  had  also  some  tumblers,  who  were,  if  I  a 
mistaken,  M.  le  Comte  de  Solms  and  M.  de  Wasscnaer ;  but  nothing  could  be  p: 
than  his  juggler :  this  was  Mgr.  the  Electoral  Prince,  who,  in  fact,  really  has  1< 
the  hocus-pocus. 

"  Madame  the  Electress  was  the  doctoress,  and  kept  the  shop  for  the  sale  of  or\ 
M.  d'Alleurs  acted  his  character  of  the  tooth-drawer  very  well.  At  the  oi)ening 
theatre  there  appeared  the  solemn  entry  of  the  doctor,  mounte<l  upon  a  kind  of  ele] 
and  Madame  the  doctoress  shewed  herself  also,  carried  in  a  litter  by  her  Turks, 
juggler,  the  tumblers,  the  buffoons,  and  the  tooth-drawer  came  next ;  and  whc 
doctor's  whole  suite  had  jiasscd  by,  there  was  a  little  ballet  of  gipsy-girls,  ladies 
court*  under  a  chief,  who  was  Madame  the  IMncess  of  Hohenzollcm  j  and  some 
joined  them  in  order  to  dance.  They  also  saw  an  astrolc^cr  make  his  appearance 
his  spectacles  or  a  telescope  in  his  hand.  This  was  to  have  been  nty  cluiractc 
M.  le  Comte  de  Wittgenstein  charitably  took  it  off  my  hands :  ho  made  some  p 
tions  in  favour  of  Mgr.  the  Elector,  who  was  looking  on  from  the  nearest  box.  Mi 
the  Princess  of  Hohenzollcm,  who  was  the  principal  gipsy,  undertook  to  tell  Mi 
the  Electress's  fortune  in  the  most  agreeable  manner  possible,  in  some  very  ] 
German  verses  made  by  M.  de  Besser.  M.  de  Quirini  was  the  valet-de-chaml 
Madame  the  doctoress.  And  as  for  me,  I  placed  myself  in  a  favourable  position 
everything  near  with  my  little  spectacles,  in  order  to  bo  able  to  give  your  Ele 
Highness  a  report  of  it.  Madame  the  I'rincess  of  HohenzoUem's  lady  had  the  i 
ache,  and  the  tooth-drawer,  doing  his  duty  with  a  pair  of  farrier*s  tongs  in  his 
produced  a  tooth  which  was  about  as  thick  as  my  arm,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  it 
walrus's  tooth.  The  doctor,  i)raising  the  skill  of  his  tooth-drawer,  left  the  compc 
judge  how  adroit  he  must  be  to  draw  such  a  tooth  as  that  without  hurting  anj 
Among  the  sick  who  wanted  remedies  were  MM.  d'Alefeld  and  de  Fleming 
envoys  of  Denmark  and  Poland,  and  our  M.  d'llten,  all  dressed  like  peasants  of 
several  countries,  each  Jack  with  his  JiU.  Madame  the  Grand  l^farshal  was  thi 
of  the  tooth-drawer,  and  helped  him  to  i)ut  his  dru^s  and  instruments  in  order 
was  with  all  the  rest.  Several  skilfully  intermingled  compliments  for  the  Electc 
Electress;  M.  d'Obedam  in  Flemish,  M.  Fleming  in  good  Pomeranian,  fur  he  i 
up  with 

*  Vivat  Friderich  und  Chariot  1 
■    Wer'8  nicht  rccht  me}'nt  ist  ein  H . 

However,  it  was  like  the  Tower  of  Bubel,  for  every  one  was  talking  Ids  own  lanj; 
and  M.  d'Obcnlam,  to  please  Madame  the  do<*tore«8,  sang  the  song  out  of  L*^ 
Medecin,  which  ends  with  *  I^a  grande  puissance  de  ror>'ietan  ;*  and  indeed  that 
such  a  doctoress  sold  could  not  be  without  it.  Towards  the  end  rame  a  Tnmble- 
M.  de  Reisewitz,  the  Saxon  Envoy  in  Poland,  representing  the  ordinary  doctor 
pla<>e,  or  stadt-physicus,  who  fell  U))on  the  quack.  It  was  a  ])leasant  war  of 
enough :  the  quack  having  shewn  his  papers,  his  parchments,  privileges,  and  ccrti 
of  emperors,  kings,  and  princes,  the  stadt-physicus  laughed  him  to  soom,  and  a 
him  handsome  medals  of  g^ld  hanging  from  his  neck  and  that  of  his  wife,  laj 
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was  his  skill  that  had  acquired  for  him  such  pieces  as  those,  and  that  they  were  much 
more  real  marks  of  ahility  than  a  pack  of  papers  picked  up  here  and  there.  At  last 
Mcjr.  the  Eltjctor  himself  came  down  from  his  box  in  the  disguise  of  a  Dutch  sailor,  and 
made  purchases  here  and  there  in  the  shops  of  the  fair.  There  was  music  in*  the 
orcliestra,  and  all  those  who  were  present  (who  either  were  or  ought  to  have  been 
people  of  the  court  or  of  distinction)  have  confessed  that  a  grand  opera,  which  would 
have  cost  thousands  of  crowns,  would  have  given  much  less  pleasure  both  to  the  actors 
and  the  spectators,  &c.,  &c. — Leibnitz." — (pp.  241,  2-13.) 

The  Electress   herself  writes  the  following   agreeable  letter  to  some 
unknown  correspondent :  its  subject  is  the  Czar  Peter : — 

**  Serrenhansen,  August  11, 1697. 

"  I  must  tell  you  now  that  I  have  seen  the  illustrious  Czar.  His  Majesty's  expenses 
were  entirely  paid  by  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  as  far  as  Wesel ;  but  he  was  obliged 
to  pass  through  Coppenbriick,  which  is  a  fief  of  our  house,  belonging  to  the  Prince  of 
Nassau  in  Friesland.  We  had  asked  an  audience  of  his  Czarish  Majesty,  (for  he  main- 
tains his  incognito  everywhere,  and  his  three  ambassadors  have  the  sole  chax^  of  the 
representation).  The  Prince  consented  to  receive  us,  and  to  see  us  in  private.  I  was 
ace  nnpanied  by  my  daughter  and  my  three  sons,  the  Elector  Geoi^  Louis,  Prince 
Christian,  and  I*rincc  Ernest  Augustus.  ITie  second  prince,  Maximilian  William,  had 
long  left  Hanover,  for  reasons  which  are  well  known.  Although  Coppenbnick  is  four 
lon;j^  miles  from  here,  we  started  for  it  with  the  greatest  zeal,  Coppenstein  having  gone 
before  us  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements.  We  got  the  start  of  the  Muscovites, 
who  did  not  arrive  till  about  ei^ht  o'clock,  and  brought  up  at  the  house  of  a  peasunt. 
In  spite  of  our  agreement,  so  great  a  multitude  of  people  had  gathered  together,  that 
tlie  Czar  did  not  know  what  to  do  to  avoid  being  recc^nised;  so  we  capitulated  for 
a  long  time.  At  last  my  son  was  obliged  to  have  the  spectators  dispersed  by  the 
soldiers  of  the  guard ;  and  during  the  time  the  ambassadors  were  arriving  with  their 
suite,  the  Czar  slipped  by  a  private  staircase  into  his  own  room,  because,  in  order  to  get 
there,  lie  would  have  ha<l  to  go  through  the  dining-room.  We  joined  his  Majesty  in 
this  room,  and  the  first  ambassador,  M.  Le  Fort,  of  Geneva,  acted  as  interpreter.  The 
Czar  is  very  tall,  his  face  is  very  handsome,  and  his  person  very  noble ;  he  has  great 
liveliness  of  spirit,  and  his  repartee  is  ready  and  to  the  purpose :  but  with  all  the 
advantages  which  nature  has  given  him,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  his  manners 
should  be  a  little  less  rustic.  XVe  sat  down  at  once  to  table.  M.  Coppenstein,  who 
acted  as  marshal,  presented  the  napkin  to  his  Majesty,  but  he  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  it,  because,  instead  of  napkins  at  table,  they  had  given  him  in  Brandenburg  water- 
glasses  after  dinner.  His  M^esty  was  placed  at  table  between  my  daughter  and  myself, 
with  an  interpreter  on  each  side.  She  was  very  gay  and  very  talkative,  and  we  struck 
up  a  great  friendship.  My  daughter  and  his  M^esty  exchanged  snuff-boxes :  the 
Cziir*8  was  ornamented  with  his  initials,  and  my  daughter  sets  great  store  by  it.  We 
remained  at  table,  in  truth,  a  very  long  while,  but  we  would  willingly  have  stayed  even 
longer,  without  feeling  a  moment's  ennuiy  for  the  Czar  was  in  a  very  good  humour,  and 
did  not  cease  to  entertain  us.  My  daughter  made  her  Italians  sing :  their  performance 
pleased  him,  although  he  confessed  he  did  not  care  much  for  music.  I  asked  him  if  he 
liked  hunting :  he  replied,  that  his  father  had  been  very  fond  of  it,  but  that  as  for  him- 
self, from  his  childhoo<I  upwards  he  had  been  passionately  fond  of  navigation  and  fire- 
works. He  told  us  that  ho  worked  himself  at  ship-building,  shewed  us  his  hands,  and 
made  us  feel  the  callosities  which  had  formed  themselves  there  by  dint  of  manual 
labour.  After  our  meal  his  Majesty  sent  for  his  violins,  and  we  danced  Russian  dances, 
which  I  like  much  better  than  the  Polish  ones.  We  kept  up  the  ball  till  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning :  we  had,  in  fact,  formed  a  design  to  pass  the  night  in  a  chateau  in  the 
neighl)ourhoo(i,  but  as  it  was  already  daylight,  we  returned  hither  at  once  without 
sleeping,  and  very  well  satisfied  with  our  day.  It  would  take  up  too  much  time  to 
detail  to  you  all  we  saw.  M.  Le  Fort  and  his  nephew  were  dressed  in  the  French 
fashion;  both  of  them  are  very  clever.  I  could  not  get  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
the  two  other  ambassadors,  or  to  the  multitude  of  princes  who  are  in  the  suite  of  the 
Czar.  The  Czar,  who  did  not  know  that  the  locality  made  it  utterly  impossible  for  us 
to  remain  there,  expected  to  see  us  the  next  day :  if  we  had  known  this  beforehand,  we 
would  have  made  some  arrangement  to  stop  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  order  to  see  him 
again,  for  his  company  gave  us  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  He  is  in  all  respects  a  noble 
man.  I  must  also  tell  you  that  he  did  not  get  drunk  in  our  presence ;  but  scarcely  had 
we  started,  when  the  people  of  his  suite  made  ample  amends  to  themselves.    Coppen- 
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stein  has  certainly  richly  earned  the  superb  pelisse  of  sables  which  they  presented  him 
with,  for  having  kept  up  with  them.  He  has  told  us,  however,  that  even  in  their 
drunkenness  they  preserved  a  good  deal  of  gaiety  and  politeness;  but  he  had  the 
honours  and  the  triumph,  for  the  three  Muscovite  ambassadors  had  absdiutely  drowned 
their  reason  in  wine  when  they  set  out." — (pp.  198,  200.) 

This  pleasant  account  of  the  Czar  is  confirmed  by  a  letter  from  the  Queen 
of  Prussia,  and  his  behaviour  contrasts  agreeably  with  that  of  his  boorish^ 
half-mad  rival,  Charles  XII.,  who  is  thus  spoken  of  by  Leibnitz: — 

"  At  the  moment  when  the  King  returned  I  was  at  Altranstadt,  and  I  saw  him  at 
dinner ;  that  lasted  a  full  half-hour,  but  his  Majesty  did  not  say  a  single  word  daring 
his  dinner,  and  never  raised  his  eyes  but  once,  when  a  young  Prince  of  Wurtemberg, 
seated  at  his  left  hand,  began  to  play  with  the  dog,  which  ho  left  off  doing  the  moment 
he  caught  that  look.  One  may  say  that  the  physiognomy  of  the  King  is  very  good, 
but  his  demeanour  and  dress  are  those  of  the  troopers  of  the  old  schooL  Having^ 
waited  above  a  week  for  his  return,  I  could  not  stay  any  longer,  although  hopes  were 
held  out  to  me  that  I  might  have  an  audience  of  his  Majesty,  as  the  young  Count 
Platen  and  M.  Fabricius  the  younger,  who  arrived  just  as  I  was  about  to  start,  have 
since  had.  But  what  should  I  have  been  able  to  say  to  him  ?  He  do^  not  like  to  hear 
his  own  praises,  even  when  they  are  just,  and  he  does  not  talk  of  business;  but  he 
speaks  very  well  about  military  matters,  as  I  have  been  assured  by  M.  de  Schnlenborg, 
who  had  an  audience  of  nearly  two  hours  of  him." — (p.  458.) 

Most  of  the  letters  in  this  collection  have  been  originally  written  in 
French,  and  Mr.  Kemble  has  translated  the  majority  of  them ;  but  in  some 
instances,  '*  where  the  manner  appeared  more  noteworthy  than  the  matter/' 
he  has  printed  them  verbatim.  This  is  in  some  cases  a  real  unkindness  to 
their  authors.  One  letter,  by  the  Princess  Caroline  of  Anspach,  (at 
pp.  482-3,)  shews  that  the  writer  was  as  guiltless  of  "  French  of  Paris"  as 
Chaucer's  fair  pilgrim,  who 

"  Spake  the  French  of  Stratford-atte-Bow :" 

the  interlineary  translation  of  Leibnitz  and  the  notes  of  Mr.  Kemble  hardly 
render  it  intelligible)  and  it  seems  to  have  been  printed  as  a  libel  on  the 
tutors  of  the  Princess.  A  more  pleasant  specimen  is  the  following  »piri~ 
tuelle  effusion,  addressed  by  Leibnitz  to  the  Countess  von  Klenk : — 

"Vienne,  le  90  de  Me^,  1713. 

"  Mademoiselle, — Je  siiis  bien  f&ch<$  de  ne  pouvoir  jouir  de  Tadvantago  que  M.  le 
Comte  JOrgcr  m'offre  de  faire  ma  cour  k  Ebersdorf  en  sa  compagnie,  et  de  vons  (aire  la 
reverence  particuliferement.  Je  suis  engag^  dans  une  occupation  dont  je  ne  saorois  me 
dispenser  aujourdhuy.  Cependant  je  vous  communique  une  nouvelle  philosophiquc,  qni 
est  que  les  chicns  commcnccnt  dcji  de  parler,  et  que  i>ar  consequent  le  monde  va  a'em- 
bellir,  que  les  bStes  peu  h  peu  devicndront  raisonnables,  que  les  hommes  deviendront 
dc8  angea,  et  que  les  anges,  tela  que  vous  ^tes  d«5jk  avec  vos  beUcs  oompafnes,  devien- 
dront enfin  des  petites  divinites.  Vous  en  pouv^  juger  par  le  papier  cy-joint,  qm  con- 
tient  un  extrait  de  la  lettre  que  M.  le  Due  de  Stixe-Zeiz  m*a  fidt  Thonneur  de  m'^crire 
de  sa  main.  Ne  vous  hates  pourtant  pas  trop,  je  vous  en  prie,  de  quitter  Testat  ang6- 
Uque  ou  vous  6tes,  pour  courir  i\  Vapoth^ose,  qui  vous  est  r&erv6e.  Dugn^  plust^t  de 
vous  humaniser  cnvers  celuy  qui  se  nomme  avec  respect, 

"  Mademoiselle, 

"  Votre  tr^  humble,  etc., 

**  [Leibnitz]." 

One  letter  remarkable  both  for  matter  and  manner  is  the  following  from 
the  famous  Earl  of  Peterborough.  It  is  so  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the 
man  that  we  cannot  forbear  to  quote  it : — 

"  Petebboeough  to  Halifax. 

"Mat/  the  29^A,  1706,  ahord  the  Sommerweit. 
"  My  Lord, — ^There  cannot  be  worse  company  than  a  beg^g^ly  German  and  a  proud 
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Spaniard,  particularly  to  my  htunoor;  and  were  it  not  for  the  revenffe  we  seek  in  the 
diisagreable  men  with  the  agreable  ladys,  our  condition  were  intollerable,  black  eyes  and 
wit  in  the  wives  being  what  alone  can  make  us  endure  the  husbands;  the  Fair  sex 
especially  never  failing  to  put  in  practise  the  making  use  of  all  opportunities  in 
pleasures,  the  revers  of  what  our  Statesmen  practise  in  business. 

"  Are  you  not  bound  in  conscience  to  make  us  amends  from  England  with  now  and 
then  a  letter,  in  these  dismal  circumstances  ?  The  Ministers  have  g^ven  us  till  lately 
neither  men  nor  money,  and  our  friends  no  letters,  neither  of  business  nor  scandal ; 
I  know  not  which  we  ought  most  to  reproach. 

*'  But  however,  my  Lord,  being  perfect  good  Christians  and  well  with  the  Church  in 
these  Countrys  (which  thinkes  herself  intirely  safe  under  her  Majesties  protection),  we' 
forgive,  if  you  will  repent  and  amend;  we  offer  you  letter  for  letter,  if  you  will  enter 
in  correspondence  and  traffic,  story  for  story,  and  good  wine  for  good  ale  and  dder, 
bottle  for  bottle. 

'*  I  doe  not  trouble  you  with  the  account  of  our  successes,  which  I  am  obliged  to 
send  to  the  Secretary's  Office.  I  believe  the  French  themselves  will  own  enough  to 
make  the  news  agreable,  but  my  Lord,  I  hope  our  Spanish  prince  will  mend  his  paoe^ 
now  he  is  become  as  one  of  us,  a  Lover  and  a  Sinner ;  to  merit  some  news  of  that  kind 
from  England,  I  inform  you,  that  we  have  certain  intelligence  to  our  great  satisfaction, 
as  we  hope  it  may  prove  to  the  chitcats  assembled  near  cliaring  cross^  that  a  Don 
John  is  upon  the  stodks  in  Barcelona. 

"  What  is  past  you  have  heard  before  this  comes  to  your  hands,  and  I  will  write 
a  letter  to  my  Lord  Sommers  to  summon  in  the  Whig  Arrierban  for  our  support  in 
case  of  necessity  for  autumn.  Tell  my  Lord  Dnke  next  Sunday  dinner  Tm  actually 
a  board  the  Sommersett,  pressing  her  to  comply  with  my  earnest  desires  of  getting  me 
ashore  at  Valcntia;  the  Germans  tell  me  the  King  will  follow;  the  English  will  excuse 
me  I  hope  if  I  stay  for  nobody ;  they  sent  me  to  Yalentia  when  none  of  them  dedred 
to  be  of  the  party.  I  came  back  with  more  hast  than  I  went,  and  am  returning  with 
the  same  impatience  to  try  if  I  can  find  the  way  to  Madrid,  during  this  constexmtion 
of  tlie  Ennemy,  and  from  thence  to  London. 

"  When  the  time  comes  that  you  shall  see  orders  from  a  King  to  abandone  King- 
domes,  which  by  disobedience  I  have  preserved  for  him, — ^when  you  shall  see  that 
all  the  geuerall  officers  have  had  a  more  dangerous  war  with  Ministers,  than  the 
Euncmys,  and  above  twenty  positive  orders  from  Court  rejected  from  all  sides  by  the 
unanimous  Votes  of  Counndlls  of  War,  consisting  of  Spaniards,  Italians,  Flemings, 
Dutch,  and  English, — you  will  think  our  story  remarkable,  and  my  circumstances  very 
agreable  all  this  while,  who  have  supported  this  affi&ir  hetherto  by  methods  hardly  ever 
approved  by  CounciUs  of  War,  where  our  case  was  most  commonly  thought  desperate^ 
and  the  measures  I  was  obliged  to  take  thought  so  too,  but  against  German  directions 
we  were  always  of  a  piece. 

"  My  Lord  Gallway  should  be  in  Madrid,  having  secured  all  the  Spanish  fbot  in 
Alcantara,  being  withjn  a  few  days  march  of  that  Capital,  early  in  May ;  by  the  last 
accounts  he  was  at  Almara  along  the  river  leading  to  Toledo,  but  if  Portugall  Generalls 
(who  passe  all  understanding)  ^ould  retire  with  six  and  twenty  thousand  men,  haviog 
no  Ennemy,  we  loose  the  present  criticall  minut,  and  if  not  supported  this  Antomn, 
fortune  may  turn  against  us,  and  justly  punish  us  for  neglecting  her  &vonrable  offers^ 
which  however,  my  Lord,  shall  never  be  lay'd  to  my  charge,  and  may  neither  man  nor 
woman  forgive  when  that  appeares  my  fault. 

"  My  Lord,  your  most  humble  and  obedient  Servant, 

"  Pbtsbbosow. 

"  My  Lord,  I  am  so  stung  with  Musquitoes  that  I  am  not  able  to  writte  with  my 
own  hand." — (pp.  415  ■  117.) 

The  length  of  our  extracts  will  shew  the  estimation  in  which  we  hold 
this  work,  and  were  it  not  that,  like  our  author,  our  space  is  limited,  we 
would  willingly  enliven  these  pages  with  a  most  amusing  description,  by 
Leibnitz,  of  **  a  banquet  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients."  We  wonder 
whether  Smollett  ever  saw  it.  We  have,  however,  quoted  enough  to  shew 
that  even  the  **  raw  material"  of  history  may  afford  a  pleasant  book,  and 
as  such  we  recommend  this  volume  to  our  readers. 
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LEMON'S  CALENDAR  OF  STATE  PAPERS*. 

Aftek  above  two  centuries  and  a  half  of  the  existence  of  what  was  de- 
signed as  the  national  and  official  collection  of  State  Papers,  and  nearly  a 
century  after  the  great  want  of  means  of  reference  to  that  collection  had 
been  recognised  by  the  appointment  of  the  three  greatest  antiquaries  of  the 
time  to  supply  that  want,  we  have  in  the  volume  under  notice  the  first  por- 
tion of  a  published  Calendar  of  its  contents.  The  collection  of  State  Papers 
seems  to  have  been  as  much  neglected  and  as  badly  used  as  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  national  records ;  and  there  are  some  stories  in  existence  as  to  its 
treatment  in  times  gone  by — never,  we  trust,  to  return — that  would  be  very 
ridiculous,  if  they  were  not  really  humiliating.  It  has  fared  better  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  national  collection,  in  being  earlier  and  better  provided 
with  a  habitation,  which,  being  considered  to  some  extent  as  the  muniment- 
room  of  some  of  the  chief  working  departments  of  the  State,  its  keepers 
have  been  obliged  to  place  the  more  modern  portion  of  their  stores  in  con- 
suitable  condition.  This,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  reacted  very  advantage- 
ously upon  the  state  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  collection,  the  condition  of 
which,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  early  attracted  the  attention  of  anti- 
quaries. 

But  the  Ayloffe  Commission,  expressly  appointed  as  it  was  to  supply  the 
want  of  Calendars,'&c.,  did  so  little,  that  after  about  thirty-five  years'  labour 
very  slight  traces  of  its  operations  existed,  and  its  arrangements  were  very 
superficial,  and  incorrectly  performed.  Having  done  so  little,  and  that  not 
well,  it  was  decided,  not  to  do  better  and  more,  but  to  do  nothing  at  all  in 
the  way  of  Calendars,  by  the  next  commission,  which  was  devoted  to  the 
publication  of  the  documents  themselves.  The  labours  of  that  commission 
were  carried  on  much  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  its  contemporary  the 
Record  Commission  ;  and  they  were  directed  to  the  printing  of  documents 
not  only  in  the  State  Paper  Office  itself,  but  also  in  the  Museum  and  other 
collections,  before  the  Commissioners  thought  of  giving  satisfactory  informa- 
tion as  to  what  really  might  be  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  stores  it  was 
directed  to  bring  to  light. 

Unquestionably,  its  first  work  should  have  been  the  preparation  of  com- 
plete Calendars  of  the  **  State  Papers,"  properly  so  called,  existing  in  the 
department  especially  committed  to  its  notice.  An  examination  of  other 
public  collections  should  then  have  been  made,  and  its  results  fully  detailed  ; 
but,  under  the  shield  of  a  supposed  want  of  powers,  this  really  useful  work 
was  not  attempted. 

By  the  issue  of  a  new  commission  in  the  year  1 840,  provision  was  made, 
and  formal  authority  given,  for  extending  its  labours  to  making  Calendars 
and  indexes  to  the  contents  of  the  office.  With  such  zeal  was  the  work 
entered  upon  and  carried  out,  that  m  fourteen  years  no  less  than  350  octavo 
pages  of  a  Calendar  were  printed,  but  none  published !  The  office  having 
since  that  time  fallen  under  the  purview  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  as 
Keeper  of  the  Records  of  the  kingdom,  his  Honour,  not  being  quite  satis- 
fied, we  imagine,  at  the  rate  of  progress  at  which  the  calendaring  had  pro- 
gressed, made   arrangements  which   are   sufficiently  well   known  to   our 

•  "  A  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic  Scries,  of  the  Reigns  of  Edward  VI.,  Mary. 
and  Elizabeth,  1547—1580,  preserved  in  the  State  Paper  Department  of  her  Miyestj's 
Public  Record  Office.  Edited  by  Robert  Lemon,  Esq.,  F.S.A."  (London :  Longman 
&  Co.) 
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readers  to  need  repetition  here,  for  securing  extraneous  help  for  the  more 
vigorous  prosecution  of  a  work  which  had  been  so  long  in  hand.  The  first- 
fruits  of  this  more  active  condition  of  the  department,  and  of  the  argu- 
ments strongly  urged  by  the  Deputy-Keeper  in  his  lastBeport,  (on  which  we 
made  some  remarks  ^,)  appears  in  the  volume  before  us.  It  contains  the 
famous  350  pages  before  noticed,  with  somewhat  more  than  another  350 
pages  of  a  similar  kind,  with  an  index,  &c.  It  may  excite  surprise  that  the 
first  volume  of  the  Calendars  of  documents  known  to  commence  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  should  begin  with  the  portion  for  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. ; 
but,  although  the  Calendars  were  not  very  advanced,  it  seems  that  excellent 
progress  had  been  made  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  whole  collection  of 
State  Papers  into  the  classes  to  which  they  were  assigned.  On  this  point 
we  are  told  in  the  preface : — 

"  The  circumstance  that  this  publication  commexioes  with  the  reign  of  Edward  VT. 
will  not  be  productive  of  any  practical  inconvenience.  The  chronological  arrangement 
of  the  State  Papers  admits  of  any  portion  of  the  Calendar  being  taken  np  at  any  period, 
and,  without  difficulty,  added  to  the  parts  preceding  or  following  the  period  &r8t  pub- 
lished ;  the  separate  books  not  being  distinguished  numerically  as  volumes,  but  ranging 
only  in  their  order  of  time.  Thus  the  remaining  portion  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, from  1581  to  1603,  although  it  is  in  hand,  may  not  appear  until  after  the  Calendar 
of  a  portion  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  shall  have  been  published;  and  agido,  the  first 
volume  of  Charles  I.  may  be  in  print  before  the  reign  of  James  I.  is  fully  completed. 
The  whole,  when  finished,  will  make  one  consecutive  series,  in  complete  chronological 
order ;  and  the  Calendar  of  the  Papers  of  the  reign  of  Heniy  VIII.  will,  in  fact,  when 
published,  form  the  first  volume  of  the  series." 

And  for  this  state  of  things,  highly  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  goes,  the  public 
are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  present  staff  of  the  establishment. 

With  regard  to  the  contents  of  this  volume,  the  works  of  Sharon  Turner, 
Mr.  Tytler,  Von  Raumer,  and  others,  have  long  shewn  unmistakeably  what 
a  rich  store  of  historic  material  was  hidden,  and  seemed  to  be  too  jealously 
watched,  in  the  State  Paper  Office. 

For  the  general  reader  and  historic  student,  notices  of  papers  of  great 
interest  will  be  found  scattered  throughout  the  volume.  The  intrigues  of 
Seymour,  Somerset,  and  Northumberland,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. ;  the 
rebellion  of  Wyatt,  and  the  plots  of  others,  in  that  of  Mary ;  the  varied 
struggles  of  parties,  and  the  ever-changing  phases  of  the  religious  diffi- 
culties in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  all  receive  illustration  in  many  papers  here 
described,  not  always  at  sufficient  length.  During  the  last-mentioned  reign, 
as  the  editor  remarks,  there  is  a  strongly-marked  change  in  the  character  of 
the  papers.  The  progress  of  the  social  condition  of  the  kingdom  in  its 
numerous  branches,  the  vicious  system  of  monopolies,  the  origin  of  many 
improvements  and  discoveries  that  have  long  been  considered  modem,  may 
be  here  traced. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  a  public  depart- 
ment to  make  known  the  extent  and  nature  of  its  charge.  In  this  case, 
though  the  contents  of  the  State  Paper  Office  have  long  been  tolerably  well 
known  to  a  select  few,  yet  that  select  nimaber  is  only  a  small  portion  of 
those  who  would  take  an  interest  in  the  documents  there  contained,  if  full 
descriptions  of  those  contents  were  consultable.  This  is  shewn  by  the  very 
favourable  reception  with  which  the  present  volume  has  been  greeted,  and 
the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  those  who  have  availed  themselves  of 
its  contents  by  consulting  the  originals  it  refers  to. 

In  the  feeling  of  gratitude  which  is  sure  to  pervade  those  who,  having 

*>  Gent.  Maq.,  September,  1866^  p.  81Q,  sqq. 
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long  been  disappointed,  receive  a  small  boon  as  a  great  favour,  we  think 
some  considerations  have  been  lost  sight  of  which  affect  both  the  plan  and 
execution  of  the  work  before  us.  Those  considerations  are  best  urged  now, 
lest  the  volume  should  be  taken  as  a  type  for  those  which  are  to  follow. 
We  quite  think,  however,  that  some  of  the  objections  we  are  about  to  make 
are  rather  to  be  credited  to  the  account  of  the  work  having  been  designed, 
begun,  and  for  some  time  carried  on,  subject  to  conditions  very  different  to 
those  under  which  it  has  been  presented  to  the  public.  Two  years  ago,  the 
public  were  informed  in  one  of  the  Deputy-Keeper's  Reports,  (Sixteenth 
Report,  p.  26)  :— 

"  It  was  a  matter  of  doubt  pendlncf  tho  arrangement  for  bringing  the  office  of  State 
Papers  under  the  practice  of  the  Ilecord  Department,  whether  the  printing  of  the 
Calendar  would,  or  would  not,  be  continued  in  the  some  form  in  which  it  had  been 
commenced." 

"We  were  not  told  what  was  conveyed  by  the  objections  to  the  "  print- 
ing" of  the  Calendar,  nor  has  it  been  since  explained  whether  the  doubt 
was  removed,  or  whether  any  alteration  was  made  in  the  points  about 
which  so  grave  a  feeling  must  have  existed. 

Formally  established  in  1578,  the  State  Paper  Office  became  the  official 
depository  of  the  correspondence  and  papers  relating  to  matters  which 
came  under  the  direction  or  cognizance  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  who 
previously  had  each  kept  their  own  papers  ;  so  that  their  preservation,  or 
otherwise,  depended  equally  upon  accident,  on  the  care  or  negligence  of 
the  officer  or  his  clerks,  or  upon  the  fate  which  befel  the  Secretary  on  his 
resignation  of  the  seals.  While  the  collection  so  formed  sustained  most 
serious  losses  by  those  varied  accidents  so  familiar  to  all  who  have  paid 
any  attention  to  the  history  of  our  national  muniments,  it  alone  has  had 
compensation  from  sources  from  which  other  record  departments  have 
been  by  their  very  nature  quite  precluded.  A  large  and  valuable  part  of  the 
collection  in  the  State  Paper  Office  is  the  product  of  the  zeal,  judgment, 
and  freely-bestowed  wealth  of  Sir  Joseph  Williamson, — the  Sir  Robert  Cot- 
ton of  his  time, — who  became  a  Secretary  of  State,  and  who  bequeathed 
his  collection  to  the  department  he  was  attached  to.  Besides  this  bequest, 
the  collection  has  also  received  many  additions  by  purchase  in  the  open 
market,  made  by  various  Keepers. 

The  Deputy-Keeper  of  the  Records  informed  the  public  in  his  Fifteenth 
Report,  (p.  4,)  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  State  Papers 
with  the  Records,  he  addressed  a  Report  upon  the  subject  to  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls.  We  are  sorry  it  has  not  been  considered  advisable  to  publish 
that  Report,  or  any  part  of  it,  as  the  peculiar  conditions  of  many  portions 
of  the  collection  were  doubtless  treated  of  in  it,  and  also  the  system  of 
calendaring  to  be  put  in  operation.  It  seems  a  very  grave  omission,  that 
in  the  first  printed  volume  of  the  Calendars  of  tlie  collection,  no  account  of 
this  sort  should  be  given,  or  in  any  way  referred  to. 

If  the  present  Calendar  was  put  into  the  brands  of  any  one  having  even  a 
superficial  acquaintance  with  the  general  collection  of  the  Public  Records, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  would  view  with  great  surprise — 
a  feeling  that  would  soon  approach  something  less  complimentary  still— 
the  presence  of  such  a  collection  under  the  title  of  "  State  Papers — Do- 
mestic." While  the  collection  was  a  substantive  and  independent  entirety 
in  itself,  it  was  only  light  that  the  "  domestic"  documents,  whatever  they 
might  be,  should  be  fully  described  as  such.  But  now  that  it  is  united  to 
the  other  departments  of  the  national  collection,  in  which  are  deposited  the 
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bulk  of  so  many  classes,  of  which  there  are  some  few  examples,  or  even  an 
individual  specimen,  which  had  accidentally  found  their  way  into  the  State 
Paper  Office,  the  case  is  very  different,  and  must  be  treated  very  differently, 
or  much  confusion  and  misapprehension  may  arise.  There  is  little,  if  any, 
occasion  to  enlarge  upon  the  importance  of  knowing  all  that  can  be  told 
about  the  descent,  so  to  speak,  of  MS.  authorities.  While  in  courts  of  law 
this  is  a  paramount  necessity,  in  those  of  literature  it  is  of  great  weight. 
Their  claim  to  authenticity  is  materially  affected  by  it.  Documents  which 
have  duly  come  into  the  custody  of  a  public  officer,  whatever  their  effect 
or  their  imperfections,  should  ever  be  carefully  distinguished  from  those 
brought  together  by  a  collector,  however  skilful,  or  those  purchased  in  the 
market.  This  distinction  is  doubtless  appreciated  at  the  State  Paper  Office, 
but  in  the  Calendar  before  us  no  reference  or  allusion  occurs  to  inform  us 
that  any  part  of  the  collection  is  under  different  conditions  in  that  respect 
to  any  other  :  all  are  sent  out  with  the  same  sterling  mark  upon  them. 

The  nucleus  of  the  State  Paper  collection  being  the  documents  connected 
with  the  business  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  "  Continual  Council"  of  the 
sovereign,  as  it  was  called  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  embraced 
a  very  wide  field  of  documentary  matter.  In  earlier  times,  until  the  prero- 
gative of  the  Crown  had  been  reduced  into  narrower  limits  by  the  increase 
of  power  in  the  legislative  bodies,  and  the  operations  of  the  courts  of  law 
and  equity  were  clearly  marked  out,  almost  every  possible  contingency 
affecting  private  and  public  affairs  was  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  subject 
to  its  immediate  control. 

By  the  limitation  of  the  commencement  of  the  State  Paper  collection  to 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  many  important  documents  relating  to  the  earlier 
operations  of  the  Council  are  severed  from  the  bulk ;  and  by  the  publication 
of  this  first  volume  of  its  Calendars,  which  includes  a  large  number  of  docu- 
ments belonging  to  other  classes,  without  a  single  word  of  explanation,  a 
considerable  addition  is  made  of  documents  having  no  possible  connection 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  Council. 

Many  of  the  documents  to  which  we  particularly  refer,  such  as  the  leases, 
private  deeds  and  papers,  doubtless  got  into  their  present  locality  from 
purely  accidental  causes :  these  might  have  been  very  shortly  dealt  with, 
and  the  account  of  them  should  not  have  been  included  among  that  of  the 
"  State  Papers**  of  the  country. 

The  '*  Musters,**  of  which  there  are  so  many  entries  in  this  Calendar, 
were  certainly  taken  in  pursuance  of  directions  from  the  Privy  Council,  or 
under  the  authority  of  Parliament,  and  should  be  all  united  together  ;  but 
it  is  well  known  that  they  are  not  so,  but  that  at  the  present  time  there  are 
numerous  documents  ranging  precisely  with  those  among  the  State  Papers, 
to'^be  found  in  other  departments.  There  are  a  few  entries  of"  Privy  Seals," 
for  loans  required  to  be  advanced  to  the  Crown,  and  "  Bonds"  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  foreign  merchants,  for  sums  advanced  to  the  sovereign's  agents 
abroad.  Both  these  classes  of  documents  exist  in  large  numbers  in  other 
depositories. 

The  "  Warrants**  for  payments  and  delivery  of  articles,  if  originals  which 
have  been  acted  upon,  doubtless  belong  to  some  department  of  the  Exche- 
quer ;  to  which  court  also  many  accounts  and  other  proceedings  undoubtedly 
belong,  which  are  scattered  passim  throughout  the  volume.  With  regard 
also  to  those  documents  which  are  undoubtedly  the  private  or  family  papers 
or  accounts  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  or  other  officers,  which  have  got 
among  the  official  papers  by  the  loose  way  in  which  the  collection  was 
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formed,  like  others  of  the  period — we  think  it  would  have  been  more  pre. 
ferable  for  them  not  to  have  been  thrown  into  the  general  mass,  and  giver 
to  the  world  as  "  State  Papers,"  which  they  certainly  are  not^  and  have  nc 
pretension  to  be  so  considered.  No  sifting  whatever  appears  to  have  beei 
made,  for  we  find  at  p.  457,  (art.  46,)  a  paper  described  as  a  "  Geometrica 
analysis  of  a  column  of  the  composite  order, — a  fragment,  probably,  fron 
some  work  on  architecture ;"  and  this  among  "  State  Papers !"  There  an 
also  scattered  throughout  the  volume  numerous  papers  relating  to  family 
details  of  the  Cecil  family,  which  are  often  of  the  most  trivial  character. 

The  arrangement  of  a  ISIS,  collection  in  chronological  order,  after  classi. 
fication,  is  of  course  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  system  that  could  be  actec 
upon :  this  we  should  have  considered  to  have  been  well  carried  out  in  th< 
present  work,  if  the  classification  had  been  more  extended.  So  considerable 
is  the  range  of  documents  that  may  fairly  be  included  under  the  titl 
"  Domestic,"  even  among  "  State  Papers*'  alone,  that  we  think  it  woul( 
have  greatly  facilitated  the  consultation  of  the  various  treasures  of  thi 
collection  generally,  if  some  half-dozen  subordinate  classes  had  been  formec 
of  them.  The  proclamations,  acts  of  parliament,  and  other  statutory 
matter,  the  musters  and  papers  relating  to  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  &c. 
are  all  so  distinct  in  themselves,  and  from  each  other,  that  it  is  quite  per- 
plexing to  find  them  and  other  papers  relating  to  most  discordant  raatten 
following  each  other,  and  quite  intermixed  together,  because  they  are  con- 
nected  by  date  alone.  This  is  not  the  case  in  any  other  department 
The  only  resource  is  the  **  Index,"  which  appears  to  be  fully  and  carefull} 
made,  and  which  supplies  the  want  to  some  extent. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  circumstance  of  many  documents  being 
mixed  up  with  the  **  State  Papers"  which  belong  to  other  public  col- 
lections.  Beyond  the  singularity  of  their  being  so  found,  which  could 
perhaps  be  explained — though  it  is  not — ^this  may  not  now  be  verj'  im- 
portant. But  there  are  some  which  are  so  very  like  proceedings  before 
the  Privy  Council,  as  they  seem  to  be,  and  yet  are  not, — some  which  the 
trained  eye  can  soon  detect,  and  the  practised  hand  describe  in  theii 
proper  characters,  that  we  are  very  sorry  the  opportunity  of  doing  so 
which  this  Calendar  afforded  has  not  been  taken  advantage  of.  We  allude 
especially  to  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  Starchamber  and  Requests,  both 
of  which  were  composed  of  members  of  the  Council,  but  were  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  quite  distinct  from  it,  properly  so  called.  It  is  not  at  all 
surprising  to  find  proceedings  of  these  courts  among  those  of  the  Privy 
Council,  differing  from  them  so  little  as  they  do.  Unarranged,  too,  as  those 
proceedings  for  the  most  part  are,  much  inconvenience  cannot  fail  soon  to 
arise ;  but  when  that  arrangement  is  made,  many  documents  will  be  found 
scattered  through  a  collection  of  *'  State  Papers — Domestic,"  which  belong 
to  the  proceedings  of  those  courts. 

But  the  case  is  worse  with  regard  to  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Wards 
and  Liveries.  The  great  Lord  Burgh  ley,  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  his  son,  and 
other  eminent  members  of  the  Privy  Council,  were  Masters  of  that  courts 
which  certainly  occupied  a  position,  the  importance  of  which  is  not  alwaya 
recognized — principally  on  account  of  the  neglected  condition  in  which  iti 
proceedings  have  too  long  lain.  The  manner  in  which  papers,  &c,,  relating 
to  "  Wards"  affairs  and  **  Council*'  matters  became  mixed  together  can 
easily  be  understood  :  but  such  papers,  &c.,  as  do  relate  to  "  Wards" 
affairs,  are  apparent  enough,  and  quite  unmistakeable  in  their  character; 
and  these  will   be  found   occupying  numerous  entries   throughout   thii 
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Calendar  of  "  State  Papers."  Ordinary  petitions  for  wardship, — letters 
relating  to  feodaries  and  their  affairs, — accounts  of  officers,  &c.,  are  here 
entered  at  intervals.  These  are  now  broken  off  and  severed  from  the  other 
papers  and  proceedings  to  which  they  belong,  and  are  so  many  disjecta 
membra,  of  which  the  bodies  have  not  been  found,  though  they  certainly 
exist,  and  will  some  day  appear. 

If  legal  documents  were  not  considered  so  very  low  in  the  scale  as  to  be 
quite  excluded  from  the  possession  of  feelings  with  which  so  many  inani- 
mate objects  have  been  endowed  by  writers,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
extinct  courts  of  the  seventeenth  century  could  express  theirs,  we  « an 
imagine  that  they  would  tell  us  in  very  positive  terms  that  they  had  their 
revenge  for  the  violence  done  them  by  the  appropriation  of  so  many  of 
their  stray  members  by  the  "  State  Papers." 

A  spirit,  more  veracious  than  that  which  lately  tricked  a  contemporary, 
whispers  in  our  ear  that  neai'ly  one  hundred  and  twenty  sacks  of  unsorted 
proceedings  of  those  courts  were  a  few  weeks  ago  transferred  to  the  new 
Record  Office  in  Fetter-lane.  Now  there  was  no  reason  why  Lord  Burghley 
and  others  should  not  have  had  papers  relating  to  State  and  Council 
affairs  sent  to  them,  or  brought  before  them,  or  with  them  when  engaged 
upon  the  affairs  of  the  courts  in  question,  as  well  as  that  papers  of  those 
courts  should  be  (as  we  may  suppose)  before  them  when  engaged  upon 
State  and  Council  affairs.  So  what  may  be  among  the  present  unsorted 
documents  ?  Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  there  may  be  *'  State 
Papers"  hidden  among  them  ?  For  an  answer,  turn  to  those  Reports  of  the 
Deputy-Keeper  which  give  any  account  of  operations  upon  such  documents. 
The  Ninth  Report  (p.  2)  gives  some  notice  of  records  of  various  kinds 
sorted  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Wards.  In  the  Twelfth 
Report,  issued  just  six  years  ago,  is  an  elaborate  account  of  considerable 
operations  issued  upon  the  documents  in  question,  shewing  what  a  com- 
paratively unwrought  mine  the  collection  was,  and  to  what  a  very  great 
extent  '*  State  Papers,"  domestic  and  foreign,  of  the  most  important  and 
interesting  character,  prevailed  among  them.  But  we  look  in  vain  for  any 
account  of  the  continuation  of  those  labours,  which  should  not  have  been 
allowed  to  flag  while  a  single  sack  of  documents  remained  unsorted. 

Had  those  operations  been  systematically  pursued  and  completed,  as 
they  might  surely  have  been  long  ere  this,  we  should  have  had  the 
whole  of  the  ''State  Papers"  contained  among  the  national  collection 
brought  together  be/ore  any  portion  of  a  Calendar  had  been  printed. 

With  the  objections  which  we  have  made  to  this  Calendar,  as  having  so 
little  regard  to  the  present  condition  of  the  department,  it  will  be  readily  un- 
derstood that  we  are  very  glad  the  subject  has  been  so  earnestly  taken  up 
by  the  authorities.  We  think,  however,  this  might  have  been  arranged  by 
giving  such  officers  of  the  establishment  as  were  competent  to  the  task 
required — and  there  were  many  such,  whose  abilities  would  be  admitted 
at  all  hands — the  opportunity  of  distinguishing  and  benefiting  themselves 
at  the  same  time.  In  the  department  from  which  this  work  emanates, 
some  very  competent  gentlemen,  as  we  are  informed,  found  themselves 
very  disadvantageously  situated  by  the  late  amalgamation  with  the  Public 
Record  Office.  It  would  have  been  a  graceful  act  to  them,  and  one  not 
prejudicial  to  the  public,  if  their  positions  had  been  improved  by  the 
assistance  which  we  are  so  glad  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  has  been  able 
to  induce  the  Government  to  afford  for  the  more  speedy  production  of  the 
Calendars. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  OF  SYLVANUS  URBAN. 


GRESHAM  COLLEGE. 


Mr.  Urban,— "An  Old  Friend,"  after 
saying  that  he  is  not  surprised  at  seeing  a 
reply  to  his  first  letter  on  the  subject  of 
Gresham  College,  and  making  sundry  cut- 
ting remarks  as  to  my  signature,  proceeds 
to  complain  that  I  will  not  "  keep  strictly 
to  the  point  in  question,"  and  that  the 
"amount  of  ventilation"  I  have  "applied, 
seems  to  have  altogether  blown  away  the 
question  which"  he  "  first  raised." 

In  order  to  satisfy  your  correspondent, 
I  will,  with  your  permission,  follow  him  in 
each  particular  of  his  letter :  and  in  reply 
to  his  first  query,  "  Is  not  the  Government 
m  equity  bound  to  give  some  assistance  to 
Gresham  College,  seeing  that  in  bygone 
years  it  deprived  (?)  them  of  valuable  pro- 
perty, from  which  much  profit  has  accrued 
to  the  public,  and  by  the  loss  of  which  a 
damage,  felt  even  to  this  day,  has  been 
inflicted  on  the  foundution?"  1  have  to 
say  that  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
the  Government  is  not  bound  in  equity  to 
give  any  pecuniary  assistance  to  Gresham 
College  as  at  present  constituted,  for  it  is 
from  social  causes  alone,  not  the  being  de- 
prived of  valuable  property,  that  the  pre- 
sent unsatisfactory  state  of  this  foundation 
is  to  be  traced;  but  at  the  same  time 
I  freely  confess  that,  should  any  sound 
scheme  be  framed  for  promoting  the  use- 
fulness of  this  once  flourishing  institution, 
no  possible  objection  could  be  ofiercd  to 
a  public  grant. 

I  do  not  tliink  that  it  is  a  fair  inference 
to  draw,  that  because  the  sale  of  the  site 
of  Gresham  College  was  effected  by  act  of 
parliament,  that  therefore  there  was  no 
previous  bargain.  "  An  Old  Friend"  ought 
to  know  that  no  corporations  can  dispose 
of  property  left  in  trust,  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  parliament ;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that,  if  your  correspondent  were  to 
prosecute  his  inqmries  a  little  further,  he 
would  find  tliat  the  corporation  of  Lon- 
don and  the  Mercers'  Company  (who  are 
the  joint  trustees  of  Gresham  College) 
agreed  to  the  propositions  contained  in 
the  act  of  parliament. 

I  must  really  deny  that  I  ever  said  or 
implied  that  the  city  of  London  was  en- 


tirely without  inhabitants;  what  I  did 
say  was,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Londoa 
within  the  walls  consisted  only  of  a  very 
few  tradespeople  and  their  famiUes,  who— 
I  am  confident  that  every  impartial  per- 
son will  agree  with  me— are  not  the  cliM 
of  persons  one  would  expect  to  go  and 
listen  to  learned  lectures  on  divinity,  Imw, 
physic,  &c  1  may  as  well  add,  that  the 
lectures  on  six  out  of  the  seven  different 
subjects — those  on  music  forming  the  ex- 
ception— are  obliged  to  be  delivered,  not 
only  in  English,  but  also  in  Latin. 

I  think  that  the  good  attendance  at  the 
musical  lectures  is  owing,  not  only  to  the 
fact  that  music  has  lately  become  very 
popular,  especially  among  the  middling 
classes,  but  also  to  another  fact  (which 
ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of),  viz.  that 
music  may  be  eiyoyed,  nay,  even  in  a 
manner  appreciated,  without  any  previous 
knowledge  or  study  of  the  subject  as  an 
art  or  science ;  whereas  theological  disqui- 
sitions and  mathematical  lectures,  &c.,  de- 
mand a  very  considerable  amount  of  abso- 
lute knowledge  of  the  subjects  discussed, 
before  an  audience  can  at  all  be  benefited 
by  them :  as  few  comparatively  have  either 
time  or  inclination  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  even  with  the  first  rudiments 
of  the  moral  and  physical  sciences,  it 
should  be  no  source  of  astonishment  to  us 
that  the  more  abstruse  lectures  are  bat 
scantily  attended. 

If  this  is  so,  can  we  arrive  at  any  other 
conclusion  than  that  these  learned  and 
able  professors  belonging  to  Gresham  Col- 
lege should  be  attached  to  some  instita- 
tion  where  their  lectures  would  be  heard 
with  advantage  by  those  who  are  daily 
prosecuting  the  study  of  the  variooa 
sciences  P 

Trusting  that  this  little  controversy 
may  prove  of  some  advantage  to  the  pabUc 
at  large,  and  pleading  as  an  excuse  for  iny 
thus  troubling  yon  again,  the  g^reat  in- 
terest I  take  in  the  welfiire  of  Gresbam't 
foundation,  I  remun. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

"Audi  altssam  vartmmJ' 
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MARGARET'S  SONG  IN  "FAUST." 


Mr.  Urban, — I  venture  to  subjoin  two 
translations  of  a  perhaps  untranslatable 
song.  One,  by  an  accomplished  friend  who 
occasionally  amuses  a  green  old  age  with 
such  trifles,  is  elegant,  but  not  closely  lite- 
ral; the  other,  somewhat  rude  and  limp- 
ing, I  fear,  sticks  closer  to  text  and  rhythm, 
but  is,  after  all,  a  Tery  inadequate  render- 
ing of  Goethe's  elaborately  simple  verses.  1 
suppose  a  German  would  pronounce  them 
a  caricature  of  the  great  poet's  original ;  at 
least,  I  feel  very  sensibly  that  the  aroma  of 
the  original  has  exhaled,  or  the  delicate 
bloom  (shall  I  say?)  has  disappeared,  in 
the  process  of  translating  the  German 
words  into  their  English  equivalents.  I 
question  much,  however,  if  the  simpler  dit- 
ties of  any  of  our  great  poets — Shakspeare's 
snatches  of  song,  for  example — have  ever 
fared  much  better  in  the  hands  of  even  a 
German  translator, — wielding,  as  he  will 
assure  us,  the  most  plastic  of  all  modem 
languages. — Yours,  &c.  G.  G.  C. 

March  20,  1857. 

Gone  is  my  peace  ; 
Heavy  my  heart  and  sore. 

When  shall  rest  oome  to  me  f 
Never  I  ah  I  nevermore. 

Where  him  I  have  met. 
The  grave  only  I  see ; 

And  the  whole  world  is  bitter 
As  gall  is  to  me. 

My  poor  head  is  wandering 
In  thought  wide  and  wild ; 

My  poor  will,  bewildered. 
Is  lost  or  beguiled. 

Gone  is  my  peace,  &c. 

For  him,  by  the  window, 
I  sit  all  the  day ; 

Or,  leaving  the  house. 
Throw  myself  in  his  way. 

His  step  statelv  treading,— 
His  bearing  so  high, — 

The  sweet  smile  of  his  mouth,— 
And  the  light  of  ^  eye, — 


His  tongue's  witching  flow,— 
And  the  pressure  so  thnlling, 

Of  his  hand  meeting  mine,— 
And  the  kiss,  not  unwilling  I 

Gone  is  my  peace,  fte. 

My  bosom  is  yearning 
To  give  him  Ms  part  ;— 

AJi  I  might  I  but  hold  him, 
And  clasp  to  my  heart; 

And  kissing  him  oft,— 
As  I  fain  would  and  may, — 

Receiving  his  kisses. 
From  life  pass  away  I 

G.L. 


My  peace  is  gone ; 
My  heart  is  sore ; 

I  shall  find  rest  never. 
No!  nevermore. 

Where  he  is  not. 
But  the  grave  I  see ; 

Yea,  the  world  were  bitter 
Asgalltomel 

Ah!  this  poor  head, 
'Tis  whirling  wild ; 

My  feeble  senses 
Are  sore  beguiled ! 

Hy  peace  is  gone,  fte. 

I  look  from  the  window 
But  him  to  greet; 

I  wander  abroad 
But  him  to  meet. 

His  stately  step,— 
His  bearing  high,— 

His  lips'  sweet  smile,— 
His  holding  eye, — 

His  voice  so  soft. 
Whose  tones  are  bliss,— 

His  thrilling  touch,— 
And,  oh  I  his  kiss! 

My  peace  is  gone,  fte. 

My  bosom  yearns 
To  finve  him  place ! 

j3i\  might  I  fold  him 
In  close  embrace. 

Ldp  pressed  to  lip,— 
I  then  would  pray 

From  life  and  those 
To  pass  away  I 


C. 


THE  FAMILY  OP  THOMPSON  OP  ESHOLT. 


Mb.  Ubban, — ^You  were  kind  enough, 
in  a  late  number  of  your  valuable  Maga- 
zine, to  give  insertion  to  a  query  relative 
to  the  anns  of  the  Thompsons  of  Esholt. 
No  answer  to,  or  notice  of,  the  query  seems 
to  have  been  forthcoming.  Aj9  the  arms 
are  quartered  in  the  armorial  bearings  of 
the  present  Lord  Wenlock,  and  used  by 
Sir  Thomas  Thompson,  Baronet,  and  by 
the  "  gentilitial"  iiunily  of  the  same  name 
resident  in  Yorkshire, — and  as  they  are^ 
besides,  of  comparatively  ancient  date> — I 
think  the  query  relating  to  them  will  not 


be  uninteresting.  The  difficulty  in  the 
inquiry  is  to  ascertain  why  the  various 
fiimilies  cUi^ing  the  use  of  the  anns  ig« 
nore  the  original  grantee  in  thdr  pedigrees. 
In  order  to  elicit  ftirther  information  on 
this  subject,  I  supply  a  few  authentic  par* 
ticnlars. 

The  reader  of  English  lustory  wQl  re« 
member  that  Henry  VIII.  captured  the 
town  of  Boulogne  in  the  year  1&44.  On 
that  occasion  several  men  distboignished 
themselTes  *.  One  of  these  was  Sir  Balph 
Ellecker,  of  Baahj,  to  whom,  or  to  whose 


*  Macintosh  says,  in  his  '<  History  of  England,"  that  the  redaction  of  Boulogne  had  "  a  sort  of 
middle  character  between  a  siege  and  a  toamament,  and  was  ohiefly  remarkable  as  a  displsy  of 
prowess,  and  an  exhibition  of  the  feats  of  aims  of  the  youth  of  two  warlike  nattons.** 
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family,  the  monarch  granted  a  crest, — two 
dolphins  addorsed, — as  a  mark  of  honour 
in  memory  of  the  knight  having  taken  the 
Dauphin's  standard.  Another  of  the  vali- 
ant Englishmen  was  one  of  the  king's  own 
gentlemen-at-arms,  Henry  Thompson,  Esq., 
to  whom  was  given  the  Maison  Dieu  at 
Dover,  as  a  reward  for  his  services  on  the 
same  occasion. 

For  some  reason,  this  gentleman  subse- 
quently exchanged  the  property  at  Dover 
for  the  manor  of  Brom  field,  co.  Cumber- 
land :  Lyson  says  that  one  was  granted  by 
Edward  VI.  in  lieu  of  the  other.  The  manor 
of  Esholt,  Yorkshire,  was  also  granted  to 
Henry  Thompson,  {Monasticon  Sbora- 
cense,)  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  (See 
also  Dugdale's  Monasiicony  vol.  v.  p.  474, 
Bohn's  edition.)  In  the  year  1559,  pays 
one  of  the  Harleian  MSS.,  (1,394,  folio 
337,)  "  these  armes,  viz.  party  p  fece  silver 
and  sable,  a  fece  batelle,  three  faulcons 
countercharged  of  the  field,  the  belles  and 
beakes  gould ;  the  crest,  or  badge,  an  arme 
quarterly  gould  and  azure,  with  a  gaunt- 
lett  of  the  colour  of  barneys,  holding  of 
a  troncheon  or  speare  gould,  set  upon  a 
wreath  silver  and  sable,  were  granted  by 
Laurence  Dalton,  alias  Norroy  king-at- 
armes  to  Henry  Tompson,  of  Eshold,  in 
the  county  of  York,  gentleman,  and  one  of 
the  king's  majesty's  gentlemen-at-arms,  at 
Boloigne,  by  letters  patents,"  &c.  And  in 
another  of  the  Harleian  MSS.  (1,487,  folio 
310,)  of  a  later  date  than  the  preceding. 


the  abbreviation  kt.  for  knight  follows  the 
grantee's  name. 

Now  this  coat  of  arms,  I  take  it,  is  the 
earliest  of  this  family,  and  all  others  re- 
semhUng  it  are  derived  from  it,  and  were 
assumed  or  used  only  in  consideration  of 
relationship  to  the  original  grantee.  If 
an  earlier  grant  can  be  cited  of  a  similar 
shield,  then  it  may  be  ai^ed  that  Henry 
Thompson's  was  derived  from  it ;  but  in  the 
absence  of  this  example,  his  must  be  held 
to  be  the  earliest.  This  being  the  case,  I 
ask,  how  is  it  that  none  of  the  present 
families  using  the  arms  trace  up  to  the 
proprietor  of  Esholt  ?  The  present  Lord 
Wenlock  inherits  the  arms  from  his  grand- 
mother,  Jane  Thompson,  the  descendant 
of  Sir  Henry  Tliompson,  of  Kilham  and 
Escrick,  who  traced  up  to  James  lliomp- 
son,  Esq.,  of  Thornton  in  Pickering  Lythe; 
to  whom  also  the  Thompsons  of  Kilham, 
and  elsewhere,  in  Yorkshire,  refer  as  the 
founder  of  their  family.  But  in  none  of 
the  pedigrees  do  they  name  Henry  of 
Esholt,  directly  or  indirectly ;  althongh, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  was  the  original 
grantee  of  the  arms  they  all  use,  with 
slight  variations. 

In  order  to  elucidate  the  connection  of 
the  branches  of  this  ancient  and  wealthy 
family,  I  annex  the  pedigree  of  the  Esholt 
branch,  from  which  it  requires  to  be  shewn 
the  others  were  descended,  if  their  claim 
to  the  armorial  bearings  is  to  be  clearly 
established : — 


Henry  Thompson,  of  Esholt,  =  Ellen,  daughter  of  Lawrence 

Towneley,  Esq.,  of  Bamaide, 


county  Lancaster. 


j 


Wilham,  =  Dorothy,  dan.  of  Christopher 
I         Anderton,  of  Lostock. 


I 


Christopher,  =  Frances,  dau.  of  James  Thwaits, 
bornl58L      1  of  Marston,  Esq. 


I 

Henry  (heir), 
St.  10, 1612. 


I 
Edward. 


Charles. 


Ric: 


hard. 


Henry. 


Isa 


bel. 


Docdtby. 


This  pedigree  is  taken,  I  believe,  from 
the  visitation  record  of  1612 ;  and  I  have 
seen  none  of  a  later  date.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  founder  left  only  one  son, 
William,  who  had  two  sons,  Christopher 
and  Henry.  Of  Henry — whether  he  died 
married  or  unmarried,  whether  he  left  is- 
sue or  no  issue, — the  pedigree  gives  no  in- 
formation. The  descendants  of  Christo- 
pher, in  the  second  generation,  were  un- 
born when  the  visitation  was  made;  but 
a  later  visitation  would  probably  contain 
their  names.  It  is  on  record  that  the 
daughter  of  Henry  (the  heir  of  Christo- 


pher) was  married  to  Walter  Calverley, 
of  Calverley ,  Esq.,  into  whose  possession  the 
estate  at  Esholt  passed  from  the  Thomp- 
son  family.  It  is,  however,  to  be  especially 
remarked,  that  in  the  above  pedig^ree  there 
is  not  a  single  person  who  appears  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  Thompsons  of 
Kilham,  Escrick,  Humbleton,  Thornton, 
or  any  of  the  places  alluded  to  in  Sir  Ber- 
nard Burke's  "  Landed  Gentry."  How  is 
this  remarkable  discrepancy  to  be  ae- 
counted  for  ?  I  am,  kc^ 

QEKSALOeiCUl. 
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CLAMP  OP  HUNTINGDON. 

Mb.  Urban, — Having  looked  in  vain  Elmdon.  And  the  Judge's  son,  the  third 
for  the  name  of  Clamp  (whose  widow  of  the  pedigree,  was  the  knighted  one. 
Judge  Meade  married,  in  the  reign  of  and  who  is  not  confounded  with  the  se- 
Elizabeth,)  in  Barke's  "  General  Armory" 
and  *' Landed  Gentry,"  as  well  as  Ed- 
mondsun's  "Heraldry,"  perhaps  I  may 
not  be  so  unsuccessfdl  in  making  the  en- 
quiry through  your  columns,  of  some  one 
acquainted  with  the  name  ?  The  name  of 
the  lady  before  marriage  may  also  be 
known.  At  the  same  time,  I  hope  that  I 
may  not  offend  in  observing  that  I  believe, 
on  the  testimony  of  Morant,  the  learned 
Mr.  Foss  has  confused  the  three  Meades 
in  his  last  note,  p.  329.     True,  Mr.  Sper- 


cond;  but  is  made  a  Judge  of  the  Being's 
Bench,  as  well  as  Ms  fiither,  who  was  oaLy 
a  puisne  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
So  much,  I  think,  will  be  admitted,  on 
a  review  of  the  evidence,  by  the  learned 
editor  of  the  "  Grandeur  of  the  Law." 

As  Mr.  Sperling  may  yet  favour  us  with 
some  additional  lighl^  I  will  only  add, 
that  I  am  yours,  montiily, 

OSTBIOH  SSXBX. 


V       ,  'L  A  Lx.    n    L    -XT-  xv       -    J         P'S. — May  I  ask  further,  who  the 

ling  has  united  the  first  with  the  second  ^^j^  ^^  the  ejected  mmister  of  Stepney, 
m  his  pedip^e  I  believe  the  ^mas  'ifatthew  Mead,  was?  In  no  one  ^  the 
who  married  and  had  *'  issue,  one  daugh- 
ter," did  not  afterwards  marry  Johanna 
Clamp;  but  was  father  (by  his  second 
wife,  probably  Joan  Crawley*,)  of  the 
Thomas  who  did  do  so,  L  e.  the  Judge,  of 


Mead, 

many  memoirs  of  him  have  I  seen  his 
father  and  mother  given.  He  was  bom 
somewhere  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  1629. 

March  lQth» 


JOAN  DE  BEAUFORT  AND  SIR  H.  BROOKE. 


Mb.  Urban,— I  believe  «  T.  B."  will  find 
the  following  information,  respecting  the 
first  of  these  two  persons  of  whom  he 
makes  inquiries,  correct : — 

"  Joan"  was  an  illegitimate  daughter  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  by 
Catharine  Swinford,  daughter  of  Pftyn 
Roet,  alias  Guyen,  king-of-arms,  and  wi- 
dow of  Sir  Gates  Swinford.  After  being 
the  mother  of  Joan,  and  also  of  three 
sons,  who  were  all  legitimated  by  act  of 
parliament,  she  became  his  wife.  John 
of  Gaunt  caused  all  his  natural  children 
to  be  called  "  Beaufort,"  from  the  castle 
of  that  name  in  the  county  of  Anjou,  the 


place  of  their  nativity.  "  Joan"  was  first 
married  to  Sir  Robert  Ferrers,  of  Overs- 
ley  ;  and  secondly,  to  Ralph  Nevile^  first 
Earl  of  Westmoreland;  and  died  anno 
1440,  and  was  buried  in  Lincoln  Cathe- 
dral. The  date  of  her  decease  is  the  in- 
formation "  T.  B."  was  anxious  to  obtain, 
but  I  thought  the  other  particulars  con- 
cerning her  might  be  acceptable. 

Of  Sir  Henry  Brooke  I  can  leam  no- 
thing ;  and  the  title  of  "  Cobham"  hav- 
ing become  extinct  some  two  centuries 
ago,  it  is  difficult  to  know  where  to  search 
for  particulars  of  him,  unless  any  acts  of 
his  are  matters  of  history.  H.  L. 


BOOK  OP  COMMON  PRAYER— SINGULAR  mSTAKE  IN  IT. 


Mb.Ubbaii^  — Kennett,  in  hisColL  Lansd., 
MSS.  1,023,  p.  434,  has  the  following  cu- 
rious memorandum : — 

*'  The  Abp.  of  Cant,  told  me  by  his  bed- 
side, on  Monday,  Feb.  12th,  1716,  that  in 
the  review  of  the  Liturgy,  upon  the  Act 
of  Uniformity,  the  book  to  be  confirmed  by 
that  Act,  and  to  be  the  standard  for  all 
other  copies,  had  some  mistakes  in  it,  and 
particularly  in  the  Rubric  after  Baptism : 

"  *  It  is  certain  by  God's  Word  that 
children  which  are  baptized,  dying  before 


they  commit  actual  sin,  are  nndoabtedlj 
saved.' 

"The  words  'which  are  baptized' 
were  left  out,  till  Sir  Cyril  Wyche,  com- 
ing to  see  the  Lord  ChanoeUor  Hyde» 
found  the  book  brought  home  by  his  lord- 
ship, and  l>ing  in  his  parlour  window, 
after  its  having  passed  the  two  Houses, 
and  happening  to  cast  his  eye  upon  the 
place,  told  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  the 
gross  omission,  who  supplied  it  with  his 
own  hand."  £.  Q.  B. 


*■  **  Daughter  and  co-heir  of  Thos.  Crawley,  of  Lofkes,  Essex.'*— Fwi(ation,  1634. 
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SOCIETY  OP  ANTIQTJABIES. 

Feh.  26.  Octavius  Morgan,  Esq.  V.-P., 
in  the  chtdr. 

Mr.  J.  Jackson  Howard  exhibited  a 
grant  &om  William,  surnamed  Conrad, 
"  Arbalistarius,"  of  the  king  of  England, 
to  Richard  de  Gloucester,  moneyer  of 
London,  of  tenements  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Dunstan-at-the-Tower ;  dated  33  Ed- 
ward I.,  1305.  Appended  to  this  instru- 
ment is  a  seal,  on  which  is  represented  a 
cross-bow   in  pale;    legend,    S.   Willi  : 

CONBAD. 

The  Rev.  T.  H.  EUacombe  communi- 
cated drawings  of  a  curious  sepulchral 
monument,  and  sculptured  figures  of  St. 
Anne  and  the  Virgin,  discovered  some 
time  since  in  the  church  of  Langridge. 
The  sepulchral  figure  is  supposed  to  be  of 
a  member  of  the  family  of  Walsh,  who 
were  possessors  of  the  manor  of  Langridge 
in  the  time  of  the  early  Edwards. 

Professor  Buckman  exhibited  several 
fibulae  and  other  personal  ornaments  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  cemetery  at  Fairford,  in 
Gloucestershire ;  also  relics  from  Avening, 
and  from  Stratton,  near  Cirencester. 

Mr.  Edward  Hewett,  of  Winchtield,  sent 
for  exhibition  selections  from  twenty-six 
bronze  celts,  found  on  his  land  at  Seal, 
near  Crooksbury-hill,  Farnham,  by  la- 
bourers occupied  in  trenching,  about 
sixteen  inches  from  the  surface.  With 
two  exceptions,  they  were  of  the  ordinary 
types. 

Mr.  Morgan,  V.-P.,  exhibited  an  object 
termed  a  "  Trinity  ring,"  turned  out  of  a 
single  band  of  ivory — the  work,  in  all  pro- 
bability, of  Stephen  Zick,  who  was  eminent 
in  the  art  of  turning  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  is  formed  by  a  single  band  of 
ivory  making  three  circuits  intertwined 
with  each  other,  but  yet  distinct,  thus 
making  a  threefold  ring.  The  art  of  form- 
ing such  rings  is  now  lost. 

Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  Bart.,  communi- 
cated an  account  of  a  singular  privilege 
granted  by  Henry  II.,  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  Ireland,  to  the  family  of  Mac- 
gilleuiory.  From  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown 
conceminji^  the  gaol  delivery  at  Waterford, 
before  John  Wogan,  Chief  Justice  of  Ire- 
land in  the  fourth  year  of  Edward  II.,  it 
appears  that  Robert  le  Waleys,  accused  of 
the  death  of  John,  son  of  Yvor  MacgiU 
lemory,  feloniously  slain  by  the  said  Ro- 
bert, "comes  and  acknowledges  that  he 
killed  the  aforesaid  John ;  but  he  says  that 
by  his  murder  he  could  not  commit  a 
felony,  because  he  says  that  the  said  John 
10 


was  a  mere  Irishman,"  (purus  Hibermcus) 
The  family  of  the  deceaised,  however,  prov 
their  being  within  the  pale  of  the  Englid 
law,  and  cite  the  privilege  granted  b; 
Henry  II.,  whereupon  the  slayer  is  com 
mitted  to  gaol:  it  appears,  neverthelen 
that  he  was  subsequently  admitted  to  bail 

March  5.  J.  Hunter,  Esq.,  Y.-P.,  in  tb 
chair. 

Mr.  John  Stuart  Glennie  was  electa 
Fellow. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Hugo  exhibited  t^ 
objects  in  lead,  of  unknown  use ;  but,  as  I 
conjectures,  the  coverings  of  the  beads  ( 
saints.  They  were  found  in  the  bed  < 
the  Thames. 

Mr.  Henry  Shaw  reported,  in  a  letter  t 
the  Treasurer,  the  termination  of  excavi 
tions,  sanctioned  by  the  Society,  on  th 
site  of  Cliertsey  Abbey,  the  result  of  whic 
was  the  discovery  of  the  bones  of  men  an' 
animals,  fragments  of  tiles,  *iind  a  fVag 
ment  of  a  sepulchral  slab,  but  no  relic  o 
importance. 

Mr.  B.  Nightingale  exhibited  a  strin 
of  l)cads,  of  tlie  late  Roman  or  Saxon  pc 
riod,  discovered  near  Donaghatlee,  in  th 
townland  of  Loughey,  county  of  Down,  b 
a  labouring  man,  when  moidding  potatoc 
in  a  field.  They  resemble  a  string  of  bead 
found  in  a  Frankish  grave  at  St.  AnbiD 
Bur-Scie,  and  presented  to  the  Society  b 
the  Abbe  Cochet. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Lukis  exhibited  and  pretcnte 
a  plaster  cast  of  a  stone  celt,  having 
human  face  carved  on  it,  found  near  cXn 
mont,  in  Auvergne,  France.     The  origini 
is  an  unique  object. 

The  Seirretary  communicated  a  traz 
script  of  a  document  among  the  Baync 
pa^wrs,  entitled  "A  Way  to  induce  a 
originall  Oeditors  mutually  to  agree  t 
prevent  Competitors  in  pnrclianing  tb 
King's  liands,"  &c.  The  original  draft  i 
in  the  handwriting  of  Capt.  Adam  Bayne 

Sir  Henry  Ellis  communicated  **  A  R« 
lation  of  the  Lord  Fauconbcrg'a  Embaai 
to  the  States  of  Italy,  in  the  year  16^ 
addressed  to  King  'Charles  II. ;"  tran 
scri1)ed  from  the  original  MS.,  ngned  b 
Lord  Fauconberg  himself,  preserved  in 
volume  of  the  Sloane  Collection  in  th 
British  Museum,  No.  2752. 

March  12.  Edward  Hawkins,  Es^ 
V.-P.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Jackson  Howard  exhibited  the  sei 
of  Lady  Alianora  Lucy,  appended  to  : 
letter  of  attorney,  dated   I7th  Dec.,  Si 
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Hen.  VI.,  to  deliver  possession  of  teae- 
mcnts  in  St.  Peter-the-Less,  in  Thames- 
street. 

The  reading  o£  tbe  relation  of  Lord 
Fanconberg's  embassj  to  the  states  of 
Italy  in  16iS9  was  resumed  and  continued^ 

March  19.  Edward  Hawkins,  Esq., 
V.-P.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Bev.  John  Edward  Jackson,  Vicar 
of  Norton  and  Leigh  Delamere,  and  Cancn 
of  Gloucester,  was  elected  Fellow. 

The  reading  of  Lord  Fauconberg*s  rela- 
tion of  his  embassy  to  Italy  was  concluded, 

Erraia  in  last  Report, 
p.   332,    col.  2.    For    "Grade,"    read 

"  Stade." 
p.  334,  col.  1.  For  "possession,"  read 

"  possessions." 


BRITISH  ASCBLEOLOOICAL  ABSOCIATIOK. 

Feb.  25.  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A^ 
V.-P.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Earl  of  Albemarle,  F.S.A.,  was  en- 
rolled an  A^teociate,  and  it  was  announced 
that  his  Lordship  would  preside  at  the 
congress  to  be  held  in  Norfolk  at  the  dose 
of  August  next. 

Presents  from  the  Royal  Society,  Arch»- 
ologieal  Institute,  Spalding  Club,  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  &c,  were  laid 
upon  the  table. 

Mr.  J.  Clarke  communicated  a  list  of 
various  tradesmen's  tokens  and  other  coins 
lately  discovered  at  Brandeston,  Easton, 
and  Framlingham,  in  Suffolk. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Comer,  F.S^.,  exhibited 
eight  metal  spoons  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  all  found  in  London. 
Some  were  of  latten,  others  of  pewter. 
He  also  exhibited  a  curious  old  wi^er-jug, 
which  had  once  possessed  a  bright  r^ 
glaze.  It  was  found  in  the  New  Kent- 
road. 

Mr.  Gunston  exhibited  seven  rings :  one 
silver,  of  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century ;  three  of  brass,  one  a  Zodiac  ring^ 
(Aries);  and  three  signet  thumb-rings^ 
one  of  which  was  found  m  Ireland,  anot^ 
in  Suffolk.  He  also  exhibited  two  iron 
spcar-heads,  the  head  of  a  musket  rest, 
and  a  curious  knife,  found  in  the  Thames, 
near  Southwark-bridge. 

Mr.  Wills  exhibited  a  Coosen-lane  token, 
marked  Condit-lane,  Dowgate. 

Mr.  Forman  produced  a  beautiftd  Chi- 
nese coverlet  in  needlework,  and  Mr.  H. 
Syer  Cuming  read  some  notes  on  cover- 
lets, counterpanes,  quilts,  &c,  illustrating 
his  remarks  by  references  to  early  English 
poets. 

Mr.  Forman  also  exhilnted  a  renuurk- 
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ably  fine  q)ecimen  of  Gobelin  tapestry,  of 
the  time  of  Charles  II.,  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  a  Venetkn  duke.  The  sub- 
ject, beautifully  portrayed^  and  the  colours 
exceedingly  briUiant,  was  from  "  Don 
Quixote." 

Mr.  W.  H.  Black  read  an  interesting 
paper  "  on  the  SnocessiYe  Statutes  of  the 
Oixler  of  the  Garter,  and  their  various 
Texts  and  Versions."  He  stated  that  the 
statutes  of  the  founder,  Edward  III.,  ex- 
isted in  three  distinct  Latin  texts;  were 
succeeded  by  those  of  Henry  V.  in  French, 
which,  with  some  variations  and  additions 
under  Edward  IV.  or  Hesry  VII.,  eon- 
tinued  to  the  reign  oi  Henry  VIII.»  who 
in  1522  established  a  new  body  of  statutes. 
These  last  are  recorded  in  Latin  in  the 
black  book  of  the  order,  which  was  thought 
by  Ashmok  to  contain  their  original  texti 
but  Anstis  doubted  whether  they  were  not 
published  in  a  different  language ;  indeed, 
they  have  always^  from  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  to  the  present  time,  been  given  forth 
to  the  knights  of  the  order  in  Englisfa. 
Mr.  Black  pointed  out  from  the  error  of 
date  in  the  English  oqnes,.  which  gives  the 
eighth  year,  instead  of  the  fourteenth,  of 
Henry's  rdgn,  as  equivalent  to  1522,  ^t 
the  English  text  is  not  the  original,  and 
proved  by  internal  evidence  of  phraseoloffy 
and  of  senseless  mistakes,  that  both  the 
English  and  the  La^  tcott  of  these  sta- 
tutes must  have  had  a  Frendi  onginaL 
This  French  text  ia  extant  in  the  Fubfie 
Record  Office,  in  a  volume  inscribed  with 
the  kingf  s  own  hand.  He  then  descrihed 
the  various  drafts  and  other  evidences  ex- 
isting in  diff^nt  rraodtories,  by  which 
the  compilation  of  Henry's  English  sta* 
tutes  is  distinctly  traceable  to  this  French 
text  of  his  predecessors;  and.  ooadoded  bj 
expressing  his  ojnnion  that  lihe  first  sta- 
tutes of  tiie  order  were  likewise  published 
in  French,  the  court  language  of  Sdward 
the  Third's  time,  and  not  uei  Latin;  and 
recommended  fturther  search  for  that  ori- 
ginal French  text  which  thirty  years'  re- 
searches had  not  enabled  him  yet  to  dis- 
cover, but  which,  if  found,  might  eaai^ 
be  distinguished  from  those  of  Heniy  V- 
and  his  successors,  by  the  absence  of  their 
interpolations  and  additions,  as  well  as  by 
agreemrat  with  the  Latin  oopiee. 

March  11.  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  F.R.S., 
F.S  JL,  V.-P.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Kerr,  the  transhitor  of  Banke't 
"History  of  Servia,"  was  elected  an  as- 
sociate. 

Various  presents  were  laid  upon  the 
table. 

EzhiUtions  of  numerous  rinffs  were 
made  l^  Mr.  Gunston,  Mr.  WUK  Mr* 
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Comer,  P.S.A.,  and  Dr.  lliff.  Many  were 
Roman,  medieval,  and  particular,  zodiacal, 
betrothal,  &c.  Several  had  been  obtained 
from  the  Thames,  others  from  Essex,  Suf- 
folk, Norfolk,  &c. 

Capt.  Tupper  exhibited  two  commissions 
in  the  army  for  an  ancestor  of  his ;  one 
signed  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  the  other 
by  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Mr.  Pettigrew  exhibited  a  beautiful 
drawing  made  by  the  Hon.  Miss  Eden,  and 
forwarded  to  the  Association  by  Lord 
Auckland,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  of 
the  head  of  a  pastoral  staff  found  in  the 
time  of  Dean  Lukin,  in  the  precincts  of 
Wells  Cathedral.  It  was  of  Limoges 
enamel,  and  studded  witli  small  turquoises, 
rubies,  and  emeralds,  and  had  been  con- 
jectured to  have  belonged  to  Saravicus, 
Bishop  of  Wells,  1192—1205.  It  repre- 
sented St.  Michael  vanquishing  the  dragon. 
The  saint  is  enclosed  within  the  crook, 
formed  by  the  head  and  body  of  a  larger 
drHgon.  A  massive  plain  gold  ring  was 
found  with  it,  having  a  pink  topaz, 
through  which  a  hole  had  been  drilled  to 
pass  a  hair  or  thread,  to  secure  it  to  the 
finger. 

Mr.  C.  Ainslie  exhibited  the  umbo  of  a 
Highland  shield,  found  in  the  Thames, 
near  Westminster-bridge.  It  was  of  latten, 
and  had  been  gilt,  and  measured  three 
inches  in  diameter.  He  also  exhibited  the 
stems  of  two  drinking-glasscs  of  the  dose 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  bearing  marks 
of  oxydation  or  incrustation,  from  having 
been  buried  a  long  time  in  the  damp  earth. 
Mr.  Forman  exhibited  a  fine  Etruscan 
bronze  figure  of  a  warrior,  thirteen  inches 
in  height.  Tlie  armour  was  finely  exe- 
cuted, the  body  being  defended  by  a 
sleeveless  covering  taking  the  shape  of  the 
person,  and  from  the  waist  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  thighs  cut  into  broad  lam- 
brequins, fringed  at  the  bottom,  probably 
representing  a  leathern  lorica,  one  of  the 
earliest  si)ecies  of  defensive  armour,  Mr. 
Forman  also  exhibiteil  the  head  of  a  fine 
and  rare  specimen  of  Roman  labarum,  or 
standard.  Its  history  is  unknown,  but  no 
doubt  is  entertaineil  as  to  its  genuine 
character. 

Mr.  Comer,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  the  head 
of  a  Roman  statuette,  found  near  the  old 
London -bridge,  one  of  the  few  specimens 
of  Roman  sculpture  found  in  this  country, 
of  which  Mr.  Cuming  read  a  list,  with  re- 
marks, ordered  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Association.  Most  of  these 
examples  have  been  laid  before  the  Society, 
and  some  have  already  been  figured. 

Mr.  Temple,  Chief  Justice  of  Honduras, 
covered  the  table  with  a  profnsion  of  anti- 
quities obtained  by  him  from  tumuli  in 


Central  America.  They  represented  a 
variety  of  monsters  devouring  human 
beings,  heads  evidently  drawn  in  caricature, 
portions  of  limbs  fiimished  with  bangleSp 
anklets,  Sui.  Many  of  the  figures  appear 
to  have  been  attached  to  buildings,  being 
without  backs,  and  resembling  corbels. 
There  were  likewise  many  arrow  and  spear- 
heads, in  silex,  and  a  large  (apparently) 
collar  of  the  same  substance.  Mr.  Temple 
promised  to  Aimish  the  Association  with 
an  account  of  them,  and  remarks  upon  the 
circumstances  attending  their  discovery. 


SOCIETY  OV  AKTIQFABIBS,  VEWCASTUS- 
UPON-TYyE. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  the 
4th  of  March,  in  the  Ciutle  of  Newcastle, 
John  Hodgson  Hinde,  Esq.,  V.-P.,  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Hylton  LongstafFe  read  a  paper  on 
"The  Banner  of  Saint  Cuthbert,"  first 
exliibiting  a  sketch  of  the  lost  relic^ 
founded  on  extant  descriptions : — 

"No  relict  of  the  saintly  Bishop  of 
Lindisfarne  was  so  much  mixed  up  with 
public  affairs  as  the  celebrated  ensign 
which  was  supposed  to  return  never  with 
defeat  in  its  tra'n— 'The  Baxxeb  ov 
Saint  Cuthbebt.'  Its  history  has  not 
been  very  minutely  attended  to,  and  it  hat 
generally  been  supposed  to  have  originated 
at  Neville's  Cross. 

"  This  notion  rests  on  the  authority  of 
the  *  Rites  and  Monuments'  of  Durham — 
a  work  of  incalculable  value  in  its  pictures 
of  what  remained  in  the  church  at  the 
Dissolution,  but  of  no  very  high  credit  in 
its  versions  of  ancient  events.  That  this 
book  gives  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the 
appearance  of  the  banner  cannot  be 
doubted;  and  as  it  is  important  that  we 
should  have  the  object  in  our  mind's  eye, 
I  will  take  its  description  from  the  *  Rites' 
first. 

"  It  is  prefaced  by  a  statement  that  the 
night  before  the  battle,  Prior  Fossour  re- 
ceived by  vision  a  command  to  take  '  the 
holie  corporax  cloth,  which  was  within  the 
coi-porax  wherewith  St.  Cuthbert  did  cover 
the  chalice  when  he  used  to  say  masse,  and 
put  the  same  holy  relique,  like  unto  a 
banner,'  {var.  banner-cloth,) '  upon  a  spear- 
point,'  and  to  repair  to  the  Red  Hills,  and 
there  to  rcmtun  with  the  relic  during  the 
whole  of  the  battle.  Accordingly,  he  and 
the  monks  sallied  forth,  and  knelt  at  the 
Red  Hills  in  prayer  for  their  ooontrymen'i 
victory,  a  great  multitude  of  Soots  '  run- 
ning and  pressinge  by  them,  both  one 
waie  and  other,  with  intention  to  have 
spoiled  them ;  but  yet  they  had  no  powei 
or  sufi&anse  to  commyt  any  Tiolenoe  oi 
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force  unto  such  holie  persons,  so  occupied 
in  pmiers  :* — 

♦'  ♦  Shortly  after,*  continues  the  account,  'the 
Baid  prior  caused  a  goodly  and  tnimptuous  banner 
to  be  maid,  and  with  pippes  of  silver,  and  to  be 
put  on  a  staffe,  being  fyre  yardes  longe,  and  a 
device  to  take  of  and  on  the  said  pipes  at  plea- 
sure, and  to  be  keapt  in  a  chyste  in  the  ferretrie, 
when  they  weare  taken  down ;  which  banner 
was  shewed  and  carried  in  the  said  abbey  on  fes- 
tival and  principall  duies.  On  the  highte  of  the 
ovcrmostc  pipe  was  a  faire  pretie  crosse  of  silver, 
and  a  wand  of  silver,  having  a  fyne  wroughte 
knopp  of  silver  at  either  end,  that  went  over- 
thwart  the  banner  cloth,  whereunto  the  banner 
cloth  was  fastened  and  tyed ;  which  wand  was 
of  the  bignes  of  a  man's  fynger ;  and  at  either 
end  of  the  saide  wande  there  was  a  fyne  silver 
bell.  The  wand  was  fast  by  the  myddle  to  the 
banner  staffe,  hard  under  the  crosse.  The  ban- 
ner clothe  was  a  yard  brode  and  five  quarters 
deape,  and  the  nether  part  of  it  was  indented  in 
five  parts,  and  frenged,  and  maid  fast  witball 
with  re:id  silke  and  gold.  And  also  the  said  ban- 
ner cloth  was  maid  of  read  velvett,  of  both  sydes 
most  sumptuously  introduced  and  wrought  with 
flowers  of  grene  silke  and  gold.  And  in  the 
mydes  of  the  said  banner  cloth  was  the  sayde 
hdlie  relique  and  corporax  cloth  inclosed  and 
placed  therein ;  which  corporax  cloth  was 
covered  over  with  white  velvet,  half  a  yard 
square  every  wav,  having  a  red  cro-^  of  read 
velvett  on  both  sides  over  the  same  holie  relique,* 
(here  the  writer  s<.ems  to  return  to  the  banner  as 
a  whole,]  '  most  artificiallie  and  cunynglie  com- 
piled ana  framed,  being  fynely  fring^  about  the 
edge  and  scirts  with  frenge  of  resA  silke  and 
guide,  and  three  litle  fyne  silver  bells  fast  to  the 
Bcirts  of  the  said  banner  cloth,  like  unto  sackring 
bcl  s.  and,  so  sumptuously  furnished  and  abso- 
lutely pcrfitted,  was  dedicated  to  holie  Saint 
Cuthoert,  of  intent  and  purpose  that  the  same 
should  be  always  after  presented  and  carried  to 
any  battell,  as  occasion  should  serve :  and  which 
was  never  carved  or  shewed  at  any  battell,  but, 
by  the  especial!  grace  of  God  Almightie,  it  brought 
home  the  victorie.  Which  banner  cloth,  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  abbey,  fell  into  the  posses- 
sion of  one  Deane  Whittingham,  whose  wife, 
called  Katherine,  being  a  Freanche  woman,* 
(sister  of  John  Calvin,)  *  as  isjmost  credably  re- 
ported by  those  who  weare  eye-wittnesses,  did 
most  injuriously  burne  and  consume  the  same  in 
her  fire,  in  the  notable  contempt  and  disgrace  of 
all  auncyent  and  goodly  reliqaes.* 

"  This  is  a  very  circumstantial  account ; 
and  an  equally  minute  one  follows  of  the 
cros8  of  stone  called  *  Neivell's  Crosse.' 

Tliat  the  descriptions  of  these  objects 
are  true — tliat  the  corporax  cloth  was  at 
the  battle  of  Durham,  (perhaps  near 
Maydes'  Ilower,  as  afterwards  dracribed,) 
and  the  cross  of  stone  was  erects  in 
consequence  of  the  victory — I  by  no  means 
deny.  But  as  there  was  already  a  Neville's 
Cross,  so  also,  there  was  already  a  banner 
of  St.  Cuthbert — one  of  such  consequence 
as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  certainty  that 
it  would  not  be  wanting  on  the  field  of 
fight.  There  may  have  been  some  repairs 
to  it  afterwards — it  had  acquired  a  new 
value — its  silver  fittings,  possibly  its  bells 
and  its  staff,  might  be  new;  but  I  need 
hardly  point  out  to  you  that  here  is  a  ban- 
ner as  obviously  older  than  the  battle,  as 
the  stone  cross  of  Neville,  with  crests  and 


other  marks  of  fall  Qothic,  was  obviously 
of  the  period  of  the  great  event.  In  fact, 
it  i»  of  the  identical  design  which  appears 
in  the  Conqueror's  standard  in  the  Bayeux 
tapestry,  on  Stephen's  great  seal,  and  in 
one  of  the  saintly  banners  on  the  cele- 
brated standard  which  gave  name  to  the 
Battle  of  the  Standard.  Some  writers 
have  made  the  banner  of  St.  Cuthbert  to 
be  present  at  that  encounter — a  mistake 
set  down  with  much  probability,  by  Mr. 
Surtees,  to  the  credit  of  a  passage  in 
Leland's  Collectanea,  read  with  a  stop  in 
the  wrong  place : — 

"  *  Procedentes  versus  Alverton  in  campo  quo- 
dam  de  feudo  Sancii  Cuthbertiy  Standart  id  Ci^t 
malum  navis  erexerunt,  vexiUum  S.  Petri  et  S. 
JoannLs  de  Beverlac  et  8.  Wilfridi  Ripun  in  do 
suspendentes,  et  corpus  Pomini'  superimpo- 
nentes.* 

"  This  standard  was,  Kke  St.  Cuthbert's, 
surmounted  by  a  cross ;  and  in  it  the  host 
was  enclosed. 

"  Had  the  banner  of  St.  Cuthbert  beon 
of  a  late  date,  it  would  in  all  probability 
have  contained  the  arms  which  were  found 
for  him  when  the  use  of  founders'  arms 
became  general  in  monasteries : — 

"  '  These,'  says  the  Visitation  of  1580,  *  ben  the 
armes  of  the  monastery  of  Durham,  which  ys 
founded  by  the  Bysshop  of  Durham  in  the  honor 
of  St.  Cuthbert ;  and  these  armis  present  ys  the 
armes  of  St.  Cuthbert— azure,  a  cross  flory  or, 
between  four  lions  rampant  argent  ;* — 

insignia  frequently  used  by  the  bishops 
contemporaneously  with  their  other  coat 
with  the  pUdn  cross — which  apparently 
alluded  to  St.  Oswald.  In  both,  the  lions 
have,  in  modern  tunes,  been  altered  from 
silver  to  gold. 

"  There  is,  besides,  the  express  authority 
of  one  historian,  who  wrote  soon  after  the 
battle  of  Neville's  Cross,  in  antagonism  to 
the  romantic  details  of  the  'Rites.'  All 
the  other  authorities  are  silent.  I  allude 
to  Knighton,  who  places  the  presence  of 
the  monks  upon  the  bell-tower  of  their 
church  upon  a  firmer  footing  than  the 
semi-traditionary  account  of  their  position 
near  Maids'  Bower.  He  speaks  expressly 
to  the  fact  of  their  singing  the  Te  Deum 
on  seeing  the  victory  from  the  summit. 
He  also  speaks  of  the  special  faith  of  the 
English  in  the  sign  of  the  cross>  which 
was  borne  with  other  enngns  before  the 
army.  That  cross  may  reasonably  bo  sup- 
posed to  have  surmounted  the  banner  of 
St.  Cuthbert ;  for  it  is  out  of  all  reason  to 
exclude  from  such  a  scene  the  standard 
which  had  so  often  accompanied  the  Eng- 
lish to  the  North,  and  fluttered  near 
their  kings;  and  the  glory,  which  the 
monks  placed  in  their  relic  in  connection 
with  Neville's  Cross,  no  doubt  had  arisen 
in  fact,  though  the  details  of  their  picture 
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were  rubbed  away  by  time,  and  fanciiiilly 
rcnewe<l  after  tbc  lapse  of  two  centuries. 
The  story,  indeed,  bears  a  suspicious  re- 
semblance  to  one  in  Fordun's  ScotichrO' 
uicon  (i.  278),  whick,  whatever  be  its  cre- 
<lit,  shews  pretty  clearly  that  the  banner 
of  St.  Cuthbert  was  a  well-known  thing 
for  afijes  before  the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross. 
It  runs  to  the  effect  that  when,  in  1098, 
Kclgar,  the  heir  of  Scotland,  was  about  to 
Rssert  his  right  to  the  crown  against  Dove- 
nald,  he  was  astonished  by  a  vision  of  St« 
Cuthbcrt,  who  bade  the  youth  take  his 
lianner  (vexillum)  from  tlie  monastery  of 
Durham;  and  when  it  was  elevated,  he 
himself  would  rise  in  his  aid,  and  his 
enemies  should  tlee  before  him.  The 
youth  told  the  vision  to  his  uncle,  Edgar 
Atheling,  aud  coinniitted  himself  and  his 
friends  to  God  and  the  protection  of  St, 
Cuthbert.  His  injunctions  were  obeyed; 
and,  *  Sancti  Cuthberti  vexUIo  levator  an 
English  soldier,  Robert  Y\tz  -  Godwin, 
ru^ed  ligunst  the  enemy,  with  two  sol- 
diers  only  in  his  company,  inaugurated 
the  flight  of  the  enemy,  and  gained  a 
bloodless  victory.  Not  unmindful  of  lus 
patron,  the  new  king  gave  to  the  monks 
of  Durham  his  land  of  Coldingham,  and 
to  the  bishop  of  the  same  place,  and  h's 
successors,  the  noble  totvn  of  Berwick. 
The  bishop  (Flambard)  hud  not  grace  to 
keep  the  gifl.  While  Kolwrt  Fitz-(rodwin, 
by  license  of  his  king,  was  building  a  castle 
in  liOthian  on  land  given  him  by  Edgar, 
lie  was  Hi>ized  by  neighbours  and  the  barons 
of  Durham  (baronibus  DutielmeHsibus)  by 
the  bishop's  instigation.  Edgar  was  at 
the  English  court,  and  not  only  was  the 
means  of  taking  Robert  back  to  Scotland 
in  liberty  and  honour,  but  immediately  re- 
sumed his  gift. 

"  During  Edward  the  First's  wars  with 
Scotland,  we  have  frequent  mention  of 
liis  use  or  consecrated  banners,  and  tluit 
of  St.  Cuthlwrt  appears  in  the  grave  re- 
cords of  the  realm.  On  October  13,  24 
Edward  I.  (l^DH),  the  king  makes  one  of 
his  cheap  gnmts  of  Scotch  livings  to  his 
clerk,  Gilbert  do  Grynnnesby,  who  bore 
the  banner  of  St.  John  of  Beverley.  Ue 
was  to  have  the  tirst  vacant  church  in 
Scotland  producing  20  marks  or  pounds 
a-year*.  The  monks  of  Durham,  a  month 
before,  had  made  more  advantageous  terms, 
knowiug  the  old  adage,  'A  bird  in  the 
hund,'  &c  On  the  16th  of  September, 
tlie  king,  when  at  Ikirwick,  had  granted 
to  their  church  £-10  \HiT  annum  out  of  the 
royal  exche<iuer  at  Berwick,  until  some 
appropriation  should  be  made  of  equal 
value  out  of  the   churches  of  ScotlantL 


The  expenditure  of  this  yearly  ium 
dirccte<l  to  be  for  the  maintenance  of 
lemn  festivals  of  the  monks  on  the  two 
anniversaries  of  St.  Cnthbert — viz.  on  the 
principal  feast  (i.e.  that  in  March),  and 
on  the  feast  of  his  translation  (Seiitcmber), 
on  which  days  3,000  poor  were  to  receive 
a  penny  each.  A  priest  was  to  say  the 
mass  of  the  same  saint,  in  the  place  called 
'  La  Qalileife*  every  day ;  while  near  the 
high  altar,  while  mass  was  celebrating,  two 
great  wax-lights,  each  of  20  Ifau,  were  to 
bum  before  his  feretory;  and,  what  is 
more  to  oiur  purpose,  two  smaller  lights 
before  the  banner  of  St.  Cuthbert  on  Sun- 
days, and  the  feasts  of  the  apostlcH,  and 
other  principal  feasts,  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  matins  and  mass  at  the  high  altar  ^ 
Wo  can  hardly  doubt  that  in  all  this  we 
have  the  consideration  for  the  loan  of  the 
banner.  Like  that  of  Beverley,  it  was 
borne  by  an  ecclesiastic ;  and  in  the  ward- 
robe account  of  28  Edward  I.  (1299-1300), 
p.  169,  we  have  a  payment  at  Wlgeton  of 
£2  13s.  4d.  to  'Sir  (Dompuo)  William  de 
Gretham,  monk  of  Durham,  following  the 
king  cum  vexiUo  Sancti  Cuthberti  in  the 
Scotch  war  this  present  year,  by  gift  of 
the  king,  to  buy  him  a  habit.'  So,  also, 
in  the  29th  year  (1300-1301),  there  is 
paid  to  'Sir  William  de  Gretham,  monk 
of  Durham,  following  the  king  cum  vcxiUo 
Sancti  Cuthberti  in  the  war  of  Scotland 
this  presi>nt  year,  for  his  oxpcuses  from 
July  3  to  August  2\  both  inclusive,  for 
staying  fifty-three  days  in  tbc  king's  army, 
and  for  his  expenses  for  four  days  follow- 
ing, in  returning  to  Durham  by  leave  of 
the  king.' 

"  In  1309,  in  Edward  the  Second's  days, 
we  find  this  William  de  Gretham,  formerly 
monk  at  Durham,  and  then  IVior  of  Cold- 
ingham, quarrelling  with  his  superior,  the 
Prior  of  Durham,  and  going  to  the  king 
at  the  parliament  at  Stamford,  vainly- 
trusting  in  his  supposed  favour  to  himself, 
because,  says  Graystanes,  'ho  was  known 
to  the  king  and  court,  for  he  had  borne 
the  Imnner  {vexillum)  of  St.  Cuthbert  with 
the  king  in  the  wars  of  Scotkind.' 

"  Til  is  seems  to  be  the  pro])er  place  for 
the  mode  of  the  carriage  of  the  banner,  aa 
given  in  the  '  Rites.'  It  was  in  the  keep- 
ing of  the  Master  of  the  Feretory  and  Deeoe 
(Vice)  Prior;  aud 

*' '  yt  won  thoght  to  be  one  of  the  iroodliest 
rcliqucH  that  are  in  England,  and  vt  won  noC 
borne  but  of  principall  daie<i,  when  there  wmn  a 
general  proHAeiwion,  as  Eattter  dale,  the  Aaaen- 
tion  dale,  Whitt«onday,  CorpuH  Chrinti  ditie,  and 
Suncte  Cuthbcrt'H  dale.  And  at  other  feAtivall 
duies  it  wa«  sett  up  at  the  caat  end  of  the  ahriae, 
because  it  was  so  chargablo  (weighty).    Also, 


■  Rymer,  ii.  732. 


*•  Ibid.  730. 
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where  so  ever  yt  was  borne,  yt  was  the  Clarke  of 
thf  Fert'ture's  office  t«  wuyte  upon  jt,  with  his 
8uri)lice  un,  with  a  faire  reade  paj'ntcd  staife, 
with  a  forkc  or  clove  on  the  upper  end  of  the 
staife — which  clove  was  lyned  with  softe  silke  and 
8ot'te  downe  in  under  the  (<ilk,  for  not  hurtinge 
or  brusinjf  of  the  pipes  of  the  banner,  being  of 
Nvlver.  to  taike  it  downe  and  raise  yt  up  againe, 
for  the  weightenes  thereof.  [And  there  was  also 
a  Htronge  girdle  of  white  leather,  that  he  that  did 
bo.ir  Saint  C'uthbert's  b:inner  did  wear  it  when  it 
was  curryed  abroad  ;  and  also  it  was  made  fast 
unto  the  said  girdle  with  two  pieces  of  white 
leatlicT  ;  and  at  either  end  of  the  said  two  pieces 
of  white  leather,  a  sockett  of  horn  was  made  fast 
to  thcni,  that  the  end  of  the  banner-staff  might 
be  put  into  it,  for  to  ease  him  that  did  carry  the 
said  banner  of  Saint  Cuthbert,  it  was  so  charge- 
able and  heavy.  There  were  four  men  always 
api>ointcd  to  wait  upon  it,  beside  the  clerk  and 
he  that  bare  it  «.*] 

"  I  refer  to  the  *  Rites*  for  the  details. 
In  the  procession  of  Holy  Thursday,  the 
baiuier  was  borne  foremost.  On  Corpus 
Cliristi  Day,  it  met  a  shrine  from  Saint 
Nicholas's  church,  which  being  carried 
into  the  abbey,  solemn  service  was  done 
lK>fure  it,  and  Te  Deum  solemnly  sung  and 
playeil  on  the  organs.  On  this  day,  the 
tnules  had  all  their  banners,  with  torches, 
in  a  very  grand  procession.  I  mention  this 
great  day  in  Durham  more  particularly, 
because  of  a  supposition  that  the  singing 
of  TV  Deum  by  the  cathedral  choir  on  May 
29,  for  some  years  previously  to  1811,  had 
a  reference  to  the  song  of  Te  Deum  at  the 
battle  of  Neville's  Cross.  There  is  no 
mention  in  the  '  Kites*  of  any  annual  or 
speciail  Te  Deum,  except  that  of  Corpus 
Christi  Day,  which  was  in  a  very  different 
8i»ason  to  the  October  anniversary  of  Ne- 
ville'H  Cross.  The  custom  seems  to  have 
b<>en  disused  before  and  revived  again. 
The  statement  about  Neville's  Cross  may 
be  sustained,  but  the  custom  certainly  was, 
in  1776,  understood  to  allude  to  the  great 
doin^  on  Corpus  Christi  Day,  which  fre- 
quently fell  on  May  29.  The  reason  for 
peq>t'tuating  it  on  that  day,  and  so  paying 
a  tri})le  debt,  are  obvious. 

"  In  the  above  year  (1776),  John  Ogle, 
of  Durham,  thus  annotates  Sanderson's  ac- 
count of  the  Corpus  Christi  procession : — 

"  *  This  custom  of  going  with  the  banners  of 
the  different  trades  of  the  city  to  the  abbey 
church,  annually  on  the  29th  of  May,  when  the 
singing  boys  sung  an  anthem  on  the  top  of  the 
steeple,  was  continued  to  about  the  year  1770.' 

*'  I  need  hardly  remark,  that  singing 
and  procession  of  all  the  banners  that  the 
churches  and  trades  could  muster,  were 
not  a)n  fined  on  Cori)us  Christi  Day  to  the 
ancient  city  of  Durham. 

**  Hut  I  may  add  one  more  reason  for  a 
Te  Deum  on  Corpus  Christi  Day  there. 


In  1429  the  central  tower  was  fired  by 
lightning  during  the  night  before  this 
great  feast,  to  the  infinite  peril  of  the 
whole  pile.  It  was  exting^uished  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  whole  multitude  of 
monks  and  spectators  devoutly  sang  the 
Te  Deum  «*. 

"  In  1355,  nine  years  after  the  struggle 
at  Neville*s  Cross,  the  bursar  of  Durham 
monastery  paid  '  the  expenses  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam de  Masham,  the  ferrarcr  towards 
Scotland  with  the  banner  of  Saint  Cath- 
bert,  in  the  smte  of  our  lord  the  king, 
with  a  pipe  of  wine,  and  a  tent  bought 
for  the  same;'  and  those  'of  William  de 
Cheker  at  Newcastle  with  the  banner  of 
St.  Cuthbert,  to  be  carried  to  our  lord  the 
king.'  Thus  the  banner  witnessed  the  re- 
covery of  Berwick  and  the  *  Burnt  Candle- 
mas.' 

"  In  1383, '  a  cup  of  silver  gilt,  the  gift 
of  the  Countess  of  Kent,  (kept)  along  with 
the  banner  of  St.  Cuthbert,'  lay  upon  the 
first  or  highest  step  or  shelf  south  of  the 
shrine.  The  shrine-keeper  also  had  'a 
red  coffer,  contuning  the  banner  of  St, 
Oswald*  This  was  possibly  a  mere  relic, 
like  the  part  of  St.  Oswald's  coat  of  mail, 
and  equally  g^uine ;  or  it  might  contain 
the  arms  ascribed  to  that  saint. 

"Two  years  later,  in  1385,  there  is  a 
payment  of  20d.  for  '  the  expenses  of  the 
standard  towards  Scotland,'  in  Richard 
the  Second's  expedition*  The  banner  had 
no  chance  of  victory,  for  the  Scots  were 
too  few  to  fight. 

« 1389-90.— Paid  to  the  bearer  of  St. 
Cuthbcrt*s  banner  (in  one  of  the  proces- 
sions), 6d. 

**  In  1397-8,  Alan  Bower  was  fined  for 
non-attendance;  and  Mr.  Baine  explains 
that  by  an  ancient  custom,  which  probably 
originated  when  the  prior  was  ex  officio 
archdeacon  of  the  diocese,  all  rectors,  vi- 
cars, and  parochial  curates  were  bound  to 
appear  at  Durham  twice  a-year,  and  be 
present  at  the  prior's  vintation  of  his  ap- 
propriate churches,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Oswald's,  dad  in  their  copes  and  surplices ; 
and,  moreover,  they  were  to  be  attended 
by  their  respective  parish-clerks,  bearing 
each  the  banner  of  Ms  church,  *  in  sign  of 
subjection,  and  in  honour  of  the  churdi  of 
Durham.'  When  this  numerous  body  was 
gathered  together,  the  banner  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert took  the  lead,  and  the  whole  assem- 
bUge  moved  in  procession  to  the  church 
aforesaid. 

"  1398-99.— -To  a  chaplain  carrying  the 
banner  of  St.  CHithbert  for  two  years,  28. 


c  The  words  in  brackets  are  not  in  the  Norton  Roll,  and  are  supplied  from  a  copy  in  Uunter's  MBS. 
at  the  ILermitage,  apparently  from  Mrs.  Milner't  MH.,  mentioned  by  Mr.Raine  as  not  traced.  It 
contains  much  that  onlv  occurred  in  Davies,  but  is  far  more  genuine. 

<i  Rainc't  **  Saint  Cuthbert,*'  149. 
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"  1400-1401.— To  John  Knowte,  gold- 
smith, for  making  a  cross  for  the  banner 
of  St.  Cuthbert  (that  at  the  top  of  the 
banner),  for  hooks  for  the  shrine,  and  for 
repairing  a  cup  belonging  to  the  refec- 
tory, 48. 

"For  a  belt  bought  for  carrying  the 
banner,  and  for  expenses  incurred  twice 
at  Newcastle,  and  towards  the  march  with 
the  banner  of  St.  Cuthbert,  by  order  of 
the  lord  king  and  prior,  8s.  (This  was  in 
Henry  the  Fourth's  invasion  of  Scotland, 
which  was  remarkable  for  its  lenitv,  aris- 
ing  affectedly  from  gratitude  for  old  hos- 
pitality to  his  father,  but  rather  from 
domestic  dangers,  and  a  wish  for  the 
friendship  of  Scotland.) 

"  1403-1404. — To  a  priest  carrying  the 
banner  of  Saint  Cuthbert,  12s. 

"1406-1407.— Received  from  the  ban- 
ner, 4s.  3d.,  (in  the  procession  as  above). 
Received  of  many  who  were  absent  from 
procession  at  Pentecost,  8s.  lOd. 

"  1407-1408.— Received  from  the  ban- 
ners, 6s.  9d. 

"  1411-1412. — Received  from  the  ban- 
ner in  Whitsun-week,  78.  Id.  For  re- 
pairing the  cup  for  the  banner  of  Saint 
Cuthbert,  lOd.  (The  cup  was  the  socket 
fixed  to  the  carrier's  girdle,  in  which 
socket  the  foot  of  the  banner-staff  rested. 
This  is  Mr.  Raine's  explanation.) 

"1417-18.— The  state  of  the  office  of 
feretrar. — Five  pypes  of  silver,  with  a  cross 
of  silver  gilt  for  the  banner  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert, with  two  silver  bells.  Two  ihAbh 
for  carrying  the  banner  of  St.  Cuthbert  in 
procession  and  in  time  of  war — (this  seems 
to  be  a  different  arrangement  to  that  given 
by  the  *  Rites ' — with  a  cover  of  hide  con- 
taining the  said  banner. 

"  1422-23. — Received  from  the  proces- 
sions in  Whitsun-week,  5s.  8d.  Received 
for  the  fines  of  rectors  and  vicars  not  ap- 
pearing in  the  processicm,  4s.  To  the  ap- 
paritor of  our  lord  bishop  for  calling  the 
clergy  in  Whitsun-week,  6d. 

"  1416-47.— To  John  Binchester,  carry- 
ing the  banner  of  St.  Cuthbert,  6d. 

"  13S0-SI.— For  painiin^  the  staff  of  St. 
Cuthbert's  banner,  lOd. 

"On  the  coronation  of  Richard  the 
Third  in  the  chapter-house  at  York — his 
second  coronation— the  keeper  of  the 
wardrobe  was  directed  to  furnish,  inter 
alia,  banners  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Our 
lijidy.  Saint  George,  Saint  Edward,  Saint 
Cuthbert,  and  the  king's  arms.  There 
is  much  to  shew  the  leaning  of  Richanl 
III.  to  the  county  wherein  Barnard  Castle 
stood.     One  of  the  stalls  in  his  collegiate 


church  of  Middleham  was  dedi 
St.  Cuthbert. 

"In  1513-14,  Sir  John  For 
paid  16d.  for  carrying  the  bamu 
Cuthbert,  and  the  rather  large 
138.  4d.  was  paid  for  its  reparati 
the  occasion  was  one  of  great  gloi 
faded  relic.  Lord  Surrey  was  on  t 
to  the  red  field  of  Flodden  ;  and 
ing  mass  at  Durham,  appointed 
piior — (or  'prayed  the  prayer 
place,'  as  the  editions  of  the  old 
Flotlden  Field  absurdly  have  it)- 
Cuthbert's  banner  for  to  bear.'  ' 
ner  which  had  witnessed  the  figh 
ville's  Cross  was  accordingly  bon 
foreward  or  first  line,  commande 
earl's  son,  Ijord  Thomas  Howard, 
of  England,  in  which  was  Sir 
Bulmer  with  the  x)owcr  of  the  bic 

*  Saint  Cutbberd's  banner  with  the  bys 

bolde, 

In  the  vauntfrard  forward  fa»t  did  b 

That  royal  rclyke  more  precioun  than 

And  Sir  William  Bowmer  nere  stoo 

"  *  The  sayd  banner  was  at  the  w] 
Brankston  (Feoddcn)  Feilde.  and  dyd  b' 
with  it  the  Kinge  of  Scottca  banner,  a 
other  noble  menH  auncyentes  of  Scotn 
was  loste  that  day ;  and  did  sett  th 
Sancte  Cuthbcrt's  feretute,  where 
Btande  and  hynn^e  unto  the  suppress 
howse.' — (Rites.) 

"  In  1522  the  banner  was  a| 
against  Scotland ;  and  in  1523  \ 
Albany's  flight  firom  Wark,  the  1 
army  marching — 

*  With  the  noble  powre 
Of  my  Lorde  Cardynall, 
Ah  an  hooste  royaU, 
After  the  auncient  manner. 
With  Sainct  Cutberden  bannc 
And  Sainct  William't  also'.' 

"The  admiral  had  been  adviai 
bany's  attack  upon  Wark  when  1 
Holy  Island,  and  he  immediately 
ters  *to  my  liord  Cardynellis  c 
my  Lord  of  Northumbreland,  my 
W  estmcreland,  at  Sainte  Cuthbert 
lying  at  Anwike  and  thcreabontee 
nie  at  Bamer  woode,  v.  my  lea  froi 
on  Mondaye,  whoo  §oo  dede.' — . 
SkeltoHy  ii.  377. 

**  I  need  scarcely  remind  yon 
Lord  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  then  ] 
Durham,  as  well  as  Archbishop 
He  would  have  the  banner  of  Si 
liam  in  the  latter  capacity. 

"  We  now  come  to  the  last  sad 
ance  of  the  banner  of  St.  Cuth 
share  in  the  fatal  Pilgrimage  o 
It  was  perha]>8  only  out  in  the  fin 
and  so,  if  not  victorious,  was  nc 


*  Mirrour  for  Magistrates. 


'  Dyce's  Skelton,  ii.  70. 
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cessiiil ;  but  the  sequel  of  the  history  is 
melancholy,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
banner  might  not  tend  to  allay  snspicions 
of  the  loyalty  of  men  high  in  station  at 
Durham.  Of  the  fact,  I  found  abundant 
proof  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  among  the 
various  depositions  made  by  Aske  himself. 
After  the  surrender  of  Pomfret  Castle  by 
Lord  Darcy, — 

"  *  The  centre  (he  says)  dalj  assembled  of  all 
partes,  and  the  said  Aske  tried  out  the  men,  and 
then  after  came  in  the  Lord  Neyill,  Latymer, 
and  Lumley,  and  ten  thousand  men  with  them, 
and  above,  with  the  banner  and  {var.  or)  armys 
of  Seint  Cuthbert.* 


« 


And  again, — 


**  *  The  sayd  Aske  sayeth  that  they  iiij.  (appa- 
rently himself,  Robert  Bowes,  Lord  Darcy,  and 
Sir  Richard  Constable,)  were  together  abontes 
thre  or  iiij.  several  tymes.  The  rarst  tyme  was 
when  thos  of  the  Bisshopreke  came  with  the 
baner  of  Seint  Cuthbert  to  Pomfret^  with  the 
Lord  Neville,  Latymer,  and  Lumley ;  and  it  was 
there  spokvn  and  agreyd  upon  that  the  baner  of 
Seint  Cuthbert  should  be  in  the  vayward  in  which 
bend  the  sayd  Robert  Bowm  was  in.' — Chapter' 
house  EecordSf  first  series,  1401. 

"  This  arrangpement  was  carried  out ;  for 
Aske  says  again : — 

«  '  The  harrold  came  to  the  host  at  Donoaster, 
then  being  in  two  wardis  :  that  was,  in  the  ray- 
ward  being  with  Seint  Cuthbert  baner,  and  ac- 
companied with  the  Lord  Nevill,  Lumley,  Sir 
Lord  Latymer,  Sir  Thomas  Hilton,  Sir  Thomas 
Percy,  and  all  the  bendes  of  Bischopreke,  Cleve- 
land, and  parte  of  Richmondshir ;  and  in  the 
second  ward  the  Lord  Darcy,'  &c. 

"  Connected  with  this  coming  of  St. 
Cuthbert's  banner  is  a  circumstance  which 
will  be  interesting  to  those  who  may  pay 
attention  to  St.  Cuthbert's  cross.  Aske, 
in  the  Tower,  April  11,  28  Henry  VIII., 
deposed  thus : — 

*'  *  The  Lord  Darcy  gaf  him  a  croee  with  the 
V.  woundes  in  it ;  albeit  who  yt  was  the  fttrst  in- 
ventor of  that  badge  Aske  cannot  say ;  but,  as 
he  remembereth,  that  bage  with  the  blake  erase 
came  furst  with  them  of  Seint  Cuthbert  baner. 
But  he  saythe  the  cause  why  al  men  wore  the 
savd  V.  woundes,  or  else  the  l»ge  of  Jbs.,  was  for 
this  cause.  Mr.  Bowes,  before  our  ftirst  meeting 
at  DoncaHter,  scrymaged  with  his  company  with 
the  scoweres  of  the  Duke  of  Northfolk  host,  and 
then  one  of  Mr.  Bowes's  own  servants  rane  at 
another  of  his  own  fellows,  because  he  had  a 
crose  on  his  bake,*  (evidently  confounding  it  with 
St.  George's  cross) ;  and  *  went  he  had  been  on 
the  partie  of  the  Duke  host,  and  ther  with  after 
killyd  his  own  fellow,  and  for  that  chance  there 
was  a  cry  al  men  to  have  the  bage  of  Jbs.  or  the 
fyve  woundes  on  him,  both  before  and  hynd 
them,  und  ther  to  his  knowlage  was  al  the  men 
that  >K  as  slayne  or  hurt  of  eyther  parte  during 
al  the  tyme  of  busyness.' 

"On  the  arrival  of  the  pardon,  Aske 
renounced  the  name  of  Capitane, — 

"  *  And,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  said  lordes, 
pulled  of  his  bage  and  crosses  with  t.  woundes, 
and  in  semblable  maner  dyd  all  the  lordes  ther, 
and  all  other  ther  present,  saying  all  these 
wordes— "  We  will  all  wer  no  bage  nor  figur  bat 
the  bage  of  our  soreryng  lord." ' 


'*  Thirty-three  yeairs,  and  once  more  this 
joint  and  luckless  cognizance  flouted  in  the 
North  with  more  disastrous  effects.  In 
the  rising  which  blotted  out  the  main 
lines  of  Percy  and  of  Nerille  from  the 
rolls  of  nobility  and  honour, — 

** '  The  Norton's  ancient  had  the  cross. 
With  the  five  wounds  our  Lord  did  bear.* 

And  in  this  earlier  rebellion  the  badge 
was  to  aid  in  sending  the  white  hairs  of 
Lord  Darcy  to  the  scaffold;  but  not  be- 
fore, while  upbraiding  Thomas  Cromwdl 
fbr  ignoring  his  pardon,  he  had  promised 
the  favourite  a  similar  fate.  There  is 
something  so  curious  in  the  ingenuity  with 
which  t^  interrogatories  are  framed  on 
this  point,  evidenUy  by  Henry  himself, 
that  I  may  be  excused  the  diffresdon  to 
introduce  this  unpublished  detail : — 

*'*Why  did  yon  ^ye  badges  of  the  ftrve 
woundes  of  Christ  T— was  not  that  badge  ott. 
woundes  your  badge,  my  Lord  Darcy,  when  you 
were  in  Spayne !— Wer  those  badges  new-made, 
or  were  the  same  whiohe  ye  gave  in  Spayne! — 
Could  you  not  have  disposed  the  said  badges 
afore  this  insurrection  T— Whether  kept  ye  thum 
stylle  for  that  purpose  f— If  ttcor  were  newe 
made,  who  made  and  embroidered  them>~wh«n 
and  in  what  place— for  what  intent  T — If  ye  were 
sodenly  takin  of  the  oomons,  whether  it  is  like 
that  than  ye  had  leisur  to  make  suche  badges  f~> 
Did  you  cause  yonr  souldiours  and  servants, 
within  PomArett  Castell  or  without,  to  wa«  those 
badges  in  the  king's  part,  afore  ye  were  ioyned 
with  the  rebellys  T— Why  brought  you  fortn  those 
badges  when  ye  were  Joyned  with  the  rebeUes, 
rather  than  afore,  when  ye  shewed  yourself  to 
stand  for  the  kinges  part  v 

"  The  result  of  the  rebeUion  and  the 
new  tone  of  the  times  alike  seem  to  have 
divested  the  banner  of  St.  Cuthbert  of  its 
ancient  renown,  and  we  hear  of  its  glories 
no  more. 

"  In  Wilfrid  Holmes's  metrical  aoeoant 
of  the  Pilgrimage,  the  king;  in  his  an- 
swer to  the  rob^  is  made  to  enumerate 
the  objects  of  local  faith,  wldch,  he  sayi^ 
*  thanked  be  Qod,  were  spied.'  Amcoig 
them  we  find  *  8t.  CkOhberft  ttamdard 
of  Duresme,  to  make  their  foes  to  flee.' 

"  It  is  not  probable  that  it  again  pre- 
ceded an  army  to  the  field;  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  destroyed  imme- 
diately.  In  one  part  of  the  *iUtes,'  in- 
deed, it  is  stated  by  Davies  and  Mrs.  Mil- 
ner's  MS.,  that 

** '  At  the  suppression  of  the  boose  the  aliore- 
said  banner  of  St  Cuthbert,  and  all  the  aatients 
of  the  nobleman  of  ScoUand,  as  prindpally  the 
King  of  Sootts  banner,  and  divers  noblemen's 
antients,  of  Scotlaad,  were  shortly  after  clearly 
defaced,  to  the  intent  there  should  be  no  me- 
mory oi  the  said  battle,  and  of  their  antients 
being  spoiled,  which  were  at  the  said  battel  at 
Bruucesfleld  (Flodden),  that  there  should  be  no 
remembrance  at  least  of  them  within  the  mo- 
nastical  Church  of  Durham.' 

"  But  it  elsewhere,  in  the  same  work, 
iq[»pears  that  the  baimer  of  the  saint  ex« 
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istod  »t  Icaot  iirentj.tbree  yeara  after  tlie 
Buppresnion  ; — 


crOLintly  reported  bj  thoAC  which  wrre  ej-e-n-it- 

(liagTMf  of  all  Bunr^cnt  and  gomllj;  rcbqnea.' 

■MVIiittinghsm  was  deaii  from  1563, 
and  the  banner  WM  probably  di'stroy^l 
before  1569,  as  I  do  not  remoiubcr  to 
have  Bccn  mention  of  it  during  Ibo  Rising 
of  tbc  North.  It  was  a  thing  of  miRbty 
ago  and  renown,  and  mifilit  well  bave 
h«ea  spared  tbr  the  latis&eljon  of  tbo 
Neweastle  Sodcty  of  Antiquaricn." 

Tlio  Churman  said  n  few  words  of 
compliment,  and  the  meeting  broke  op. 


LEICBSTBSSHIBB    ABCHrTBCTTBAX    iHD 

tMOasoLoaiciJ.  societt. 
0«0fral  Meeting,  Febrvarg  23ri.— Tlio 
Jtev.  G.  E.  tiillett  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  eihibiCcd  dome  elevcr 
AnuUtic  print!  by  W.  J.  Qillott,  Fm\^  of 
tlie  ohurebeB  of  W«ltb»m-ou-thc-Wold« 
and  Chadwell,  Iicicestershlce,  and  uf  Can- 
terbury Catlicdral ;  alB"  some  oiempliflca- 
tioiw  of  k'gal  timurea,  Ac- 
Mr.  NeviiiHon  laid  before  the  meeting 
a  very  beoutifbl  rubbing  iif  tlio  brosa  of 
J<ihn  Marljn,  a  judge  of  tlio  King's 
Utnch.  and  Anna,  his  wife,  in  Oraveney 
Cliurch,  Kent.  This  large  and  fine  bram 
mnipriaen  the  effigies  uf  tbc  judge  and  hii 
lady  heneikth  a  ri<'h  double  cann|>y>  The 
jiidigc  is  rcprescntod  in  his  official  rolics, 
with  a  coif  upon  bis  head  j  —judges  being 
originally  eccleainsUca,  wore  the  crnf  to 
cover  the  toiwuro.  His  feet  rest  upon  a 
lion ;  and  in  his  bands  hu  holds  a  heart 
inscribed  with  tbo  words  IIIU.  MCY. 
liio  lady  is  lialritod  in  a  kirtlo  nndor  a 
mantle,  and  hax  the  homed  head-dress  of 
tlu)  times.  Sbe  whs  the  diiugbtcr  and 
brirpss  of  John  Itoteler,  of  Ewell  Court, 
Ebi|-  She  sorvivi-d  tbc  judge,  wlio  died 
A.u.  1436,  and  abm  a  ■ccond  haaband, 
'llionias  Bar|!>^y,  Esq.,  and  died  A.u.  1468. 
In  the  sjniidrcls  of  the  Cnniipy,  between 
the  pinnacles  and  thu  tiniala,  were  four 
shields  of  amis :  of  Ihoie,  <mly  one  remains, 
and  bears  thu  arma  of  Duteln'  or  Butler  ■. 

Mr-  Oresley  produced  a  portion  of  a 
nionutnental  bnuo,  cotiwsting  of  the  re- 
pn'sentation  of  a  man  in  the  drcas  of  a 
civilian,  probably  of  the  lime  of  Elizn- 
be)h.  It  was  pitrebaHed  some  yiMn  ago 
at  an  auctioneer's  in  Uifbnl,  but  it  is  not 
knini'n  from  what  church  it  was  taken- 


Mr.  'DiompBoii  exhibited  the  n 
tri»  of  the  seal  of  Roger  Dyvett, 
Leicester.  Id  place  of  strict 
bearings,  it  has  his  merchant's 
shield  charged  with  a  cross,  and 
auDthcr  crow  with  a  banner. 

A  pa|)cr  was  read  by  Mr.  North 
"Leicestershire  Tokens  of  the  aer 
century,"  preceded  by  an  historii 
of  the  events  which  bave  led  to  tli 
abundance  of  small  current  onn 
early  as  1 102,  the  scarcity  of  sms 
H-aa  made  a  matter  of  public  a 
and  an  order  was  made  fhr  its  I 
drcBBod.  The  numerous  copper  c 
tiikens,  commonly  railed  N%rm 
keiu,  were  used  at  tliat  period  a 
luoiiey  among  the  poor.  King 
was  the  earliest  sovereign  who 
nnnagc  ol'  royal  copper  money 
sued ;  but  upon  the  overthrow  of 
power  at  the  Qreat  ItebcUion,  t! 
respecting  it  were  madi  null,  i 
viduals  look  upon  themselvca  t 
the  demand  in  thnr  own  immi 
calitics.  This  state  of  tilings  • 
during  part  of  the  reign  of  Ch 
until,  in  1672,  the  king's  coppei 
became  again  duly  anthoriicd, 
private  mints  were  discontinued. 

Mr-  North's  Catali^e  of  the  1 
Kliiro  Tokens  was  arrttTiged  in  t' 
hetical  order  of  the  iHllages  and 
the  county  where  they  were  cui 
illustrated  by  biographical  notice 
of  the  isaucra  of  them,  as  well  oi 
marks  u|ion  the  licraldry  (so  to  ci 
devices  atamjiod  t1iercu]ion.  At 
elusion,  Mr.  North  was  reqncsti 
nerve  his  paper  fbr  publication  i 
ciety'a  annual  volume,  if  it  should 
api)eBr  ilesirabte  to  introduce  it. 
meantime,  the  secretaries  would 
to  lie  favoured  with  the  loan  of  i 
of  Lciccstcrsliire  tokens,  with  s 
making  Mr.  North's  list  still  m 
plete. 

Mr.  Orcsley  read  a  deacriptio 
Iialily  the  moot  ancient  mansioi 
ccstcnibire,  accompanied  by  two 
it,  with  gronnd'plan  and  details 
Uiinington-on -thu- Heath,  in  the 
Ibstock.  In  tlie  time  of  King  Hi 
tlio  heitCM  of  WiUiam  do  Sot's,  oi 
ton,  nurried  Alexander  Villicrs,  c 
bv.  To  the  early  part  of  that  kli 
this  mansion  inny  lie  &irly  oaci 
consists  of  a  square  building,  wil 
projeeUng  buililinss  ftom  it  at 
(hi  tbo  ground.flour  was  the  kit 
store-room,  and  above  this  thi 
apartment    ordinarily    ocCDped 
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owner  and  his  family.  The  entrance  to 
the  mansion  led  into  this  upper  room,  and 
was  accessible  bv  means  of  an  external 
staircase,  probably  of  wood,  all  traces  of 
which  are  therelore  gone.  The  original 
windows  are  narrow  lancets,  with  plain 
and  trefoiled  heads,  while  others  are 
square -headed.  This  mansion  has  not  been 
noticed  by  recent  writers  upon  domestic 
arcliitecture.  The  views  of  it  mentioned 
alx)ve  will  appear  in  the  volume  of  the 
Anastatic  Di"awing  Society  for  1856. 

Committee-meetinff.  The  Rev.  J.  M. 
Gresley  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having 
been  read,  it  appeared  from  the  correspond- 
ence that  other  architectural  societies  had 
followed  the  course  adopted  by  the  Lei- 
cestershire Society,  and  withdrawn  from 
the  united  publication  of  an  annual  volume 
of  j)apers  and  transactions.  In  short, 
there  seems  to  be  a  general  impression  that 
the  societies  have  been  imposed  upon. 
Tlie  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
from  the  Rev.  Edward  TroUope  : — "  It  is 
proposed  by  the  honorary  acting  Secretary 
of  the  Lincoln  Diocesan  Architectural  So- 
ciety, to  publish  (entirely  on  his  own  ac- 
count) an  *  Illustrated  Handbook'  of  the 
excursions  intended  to  be  made  by  that 
Society,  in  comiection  with  others,  during 
the  <rrand  meeting  fixed  to  take  place  on 
the  2Gth  of  ^lay  next,  and  two  following 
days,  if  such  should  be  the  wish  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  its  members  as  to  secure 
the  proposer  from  any  serious  loss  to  him- 
self. Maps  of  the  two  days*  excursions  will 
be  given,  a  print  of  the  effigy  of  John, 
King  of  France,  taken  lately  from  his 
monument  at  St.  Denis,  and  as  many  others 
as  the  author  can  supply  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  copies  likely  to  be  required." 


BATH  PHILOSOPHICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  February  meeting  of  the  above 
Society,  the  Mayor,  Robert  Cook,  Esq., 
in  the  chair,  the  following  very  able  and 
interesting  paper  was  read  by  the  Rev. 
H.  M.  Scarth,  on  "Tlie  Course  of  the 
Wansdyke  through  Somerset,  and  the 
Eartliworks  and  Tumuli  adjoining  it :" — 

"  The  boundary  line  of  the  Wansdyke 
is  attributed  to  the  Belgae,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  overspread  the  south  of 
liritain  in  successive  wars  of  conquest, 
and  marked  each  accession  of  territory  by 
a  new  boundary  line. 

**  A  more  interesting  remnant  of  an- 
cient times  than  this  does  not  exist,  if  we 
view  it  winding  its  course  over  the  Wilt- 
shire Downs,  where  it  appears  in  its  pris- 
tine state,  attended  by  Imrrows  of  equally 
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deep  interest,  and  the  contents  of  which 
have  furnished  us  with  very  certain  data 
of  the  era  of  their  construction.  And, 
again,  if  we  view  it  entering  this  county 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath,  where, 
alas !  now  only  faint  traces  remain  of  its 
magnitude,  though  sufficient  to  guide  us 
in  delineating  its  course. 

"  Wansdyke  seems  to  have  been  the 
last  ftx)ntier  of  the  Belgic  province  in 
Britain.  Dr.  Guest,  the  Master  of  Caius 
College,  Cambridge,  has  given  some  valu- 
able notices  of  it  in  a  paper  published  by 
the  ArchEDological  Institute.  He  states 
that  this  magnificent  earthwork  reached 
from  the  Woodlands  of  Berkshire  to  the 
British  Channel.  The  conquests  it  was 
intended  to  include  seem  to  have  been, 
first,  the  Vale  of  Pewsey ;  secondly,  the 
mineral  district  of  the  Mendip  Hills ;  and 
thirdly,  the  country  lying  between  this 
range  and  the  river  Parret.  Ptolemy 
gives  us  Winchester,  Bath,  and  Hchester 
as  the  three  principal  towns  of  the  Belgic 
province.  Bath  is  just  without  the  Belgic 
boundary,  and  therefore  could  not  have 
been  a  Belgic  town,  but  the  Belgic  for- 
tress on  Hampton  Downy  which  lay  imme- 
diately above  the  Hot  Baths,  may,  pro- 
bably, have  led  the  geographer  into  the 
mistake.  See  'Archaeological  Journal,* 
No.  30,  July,  1851. 

"Wansdyke  traverses  the  whole  of 
Wilts  from  east  to  west,  and  enters  So- 
merset on  the  brow  of  Farley  Down,  cross- 
ing the  Avon  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  a  little 
beyond  the  village  of  Bathford,  between 
it  and  Warleigh,  on  the  property  of  D. 
Skrine,  Esq.,  where  it  can  be  distinctly 
traced  just  before  crossing  the  river.  The 
line  between  the  road  to  Warleigh-house 
and  the  river  is  marked  by  some  trees 
growing  on  the  vallum,  and  a  cattle-shed 
erected  on  it ;  while  the  foss  serves  as  a 
waggon -road  to  the  shed.  After  crossing 
the  river,  it  mounts  up  the  hill  called 
Hampton  Down,  and  forms  the  northern 
boundary  of  a  camp  there  situated.  Here 
the  construction  of  a  tram-road  (formed 
by  Ralph  Allen,  Esq.,  of  noted  memory), 
for  carrying  stone  from  his  quarries  to 
the  canal,  and  the  working  of  extensive 
quarries,  now  no  longer  in  use,  have  for 
a  space  obliterated  the  traces  of  the  bank 
and  ditch.  Some  inequalities  of  the  ground 
just  above  the  canal,  prolwibly,  however, 
indicate  its  course,  which  is  very  distinctly 
marked  all  along  the  north  and  west 
boundary  of  the  camp,  having,  as  is  always 
the  case  with  Wansdyke,  the  ditch  to  the 
north.  From  the  ancient  settlement  on 
Hampton  Down,  the  traces  of  it  have 
been  much  obliterated,  and  are  barely 
visible;  but  when  you  come  to  the  back 
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of  Prior  Park,  they  become  very  distinct 
in  a  grass  field  just  behind  the  house. 
With  very  careliil  examination,  and  aided 
by  a  friend  who  has  made  it  a  sulject  of 
diligent  study,  and  to  whose  exertions 
I  am  much  indebted,  I  think  I  have  been 
able  to  trace  its  course  from  Hampton 
Down  camp  across  the  arable  fields  and  a 
portion  of  Claverton  Down  (where  it 
crosses  the  road  to  Claverton,  and  the 
turnpike  road  to  the  *  Brass  Knocker  *), 
until  it  is  quite  lost  in  a  third  tillage-field, 
but  may  again  be  discerned  in  the  till:igo- 
field  at  the  back  of  IMor-park,  before  you 
come  to  the  stone-quarries,  which  have 
again  destroyed  its  continuity.  After  the 
grass-field  behind  IVior-park,  where  it  is 
very  distinctly  marked,  it  would  seem  to 
have  skirted  the  liead  of  the  Midford 
Valley,  and  is  again  to  bo  met  witli  just 
beyond  the  *  Cross  Keys*  public-house. 

"Sir  R.  Hoare  says  that  a  small  frag- 
ment of  the  dyke  was  visible  on  the  south- 
cast  side  of  the  great  road  leading  from 
Bath  to  Warminster,  in  which  the  *  Cross 
Keys*  public-house  is  situated,  as  if  Ixiaring 
along  the  north-east  side  of  the  valley 
towards  the  river.  1  have  more  than 
once  very  carefully  examined  this  point, 
and  cannot  satisfy  myself  that  this  exists 
at  present.  Tlie  ground  is  here  nmch 
broken,  and  although  a  wall  and  fence  run 
upon  a  somewhat  elevated  portion  of 
ground,  there  is  no  distinctive  mark  which 
would  enable  one  to  say  that  this  was  a 
l)ortion  of  Wansdyke.  I  fear  that  it« 
course  from  the  *  Cross  Keys*  to  I^ior-park 
must  be  left  to  conjecture,  and  we  must 
assign  to  it  the  probable  route  I  have 
mentioned. 

"  From  the  *  Cross  Keys*  puljlic-house  it 
can  be  traced  until  it  crosses  the  high-road 
from  Bath  to  liadstock  and  Wells  at  the 
Bumthouse  turnpike-gate,  where  it  nlso 
cuts  the  ancient  Fosse  road.  Here  it  is 
that  for  a  space  it  has  been  levelled  and 
reduced  to  the  size  of  an  ordinarj'  hedge- 
bank.  The  work  has,  however,  Btop]>ed 
after  a  field's  length,  and  the  pnwident 
farmer,  of  old  or  modem  times  (for  I  know 
not  to  what  period  to  assign  this  demo- 
lition) foinul  better  employment  for  his 
labourers.  The  portion  betwixt  the  *  Cross 
Keys'  to  within  a  field  u^ran  Bumthouse 
turnpike-gate  is  very  clearly  marked  by  a 
wall  running  on  the  top  of  it.  Very  dis- 
tinct traces  of  it  exist  in  the  valley  before 
you  enter  Breach- Wood  on  the 'way  to 
Englishc(mibe,  at  which  latter  place  it  is 
to  l>e  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  in 
Somersetshire,  and  it  appears  in  its  pris- 
tine condititm  in  a  field  or  two  just  bej'ond 
the  church.  It  is  visible  again  in  some 
pasture-lands  leading  to  Newton  Farm, 


but  in  the  pasture  adjoining  Newton  Farm 
is  lost.  From  hence  it  runs  direct  for  the 
fortress  of  Stantonbury,  and  forms  the 
north  rampart  of  that  hill-camp,  which  ii 
the  second  fortress  in  its  course  through 
Somersetshire. 

'*  Hence  it  may  be  traced  without  diffi- 
culty in  its  descent  to  Compton  Dando,  at 
its  entrance  into  which  village  it  pretenti 
a  bold  and  well-preserved  appearance.  It 
is  much  obliterated  in  the  district  betwixt 
Compton  Dando  and  Maesknoll,  but  it  may 
be  recognised  in  its  a])proach  to  that  emi- 
nence. As  it  ascends  the  side  of  it,  the 
foss  appears  in  a  waggon-road,  till  i1 
reaches  the  summit,  where  the  dyke  forma 
as  elsewhere,  the  northern  boundary  ol 
this,  the  third  camp  in  its  coune  througl 
Somersetshire. 

"From  this  camp  it  cannot  now  \h 
traced  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
although  Collinson,  in  his  'History  ol 
Somerset,'  has  pointed  out  its  course  until 
it  terminates  at  PortLshead,  in  the  Seven 
Sea.  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  was  able  to  discen 
sc'irce  any  vesti*;e  of  it  in  the  valuabU 
survey  which  he  caused  to  be  made,  an^ 
in  a  long  examination  which  I  made  ii 
company  with  a  friend,  a  most  indefatig 
able  investigator  of  ancient  earthworks, 
we  could  not  find  any  mark  of  its  formei 
existence. 

"  Mr.  Leman,  in  a  note  contained  in  hii 
copy  of  'Stukeley's  Itinera^,*  which  ht 
bequeathed  to  the  Bath  Literary  an«] 
Scientific  Institution,  with  other  valuabk 
works,  containing  his  annotations,  fixei 
the  tenninaticm  of  Wansdyke  at  Stok«!S< 
leigli  C'amp,  one  of  the  two  camps  whicb 
crown  the  precipice  above  the  Avon  on  tb< 
Somerset  side,  directly  opposite  the  Obscr 
vatory  at  Clifton.  (.)f  this  camp,  he  sayi 
— (after  describing  Bowre  Walk^  its  twii 
compamon  in  respect  to  situation,) — *  Tin 
second,  cidled  Stokeleigh  Camp,  has  btvn 
altered  by  the  Saxons,  being  the  licad  oi 
their  celebrated  Wansdyke.'  These  im< 
portant  works,  guarding  the  passage  oi 
the  Avon,  seem  to  fix  this  as  a  very  likcljf 
termination  for  the  Great  Belgicboandary- 
Inie.  The  camp  guarding  the  entrance 
and  the  port  of  Bristol  are  of  very  an^ 
cient,  but  of  very  different,  dates. 

"Bowre  Walls,  am  Mr.  Leman,  re- 
mains in  its  original  state,  and  exactly 
rcscmbU>s  the  fortified  port  of  Caractacua^ 
described  by  Tacitus : — '  Moutibus  ardiui) 
et  si  qua  clementer  aocedi  poterant*  in  ino< 
dum  valli  saxa  prsestruit;  et  prsBfluebal 
amnis  vado  incerto.' — Tac,  Amm,,  lii.  3& 
This  he  seems  to  consider  the  oldest  camp^ 
The  second,  called  Stokeslctgh,  he  resardi 
as  altered  at  a  later  period;  and  the  Uiir^ 
on  the  Gloucester  side,  on  Clifton  Down, 
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retains  its  ancient  British  rampart,  with  a 
Roman  camp  within  it.  We  may  conjec- 
ture these  camps  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Avon  to  be  fortresses  of  independent 
and  rival  tribes,  the  Belgso  and  Dobuni, 
and  posts  of  observation.  These,  then,  are 
the  vestiges  which  exist  in  Somersetshire 
of  this  very  extraordinary  earthwork,  which 
must  ever  be  an  object  of  the  greatest  in- ' 
terest  to  the  lover  of  antiquity. 

"It  is  worthy  of  remark  tliat,  after 
Wansdyke  reaches  the  top  of  Farley  Down, 
and  continues  its  course  through  Wiltshire 
towards  Marlborough,  there  are  very  strong 
evidences  of  its  having  been  adapted  by 
the  Romans  to  the  purpose  of  a  roiuL  In 
confirmation  of  this  suppontion,  quotations 
were  given  from  the  writings  of  Sir  R.  C. 
Hoare,  Mr.  Leman,  and  Dr.  Stukeley. 

"At  Maesknoll,  sajs  Sir  Richard,  we 
stand  for  the  first  time  on  certain  ground 
with  regard  to  Wansdyke,  for  hitherto  in 
our  progress  from  the  Severn  eastward, 
wo  have  been  obliged  to  place  more  de- 
pendence on  report  than  on  existing  proof. 

"  Sir  Richard  then  traces  it  with  great 
success,  (and  his  great  accuracy  I  have  for 
the  most  pai-t  personally  verified,)  and  he 
particularly  notices  the  fortresses  upon  it. 
Sir  Richard  does  not  doubt  that  the  camp 
at  Stantonbury  was  an  appendage  to  the 
dyke,  not  the  dyke  to  the  camp ;  and  this, 
I  think,  may  be  said  also  of  Hampton 
Down  camp,  and  probably  of  Maesknoll. 
Tlie  dyke  seems  to  have  been  anterior  to 
all  these  in  its  formation,  and  they  were, 
probably,  afterwards  added  to  strengthen 
it.  They  were,  no  doubt,  a  chain  of 
boundary  camps,  drawn,  probably,  much 
upon  the  same  system  as  those  along  the 
wall  of  Hadrian,  between  Carlisle  and 
Newcastle,  only  much  older,  and  also, 
probably,  afterwards  occupied  in  the  Saxon 
period.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  valley  through  which 
flows  the  Avon,  there  are  fortresses  nearly 
similar  in  their  construction  upon  the  hills 
opposite.  Thus,  if  the  Belg^  guarded 
their  line  of  territory  by  the  forts  along 
Wansdyke,  the  Dobuni  had  also  their 
camps  of  observation  and  forts  of  occa- 
pation  facing  them,  and  at  a  convenient 
distance,  and  just  within  their  own  terri- 
tory. The  camp  on  Clifton  Down  is  op- 
posite the  camps  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  Maesknoll  and  Stantonbury  can 
easily  be  watched  from  a  large  camp 
formed  at  the  extremity  of  lAnsdown, 
overlooking  North  Stoke;  and  Hampton 
Down  again  is  checked  by  an  earthwork 
on  Ijittle  Salisbury.  It  is  instructive, 
therefore,  to  sec  how  carefully  each  fron- 
tier was  guanled;  and  we  have,  from 
noting  this,  a  more  exalted  idea  of  their 


system  of  war^Eure  and  defence  in  those 
early  times." 

In  conclusion,  some  observations  were 
oficred  as  to  the  date  of  the  Wansdyke, 
and  evidence  adduced  of  its  very  early 
orig^  but  no  precise  date  could  be  ar- 
rived at. 


KiLKBininr  and  sorxH-icAST  of  nuELA2n> 

ASOHJBOLOGIOAIi  SOOIBTY. 

The  March  meeting  of  the  Society  was 
held  in  the  Assembly-rooms  March  18,  the 
Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Ossory,  President 
of  the  Society,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  O.  Robertson  brought  up  the  ac- 
counts of  the  past  year,  which  he  and  Mr. 
P.  O  *  Callaghan  had  audited,  exhibiting, — 
receipts,  jS429  78.  3d. ;  expenditure,  £350 
lOs.  5d.;  leaving  a  balance  in  Treasurer's 
hands  of  iS78  168.  lOd. 

The  acting  Treasurer  stated  that  the 
special  fund  for  the  repair  of  Jerpoint 
Abbey  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  their 
accounts  for  1856,  as  the  general  funds  had 
been  called  on  in  that  year  to  bear  a  por- 
tion of  the  expense.  The  special  fund  had 
been  contributed,  and  the  greater  portion  of 
the  money  expended,  in  the  years  1853  and 
1854. 

Mr.  Edward  Fitzgerald,  the  efficient  local 
Secretary  of  the  Society  at  Youghal,  sent 
the  following: — 

**  A  couple  of  weeks  since,  in  company  of 
a  few  friends,  the  ruins  of  the  Dominican 
Friary  or  North  Abbey  here  was  visited. 
After  a  brief  perambulation  through  the 
grounds,  we  observed  a  mutilated  lump  of 
fight  freestone,  about  three  feet  in  length, 
lying  at  the  east  end  of  the  ruins ;  on  in- 
spection, we  perceived  several  traces  of 
waved  sculpture  on  it,  which  proved,  after 
closer  examination,  to  be  mail  and  plate 
armour,  and  that  the  stone  before  ut  was 
the  mutilated  remains  of  the  trunk  of  a 
statue;  the  mail-armour  shewing  on  the 
under  part  of  the  abdomen,  the  plate  over- 
lapping it,  and  passing  down  the  upper 
portion  of  the  thighs,  which  remain.  From 
the  large  proportion  which  the  plate-armour 
bore  to  the  mail,  we  were  able  to  pronounce 
it  to  date  in  the  fifteenth  century.  A  few 
years  ago,  in  making  some  researches  and 
measurements  at  this  abbey  with  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Hajrmen,  we  were  informed  by  the 
sexton  that  in  digging  a  grave  he  came 
on  a  statue,  in  stone,  of  a  man  in  armour 
with  a  sword  by  his  side;  we  begged  him,  if 
he  ever  came  on  it  again,  to  let  us  know, 
that  we  might  have  it  taken  up ;  this,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  he  has  now  grossly  neglected, 
as,  on  making  inquiry  of  him  aiter  the  lata 
discovery,  he  said,  in  making  the  grave, 
they  were  in  such  a  hurry  with  him,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  break  it   up  with  « 
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crowbar.  On  inquiry  after  the  other  frag- 
ments of  it,  he  said  there  was  a  horse-load 
of  it  taken  away  by  women  for  **  freestone ;" 
Le.  to  break  up  for  scouring  purposes. 

Dr.  O*  Donovan  sent  a  curious  letter 
written  by  Sir  Charles  0' Carroll  to  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Lord  Mount- 
joy,  in  \595.  It  throws  considerable  light 
on  the  ancient  boundaries  of  Ormonde  and 
other  districts  in  Munster,  and  will  form  an 
important  contriburion  to  Irish  topography. 

The  Rev.  J.  0*Hanlon  contributed  a  con- 
tinuation of  his  account  of  the  materials  of 
Irish  County  History,  laid  up  in  the  Irish 
Ordnance  Survey  Office,  in  the  Phocnix- 
park,  Dublin. 

The  Rev.  Constantine  Cosgrave  for- 
warded a  sketch  of  Ballvmote  Castle,  made 
by  a  lady,  Mrs.  MacDermott,  and  some 
particulars  concerning  the  history  of  that 
pile. 

Mr.  Edward  Fitzgerald  contributed  a 
paper,  termed  "Jottings  on  Archoeolopy," 
being  his  second  contribution  of  the  kind  to 
the  Society's  Journal. 


Mr.  W.  Williams,  of  Dungar 
ardent  student  of  Irish  Ogham  lit 
sent  an  elaborate  paper,  entitled  " 
Readings;  with  an  account  of  an 
Monument  recently  discovered  in  tl 
of  the  Church  of  Kilrush,  near  Due 
in  the  county  of  Waterford  ;*'  towi 
illustration  of  which  Mr.  Williama 
buted  a  large  number  of  woodcuts. 

Mr.  Daniel  MacCarthy  sent  an 
t.int  contribution  from  the  Stat< 
Office,  being  the  correspondence  re 
the  elopement  of  Sir  Henry  Bagnal 
with  the  famous  Hugh  O'Neill, 
Tyrone.  A  deadly  feud  between  i 
chieftain  and  the  English  marshal 
result,  and  the  mutual  hate  of  the 
was  only  quenched  in  the  blood  of 
at  the  Blackwater.  The  latter  in 
historical  event  has  had  much  n 
thrown  on  it  by  the  paper  contril 
Mr.  MacCarthy  to  the  January  pai 
Journal,  and  now  in  the  hands  of  n 

The    meeting    adjourned    to    t 
Wednesday  in  May. 
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HISTOmCAL  AjS^D  MISCELLANEOUS  REVIEWS. 


Ph<jsnicia.  Hy  John  Kkn'bick,  M.A., 
(London :  Fellowes.)  —  When  the  vast 
ruins  of  Ejrypt  and  Assyria  were  being 
explored  by  men  who  had  set  out  from 
this  coiuitry  lor  tlie  purpose  of  widening 
the  seoiw  of  knowledge  with  regard  to 
Eastern  antiquities,  the  discovery  of  a  few 
vases  and  imjdcuients  of  bronze  gave  birth 
to  the  pleaiiing  reflection,  that  probably 
the  tin  used  in  the  composition  of  that 
alloy  was  cjirried  by  the  IMuenieian  tra- 
ders from  the  shores  of  Britain  itself; 
and  that  thus  the  metal  which  was  dug 
thousands  of  years  ago  from  the  mines  of 
Cornwall,  was  again  sent  back,  as  it  were, 
from  tlie  hands  of  some  ancient  artist, 
to  swell  the  list  of  treasures  alreiuly  eol- 
lecte<l  in  our  museums.  Whether  the 
material  so  found  be  really  the  produce  of 
our  own  islen,  or  whether,  as  is  equally 
jirobable,  it  was  brought  iroin  Banea  and 
the  ])cninsula  of  Malay,  certain  it  is  that 
an  actual  trade  was  carried  on  ages  upon 
ages  ago  between  the  merchants  of  Phoe- 
nicia and  the  semi-barbarou.s  inhabitants 
of  the  south-west  of  England. 

That  country,  then,  which,  as  far  as  wo 
know,  was  the  iirst  to  have  any  dealings 
with  our  owii,  the  first  to  extend  com- 
merce and  to  i)hmt  colonics,  and  lastly, 
the  home  from  which  came  the  race  that 
so  long  and  fiercely  contended  with  Rome 
for  supreme  dominion,  should  naturally  be 


an  object  of  no  slight  interest  1 
who  carry  back  their  researches 
of  remote  antiquity.  With  mu 
sure,  therefore,  have  wo  gone 
this  book,  of  which  the  author,  ] 
rick,  is  alrea<1y  well  known  ns 
produced  other  works  of  a  kin< 
turc. 

llie  early  origin  of  the  Phocn 
a  subject  on  which  has  been  spe 
learned  argument.  It  is  a  quetfti 
ther  they  were  indigenous,  so  to  » 
the  couiitrv  in  which  we  find  then 
from  the  most  remote  times,  or  ' 
as  is  asserted  by  Herodotus  ami 
they  immigrated  into  Syria  fire 
country  bordering  on  the  Indiai 
llie  former  of  these  authorities, 
very  commencement  of  his  histc 
us  that  they  had  migrated  fh)m 
thruMin  sea,  which  we  must  nndei 
C(nnprising  the  Ittnl  Sea,  the  Pers 
and  the  Ray  of  Rcngal :  this  stat 
again  re])eatod  in  his  seventh  b 
there  foundeil  uinm  their  own  ti 
(wy  avTol  \tyov(ri).  Tlic  go<^rrap] 
tions  two  islands  in  the  Persian  Ga 
and  Auadus,  on  which  there  were 
similar  to  those  of  the  Phoeniciaii 
which  the  inhabitants  pointed  t 
lands  bearing  the  same  name  in 
diterranean,  as  being  their  own 
The    opposite    view     to    this    k 
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strengthened  by  the  weight  attached  to 
such  names  as  Bochart,  Hceren,  and  Nie- 
bulir ;  and  Movens,  a  more  recent  writer 
on  Phoenician  history,  has  appealed  to  the 
silent  testimony  afforded  by  the  Scriptures, 
in  which  there  is  no  mention  made  of  any 
such  immigration.  Without  pretending 
to  give  an  opinion  on  a  point  which  must 
of  necessity  be  beset  with  so  many  diflBcul- 
tics,  we  will  merely  remark  that  it  ap- 
pears  to  be  a  question  of  positive  and 
negative  evidence.  While  the  former 
seems  decidedly  to  favour  the  idea  of  an 
immigration,  the  latter  tends  much  to 
confirm  a  contrary  assumption. 

However  this  may  be,  it  b  agreed  on 
all  hands  that  the  Phccnicians  were  a 
branch  of  the  Semitic  or  Aramaean  race. 
True  it  is  that  the  Canaanites,  from  whom 
they  sprang,  are  classed  in  the  Bible 
auiongst  the  descendants  of  Ham ;  but  the 
following  passage  from  Mr.  Kenrick's  book, 
we  think,  satisfactorily  clears  up  this  diffi- 
culty : — 

*'  By  placing  Canaan  among  the  sons  of  Ham, 
with  the  Ethiopians,  Egyptians,  and  Maurita- 
nians  (Cush,  Mizraim,  and  Phut),  the  aathor  of 
the  ethnological  sketch  in  Genesis  evidently  de- 
signed to  reckon  the  Canaanites  among  those  na- 
tioHH  whose  adust  complexion  indicated  a  more 
southern  climate  than  that  of  the  Israelites  them- 
selves, whose  progenitors  were  natives  of  northern 
Mesopotamia.  The  di£BcuIty  which  has  been 
felt  in  admitting  that  the  Canaanities  belonged 
to  the  race  of  Ham,  while  their  language  proved 
their  affinity  to  nations  descended  fh>m  Shem. 
Tanlshcs  when  we  observe  that  colour,  and  not 
lanfTuage,  was  the  principle  of  classification.  The 
narrative  of  Genesis  implies  this.  '  There,'  it  is 
said,  *  are  the  sons  of  Ilam  after  their  fiEunilies, 
after  their  ton^ues^  in  their  countries  and  in 
their  nations,'  mdicating  thut  varieties  of  lan- 
guage prevailed  among  them.  In  our  modem  eth- 
nology, the  fair  German,  the  duskv  Persian,  and 
the  swarthy  Indian  are  classed  under  one  family, 
from  similarity  of  language,  though  one  belongs 
to  the  defendants  of  Japbcth,  and  the  other  of 
Ham ;  where  colour  was  adopted  as  the  principle 
of  classification,  diversity  of^  language  would  in 
the  same  way  be  overlooked.  Even  supposing 
that  the  Phoenicians,  when  they  migrated,  tpokt 
a  dialect  more  Arabic  than  Hebrew,  they  may  in 
the  course  of  time  have  adopted  that  of  the 
cotintry.  The  progenitors  of  the  Jews  must  have 
spoken  Syriac,  not  Hebrew ;  that  is,  Caaaanitic.** 
—(pp.  48,  49.) 

It  must  be  admitted  that  language  is  a 
far  safer  criterion  by  which  to  be  guided 
in  tbe  classificaticm  of  different  races  than 
mere  colour,  which  is  of  course  liable  to  be 
affected  by  a  variety  of  external  circum- 
stances. 

The  great  Semitic  branch  of  languages 
has  been  divided  by  Gesenius  into  three 
heads — the  Arabic,  the  Syriac  or  Chaldee, 
and  the  Hebrew.  With  the  last  of  these 
is  the  Punic  most  closely  connected.  The 
principal  sources  from  which  we  are  en- 
abled to  form  the  Phoenician  alphabet, 
arc  the  monuments  and  coins  fbimd  in 
Athens  and  the  islands  of  tha  Mediter- 


ranean. But  in  addition  to  these,  the 
celebrated  tablet  discovered  at  Marseillee 
in  the  year  1845,  has  furnished  us  with 
a  most  excellent  specimen  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian language  The  writing  on  this 
tablet  is  a  list  of  prices  to  be  paid  for 
certain  sacrificial  victims;  and  out  of 
ninety-four  words,  no  less  than  seventy- 
four  can  be  met  with  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

At  the  end  of  his  book,  Mr.  Kenrick 
has  supplied  a  table  of  the  Phosnician, 
early  Hebrew,  and  early  Greek  characters^ 
in  parallel  columns :  a  glance  down  these 
suffices  to  point  out  the  striking  resem- 
blance between  the  letters  of  the  three 
^^uages,  and  more  particularly  between 
those  of  the  two  former ;  a  more  car^bl 
inspection  will  leave  but  little  doabt  in, 
our  minds  that  both  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Greek  owe  their  origin  to  the  PhoBuician* 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  in  spite  of 
the  impress  thus  stamped  on  the  form 
assumed  by  the  language  of  Greece,  and 
consequentiiy  of  Rome  iQso,  and  notwith- 
standing the  vast  influence  that  most  have 
been  exercised  by  the  Phoenicians  on  the 
islands  and  shores  of  the  McditerraDean 
by  means  of  their  colonies  and  commerce, 
scarce  a  single  vestige  remains  to  us  of 
that  literature  which  they  seem  to  have 
once  possessed. 

On  this  subject  we  have  the  following 
passage: — 

**The  literatnre  of  Phoonieia  in  its  oriffioal 
form  has  wholly  perished,  and  little  has  been 
preserved  through  the  medium  of  Greek  transla- 
tion. Its  oldest  produetions  appear  to  have  been 
philosophical  and  theogooicaC  and  the  Greeks 
attributed  to  Sanchoniatho  and  Mochas  an  anti* 

auity  far  surpassing  that  of  their  own  oldest 
teratnre.  The  language  in  wbioh  tbeee  autbon 
are  q)oken  of  by  Athenfleos  and  otbcfs,  might 
lead  us  to  suppoee  that  tiieir  writings  were  bi^o* 
rical ;  but  all  that  has  been  preserved  of  them 
is  phUoeophical  or  tbeologiesL  The  other  histo- 
rians of  PhoBnicia  are  all  known  to  us  under  Greek 
names,— Theodotos,  Hypderates,  Pbflostratiis, 
Dius,  Menander,  Uirranymas,  a  native  of  Egvpt, 
and  prefect  of  Syria  under  Antigonos ;  and  as 
they  had  introduced  into  their  birtory  tiM  carry- 
ing  off  of  Eurona,  and  the  visit  of  Menelaus,  it  Is 
evident  that,  ukt  the  Persian  historian  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,  they  bad  mixed  Greek 
legends  with  the  native  authorities.  What  we 
know  of  thehr  contents  has  been  preserved  to  ns 
by  the  drcumstanoe  that  tiieir  testimony  was 
found  valuable  to  the  Jewish  and  Christian  apo- 
logists for  confirming  the  authority  of  Seriptinre. 
They  appear  to  have  been  founded  on  aathentis 
pubuc  doeiunents,  preserved  at  Sidon,  Tyre^  and 
the  other  principal  dties,  and  probably  not  mueh 
inferior  in  age  to  the  historical  Uteratureof  the 
Jews,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pentateoeh. 
Thehr  loss  is  deeply  to  be  deplored,  as  having 
made  the  history  of  Phccnida  a  blank  for  many 
centuries,  and  deprived  those  who  originated  or 
difhised  the  invention  of  letters  of  toe  beneit 
which  states  of  mudi  leas  inmortanee  have  derived 
turn  it'*— (pp.  16S— 170). 

We  nuj  M  well  here  notioe  tlM  ik^  thai 
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whatever  PhoBnician  antiquities  we  possess 
have  been  obtained  from  her  colonies,  and 
not  from  Phoenicia  herself:  but,  without 
being  quite  so  sanguine  as  is  Mr.  Kenrick 
in  this  respect,  we  nevertheless  hope  that 
whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine 
carefully  the  sites  of  the  ancient  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  will  not  alt<^ether  fail  of  reaping 
fruits  that  will  amply  repay  him  for  so  la- 
borious a  task. 

But  if  the  literature  of  Phccnicia  is 
wholly  wanting,  and  if  her  monuments  in 
stone  and  in  brass  are  but  thinly  scattered, 
she  has  by  no  means  receded  from  history 
without  leaving  many  and  lasting  foot- 
prints on  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
world  as  it  was  anciently  known.  From 
the  outlet  of  the  Propontis  to  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules  it  is  easy  to  trace  a  succession 
of  Phoenician  colonies :  Euboca  and  Samo- 
thrace,  Crete,  'Malta,  and  Sicily  were  all 
in  turn  more  or  less  occupied  by  the  mer- 
chants of  Tyre ;  and  it  is  needless  to  point 
to  the  mighty  Carthage  as  a  proof  of  the 
grandeur  and  importance  to  which  an  off- 
shoot of  this  Eastern  community  might 
nltimatoly  attain. 

A  large  portion  of  the  book  before  us  is 
devoted  to  a  consideration  of  these  colo- 
nies, as  forming  the  most  important  fea- 
ture in  Phoenician  history ;  and  the  subject 
is  divided  by  Mr.  Kenrick  into  four  sec- 
tions, each  of  which,  in  turn,  meets  with 
fecial  attention : — 

I  *•  The  progress  of  then-  discoveriea  and  settle- 
ments natiirally  divides  itself  into  three  succes- 
sive eras,  determine<l  by  the  conformation  of  the 
Mediterranean  basin,  which  bears  traces  of  a 
subdivision  into  three  smaller  basins.  The  most 
eastern  of  these,  extending  from  the  coast  of 
SjTia,  and  including  the  j^-Igean  and  the  Euxine, 
has  its  western  limit  defined  by  the  promontory 
of  Malea  and  the  island  of  Crete  on  the  European 
side,  and  the  projection  of  Cyrenaica  on  the 
African ;  leaving  an  interval  of  170  miles.  The 
second  has  a  sail  narrower  inlet  from  the  west, 
its  boundaries,  Lilybaeum  in  Sicily,  and  the  Her- 
mcDan  promontory  near  Carthage,  being  only 
forty-eight  miles  distant  from  each  other.  The 
third  is  that  which  is  entered  from  the  ocean 
til  rough  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and,  ascending 
to  the  north  along  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Gaul, 
returns  by  those  of  Italy  and  Sicfly  to  meet  the 
projection  of  Africa. 

*•  The  settlements  of  the  Phoenicians  within  the 
first  and  second  of  these  baxins  hare  no  definite 
chronology;  they  are  attested  only  by  mythic 
legends  and  traces  of  early  communication.  We 
know,  however,  that  they  were  expelled  from  the 
islands  of  the  J£gcan  by  Slinoe,  three  generations 
before  the  Trojan  war.  From  the  story  of  Die- 
dalus  we  may  infer  that,  when  driven  tram  the 
itlgean,  they  transferred  their  settlements  to  Sicily. 
Their  voyages  to  the  south  of  Spain  must  have 
preceded  the  foundation  of  Oades.  as  Tartersus  is 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  We  shall  en- 
deavour to  trace  their  course  from  east  to  w.  st 
in  Asia  and  Europe,  according  to  the  three  great 
di>'i8ionH  of  the  Mediterranean  which  we  have 

gointed  out.  From  the  coast  of  Phoenicia  to  the 
traits  of  Gibraltar  is  a  distance  of  thhty  degrees 
of  longitude ;  but  the  Straiu  were  by  no  means 
the  weetem  limit  of  their  colonies  and  trading 


settlements,  and  those  on  the  northeni  coaet  < 
Africa  were  of  such  high  importance  as  to  claii 
separate  consideration." 

We  have  only  been  able  to  touch  npo 
the  origin,  language,  and  colonies  of  tl 
Phoenicians.  The  latter  part  of  the  Tolam 
b  taken  up  with  the  history  of  the  peop] 
from  the  most  ancient  times  to  the  coi 
quest  of  Syria,  by  Selim  I.,  in  1516;  en 
bracing,  in  round  numbers,  a  period  of  aboc 
8,000  years.  In  this  the  subject  seems  t 
have  suffered  under  no  lack  of  pains  o 
the  part  of  Mr.  Kenrick,  who  has  given  t 
his  readers  all  the  advantages  of  detai 
and  minuteness.  A  history  such  as  ths 
of  Phoenicia,  although  perhaps  of  seconc 
rate  unportance,  cannot  be  wholly  desti 
tute  of  the  interest  with  which  we  mui 
look  buck  upon  a  state  that  had  at  on 
time  reached  the  summit  of  commercii 
grandeur,  and  therefore  think  that  th 
author  deserves  much  pruse  for  the  tim 
and  pains  he  has  given  to  these  researchei 

Disputed  Questions  of  Ancient  Cfeogra 
phif.  By  William  Martin  Leake,  F.R.g 
(London:  Murray). — Mr.  Leake*s  book  i 
a  running  commentary  on  the  well-knowi 
"  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Qcog^ 
phy"  of  Dr.  Smith,  to  whom  the  remark 
contained  in  it  are  addressed,  as  '*  sogges 
tive  of  the  propriety  of  his  reconsidenni 
a  few  of  the  articles,  with  a  view  to  i 
second  edition  of  his  Dictionary."  In  th< 
very  first  page  we  are  plunged  into  thi 
question,  so  often  discussed,  but  not  thi 
less  interesting  each  time  it  is  brought 
under  consideration,  as  to  whether  thi 
continent  of  Africa  was  circnmnavigiitec 
by  the  Phoenicians  in  the  seventh  cen 
tury  B.C. 

As  far  as  our  opinion  is  oonoemed,  w< 
sec  no  very  strong  reasons  for  rejecting 
the  story  as  told  by  Herodotus;  and  al 
though  the  celebrated  voyage  of  Vasoo  d 
Gama  is  said  by  Dr.  Robertson  to  haTi 
been,  up  to  that  time,  "  the  longest  cvci 
made  since  the  invention  of  navigation,' 
we  are  inclined  to  entertain  the  notioi 
that  the  feat  of  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  was  performed  when  the  country  ol 
Columbus  was  as  yet  the  abode  of  nndri' 
lized  barbarians.  However,  the  reality  ol 
this  voyage  is  doubted  in  the  article  on 
Egypt  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary,  althongli 
its  mere  possibility  has  been  clearly  esta- 
blished by  Major  Kennel,  in  his  eaay  on 
the  Geography  of  Herodotus. 

We  feel  bound  to  notice  the  foUowing 
passage  from  Mr.  Leake's  observations  oo 
the  subject : — 

**  If  the  experiment  of  drcnmnavigmtfaif  Aftlea 
had  ever  been  succetsfblly  tried,  one  camiot  con- 
ceive that  it  should  have  been  bo  enttrdv  Ibr- 
gotten  in  Egypt,  that  ths  gcogr^hcrs  orPtoto- 
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maic  and  subs  qnent  times  were  not  agreed  in 
opinion  vrhethcr  Africa  was  or  waa  not  a  penin- 
sula."—(p.  7.) 

The  weight  of  this  objection  is,  we  must 
confeBs,  altogether  lost  upon  us.  The  fact 
that  Herodotus  mentions  the  supposed 
voyage  proves  that  it  was  spoken  of  in 
Egypt  at  least  as  late  as  the  ftfth  century 
B.C.;  that  is,  some  200 years  after  the  event 
is  said  to  have  taken  place.  Thus,  that 
the  tradition  of  the  voyage,  whether  true 
or  untrue,  had  for  some  time  a  real  ex- 
istence it  cannot  be  doubted ;  and  even  if 
Mr.  Leake  could  satisfactorily  shew  that 
in  the  time  of  the  geographer  Ptolemy  all 
memory  of  it  was  lost,  we  cannot  under- 
stand how  this  would  shake  any  one  in 
his  belief  of  the  story.  Unless  it  can  be 
proved  that  the  tradition  never  at  any 
time  existed — which  is,  of  course,  impos- 
sible— the  objection  of  this  negative  testi- 
mony must  be  totally  invalid. 

llie  next  subject  that  is  discussed,  at 
some  length  and  with  no  small  attention 
t<>  minutia},  b  the  site  of  ancient  Ilium. 
Those  who  have  read  the  Travels  of  Dr. 
Clarke  will  probably  recollect  that  be 
enters  into  this  matter  with  very  consi- 
derable detail  But  although  to  scholars 
the  question  whether  old  and  new  Ilium 
occupied  the  same  site  or  not,  may  pre- 
sent muny  features  of  interest,  to  the  ge- 
nenil  reader  it  is  but  of  little  importance. 

The  volume  concludes  with  a  very  use- 
ful essay  "  on  the  Greek  Stade  as  a  linear 
measure,''  being  a  piper  originally  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Geo- 
gra})hical  Society. 

We  recommend  Mr.  Leake's  "Obser- 
vations" to  all  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
consulting  the  book  to  which  they  bear 
reference,  as  being  calculated  to  render 
them  much  assistance  in  forming  their 
opinions  on  many  vex(Ua  queutiones  of 
ancient  topography. 


such  as  that  served  ap  by  oar  great  bisto* 
rian  in  his  character  of  bard. 

Qqite  half  the  volume,  however,  is  g^ven 
to  Robert  Bums, — and  well  given,  in  every 
sense.  Had  Bums,  looking  rorwards  on  hi* 
death-bed,  had  to  choose  a  champion  from 
amongst  his  own  nation,  surely  John  Wil- 
son is  the  very  man  whom  he  would  have 
named.  Amidst  a  great  deal  essentially 
unlike,  there  were  ^ween  the  two  men 
some  points  of  peculiar  resemblance.  There 
was  tiie  same  broad  humour  in  both,  and 
the  same  exquisite  pathoe,  and  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  both — so  tender  as  these  pro- 
ductions are — ^there  is  perceptible  the  same 
curious,  almost  indescribable,  effect  from 
the  influence  of  vigorous  physical  develop- 
ment ;  the  genins  of  both,  too,  was  re- 
markably dissimilar  to  that  of  the  gfeoe- 
rality  of  their  countrymen.  We  are  not 
surprised  at  Wilson's  rapturous  love  ftnr 
Bums ;  nor  that  he  should  surpass  himself 
in  this  essay  on  the  great  poefs  genius 
and  character. 


Essays,  Critical  and  Imaginative,  By 
PiioFESSOB  Wilson.  Vol.  III.  (Edinburgh 
and  London :  Blackwood  and  Sons.) — TUs 
volume  is  a  very  rich  one.  There  is  a  long 
paper — in  the  same  old  delightful  style  A 
"Streams"  and  "Old  North  and  Young 
North" — called  "Christopher  on  Ck>Ion- 
say,"  in  which  the  Professor  relates  his 
feats  in  equestrianism ;  there  is  an  article 
of  criticism  on  Coleridge ;  and  there  is  % 
long  review  of  Macaulay's  "  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome,"  which,  as  might  have  been  guessed, 
were  a  sort  of  poetry  very  mudi  after 
Cliristopher's  own  heiurt:  it  was  a  treat 
to  him,  after  the  milk-and-honey  regale 
offered  by  his  "  friends,  the  Toong  Po^** 
to  seat  himself  to  a  meal  of  meat  and  wine^ 


The  Annals  of  England :  an  Epitome 
of  English  Sistorg,  from  cotemporarg 
Writers,  the  Soils  ofFarUwmenJt,  and  other 
Public  Records,  (London :  J.  H.  and  J, 
Parker.  3  vols.,  fcap.8vo.) — Independentiy 
of  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  which  are  con- 
siderable, this  work  has  an  especial  daim 
upon  our  attention,  as  exhibiting  the  re* 
suits  of  a  mrstematic  attempt  to  carry  out 
a  gpreat  pnnciple;  the  duty,  namely,  of 
resorting  to  original  authorities.  Its  pe- 
culiar character,  and  its  peculiar  merit,  is 
this,  that  it  presents  to  the  reader  a  catena^ 
so  to  speak,  collected  from  the  most  eredi- 
ble  historians  and  historical  docomenti^ 
arranged  chronologically,  connected  by  a 
thread  of  narrativo,  and  illustrated  by 
biographical  notes.  The  whole  is.  pat  to- 
gc&er  with  skill  and  taste,  and  the  result 
is  a  readable  and  a  quotable  synopsis  of 
the  History  of  England.  If  we  could  wish 
any  alteration,  it  would  be  that  the  ori- 
ginal historical  matter  had  prepoodecated 
even  more  decidedly  than  it  does  over  that 
which  may  be  termed  supplementary;  bat 
we  gladly  accept  it  as  it  is,  and  have  no 
hesitation  in  di-scribing  it  as  an  excellent 
idea  very  creditably  earned  oat.  And  it 
has  this  one  great  merit — It  reconmiendB 
itself  to  one's  common  sense.  We  wish  to 
understand  the  history  of  our  country.  We 
read  of  the  Roman  mvasion,  and  we  are 
referred  to  Casar.  We  read  of  the  Sazom^ 
and  we  are  referred  to  Bede  and  the  Chro- 
nicle. We  read  of  the  Normans^  and  we 
are  referred  to  Malmesbnry.  Why  not  at 
<moe  read  Csssar,  and  the  Saxon  Chronide^ 
and  Bede^ and  Malmesbory  f  Theaoswer 
ptobal^J  would  be^that  tbe  thing  is  not 
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to  be  done ;  that  it  would  be  a  great  bore ; 
that  it  would  cost  a  world  of  trouble  and  a 
mint  of  money  to  get  these  old  historians 
and  black-letter  authorities ;  and  that 
wlien  we  have  got  them,  we  should  per- 
haps encounter  some  difficulty  in  under- 
stancUng  them.  Now  the  author  and  the 
publisher  who  help  us  over  these  difficul- 
ties, who  give  us  the  extract*  which  we 
wish  to  examine  in  a  reasonable  compass 
and  at  a  moderate  cost,  are  public  bene- 
fectors,  and  deserve  the  thanks  and  the 
encouragement  of  the  public.  We  offiir 
them  our  share  of  the  former,  and  we  are 
persuaded  that  a  substantial  proportion  of 
the  latter  will  not  be  wanting. 

The  Hisforical  Magazine;  and  Kofes 
and  Queries  concerning  ihe  Antiquities, 
Mhttory^  and  Biofjraphy  of  America, 
(Boston,  U.  S. :  C.  U.  Richardson.  Lon- 
don :  John  Russell  Smith.  4to.) — Our 
Transatlantic  brethren  have  ever  exhi- 
bited a  most  pniiseworthy  and  patriotic 
zeal  in  cultivating  the  history  of  the  re- 
spective States  of  the  Union.  Tljey  have 
their  Historical  and  Anticjuarian  socrieties, 
and  Gencalc^ical  and  Topographical  so- 
cieties: these  are  of  a  public  character. 
Tliere  are  also  im])ortant  private  libraries, 
containing  everything  that  can  be  ])ro. 
cured  relating  to  the  history  of  the  United 
States; — amongst  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  may  Ik*  instancetl  the  cohxsal 
collection  of  works  on  American  History 
collected  by  Mr.  Peter  Force,  of  Wash- 
ington, and  that  of  Mr.  (Jeorge  Brinley, 
Jun.,  of  Hartford.  Tliere  are  many  other 
scholars  engaged  in  this  meritorious  task, 
whom  it  would  be  invidious  to  mention. 
Tlie  cause  to  which  th<*y  have  so  nobly 
contributed  will  be  still  further  promoted 
and  aided  by  the  publication  under  notice. 
The  "  Historical  Magazine"  is  devotcnl  to 
historical  affiiirs,  and  '*  is  intended  to  pro- 
Ber\'e  the  records  of  historical  societies 
throughout  the  country',  and  by  reports 
of  their  meetings  indicate  the  progress  of 
the  national  taste  for  this  branch  of  litera- 
ture. It  may,  it  is  ex])ected,  in  due  time, 
increase  the  activity  and  value  of  these 
records,  by  stinmlating  some  societies  to 
hold  more  frequent  meetings,  and  make 
others,  at  widely  distant  points,  better  ac- 
quainted with  each  other's  labours  and 
necessities.  It  will  contain  retro8i)ective 
bibliography,  and  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  give  i>ach  month  a  summary  of  histori- 
cal documents,  including  obituaries  of  de- 
ceasinl  historians,  sketches  of  prominent 
antiquarian  discoveries,  essays  upon  histo* 
rical  subjects,  Ac.  A  department  will  bo 
assigned  to  "  Notes  and  Queries,"  in  imi- 
tation of  our  successful  English  contcm- 
12 


porary.  From  the  two  monthly  pari 
before  us,  we  are  enabled  to  say  that  tl 
intention  of  the  prospectus  is  aUy  carrio 
out.  Among  other  interesting  articlcfl,  w 
find  one  on  the  "Charter  Oak,"  anotb< 
on  the  **  Manners  and  Customs  of  tb 
Esquimaux;"  others  on  the  "  History  < 
the  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Commo 
IVayer  into  the  Mohawk  Language, 
"Harvard  University  seventy-six  ycai 
ago,"  "Tlie  Cradock  Family."  A  des;w 
of  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the  penui 
of  these  articles,  from  the  simple,  zealoa 
and  unaffected  manner  in  which  tbev  ai 
tr&ited.  There  is  a  sober,  business-Iii 
tone  about  the  "  Historical  Ma^zine, 
which  is  the  more  agreeable  because  ui 
expected.  We  commend  it  to  the  attei 
tion  of  all  readers  who  take  an  intera 
in  the  progress,  past  and  present,  of  oc 
"cousins,"  and  hope  the  Magazine  wi 
meet  with  the  support  and  enoonragcmei 
it  deserves. 


The  New  England  Historical  and  Oi 
neaJogical  Register  and  Antiquarian  Jom 
naL  I^iblished  quarttTly,  under  the  d 
rection  of  the  New  England  Historici 
and  Genealogical  Society,  (Hoston :  C.  I 
Richardson.  London:  J.  Russell  Smith, 
is  a  work  creditable  alike  in  tasi 
and  execution.  The  January  numbci 
which  has  just  reached  us,  contains  a  beat 
tifully  execute<l  portrait  of  Washington 
articles  on  the  families  of  Hildrcth,  Franl 
lin.  Gross,  Farrar,  and  others ;  a  deporl 
ment  for  Notes  and  Queries;  and  a  n 
riety  of  other  Historical  and  Antiqoaria 
matter.  Mr.  Sylvanus  Urban  feels  grci 
pleasure  in  bringing  the  names  of  tlici 
young  relations  before  his  readers,  an 
hopes  they  may  eig'oy  an  existence  aa  pn 
longed  as  his  own. 

History  of  the  Christian  Chnreh^fhy 
the  Election  of  Pope  Gregory  ike  Oreat  i 
the  Concordat  of  Worms,  AJ).  690—112: 
Ry  the  Rev.  James  Csaigib  Robbrtbo: 
(London  :  John  Murray.)  —  A  model 
writer  has  well  remarked,  that  "Kocl< 
siastical  History  is  the  back-bone  of  The 
l<^gy ;"  it^  keeps  the  student's  mind  u] 
right  amidst  the  warpings  and  distrai 
tions  of  doctri);os  and  opinions^  and  tk 
more  profoundly  it  is  studied  the  leas  tei 
dency  is  there  to  narrow-mindedness :  th 
worst  informed  men  are  invariably  tli 
most  positive  in  their  opinions,  and  tb 
least  disposed  to  admit  any  good  in  thai 
of  their  opponents.  Unfortunately,  snc 
studies  have  not  1)een  popular  in  England 
Mosheim  has  too  long  retained  his  plac 
as  the  standard  work,  and  Milner's  I 
avowedly  written  on  a  very  naxrow 
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Tillcmont  and  Fleory  are  hardly  to  be  re- 
commended to  young  men  studying  for 
orders  in  the  English  Church;  and,  be- 
sides those  named,  there  was  scarcely  any 
work  claiming  the  name  of  a  Church  His- 
tory till  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Robertson's. 
The  first  volume,  bringing  the  work  down 
to  the  pontificate  of  Pope  Gregory  the 
Great,  was  published  three  years  ago.  The 
present  volume  commences  with  Gr<^ry*8 
pontificate,  and  carries  us  through  the 
times  of  Charlemagne,  of  Mahomet  and 
his  immediate  successors,  the  rise  of  Ro- 
manism in  England,  and  of  the  Church 
generally,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Con- 
cordat at  Worms  in  the  twelfth  century. 
As  we  hope  at  some  future  time  to  return 
to  the  subject,  we  must  be  content  with  a 
single  extract,  which  will  serve  to  shew 
Mr.  Robertson's  style  of  composition — a 
style  vigorous  and  not  inelegant,  but  in 
which  beauties  of  language  are  laid  aside 
for  a  more  important  object,  the  statement 
of  facts : — 

"In  1087  the  Ckinqucror  was  succeeded  by 
"William  Rufus.  For  a  time  the  new  king  was 
krpt  within  8ome  degree  of  restraint  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Lanfranc,  vrho  had  been  his  tutor; 
but  on  the  Archbishop's  death  in  1089,  his  evil 
dLspositions  were  altogether  uncontrolled.  Wil- 
liam, according  to  an  ancient  writer,  William  of 
Malmcsbury,  'feared  God  but  little,  and  men 
not  at  all.*  His  character  was  utterly  profane ; 
his  coarse  and  reckless  wit  was  directed  not  only 
against  the  superstitions  of  the  age,  or  against 
the  clergy,  whom  he  despised  and  hated,  but 
agiiin.<it  religion  itt^elf.  The  gross  and  shameless 
debaucheries  in  which  he  indulged,  gave  an  ex- 
ample which  his  subjects  were  not  slow  to  im- 
itate. The  rapacity  by  which  he  endeavoured  to 
supply  his  profane  ex'penditure  fell  with  special 
weight  on  the  property  of  the  Church.  Informer 
times  the  revenues  of  a  vacant  abbey  had  been 
committed  to  the  bishop,  and  those  of  a  vacant 
bishoprick  to  the  Archbishop,  under  whose  super- 
intendance  they  were  appUed  to  religious  or 
charitiible  uses  ;  under  the  Conqueror  they  were 
administered  by  a  clerk,  who  was  accountable 
for  his  stewardship  to  the  next  incimibent.  But 
William's  chosen  adviser,  a  Norman  ecclesiastic 
of  low  birth,  named  Ralph  Passeflaber,  or  Flam- 
bard,  devised  the  idea  that,  as  bishopricks  and 
abbacies  were  fiefs  of  the  crown,  the  profits  of 
them  during  vacancy  belonged  to  the  sovereign. 
Under  this  pretext  William  kept  bii^hopricks  long 
vacant ;  while  the  diocese  was  left  without  a 
pastor,  he  extorted  all  that  was  pebble  from  the 
tenants  of  the  see.  by  means  alike  cmpressive  to 
them  and  injurious  to  the  future  bishop;  and 
the  most  tinblushing  simony  was  practised  in  the 
disposal  of  ecclesiastical  preferments." 


Three  Introdvcfory  Lectures  on  the 
Study  of  Eccletiastical  liiHory,  By  the 
Rev.  Abthub  PENBnyy  Stanley.  (Ox- 
ford :  John  Henry  and  Jas.  Parker.) — Mr. 
Stanley  was  the  fav<»urite  pupil  of  Dr. 
Arnold,  and  bids  fair  to  rival  his  master 
in  fame  and  in  usefulness.  This  present 
pamphlet  contains  three  most  eloquent  and 
thoughtful  lectures,  which,  without  doubt, 
attracted  large  and  attentive  audiences. 

Gekt.  Mag.  Vol.  CCIl, 


Like  Dr.  Arnold,  Mr.  Stanley  takes  a  larse 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the  Church, 
and  is  of  opinion  that  the  higher  and  wider 
our  sweep  of  vision  becomes,  the  more 
difficult  it  is  to  stumble  at  trifles,  or  to 
turn  mole-hills  into  mountuns.  He  re- 
futes the  charge  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
being  a  dry  study,  and  shews  how  inter- 
esting it  may  be  made  by  taking  an  his- 
toric^ view  of  the  Church,  by  tracing  the 
histories  of  doctrines  and  opinions,  and 
noticing  them  in  connection  with  men 
who  most  prominently  held  them, — Lu- 
theranism  as  conceived  by  Luther,  Wes- 
Icyamsm  as  set  forth  by  Wesley, — ^the  his- 
tory of  creeds,  and  articles,  and  events, 
and  persons.  "Take,  for  instance,"  he 
says, "  the  General  Councils  of  the  Church. 
They  are  the  pitched  battles  of  Ecclesi- 
astical History.  Ask  yourselves  the  same 
questions  as  you  would  about  the  battles 
of  military  history.  Ask  when,  and  where, 
and  why  they  were  fought.  Put  before  your 
minds  all  the  influences  of  the  age  whidi 
there  were  confronted  and  concentrated 
from  different  quarters,  as  in  one  common 
focus."  By  such  means  will  the  study  be 
rendered  interesting.  One  of  the  most 
pleasing  portions  of  the  second  lecture  is 
on  Neander : — 


(« 


Manv  of  us  most  have  read,  in  part  at  iMst. 
Neander^s  *  History  of  the  Christian  Church,*  ana 
will  have  admired,  as  every  one  must  aunire, 
the  depth,  the  tenderness,  the  delicacy  of  Chris- 
tian sentiment  which  pervades  the  wnole  of  bis 
va«-t  work,  and  ftilfils  his  own  beautiftil  motto, 
*  It  is  the  heart  which  makes  tiie  theologian,*— 
PectuM  theotogum  faeit.    Yet,  without  disparag- 
ing the  value  of  such  a  mirror  of  Christian  history 
in  such  a  character,  we  eannot  help  feeling  that 
it  is  often  rather  the  theologian  than  the  histo- 
rian whose  words  we  read ;  that  it  is  often  rather 
the  thoughts,  than  the  actual  persons  and  deeds 
of  men,  that  he  is  describing  to  as.    They  are 
the  irhosts  of  Ossian,  rather  than  the  heroes  of 
Homer ;  they  are  refined,  they  are  spiritnaliaed 
to  that  degree,  that  their  personality  almost 
vanishes;   the  stars  of  heaven  shine  throngh 
them;  but  we  have  no  hold  on  their  earthly 
ftrames ;  we  can  trace  no  human  lineaments  in 
their  features  as  thev  pass  before  us.    Let  us  en- 
deavour to  fill  up  this  outline ;  however  mueh  of 
deeper  interest  it  may  have  for  the  more  philoso- 
phical mind,  it  will  hardly  lay  hold  on  the  me* 
mory  or  the  affections  of  the  more  ordinary  stu- 
dent, unless  it  is  brought  eloser  to  oior  grasp. 
How  difllcrently  we  learn  to  estimate  even  Ne- 
ander himself,  according  as  we  merely  regard 
him  as  a  thinker  of  holy  thoughts,  the  writer  of 
a  good  book,  or  as  we  see  the  venerable  historian 
in  his  own  proper  person,— his  Uaok,  il^ggy, 
overhanging  eyebrows  and  his  strong  Jewish 
physiognomy  revealing  the  nation  and  rdi^ion 
to  whieh  he  first  belonged;  working  at  his  his- 
tory night  and  day  with  insatiable  ardour  to 
shew  to  his  unconverted  countrymen  what  Chris- 
tianity really  was ;  abstracted  ftom  all  thought 
of  worldly  cares,  of  food,  and  dress,  and  money, 
and  time ;  living,  dying,  buried  in  the  affections, 
in  the  arms  of  his  devoted  pupils.    What  by 
proximity  of  time  we  are  enabled  to  do  for  the 
historian,  true  research  usually  enables  ns  to  do 
for  those  whom  he  describes.    Wateh  their  first 
appearance,  their  education,  their  conflietSi  thcfar 
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death-beds.  Observe  their  relative  position  to 
each  other ;  see  what  one  di  I  which  another 
would  not  have  done,  what  one  thought  or  said 
•which  to  another  w  ould  have  been  heretical  or 
8ui)erstitious ;  or,  Uihtlv,  what  all  did,  and  said, 
and  thought  in  common." 

It  is  a  singular  proof  of  the  lecturer's 
catholicity  of  niiud,  that  he  commences  the 
first,  and  ends  the  third  lecture,  with  quo- 
tations from  Bunyan's  immortal  allegory  ; 
and  everywhere  are  to  l)e  found  truces  of 
the  workings  of  devout  and  holy  tliought. 
This  publication,  small  as  it  is,  excites  in 
us  the  most  pleasing  anticipations  of  the 
future. 


TJte  Student's  Gibbon.    (London  :  John 
Murray.) 

Lf (Id firs  History  of  Rome.     (London  : 
John  Murray.) 

We  place  the  se  books  together  because 
of  their  similarity  of  construction,  and  the 
uses  to  which  tl»ey  will  be  applied.  The 
first  is  by  Dr.  William  Smith,  and  gives 
the  substance  of  Gibbon's  great  work  in  a 
pleasing,  iK)rtable  form,  with  additions 
from  Milman,  Guizot,  and  tlic  editor ;  the 
omissions  being  principally  those  disqui- 
sitions relating  to  tlie  history  of  the 
Church  in  which  (iibbon  too  frequently 
displayed  the  most  dangerous,  Ix'i-ause  in- 
sidious, hostility  to  religion.  In  other 
resj)ects  the  editor  hiis  performed  liis  task 
in  a  manui-r,  which  we  have  no  doubt 
would  l>e  pleasing  to  (liblxm  himself,  were 
he  alive.  Dean  Lidd-  ll's  "  History  of 
Kome"  is  a  similar  work,  but  we  think 
not  so  successfully  executed  as  Dr.  {Smith's. 
Both  works  are  illustrated  with  nume- 
rous beautifully  engraved  woodcuts. 


The  Metapihifsicians  :  heinff  a  Memoir  of 
Franz  Car  eel,  Brushmakert  written  hy  Him- 
self; and  of  Harold  Friendli/n/^  Jisq., 
vritten,  and  now  rcpKhHshed^  hy  Francis 
Drake,  Fsq. ;  irif/i  J)isci(ssions  and  Rf  re- 
lations reJatinrf  to  Speculatire  F/iilosop/ty, 
and  tSocial  Pro/iress.  (London :  Ij(»ng- 
man  and  Co.) — Notwithstanding  the  rc- 
ptilsivenesH  of  tlie  title-] lage  and  the  wordi- 
ness of  the  lijst  chapter,  we  can  assure  our 
readers  that  this  is  a  verv  aniusinyr  work. 
Franz  Carvel  is  a  i)hilosoplu*r,  and  a  specu- 
Litive  <»ne :  he  l»i*st  tn^iis  us  to  a  chaj)ter 
on  the  present,  which  h-aves  readers  as 
wise  as  it  found  tln-m;  then,  ])y  a  not  un- 
common ]irocess,  he  takes  \is  back  a  cen- 
tury, and  gives  an  amusinir  atrount  of 
Marylnnie,  the  New-road,  then  hi  con- 
templation, the  Strand,  and  of  s(K*ial  mat- 
ters ;n  the  time  of  his  great -gnat -^grand- 
mother, who  mistakes  our  hero  for  Iier 
hnsl)and.  The  next  chapter.  i\\cfuture^  is 
supposed  <o  l>e  the  year  of  grace  1956. 
Most  wonderful  changes  have  taken  place 


in  the  meantime.  Morals  have  been  n 
formed,  people  have  become  wiser  an 
happier,  poverty  has  almost  ceased  to  exib 
and,  greatest  change  of  aU,  matrimoxi 
doc>s  not  extinguish  love ! 

The  second  memoir  is  more  varied,  bi 
not  so  original  in  the  subjects  treated  of 

TJie  Martyr  of  the  Pongcu :  heinff 
Memoir  of  the  Rev,  Hamhle  James  Let 
cock,  leader  of  the  West  Indian  Missic 
to  Western  ^rica.  By  the  Kev.  He>'B 
Cabwall,  D.IX  (Loudon  :  Riviu^ons).- 
Mr.  Lcacock  was  a  native  of  Barbadc 
educated  at  Codrington  College,  and  wi 
ordained  by  Bp.  Coleridge,  aflter  wliich  1 
removed  to  the  Uuitetl  States,  where  1 
lalnmred  for  some  years,  and  aftorwan 
returned  to  the  West  Indies.  Here  1 
employed  himself  from  18-t9  till  18C 
in  various  useful  works,  and  in  the  lu 
ter  year,  being  then  sixty  years  of  ag 
accepted  the  office  of  a  missionary  to  tl 
most  unhealthy  part  of  Africa.  He  reaclu 
his  post  towards  the  end  of  1855,  but  w 
not  long  permitteil  to  labour  there.  11 
work  was  done,  and  on  the  20th  of  Augui' 
185G,  he  was  called  home  to  receive  tl 
n.-ward  of  a  faithful  ser\'aiit. 


Memoirs  of  John  Ahemeihy,  <J-f.  I 
Geouoe  Macilwain,  F.B.C.S.  Tliii 
edition.  (I^ondon  :  Ilatchanl.) — Mr.  Ma 
ilwain's  "Memoirs"  of  his  friend  an 
teacher  deserve  the  iwpularity  they  Inu 
obtained.  The  volume  has  been  evident! 
collected  and  cinnjiosed  as  a  labour  of  Icivi 
and,  though  it  might  bo  easy  to  poii 
out  many  imperfections  in  the  ezccutio 
nuiny  bunlensinne  digressions,  and  a  pr 
dominant  formality  and  claborateni'ss 
style,  it  nmst  l>e  confessed  that  the  a 
thor's  fulness  of  knowledge  and  cames 
ness  of  manner  have  put  us  in  posvossic 
of  a  more  useful  and  impressive  biofin^pl 
than  many  tlnit  have  iK'en  compost  d  wii 
far  grejiter  artistic  skill.  Tlie  public  w: 
iind  in  this  volume  all  tbe  infbrniatii 
they  are  interested  in  concerning  Mr.  Abe 
nethy ;  and  professionid  readers  will  fii 
enough  to  freshen  fading  recollectionH,  1 
foster  kindly  nu'mories,  and  to  indicate  i 
least  the  intellectual  obligations  which  tl 
great  physiologist  has  laid  them  under  I 
his  researches. 

'J'he  chanicter  of  Mr.  Abcmcthy  wi 
one  wliich  it  might  he  well  for  both  tl 
]iublic  and  the  professiim  ho  belonged 
to  become  l)etter  acciuaintetl  with.  Und 
the  occasional  rudeness  of  bis  irritali 
manner,  there  was  a  quick  intelligence  ai 
a  warmth  and  generosity  of  heart,  such 
arc  not  often  found  along  with  the  m 
and  courteous  accents  of  the  proopcroi 
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and  popular  of  his  calling.  There  was  no 
cant  about  him,  and  no  improper  craving 
for  emolument  or  fame.  He  wns  a  man  of 
science  and  benevolence,  even  to  the  last, 
unliardened  and  unwarped  by  eminent 
professional  success. 

Mr.  Macilwain's  pages  are  well  stored 
with  apt  and  interesting  anecdotes,  care- 
fully selected  for  the  illustration  they  af- 
ford of  different  phases  of  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Aberncthy.  The  higher  qualities,  both  of 
his  intellect  and  moral  nature,  are  very  gra- 
phically brought  before  us  in  these  minor 
unstudied  incidents.  And,  by  the  same 
siui|  le  and  agreeable  means,  many  of  the 
relations  between  the  public  and  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  healing  art  are  exhibited 
with  more  frankness  and  fidelity  than 
either  have  been  used  to,  or  than  one  of 
the  parties  may  be  likely  altogether  to 
approve  of  in  a  work  which  will  necessarily 
have  a  multitude  of  readers  amongst  the 
other.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  its 
admirable  representation  of  an  excellent 
and  able  man,  Mr.  Macilwain's  genial 
volume  is  calculated  to  do  good  service  to 
the  reading  world. 

— ^■— ^*«« 

Philosophy  in  Sport  made  Science  in 
Earnest.  Eighth  edition,  revised  and  en- 
lai^cd.  (London:  John  Murray.) — It  was 
a  happy  thought  of  Dr.  Paris's  when  he 
conceive!  the  idea  of  enlisting  the  ordinary 
games  of  children  in  the  cause  of  science. 
But  tho<-e  who  think  this  to  be  a  mere 
child's  book -labour  under  a  great  mistake; 
for  although  the  subject  under  consider- 
ation bo  but  an  ordinary  soap-bubble,  or 
kite,  or  burning-glass,  the  lessons  evolved 
are  sucli  as  will  instruct  readers  of  every 
age  ;  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
volume  containing  more  varied  or  profound 
information  conveyed  in  such  a  pleasing 
manner 


Trees  and  their  Nature;  or,  the  Bud 
and  its  Attributes ;  in  a  series  of  Letters  to 
his  Sons,  By  Alexandkb  Hakvet,  A.M., 
M.I).,  &c.  (Ijondon:  Nisbet  and  Co.) — 
In  this  familiar  and  una-«snming  work.  Dr. 
Harvey  very  pleasantly  discusses  some  very 
profound  questions  in  vegetable  physiology, 
and  espec'ally  the  theory  that  every  year's 
growth  of  a  tree  is  that  of  a  separate  and 
semi-independent  organization.  More  il- 
lustrations of  th's  theory  are  bronght  for- 
ward in  support  of  it  than  at  first  sight 
a])pear  possible ;  but  he  has,  amongst  other 
opponents.  Dr.  Carpenter,  whose  objec- 
tions will  have  more  weight  than  Dr.  Har< 
vey*8  theories. 

Principles  of  Natural  Theology.  By 
RoBEBT  AifcnoB  Thompson.    (London: 


Rivingtons.) — Mr.  Thompson  is  favourably 
known  by  his  essay  on  "  Christian  Theism,** 
which  gained  the  Bnmey  prize ;  this  pur- 
sues a  similar  method,  but  is  confined  to 
the  positive  argument  in  the  inquiry  into 
the  origin  of  our  knowledge  of  the  being 
and  attributes  of  the  Deity.  This  know- 
ledge Mr.  Thompson  proves  to  be  a  pro- 
duct of  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  mind 
corroborated  by  the  principles  of  reason. 

Miscellanies  upon  various  Subjects,  By 
John  AiTBKET,  F.R.S.  (London :  J.  Rus- 
sell Smith.) — Honest  John  Aubrey  was  a 
devout  believer  in  the  marvellous  and  su- 
pernatural ;  and  in  his  "  Miscellanies"  has 
chronicled  a  choice  collection  of  dreams, 
omens,  unlucky  days,  apparitions,  magic^ 
&c.,  many  of  which  he  either  vouches  for 
from  his  own  knowledge,  or  gives  us  his  au- 
thority. A  belief  in  these  tlungs  was  com- 
mon to  the  men  of  the  time  when  he  lived, 
and  is  not  yet  altogether  extinct :  who,  for 
instance,  likes  to  embark  for  a  ^Ustant  clim« 
on  a  Friday ;  and  how  few  would  venture 
upon  matrimony  on  that  day,  without  some 
misgivings  respecting  the  future  ?  Some 
will  regret  the  want  of  faith  in  these  de- 
generate days,  but  we  are  not  of  that 
number;  neither  do  we  despise  such  as 
Aubrey,  who  had  a  most  unbounded  belief 
in  knockings,  impulses,  or  vcnces. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  wish  to  try 
whether  there  be  any  virtue  in  the  follow- 
ing remedy  for  the  tooth-ache : — 

"  To  cure  the  Tooth- Ach :  out  of  Mr,  Ashmoh't 
Manuscript,  tcrit  v?iih  his  oum  hand  ;— 

MarSy  hurt  Abursa,  Abttrse, 
Jesu  Christ,  for  Mary's  sake, 
Take  away  this  Tootn-Ach. 

Write  the  words  three  times ;  and  as  you  say  the 
words,  let  the  partv  bum  one  paper,  then  an- 
other, and  then  the  fast.  He  saya  ht  saw  ttie  ex- 
periment, and  the  party  immediately  cured." 

Should  this  remedy  fail,  they  may  txy 

another : — 

*'  Take  a  new  nail,  and  make  the  gum  Ueed 
with  it,  and  then  drive  it  into  an  oak.  This  did 
eore  William  Neal's  son,  a  very  stoat  gentle- 
man, when  he  was  olmost  mad  with  the  pain, 
and  had  a  mind  to  have  pistolled  himself.*' 

The  volume  is  most  amusing,  and  throws 
considerable  light  upon  the  opinions  of  the 
times.  It  forms  one  of  Mr.  Russell  Smith's 
"  Reprints  of  Old  Authors,"  and  will,  we 
hope,  be  followed  by  an  enlarged  reprint  of 
"Aubrey's  Lives,"  for  which  work  we  un- 
derstand there  are  abundant  materinls. 


A  Manual  of  Gothic  Surface- Onuh 
metUs,  (Oxford :  John  Henry  and  James 
Parker.)— This  is  the  third  number  of 
Messrs.  Parker's  useful  series  of  Manuals, 
published  under  the  authority  of  the  De- 
partment of  Sdence  and  Art.  It  is  seldoiii 
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we  find  so  much  useful  information  so  well 
put  together,  packed  in  so  small  a  compass 
as  we  have  it  here.  The  progress  of  sur- 
face-ornament is  traced  through  its  vari- 
ous stages,  and  the  characteristics  of  each 
clearly  pointed  out,  not  only  in  the  text, 
but  also  by  means  of  the  excellent  engrav- 
ings, drawn  from  existing  examples  of  the 
periods  referred  to. 


William  Shakspeare  not  an  Impostor. 
By  an  English  Critic.  (London :  Kout- 
ledge  and  Co.) — That  this  has  been  a  la- 
bour of  love  to  our  Critic  no  one  can  for  a 
moment  have  any  doubt.  Alarmed,  as  ho 
appears  to  have  been,  by  an  attempt  to 
rob  the  immortal  bard  of  his  fair  namo 
and  reputation,  ho  rushes  forward  to  the 
rescue,  and  shews  most  clearly  that  Shak- 
si)eare  was  capable  of  writing  Shakspearo'g 
plays,  and  was  no  impostor.  We  do  not 
think  such  a  defence  necessary,  as  the  at- 
tack was  probably  only  intended  to  shew 
the  cleverness  of  an  author  who  no  more 
doubted  the  authenticity  of  Shakspcare's 
being  a  true  poet,  than  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  did  of  the  existence  of  Buonaparte 
when  he  wrote  his  "  Historic  Doubts." 


8vo.) — To  say  anything  in  oommendafi 
of  these,  the  favourite  and  most  high! 
finished  works  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  would 
like  gilding  refined  gold ;  but  of  the  e 
tions  now  publbhed  we  may  remark,  tl 
they  are  the  most  elegant  that  have  ^ 
appeared.  They  are  printed  with  r 
border  lines  throughout,  while  the  ref< 
ences  to  Holy  Scripture  have  been  ve 
fied,  and  considerably  increased  in  nui 
her,  while  a  few  unimportant  margii 
illustrations  from  the  Greek  and  Lai 
classics  have  been  omitted.  For  birthd 
or  other  presents,  to  old  or  young,  ' 
know  of  no  works  more  appropriate. 


Seliques  of  Ancient  JiJnqlish  Poetry : 
contistijiff  of  old  Heroic  Ballads,  Son^s, 
and  otJter  Pieces  of  our  earlier  Poets  ;  to- 
gether with  som^  few  of  a  later  date. — By 
Thomas  Percy,  LordBishop  of  Dromore. 
A  new  edition,  in  three  volumes.  (liOndon  : 
Washbournc  and  Co.) — Mr.  Washbounie's 
edition  of  this  charming  work  has  always 
been  the  favourite ,  and  the  present  is  ren- 
dered more  com])lete  by  the  restoration  of 
the  "  Wanton  Wife  of  Bath,**  which  was 
left  out  of  the  edition  e<lited  by  the  bi- 
shop's son.  Prefixed  to  this  ballad  is  a 
reference  to  the  "  Spectator,"  which  re- 
quired verifying  before  it  was  inserted. 


A  Manual  of  Prayers  for  the  use  of  i 
Scholars  of  Winchester  College,  by  t 
Right  Rev.  Thos.  Ken,  (Oxford:  Jo 
Henry  and  James  Parker),  is  anotl 
beautiftil  reprint  of  a  deservedly  favour 
manual  for  the  young.  It  is  edited 
Dr.  Moberly. 


"  Waiting  through  the  weary  dai 
(London  :  Rivingtons.) — Lady  Charloi 
Maria  Pepys,  under  this  title,  has  nea 
and  skilfully  brought  together  "a  f 
thoughts  for  the  hurried  and  hard-woi 
ing,"  which  will  bo  found  an  admiral 
little  book  for  giving  to  a  female  dome^l 


A  Manual  of  Household  Prayers  j 
Morning  and  JEcemng,  with  Variati* 
for  the  Days  of  the  Week  and  the  Chr 
tian  Seasons.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Dea: 
(liondon  :  Rivingtx)ns.) — This  little  mam 
has  been  called  into  existence  by  the  fi 
of  the  compiler  not  having  been  able 
find  one  already  published  that  was  qu 
suitable  for  use  in  liis  own  fjunilj. 


Myths  traced  to  their  Primary  Source 
through  Language.  By  Morgan  Kava- 
NAGH.  (London  :  Newby.  2  vols.  8vo.) — 
We  speak  very  mildly  of  this  pretentions 
work,  when  we  say  tliat  Mr.  Kavanngh  has 
attximi)ted  to  handle  a  subject  altogether 
beyond  his  reacli.  Prom  begiiming  to  end 
it  is  a  tissue  of  al)surdities. 


Sunday  the  Rest  of  Labour.  By 
C^iristian.  (Ijondon:  Newby.) — Is  the  p 
ducti(m  of  a  person  who  doubtless  mei 
well,  but  who  appears  to  have  very  lit 
knowledge  of  religious  matters. 


I 


The  Rule  and  'Exercises  of  Holy  Living. 
The  Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Dying. 
By  Bp.  Jere^ty  Taylor.  (Oxford :  John 
Henry  and  James  Parker.    2  vols,  fcap.. 


The  Schoolboy's  Way  of  Eternal  L 
By  the  Rev.  Edward  Huxtisopo] 
D.C.L. —  In  twelve  short  lectures,  delive 
to  the  youths  at  his  school.  Dr.  Huntii 
ford  examines  the  motives,  trials,  i 
duties  of  boys,  and  urges  that  the  wayi 
religion  are  those  of  pleasantness,  i 
that  even  in  thb  life  yirtnc  is  not  •] 
gether  unrewarded. 
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A  JACOBITE  KELIC. 

To  the  King  on  hU  landing  in  Scotland, 

Abise  Britannia !  see  aronnd  thy  head 
TouDg  beams  of  hope,  and  dawning  glories  spread. 
In  all  thy  charms  thy  injur'd  monarch  meet. 
And  thon  thyself  repenting  at  his  feet. 
Great  tho'  thy  guilt  has  been,  and  deep  thy  stain. 
Too  well  thou  know'st  a  pardon  how  to  gain. 
When  you  to  Stuarts  sue,  you  never  sue  in  rum. 
No  longer  let  thy  sons  in  whispers  tell 
,The  stifled  griefs  that  in  their  bosom  swell ; 
No  longer  be  their  gen'rous,  gallant  hearts. 
By  Belgick  arms  subdu'd,  or  Belgick  arts ; 
But  to  the  Field  of  Mars  let  all  repur. 
There  shine  in  arms,  and  urge  vindictive  war. 
And  in  their  monarch's  cause  their  monarch's  dangers  share. 
For  see,  kind  Heav'n  their  secret  prayers  receivei^ 
And  still  a  Stuart  for  Britannia  lives. 

Hail,  royal  Jaheb  !  may  guardian  angels  spread 
Their  careful  wings  around  thy  sacred  head. 
And  thou,  oh  nameless  Spirit !  above  the  rest 
For  ever  mighty,  and  for  ever  blest. 
That  didst  the  royal  Charles  in  enle  guide. 
And  wakeful  o'er  the  sacred  oak  preside, 
Still  present  be,  and  guard  with  ceaseless  care 
Britannia's  darling,  thy  lov'd  Stuart's  heir. 
Through  bloody  fields  of  death,  and  rage  of  cruel  war. 

The  muse's  prayer  is  heard,  th'  usurper  flies 

To  distant  climes,  and  thence  with  envious  eyes 

Sees  Albion's  joys  compleat,  and  James's  triumphs  rise. 

The  hero  doom'd  by  Heaven  to  life  and  fame. 
Must  many  dangers  prove,  and  monsters  tame. 
His  daring  foes  but  add  to  his  renown. 
Their  darted  rage  falls  impotently  down. 
And  their  defeat  confirms  his  everlasting  crown. 

So  in  the  British  sky  th'  ambitions  moon 

Of  late  in  gloomy  pride  o'erveil'd  the  sun. 

And  the  wrong'd  monarch  seem'd  to  abdicate  his  throne : 

But  soon  th'  usurper  lost  her  feeble  pow'r. 

The  god  soon  rais'd,  and  did  himself  restore, 

Resum'd  his  seat,  and  shone  more  awfid  than  before. 

From  Seanu^i  MS.  Oolleetiani. 
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HISTORICAL   REVIEW   OF 
Foreign  News,  Domestic  Occurrences,  and  Notes  of  the  Month, 


Feb.  24. 

The  Tlcforia  Croxs. — A  supplement  to 
the  "  London  Gazette"  contains  a  list  of 
the  names,  and  a  description  of  the  ser- 
vices of  the  soldiers,  sailors,  and  officers,  to 
whom  her  Majesty  has  awarded  the  Vic- 
toria Cross,  or  Order  of  Valour,  "  on  ac- 
count of  acts  of  ])ravery  performed  hy 
them  before  the  enemy  during  the  late 
war."  This  gratifying  list  includes  eighty- 
five  names ;  that  is,  of  thirty-one  ollicers, 
twenty-four  non-commissioned  and  war- 
rant officers,  and  thirty  privates  and  sea- 
men. The  Navy  takes  twenty-four  crosses, 
the  Marines  take  three,  the  Cavalry  four, 
the  Artillery  three,  the  Knginecrs  five, 
the  Guards  nine,  the  Infantry  of  the  Line 
twenty-nine,  and  the  Rifles  eight. 

In  every  case,  what  may  he  called  an 
accompanying  biographical  notice  records 
an  act  of  great  daring.  Many  took  up 
and  threw  away  live  shells  with  the  fuze 
burning ;  many  rescued  wounded  com- 
r.ules  under  a  heavy  fire ;  some  were  con- 
spicuous for  devotion  to  their  leaders; 
some  for  gallantly  fighting  alone  against 
numbers;  others  engaged  and  succeeded 
in  the  most  de^sjierate  actions  where  suc- 
cess was  the  highest  Ker\'icc;  and  all, 
officers  and  privates,  are  so  ])lended  in 
these  actions,  that  in  point  of  valour  the 
officer  and  the  private  stand  on  the  same 
level.  Where  all  are  brave,  it  mav  seem 
invidious  to  take  instances ;  but  it  is  not 
r(»ally  so,  for  a  few  will  fitly  represent  the 
brotherhood  in  valour. 

Commander  ('ecil  William  Buckley,  and 
Commander  John  Tall)ot  IJurgoyne,  then 
lieutenants,  assisted  by  John  Roln-rts, 
gimner,  volunteered  to  land  and  bum 
Russian  stores  at  Genitchi;  and  landing 
in  the  ])resence  of  3,000  Russian  troops, 
did  what  they  went  to  do.  Jost^ph  Trew- 
avas,  seaman,  "cut  the  hawsers  of  the 
floating  bridge  in  the  Straits  of  Genitchi, 
under  a  heavy  fire  of  musketrj',  on  which 
occasion  he  was  woundwi"  Commander 
Connnerel,  and  William  Rickard,  quarter- 
master, crossed  the  isthmus  of  Arabat  and 


the  Sivash,  and  destroyed  forage  and  store 
in  the  CVimea;  Rickard,  in  the  retreat 
gallantly  carrj-ing  on  his  Iwick  a  tliird  ma 
who  fell  in  Uie  mud.  Captain  AVilliai 
Peel  took  up  a  live  shell  that  fell  amon 
some  powder-cases,  on  the  18th  OctoWi 
185-1.  Tlie  fuze  was  still  burning,  an 
the  shell  burst  as  he  threw  it  over  tli 
parapet.  He  also  fought  with  the  guard 
at  the  Sandbag  Batter}-  in  the  Inkcrma 
fight.  John  Shepherd,  boatswain,  tri«' 
twice  to  enter  the  harbour  of  8e1>astop< 
in  a  punt  and  sink  an  exphxiing  ap])arj 
tus  among  the  Russian  war-ships.  Jtih 
l^ettyjohn,  corporal.  Royal  Marines,  "  n 
ported  for  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Inkei 
man,  having  placeil  himself  in  an  advance 
position,  and  noticiHl  as  having  binise! 
shot  four  Russians.*'  Private  Saniui 
Parkes  of  the  Fourth  Light  Drapotmi 
w(m  his  cross  in  thiswise — "  In  the  ch  trp 
of  the  Light  Cavalry  Brigade  at  Bah 
klava,  Trumpet-Major  Crawford's  hon 
fell  and  dismountecl  him,  and  he  lost  h: 
sword ;  he  was  attackcnl  by  two  C*0H'«a<*k: 
when  IVivate  Samuel  Parkes  (wliosso  lion 
had  been  shot)  saved  his  life  by  placin 
himself  lietween  them  and  the  Tniniivt 
Major,  and  drove  them  away  by  his  swon 
In  attempting  to  follow  the  Light  Cavalr 
Brigade  in  the  retreat,  they  were  attncke 
by  six  Russians,  whom  Parkes  kept  at  \kv 
and  retired  slowly  fighting,  and  defendin 
the  Trum|>et- Major  for  some  time,  unt 
deprived  of  his  sword  by  a  shot.**  Andrc^ 
Henry,  then  Sergeant-Major  of  the  i 
Battery,  defended  the  guns  of  his  bal 
tery  against  overwhelming  numbers  c 
the  enemy  at  the  battle  of  Inkomiai 
and  continued  to  do  so  until  he  had  n 
ceived  twelve  bayonet- wounds.  Corport 
John  Boss,  of  the  £ngine<T8,  for  di: 
tinguished  conduct  on  several  specifie 
occasions,  and  for  intrepid  and  dcvot« 
conduct  in  creeping  to  the  Reilan  in  t!i 
night  of  September  8, 1855,  and  reportin 
its  evacuation,  on  which  its  occii})ation  b 
the  English  took  place.  Sapper  Job 
Peric  was  "  invaluable**  on  the  18th  Jum 


As  a  genen»l  ruh»,  we  do  not  profess  to  give  the  name  of  the  newspai)or  whence  tb 
paragrai)h  may  have  been  extracte<l. 

The  date  i)refixeil  in  some  instances  is  simply  that  of  the  paper  where  the  informatio 
appeared. 
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Sergeant  Alfred  Ablett,  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards,  "  on  the  2nd  of  September,  1855) 
seeing  a  shell  fall  in  the  centre  of  a  num- 
ber of  ammunition-cases  and  powder,  in- 
stantly seized  and  threw  it  outside  the 
trench ;  it  burst  as  it  touched  the  ground." 
Private  Mathew  Hughes,  of  the  Seventh 
Itegimcnt,  went  twice  to  the  Quarries 
witli  ammunition  under  a  heavy  fire.  Cor- 
porid  Philip  Smith,  of  the  Seventeenth, 
repeatedly  went  out  and  rescued  wounded 
comrades  on  the  18th  June.  Brevet- 
Major  Frederick  C.  Elton,  of  the  Fifty- 
fifth  regiment,  on  the  4th  August,  1855, 
when  there  was  some  hesitation  shewn,  in 
consequence  of  tlie  severity  of  the  fire, 
went  into  the  open,  and  working  with 
pick  and  shovel,  thus  shewed  the  best  pos- 
sible example  to  the  men.  In  the  words 
of  one  of  them,  "  There  was  not  another 
olHcer  in  the  British  army  who  would 
have  done  what  M{\jor  Elton  did  that 
night."  A  rifle-pit  was  occupied  by  two 
Russians,  who  annoyed  our  troops  by  their 
fire ;  Private  McGregor,  of  the  Rifles, 
crossed  the  open  space  under  fire,  and, 
taking  cover  under  a  rock,  dislodged  them 
and  occupied  the  pit. 

The  "Victoria  Cross"  eonsists  of  a 
Maltese  cross,  formed  from  the  cannon 
captured  from  the  Russians.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  the  cross  is  the  royal  crown,  sur- 
mounted by  the  lion,  and  below  it  a  scroll 
bearing  the  words  "For  Valour."  The 
ribbon  is  blue  for  the  Navy  and  red  for 
the  Army.  On  the  clasp  are  two  branches 
of  laurel,  and  from  it,  suspended  by  a 
Roman  "  V,"  hangs  the  proudest  honour 
an  Englishman's  blood  can  buy.  The  de- 
coration carries  with  it  a  pension  of  lOZ. 
a -year. 

Some. — Gibson  has  just  finished  the 
cast  of  a  fine  statue  of  Pandora  holding 
her  box,  for  Lady  Marian  Alford;  it  is 
very  much  admired,  and  many  hope  that 
he  will  not  be  permitted  to  colour  it.  He 
is  now  understood  to  be  working  at  his 
design  for  the  Wellington  monument. 
The  only  new  things  in  his  studio  at  pre* 
sent  are  a  beautifiil  bust  of  the  Duchess  of 
Wellington,  and  a  monumental  tablet  to 
the  memory  of  Mrs.  Pigott.  The  idea  ex- 
pressed is  of  an  angel  carrying  her  to 
heaven,  and  the  execution  b  very  fine; 
but  it  is  not  considered  equal  to  the  me- 
morial of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Cheney,  of 
Badger-hall,  one  of  his  best  known  and 
most  characteristic  works.  Miss  Hosmer, 
the  American  sculptoress,  and  pupil  of 
Gibson,  has  nearly  completed  a  figure  of 
Beatrice  Cenci  as  she  lay  peacefully  sleep- 
ing in  her  cell  when  the  sentence  of  her 
death  vras  brought  to  her.  As  it  will  be 
shortly  exhibit^  in  the  Crystal  Palace, 


and  the  criticisms  here  are  all  nnfiiyour- 
able,  your  readers  shall  be  left  to  judge  of 
it  for  themselves. 

Feb.  26. 
Siam. — The  Moniteur  de  PArmee,  of 
Paris,  publishes  some  curiousdettuls  relative 
to  the  army  of  the  King  of  Siam,  but  we  are 
by  no  means  sure  that  the  story  is  not  apo- 
cryphaL  "One  corpsparticularly  attracts  the 
attention  of  strangers,  which  is  a  battalion 
of  the  King's  Guard  composed  of  women. 
This  battalion  consists  of  400  women, 
chosen  among  the  handsomest  and  most 
robust  girls  in  the  country.  They  receive 
excellent  pay,  and  their  discipline  is  per- 
fect. They  are  admitted  to  serve  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  and  are  placed  in  the  army 
of  reserve  at  twenty -five.  From  that  pe- 
riod they  no  longer  serve  about  the  King^s 
person,  but  are  employed  to  guard  the 
royal  palaces  and  crowti  lands.  On  en- 
tering the  army  they  make  a  vow  of 
chastity,  from  which  there  is  no  exemp- 
tion, unless  any  of  them  should  attract  the 
King*s  attention  and  be  admitted  among 
his  legitimate  wives.  The  King's  choice 
seldom  falls  on  the  most  beautiful,  bat  on 
the  most  skilled  in  military  exerdses.  The 
hope  of  such  a  reward  animates  them  with 
extraordinary  zeal  for  military  instruction, 
and  Europeans  are  astonished  at  the  mar- 
tial appearance  of  that  battalion,  as  well 
as  its  skill  in  manoeuvring  and  its  excellent 
(Uscipline.  The  costume  these  women 
wear  is  very  rich.  Their  ftill  dress  is 
composed  of  a  white  woollen  robe,  em- 
broidered with  gold.  The  doth  is  ex- 
tremely fine,  and  descends  as  far  as  the 
knee;  it  is  covered  vrith  a  light  coat  of 
mail  and  a  gilt  cuirass.  The  arms  are 
free,  and  the  head  is  covered  with  a  gilt 
casque.  When  wearing  this  dress  on  stote 
occasions  their  only  weapon  is  a  lance^ 
which  they  handle  with  wonderftd  dex- 
terity. With  their  undress  they  are  armed 
with  a  musket.  The  battalion  is  composed 
of  four  companies,  and  each  company  of 
100  women,  commanded  by  a  captain  of 
their  sex.  Should  the  captain  die  the 
company  is  drilled  fbr  three  days  1^  the 
King,  who  appoints  the  most  competent 
to  succeed  to  the  command.  The  batta- 
lion has  been  commanded  for  the  last  five 
years  by  a  woman  who  saved  the  King's 
life  at  a  tiger-hnnt  by  her  courage  and 
skill.  She  possesses  great  influence  at 
court,  and  is  much  respected  by  thoae 
under  her  command.  She  has  the  nine 
establishment  as  a  member  of  the  royal 
family,  and  ten  elephants  are  placed  at 
her  service.  The  King  never  nndertakea 
any  expedition  without  being  accompanied 
by  his  female  guard,  nor  does  be  ever 
hunt,  or  even  ride  oat,  without  an  eioart 
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of  the  same  guard,  who  are  devotedly  at- 
tached to  his  person.  Each  individual  of 
the  battalion  has  five  negresses  attached 
to  her  service,  and,  having  thus  no  domes- 
tic occupation,  she  can  devote  herself  ex- 
clusively to  the  duties  of  her  profession. 
There  is  a  parade-groimd  near  the  city, 
where  one  company  is  stationed  for  two 
days  every  week  to  exercise  themst^ves  in 
the  use  of  the  lance,  the  pistol,  the  mus- 
ket, and  the  rifle.  The  King  attends  once 
a  month  at  those  exercises,  accompanied 
by  his  brother,  who  shares  in  some  degree 
the  sovereign  power,  and  distributes  i)rizes 
to  those  most  deserving.  Tliese  rewards 
consist  of  bracelets  or  other  valuable  jew- 
ellery, to  which  the  girls  and  their  fami- 
lies attach  great  importance.  Those  so 
honoured  fill  the  ofRces  of  sergeant  and 
corporal.  Punishment  is  very  rare  in  this 
corps,  and  when  it  is  inflicted  it  consists 
of  a  suspension  from  service  for  a  period 
not  excising  three  months.  But  duels 
are  much  more  frequent.  Tlicy  nmst  be 
sanctioned,  however,  by  the  feimdc  cap- 
tain, and  be  fought  with  swords  in  pre- 
sence of  the  entire  company.  When  the 
death  of  one  of  the  parties  ensues,  the  de- 
ceased receives  a  magnificent  funeral,  and 
the  high-priest  pronounces  a  panegyric, 
declaring  that  the  deceased  by  her  valour 
has  merited  eternal  rest  in  the  alK)de  of 
the  blessed.  The  survivor  receives  the 
congratulations  of  her  companions;  but, 
as  a  measure  of  discipline,  she  is  sentenced 
to  pass  two  months  away  from  her  com- 
pany in  fasting  and  prayer.  Tlie  military 
organization  of  this  battalion  is  so  perfect 
that  the  entire  army  endeavours  to  imi- 
tate it." 

Makcit  2. 
The  Toicer  of  BabeL—}A,  Ernest  Pil- 
lons  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  "  Journal 
de  Constantinople,"  on  the  recrent  discove- 
ries in  Assyria  by  the  French  Consul,  M. 
Victor  Place,  who  succeeded  M.  Kotta  in 
that  capacity  at  MosuL  He  states  that 
in  digging  for  the  bulls,  now  removed,  M. 
Place  had  caused  trenches  to  be  opened 
through  an  enormous  mass  of  rubbish, 
formed  by  the  ruins  of  a  series  of  ter- 
races :  the  earth  thus  fallen  in  between 
the  walls  of  the  different  apartments,  pre- 
serving a  perfect  impression  of  the  sculp- 
tures and  bassi-relievi,  against  which  it  had 
pressed  and  hardened.  It  contained  also 
a  great  profusion  of  ornaments  and  en- 
graved stones  and  coins  of  ancient  Nine- 
veh. These  last  must  be  invaluable,  and 
especially  if  in  the  Cursive  chanu-ter,  we 
would  ob8er\'e.  On  a  cylinder  of  this  col- 
lection, and  beautifully  carved,  is  a  figure, 
robed,  and  with  curled  hair  and  beard, 
who  extends  one  hand  towards  a  kind  of 
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altar,  beyond  which  appears  a  crcsci 
moon  rising  above  a  star.  But  more  1 
portant  still  would  be  the  asserted  dis< 
very  of  the  actual  Tower  of  Babel,  standi 
on  a  quadrangular  base  of  1 94  metret,  i 
600  feet  in  length  on  each  side.  Of  1 
original  eight  floors  or  stories  six  hi 
disappeared;  but  the  ruin  is  still  visi 
from  twenty  leagui-s'  distance— sixty  mil 
The  bricks  of  the  building,  which  w< 
covered  with  writing  before  they  w< 
burnt,  were  of  pure  white  clay  origina] 
but  burned  to  a  palo  yellow  colour  neai 
Tlie  slime  or  pitch  that  cemented  thes4 
found  in  abundance  close  to  the  spot, 
the  bright  sunlight  this  glorious  ruin,  1 
earliest  monument  of  hunuin  science  i 
achievement,  displays  a  magnificent  m 
of  colours,  blended  into  hues  that  d 
lenge  and  defy  the  genius  and  p»Iette 
the  artist,  llie  characters  traced  on  i 
bricks  are  executed  with  an  artistic  di 
cacy  of  finish  i)erfectly  unapproacfaed 
any  of  the  specimens  known  hitherto ;  i 
tliough  regular,  and  even  severe,  the  \ 
right  strokes  of  the  letters  are  adon 
with  fiourishes  like  heads  of  nails.  F 
tographic  copies  were  taken.  A  simi 
process  was  employed  on  the  ruins  of  i 
palace  of  Queen  Semiramis,  which  is  stai 
to  1)0  built  up(m  an  artifidal  mount 
overlooking  the  mighty  solitudes  of  Li 
Van,  in  Armenia.  Wo  would  rema 
that  the  Armenian  historians  speak  oi 
of  an  immense  causeway  or  emfaanknM 
of  the  river,  and  describe  the  castle 
erected  on  the  natural  heights.  Sch 
also  refers  it  to  the  rock  rising  abmp 
in  the  middle  of  the  plain. 
Mabch  3. 
Defeat  of  Ministers, — ^After  a  deh 
of  four  nights,  the  following  reaolutii 
moved  by  Mr.  Cobdcn,  member  for  1 
West  l<i<>in;^  of  Torkehire,  was  carr 
against  Ministers  by  a  n^joritv  of  ] 
the  numbers  being  263  to  247" — "TI 
this  house  has  heard  with  concern  of  1 
conflicts  which  have  occurred  between  1 
British  and  Cliinese  authorities  in  1 
Canton  river ;  and,  without  expnsn 
an  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  i 
Government  of  China  way  haye  afiM 
this  country  canse  of  complaint  respe 
ing  the  ntm-fulfilmcnt  of  the  treaty 
1812,  this  House  considers  that  the  pap 
which  have  been  laid  upon  the  table  1 
to  establish  satisfactory  grounds  fbr  i 
violent  measures  resorted  to  at  Cantoo 
the  late  aflair  of  the  *  Arrow.*"  Loid  Jo 
Bussell,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir  Jaa.  Gmha 
Mr.  Sdney  Herbert,  Mr.  Disraeli,  i 
nearly  all  the  most  eminent  members  i 
connected  with  the  Qovemment^  voti 
with  the  miyority. 
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In  consequence  of  this  vote,  the  Minxi- 
try  determined  to  diw(dve  parliament  and 
appeal  to  the  country. 

Mabch  5. 

Malton. — There  are  but  few  ctigtricts 
riclier  in  the  remaina  of  otir  British,  Ko- 
man,  and  Saxon  forefathers^  than  the  conn- 
try  surrounding  Malton,  the  exhumation 
of  many  of  which  we  have  from  time  to 
time  recorded.  We  have  been  informed 
that  within  the  last  fortnight  two  more  of 
these  remnants  of  the  past  have  been 
added  by  Mr.  George  Pycock  to  his  very 
interesting  collection  of  local  antiquities, 
— the  one  a  Roman  fibula,  the  other  a 
Suxon  sword.  The  first  was  found  when 
making  the  excavation  for  the  Malton  and 
Thirsk  line  of  railway,  close  by  the  vaUum 
of  the  Roman  camp  in  the  Citchard-field, 
Malton.  It  is  of  the  lyre  shape,  richly 
ornamented,  and  gilt.  The  material  is 
iron,  but  the  pin  (which  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted seems  to  have  been  designedly 
broken)  is  of  bronze.  It  is  very  similar  to 
the  fiugre  No.  1,  page  827,  Wright's 
"Celt,  Roman,  and  Saxon."  The  second 
is  a  Saxon  sword,  about  eighteen  inches  in 
length,  like,  in  all  respects,  the  figure  in 
the  same  work  No.  5,  page  404.  This 
was  discovered  recently  in  a  barrow  (or 
ancient  grave)  on  Acklam  Wold,  along 
with  other  sepulchral  remains.  It  is  of 
iron,  has  a  fine  point,  with  sharp  edge  and 
blunt  back.  The  himdle,  as  is  always  the 
case  when  not  of  metcJ,  is,  of  ooorse, 
wanting. 

Ruins  of  Ccirthage, — Accounts  from 
Tunis  announce  that  Mr.  Davis,  a  gent^ 
man  who  a  few  months  ngo  obtained  firom 
the  Bey  permission  to  explore  the  ruins  of 
Carthage  under  certain  conditions,  and 
who  has  been  engaged,  during  the  last  two 
months,  excavating  in  that  locality  under 
the  auspices  of  the  British  Government  and 
the  Museum,  has  made  some  valuable  dis- 
coveries. An  Arab  having  found  a  piece 
of  elegant  mosaic,  Mr.  Davis  was  induced 
to  push  his  excavations  in  that  spot,  and 
his  labours  were  rewarded  by  the  dlscovenr 
of  the  remains  of  an  andent  temple,  whid^ 
is  believed  to  be  that  of  Dido.  After  cut- 
ting through  two  layers  of  fiooring,  which 
must  have  been  laid  down  at  lengthened 
intervals,  he  oame  on  a  most  splendid  piece 
of  mosaic  of  many  square  yards  in  area» 
and  in  which  were  delineated  two  heads» 
each  three  feet  high,  supposed  to  be  t^ose 
of  Dido  and  Juno,  besides  several  graceful 
Eastern  figures,  and  a  number  of  highly 
elegant  devices  and  ornaments,  equal*  it  is 
alleged,  to  the  most  beautiful  ^edniens  of 
the  art  yet  brought  to  light.  Mr.  Davis 
has  taken  every  precaution  to  guard  the 
mosaic  from  the  influence  of  the  weather. 

Gent.  Mao.  Vol.  CCII. 


It  is  supposed  that  the  BriUsh  Government 
will  despatch  a  vessel  to  convey  it  to  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  other  objects  of  interest 
which  he  has  discovered. 
Maboh  7. 

AuHria  and  Sardinia, — If  there  is  a 
foreign  country  which  at  the  present  mo- 
ment ought  to  engage  the  respect  and 
sympathy  of  England,  it  is  Sardnii^ 
threatened  by  an  exerdse  of  Austrian 
power,  upon  grounds  which  are  distinctly 
stated.  Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  the 
nature  of  those  ground<<.  The  complaint 
presented  by  Count  Buol  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Sardinia  is,  that  although  con- 
fidence is  establishing  itself  everywhere  in 
Lombardy,  there  are  a  few  spirits  who 
hesitate  to  join  in  that  confid^ioe  without 
reserve,  because  their  discontent  is  main- 
tained by  a  provocative  action  from  with- 
out The  Hedmontese  pn  ss,  "  faithful  to 
its  abject  habits,"  misrepresents  the  true 
state  of  things  in  the  Lombardo-Venetiaa 
kingdom,  and  counsels  revolution,  or  even 
regicide.  The  Gkyvernment  of  King  Viotor 
Emmanuel  associates  itself  with  tlut  press 
by  its  toleration;  and  receives  subscrip- 
tions, not  only  fi>r  its  frontier  defences 
when  it  is  not  attacked,  but  for  a  monu- 
ment commemorative  of  the  action  of  the 
Redmontese  army  in  Lombardy.  Such  is 
the  statement  of  Count  Buol. 

The  last  two  points  appear  to  be  thrown 
in  as  makeweights.  They  misre[>resent 
the  facts.  The  Government  has  not  re- 
ceived subscriptions  for  a  monument  to  the 
Piedmontese  army ;  and  if  it  has  reodved 
eontributions  towards  its  fh>ntier  defences^ 
it  is  predsdy  because  that  threat  was 
antidimted  which  is  now  conveyed  by 
Count  Buol. 

The  gravamen  of  the  despatoh  is^  that 
the  press  of  Piedmont  encourages  sedition 
in  Lombardy,  and  that  the  Government 
permits  it.  Now,  what  are  the  ihcts  with 
regard  to  the  Piedmontese  press?  We 
speak  not  without  some  knowledge  of  it. 
We  can  compare  it  to  a  press  with  whieh 
our  own  readers  are  fiuniliar — ^the  press  of 
this  country.  It  is  true  that  we  hisive  not 
in  Piedmont  any  journal  resembling  the 
"  Hmes"  in  aze  or  in  the  universal  com- 
pleteness of  its  repcMrts;  but  there  ave 
journals  that  pretty  dosely  resemble  a 
veiy  high  model — the  Journal  det  JDShaU 
in  the  best  days  of  Louis  Philippe  $  oaa- 
veying  information  in  all  depurtmenti^ 
domestic  and  fordgn,  with  very  able  poli- 
tical articles.  From  that  standard  we 
have  many  varieties,  down  to  hnmoimui 
prints  of  a  cheap  kind,  and  democratio 
riieets  intoided  for  dronlotion  among  the 
working  elaases — still  like  our  own.  Among 
other  vtti4oti<%  we  hove  Hi(]^  Chnrob-  y**; 
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pen  of  the  most  abtiolutist  and  conserva- 
tivo  opinions.  In  short,  so  far  as  substan- 
tial information  ^oes,  with  representation 
of  all  opinions,  ability  of  discussion,  and  a 
true  reflex  of  public  opinion,  the  press  of 
IMinimont  may  be  compared  to  our  own, 
an<l  will  not  lose  by  the  comparison. 
Perhaps  its  succinct  dimensions  are  not 
an  unniixcil  evil.  It  necessarily  follows 
from  the  very  nature  of  such  a  press  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Ciovemment  is  can- 
vrtssod  with  great  freedom.  There  is  a 
Republican  party,  which  believes  the  Go- 
vernment not  to  go  far  enough ;  a  Reac- 
tionist party,  which  believes  the  reverse ; 
but  between  thise,  those  journals  which 
have  the  largest  circulation  give  currency 
U)  :i  strictly  cimstitutional  view,  fairly  ex- 
plaining to  the  public  the  conduct  of  tlie 
kinj^  and  parliament.  Foreign  news  falls 
u  icU-r  the  siune  criticism.  It  is,  we  are 
convinced,  untrue  tliat  the  press  of  Pied- 
mont cxmnsels  revolution  or  regicide.  There 
have  b;.»en  such  suggt^tions  in  extnme  or- 
gitnn  like  those  that  we  have  in  our  own 
press;  but  it  is  the  etlect  of  a  co  upletely 
free  di;cu"*si(m,  and  of  the  strength  given 
by  the  constitution  in  its  free  working  to 
the  combination  ot  the  higlu^st  classes  with 
the  middle  and  the  U'tter  ])ortion  of  the 
working  classes,  that  swamps  all  such  ex- 
cesses with  the  weight  of  a  steady  common 
sense.  You  could  not  have  out  that  manly 
and  unreserved  utterance  of  common  sense 
without  a  press  free  even  for  the  utterimce 
of  folly. 

What  is  the  effect  of  that  freedom  ? 
Prosperity  and  tranquillity  are  seen  in 
every  part  of  the  Sardiniau  dominions. 
Republicanism,  like  Absolutism,  is  dying 
out  for  want  of  sufficient  supi>ort.  Law 
is  supreme,  without  arbitrary  dictation. 
The  government  of  Austria,  pn)fessing  to 
cultivate  improvement,  canm^t  be  injured 
by  the  criticism  of  a  press.  Count  Bnol 
says  that  it  is  not  ii^ured,  because  c(mfi« 
dence  is  restored  in  the  Lombardo- Vene- 
tian kingdom,  save  among  a  very  few. 
Now,  either  that  statement  is  false,  or  the 
suggestions  of  some  PicHlmontese  journals 
are  devoid  of  effect.  Either  Count  Buol 
is  making  a  baseless  complaint,  or  Austria 
trembles  before  the  free  press  of  Piedmont. 

'J  he  Piedmontesc  (ioveniment  and  Le- 
gislature have  provided  for  neighl)ourly 
relations.  By  a  special  law,  not  only  the 
Government  or  natives  of  Sardinian  states 
may  prosecute  a  Sardinian  journal,  but 
foreign  governments  may  do  so.  Austria 
indeed  knows  that  fact  exiwrimentally, 
having  prosecutetl  a  journal  called  the 
J£»pero,  but  so  long  after  the  ofl'encc  that 
the  jury  awarded  rather  low  damages ;  and 
the  Emperor  now  finds  prosecutions  inoon- 


sistent  with  his  "dignity."  So  Coa'it 
Buol  demands  that  the  Sardinian  Govern- 
ment shall  establish  on  behalf  of  Austria 
a  censorship  of  the  press  incompatible  with 
the  very  nature  of  Sardiniait  institutions. 
In  other  words,  Austria  demands  that  Sar- 
dinia should  give  up  her  oonstitntional 
regime  and  her  free  pres<i,  becaoae  Austria 
fin«is  that  she  cannot  exist  in  proximity 
with  them ;  and  Count ,  Buol  threatens 
that  if  Sartlinia  does  not  comply,  Austria 
will  take  the  law  into  her  own  hands. — 
Sped  a  I  or, 

Masch  10. 

The  Speaker  of  the  Uotue  of  Commotu, 
— Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  having  intimated  his 
wish  to  retire  from  the  Chair  at  the  end 
of  the  present  session  of  parliainent,  Lrml 
Palmerston  moved  a  vote  of  thanks,  which 
was  warmly  seconded  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  and 
sup|orte<l  by  Lord  John  liiiSKcll.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  has  Kinc«>  liecu 
called  to  the  Upjer  lIou.'«e  by  the  title 
of  Vis<*ount  Kvorsley.  The  **  Spivtator,** 
renuirking  upon  the  retiring  S|)eiikery 
says,— 

**  Mr.  Speaker  Lefevre  will  stand  i*on- 
spicu<ms  in  the  \\>t  of  IVesidents  of  the 
Honse  of  Commons  for  the  very  high 
positiim  which  he  takts  on  retirin'.'', — a 
I)osition  muUmbtedly  higher  than  tliat  of 
men  who  might  on  stmie  technical  points 
bo  accounted  his  superiors.  He  had  mme 
of  the  opix)rtunities  which  have  enabled 
men  to  stand  forth  as  leaders  in  grand 
parliamentary  movements.  Tliere  may 
have  l)een  men  more  learned  in  the  busi- 
ness of  Speaker;  for,  although  Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre's  decisions  have  been  collected  into 
a  volume,  emlxxlying  a  mass  of  'parlia- 
mentary precedents,'  which  will  hereafter 
have  their  force,  we  are  not  prepared  to  take 
it  for  grante<l  tliat  he  lias  on  every  oi*ca- 
sion  delivered  exactly  that  judgment  which 
the  highest  authorities  in  the  House  of 
Commons  would  indorse.  He  was  not, 
Uke  Manners  Sutton,  made  the  victim  ijf 
party  conflict  ;  his  resignation  has  not 
been  maile  a  ministerial  question.  Living 
in  trauiiuil  times,  he  has  had  the  less  op- 
portunity for  dis])laying  some  of  the 
qualities  that  his  office  lias  called  forth  in 
predecessors.  But  after  all,  tranquil  timei, 
e8])ecially  with  a  long  endurance  of  ser- 
vice, must  try  the  sterling  qualities  of  a 
man ;  and  it  is  a  gpreat  fact  that  Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre  has  l)een  able  to  occupy  tlie  moat 
resjMinsible  and  conspicuous  post  in  the 
House*  of  Commons  for  eighteen  yean^  and 
to  retire  with  a  declaration  frota  every 
part  timt  he  has  amply  sustained  the  an^ 
thority  of  his  office  without  giving  olTenoe 
to  any.  During  the  occupancv  of  no  oilier 
Speaker  has  there  been  soch  immenw  im- 
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provement  in  the  business  of  parliament. 
A  large  proportion  of  this  reform  is  due  to 
the  spirit  of  the  time  in  which  we  live; 
but  the  remark  leaves  to  Mr.  Lefevre  the 
merit  of  having  been  able,  through  all 
these  changes,  to  keep  alive,  uninjured 
and  undiminished,  the  vitality  of  the  power 
and  privileges  which  reside  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  did  this  by  his  skilftd 
adaptation  of  the  spirit  of  old  rules  to 
modem  circumstances.  While  maintaining 
the  authority  of  the  post,  ho  has  won  the 
personal  regard  of  every  member.  He 
could  not  have  done  it  by  any  studied  man- 
ner; it  would  not  have  been  possible  by 
any  set  forms  of  courtesy.  It  is  the  ster- 
ling kindness  of  the  man  himself  that  has 
crowned  the  qualities  which  he  derived 
from  his  birth,  his  ^uciition,  his  moral 
courage,  and  manly  presence.  It  is  in 
the  degree  of  this  crowning  quality,  and 
in  the  combination  of  so  many  others,  that 
Mr.  Lefevre  excels  so  many  of  his  supe- 
riors. 

"  It  would  be  most  desirable  if  the  new 
parliament   should  appoint  to  the  same 
post  a  man  of  the  same  mould.    It  will 
not  be  easy  to  match  the  retiring  Speaker, 
but  perhaps  it  will  not  be  impossible.  The 
qualities   for  which  he  was  most  distin- 
gtnshed  are  qualities  which  may  be  pos- 
sessed in  a  certain  degree  by  many  English 
gentlemen,  and  it  is  not  diminishing  the 
vaUie  of  those  qualities  to  say  so.     Many 
members    have    been,   avowedly   or   not, 
moved  by  an  ambition  to  bo  pointed  at 
some  day  as  candidates  for  the  Speaker's 
office.     Several  have  already  been  named 
as  likely  to  be  chosen,  should  they  obtain 
seats  in  the  ni'xt  parliament.    Among  ihe 
names  suggested  we  may  enumerate  Sir 
Frederick    Thesiger,    Mr.   Walpole,    Mr. 
Stuart  Wortley,  and  Mr.  Fitzroy.     It  has 
long  since  been  understood  that  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli had  studied  for  the  post ;    but  it  is 
probable  that,  since  his  entrance  into  the 
class  of  statesman  liable  to  be  *  sent  for,' 
he  would  not  wish  to  retire  into  that  con- 
spicuous position.  The  result  of  the  choice 
of  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre   proved  that  it  is 
not     always    unfortunate    to    choose    a 
rather  young  member.     The  pattern  is 
before  the  House,  and  all  the  gentlemen 
who  have  been  mentioned  possess  high 
qualifications.     The  selection,  indeed,  out 
of  such  a  class  of  men,  might  almost  be 
made  by  the  exhaustive  procras  of  objec- 
t  on.     To  one  of  the  list  it  might  be  ob- 
jected that  he  liad  been  so  much  involved 
in  piirty  contests  that  we  might  doubt  his 
coini)lete  freedom  from  bias ;  and  in  these 
da,vs,  more  than  ever,  it  would  be  most 
unfortunate  if  any  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  could  complain  of  having  a 


Speaker  '  on  the  other  nde.'  It  would  be 
a  serious  oljection  to  a  man  otherwise  of 
the  highest  qualities  if  he  were  supposed 
to  be  by  nature  too  amdous  to  please,  and 
therefore  too  yielding.  It  would  be  a  still 
more  serious  objection  if  the  member  should 
have  given  signs  of  even  the  slightest  in- 
firmity of  temper.  Among  men  of  high 
qualities,  that  candidate  would  be  marked 
out  for  choice  who  should  be  exempt  from 
all  such  objections." 

March  12. 
Moyal  Society, — A  Paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  Maodonald,  who  is  attached  to  H.  M. 
surveying    ship    Herald,    "On    the    Sea 
Sawdust."  The  author  observes  that  float- 
ing fields  of  minute  cUga  have  been  seen 
by  Cook  and  subsequent  voyagers  in  the 
South  Pacific;  and  the  Bed  Sea  has  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  abundance  of 
Trichodegmium  erythrtBum  which  floats  in 
it,  and  concerning  which  MM.  Dupont 
and  Montague  have  given  a  curious  ac- 
count.   The  latter  says,  *'  On  the  8th  of 
July,  1843,  I  entered  the  Red  Sea  by  the 
Straits  of  Babelmandel,    on   board   the 
'Atalanta'    steamer.     On  the   15th,   the 
burning  sun  of  Arabia  suddenly  awoke  me 
with   its  brilliancy  unannounced  by  the 
dawn.    I  was  leaning  mechanically  out  of 
the  poop  windows  to  catch  a  little  of  the 
fresh  air  of  night,  when  inutgine  my  sur- 
prise to  find  the  sea  stiuned  red  behind 
the  vessel  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
If  1  were  to  attempt  to  deiscribe  the  phe- 
nomenon, I  should  say  that  the  snrfiEu:e  of 
the  ocean  was  entirely   covered  with  a 
thin  close  layer  of  fine  matter,  the  colour 
of  brickdust,  but  slightly  orange.     Ma- 
h(^ny  sawdust  would  turoduoe  such  aa 
appearance.     When  put  mto  a  white  glass 
bottle  it  became,  in  the  course  of  a  day, 
deep  violet,  while  the  water  itself  had  be- 
come a  b^utiful  rose  colour.    This  ap- 
pearance exteuded  from  Cosseir,  off  which 
we  were  at  day-break,  to  For,  a  little 
village  which  we  made  about  noon  the 
next  day,  when  it  disappeared,  and  the 
sea  became  blue  as  before.    During  thia 
time  we  must  have  sailed  through  about 
256  miles  of  the  red  plant.*'    Similar  «>• 
pearances  have  been  mentioned  by  1&. 
Darwin;  and  Mr.  Hinds,  when  at  anchor 
off  Libertad,  in  the  Pacific,  and  at  the 
Abrolhosy    perceived    large  quantities  of 
another  species  of  Trichodesmimm,  which 
exhaled  a  most  disagreeable  odour.    To 
this  cause,  or  one  of  the  same  kind,  is 
probably  referable  the  phenomenon  men- 
tioned m  the  "Colombo  Herald:^— "The 
sea  to  the  southward  of  Colombo,  and 
more  lately  opponte  the  fort  iteelf,  has 

rented  a  very  unoommon  appearance 
some  days  peat   Instead  of  itt  ofoaL 
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brightness,  the  surface  has  l)eeu  to  a  con- 
aiderable  extent  covered  with  what  appears 
to  the  naked  eye  a  sort  of  warty  froth  or 
scum,   euiitthig    a   fit  id   nmeil.      in   the 
mornings,  whiu  it  lias  boen  usually  eahn, 
this  scum  has  prt'sentod    itself  in  bnmd 
belts   and   fidiLs  and   bv  the   alternoon, 
after   having   been    exposed  to   the    sea- 
breeze,  it  is  broken  into  streaks  lying  in 
the  direction   of  the  wind,   which,   wheu 
blowing  ]>r.  tty    frt?»h,    disperses   it   alto- 
gether.    We  have  examined  some  of  this 
unusual   substance  in  a  tumbler   of  salt- 
water, and  were  not  a  little  snrprisetl  to 
find  that,  while  it  floated  tm  the  surface 
in  the  form  of  a  scum,  some  parts  were 
of  a  yellow ish-gre^^u,  and  some  of  a  pur- 
plish-brown colour,  tinging  the  surround- 
ing water  a  beautiful  violet.     Minute  in- 
spection shewed  that  the  substance  con- 
hlsted  of  an  intlnite   multitule   of  small 
spindle-Hha])ed  bodies,  eaeli  of  which  in  its 
t  uni  was  a  bundle  of  small  threads,  jointed 
but  unbranched.  and  seemingly  very  brit- 
tle."    The  author  remarks  that  the  fti*Ht 
of  thisc  (piotations  is  very  important  in 
it«  way;  but   the  latter  description,  from 
the  "Colombo  Herald,"  a])peai*H  to  aecord 
best  with  the  a])pear}ince  known  to  us  as 
the  "  sea  sawdust"  of  the  Pacific,  though 
during  the  surveying  voyage  of  the  "  lie- 
raid"  in  that  ocean,  no  remurkable  colour- 
ing  property    was   noticed,  nor  was  the 
fuiid  odour,  u]Km  which  so  much  stress 
has  been  laid,  ob8er\'ed. 

Mr.  Macrdonald  adds  that  it  was  rather 
ditficult  at  first  to  determine  whether  the 
8])i'c''e8  seen  in  the  Pacific  is  to  1h?  referred 
to  the  O.trlilatondfe  or  to  the  CoiiJtnudtJB. 
In  the  latter,  a  linear  w»ries  of  tubular 
cells  ccmipose  the  filaments,  which  are  thus 
said  to  b.' jointed  J  but  in  the  fonncr,  al- 
though the  filaments  are  tubular,  simple, 
and  continuous,  without  actual  joints,  a 
l>s(»udo-joint'.d  appeiuiince  is  presented  by 
the  ap{K>sition  of  the  little  masses  of  c<m- 
tained  colouring  matter.  Notu'ithstand- 
ing  that  the  author  submitted  the  **  sea 
sawdust"  of  the  Pacific  to  microscopical 
examination  on  several  occasions,  he  is 
much  incline<l  to  iK'lieve  that  the  filaments 
ar(>  actually  jointed  ;  and  this  view  is  sup- 
])urted  by  the  cinuimstance  that  an  em])ty 
tubule,  or  one  in  which  the  parieieit  may 
be  traced  continuously  without  being  in- 
terrujjted  by  joint*  or  internal  sepfayliVkA 
never  fallen  under  his  uoticit ;  lK>sides  which 
the  filaments  are  exceedingly  brittle, 
usually  sufieriiig  cleavage  in  the  trans- 
vers.'  direcion.  It,  however,  undoubteiUy 
belongs  to  the  OsriifatoridtF. 

\\'hen  the  filaments  are  first  removed 
from  the  water,  they  may  be  observed 
adhering  side   by  side  in  little  bundles 


or  fEucicnU;   and,  bendei  the  oolouiin 

matter,  the  little  cells,  or  at  least  the  ii 
tervals  between  the  tepta,  contain  globule 
of  air  which  sufficiently  account  for  the! 
buoyancy.  Moreover,  in  this  re8pe.-t,  a 
though  their  abiding  place  is  the  ope 
ocean,  their  habit  can  scarcely  he  r^artle 
as  very  different  from  that  of  those  specii 
which  flourish  in  damp  localities  expose 
to  the  atmosphere.  Tlio  filaments  are  a 
very  short,  compared  with  their  dii 
meter,  with  roundeil  extremities.  Whc 
immersed  some  little  time  in  fluid,  so  thi 
the  contained  air  bubbles  make  their  e 
cape,  or  are  taken  up,  the  pale  oolooriii 
matter  a])[)ear8  to  fill  the  cello  oompletel; 
and  a  central  portion,  a  little  darker  thi 
the  rest,  may  be  distinctly  perceived  : 
each  compartment,  intersected  by  a  vei 
delicate  transverse  partition.  The  autlu 
has  found  this  s|)ecies  ofi^  the  coast 
Australia  and  in  Moreton  Bay.  He  h 
also  found  it  among  the  Polynesian  I 
lands,  and  on  two  separate  occasions  < 
the  Loyalty  group,  in  nearly  the  san 
geographical  position. 

Maboh  14. 
Denmark. — The  Sound  Dues  treaty  w 
this  day  signed  at  Copenhagen.  Acoor 
ing  to  the  terms  oi  this  document,  tl 
dues  of  all  kinds  to  which  vessels  we: 
Bubjecteil  in  passing  the  Sound  and  tl 
Belts  will  be  completely  done  away  wii 
from  the  1st  of  ApriL  Denmark  also  ei 
guges  to  suppress  for  cert»n  kinds  of  me 
chiindise,  and  to  materially  reduce  i 
others,  the  dues  which  she  has  hither 
reiHnved  for  transit  on  the  canal  of  tl 
Kyder,  and  on  the  routes  which  unite  tl 
Baltic  to  the  North  Sea.  The  maritiii 
stut(«  on  their  ]>art  engage  to  pay  IX- 
mark  as  com|>eiisa(ion,  in  one  or  more  i 
stalments,  an  indeimiity  rcpresentuig  tl 
averagtt  for  five  years  of  the  revenue 
the  present  Sound  dues,  capitalized  at  tl 
rate  of  four  per  cent.  England's  sha 
amounts  to  aU)ut  a  million  and  a  half. 
Etfe^  Sujfolk. — This  neighbourhood 
bouuds  in  remains  of  antiquity.  There  i 
few  places  in  England  more  invitini^  to  t 
arclueoh)gist,  and  none  perhaps  that  won 
bi>tter  repay  systematic  research.  In  the  h 
century  a  )i(nrd  of  Bonian  gold  omns,  cc 
sisting  of  several  hundred  pieces,  oomprisi: 
the  mcmey  of  Valeiitinian,  (iratiau,  Thi 
dosius.  Arc  dius,  and  llonorius,  was  diw 
vered ;  and  not  many  y««r8  since,  a  lead 
box  wa.s  found  at  Campsey-Ash,  near  E; 
containing  a  great  numUar  of  coins  of  1: 
word  the  Confe-sor.  Most  of  these  piei 
api>eared  as  if  fresh  from  the  die,  and  li 
a])parentlv  never  been  in  circulation. 
Eye  have  \)een  discoven.'d  at  intervals  tb 
blaok  mortuary  urns  onoe  supposed  to 
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Roman,  but  donbtleM  of  a  Teatonie  people 
before  tbeir  oonveimon   to   Christianity. 
Mr.  Kemble,  iu  a  commanication  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  has  shewn   their 
identity  with  the  nma  found  at  Stade,  on 
the  Elbe,  which  greatly  enhances  the  in- 
terest of  these  remains.     Several  of  these 
urns  are  in  the  collection  of  the  British 
Museum.     Celts  and  ancient  British  coins 
have  occasionally  been  turned  up  in  this 
district,  and  within  the  last  few  days  evi- 
dence of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Eye 
has  been  brought  to  light.     In  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  fosse  which  surrounds 
the  ca<<tle  earthwork  is  a  field  called  **  the 
Camp,"  or  **  Camping-field,"  belonging  to 
a  Mr.  Penning,  a  builder  at  Eye,  who  has 
caused  excavations  to  be  made,  the  result 
of  which  has  been  the  discovery  of  the 
foundations  of  Roman  buildings,  supposed 
to  be  those  of  a  villa  of  the  once  masters 
of  this  island.     We  trust  to  be  able  to 
grive  a  further  account  of  these  researches. 
Mabch  20. 
Chlden  Lane  School*.— CeriMXi  sdiools 
for  the  children  of  the  poor  have  been 
erected  in  this  low  and  wretched  locality. 
The  first  beginnings  were  in  a  blacksmith's 
shed ;  there  are  now  buildings  which  have 
cost  £18,000,  and  which  provide  for  2,500 
children.     From  nine  in  the  morning  till 
ten  at  night  there  is  a  continual  influx  of 
scholars.    The  last-erected,  and  by  fiur  the 
largest  buildings,  were  this  day  formally 
opened  by  Prince  Albert     The  prince  ar- 
rived about  three  o'clock,  accompanied  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales.     There  were  also 
present  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Bishop  of  London,  the  Deans  of  St.  Paul's, 
Windsor,  Salisbury,  Earl  Granville,  and 
Lord  Robert  Qrosvenor.    The  proceedings 
were  opened  with  an  addreas,  read  by  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Rogers,  on  the  part  of  the 
promoters  of  the  schools,  giving  a  history 
of   their  rise,  progress,   and    usefulness. 
Prince  Albert,  iu  reply,  pointed  out  tliat 
the  progress  of  the  schools  afforded  a  fine 
illustration  of  the  divine  truth  that  a  prin- 
ciple of  good  once  shewn  is  not  destined 
to  lie  dormant,  but  to  develope  itself  in 
ever-increasing  usefulness.  Addressing  Mr. 
Rogers,  he  sud — 

*'  The  means  you  have  adopted  to  effect 
your  work  of  benevolence  appear  no  less 
deserving  of  commendation  than  the  object 
itself.  You  have  not  been  content  with 
the  bare  attempt  to  force,  perhaps  upon 
unwilling  recipients,  a  boon  the  value  of 
which  might  not  be  appreciated,  but  you 
have  wisely  Kought  to  work  upon  the  con- 
victions and  natural  feelings  of  the  parents 
of  the  children  you  wished  to  benefit,  by 
extending  your  assistance  to  those  who,  by 
a  small  contribatiaii  out  of  their  haidly- 


won  earnings,  have  proved  that  they  are 
awake  to  a  sense  of  the  vast  importance  it 
is  to  their  ofi&pring  that  the  means  of  benw 
fitted  to  pass  successfully  through  life,  an^ 
by  honest  industry,  to  better  their  worldly 
condition,  should  be  brought  within  their 
reach.  It  is  a  source  of  h>gh  personal  gra- 
tification to  me,  that  I  have  been  enabled, 
by  my  presence  here  this  d:iy,  and  by  thi^ 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  mark  not  only 
my  own  appreciation  of  your  labours,  but 
also  the  deep  interest  which  the  Queen 
takes  in  the  well-being  of  the  poorest  of 
her  snljects ;  and  that  gratification  will  be 
greatly  enhauoed  if  by  this  public  expres- 
sion of  the  sympathy  of  the  Queen  and  of 
her  family  and  government,  this  noble 
cause  shall  be  still  further  advanced.  Most 
earnestly  do  I  pray  that  the  same  success 
which  has  hitherto  blessed  your  labours 
may  continue  to  attend  your  ftiture  pro- 
gress, and  that  vour  example  may  stimu- 
late other  localities  to  imitate  your  useful 
elfiMrts.** 

This  address  was  much  applauded.  The 
children  sang  a  hymn ;  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don read  prayers  and  pronounced  a  bless- 
ing; and  Prince  Albert  declared  the 
schools  open.  On  his  departure  the  Prince 
and  his  son  were  the  objects  of  an  ovation 
from  the  myriads  of  children,  dad  and 
ragged,  who  swarmed  outside  the  schools. 

Mabch  21. 

DUsolfUion  of  Parliament. — The  House 
of  Lords  met  at  two  o'clock.  The  proro- 
gation took  place  by  Royal  Commission. 
The  Royal  Commissioners  being  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  Earl  Granville,  the  Marquis  of 
Brcadalbane,  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  and 
Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley. 

The  Lord-Chanodlor  read  her  Majesty's 
speecu  .""^ 

THB  QUBBH'B  SFKBOH. 

"  Jlfy  Lords  and  OenUemen, 

"  We  are  commanded  by  her  Mijesty  to 
inform  you  that,  in  releanng  yon  at  this 
early  period  Arom  yoor  attendimoe  in  Par- 
liament, it  is  her  Migesty's  intention  im- 
mediately to  dissolve  the  present  Phurlia- 
ment,  in  order  to  asoertun  in  the  mosi 
constitutional  manner  the  sense  of  her 
people  upon  the  present  state  of  pnbUc 
affiurs. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  House  qf  Commone, 
"  We  are  commanded  by  her  Miyesty  to 
thank  you  for  the  liberal  provinon  whidi 
yon  have  made  for  the  exigendes  of  the 
public  service  during  the  period  that  will 
elapse  before  the  new  Parliament,  which 
her  Majesty  will  dired;  immediately  to  he 
called,  shall  have  been  able  to  give  its  de- 
libeimte  afctoatkm  to  these  matUn. 
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"  Mtf  Lards  and  Oentl^men, 

"  We  are  commanded  by  lier  Majesty  to 
express  the  satisfaction  which  she  feels  at 
your  having  been  able  during  the  present 
session  materially  to  reduce  the  burthens 
of  hrr  |K.H>j)le. 

"  Her  Majesty  commands  us  to  assure 
you  that  it  is  her  fervent  pi  ayer  that  the 
several  constituencies  of  the  United  King- 
dom, u|X)n  whom  will  devolve  the  exercrise 
of  those  high  functions  which,  by  the  Con- 
stitution, belong  to  them,  may  be  guided 
by  an  All- Wise  Providence  to  the  selection 
of  rei)resentatives  whose  wisdom  and  i)a- 
triotism  may  aid  her  Majesty  in  her  con- 
stant endeavours  to  mnintain  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  her  Crown,  and  to  jjromote 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  her  iK'ople." 

Parliament  was  tlien  declared  to  Ihj  pro- 
rogued to  Tliurstlay  the  IJOth  of  April 
next ;  and  their  lonlshii>s  rtei)anited. 

By  the  Queen. — A  Pkoclamation, 

For  dissolving  the  present  Parliament,  and 
Declaring  the  Calling  of  another. 

Victoria  R.  —  Whereas,  We  have 
thought  fit,  by  and  with  the  advice  of 
Our  I*rivy  Council,  to  dissolve  this  pre- 
sent Parliament,  which  was  this  day  i>ro- 
roguinl,  and  stands  pron^uwl  to  Thursday, 
the  Thirtieth  day  of  April  ntjxt.  We  do 
for  that  end  publish  this  Our  Hoyal  Pro- 
clamation, and  do  hereby  dissolve  the  said 
Parliament  accordingly ;  and  the  ]x)rds 
Si)iritmil  and  TeinjM)ral,  and  the  Knights, 
Citizens,  and  Burgesses,  and  the  Connnis- 
sioners  for  shires  and  burghs,  of  the  House 
of  Connnons,  are  discharged  from  their 
meeting  and  attendance  to  the  siiidThurs- 
(hiy,  ;K)th  day  of  April  next :  and  We  being 
desirous  an<l  resolved,  as  sf)on  as  may  be, 
U)  meet  Our  jx^ople,  and  to  have  their 
atlvice  in  Parliament,  do  liereby  make 
known  to  all  Our  loving  subjects  Our 
]{oyal  will  and  pleasure  to  call  a  new  Par- 
liament ;  and  do  hereby  further  declare 
that,  with  the  advice  of  Our  l*rivy  ('oun- 
cil,  We  have  given  order  that  our  C-han- 
cellor  of  that  part  of  Our  United  Kingdom 
called  (Jreat  Britain,  and  Our  Chancellor 
of  Iri>1and,  do,  resi>ectively,  niK>n  notice 
thereof,  forthwitli  issue  out  writs  in  due 
form,  and  acconling  to  law,  for  calling  a 
new  Parliament :  and  We  do  liereby  also 
by  this  Our  Hoyal  PnK'lamati(m  imder 
Our  (treat  Seal  of  Our  Unit^'d  Kingdom, 
require  writs  forthwith  to  be  issued  ac- 
cordingly by  ( hir  said  Chancellors  respec- 
tively, for  causing  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal  and  Commons,  who  are  to  serve 
in  the  sj»id  I'arliament,  to  Ik*  duly  ntunu'd 
to,  and  give  their  attendance  in.  Our  said 
Parliament ;  which  writs  are  to  Im?  return- 
able on  I'hursday,  the  30th  day  of  April 


next.  Given  at  Our  Court  at  Biiclciiigliam 
Palace  this  twenty-fint  day  of  March,  in 
the  year  of  our  Jjord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  •  8e\'en,  and  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  Our  reign. 

God  satb  the  Queen. 

The     Knight  shridge     Church     Case. — 
Westerton  v.  Liddell. — The  judgment  of 
the    Judicial    Committee  of   the    IVivj 
Council  on  the  appeals  of  Liddell  r.  Wea- 
terton  and  Liddell  r.  Beal  from  the  Court 
of  Arches,  was  this  day  delivered. — Pre- 
sent :    the  Lord  Cliancellor,  Lord  Wena- 
leydale,  CTiancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Com* 
wall.  Sir  John  Patt^son,  Sir  W.  H.  Maule. 
I^vy  councillors  summoned  by  command 
of  her  Majesty, — Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  Bishop  of  London. — Tlie  judg- 
ment stat*  d  that  their  lordships,  a'ti*r  th« 
most  anxious  consideration,  have  come  to 
the    conclusion   tliat    croescs,   as    distin- 
guished from  cruel  tixes.  have  been  in  use» 
as  ornaments  of  churches,  from  the  earli- 
est  periods  of  Christianity;    that   wlien 
used  as  mere  emblems  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  not  as  objects  of  HuperKtiti«nii 
reverence,   they    may    still    lawfully    he 
erected    in    architectural    decorations    of 
churches ;  that  the  wo<xlen  cross  erected 
on  the  chancel-screen  of  St.  Barnabas  is  to 
l>e  considercil  as  a  mere  architectural  or- 
nament ;  and  that  as  to  this  article,  the/ 
must   advise  her  Majesty  to  reverse  the 
judgment  complained  of.     Another  ques- 
tion  is,  whether  the  stone  structure  uf 
St.  Banial)as  is  a  communion-table  within 
Die  meaning  of  t  he  canons  and  the  rubric  j 
and  their  lordships  arc  clearly  of  opinion 
that  it  is  not.  With  re8{wct  to  the  wtNNlen 
cross  attached  t4)  the  c()mmuniou-t«hIe  at 
St.  Paul's,  their  lordshiiMt  have  already  de- 
clared their  opinion  that  the  communion- 
table intended  by  the  canon,  was  a  table 
in  the  onlinary  sense  of  the  word,  flat  and 
moveable,  cap  iblc  of  lieing  covt-red  with  a 
cloth,  at  which,  or  anmnd  which,  the  cum- 
nnmicants  might  be  placed  in   order  to 
])iirtake  of  the    IjonPs  Supper;  and  the 
questicm   is,   whether  the  existence  of  a 
cross  attachcil  to  the  table  is  consistent 
either  with  the  spirit  or  with  the  letter  of 
thost)  regulations.      Their  lordships    are 
clearly  of  opinion  that  it  is  not ;  ami  they 
must  recommend  that  ujxm  this  ]foint  also 
the   decree   (*omplained  of  should  be  af- 
firnunl.     As  to  the 'cre<lence- tables*  their 
lordships  advife-e  a  reversal  of  the  sentence 
coni])lained  of.     Next,  as  to  the  euibroi- 
dered  cloths,  it   is   said  that   the    canon 
onlers  a  covering  of  silk,  or  of  some  other 
])n>j>er  material,  but  tliat  it  does  not  men- 
tion, and   therefore,  by   implication, 
dudes,  more  than  one  covering. 
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lordships  are   unable   to  adopt  this  con- 
struction.     An  order   that  a  table  shall 
always  be  covered   wiih    a  cloth   surely 
docs  not   imply  that  it   shall   always  be 
covered  wiih  the   same  cloth,  or  with  a 
cloth  of  the  same  colour  or  texture.     The 
object  of  this  canon  seems  to  be  to  secure 
a  cloth  of  a  sufficiently  handsome  descrip- 
tion,  not  to  guard  against  too  much  splen- 
dour.    In  practice,  as  was  justly  observed 
at   the   bar,   black    cloths    are    in  many 
churches  used  during  Lent,  and  on  the 
death  of  the  Sovcreigu,  and  some  other 
occasions,  and  there  seems  nothing  objec- 
tionable  in   the   practice.     Whether  the 
cloths  so  used  are  suitable  or  not  is   a 
matter  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
ordinary.     In  this  case  their  lordships  do 
not   see  any   sufficient  reason   for  inter- 
fereuce,  and  they   must   therefore  advise 
the   reversal   of  the  sentence  as   to  the 
cloths  used  for  the  covering  of  the  Lord's 
table  during  the  time  of  divine  service, 
both  with  respect  to  St.  Paul  and  to  St. 
Barnabas.     The  last  question  is,  with  re- 
spect to  the  embroidered  linen  and  lace 
used  on  the  communion-table  at  the  time 
of  the  minibtration  of  the  Holy  Commu- 
nion.    The  rubric  and  the   canon    pre- 
scrilHHl  the  use  of  a  fair  white  linen  cloth, 
and  both  the  learned  judges  in  the  court 
below  have  been  of  opinion  that  embroidery 
and  luce  are  not  consistent  with  the  mean- 
ing of  tliat  expression,  having  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  table  upon  which  the 
cloth  is  to  be  used.     Although  their  lord- 
ships are  not  disposed  in  any  case  to  re- 
strict within  narrower  limits  than  the  law 
has  imposed,  the  discretion  which,  within 
those  limits,  justly  allowed  to  oongegra- 
tiouH  by  the  rules  both  of  the  ecclesiastical 
and  comni'  n  law  courts,  the  directions  of 
the  rubric  must  be  complied  with;  and 
upon  the  whole  their  lordships  do  not  dis- 
sent from  the  construction  of  the  rubric 
ado])ted  by  the  present  decree  upon  this 
point ;  and  they  must  therefore  advise  her 
Majesty  to  affirm  it.    As  the  judgments  in 
these  cases  have  been  materially  altered, 
and  such  alterations  ought  to  have  been 
made  at  the  hearing  in  the  Arches  Court, 
so  much  of  the  sentence  of  that  court  on 
each  case  as  awards  costs  against  the  ap- 
pellants must  of  course  be  reversed ;  and 
in   those  proceedings,  as  well  as  in   the 
present  appeals,  each  party  must  bear  h:s 
own  costs. 

Dover  Castle. — Those  persons  who  re- 
gard with  veneration  the  interesting  re- 
mains of  antiquity  in  this  town  and  its 
neighbourhood — are  in  a  state  of  disquiet, 
in  conse((uence  of  a  report  which  baa 
reached  them,  that  Guvemment  has  given 
orders  for  the  immediate  demolition  Si  the 


remains  of  the  ancient  church  within  the 
castle,  on  the  site  of  which  it  is  proposed 
to  build  a  chapel  for  the  use  of  the  gar- 
rison.    We  understand  that  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  have  addressed  a  letter  to 
Lord  Panmure  on  this  subject.     The  re- 
mains are  not  only  venerable  for  their  an- 
tiquity, but  offer  some  remarkable  peculi- 
arities interesting  to  the  architect.   While 
this  is  threatened  in  one  part  of  England, 
the  work  of  "restoration" — an  evil  still 
more  to  be  drended  by  the  lover  of  un- 
dent art — menaces  the  church  of  Battle- 
field in  a  distant  county.     It  is  recorded 
that  this  church  was  built  by  Henry  IV. 
in  gratitude  for  his  sucoesB  at  the  battle  of 
Shrewsbury ;  it  therefore  affords  the  date — 
an  interesting  example  of  the  architecture 
of  that  period.     The  nave  is  now  roofless 
and  in  ruins.    The  chancel  was  some  time 
in  the  last  century  fitted  up  for  divine  ser- 
vice, but  of  course  in  the  bad  taste  of  the 
period     A  scheme  is  on  foot  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  ruined  nave  and  tower  of 
this  church.     This  is  to  be  effected  by 
means  of  a  subscription.    A  sum  of  nearly 
700/.  has  already  been  contributed  for  tUs 
object,  which,  if  carried  out  in  the  spirit 
which  has  been  maiufested  in  many  parts 
of  England,  will  be  the  means  of  destroy- 
ing archaeological  and  at  chitectural  data 
of  the  greatest  pof  sible  value.     A  circular 
has  appeared  within  the  last   few  days 
containing  a  list  of  the  subscribers,  and 
soliciting  ftirther  donations.    In  common 
with  all  lovers  of  antiquity,  we  trust  the 
projected  repairs  will  be  limited  to  the 
preservation  of  tins  interesting  church; 
that  what  is  characteristic  of  its  style  and 
age  will  be  religiously   preserved;    and 
that  neither  the  present  age  nor  posterity 
will  be  insulted  with  new  creations  calca- 
lated  to  mislead  the  architectiural  student 
and  disgust  the  antiquary  by  its  obvious 
fidsity. 

Disfiguring  the  Statue  of  Queen  Amne 
at  St.  PauVs.  —  In  consequence  of  some 
mischievous  persons  having  wantonly  de- 
fiiced  the  statue  of  Queen  Anne  in  the 
western  area  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  the 
dean  closed  the  gates  through  which  per- 
sons have  for  some  time  past  been  per- 
mitted to  pass  to  and  firom  the  north  and 
south  cades  of  the  cathedral  yard.  It  seems 
the  statue  has  been  very  much  injured; 
the  right  arm  is  completely  knocked  ofl^ 
and  other  portions  of  the  figure  much 
defiftced. 

DUcoverg  of  Bronte  Axes  and  Um,'--» 
The  "  Ban&mre  Journal"  describes  a  dis- 
covery of  ancient  relics  dug  up  at  Col- 
Leonard.  The  jar  is  an  axicient  British 
am,  a  true  representative  of  the  primitiye 
handiwork  of  our  fore&then^  niMle  iokly 
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by  tho  hand  of  the  workman  at  a  time 
when  the  potter's  wheel,  though  known 
to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  had  not  ex- 
tended to  this  remote,  and  then  barbarous, 
part  of  the  earth.  The  urn  has  round  the 
neck  that  peculiar  herring-l)one  ornament 
common  on  urns  of  the  British  period.  No 
cinerary  remains  were  found  in  the  urn ; 
but  its  contents  were  still  more  curious 
than  the  jar  itself.  There  were  found  in 
it,  closely  packed  together,  no  fewer  than 
seven  axe -blades  in  bronze.  The  axe> 
blades  have  been  presented  to  the  Earl  of 
Seniield,  who  intends  to  place  two  in  the 
Bantf  museum. 

March  23. 

Skinning  Cats  Alive. — Bow  Street. — 
Mary  Beckett,  a  repulsive-looking  femide, 
who  refused  to  state  where  she  lived,  was 
cliartred  with  commirtiiig  the  following 
dreadful  outrage : — Steiluian,  158  F,  stat.  d 
that  between  five  and  six  that  morning, 
while  he  was  on  duty,  a  man  naminl  Payne 
came  to  him,  in  Drury-lane,  and  pointing 
out  a  woman  who  was  walking  up  tho 
street,  said  he  had  seen  her  throw  some- 
thing into  the  cellar  of  a  cooper,  in  Not- 
tingliam -court.  Long-acre.  The  officer 
folloA'cd  her,  and,  on  coming  up  with  the 
prisoner,  exchiimiHl,  "  Holloa,  what  have 
you  been  doing  this  morning  ?"  She  said, 
"  Me,  sir,  nothing."  He  replied,  "  That 
won't  do  for  mo ;  you  have  got  some  bl<K)d 
ou  your  apnm."  She  said,  **  Yes,  my  nose 
has  been  bleeding;  it  ain't  cat's  blooil, 
at  all  events  "  Witness  left  her  in  charge 
of  anotlier  officer,  and  went  to  the  house 
indicated  by  Payne,  and  found  the  boilies 
of  two  cats,  deprived  of  their  skins,  the 
flesh  smoking  and  quivering.  He  added 
that  lately  he  had  frequently  found  the 
bodies  of  cats  in  various  comers  of  his 
boat  in  Drury-lane,  and  on  one  occasion 
he  found  nine  in  a  heap.  Upon  '•earching 
the  prisoner  at  the  station,  he  found  two 
knives,  very  sharp  and  blootly,  with  the 
felt  of  cats  on  them. — Mr.  Henry :  What 
is  the  reason  these  people  skin  the  cats 
while  they  are  alive? — Witness:  It  in- 
creases the  value  of  the  skins.  Those 
taken  from  live  cats  are  worth  38.,  while 
those  from  dead  cats  arc  onlv  worth  as 
many  pence. — Tlie  prisoner  said  she  found 
the  cats  dead,  and  skinned  them.— Mr. 
HtMiry  :  Afanifestly  that  is  untrue  from 
the  state  in  wliich  the  bodies  were  when 
fi>und.  This  is  a  most  disgusting  case, 
and  I  regret  I  am  only  able  to  give  you 
three  months'  imprisonment,  with  hanl 
labour. 

IVltchcraft  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — 
Rugeley  —  niulend  famous  by  Palmer's 
orinies — has  been  a  scene  of  great  excite- 
ment for  several  days  past,  reminding  one 


of  the  time  wh"n  the  inqnesti  on  Falnu 
victims  were  being  held,  in  oonseqnencc 
a  solemn  investigation  before  a  lu^  bei 
of  magistrates  into  the  circnmitances  o 
case  of  alleg«^d  witchcraft.  The  reader, 
becominvr  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  1 
case,  will  almost  femcy  that  he  is  rcaiii 
a  history  of  doings  in  the  dark  ages,  i 
not  of  proceedings  which  have  of  a  in 
taken  place  in  this  day  of  boaated  li{ 
and  knowledge.  The  history  of  the  c 
is  briefly  this : — A  young  and  apparen 
respectable  farmer,  named  Thomas  Cliarl 
worth,  resides  on  a  small  farm  of  hia  o 
at  Bromley  Hurst,  near  Rugeley.  S:$o 
sixteen  montlis  back  he  married  a  roi: 
woman  in  his  own  station  of  life,  but 
marriage  displeased  his  widowed  mot) 
who  had  been  livit-g  with  him,  and 
left,  cautioning  him,  however,  before  \ 
departure,  not  to  attempt  to  make  cbe< 
as  it  would  be  sure  to  tumble  to  pie< 
Heedless  of  the  widow's  caution,  cliec 
making  was  prosecnted,  but  with  little 
no  success,  the  milk  refusing  to  turn, 
if  a  cheese  perchance  were  made,  it  i 
certain  to  fall  to  piecei^.  The  farmer  i 
his  n  ife  were  ill,  and  the  dairymaid  t 
was  unwell,  without  any  ottenaible  cai 
The  farmer  coupled  these  things  with 
mother's  prediction,  and  came  to  the  o 
elusion  that  he  was  "bewitched.*' 
moatiing  his  condition  ti>  a  neighbonr.  Si 
mons,  a  toll-gate-k(>eper,  and  who  at  tii 
worked  on  tlie  fiirm,  Sammona  reix 
mended  him  to  go  to  a  wise  man,  Jai 
Tunnicliff,  also  living  in  the  neighlioarhc 
who  "could  do  anything."  The  fan 
and  his  wife  immediately  set  off  to  Tui 
clifTs  house,  and  fortunately  for  them, 
he  said,  found  him  at  home.  The  cau« 
their  journey  told,  Tunnicliff  proffereil 
services  to  relieve  them  of  the  dire  a 
mity  under  which  they  were  lofferinvr,  i 
next  morning  ho  made  his  a)<pearmnce 
the  farm.  Without  seeing  the  cowa  ho  | 
nounced  them  bewitched,  and  the  dei 
kettle  he  decland  'o  have  fallen  under 
same  curse.  He  could  remove  the  enchi 
ment,  but  money  would  be  neoeaaafy,  i 
forthwith  the  simple  fiirmcr  paid  him 
for  himself,  and  58.  each  for  tome  hor 
58.  for  the  clieese-kettle,  and  3a.  6d.  e 
for  the  (H)W8,  in  all  amoonting  to  about 
for  remi/ving  tho  spell.  Thing*,  howei 
did  not  mend  at  the  farm;  on  the  c 
trary,  the  wife  was  occasionaUy  seised  « 
sickness,  the  hnsband  suffered  'rom  nr 
countable  aches  and  pains,  especially  al 
Tunnicliff  had  been  on  the  *ann,  and 
night  there  were  mysterious  noiaea, 
companied  by  the  shaking  of  the  house,  1 
lowing  of  the  cattle,  howling  of  doga, 
AppUcatiun  waa  again-  luada  to  Tmuiiel 
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who  represented  the  stflte  of  the  farmer 
and  his  wife,  and  the  extraordinary  noises, 
to  have  arisen  from  the  "wid.w*8  curse," 
and  the  enchantment  put  ui>ou  them, 
throngli  her  instrnuientality,  by  wizards 
liviu;;  at  Lonjrto!!,  Hurt  n-ou-Trent,  and 
Derby.  Md'c  money  was  required  to  re- 
move the  one  antnient  and  to  pay  the 
expense  (.f  the  journeying^  to  the  wizards. 
C'harlesworth  freely  parteil  with  his  money 
to  th»'  amount  of  £'30,  but  the  farmer  and 
his  wi?e  derivkd  no  benefit  from  the  ex- 
l>eiiditnre.  TunnicliiT  at  length  went  to 
live  on  the  farm,  and  resided  with  the 
fanner  atid  his  wife  several  months,  during 
which  period  he  was  engaged  at  miervals 
in  making  crosses  on  all  the  doors  with 


witch-haz^l.  and  in  burning  blue  and  other 
lights  to  overcome  the  power  of  tliose  who 
lijid  l)evvitchcd  tlie  farmer  and  his  wife. 
Things  went  (m  in  this  way  from  April, 
lasL  year,  untl  February  last,  when  at 
length  the  suspirion  arose  that  Tunnicliff 
was  contributing  to  th»ir  illness  by  •!> ur- 
ging then,  and  that  the  extraordinary 
noises  about  tlie  premises  were  occasioiied 
by  him.  Ultimat<  ly  'lunnicliff  was  sent 
abo  It  his  business,  and  in  the  end  brought 
before  the  magistrates  on  the  cliarge  of 
obtaining  money  under  false  pretences; 
and  on  being  tried  at  the  Lent  Assizes  at 
Stafford,  was  found  guilty,  and  this  day 
sentenced  to  twelve  months'  imprisonment 
with  bard  labour. 


PROMOTIONS,  PREFERMENTS,  &c. 


GaZKTTE  PaKFEUIENTS,  &C. 

Oct.  31.  George  Jackson  Eldridge,  esq.,  to  be 
Consul  at  Kertch. 

I\b.  18.  Wm.  Robert  Ward,  esq.,  tp  be  Becre- 
tar>'  of  Legation  at  the  ITague. 

Augustus  Paget,  esq.,  to  be  Secretary  of  Lega- 
tion at  Lisbm. 

Ftb.  20.  Charles  Alison,  esq.,  to  be  Secretary 
of  EmbaKfly  ut  Constantinople. 

Feb.  22.  Lord  Cremorne  to  be  one  of  the 
LordH-in-waiting. 

Fib.  23.  Charles  John  Bayley,  esq.,  to  be 
Governor  of  the  Bahamas. 

Humphrey  Sondwith,  esq.,  C.B.,  to  be  Colonia 
Secretary,  Mauri  ius. 

Fvb.  27.  Re  \  Thos.  Wetherherd  Sbarpe,  M.A., 
to  be  Assistant-Inspector  of  Schools. 

Ftb.  28.  Thos.  Carlyle,  esq.,  to  be  one  of  the 
Trustees  for  the  formation  of  the  Gallery  of  His- 
toric Portraits. 

March  2.  Sir  John  Flennes  Crampton,  K.C.B., 
to  be  Envoy  Ext.  and  Min.  Plenip.  to  the  King 
of  Hanover. 

March  6.  Lieut.-Col.  John  Henry  Lefh)y  to 
be  Inspector-General  of  Army  Schools,  vice  Rev, 
G.  R.  Gleig. 

March  7.  Richard  Pattinson,  esq.,  to  be  Lieut.- 
Govemor  of  Heligoland. 

Frederick  Alexander  Forth  to  be  Treasurer  of 
Uong-Konir. 

March  14.  Dr.  Robert  Ferguson  to  be  Physician 
Extraordinary  to  her  Majesty. 

March  18.  The  Rev.  Henry  Alford,  B.D.,  to 
be  Dean  of  Canterbury. 


March  20.  Lord  Milton  to  be  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

The  Earl  of  Burlington  to  be  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Lancashire. 

The  Earl  of  Elgin  to  be  Plenipotentiary  to  tbf 
Court  of  Pekin. 

The  Duke  of  Rutland  to  be  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Lricester. 

Charles  Henry  Alderson,  esq ,  M.A.,  and  J.  R. 
MoreU,  esq.,  to  be  Inspectors  of  Schools,  and  the 
Rev.  B.  J.  Binns  to  be  Assistant-Inspector. 

Robert  Thorley  King,  esq.,  to  be  Consnl  at 
Moscow. 

March  23.  The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  di- 
rect letters  patent  to  be  passed  under  the  Great 
Seal,  granting  the  dignity  of  a  Viscount  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
unto  the  Right  Htn.  Charles  Shaw  Lefevre,  Ute 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  heirs 
male  of  his  body  lawfully  begotton,  by  the  name, 
style,  and  title  of  Viscount  Erersley,  of  Heok* 
field,  in  the  county  of  Southampton. 


Jdembers  returned  to  serve  in  ParUameni 

Colehetter,  John  Gurdon  Bebow,  esq. 
Glasgow,  Walter  Buchanan,  esq. 
Kent,   WcMtem  Division,  Charlci  Wjicdiam 
Martin,  esq 
Leicester,  North,  Lord  John  Manners. 
Londonderry,  James  Johnstone  Clark^  eiq. 
Sussex,  Bast,  Viscount  Peyensey. 
Tipperary,  Th.  O'Donoghoe. 
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Earl  Amhesst. 

March  13.   At  Know le- house,  near  Seven- 
oaks,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Amherst,  aged  83. 

William  Pitt  Amherst,  Karl  Amherst  of 
Aracan,inthe  East  Indie.^,  Viscount  Holmcs- 
dalo,  county  of  Kent,  Baron  Amherst  of 
Montreal,  county  of  K.nt,  in  the  peerage  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  was  eldest  son  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Gencral  William  Amherst,  brother  of 
Jeffrey,  first  Lord  Amherst,  by  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Patterson.  He  was 
bora  on  the  14th  of  January,  1773,  and 
succeeded  to  the  barony  on  the  death  of 
his  ui;cle  Jeffrey  before  named,  in  August, 
1797.  Tlie  late  earl  was  twice  married  :  first, 
in  180J*,  to  Sarah,  daughter  and  co-heir  of 
Andrew,  se  ond  and  last  Lord  Archer,  and 
widow  of  the  fifth  Enrl  of  Plymouth,  who 
died  in  May,  1838,  by  whom  his  lordship 
had  surviving  issue  Lady  S  irah,  married  to 
t'ir  John  Hay  Williams,  Bart.,  and  Vis- 
count Holmesdale  mow  Earl  Amherst)  ;  and 
secondly,  on  the  25th  of  June,  1839,  Lady 
Mary  S.ickville,  eldest  daughter  and  co-heir 
of  John  Froderic.c,  second  Duke  of  Dorset, 
widow  of  Other  Archer,  sixth  Earl  of  IMy- 
mouth,  by  which  lady,  who  survives  liim,  he 
leaves  no  issue. 

His  lordship  had  been  a  Lord  of  the  Bjd- 
chaml>er  to  Kings  George  HI.  and  IV.  and 
William  IV,  He  was  one  of  the  Canada 
Commissioners,  and  early  in  1816  was  ap- 
pointed Ambassiidor  Extraordinary  to  the 
Emperor  of  China.  He  left  Knglai.d  in  the 
*' Alceste"  in  February  of  that  year  on  his 
mis.sion.  On  reaching  the  precincts  of  the 
imperial  palace  at  Pekin,  and  refusing  to 
submit  to  the  humiliating  ceremonies  oi  the 
Emperor's  court,  he  was  refused  admi.«*sion 
to  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  and  his 
mission  was  thus  rendered  useless.  On  his 
retur.i  in  the  '*Alceste,"  Captain  Murr.iy 
Maxwell,  he  was  wrecked  off  theislaml  Pulo 
Leat,  from  which  liejiroceeded,  accompanied 
by  tie  late  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  in 
the  boats  of  tlie  wrecked  ship,  to  Batavia, 
then  recently  con<piered  by  the  British  urjder 
Lonl  Minto.  Ho  and  his  >hipwrecked  com- 
panions there  met  with  a  safe  asylum,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  crew  were  rescued  from 
the  island  on  which  the  ship  had  been  lost. 
In  1817.  on  his  return  to  England,  lie  visited 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  at  the  island  of  St. 
Helena,  and  was  honoured  with  several  in- 
terviews by  that  illiLstrious  captive.  He  sub- 
sequently was  appointed  Governor-General 
of  Indin,  and  for  his  services  there  was,  in 
1820,  crt'ate<l  l^ari  Amherst  and  Visc«)unt 
Holmesdale.  The  deceased  poor  was  aflor- 
warda  selected  as  (jrovornor-lieneral  of  Ca- 
nada, but  never  procce<leii  on  his  mission. 
Since  his  second  marringe,  in  183i>,  his  lord- 
ship has  led  a  retired  life,  rarely  interfering 
in  politics,  chiefly  directing  his  attention  to 
the  welfare  of  the  poor  on  his  estates  in 
Kent. 

The  lato  earl  was  made  a  Privy  Councillor 
in  1816,  and  in  1834  nominated  a  Urand 


Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Guelphs  of  Hano^ 
By  his  death  a  pension  of  3.000/.  a-year,  wb 
he  enjoyo<l  for  his  public  sorvices,  ceasea. 
The  iate  peer  is  succeeded  in  the  fiiin 
honours  andcstjitosby  his  only  son,  W^illi 
Pitt,  Viscount  Holmesdale,  bom  3rd  of  Se 
1805,  nnd  married  in  July,  1834,  to  Gertru 
sixth  daughter  of  the  late  Bishop  (Percy 
Carlisle,  by  whom  he  has  a  family;  his  efd 
sou,  William  Archer  (now  Viscount  Holn 
dale),  a  Captain  in  the  Guards,  having  ser 
at  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  where  he  was  d 
gerously  wounded. 


The  E.vrl  op  Hi.rewoop. 

F'eb.  22.  At  Harewood- house,  near  I^ 
aged  59.  the  Rt.  Hon.  Henry  Lascelles,  t1 
Earl  of  Harewood. 

The  deceased  was  bom  on  the  llch 
June,  1797.  He  married  in  July,  1823,  L 
Louisa   Thynne,   second    daughter  of 
seccmd  Marquis  of  Bath.     Her  ladyship  i 
a  large  fimily  of  sons  and  daug^hters  sun 
him.    The  noble  earl  was  educated  at  Ch 
Church,  Oxford.     He  entered  the  army 
fore  he  was  1 8  years  of  nge,  having  obtai 
an   ensigncy  in   the   Orena4licr  uuardi 
April,  1814.  He  was  at  the  buttle  of  Wa 
loo,  and  was  slightlv  wounded  tlicre. 
retired  on  half- pay  m  1S20,  and  from 
standing  army  in  1831 ;  but  while  ho  wa* 
half- pay,  and  for  several  years  afterwai 
he   held  a  commission    in   the   Teoma 
Cavalry  Corps,  crdled  the  Yorkshire  Huss 
from  l'82G  to  18^31.     As  the  Hon.  Mr.  I 
celles,  he  represented  the  borough  of  Xoi 
allerton    for    some    years    in    Parliami 
He   was  a  Conservative    in    politicau 
lordsliip  succeeded  to  the  earldom  on 
death  of  his  father,  the  second  Earl  of  H: 
wood,  at  the  close  of  1841,  and  wa^ 
pointed  Lord -Lieutenant  of  the  West  Riii 
on  the  death  of  L  )rd  Whamcliffe,  in  11 
His  lordship  <lied  28  days  and  a  h^f  a 
Kutfering  a  fnicturo  of  the  skull  und  ol 
injuries  from  his  horse  falling  while  fol. 
ing   the    Binmham-moor  foxhounds. 
many  yenrs  he  ha<l  been  noted  as  a  car 
rider,  and  at  the  time  of  the  accident 
ptisnng  through  an  opening   in    u    he 
w^hich  soparatetl  two  fields,  but  not  ubw 
ing  a  sheop-net  that  was  affixed   to 
bottom  of  the  opening,  the  hind  feet  i 
legs  of  the  horse  became  entangled  in 
not,  th(!  animal  wtts  thrown  down,  and  in 
struggles  to  get  free  it  kicked  or  struck  1 
on  the  head,  inflicting  a  compound  fraci 
of  the  skidl.     Immodiately  after  the  a 
dent,  medical  and  surgical  assistance 
procured ;  and  although  the  worst  rea 
were  apprehended  from  the  first,  bis  k 
ship  i)rogressed  favourably  for  three  wei 
The  Countess  of  Harewood,  the  sons  i 
daughters  of  the  noble  earl,  and  other  n 
kindred  of  his  lordship,  were  present  w 
his  lordship  expired. 

The  late  earl  was  an  ezoaUmt  Undk 
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and  did  much  to  promote  the  moral,  social, 
intollcctiiul,  and  religious  interests  of  his 
liUiDblcr  fellow-bcin^s  by  encouraging  and 
supporting  schools^  mechanics'  institutes, 
and  churches. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  deaths  of 
the  last  two  Earls  of  Harewood  were  both 
connected  with  following  foxhounds:  the 
one  died  at  the  age  of  73  years,  from  natural 
causes, — he  was  returning  to  Harewood- 
houso  after  hunting ;  and  the  death  of  the 
other  was  caused  under  the  circumstances 
mentioned  above. 

The  latter  earl  had  twice  previously  nar- 
rowly escaped  serious  injury  or  death.  In 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  he  was  cinied  off  his 
legs  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell,  but  suffered 
no  permanent  injui-y ;  and  about  six  years 
after  that  he  was  shooting  sea- fowl  off  Cowes, 
Isle  of  Wight,  when  a  gun  burst  in  his  hands, 
and  (lid  serious  injury  to  three  other  persons, 
but  little  or  none  to  his  lordship.  The  noble 
earl  is  succeede<i  by  his  eldest  son,  Henry 
Thynne,  Viscount  liiscelles,  who  was  bom  in 
1824,  and  mairicd,  in  184o,  lady  Klizabeth 
Joanne,  eldest  daughter  of  the  present  Mar- 
quis of  Clanricarde..  Her  ladyship  died  in 
1854,  leaving  several  children.  The  present 
e  rl  is  now  a  widower.  (>f  the  other  cmildren 
of  the  deceased  earl,  the  Hon.  (Jeorge  Ed- 
ward Lascclles  is  married  to  the  d..ughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Mansfield  ;  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
James  Walter  Lnscelles  is  married  to  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  W.  Miles,  M.P. ;  the  Hon. 
Kgreniont  WilUara  is  married  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Neill  Malcolm  ;  Lady  Susan  Char- 
lotte Lascelles  is  married  to  Lord  Wham- 
clitle  ;  and  Lady  Louisa  Isabella  Lascelles  is 
married  to  Mr.  Henry  Mills. 


The  Very  Rev.  Wiluam  Rowk  Ltall, 
1)J).,  Dkam  of  Cantekbobt. 

Feb.  17.  Aged  69,  the  Very  Rev.  William 
Rov\  e  Lyall,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury. 

He  was  the  son  of  John  Lyall,  Esq.,  of 
Findon,  co.  Sussex,  and  a  younger  broLher 
of  the  late  George  Lyall,  Esq.,  for  many 
years  one  of  the  I'epresentatives  in  Parlia- 
ment of  the  city  of  London,  and  for  some 
time  Chainnan  ot  the  East  India  Company, 
jlc  was  born  in  London  on  the  11th  of 
February,  1788.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
entered  irinity  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  obtained  a  Scholarship  ;  and  he  gradu- 
ated as  B.A.  in  1810,  (the  year  in  which  his 
friend  and  brother  in-law,  Mr.  T.  8.  Brand- 
reth,  attained  the  rare  and  almost  unpre- 
cedented  distinction  of  being  First  Chan- 
cellor's Medallist  and  Second  Wrangler). 
Ho  was  ordained  in  1812  to  the  curacy  of 
Fiiwley,  in  Hampshire,  under  the  late  Lord 
Wul?ingham,  then  Archdeacon  of  Surrey, 
and  was  admitted  to  priest's  orders  in  lb  14. 

During  his  residence  at  Fawleyhe  became 
a  contributor  to  the  "Quarterly  Review," 
and  was  the  author  of  two  articles  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Dugald  Stewart,  which  ob- 
tained unusual  attention,  from  the  ability 
and  learning  which  they  evinced.  Two  or 
three  years  subsequently  he  removed  to 
LDndon,  and  loon  after  snooMded  3lr.  Ran* 


nell  in  the  conduct  of  the  "British  Critic.*' 
In  1817  he  was  appointed  Chaplain  to  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  and  not  long  after  was 
nominated  Assistant- Preacher  at  Lincoln's 
Inn*.  In  the  same  year  he  married  Catha- 
rine, Youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Joseph 
Bitindreth,  Esq.,  M.D,  of  Liverpool,  who 
survives  him,  and  by  whom  he  has  left  no 
issue. 

In  1820  Mr.  Lyall  was  applied  to  by  the 
late  Archbishop  Howley,  then  Bishop  of 
London,  and  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Bishop) 
Bloni  field,  to  undertake  the  management  of 
the  **  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,"  a  lite- 
rary work  of  no  inconsiderable  interest, 
which,  from  various  causes,  had  fallen  into 
complete  abeyance.  He  performed  this 
task  with  great  ability  and  with  character- 
istic zoal,  and  having  lavl  the  foundations 
of  its  success  on  a  sohd  basis,  he  transferred 
the  management  of  the  undei  taking  to  Mr. 
Smedley.  In  1822  he  was  appointed  Ex- 
amining Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  London, 
•and  in  the  following  year  was  inducted  to 
the  small  living  of  Weeley,  in  Essex. 

On  his  appointment  to  the  archdeaconry 
of  Colchester,  in  lh24,  Mr.  Lyall  quitted 
London,  and  only  returned  to  it  for  the  de- 
livery of  his  Warburtonian  Lectures  on  the 
Piophetical  Evidences  of  Christianity.  He 
resided  at  Bi  adfield,  in  Essex,  till  1827,  when 
he  removed  to  Fairsted,  in  the  same  county. 
The  chaiiges  which  he  delivered  to  the  clergy 
of  iss  X  at  thia  period  were  not  only  signal 
for  their  abilitv,  but  remarkable  for  the  tone 
of  wisdom  and  conciliation  which  pervaded 
them. 

In  1833,  in  conrequence  of  the  ill-health 
of  his  friend  Mr.  Hugh  J.  Rose,  he  ex- 
changed the  lirings  of  Weeley  and  Fairsted 
for  the  cure  of  Hadleigh,  on  the  borders  of 
Suffolk  ;  and  in  that  disorganised  and  neflr* 
lected  district  he  lax^^elv  contributed,  by  dm 
advice,  assistance^  and  example,  to  allay 
animosities,  to  heal  dissension,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  moral  and  material  welfare  m  all 
within  his  reach.  In  1840,  the  last  year  of 
hii  residence  at  Hadleigh,  he  published  Uie 
first  edition  of  his  **  Propcdia  Prophetica/' 
an  admirable  work,  which  elicited  from  Arch- 
bishop Howley,  and  from  many  other  ccnn- 
petent  judges  of  its  merit,  the  strongest  and 
warmest  testimonies  of  admiration  aud  ap- 
proval. 

In  1841,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the 
Archbishop,  by  whom  he  was  re^;arded  from 
the  period  of  their  first  connection  with  en- 
tire and  unvarying  confidence,  and  with  an 
affection  that  was  almost  parental,  he  ac- 
cepted the  archdeaconry  of  Maidstime, 
which  had  then  just  been  constituted.  He 
did  BO  without  the  least  heatation,  but  with 
great  reluctance,  from  his  natut-al  unwilling- 
ness to  rehnquish  the  archdeaconry  of  Col- 
Chester,  and  resign  the  pastoral  superintend- 
ence of  a  district  where  his  uselulneee,  his 
influence,  and  his  popularity  were  all  un- 
bounded. 

In  1642  he  wai  instituted  to  the  rectory 
of  Groat  Chart,  near  Ashford,  which  he  hdd 
for  a  period  of  ten  yean.  In  1846.  oo  the 
taranriatJoD  of  Dean  Bagot  to  the  bMhopriotff 
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Bath  and  Wells,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
deanery  of  Canterbury,  upon  the  i-ecom- 
niemlation  of  Sir  liobert  Peel.  The  oft'er  of 
tlii-j  prefer. iient  was  ci.mveyed  to  him  in 
a  letter  which  d.<\  equal  honour  to  the 
motives  and  to  the  discrimination  of  that 
great  st  itusman 

The  death  of  Dean  Lyall  resulted  from  a 
paralytic  seizure  in  1852  ;  and  ho  had  borne 
the  I  rialsand  privations  consequent  upon  that 
attack  with  the  most  touching  fortitude  and 
resignation.  For  the  last  few  months  of  his 
life  he  had  lost  the  power  of  speech,  and  had 
8u*ik  into  a  state  of  complete  physical  de- 
bility ;  but  his  final  sumaions  did  not  come 
till  the  17th  of  Febi-uary,  a  few  days  after 
he  had  entered  upon  Ids  70th  year. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  the  26th,  and 
the  ce:  emony  was  a  most  solemn  and  most 
impressive  one.  The  beautiful  cathedral, 
which  he  had  loved  so  well,  and  iu  which  he 
had  ministered  so  often,  was  crowded  to 
overflowing  ;  the  vast  majority  of  those  as- 
sembled were  attii'ed  in  moiu*uing,  the  sor- 
row was  univer8t\l,  and  the  stillness  was 
al  rios--  oppressive,  except  when  broken  by 
the  falteiing  voice  of  the  Vice- Dean  (Arch- 
deacon Harrison),  or  by  the  deep,  thrilling 
tones  of  the  organ.  A  part  only  of  the  ser- 
vice was  performed  in  the  cathedral,  owing 
to  the  recent  order  in  council,  which  has 
prohibited  intramural  burial ;  when  that 
portion  of  it  was  over,  the  procession  moved 
from  the  middle  of  the  i  avo  to  the  great 
western  tnti-ance,  and  from  theuce  to  the 
vill  (ge  churchyard  of  Harbledown,  of  which 
his  brother,  who  was  chief  mourner,  is  the 
Rector.  It  was  followed  by  a  groat  con- 
course of  people,  and  there  all  that  was 
mortal  of  Dean  Lyall  was  consigned  to  its 
final  resting  place,  amidst  touching  mani- 
festations of  respect  and  sympathy.  His 
life  had  been  spent  in  the  constant  and  ener- 
getic discharge  of  every  known  duty,  and 
''  his  works  have  followed  him." 

"The  relif^ous  actionK  of  the  just 

Smell  sweet  in  death,  and  blotwom  in  the  dust.'* 

The  reverence  and  aflfecticm  in  which  ho 
was  hehi  at  Canterbury,  the  grief  that  per- 
vaded all  class  'S  at  the  jierio*!  of  his  fii*8t 
p-ostration,  and  the  more  recent  sorrow 
that  prevailed  at  the  period  of  his  death,  are 
thmgs  too  well  known  to  make  it  necessary 
to  recall  them  here  ;  while  the  purity  of  his 
life,  the  wisdom  of  his  counsel,  the  gene- 
rosity of  his  nature,  the  simplicity  of  his 
tiistes,  the  warmth  of  his  ho8i>italiry,  the 
heartineas  of  his  welo-ie,  the  genid  cour- 
tesy of  his  manner,  and  his  utter  forgettul- 
noss  of  self,  whether  in  small  things  or  great, 
are  i  nnressod  upon  the  memories  and  graven 
upon  tte  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him. 

It  was  the  happiness  and  privilege  of  the 
w^riter  of  this  notice  lo  live  for  many  years 
on  terms  of  affectionate  and  fa  nlliar  inter- 
coui-so  wi.h  this  ujost  excellent  and  able 
man,  and  it  is  a  mournful  sitisfaction  to  him 
now  to  pay  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
one  so  lamented  and  so  beloved. 

The  intellectual  qualities  of  Dean  Lyall 
woTj  of  a  very  high  order,  combining  great 


dialectical  ikiU  with  greAt  acateness,  great 
quickness  of  apprehension  with  great  powcn 
of  analysis,  great  justness  of  observation 
with  great  accunicy  of  thought ;  eo  that  he 
was  enabled  to  bring  to  the  discusid  «n  of 
controversial  questions  a  mind  admirably 
qualified  to  sift  and  to  wei^h  the  value  of 
opposite  ailments  and  (X>nflictiiig  evidence. 
His  scholarship  was  sound  and  classical,  his 
acquaintance  >>ith  ancient  and  mcxleml-ter- 
ature  was  intimate  and  extensive,  and  hu 
knowledge  of  divinity  was  remarkable  both 
for  depth  and  accuracy. 

His  manner  in  the  reading-desk  was  most 
devotional ;  in  the  pulpit  it  was  peculiariy 
impressive.  His  sermons  were  for  the  mo^ 
part  eminently  practical!,  and  very  many  of 
them  were  acidressed  to  country  congregm- 
tions.  I'hey  were  com(>osed  in  terse  and 
muidy  £nglisb,  and  wore  replete  with  wisdom 
and  gcxxi  sense. 

In  the  humble,  trusting,  fervent  piety  of 
Dean  Lyall,  there  was  no  tinge  of  har>hue8i, 
no  taint  of  asceticism  orprido  ;  but,  while  it 
was  never  paraded  for  a  moment  in  piibKe 
view,  its  spirit  was  impressed  upon  every 
thought,  and  word,  anci  action  of  his  daiij 
Ufe. 

He  had  one  of  the  rarest  of  all  gifts  in  an 
unsurpassed  degree — never  rebuking  vrithoiit 
tenderness,  and  seldom  without  offeot ;  so 
giving  counsel  as  to  impose  a  sense  of  obliga- 
tion, and  so  appealing  to  the  understantluig 
as  to  touch  the  heart. 

Amiable,  attractive,  and  engaging  in  pri- 
vrt.'life,  be  exercised  no  inconsiderablo  in- 
fluence even  upon  those  w^ith  whom  he  was 
casudly  brought  in  contact,  while  all  who 
ha>i  the  privilege  of  his  familiar  acquaintance 
wore  strongly  aid  afifec.ionately  attached  to 
him.  His  temper  was  cheerful  and  buoyant, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  was  mild  and 
equable.  He  had  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridi- 
culous, and  a  lar^  share  of  humour,  but  thi« 
last  W518  so  invariably  tempered  wiUi  kindli- 
ness  and  gooil-breecling,  that  no  word  of 
discourtesy  over  [>as<'ed  his  lips. 

iSuch  is  a  fe  bio  outline  of  some  among 
the  virtues  and  the  graces  which  adorned  hit 
character,  an  imperle.  t  but  a  ^ithfiil  tribute 
to  the  moral,  the  intellectual,  and  the  social 
qualities  he  iwssesscd— qualities  of  which  it 
may  bo  sairf  with  truth,  that  *•  tlioy  were 
rare  in  their  separate  excellence,  and  won- 
derful iu  their  combination." 


Tns  Ret.  Johv  Collinsov,  MJL 
Feh  17.  At  Boldon,  aged  76,  the  Rev.  John 
Collinson,  Rector  of  boldon,  and  Hon.  Canon 
of  Dur  am. 

Mr.  Collinson  wa<i  educated  at  Winchester, 
where  he  hiirhly  distin^euished  himself  as  a 
classical  scholar,  and  obtained  the  gold  medal 
for  composition.  Me  was  then  entered  at 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  of  which  societT  hif 
nude,  Dr.  Septimus  Collin.son,  the  Lady 
Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity,  w9B  at  that 
time  Provost.  He  took  the  degree  of  iji. 
in  1803,  and  M.A.  in  1808,  and  wataftenvnzdtf 
Gho6€D  one  of  the  Select  ft«aebar%  nnd  a^ 
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pointed  to  preach  the  Bampton  Lectures  in 
1813,  which  he  piil)lished  under  the  title  of 
*'  A  Key  to  the  Writings  of  tlie  principal  Fa- 
thers of  the  Christian  Church  who  flourished 
in  the  first  three  Centuries."  Ho  had  already 
become  known  as  an  author  by  the  pubhca- 
tion,  in  1807,  of  the  "  Life  of  Thuanus ;"  and 
his  "Analysis  of  Hooker/*  prepared  with 
great  industry  and  judgment,  was  recom- 
nifnded  to  the  clergy  in  the  Visitation 
Charge  of  Huntiiigford,  I'ishop  of  Gloucester. 
Through  the  interest  of  his  uncle,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  capitular  body,  he  was  early 
in  lite  pjesented  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Worcester  to  the  liviu;^  of  Mortlake,  on  the 
Surrey  side  of  the  Thames,  near  London ;  and 
by  his  marriage  with  Emily,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Kichard  King,  M.A.,  Rector  of  W^or- 
then,  in  Salop,  and  niece  of  Sir  Thomas  Ber- 
nard, Bart.,  he  became  connected  with  the 
family  of  Bishop  Barrington,  who  collated 
him,  in  1810,  to  the  Rectory  of  Gateshead, 
where  his  immediate  predecessor  was  Dr. 
Phillpotts,  the  venerahle  i^ishop  of  Exeter. 
Mr.  Colliuson  remained  at  Gatesliead  for  the 
long  space  of  thirty  years,  discharging  the 
functions  of  the  pastoral  office  and  perform- 
ing the  duties  of  a  magistrate  to  the  complete 
satisfaction  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  popu- 
lous pari>h,  who,  on  two  several  occasions, 
viz.  April  11,  1831,  and  December  30,  1839, 
presented  him  with  valual>le  testimonials  of 
their  sincere  esteem  and  affectionate  regard. 
Few  clergymen,  perhaps,  have  been  equally 
succ(>s.>^ful  in  conciliating  the  good-will  and 
attachment  of  successive  generations,  who 
learned  lo  admire  and  appreciate  the  many 
excellent  qualities  that  adorned  his  character, 
the  high  moial  worth  and  great  kindliness  of 
his  disposition,  his  unastentatious  charity 
and  unwearying  attention  to  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  flock  committed 
to  his  charge.  The  period  of  his  incumbency 
was  marked  by  several  occurrences  of  local 
imerest  and  importance.  We  may  mention 
particularly  the  erection  and  consecration 
rAug.  :H),  1825,)  of  St.  John's  Church,  on 
Gateshead  Fell,  which  had  been  inclosed  by 
act  of  parliament,  and  constituted  a  distinct 
nctory  and  parisli ;  and  the  restoration  of 
the  ancient  chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  which, 
af:er  having  b«en  disused  for  religious  pur- 
p(.)ses  since  the  reign  of  Henry  \  IIL,  was 
opened  for  divine  service,  and  set  apHrt  as  a 
cha]K>l  of  ease  to  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary, 
Oct.  15,  1837,  I  ishop  Malthy  preaching  upon 
tln^  occasion.  Nor  should  we  omit  to  notce 
here  also  the  institution  of  the  Gateshead  Dis- 
prn>aiy,  in  whi  h,  as  in  all  other  midertak- 
in;;s  drsigned  to  promote  the  public  good,  the 
Rector  took  a  prominent  part.  This  excellent 
cliarity  was  suggested  by  the  first  outbreak 
ol'  cholera,  in  the  winter  of  1831-2,  when  so 
many  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  were  suddenly 
cut  off  by  the  awful  scourge.  To  ihe  memory 
of  the  victim"*,  Mr.  Colliuson  erected  an  obe- 
lisk in  St.  Eitmund's  burial-ground,  on  the 
petlestal  of  which  is  inscribed  the  impressive 
warning, —  *  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in 
death ;  watch,  therefore,  for  ye  know  not 
what  hour  your  Lord  doth  come/'    In  1840 


Bishop  Maltby,  considering  that  the  long  and 
useful  services  of  Mr.  Collinson  in  so  laborious 
a  cure  justly  entitled  him  to  a  position  in  the 
Church  where  the  responsibility  would  weigh 
less  heavily  upon  him,  and  the  duties  woiUd 
be  less  onerous,  collated  him  to  the  rectory 
of  Boldon,  then  rendered  vacant  by  the  de- 
cease of  his  friend  and  neighbour,  the  Rev. 
Nath.  J.  Hollingsworth,  M.A. ;  and,  that  he 
might  further  realize  the  otium  cnm  dmnitaU, 
the  same  prelate  shortly  afterwards  nominated 
him  one  of  the  Honorary  Canons  of  Durham 
Cathedral.  At  Boldon  he  continued  through 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  peaceably  employed 
in  the  duties  of  his  professi  n,  and  enjoying 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  new  parish- 
ioners. To  the  great  regret  of  all  who  knew 
him,  he  was,  in  the  course  of  last  year,  inca- 
pacitated for  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry 
by  an  attack  of  paralysis,  and,  after  an  illness 
of  some  months'  duration,  expired  on  the 
17th  instant,  m  the  76th  vear  of  his  age. 
Long  will  the  memory  of  this  worthy  man 
be  revered  by  those  who  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  his  frieniiship,  and  the  benefit  of  his  ju- 
dicious counsel.  He  was  a  Churchman  of 
the  old  school,  moderate  in  his  opinions, 
and  free  firom  all  party  extremes;  a  faith- 
ful and  true  pastor,  most  attentive  to  the 
duti^s  of  his  sacred  calling ;  an  accomplished 
Scholar,  sensible  and  well-informed;  exem- 
plary in  all  the  relations  of  life,  simple  in  his 
manners,  courteous  in  his  demeanour,  e>- 
tremely  kind-hearted,  and  ever  ready  to  be 
of  use  to  all  who  applied  to  him  for  advice 
and  assistance.  He  has  left  a  widow,  and  a 
large  family  of  children  and  grandchildren, 
to  deplore  their  los".  Of  his  sons,  the  eldest  is 
the  Rev.  Henry  King  Collinson,  M.A.,  Vicar 
of  Stannington ;  the  second  is  Captain  Ri- 
chard Collinson,  R,N.,C.B.,  who  has  achieved 
for  himself  a  world-wide  reputation  as  an 
arctic  voyager ;  aud  the  third  is  also  a  distin- 
guished ofhcer,  who,  we  believe,  has  render- 
ed important  services  to  his  country.  Cap- 
tain Thomas  Bernard  Collinson,  of  the  Royal 
Engineers.  Besides  the  works  already  men- 
tio<  ed,  Mr.  Collinson  was  the  author  of  a 
"  History  of  the  Preparation  for  the  Gospel," 
and  a  "  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Swit- 
zerland," translited  and  abridged  from  the 
French  of  Abraham  Ruchat  The  following 
single  sermons  have  also  come  under  our  no- 
tice: "The  practice  of  Christian  Duties  bv" 
Individuals  a  Remedy  for  National  Evils ; 
preached  at  Gateshead  in  1817;  A  Sermon 
preached  at  the  opening  of  Gateshead  Fell 
Church,  October  30,  1825 ;  and  a  Farewell 
Sermon,  preached  at  Gateshead,  December 
29,1839. 

Sib  Gboroe  William  AirDSBBOir,  K.C.B. 

Jan,  17.  At  his  residence,  Westboum  -ter- 
race, a.:ed  66,  Sir  George  William  Anderson, 
K.C.B.' 

The  deceased,  whose  India  services  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  thirty-eight  years, 
all  but  five  of  which  were  spent  in  that 
eoantry,  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Robert  Anderson, 
a  merchant  of  London,  were  he  wm  bom  In 
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1791.  Having  passed  through  Haileyhiiry 
College,  he  entered  the  civil  service  of  the 
Honourable  East  India  Company  in  the 
Bombay  1  residency  in  1806,  and  in  1800 
became  assistant  to  the  Accountant-General ; 
he  served  afterwards  f«ir  several  years  as 
registrar  to  the  court  of  Adawlut.  His  suhs.-- 
quent  appointments,  according  to  the  "  East 
India  Calendar,"  were  asfoUows: — "Assistant- 
Judge  at  Surat,  1815  ;  criminal  Judge  there, 
1821 ;  Judge  at  Poonah  and  Sholupoor,  1825  ; 
Judge  of  the  Sudder  Dewany,  and  Com- 
missioner of  Justice  in  the  Deccan,  1827,  (in 
which  capacity  he  repeatedly  received  the 
thanks  ot  the  local  and  home  govemment.s) ; 
he  was  appointed  Collector  and  Polil  cal 
Agent  in  the  South  Mahratta  country,  1K.'U  ; 
and  became  Senior  Judge  of  the  Sndder 
Dewance,  1833 ;  and  India  Law  C  mmissioner 
at  Calcutta  in  1835."  This  legal  position, 
however,  was  not  well  suited  to  his  practical 
and  administrative  capacity,  and  in  1838  he 
was  appointed  a  memher  of  council  and  chief 
Judge  of  the  Sudder  Adawlut;  he  took  his 
seat  March  8,  1838.  He  succeeded  to  the 
Goveinorship  of  Bombay  upon  a  vacancy 
which  occured  in  1811,  and  held  that  post 
wi  hit  tun  until  June,  18-A2;  his  tenure  of 
office  being  purposely  prolongel,  "under par- 
ticular circumstances,'"  in  order  to  give  the 
Presidency  a  lon^^er  enjoyment  of  his  practical 
business  habits  and  administrative  talents.  Ho 
was  succeeded  in  this  post  by  the  late  Right 
Hon.  Sir  George  Arthur,  Hart.,  who  in  a  de- 
spatch addressed  to  the  Court  of  East  India 
Directors,  drew  especial  and  formal  notice  to 
his  "able,  upright,  and  highly  distinguished 
services."  These  services  were  not  unnoticed 
by  her  iMajestys  ( rovernuunt,  who  have  of 
late  years  shewn  a  laudable  disi)osition  to 
avail  themselves  of  tried  and  apjroved  ser- 
vants of  the  East  India  Company,  to  till  the 
highest  civil  appointments  at  their  di>p<)sa]. 
Accordingly,  in  February,  18-19,  he  was  ap- 
jiointed  by  the  then  administration  to  the 
Governorship  of  the  Mauritiu<>,  which  he  held 
till  the  autumn  of  the  following  year,  when 
lie  was  transferred  to  the  more  important 
post  of  Governor  of  Ceylon.  He  resigned  his 
rommand  and  retired  mnn  public  lii'e  in  the 
s|)ring  of  1855,  when  he  finally  returned  to 
E.  gland. 

Sir  CJeorgc  William  Anderson  received  the 
honour  of  Kni}rhiIuHxl  for  his  services  in 
18^49,  and  was  made  a  K.C.B.  (civil)  in  1850. 
He  was  twice  married :  first,  in  1813,  to  a 
daughter  of  J.  P.  Kensington  Plsq. ;  and 
secondly,  in  1833,  to  a  daughter  of  William 
Wight,  Esq.  He  has  left  behind  him  a  large 
familv  to  mourn  their  loss ;  one  of  his  sous, 
Mr.  Henry  Lacon  Anderson,  at  nresent  Secre- 
taiy  to  the  Government  of  Bonibav,  is  a 
gentleman  of  more  than  ordinary  abifity  and 
promise. 


THE  DOWAOKR  LADT  TALBOT  DE  MALAHIDE. 

Mirch  13.  At  her  residence,  Evercreech 
House,  near  Sheptoii  Mallet,  aged  08.  the 
Kight  Hon.  Anne  Sarah,  I>owager  Ladv  Tal- 
bot de  Malahido. 


Her  ladyship  was  the  daughter  and  co- 
heiess  of  the  late  Samnel  Hodbard,  Esq.,  of 
Evercreech,  and  was  married  in  1804  to 
James,  third  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  of 
Evcrcrecch-house,  and  of  MaUhide  Ca.Ntle, 
county  Dublin,  who  succeeded  to  the  Irish 
peerage  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother, 
Kichard  AVogan,  second  lord,  in  1840,  and 
died  in  the  year  following.  By  him  lier  lady- 
ship had  eight  son^  and  five  daughters:  her 
eldest  son  is  the  present  Lord  Talbut  de 
M..lahi(le,  wh)  succeeds  to  the  Evercreedi 
I)roi)erty,  and  has  rteently  been  elevated  to 
the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
taken  his  seat  accordingly  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Her  youngest  son,  William  I^ei^pold, 
is  a  captain  in  the  army,  and  one  of  the  aides- 
de-ca:iip  to  the  Loid-Lieutenant  of  Ireland; 
her  fifth  son  is  the  Very  liev.  ]Mgr.  GeorgB 
Tall)ot,  whose  name  is  so  well  known  as  one 
of  the  Pope's  chamberlains.  Another  mo, 
who  was  formerly  in  the  army,  is  liector  t  f 
Evercriech,  county  Somerset.  One  of  her 
ladyship's  daughters  married,  in  1853,  the 
el  lest  scm  of  the  late  Kght  Hon.  Henry 
H<  bhouse,  of  Hadspen-house,  Somer!*et,  aud 
died  in  1855 ;  and  another  daugher  is  married 
to  her  cousin,  Major-General  Sir  Richard 
Airey,  K.C.B. 

Mb.  James  Tatxob. 

Jan,  27.  At  Fletching,  Sussex,  ased  78,  Mr. 
James  Taylor,  a  weli-Muown  and  ninch  re- 
spe  ted  b  okseller. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  bom  at  W^are,  in  Hertford- 
shire, on  tlie  17th  of  May,  1778,  and  began 
his  career  as  an  antiquarian  bookseller 
when  a  very  young  man.  His  house  in 
Blackfi  iars-road  was  visited  by  most  of  the 
Ixxtkwoims  of  that  period-  for  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  bibhoniania  was 
the  rage,  and  Caxton,  Wynken-de-Woide, 
Ihirton's  ])ieces,  and  privately  printed  books, 
with  woodcuts,  and  black  letter,  were  as 
familiar  as  household  words.  Mr.  Taylor  was 
contemporary  with  Simcoe,  lit.one,  Thorpe, 
li<Mld,  and  many  others  who  have  lunir  since 
niiMSi  d  away ;  as  have  also  the  names  of  Evans, 
King  and  Lochee,  and  Stewart,  in  wi.ose 
rofuis  so  in>inv  battles  were  fought  for  the 
possession  of  ancient  tomes. 

Mr.  Tsylur's  catalogues  were  much  prized: 
Boswell,  son  of  the  biographer  of  I>r.  Johnson, 
would  come  half-sliaved,  catalofcne  in  bai:d, 
having  just  taken  it  from  the  postman,  fearing 
he  should  be  too  late  to  become  the  pardiaser 
of  some  rare  book  he  had  seen  in  the 
catalogue. 

Sir  Luinley  Skeffington, 

**  Uenown  d  oi  Hayes, 
For  Kkirtlfss  euiiin 
And  >keli'ton«  of  plays," 

W.18  a  constant  visitor,  saying  it  was  "  the  only 
l)ootli  in  the  fair  for  the  dear  little  quartos ; 
and  the  late  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  writing  to 
his  friend  Terry,  says,  "James  Taylor  should 
be  written  in  letters  of  gold,  as  the  mirror  of 
ri;;1it  worthy  bibliopoles."  Huring  the  rngi 
of  George  IV.,  Mr.  Taylor  took  a  boiua  la 
Xoith-frtreet,  Brighton,    near  th*   FklMa 
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where  it  became  the  daily  resort  of  the  learned 
who  had  come  to  iahale  the  sea-breezes,  or 
were  residents  there. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  Mr.  Ta;^lor 
carried  on  his,  to  him,  delightful  occupation, 
considering  his  library  a  dukedom  large 
enough ;  but  the  death  of  his  only  son  at  an 
early  age,  who  inhe  ited  his  father's  affection 
for  old  books,  had  a  great  effect  on  Mr.  Taylor's 
mind,  occasioning  great  mental  sufferings, 
which  were  generally  the  precursors  of  long 
and  painful  illness.  At  length,  induced  by 
the  wislies  of  his  family,  he  retired  into 
the  quietude  of  the  country:  one  of  his 
married  daughters  residing  near  Newick,  he 
took  up  his  residence  there,  and  for  the  last 
eight  years  he  has  amused  himself  in  oorre- 
spondin-^  with  many  of  his  former  friends,  and 
in  sending  various  contributions  to  the  press ; 
but  the  principal  work  in  which  he  has  spent 
his  time  has  been  in  the  pubUshing  of  the 
**  Sussex  Garland,"  a  work,  says  John  Britton, 
"  that  deserves  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
gentleman."  Mr.  Taylor  survived  his  old 
uriend  and  brother  antiquarian  less  than  a 
month. 

A  few  months  before  his  death,  Mr.  Taylor 
began  to  feel  the  infirmities  of  a^e  creeping 
on  him,  and  the  walks  from  Newick  to 
Fiet'.hing,  where  his  daugter  resided,  &tigning. 
He  removed  about  a  month  before  Christmas 
to  the  residence  of  his  son>in-law,  and  the 
Sunday  after  Christmas-day  he  attended  di- 
vine service  at  the  parish  church  of  Fietch- 
ing,  and  appeared  in  comparatively  good 
health;  but  a  few  days  afcerwards  he  was 
seized  with  paralysis,  which  affected  his  speech 
and  right  side.  Although  some  favourable 
symptoms  presented  themselves,  the  shodc 
was  so  severe  that  he  ultimately  sank  under 
it,  at  the  advanced  age  of  79,  leaving  an  aged 
widow  and  three  married  daughters. 

He  was  a  man  of  very  amiable  and  retiring 
mannei-s,  with  a  ready  wit  for  satire,  whica 
his  kind  and  gentle  nature  rarelv  or  ever 
permitted  him  to  indulge  in.  His  mendships 
were  few,  but  to  those  few  he  was  tenderly 
attached. 


CLERGY  DECEASED. 

Jan.  18.  At  Kilkhampton,  Cornwall,  aged  77, 
the  Rev.  John  Dncis,  for  5-i  years  Rector  of  Kilk- 
hainpton,  Vicar  of  PotiKhiU,  Cornwall,  and  a 
magiHtrnte  for  that  county. 

Jan  20.  At  he  Vicarage.  Gieat  Bentley,  Essex, 
aged  63,  the  Rev.  Wilt  shire  Utanton  Awtirit  late 
of  Demcrani,  West  Indies. 

Feb.  5.  At  Kenoington-place,  Vauxhall.  aged 
86,  the  R'V.  J.  A.  Leigh,  Vicar  of  Tollesbury, 
Essex,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Egerton  Leigh,  for- 
merly Rector  ot  Murston,  in  Kent,  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Leigh,  of  High  Leigh,  in  Cheshire,  and 
de>ccnded  maternally  from  John  Egerton,  second 
Earl  of  Bridgewater. 

Feb.  7.  At  Kew,  aged  88,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Bayntum,  B.A.  1793,  M.A.  1795,  Pembroke  ColL, 
Oxford,  Rector  of  Bromham  (1793),  Wilts. 

Feb.  9.  At  the  Parsonage,  aged  45,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Arthur  Seott,  B.A.  1835,  M.A.  1838,  Clare 
Uall,  Cambridge,  P.  C.  of  St.  John**,  Derby 
(185  )),  isecond  son  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Scott,  of 
Ilall,  and  grandsim  of  Thomas  Soott,  the  com- 
mentator on  the  Scriptures.  From  particulart 
given  in  a  local  Journal,  wt  learn  that  he  waa 


bom  in  1811,  and  in  1825  was  afllicted  with  a 
malady  which  involved  the  loss  of  a  limb.  He 
suffered  much  in  after  life.  Having  been  educated 
at  the  Hull  and  Beverley  Grammar-School,  he 
passed  through  bis  university  coarse  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Clare  HaU,  Cambridge,  and  was  ordained 
to  the  curacy  of  St.  Mary,  Hull.  For  twenty-two 
yeani  he  occupied  different  spheres  of  ministerial 
labour.  His  first  curacy  was  at  HuU ;  he  then 
removed  to  York,  where  ue  was  Curate  under  the 
Rev.  John  Gra  am,  ht  St.  Saviour's  Church.  He 
quitted  that  sphere  of  labour  for  the  church  of 
St.  Peter's,  Lincoln,  and  from  thence  he  under- 
took the  incumbency  of  St.  John's,  Derby.  His 
ministerial  visits,  accept  ible  among  uU  classes, 
peculiirly  endi>ared  him  to  the  young,  the  poor, 
and  the  afiOicted.  Holy  and  connstent  in  his  life, 
he  *'  constantly  spoke  the  truth,  boldly  rebuked 
vie?,  and  patiently  suffered  for  the  trutn's  sake." 
He  WHS  characterised  by  inflexible  sincerity  and 
integrity,  uncompromising  rectitude,  sound  judg- 
ment, and  energy  which  no  difficulties  could 
daunt.  Among  other  labours,  he  was  eminenUy 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  great  evangelical 
societies  for  the  difftision  of  tiie  Gospel  at  home 
and  abroad. 

At  Fareham,  Hants,  aged  59,  the  Rev.  WUliam 
Threr'her,  B.A  1820,  M.A.  1823,  St.  John's  Coll., 
Cambridge. 

Feb.  12.  At  Thirsk,  the  Rev.  Edward  Serjeant' 
eon,  B.A.  1823,  MA.  1828,  St.  Catharine's  College, 
Cambridge.  Rector  of  Kirby-Knowle  (1844).Torka. 

F'b.  13.  Aged  76,  the  Rev.  Edward  Bobert^ 
Rector  of  Nantglyn. 

Feb.  14.  At  Upiier  Oroevenor-st.,  aged  84,  the 
Rev.  Arthur  At  her  ley ^  Vicar  of  Heavitree,  Exeter, 
and  prebendary  of  Chichester.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  uf  ihe  late  Arthur  Atherley,  esq.,  many  years 
M.P.  for  Southampton,  near  which  place,  and  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  he  had  considerable  properhr, 
to  which,  at  his  death,  his  son  succeeded.  Hia 
mother  was  Lady  Louisa  Kerr,  daughter  of  the 
flfth  MarquesH  of  Lothian.  Ue  was  educated  at 
Winchester,  and  graduated  at  Trinity  ck>llege, 
Cambridge,  and  became  Vicar  of  Heavitree  in 
1820;  having  then  retentiy  married  Emily, 
daughter  of  Richard  Dawkins,  esq.,  whom  he 
now  leaves  witii  six  surviving  childrcai.  He  was 
for  many  years  a  magistrate  for  Devon,  and 
Vice-Pr»-8ident  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  St. 
Thomas's  Union,  Exeter.  In  these  offices,  as  in 
every  relation  of  life,  he  was  distinguished  by  hia 
active,  able,  and  conscientious  discbarge  of  duty. 
We  scari-ely  know  any  one  who,  with  so  large  a 
circle  of  (nen<i8  and  acquaintances,  was  so  de- 
servedly and  universally  esteemed  and  beloved. 
Amiable  and  unselfl^h  in  an  unusual  denee,  ha 
spared  no  exertion  where  he  could  raider  any 
service  to  rich  or  poor,  but  more  especially  tha 
latter :  with  whose  wants  he  so  eareltdly  made 
himself  acquainted,  that  many  of  his  friends,  not 
constantly  resident  in  Exeter,  were  too  glad  to 
entrust  to  him  the  distribution  of  their  charities, 
from  their  perfect  confidence  in  his  Judgment 
and  kindness,  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
wants  of  the  poor.  Three  or  four  years  slooe, 
from  failing  health,  he  resigned  his  seat  at  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  to  the  great  regret  of  all  who 
had  acted  with  him ;  but  he  continued  effidentiy 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  magistrate  till  hu 
last  illness.  At  the  gaol,  the  lunatic  asylum,  tha 
county  hospital,  and  other  o  aritable  instiiutiona 
in  Exeter,  his  absence  will  long  be  felt  and  la- 
mented, and  in  Heavitree  the  sense  of  his  loss 
will  be  great  indeed  among  all  classes :  so  ex- 
emplary was  he  in  all  his  ministerial  auties,  in 
the  church  and  in  the  parish,  and  so  liberal  and 
indefatigable  in  his  attention  to  the  poor,  the 
sick,  and  all  who  needed  his  assistanoe  or  advioe. 

Fe^.  16.  At  Arkesden,  aged  86,  the  Rev.  John 
Oeortfe  OriUHnhoofe,  B.D.,  Senior  FeUow  d 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  '^oar  of  Gathering- 
ton,  Hants. 

Feb.  17.  At8ooaand-«tnEdinbiirgh,afad80b 
the  SeT.  X.  Uaekmioth, 
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At  St.  Andre w-M..  Edinburgh,  of  brain  fever, " 
aired  29,  the  Rev.  James  Young. 

Af?ed  90,  the  llev.  Thomas  Phillips,  Vicar  of 
Walton -cum-Felixstow. 

Feb.  19.  After  protracted  and  very  severe  Buf- 
fering, the  llev.  Walter  liutler.  Incumbent  of 
Christ  Ch.rch,  Crewe,  and  third  so  i  of  the  lato 
Maj.-(Jcn.  Sir  Kdward  Butler,  of  Bally-Adams, 
Quei-n'H  Countv. 

Feb.  21.  At'  Bath,  aged  83,  the  Rev.  John 
Bramston  Stane,  of  Forest-hall,  Onjrar,  Kssex. 

Feb.  22.  At  Thornhill,  aued  84,  th.'  Rev.  AW- 
vard  Dobhie,  M.A  ,  s'-nior  minist«r  of  the  U.  P. 
conprrepration  at  Burnhe:id. 

Feb.  23.  At  Rudbaxton,  Pembrokeslnrc,  deeply 
regretted,  the  Rev.  William  Mcylcr,  Rector  of 
that  parish. 

Feb.  24.  At  Belfast,  aged  89,  the  Rev.  Tliomat 
I>ix  Hmchn,  LL.D..  M.R.I. A. 

At  Barbounie-house,  ^^  orcestershire,  aged  56, 
the  Rev.  George  Woodcock,  youngest  son  of  the 
late  John  Woodcock,  esq.,  ol  Coventry. 

Feb.  26.  At  Slcaford,  Lincolnshire,  aged  40, 
the  Rev.  William  r„rrie  Jowett,  B.A.  1845,  M.A. 
1847,  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford. 

Lately,  at  Stanton  Rectory,  aged  71,  the  Rev. 
W.  Alleyn  Fvauson,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Inglesham, 
Wilts. 

March  1.  At  Harold's-cross,  Dublin,  aged  35, 
the  II<m.  Charles  Ji.  Paki'nham,  alias  Father 
Paul  Mary,  of  the  order  of  the  ••  Passionists."  He 
iras  to  have  preached  a  charity  si>rmon  on  Sun- 
day, the  day  upon  which  he  tlied.  The  decea-^ed 
priest  was  son  of  the  late,  and  brother  of  the 
present,  Karl  of  Longfonl.  He  was  nei)hew  of 
the  late  Elizal>eth,  Duchess  of  Wellington,  wife 
of  the  hero  of  Waterloo,  and  also  of  the  H(m.  and 
Very  Rev.  Henry  Pakenham,  Dean  of  Si,  Pa- 
trick's, and  he  was  first  cousin  to  the  present 
Duke  of  Wellington.  Tfic  Hon  Charles  Reginald 
Pakenham  was  born  the  21st  of  September,  1821. 
He  accompanied  her  Majesty  to  Ireland  <m  the 
occasion  of  her  first  vi-iit  to  that  country,  as  one 
of  her  aides-de-camp,  being  then  an  officer  in  the 
(fuards.  He  refigned  the  profes-^ion  of  anns  on 
the  occasion  of  his  conversi<m  to  the  Caf'olic 
faith  a  fi  w  y<  ars  since,  an<l  j«)ine<l  the  order  of 
the  ••  Bareffwted  Clerks  of  the  Most  Sacred  Pa**- 
sion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  <'n  the  oiK'ning 
of  the  ♦'  Retreiit  of  Bles-ted  Paul  of  the  Cnxss," 
fotmder  of  the  order  of  ''Passionists"  in  Harold's- 
cro^s,  last  year,  he  was  appointed  Rector  of  the 
house. 

At  Hill-st.,  Garnet-hill,  Glasgow,  aged  78,  the 
Rev.  John  Muir,  D.D.,  minist  r  of  St.  James's 
parish,  (ilasgow,  in  the  tifty-fourth  year  of  his 
ministry. 

March  2.  At  Brighton,  aged  M,  the  Rev. 
Antonio  Elentherio  jiarbtaa  de  Lima,  D.D., 
R.I. P. 

March  3.  At  the  Free  Church  Manpe,  Forfar, 
aged  03.  the  Rev.  William  Clugston. 

March  4.  At  Ston(h;mse.  agetl  48,  the  Rev. 
John  Richard  Bogue,  B  A.  (IK33),  Christ's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  curate  of  Denbury,  Devon.  Mr. 
Bogue,  with  his  wife,  was  walking  through 
Chapel-street.  Stonehotise,  when  he  was  sud- 
denly sei/iHl  with  illness.  Mrs.  Bogue  led  him 
into  the  -^hop  of  Mr  Leadbetter,  druggist,  where 
he  immediately  expired.  Mr.  Bogue  was  hifthly 
esteemed  by  his  paiishioners  and  a  large  circle 
of  ac(iuaintances,  and  much  beloved  by  the  poor, 
to  whiim  he  was  a  kind  benefactor. 

Aged  53,  the  Rev.  Charles  Cotton,  B.A.  1827, 
M..\.  1830,  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  Vicar 
of  Chertsey  (1837),  Surrey. 

March  .^.  At  Tranmere,  aired  31,  the  Rev. 
n.irnahns  S.  C,.fHn».  H.A..late  Curate  of  Trinity, 
West  Broinwich 

Ageii  5'l.  th<'  Rev.  Thomas  Hope,  B.A.  182L 
M  .\..  lH2S.rniver-i'v  College,  f)x  ord.  Perpetual 
Curate  of  Hatton  '18I3»,  War\* iekshire. 

At  King's  L>iin,  agwl  71,  the  Rev.  J.  firuntbt/t 
B.  A.  1805,  M.A.  IHOH,  St,  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, Rector  of  Testcrton  (1845),  Norfolk. 
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At  Tatterford  Rectory,  Norfolk,  a|ced  68, 
Hon.  and  Rev.  AJolphus  Augustut  Tumour. 

March  9.  At  the  Vicarage,  Uunslet,  Li 
aeed  44,  t'e  Rev.  John  Clark,  M.A.,  Vicj 
Hunslet  ;1841).  Yorkshire. 

At  Nice.  :ige<l  45,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Leg 
Rector  of  C.I terham,  <urrey. 

At  Derby,  aged  77,  the  l^c^.  Abraham  Ji 
fall,  fornie'rly  incum'ent  of  Marsden,  near  1 
dersfield. 

March  11.  At  Narb'-»rongh,  the  rcsideni 
his  farher,  aged  35,  the  Rev.  Alfred  Hind,  \ 

March   l.>.     At  Ditcheat-housc,  hincr  1 
gretted  by  a  numerous  circle  of  relative'* 
friends,  aged  4C,  the  Rev.  Hill  Jtirhard  IX 
some  time  curate  of  Cas-le  Cary  and  Lovinn 
of  Magdalene  College,  C.'unbridffe.  and  Chaj 
to  the  West  Somerset  Yeomanry  Cavalry. 

DEATHS. 

ARRANGED  IN  CIIRON'OLOGICAL  ORDE 

Oct.  1.  At  Moeraki,  New  Zealand,  Goo.  B 
Wright,  esq.,  late  of  Emmanuel  Coll.,  Cambri 
younue»>t  son  of  Aug.  Wright,  esq.,  Go*i<w1. 

Oct.  13.  At  MuUumbro,  near  Binalong.  . 
tralia,  Thomas,  second  son  of  the  late  John  (> 
ewj.,  of  Stretton-housc,  Cheshire. 

Nor.  27      At  Moulmein,   in  the  Ea«it  Ini 
Ellen,  wife  of  Major  Freilerick  English,  of  H 
35th  Regt.,  and  tliird  dau.  of  the  late  llcar-.^ 
Sir  F.  A.  Collier. 

Jhr.  1.  At  her  residence  at  Clapham- 
agcd  102,  Mrs.  Sarah  Barr,  for  fifty  year* 
widow  of  a  Rus^i:i  merchant.  She  was  the  el 
dau.  of  Dr.  Cousins,  Incumbent  of  Teddinij 
Middlesex. 

Dec.  2.  Of  fever,  off  I.4i|roH,  West  Cojw 
Africa,  aged  36,  Alexander  D.  Gordon,  Coi 
11. N,  H.M.S.  "Ileeute" 

Dec.  8.  At  Belize,  South  Araerica,  Thoi 
elde  t  s(m  of  Major  James  Shute,  K.M.,  lat 
Bristol. 

Dec.  18.  At  Hon '-Kong.  Fredk.  Ilardii 
ewi ,  A^'tingMateof  H.M  s.  ♦'Encountor,"iM-< 
Honi.f  F.  lIardinge,esq..ofCa'itbani-hall.  Durfa 

At  Hyderabad,  in  Scinde,  Jiine,  wife  of  C 
G.  ().  Cieach.  13ih  Regt.  Bomb:iy  Nat.  Inf. 

Dec.  26.  At  Hong-Kong,  of 'dy!«entery,  n 
26.  Lieut.  Frederic  Jebb  Campbell,  of  H.: 
•'Calcutta,"  youngest  son  of  the  Rev.  Cha 
Campbell,  Vicar  of  Weasenham,  Norfolk. 

Jit'c.  28.  At  Kimcdy,  Madras,  age<l  2^,  Li 
Henry  Archibald  Potter  Macqueen,  .3Ut  R 
Light'  Infantry.  Ho  was  youngest  son  of 
late  Col.  PottVr  Macqueen.  M.P.  for  Hedf 
nnd  nephew  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  lliisting' 
Melton  (Nonstable,  Norfolk,  and  Seaton  iH'la 
Northunil>erland. 

J)ec.  30.  At  Hyderabad,  Deecan,  aged  .»6,  < 
A.  Bushby,  f  sq.,  of  the  B.C.S.,  Resident,  foi 
son  of  the  late  Wm.  Bu<hby  esq.,  of  Kirkmicli 
Dimifriessh.,  and  Great  Cumberland-pL,  I^mi 

Jan.  13.  At  Calcutta,  of  dysenter)-,  aged 
Lieut.  T.  H.  Bosworih,  Bengsil  Artillery,  hoc 
son  of  T.  H.  BoHworth,  esri.,  of  We^terham,  K 

Jan.  15.  At  Bombay,  Dr.  Stmker,  ( 
Physician-general  to  the  Bombay  army,  in  wl 
sernce  he  had  been  upwards  of  tHirtv-tl 
years.  The  deceased  served  in  the  Sikh  c 
paign  of  1848-49,  as  superintendinf?  aurireoi 
the  Bombay  column  of  the  army,  und 
present'at  Mooltan  and  (Jujerat. 

Jan.  23  At  Lucknow,  in  India,  aged  2.1,  Li 
William  Morse  Crowdy,  of  H.M.'s  S2nd  Kc 
fourth  son  of  James  Cnmrdy,  esq.,  late  Col.-*^ 
Newfoundl'ind. 

Jon.  26,  At  the  Tx)c^t-house,  Kickerings,  K' 
Weaver,  aged  81,  Francis  (io  dair,  enq. ;  anc 
the  26th  ult..  ar  the  same  place,  aeed  M,  A 
Hamilton  (itMxIair.  widow  or  the  above.  Sh^ 
a  near  relative  of  Sir  John  N.  L.  Clietwode,  Bi 
and  eldi^st  dau.  of  the  late  Wm.  Ko!«e,  enq.,  i 
merlv  Major  of  the  79tU  Keyimcnt  of  Foot. 
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Jan.  27.  At  Washington,  the  Hon.  Preston  B. 
Brooks,  well  known  as  the  **  caner"  of  Mr.  Sum- 
ner in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Jan.  29.  At  Staten  Island,  New  York,  Archi- 
bald David  Campbell,  esq. 

Jnn.  30.  At  Exettr,  aged  72,  Capt.  Gichard. 
This  veteran  officer,  who  was  a  native  of  Corn- 
wall, died  after  severe  and  protracted  suffering, 
from  wounds  received  whilst  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  He  served  with  the  4th  King's  Own  at 
the  capture  of  Copenhagen,  in  1807,  on  the  ex- 
pedition to  Sweden  in  1H08,  and  subsequently  to 
P()rtu{;al  under  Sir  John  Moore,  including  the 
advance  into  Spain,  retreat  to  and  battle  of  Co- 
runna,  expedition  to  Waicliercn  in  1809,  Pen- 
insular campaigns  of  1812-13,  and  14,  including 
the  reduction  of  the  forts  of  Salamanca,  battle 
of  Salamanca,  capture  of  Madrid,  siege  of  Bur- 
gos, action  at  Villa  Muriel  (slightly  wounded), 
battle  of  Vittoria,  f  iege  and  capture  of  San  Sebas- 
tian, attack  upon  the  heights  after  crossing  the 
Bidassoa,  battles  of  Nivelle  and  Nive,  in  which 
latter  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  left  thigh 
by  a  nmskot-shot.  He  had  received  the  war- 
medal  with  six  clasps. 

Jan.'M.  At  Cairo,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  William 
Jackson,  esq.,  M.P. 

Feb.  2.  At  P^ast  Ilarling,  aged  107,  Mr.  Daines, 
cooper  and  basket-maker,  leaving  nine  sons  and 
dauK'hters,  and  eighty  grandchildren.  Ue  re- 
tuiiu'd  his  faculties  to  the  last. 

/V6.  4.  At  Cheltenham,  Lieut.-Col.  Eades, 
30lh  Regt.  M.N.I. 

Feb.  G.  James  Fatten  Adams,  esq.,  solicitor, 
Ilambledon,  Hants. 

At  the  Rectory,  Kettlestone,  aged  80,  Jane, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  James  Cory. 

Fvb.  7.  At  Woolwich,  aged  38,  Emma  Hen- 
rietta, wife  of  CoUmel  Walsh,  K.M. 

Fvb.  8.  At  Paris,  aged  72,  Charlotte  Smith, 
widow  of  the  Baron  d'Kste. 

At  Clltfc-house,  Sinnington,  aged  82,  Ellen, 
relict  of  W.  Robinson,  esq.,  of  Pickering. 

Fib.  9.  At  St.  John's-wood,  aged  65,  Edward 
Francis  Finden,  esq.  •-?• 

Feb.  10.  At  Lochr van-house,  Stranraer,  N.B., 
aged  82,  Gen.  Sir  J.  A.  A.  Wallace,  Bart.,  K.C.B., 
Col.  of  the  H8th  Connaught  Rangers.  He  was  at 
the  siege  of  Serin gapatam,  the  reduction  of 
Minorca,  in  the  campaign  in  Egypt,  and  at  some 
of  the  engagements  in  the  Peninsula.  He  is  suc- 
ceeded in  the  baronetcy  by  his  son,  Capt.  Wallace, 
of  the  Oren;'dicr  Guards.  General  Wallace  held 
for  lb  years  the  Colonelcy  of  the  Connaught 
Rangers. 

At  (ireenwich.  aged  83,  Capt.  Wm.  Gilder,  late 
Adj.  of  the  Royal  Montgomeryshire  Militia. 

At  Welton,  I'orkshire,  Annie,  fourth  surviying 
dau.  of  John  Bartram,  esq. 

At  Wilsford,  Wilts,  aged  59,  Susan,  wife  of 
W.  p.  Ilayward,  Cfo. 

Feb.  11.  At  Mapleton,  near  Ashboum,  aged 
63,  Elizabeth,  n  lict  of  Rev.  William  Snowdon, 
B.D.,  Rector  of  Swillington. 

At  Kensington,  aged  82,  Fanny,  widow  of  Edw. 
Half  hide,  esq.,  of  Tooting,  Surrey;  also,  on  the 
2bth  ult.,  Charles  A.  Halfhide,  esq.,  late  Capt. 
8UhRegt. 

At  his  residence,  Northmolton,  aged  63,  James 
Partridge,  esq. 

Aged  79,  Catherine  Mitchell,  wife  of  James 
Coats,  sen.,  esq.,  of  Paisley,  N.B. 

At  Tiddingtou,  near  Stratford -on-ATon,  aged 
86,  John  Davis,  esq.,  late  Capt.  13th  Light  Drag. 

Feb.  12.  At  Valley,  Saint  David's,  aged  18,  Sir 
GcHlwin  Phillips,  Bart.  By  the  death  of  Sir  God- 
win Phillips  the  baronetcy  so  long  attached  to 
the  Picton  estate,  the  oldest  in  Wales,  is  extinct. 

At  Cromarty,  aged  70,  Hugh  Munro,  the  only 
surviving  of  the  three  cousins  of  the  late  Hugh 
Miller. 

At  Fort  Breda,  near  Belfast,  Anna,  wife  of 
William  Bottomley,  esq.,  and  dan.  of  the  late 
Dr.  Jumcs  Thomson,  Professor  of  MaUtematlei, 
Glasgow  University. 
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At  Purbrook,  Hampshire,  Louisa,  relict  of  the 
Rev.  H  nry  EUiott  Graham,  late  Rector  of  Ludg- 
van,  Cornwall,  and  third  dau.  of  B.  Devonport, 
esq.,  Northend,  Fulham. 

Feb.  13.  At  Capton,  near  Taunton,  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Thomas  Cadell,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  Widcombe-crescent,  Bath, 
aged  87,  James  O'Connor,  esq.,  M.D.,  late  of  the 
Medical  Staff  of  her  Majesty's  Forces. 

At  Paris,  aged  61,  the  Abbe  Chatel,  founder  oC 
the  French  Evangelical  Church.  He  was  at  last 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  earning  a  subsistenoe 
by  giving  lea^ions  to  young  children. 

At  her  residence.  Champs  Ely^ees,  Paris*  aged 
78,  Sarah  Eyres,  relict  of  Richard  Joseph  Powell, 
esq.,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  and  fourth  dau. 
of  the  late  Major-General  White,  of  Bengal. 

Aged  21,  Hamilton,  eldest  son  of  Wm.Wood- 
^ate,  esq.,  of  S  waylandA,  Penshurst,  and  Lincoln's- 
mn-flelds. 

Mary,  wife  of  John  Hawley,  solicitor,  of  Pem- 
broke-cottages south,  Pembroke-sq.,  Kensington, 
and  Coleman-street,  ciiy. 

Ellen,  wife  of  Henry  Ellison,  esq.,  of  Apley- 
rise,  St  John's,  Ryde. 

At  Bath,  aged  74,  John  Heyman,  esq.,  eldeet 
son  of  the  late  H.  Heyman,  esq.,  Consul-Gener ftl 
for  the  Hanse  Towns. 

At  St.  Leonard's-on-Sea,  Lousia  Mary,  dan. 
of  Michl.  J.  Blount,  esq.,  of  Montagu-pl.,  Moa- 
tagu-sq.,  London.    R.I.P. 

Feb.  14.  In  Dublin,  aged  4  months,  the  Hen. 
Charles  Brownlow,  son  of  Lord  Lurgan. 

At  River,  near  Dover,  John  Bannatyne,  esq., 
B.N.,  ofBute,N.B. 

At  Harley-pl.,  Bow-road,  aged  78,  Jonathan 
Arnold,  esq.,  formerly  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

At  St.  Helier,  Jersey,  aged  28,  William  Henry, 
only  surviving  son  of  Ralph  Walters,  esq^,  of 
Sus.<;cx-gardcns,  London,  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

At  St.  Leonard's,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  George 
Simmons,  esq.,  of  East  Peckham,  Kent. 

At  his  sister's  house,  Longwathby-hall,  Cum- 
berland, Thomas  Willis  Robinson,  esji.,  late  of 
Livirpool,  and  many  years  resident  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  S.A. 

Feb.  15  At  Torpoint,  John  Strettell,  esq., 
Lieut.  R.N. 

James,  third  son  of  the  late  William  Manbeji 
esq.,  of  Brighton,  and  Stratford-grove,  Essex. 

At  AlverdUscot  Rectory,  the  house  of  her  son^ 
the  Rev.  W.  M.  Lee,  aged  85,  Mrs.  Patienoe 
Lee. 

Anne,  wife  of  Henry  Brown,  esq.,  of  Biltan- 
house,  Harn^te,  Yorkshire,  youngest  dau.  of 
the  late  James  Hordem,  esq.,  Deanery,  Wolver- 
hampton. 

Aged  80,  Lieut.-Oeneral  Sir  John  Owen,  K.C.B., 
late  Adjutant-General  of  the  Royal  Marines. 

At  Grantham,  aged  88,  George  White,  esq. 

At  Leamington,  aged  63,  Elizabeth  Franeei^ 
yoimgest  surviving  oau.  of  the  late  Very  Ber. 
C.  P.  Layard,  Dean  of  Bristol. 

At  Brighton,  aged  74,  Joshua  FeamaH,  esq. 

At  Hoddesdon,  Herts,  Arthur,  youngeet  son 
of  the  kite  Sir  E.  Filmcr,  Bart.,  M.F. 

At  Ostend,  after  several  years*  suffering,  from 


long  exposure  on  the  field  after  the  battle  of 
Chulianwallah,  aged  86,  Alexander  Hawtrer, 
esq.,  Capt.  unattached,  late  of  H.M.'89th  Queen^i 


Royal  Lancers,  eldest  surviving  son  of  the  lata 
Rev.  Charles  Sleech  Hawtrey,  M.A.,  Ylctf  of 
Whitson,  Monmouthshire. 

At  his  residence,  Oxford-parade,  Cheltenham, 
James  Orton,  esq.,  formerly  Prorident  of  thA 
Medical  Board,  Bombay  Establishment. 

At  Walsall,  aged  76,  Henry  Butter,  esq. 

At  Burton-on-Stather,  Linocdnshire,  Lacy,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  C.  ShefBeld. 

At  the  residence  of  her  father,  in  Gloueester-pl^ 
Portman-sq.,  Mary,  the  wife  of  the  Ber.  KeWu 
Oream. 

Jlrft.  16.  AtBanwell,SoaieraeLaged09,MiJor- 
Genend  Chaa.  BlaehloV,  Royal  Hone  Artflknr. 

At  BrfghtoOi  afed  79,  Anne,  tddow  of  tiM  utv 
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William  BrummcU,  esq.,  of  Wyrenhoe-house, 
Essex. 

At  Hawlev-sq.,  Margate,  aged  76,  Margaret, 
relict  of  the  late  Capt.  Thomas  llillas,  of  the  6th 
Dragoon  Guards,  of  Porchester-ierrace,  Bays- 
water,  London. 

At  an  advanced  age,  at  her  residence.  Rue 
St.  George,  Paris,  Anne,  \iidow  of  W.  H. 
Justice,  esq.,  and  dau.  of  the  late  John  Yonge, 
esq.,  of  Cuunton,  Salop. 

Aged  66,  Susanna  Elizabeth,  "wife  of  the  Rev. 
George  Augustus  Seymer,  Rector  of  Shroton, 
Dorset. 

At  his  residence.  Upper  Parliament-street, 
Liverpool,  aged  63,  John  Linn,  esq. 

At  Madrestield  Rectory,  Worcestershire,  Mary 
Anne,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Munn. 

Aged  62,  Theophilus  Rus-scll  Buckworth,  esq., 
of  Cockley  Cley-hall,  Norfolk. 

In  Dublin,  aged  61,  Capt.  John  George,  late  of 
the  Royal  Hospital,  andof  U.M.'s66ih  Regiment. 

Feb.  17 ,  At  Charlotte-su  ,  Edinburgh,  Ella  Maria 
Jemima,  infant  dau.  of  Sir  George  II.  Leith, 
Bart.,  of  the  Ross. 

At  St.  Leonard's-on-Sea,  aged  48,  Major  Charles 
John  Richardson,  57th  Regt.  Bengal  Native 
Infantry,  eldest  surviving  son  of  the  late  Francis 
Richardson,  e.sq.,  «jf  Upper  Portland-pl. 

At  Thickhollins,  near  Meltham,  aged  27,  Charles 
John  Brook,  fourih  son  of  Charles  Brook,  esq., 
of  Henlcy-house,  near  Huddersflold. 

At  Crawley  Rector v,  near  Winchester,  aged  53, 
Anna  Sophia,  wife  ol  the  Rev.  Canon  Jacob. 

At  Peterborough,  aged  26,  John  Hewitt  Paley, 
solicitor. 

At  Brompton,  aged  44,  Frances  Hallam,  dau. 
of  the  late  Major-General  Codd. 

Feb.  18.  Aged  39,  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon. 
This  amiable  and  greatly  respected  lady  died  at 
Queenstown,  Cork.  She  was  the  only  surviving 
child  of  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Power,  of  Clash- 
more,  who  contested  the  county  of  Waterford 
against  Lord  George  Beresford  in  1826,  and  was 
returned  Lady  Huntingdon  leaves  one  son,  Lord 
Hastings,  and  three  daughters. 

Aged  73,  John  Flinch,  esq.,  senior,  Liverpool. 
Mr.  Fl.nch  was  a  temperance  n-former  before 
Father  Mathew,  and  established  seventy  societies 
In  promotion  of  that  object.  With  him  originated 
the  idea  of  the  S  lilors'  Home.  He  was  a  zealous 
and  indefatigable  friend  of  the  industrious  orders, 
and  animated  by  an  unwearied  spirit  of  benevo- 
lence. Education  for  the  people,  perfect  liberty 
of  religious  and  political  opinion,  earnest  industry 
in  the  pursuit  of  independence,  stedfast  integrity, 
were  the  leading  principles  of  this  excellent  spe- 
cimen of  a  British  merchant 

Aged  60,  At  bis  residence,  High-st,,  Barnstaple, 
Robert  Harding,  esq.,  third  and  last  surviving 
son  of  the  late  Richard  Harding,  esq.,  of  Buzza- 
cott,  Combmartin. 

At  Preston,  suddenly,  Arthur  Brandt,  esq.,  son 
of  the  late  Rev.  Francis  Brandt. 

At  Westboume-pl.,  Clifton,  aged  63,  Susannah, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Steel,  Incumbent  of  Cnrist 
Church,  Macclesfield. 

At  New  Romney,  Kent,  aged  82,  John  Walker, 
esq. 

George  Harrington,  esq.,  ofNymans,  Cuckfield. 

Fi'b.  19,  At  Granby  Barracks,  Devonport,  Wil- 
liam Groom  Huke,*  esq.,  Veterinary  Surgeon, 
Royal  Horse  Artillery,  of  consumption. 

Aged  87,  Mr.  John  Willis,  father  of  Sergt. 
Willis,  of  the  Dorset  Constabulary  Force,  recently 
appointed.  He  wa  a  native  of  Berkshire,  and 
born  in  the  vear  1770  ;  he  served  in  Ireland  dur- 
ing the  rebellion  as  Militia-man,  from,  which  he 
join*  d  the  .'^8th  Regt.,  and  was  present  at  St. 
Sebastian,  Vittoria,  Salamanca,  Talavera,Timiera, 
Montevideo,  the  I'yrenees,  &c.  He  was  dis- 
charged on  the  17th  of  February,  1819,  as  an  In- 
yali<i,  on  a  small  pension,  and  received  a  medal 
with  five  clasps.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  lately  augmented  his  pension,  in 
consideration  of  his  great  age  and  former  serrices. 


At  Stoke  Newington,  aged  78,  Marjr,  wife  of 
John  Twells,  esq.,  banker,  London. 

At  the  residence  of  his  mother,  the  Qore,  East- 
bourne, Sussex,  aged  47,  Alfred,  eldest  surriTing 
son  of  the  late  A.  Brodie,  esq.,  D.D. 

At  Boothby>hall,  near  SpUsbv,  aged  74,  Eliza- 
beth, relict  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Walla,  having 
survived  her  hxisband  only  seven  weeks. 

At  Coleshill,  aged  44,  John  Davies,  esq., 
surgeon. 

At  Pine-bouse,  Camberwell-green,  aged  74, 
Mary,  relict  of  the  late  Joseph  Pocklingtou. 

At  his  residence,  Rodney-st.,  Liverpool,  aged 
54,  William  Wright  Manifold,  esq.,  surgeon. 

At  Letchmore-lodge,  Aldenbam,  near  Watfm^ 
aged  75,  Matthew  Spray  Raylcy,  esq. 

At  bis  residence.  Rue  de  Kivoii,  Paris,  aged  59, 
Capt.  William  Stewart,  of  the  Royal  Artillciy. 

While  hunting  with  the  Oakley  hounds,  Seymour 
Allen,  esq.,  of  Cressilly. 

Fib.  20.  At  Hinton  St.  George,  Somersetshire. 
the  Hon.  Amias  Poalett,  aged  23,  youngest  son  of 
Earl  Poulett. 

Aged  67,  Thomas  Abbot,  esq.,  formerly  of  the 
Diichv  of  Cornwall  Office. 

At  Boughton,  William  Calveley  Daries,  esq., 
for  many  years  chief  of  the  audit  department  of 
the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway. 

At  East  Cliflf,  Dover,  Edward,  Earl  of  Castle- 
Stuart.  His  remains  were  on  Thursday  interred 
in  a  vault  at  Copt-hill  new  cemetenr,  the  aervioe 
being  performed  by  the  Rev.  W.E.  Light,  Rector. 

At  his  residence,  Simbury,  Middlesex,  aged  88, 
Jo.seph  Turner,  esq. 

At  Lupton,  Devon,  aged  53,  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Sir  J.  B.  Y.  Buller,  Bart..  M.P.  The  deceaned 
lady  was  eldest  dau.  of  Mr.  Thomas  'Wil>on 
Patten,  and  sister  of  Mr.  John  Wilson  Patten, 
M.P.  for  Lancashire.  She  married  Sir  John 
Buller  in  1823.  The  remains  of  the  lamented 
lady  were  interred  in  the  family  fault  at  Briz- 
ham. 

Aged  62,  Thomas  Kington,  esq.,  of  Chariton- 
hou.se,  Somerset. 

At  Winchester,  aged  79,  Wm.  Gimner,  esq.« 
late  of  Bishop's  Waltham,  Hants. 

At  the  Rectory,  Ncwchurch,  Kent,  aged  5S, 
Emma  Eliza,  wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  Huriison, 
Rector. 

At  Boulognc-sur-Mer,  aged  86,  Capt.  John 
R(»8c,  R.N. 

At  Buckingham-house,  Old  Short  ham,  8u&«ex, 
aged  27,  Mary,  eldest  surviving  dau.  of  Harry 
Colvill  Bridger,  esq. 

AtCamberwcll,  Archer  Ryland,  esq.,  BarristeT'- 
at-Law,  Bencher  of  Gr.iy's-Inn,and  Senior  Com- 
mon Pleader  of  the  Corporation  of  London. 

At  Fitzwilliam-sq.  north,  suddenly,  of  apoplexy, 
William  White,  esq.,  Shrubbs,  county  EKiblin, 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Luke  White,  If. P., 
Woodlands. 

Ftb.  21.  At£uslon-sq.,  London, aged  61,  W^iU 
liam  Sanger,  esq.,  solicitor,  of  Essex-court, 
Temple. 

At  Brighton,  aged  71,  Deputy-Commiseary- 
General  Dcnzil  Ibbetson. 

At  Gibraltar,  Lieut.  James  Alexander  Welles* 
ley  Leith,  92nd  Highlanders,  second  son  of  tlie 
late  Sir  A.  W.  Leith,  Bart. 

At  Rochester,  aged  74,  Bessr,  widow  of  th« 
late  S.  J.  Swayne,  esq.,  M.D.,  Depnty-Inspeetor 
of  Hospitals. 

At  Naples,  of  pleurisy,  Richard  Smith  Kmy, 
esq.,  eldest  son  of  the  late  William  Kay,  esq,,  of 
Tnng-park,  Herts. 

At  Sussex-place,  Regent's-park,  aged  6S, 
Charles  Bradshaw  Stutfleld,  esq.,  for  30  y*ar* 
one  of  her  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  for 
Middlesex. 

Anne,  wife  of  J.  Fletcher  Retcher,  wq.,  of 
Peel-hall,  Lancashire. 

At  Huntingdon,  aged  32,  Arthur  D.  YcMey, 
esq.,  eldest  son  of  DaTid  Yeasey,  eeq.,  of  CMfUv- 
hill-house. 

Frb.  22.  At  Clifton,  aged  61,  Henry  Bvah,  Mq^ 
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J.  P.  for  the  county  of  Glouoester,  of  Litfleld- 
huuse.Cliftuii,  and  Aahton-lodge,  Gloucestershire. 
Mr.  Bush  was  among  the  numerous  company  of 
nobility  and  gentry  present  at  the  recent  ball 
given  at  Badminton  by  the  Duke  and  Ducbess  of 
Beaufort.  While  there  he  complained  of  feeling 
unwell,  and  on  his  return  to  Clifton  was  attended 
by  Mr.  Greig,  his  medical  adviser,  and  Kubse- 
quently  by  Dr.  Symonds.  The  patient,  however, 
sank  under  a  ^eTere  and  continued  attack  of 
diarrhoea.  Mr.  Bush  was  formerly  engaged  in 
the  commerce  of  Bristol,  but  had  for  some  years 
retired  from  any  active  participation  in  mercan- 
tile pursuits.  He  was  a  magistrate  and  deputy- 
lioutonant  of  the  county  of  Gloucester ;  and,  in 
bygone  days,  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
and  able  of  the  Conservative  leaders.  As  a  mer- 
chant and  a  magistrate— a  private  gentleman  and 
a  political  chieituin  —  his  probity  and  imparti- 
ality, hi<*  urbanity  and  his  zeal,  attached  to  him 
a  large  circle  of  private  friends  and  public  ad- 
mir  rs ;  and  the  loss  which  Bristol  has  sustained 
by  biM  death  will  be  felt  and  deplored  by  all 
classes  of  her  citizens.  The  flagrs  of  various 
churches  and  of  the  shipping  in  the  port  have 
been  half-masted  in  token  of  the  respect  in  which 
the  deceased  gentle. nen  (Messrs.  Kington  and 
Bush)  were  so  widely  held. 

At  Shillingthorpe,  Lincolnshire,  aged  67, 
Richard  Grose  Burfoot,  esq.,  formerly  of  King's 
Bench-walk,  Inner  Temple. 

Aged  81,  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  Bryn  Howell, 
Pcntrevoelas.  He  was  the  last  surviving  son  of 
the  laie  eminent  bard,  Mr.  John  Thomas  (Eos 
Gwynedd),  Pentrevoela^. 

At  the  Vicara;;e,  Chatteris,  Cambridgeshire, 
Frances  Dorothea,  wife  of  the  Rev.  M.A.  Gather- 
cole,  Vicar  of  Chatteris. 

At  her  residence,  Dorchester,  aged  76,  Eliza- 
beth, relict  of  Thomas  Gould  Read,  esq. 

At  the  Lawns,  Clapham-common,  Mary,  only 
surviving  dau.  of  the  late  John  Morley,  esq.,  of 
Uacknev. 

Feb.  23.  At  his  residence,  Grosvenor-sq.,  Lon- 
don, Sir  Corapton  Domvile,  Bart.  He  was  a  son 
of  Mr.  Charles  Pocklington,  formerly  M.P.  for 
the  county  of  Dublin,  by  the  dan.  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Sheppard.  HIk  father  asitumed  the  name  of  Dom- 
vile on  inheriting  the  property  of  bis  maternal 
uncle,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Compton  Domvile,  and 
his  cousin.  Lord  Santry,  iu  the  Irish  peerage. 
The  family  of  Domvile  was  origi'aly  seated  in 
Cheshire,  where  they  held  property  f^om  the 
Niirman  Conquest  down  to  the  reign  of  James  I. 

Aged  55,  Sarah,  wife  of  Commander  Symes, 
R.N.,  Plas-hyfryd,  Holyhead. 

At  Ramsgate,  agfd  85,  Henry  Hopkins,  esq., 
formerly  ol  Maidstone. 

At  Uolcombe  Rectory,  aged  39,  Edmund  De 
W  itt,  esq.,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Edmund  De  Witt, 
Vicar  of  £ast-Sulworth,  Dorset. 

At  Moor-park,  aged  49,  of  congestion  of  the 
lungs,  consequent  on  heart  disease,  Jane  Ber- 
nard, wife  of  Thomas  Ilackett,  esq.,  of  Moor- 
park,  King's  County,  and  Riverstown,  county 
Tipperary,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Bernard  Shaw, 
ei<q.,  ot  Monkfltown-oastle,  county  Cork. 

At  Corberv  Rectory,  John  Jerome  Slater,  esq., 
late  of  Haselbecch,  ^Northamptonshire. 

Feb.  24.  In  West-sq.,  Georgiana  Benigna, 
relict  of  David  McManus,  esq.,  M.D.,  of  Baker- 
st.,  Portman-sq.,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Richard 
Chandler,  D.D. 

At  Rugby,  aged  65,  Lieut.-Col.  Eraser,  second 
son  of  tne  late  James  Frasei,  esq.,  of  Raven- 
head,  Lancashire,  andCalduthell,  Inverness-shire, 
N.B. 

At  Brunswick-cottage,  Spa,  Gloucester,  at  the 
age  of  67,  Margaret  Alanson,  wife  of  John  Ni- 
chols, esq.,  of  Chelmarsh-hall,  Bridgnorth,  Salop. 

At  Garwav-road,  Bayswater,  aged  41,  Charles, 
eldest  son  of  Charles  O'Neil,  esq. 

At  Crygie,  near  Aberystwyth,  aged  52,  AU^red 
Stephens,  esq.,  one  of  her  Mi^cflty*8  JoatieoB  of 
the  Peace  for  the  eonnty  of  Cardigan. 


Charles  Eyston,  of  Hendred-hoose,  Berks,  esq. 
R.IP. 

At  his  residence,  Gu'ford-st,  Poplar,  aged  73, 
William  Mitcheson,  eiM).,  shipowner. 

At  her  residence,  Lordship-ter.,  Stoke  Newing- 
ton,  aged  89,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  the  late  Thoe. 
Barton  Beck. 

At  Neston,  Edward  Whateley,  esq. 

Fd>.  25.  At  Glenmamock,  ADerdeenahire, 
Mary,  relict  of  Edward  Lee,  esq..  Captain  and 
Paymaster  of  H.M.*s  10th  Foot,  and  eldest  dan. 
of  James  IngUs,  esq. 

At  Woolwich,  John  Taylor,  able  seaman,  R.N., 
a  few  hours  after  receiving  information  that  the 
honour  of  the  Victoiia  Cro>>s  had  been  conf erred 
on  him.  He  had  previously  received  medals 
for  the  Kaffir  and  Burmese  wars,  the  Sebastopol 
Medal  with  all  the  clasps,  the  French  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  the  medal  for  meritorious  conduct. 
The  Vietoria  Cross  was  awarded  him  for  having 
conveyed  a  wounded  soldier  from  the  trenches 
before  Sebastopol  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his 
own  life. 

At  Bilstone,  Staffordshire,  Anne,  widow  of 
Charles  Stuart,  esq.,  formerly  of  Balham-hill, 
and  elder  sister  of  Mrs.  Fra^ter,  of  Cholderton. 

At  St.  George's-terrace,  Regcnt's-park,  aged 
63,  Thomas  Gooden  Convers,  esq. 

At  Gravesend,  aged  33,  Capt.  William  Rogers, 
of  the  West-Tork  Rifles,  late  96th  Regt. 

At  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  aged  64,  Chas.  Smith, 
esq.,  of  Russell-sq. 

At  Peckham-Rye,  aged  66.  N.  Skottowe,  esq. 

Of  paralysis,  aged  46,  WilUam  Palmer,  esq.,  of 
Oeorge-st.,  Enston-sq.,  and  Aoada-road,  St. 
John*s-wood,  solicitor. 

Frederick  T.  SpiUer,  esq.,  of  5,  Oray's-inn-aq. 

Feb.  26.  At  Belhaven-house,  Dunbar,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  RiddcU,  widow  of  the  late  WiUiam 
Home,  esq..  Sheriff  of  East-Lothian. 

At  Thru8.<dngton,  Dorothy,  wife  of  the  Ber. 
John  Owen,  Vi<»r. 

At  Aston-house,  Tetsworth,  Oxfordshire,  aged 
56,  Anna  Maria,  wife  of  Sir  Henry  John  Lam* 
bert,  Bart 

At  Cheltenham,  Anne  W.  Duncan,  wife  of 
Major  H.  Mackenzie,  Bengal  Anny. 

In  Upper  Seymour-et.  west,  Connaught-sq., 
aged  89,  Sarah,  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Joaiah 
John  Pike. 

At  Gibson-eq.,  Islington,  aged  58,  George  Dar- 
nell, esq. 

At  Much  Hadham,  aged  85,  Geofge  Eves,  esq. 

Feb.  27.  At  Acle,  Norfolk,  aged  57,  Mary  Anne, 
relict  of  the  late  T.  £.  Chirke,  esq.,  surgeon. 

At  Catmore  Rectory,  Wantage,  Berk&  aged  83, 
Maria  Augusta,  wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Onslow. 

Hanni*  al  Dunn,  esq.,  of  Great  Tower-st.,  and 
Northfleet,  Kent. 

At  his  residence,  Nottingham-park,  aged  65, 
Robert  Cooke,  esq. 

At  Hawke-house.  Sonbory,  aged  48,  Sarab, 
wife  of  Alderman  Sidney. 

At  Heme-hill,  near  Faversham,  Henrietta  ICarjr 
Clarissa,  youngest  surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Ber. 
Julius  Hutchinson,  of  Haifleld-wood^ball,  Her's. 

At  Clifford's-inn,  aged  76,  William  Anderson 
Portal,  esq. 

Aged  67,  William  Blake,  esq.,  of  Wokingham. 

F^,  28.  In  Seymour-st.,  Annabella,  wife  of 
Henry  Peard,  esq.,  and  dau.  of  the  late  William. 
Childe,  esq.,  of  Kinlet,  Salop. 

At  the  Viearage,  East  Budleigh,  Devon,  aged 
72.  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Gen.  Sir  George  Pownott 
Adams,  K.C.H.,  and  last  surviving  dau.  of  the  late 
Sir  Wm.  Elford,  Bart 

In  London,  Miss  Dorothea  Money,  sister  of 
Bear-Admiral  Money,  C.B. 

At  Ranston,  Dorset,  aged  76,  the  Lady  £lisa« 
beth  Mary  Baker. 

Aged  81,  Richard  Price,  esq.,  of  Highildds- 
park,  Sussex. 

At  Greystones,  co.  Wicklow,  Ireland,  aged  85, 
William  KerrMackey  MeCHntoi8k,esq.,  of  fiemp« 
■taad-balL  LondondeRT. 
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At  Folkc«?tonc,  aged  70,  Edward  Poole,  esq., 
J.  r.  for  Dover. 

At  Pcckham,  Surrey,  ajred  74,  Mary  Ann,  wife 
of  Assistant  Commiss.iry-Geiieral  Geortfc  Yeo- 
land. 

At  hin  residence,  Lonfrsijfht-abbcr,  Plymo\ith- 
grovc,  Manchester,  ajrcd  02,  Jainea  Veiuh-y, 
esq. 

Aired  79,  Edmnnd  Dorrell,  esq.,  of  Notting- 
hani-pl ,  Y  rk-^alc,  R-  irrnt's-park. 

At  licr  ro-^idcnce,  (.'iiltl.orpt-st.,  Edffbastfm, 
near  Bii  mint^hain,  Mary  Ik-liield,  relict  of  John 
Homer,  e>q. 

At  Ucadiag,  agod  77,  .Tolin  Ilolfnian,  esq., 
Bolicitor. 

L-itchj.  At  Orleans,  asred  83,  the  ^laniiiise 
Powajifcr  of  llochcjac'iuclin.  This  is  the  f.iiuous 
lady  who  rode  on  hor>eh!K'k  by  her  husband's 
side  in  the  war  of  Ea  Voudi's'.  aiid  who  even,  on 
one  occasion,  coiinn.inded  a  re^iinient  herself. 

On  an  e-tate  in  the  jc"^'  run\(nt  of  Vilna,  near 
St.  Petoi >hurfr,  ajrcd  l:i7  year-  \()  mouth-*  and  11 
days,  a  peasant  name  I  .Michiel  Kiawelkis.  He 
•was  born  in  a  vilLiL'^o  of  the  same  dif^liict,  mar- 
ried at  thi'  ajre  of  nineteen,  and  had  had  by  seve- 
ral wives  tliirty-two  children,  one  of  wiiom,  a 
dauirh  er,  is  siill  living,  at  the  a^e  of  H»0.  To 
the  la^t  day  he  retained  the  u>e  of  all  his  facul- 
ties, and  was  i  heerftil. 

At  P.iu,  Ha''>es  Pyrenees,  of  apoplexy,  Mrs. 
Edwin  Uashw(M)d,  relict  of  Edwin  Sandys  l)a«.h- 
"wood,  esq.,  Capi.  in  the  Uoval  lIor.se  Ciuards 
Blue. 

At  (Jeneva,  aired  P."),  fJencral  Osterman  Tols- 
toy, one  of  the  most  di>tinir'ii-«'.ic«l  ollle.ers  in  the 
Rus.-ian  anny.  He  was  aiile-(l>-camp  to  Alex- 
ander I.,  unci  lost  hLs  U  ft  arm  at  the  battle  of 
Kulm,  in  lSl:j. 

At  Son'lisea,  (ieneral  .Tones.  Thisotruer,  who 
died  .[an.  .'JO.  was  a  'r.o->l  {.r.ilUiUt  and  d.sti'iuui^lu  d 
veteran  of  the  lloyal  >iajine  C'orp^,  but  tnou^'h 
he  had  ^e«■n  war— ei\iee.-i  .-ueh  as  few  \eteians 
living  can  rrco-.nit,  lie  ua<*  tindecorat'd  ^it'i  any 
outward  token  of  ai)pi<-eiation  of  hismirit^,  he- 
youfl  the  eomniou  war-ine  l.il  ani  two  (•la->i)s.  He 
was  in  laud  Ilowe'>  action  of  ••  thi;  frlori-ius  1st 
of  .lune,"  17!U.  in  th««  "  Vali-.int,"  C.ipt.  Prinjile  ; 
in  Sir  Robert  ("ahier's  fleet,  when  tlic  **  Valiant" 
ehased  three  fri'.;ati^s  ami  took  "  Li  (ih)ire"  and 
"fientile;"  in  the  *' Uevolutionn. live"  in  I^ird 
Bri<li)ort's  battle  of  tiie  2:lnl  of  .Iiine.  17'.>.') ;  in 
the  light  a<ti.  n  when  the  "  llevolulionnain'" 
took  "rrnitfi*'  and  in  several  other  d  iMiing 
eniragenients :  he  was  three  times  the  lirt  tt) 
board  thft  sliip*  of  the  «  neniy  ;  and  was  wrecked 
in  the  •'  Mairnilicent"  on  the  coa-t  (•!"  l-'raii'-e. 

In  London,  M.  Stanislas  \V- iv.'ll,  a  I^•li^h 
cxiiC,  long  re-ident  in  this  count ry,  and  well 
known  in  li:erary  and  political  circles.  H"  was 
buried  at  Ili^rhgat  •  Cemeiery,  a  Hieat  mrnher  of 
political  refu;;ees  following  thi;  h.eaise  from  the 
residence  in  i)roci'.s-i  .n,  and  assemhliiip:  round 
the  ^rave.  An  ad(lie«»s  wns  delivered  in  th"  pre- 
sence of  4' 0  or  afw)  i>er>i)ns  by  M.  ladiu  Rollin, 
bis  auditors  including  .M.Ma//ini,  and  variouH 
eminent  ri'fu;rc-»  from  Italy.  Got  many,  Poland, 
and  Fr.mc  \ 

Mnrrh  1.  At  Walworth-ca^-tle,  at  an  advanced 
age,  Mrs,  Aylmer,  de-  ply  an  t  worthily  lamened. 
Siie  h  IS  survived  her  Imshand  (tlie*  late  (ien. 
Aylmer '  t\\iMiTy-<-i\  y.-ars. 

J"or  sevrral  y«  ars  past  tlie  house  No.  S,  Nnr- 
ffcry-iow,  Rr.ind(m-st.,  Walworth,  has  b---en  oc- 
C'lpiiMl  by  Miss  .Sarah  Eiliott.  a  muidi  n  l.xly 
advance  I  in  years  and  of  nM>-t  Rin_'ul.ir  anil 
ceci-ntrie  habits:  and  thf)u;:h  no  «.ou'.ts  were 
entertained  by  her  neiurlibour.s  that  she  was 
Li^ihly  connecti'd,  yet  none  of  her  fn<nds  were 
observed  to  visit  her.  Ahout  h  ill-i).i-t  12  o'cl  vk 
she  came  down  stairs  a!id  iMitcn-d  the  parl"in*, 
■where  it  had  b  en  the  eu-tom  of  her  servant  to 
place  liaif-a-i)int  of  ale,  jjrocun'd  on  'he  over- 
night, which  she  drank,  and  this  was  the  list 
time  Khe  was  seen  alive.  Iler  wivant,  (hiding 
about  S  o'clock  that  she  had  given  no  ordcri 


for  dinner,  knocked  repeatedly  at  the  psTlour 
door,  iind  receiving  no  answer  she  became 
alai  nicd,  and  c;illed  in  ^ome  of  the  neighbours, 
who  forced  the  door  open,  when  ahe  was  found 
lying  on  three  chairs,  quite  dead  and  cold.  The 
nuiUcal  man  wtio  hail  been  attending  her  h.id 
been  called  in,  and  it  was  bis  opinion  that  she  cii^d 
from  natural  causes.  Ser«t.  Coppin  was  sub- 
si-(|uently  sent  for,  and  that  otHcer,  accompanied 
by  th<' coroner's  officer,  went  to  the  hou«ie,  and 
iii  a  small  dirty  bug  which  bad  been  found  under 
the  head  of  the  deceased  as  she  lay,  were  forty 
stiver* igns  an  I  six  £o  bink-notes.  The  hou!«e 
had  be.-n  at  one  time  lichly  furnibhed,  but  from 
neglect  it  is  at  present  in  u  de[)lonible  state. 
The  j)erson  of  the  deceased  was  covere<l  with 
rag-,  held  together  by  pins  and  it  in  the  opinion 
of  the  olflct  rs  that  there  wtro  not  less  th.iu  from 
2,0.M>  to  ;J,()00  pins  employed  in  this,  though  she 
had  suits  of  clothing  of  acostly  cliaracler  in  her 
house.  There  can  i.e  no  doubt  the  dece;i-»«»«l  w.n 
partial  to  the  bottle,  as  the  servant  s.iid  J^lia 
bought  her  a  b  -ttle  of  whu^  on  Saturday  night, 
which  she  finished,  and  alontrside  her  bod  wasi 
found  a  bottle  of  gin,  partly  empty. 

.\t  his  residence,  ('urz«m-st.,  Mayfair,  Londrm, 
aged  7.').  Dr.  John  Rohert  Hume',  CB  ,  one  i»f 
her  Majesty's  ('ommissi<m' rs  in  Lunae.v,  and 
for  nianv  y(>ars  private  ]ihysiciun  to  hisi  Grace 
the  late  bilke  of  Wellington'. 

At  Hayes,  Kent,  aged  52,  Lydia,  wife  of  the 
llev.  Wni.  Drumniond. 

At  Kirlvb\-in-Ashfield,  aged  76,  Catherine,  only 
sist«T  of  the  late  (ieorge  Hodgkiuson,  cs4}.,  oif 
that  i)lace. 

Aged  .'>7,  Thomas  Evans  e<(i.,  M.D.,  of  Stock- 
well-pai  k-h<  use,  Surrey,  and  Kidwtrlley,  Cir- 
niait  hens'.;  in-. 

At  Eglim^tim-bouse,  Holt,  Wilt*,  atred  7i, 
Mai  V  Ann  lirake,  onlv  si>t».rof  (.'apt.  W.  Lenthall 
P.rake,  R.N. 

At  Bolttm-woo-l,  near  Wigton,  Cum^^rl:l^d, 
ntred  n.'),  .lohn  Addison,  esq.,  lornierly  ot  TanllLid, 
Dnrham. 

Mis>^  Prances  Haniet  Hunt,  of  St.  Jamos's-Hq., 
P>ith,  and  Stoke  DoUe,  Ouudle,  Nurthaniptun- 
bhii'c. 

Of  bronchitis,  aged  72,  IMiilip  Smith,  CJ«q.,  for- 
merly ('apt.  in  the  Wot  Sulfolk  Kegt.  t»f  Militia. 

At  Tunhridge-Wi  Us,  su'hicnly,  ag«  d  32,  CharU-si 
(^111<  y,  e!»<i. ;  he  was  an  (►ttlcer  in  the  West  Kent 
Y<  (tn'ianry  Civalry,  and  was  ulfto  un  active  «up- 
por  ei  of  the  Tunliriuge-Welbj  Subscription  Pju^k 
of  Sta-T-hounds. 

Mnrih  2.  At  I-lsherton-bouw,  near  Salisbury, 
a.ired  ."i'l.  Miss  Elizabeth  Price,  dau.  of  the  laie 
('apt.  Price,  formerly  of  the  **  Prince  of  Wale*,** 
East  Indi  man. 

At  Heme  Ray,  the  Hon.  Ed-r.  Tho*.  llorell. 
Lord  Thuilow.  His  lordship,  who  wan  tl»e  third 
liaron,  suceeded  t'l  the  titli.-  in  1829.  Up  w»ii 
born  in  In  1 4,  and  married,  in  18  .(>,  the  only  dau. 
of  Peter  Hodson,  e>q.,  (-he  c-ietl  in  18 tO:.'  The 
late  Lord  Thurl  w  is  succeeded  in  the  title  by 
his  son.  Hon.  Edwnnl  Thomas  born  at  A'>hft<-ld> 
bwlire,  1k:J7.  The  rem.iins  of  the  deeeaMcd  noble- 
man Wire  interred  in  the  family  vault  at  Ash- 

flell. 

At  (Hebe  Bank-)ion«e.  Dalkeith,  Jamea  Camp* 
Ik'II  Pr-die.  es<i.,  of  L:then. 

At  Rvd.-,  I  !••  of  Wight,  agetl  24,  Eleanor,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Fr.ink  Hudson,  and  third  dau.  of  the 
R''v.  T.  Vulei;tine,  Rector  of  Cocking,  near 
Mid  hurst.        • 

At  her  Fon-in-1  iw*s  U.  R.  Evan%  esq.,  affed 
80,  .Ann,  relict  of  Wm.  Johnson,  esq.,  formerly  ol 
Kenninyton. 

At  Walmer,  fsnddenly,  Hiarlottc  Klix.ibeth, 
yimnge-t  dau.  t>f  the  late  Francis  Dawpon.  e«]. 

AX  St.  Andrew's-terruce,  llaKtinfpi,  aged  52, 
Augu>tus  de  Pa\ia,  esq. 

At  Ills  H'sidence,  Fair  View,  I'lTonitoii,  Lan- 
cashire, »;;ed  1)0,  ("has  Srorr  Kennedy,  citq..  J.  P. 

At  Coruiina-liouse,  Hammcraoiitb,  aged  6A| 
Wm.  Hancgao,  esq. 
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At  Dalkey,  Dublin,  nuddenly,  aged  56,  Ann, 
wife  of  Lieut.  Harrow,  R.N. 

At  his  residence,  £}nnont-pl..  Old  Kent-road, 
aecd  58,  Thomas  Tyrrell  D^abba,  esq.,  late  of 
H.M.'i*  Customs. 

March  3.  At  York,  aged  15,  Fanny  Mario, 
third  dau.  of  the  Rev.  £.  J.  Raines,  Subchanter 
of  York  Cathedral. 

At  Nice,  of  decline,  broui^ht  on  by  exposure 
and  hardr^hip  iu  the  campaign  of  the  Crimea, 
ajred  26,  Major  Chan.  Aldcrsey  Stevenson,  47th 
Refft.,  son  of  the  Rev.  C.  B,  Stevenson,  Rector  of 
Callan,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  and  nephew 
of  the  Rev.  G.  Stevenson,  Rector  of  Dickleburgh, 
Norfolk. 

At  Cavendish-sq.,  London,  aged  66,  Lieut.- 
Gcn.  Felix  Calvert,  C.B.,  Col.  of  the  90tn  Rcgt. 

At  the  n-sidence  of  the  Rev.  II.  Pratt,  Shepton 
Mallett,  Somer.-^etsh.,  Fanny,  wife  of  (Yederick 
St.  Laurence  Prait,  esq.,  of  Greatford,  Lincolnsh., 
and  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  W.  II.  Baldock, 
esq.,  of  Petliam,  near  Canterbury. 

\l  Worcester  Colletie,  Oxford,  aged  20,  John 
Pierce,  only  son  of  William  and  idine  Pierce, 
of  Jerm>-n-9t.,  Rcgent-st.,  and  Uarl^'-st.,  Caven- 
dish-s<iuare. 

At  his  residence,  in  Canterbury,  aged  52,  Robt. 
Walker,  esq.,  s.ilicitor. 

Anne,  wife  of  Richard  Raine,  esq.,  of  Wood- 
stock, Oxoii. 

At  Pen/.ance,  Catherine,  second  dan.  of  the 
Rev.  Robinson  F.lstlale,  D.D.,  formerly  High 
Master  of  the  Manchester  Free  Grammar-School. 

In  London,  aged  56,  Henry  Greenwood,  esq., 
formerlv  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

At  Blackheath,  aged  76,  Martha,  wife  of  Com- 
mander T.  G.  Nichols,  R.X. 

At  Wost-house,  Reading,  aged  77,  Hannah, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  Matthew  Feilde,  Vicar  of  Shin- 
field,  Berks. 

At  the  residence  of  his  brother,  Bninswick-sq., 
Hove,  Robert  Spencer  Glyn,  esq.,  youngest  son 
of  the  late  Col.  Glyn,  of  Durringtou-house, 
Essex. 

At  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight,  Sarah,  widow  of 
Wm.  Keep,  esq.,  of  Aldermaston,  Berks. 

At  Leicester,  Lucy  Agnes,  widow  of  the  Rev. 
G  P.  Piillii|)s,  M..\.,  and  fourth  dau.  of  the  late 
Rev.  E.  T.  Vaughan,  M.A. 

At  Upper  Phillinu>re-]>1.,  Kensington,  Eliza- 
beth, widow  of  the  hite  Walter  Bickerton,  esq., 
of  I'all-mall  East. 

March  4.  At  North-bill,  Devon,  aged  34,  A. 
H.  Bampton,  esq.,  C.  E. 

At  his  chambers,  Queen's-bench-walk,  Temple, 
Mr.  St  rjeant  Wilkins,  he  having  been  for  some 
weeks  past  in  a  slate  of  health  which  almost  de- 
prive d  his  friends  of  any  hopes  of  his  recovery. 
Tlie  Temple  Church  boil,  shortly  after  his  de- 
mi*^,  tolled  the  event,  which,  upon  becoming 
known,  was  received  with  deep  melancholy. 

At  the  residence  of  his  father.  Stonehouae-conrt, 
Gloucestershire,  aged  26,  Nathaniel  Summers 
Marling,  esq. 

At  Lingdon,  aged  31,  W.  Henry  Lechmere, 
esq.,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Sir  Antony  Lech- 
mere,' Burt.,  of  the  Rhydd,  in  the  county  of  Wor- 
ccser. 

At  Eastbourne,  Su.ssex,  very  suddenly,  Wm,  0. 
IIcmmI,  e-q.,  of  Westboume-tef.,  Hyde-park,  Lon- 
don, and  of  the  Greys,  Eastbourne,  one  of  the 
niagistiates  for  the  county  of  Sussex. 

At  Chichester,  aged  M,  Henrietta,  wife  of 
Lieut. -Col.  G.  Nicolls. 

At  hi-*  I  esidence  Elm-cottage,  Nutflcld,  Surrey, 
aged  :i9,  John  Ball  Harrison,  esq.,  formerly  of 
the  Stock  Exchange. 

At  llurston-place,  Storriogton,  aged  62,  Bd. 
EmiTV.  esq. 

March  5.  At  Cockington -court,  aged  20,  Mary 
Loui.-a,  eldest  chdd  of  C.  H.  Mallock.  esq. 

Agi  (I  50,  I^dy  Lambert,  wife  of  Sir  H.  J.  Lam- 
bert. Burt.,  ot  Aston-house,  near  Tctsworth,  Ox- 
fordshire. Lady  Lambert  was  dau.  oi  the  late 
Hon.  £.  Foley,  and  sister  to  the  Utt  £.  T.  Foky, 


esq.,  M.P.,  of  Stoke  Edith,  end  J.  H.  H.  Foley, 
esq.,  M.P.  for  East  Worcestershire.  She  was 
married  to  Sir  H.  J.  Lambert  in  1821. 

At  Fylingthorpe,  near  Whitby,  aged  94,  Sarah, 
wife  of  Mr.  Franci  ^  Newton,  only  surviving  bro- 
ther of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Newton,  Weslejan  mi- 
nister. 

At  Hamstead,  aged  35,  Jane  Fannv  Rose,  wife 
of  the  Re  \  F.  B.  Wells,  Rector  of  Woodchurch. 

At  Hungrrford,  aged  84,  Miss  S.  Duke,  sister 
of  the  late  Rev.  E.  Duke,  of  Lake-house,  Wilts. 

At  Glocester-pl.,  Portman-sq.,  in  consequence 
of  an  accident,  uged  66,  Henry  Buckland,  esq.,  of 
Albany-st.,  Rej^nt*s-park,  brother  to  the  late 
Dean  of  Westminster. 

Harriet,  wife  of  Frederick  Le  Gross  Clark,  esq., 
of  Spiing-gardens,  and  Lee,  Kent. 

At  Petcrsfleld,  aged  85,  Hannah,  relict  of  John 
Lipscomb,  esq. 

March  6.  At  Frampton-on-SeYem,  near 
Stonehouse,  Gloucestershire,  aged  48,  Wm. 
Russell,  esq. 

At  Bishop  Morley's  College,  Winchester,  Ca- 
therine Charlotte,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert 
Barbor  Wolfe,  Rector  of  Cranley,  Surrey. 

At  his  residence.  Inverness-ten  ace,  Bayswater, 
aged  72,  Thomas  C.  Nicholson,  esq. 

At  Norbiton-hall,  Kingston-i^Km-Thames^aged 
70,  Robert  Henry  Jenk^nson,  esa. 

At  St.  Leonard's-on-Sea,  agea  72,  Henrietta^ 
relict  of  Wm.  Homidge,  esq. 

At  Hy^es,  in  the  south  of  France,  aged  53, 
Leopold  Reiss,  esq.,  of  Broom-house,  near  Man- 
chester. 

At  Aldermaston,  aged  60,  Ann,  relict  of  Fran- 
cis Cox,  esq. 

At  Wilton-st.,  aged  85,  Mary  Sophia,  second 
dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Vardon,  esq.,  of  Batter- 
sea-rise. 

At  Finchley,  aged  72,  Henry  Pouncy,  esq. 

March  7.  Aged  78,  Thomas  Nunn,  esq.,  of 
Luwford-house,  and  senior  partner  in  the  bank- 
ing firm  of  Nunn  and  Co.,  Miuni  gtree. 

At  her  house,  in  Marlborough-bdgs.,  aged 
89,  Lady  Batcn:an,  widow  ol  Sir  Hugh  Bateman. 
Bart.,  of  Hartington,  and  only  dau.  of  the  late 
John  Gisborne,  cm.,  of  St.  Helen's,  Derby,  and 
Y-  xall-lo('.ge,  Staffordshire. 

At  IBamstaple,  Honor,  wife  of  Alf^^  Micho- 
lett^  esq.,  and  only  dau.  of  the  late  Samuel 
Bremridge,  esq. 

At  ILirlesion,  aged  85,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Rey- 
nolds, widow  of  the  Rcy.  John  Bejpotd^  Wee- 
leyon  minister  of  Lodd<m. 

Aged  48,  David  Wilton,  esq.,  Ererton-roed, 
Liverpool. 

At  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  Jane,  widow  of  the  late 
Rcy.  John  Cracroft,  formerlT  of  Ripley,  Yoriuh. 

At  Stourpaine,  near  Blandford,  John  Mttehell 
Salter,  esq. 

March  8.  At  Exeter,  Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  Geo.  James  Gorham,  esq.,  and  sister  of  the 
Rev.  G.  C.  Gorham. 

At  DaUiton,  aged  77,  Charles  GrisseU,  esq. 

In  Albemarle-st.,  aged  61,  CoL  Godfrey  Tbom- 
ton,  late  Grenadier  Guards,  of  Moggerhanger 
Bedfordshire. 

Aged  56,  suddenly,  at  his  residenoe,  Bodding- 
ton-bouse,  Westboume-park,  James  Jackson, 
esq.,  formerly  a  M^)or  in  H.M's  3rd  West  India 
Hegt. 

At  Greenfleld-plaoe,  Dundee,  Elisabeth  Lees, 
wife  of  the  Bev.  Andrew  Taylor,  minister  of 
St.  PanPs. 

At  York-st,  Plymouth,  aged  31,  Frederick 
Cole  Stevens,  Lieut,  of  the  Indian  Navr. 

At  Carberry-tower,  Musselburah,  N.B.,  aged 
68,  Lieut.-Col.  J.  D.  Fullerton  Elphlnstone,  of 
Carberry. 

At  Laurel-cottage,  8mithdown4ane,  near 
Liverpool,  aged  27,  Helen,  wife  of  Robert  Mont- 
gomery, esq. 

At  Twickenham,  Emily,  wife  of  Henry  8.  Ked- 
knan,  esq.,  late  of  the  Island  of  TobagOk  Watt 
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March  9.  At  Duff-hou^e,  N.B.,  aged  80,  the 
Earl  of  Fife.  His  lordship,  who  had  wholly  re- 
sided in  Scotl:ind  for  many  years  past,  was  de- 
servedly beloved  by  his  poorer  tenantry  for  his 
munificent  charitieH;  and  he  was  regarded  as 
one  (<f  the  most  liberal  landlords  in  Scotland, 
affor  linpr  everv  encourapement  to  his  numerous 
tenantry  on  his  large  ancestral  estates,  in  the 
rearing'  of  catth:  and  the  improvement  of  the 
laud.  It  was  the  boast  of  the  deceased  earl  that 
he  had  some  of  the  most  enterprising  farmers  on 
his  land  to  be  found  in  that  country.  The  de- 
ce.iRcd,  James  Duff,  Earl  of  Fife,  Viscount  Mac- 
duff, and  Baron  Braco,  of  Kilbryde,  county  Ca van, 
in  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  also  Baron  Fife  in  that 
of  the  United  Kingdom  was  eldest  son  of  Alex- 
ander, third  earl,  and  was  born  Oct.  6,  177G.  He 
married,  Sept.  9,  1799,  Maria  Caroline,  second 
dau:,'hter  of  Loui.-a,  Countess  of  Dysart,  and  Mr. 
Johii  Manners.  By  that  amiable  lady,  who  died 
in  1805,  he  had  no  issue.  In  early  life  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Spanish  army,  hold- 
ing the  rank  of  Major-General  in  that  service. 
He  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Talavera  in 
18<>9,  and  again  more  severely  at  the  attack  of 
Fort  Miitagorda,  near  Cadiz,  in  the  following 
5'ear.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  1811,  and  was 
sub-icqtiontly  appointed  I^rd- Lieut  en  ant  of  Banff- 
shire. Tlie"  deceased  earl  is  succeeded  in  the 
family  honours  and  extensive  estiitcs  in  the 
counties  of  Banff,  Al'^'rdt  en,  and  Forfar,  by  his 
nephew,  Mr.  Janios  Duff,  M.P.,  eldest  son  of  the 
late  General  the  Hon.  Sir  Alexander  Duff,  fi.C.H. 
Ho  was  born  in  ISII,  and  married,  in  1816,  Lady 
Agnes  Oiovgiana  Hay,  secoi'd  daughter  of  the 
late  Earl  of  F.rrol,  by  whom  he  has  a  youthful 
family.  The  present'enl  has  repn-sented  Banff- 
shire in  the  .  ou.'>c  of  Commons  since  1837,  and 
which  becomes  vacant  by  his  succession  to  the 
peerage. 

At  Wistow  Vicarage,  :iged  36,  Mary  Ann,  wife 
of  the  Uev.  T.  K.  Charter. 

Suddenly,  William  Ilenn,  esq..  Senior  Master 
in  Chancery  in  Ireland.  As  Senior  Master,  his 
salarj'  was  £2,50<)  a-year. 

At  Staines,  Middlesex,  Sophia,  wife  of  James 
Baker,  esq.,  surgeon. 

At  his  residence,  Primrose-ter.,  Graresend, 
Agrd  65,  William  Kingham,  esq. 

March  10.  At  Lanstlown-ter.,  Cheltenham, 
aged  74,  Harrie.  Kebekah,  dau.  of  the  late  John 
Randall,  escj.,  Cumberland-place,  London,  wife 
of  Msijor-Gen.  A.  K.  Clark  Kennedy,  C.B.  and 
K.H.,of  Knockgrey,  N.B. 

At  Kichmond,  James  Croke,  esq.,  late  Solicitor- 
General  r>r  the  Colony  of  Victoria. 

At  her  house  in  Eaton-ter  ,  aged  76,  Henrietta 
Martha,  relict  of  Admiial  Sir  Charles  Hamilton, 
Bart.,  K.C.B 

At  Englewood-lodge,  Tulse-hill,  aged  69,  J. 
Bealby,  esq. 

March  11.  At  his  residence,  Kilmarnock,  Ajt- 
nhire,  aged  71,  William  Spiers,  esq..  Com- 
mander U.N. 

At  Ladbn>ke-8q.,  Frances  Anne,  wife  of  Thomas 
Melladew,  yo\mgest  dau.  of  the  late  Admiral  Sir 
Roi^s  Donnelly,  K.C.B. ,  and  sister  of  the  Baroness 
Ileurteloup,  and  of  the  late  Lady  Audley. 

Aged  61,  William  Copland,  esq.,  of  Church-st., 
Stoke  Newington. 

At  his  re!«idence.  Upper  Kennington-Iane,  of 

{(aralysis,  aged  81,  George  William  Wye,  esq., 
ormerly  of  Oporto. 

At  York-road,  Lambeth,  aged  79,  W.  Wright, 
esq. 

At  Rodney-terrace,  Cheltenham,  aged  81,  Major- 
General  (ieorue  Nicholls,  late  of  H.M.'s  G6th 
Regt. 

Aged  65,  At  his  residence,  MontpelUer-crescent, 
Brighton,  Thomas  Freeman,  esq.,  of  Ship-st., 
Brighton,  solicitor. 

At  his  residenre,  CJreat  Cumberland-pl.,  Hyde- 
park,  aged  73,  Richard  Cook,  esq.,  K.A. 

March  12.  Raby  Williams,  wife  of  George 
Penrse,  e  q.,  of  Bradninch-hou«e,  Devon. 


At  Bensheim,  near  Darmatadt,  of  rapid  « 
sumption,  aged  23,  Thomas  Abcrcromby  Fr 
Duff,  esq.,  late  of  the  62nd  Regt. 

At  her  sister's  house,  Pakenhkm,  ne3r  Tzwo 
Suffolk,  aged  33,  Edith,  wife  of  Jordan  Al 
Capt.  of  the  **  Wagoola." 

At  Dounc,  Daniel  Stewart,  e^q.,  banker. 

At  Matson's-ternice,  Kingsland,  aged  62,  J 
Mayhew,  esq.,  solicitor,  formerly  of  Coggesl 
Essex. 

At  Pedmore-hall,  near  Stourbridge,  aged 
Lucy,  wife  of  William  Hunt,  esq. 

At  his  house  in  Kendal,  aged  74,  Tobias  At 
son,  esq. 

.\t  Coblentz-on-thc-Rhinc,  aged  60,  Edm 
Turton,  esq.,  of  Kildale  and  Upsall,  TorkKiiii 

March  13.  At  her  residenci*,  Nortli-hill, ' 
che-t-  r,  a^'ed  88,  Lucy  Richardson  Carr,  d.ii 
Samui-1  and  Maria  Carr,  sister  of  the  late  Saq 
Pui)plett  Carr,  and  aimt  to  the  late  Rev.  San 
Carr,  and  tLe  late  John  Oliver  Carr. 

At  James>t)t.,  Buckim;hum-gatc,  ElLEiibcth, 
wife  of  II.  S.  Horm  m  FL-sher,  e>q. 

At  Westburywm-Trym,  aged  87,  Elizata 
widow  of  the  late  Wm.  Procter,  eaq.,  of  Tcwl 
bury,  fJlouce*«tershire. 

March  14.     At  Lt'onard'tf-on-Sea,  Editha 
gusta,  widow  of  R.  W.   Bampfleld,  e»q.,   R 
late  of  Btdford-st.,  Covent-gardcn.     R.I. P. 

At  her  residence,  Liinington-house,  Somci 
Elizabeth,  wife  fif  G  T.  Wiriams,  esq.,  ami  eli 
(  au.  of  the  late  Samuel  Smith,  e.'>q.,  M.I*. 
Worcester. 

At  Staple-inn,  George  Roehfort,  esq. 

At  Southcote-lodge,  near  Reading,   aged 
Rebek:ih,  widow  of  the  late  John  Bockett,  en 

At  Dorking,  aged  82,  Fllizabeth,  widow  t#f  J 
Til  ley,  Q<i\. 

At'Hvthe,  Kent,  age<l  75,CnpUln  Charles^ 
liam  Bell,  lI.E.l.C.S.,  Retired  List,  Madr.is 
tiibli«*hm«'nt,  « Ide-'t  son  of  the  late  Sir  Thoi 
Bell,  of  Crunford,  Middlesex. 

At  Westwell,  Oxon,  a^ed  29.  Mary  Do;jg 
on!y  dan.  of  the  late  Th<H.  Bagnall,  c  q. 

At  Chipham-rise,  aged  56,  James  Lyon,  e««| 

March  15.  At  the  residence  of  his  r-  in-:n-l 
at  Siaindrop-hall,  Durham,  aged  6f),  Rol 
Grant,  e^q  ,  of  Monyniusk,  for  many  j-ears  C 
venor  of  the  county  of  Aberdeen  and  I>epi; 
Lieut.,  youngest  son  of  the  lute  Sir  Archil: 
Grant,  Bart. 

At  his  residence,  at  Brixton,  aged  67,  Ma 
Cranse.  unattached. 

William  L*  she.  of  Warthill,  Aberdeenshire, 
upwards  of  half-a-century  a  MagiAtrate  i 
Deputy-Lieut,  of  the  county. 

.\t  Chichexter,  aged  63,  Depaty-CommtMia 
General  Swan. 

At  his  residence,  Cheltenham,  aged  7S,  Re 
Admiral  Thomas  Whinyates. 

March  16.  At  the  Manor-house,  Great  Rt; 
more,  Middlesex,  aged 77,  Charles  Otway  May 
esq.,  late  Commander  in  the  Hon.  £.  I.  C< 
pany's  Matiti'iie  Service. 

Suddenly,  at  his  residence,  Willingham-ho\ 
near  Market  Rasen,  Lincolnshire,  aged  65,  A 
coghe  Bouchentt,  esq. 

At  SoufiDarent,  Kent,  aged  79,  Mary,  relic 
the  late  Joseph  Nicholson,  esq. 

Mnry,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Fiennes  Wy 
ham  Martin,  esq.,  of  liceds-castle,  Kent,  i 
ChaeomlK'-priory,  Xorthamptonshire. 

At  I'lleworth,  suddenly,  Charles  Henry  St; 
bromrh,  e.sq. 

March  17.  At  Mildmay-park.  after  a  iibi 
illne.-s.  aged  53.  James  Walter  Sebright,  esq 

At  Bright'm.  Henrr  Hugh  O'Donel  Clayl 
esq.,  formerly  of  the  2nd  Regt.  Life  Guards. 
cond  son  of  Major-General  Sir  Wm.  Kobt.  CL 
ton,  Bart. 

At  her  residence,  Clapbam-common.  Elicb 
widow  of  the  Rct.  Fitzgiblxm  Stewart. 

At  his  residence,  Park-lodge,  Streatham,  ai 
32,  William  Forster  Lapslie,  esq.,  youngest  i 
of  the  late  Ueat.-Col.  LapeUe,  latbit  39th  B«| 
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leaving  a  fond  mother  and  sisters  to  lament  tbeir 
loss. 

Aged  87,  William  Gillson,  esq.,  of  Ullesthorpe, 
Leicestershire. 

Aged  80,  John  Faulkner,  esq.,  one  of  the  oldest 
inhabitants  of  tbe  Strand. 

In  London,  aged  14,  Lucy  Anne,  second  dau. 
of  the  late  Francis  Stanier,  esq.,  of  Madeley- 
nianor,  StaJTordshire. 

At  his  house,  at  Brixton-rise,  aged  53,  George 
nepbum,  esq.,  late  of  Carey-st.  and  Chancery- 
lane. 

March  18.  At  the  residence  of  her  grandfather, 
£.  Mason,  esq.,  Finchley-road,  St.  John*s-wood, 
aged  20,  Lucy  Emma,  second  surviving  dau.  of 
H.  David  C.  Satow.  of  Upper  Clapton,  and  Idol- 
lane,  Great  Tower-st. 

At  Candlesby-house,  aged  36,  Harriotte  Stapyl- 
ton  Holgate  Gedney,  wife  of  Patterson  ArUiur 
Holgate  Gedney.  esq. 

At  Lyons,  aged  55,  Caroline  T>03rle,  of  Cotham- 
lawn,  Bristol,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
-widow  of  Thomas  Doyle,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  Joseph  Storrs  Fry.  She  was  taken  ill  while 
on  a  tour  with  a  party  of  her  relations. 


At  his  residence  In  the  Barleyford-road,  Tauzo 
hall,  aged  79,  Samuel  Bilby  Hatton,  esq. 

At  the  residence  of  his  father,  aged  45,  George 
Russell,  eldest  son  of  tbe  Rev.  Henry  John  Par- 
ker, of  St.  George*s-place,  Canterbury. 

At  Wimpole-st.,  Yice-Admiral  Sir  Joehua  B. 
Rowley,  Bart.,  of  Tendring-halL  Suffolk. 

March  19.  At  Bloomfleld-pL,  Pimlico,  aged 
86,  George  Miller,  esq.,  formerly  of  Fbmham* 
Surrey. 

At  an  advanced  age,  having  survived  her  hus- 
band nearly  21  Tears,  Ann,  widow  of  John  Cm^ 
esq.,  of  West  Ditchbum,  Northumberland. 

Aged  61,  Capt.  John  Swardill  Terry,  of  the 
"BeUona." 

March  20.  At  Upper  Harlev-et.,  aged  83,  Janet 
Douglas,  widow  of  the  late  M.  Dick,  esq.,  of  Plt- 
kerro,  X.B.,  and  Richmond,  Surrey. 

At  Brunswick-ter.,  aged  64,  Martha,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Thos.  Harrington,  esq.,  of  the 
Old  Steine,  Brighton. 

At  Stoke  Newington,  aged  82,  Frances,  rdict 
of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hillvard,  of  Bedford. 

At  Low-house,  Bradford,  Yorkshire^  aged  61, 
Sarah,  relict  of  Thomas  Hirst,  esq. 


TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  IN  THE  DISTRICTS  OF  LONDON. 
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PRICE  OF  CORN. 


Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

s.    d. 

s,    d. 

s,    d. 

s,    d. 

s.    d. 

45    6 

23    4 

40    4 

89    5 
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Average  ^    Wheat, 
of  Six      >    *.     d. 
Weeks    J    55  10 

^Mal^ch  u!^}  S5    6      I    4«    1      I    24    4     I    39  10     I    89    4     I    89    7 

PRICE  OP  HAY  AND  STRAW  AT  SMITHPIELD. 
Hay,  3^.  to  3^.  15#.— Straw,  1/.  7s.  to  11. 10*.— Clover,  91.  lOf.  to  41. 16t. 

HOPS.— Weald  of  Kent,  SI.  3#.  to  3^.  18#.— Mid.,  and  East  Kent,  81. 16#.  to  6L  6#. 

NEW  METROPOLITAN  CATTLE-MARKET. 
To  sink  the  Offid— per  stone  of  Slbs. 
Beef 8t.  6d.  to  5#.  Od. 


Mutton 4f.  4d.  to  5#.  lOd. 

Veal 4ff.  Sd.  to  5#.  Sd. 

Pork 4#.  6d.  to  5*.  Qd. 

Lamb 


Head  of  Cattle  at  Market,  March  23. 

Beasts 8*276 

Sheep 1^,020 

Calves 88 

Pigs 270 


COAL-MARKET,  Mabos  28. 
Wallsend,  &c.,  per  ton.  14f.  9d,  to  17s.  6d,    Other  sort%  18#.  to  16#. 

TALLOW,  per  cwt— Town  Tallow,  64r. 

WOOL,  Down  Tegs,  per  lb.,  19d.  to  20d.    Ldcerter  Fleeces,  ISd.  to  17d. 

Combings^  IfUl.  to  17d. 
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THE  GENEALOGY  OR  DESCENT 
OF  MSS. 

Mr.  Urban, — In  your  review  of  Lemon's 
"  Calendar  o*  State  Papers,"  (Gknt.  Mag., 
April,  p.  449,)  you  any  "  'fhere  is  little,  if 
any,  occasion  to  enlarge  upon  the  im- 
portam-e  of  know  ng  all  that  can  be  toM 
about  the  descent,  so  to  speak,  of  MS. 
authorities." — I  have  often  been. led  in 
my  rcSL^arches  to  institute  such  inquiries, 
and  had,  at  one  time,  some  id&i  of  making 
notes  on  nome  of  th(«e  in  the  British 
Mu<:cum,  to  this  end  Those  of  the  Harl. 
Coilertion  |»rtseiit  some  ficilites  for  such 
an  investigsttion,  as  the  Pocket-books  of 
Humphrey  Wanley,  tl»e  libraiian  .to  the 
Earl  o'  Oxford,  are  si  ill  in  existence;  and 
other  documents  among  his  MSS.  might 
prove  uscfuL 

The  curious  and  valuable  volumes  of 
Letters  and  Papers,  about  6  000,  were  all 
bought  of  one  person;  and  Wanley  gives 
a  most  minute  detail  of  the  negociaiion,  in 
a  series  of  Letters  to  the  Eirl. 

A  collection  of  such  notes,  as  far  as  the 
Mns<ura  is  concerned,  mikcht  he  made, 
whitli  would  be  an  available  contribution, 
though  trifling,  compared  with  the  amount 
of  labour,  time,  and  space  required  for  a 
Genealogy  of  the  State  P.^pers.  I  should, 
however,  th  nk  that  if  aU  readers  at  the 
Museum  and  or  her  public  repositories  were 
to  contribute  their  notes  to  your  pages,  as 
I  am  «^  illing  to  contribute  any  I  may  pos- 
sess c>r  obtain,  some  nseful  hints,  if  not  a 
genealogy,  might  be  thus  obtained;  and, 
like  a  I  roken  pedigree,  if  noted  correctly, 
with  authorities,  be  made  subservient  to 
some  valuable  purpose. — Yours,  &c., 

E.  G.  JB. 

KICK  LING  CHURCH,  ESSEX. 

Me.  Uebav,— Against  the  south  wall  of 
the  chancel  is  a  canopied  altar-tomb :  the 
inscription  in  br.iss  has  !•  ing  since  periiihed ; 
it  lijis  l>een  preserved,  however,  in  some 
M-^.  not*-,  taken  in  1639,  now  in  the 
possession  of  Richard  Bin  h  Wolfe,  Esq., 
of  Wood-hall,  Achesden,  viz. :  — 

"Hie  Jacct  Thomas  Langleyy  arm.  qui  obiit 
XX  die  Feb.  x-cccc  lxx.  cujus  aic  ppicictur  Dcui. 
Amen  " 

On  the  top  of  the  slab  were  four  coats  of 
arms  in  brass : — 

1,  2.  Stolen  before  1€39. 
3.  A  fret,  border  besanty. 


4.  Jjangletf^  paly  of  6,  arg.,  vert, 
paling  quarterly, — 

1,4.  Walden,  sab.,   2  bar»,   an^ 

chief  3  cinquefoils  arg. 
2,  3.  Breton,  az.,  2  chevronels  « 
ohief  as  many  mullets  arg. 

On  the  front  of  the  tomb  six  a 
remained  carved  in  stone : — 

1.  Quarterly.  1,  4.  Walden.  % 
Breton, 

2.  Laixgley  impaling  Waldem  and  J 
ton  quarterly. 

3.  A  fret,  border  besanty. 

4.  As  No.  2. 

5.  Langley  imp.  Fox,  per  pale  «b.  i 
a  croftt-croistet  org. 

6.  Langley  only. 

These  shields  are  new  in  the  lact  iti 
of  decay.  John  H.  Sfsklutc 

Wicken  Bectory, 

WAS  ST,  DUNSTAN  A  BELL- 
FOLTJDER  ? 

Mr.  Urban, — In  reference  to  the  qi 
of  "Jasper,"  Saint  Diinstan,  it  it  gt 
rally  understood,  was  skilled  in  the 
chanieal  arts,  that  of  working  metab 
particular.    I  do  not,  however,  remeu 
any  authority  for  stating  that  be,  i»  j 
pria  persona,  was  a  iKlll-fbander. 
story  may  veir  possibly  be  baaed  on 
statement  made  by  WiUiam  of  Mab 
bury  and  Jokn  of  Glastonbury,  in  t 
Glastonbury  Chronicles,  that  Dunstan 
a  bell  fhsed  or  cast  for  tlie  refectory 
that  place,  and  a  water-pot  cast  for 
s(Tv  ce  of  the  altar.    On  the  former 
this  inscription : — 

"Ilanc  sibi  cAmpaaam  Donstan  perfUnderr 

Bit,  &c." 

The  founder's  name  may,  perbapa,  1 
been  given  in  the  **  Jcc" ;  if  not,  it  i 
be  hoped  that  the  saint's  bell  was  of  be 
metal  than  liis  Latin. 

Srrala. 

In  Gent.  Mao.,  March,  pase  887, 
31,  fur  "  Kouian  era,"  read  "  Komane 
era." 

In  Gent.  Mao.,  April,  in  art.  '*  Lein 
Calendar  of  State  Papers,"  page  449, 
18,  for  "  Henry  VII.."  read  "  Henry  \ 
and  page  450,  line  40,  for  "  cannot  tm 
arise,"  read  "  cannot  very  soon  ariaa.** 
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DR.  LAPPENBERG'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  UNDER  THE 

NORMAN  KINGS  \ 

As,  after  a  careful  perusal  of  every  page  of  this  work,  we  feel  bound  to 
speak  of  it  in  teims  of  high  commendation,  as  being  eminently  charac- 
teriied,  on  part  of  both  author  and  translator,  by  thought,  learning,  and 
research,  it  may  be  as  well,  perhaps,  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  ex« 
pressing  our  disapproval  of  the  form  in  which  it  is  here  presented  to  us ; 
a  modified  censure,  be  it  understood,  but  in  our  opinion  all  the  more  de« 
served,  from  the  importance  and  utility  of  the  book  as  a  contribution  to 
our  national  history.  If  a  work  is  worth  publishing  at  ftll,  it  is  surely 
worth  publishing  in  the  form  in  which  its  utility  may  be  made  most  avail- 
able. A  cart  without  a  horse  is  all  very  well,  but  still  its  usefulness,  in 
that  state,  is  by  no  means  fully  developed ;  even  such  is  an  historical  book 
without  an  Index,  and  in  these  days  of  indexing  and  calendaring  more  par- 
ticularly. Another  impression  of  the  work,  we  doubt  not,  will  soon  be  de- 
manded ;  an  opportunity  of  which  the  publisher,  we  trust,  will  not  fail  ta 
avail  himself,  by  way  of  making  some  amends  for  this  rather  seriouB 
omission. 

We  liave  a  strong  partiality—  a  prejudice,  perhaps — ^in  favour  of  a  book  in 
its  entirety,  and  we  certainty  should  have  preferred  a  translation  strictly  of 
Dr.  Lappenberg's  work,  with  Mr.  Thorpe*s  additions  to  and  corrections  of 
the  text  in  a  separate  form ;  just,  in  fact,  as  hb  excellent  Notes  are  here 
presented  to  us.  Granted,  however,  that  any  portion  of  the  work  was  to 
be  rewritten,  and  the  results  of  another's  labours  to  be  interwoven  with 
those  of  Dr.  Lappenberg,  he  being  guaranteed  against  all  loss  or  deteriora- 
tion by  the  co-partnership,  there  is  not  a  person  in  this  country,  perhaps, 
better  qualified  for  the  task  than  Mr.  Thorpe. 

Having  said  thus  much,  not  a  word  more  in  the  way  of  fault-finding' 
shall  we  utter.  In  writing  upon  a  subject  of  so  diversified  a  nature,  and  so 
replete  with  obscurities  and  difficulties  as  the  present,  some  **  errors  and 
defects''  it  is,  perhaps,  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  avoid.  Beyond  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  typographical  errors,  however,  which,  towards  the  beginning' 
of  the  volume  more  particularly  ^,  have  slipped  into  the  text,  and  with  one 
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A  History  of  England  nnder  the  Nomaan  Kings ;  to  which  it>  piefized  an  Epttom* 
of  the  Early  History  of  Normandy.  TraDslated  fhmi  the  German  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Iiiippea-> 
berg,  For.F.S.A.  By  Benjamin  Thorpe.  With  connderable  Additions  and  Corrections 
by  the  Translator."    (London  :  John  Russell  Smith.) 

^  See  pp.  XX.,  xxiii.,  xxv.,  for  example.    "  Embarked  at  Witiand,''  in  p.  814^  is  an 
error^  we  presume,  for  "  disembarked." 
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or  two  other  very  trivial  exceptions,  no  8»ich  shortcomings  have  met  o 
view ;  and  even  it*  they  had,  the  terms  of  Mr.  Thorpe's  graceful  deprecati 
(p.  vii.)  must  have  gone  very  far  towards  disarming  our  cen^ture. 

We   regret   to  learn   that  Dr.  Lappenberg   is   suffering  from   defect! 

vision,  an  affliction  that  has  been  lon^  expeiienced  by  his  brother  histori 

(Prescott)  of  thi;  other  side  of  the  Atlantic:  though  it  is  some  consolati 

I  to  be  assured  tliat  his  labours  will  be  ably  followed  up  by  so  emineni 

scholar  as  Dr.  Ut'inold  Patdi,  we  are  sorry  to  find  so  able  a  hand  wii 
I  drawn,  and  by  so  sad  a  visitation,  from  the  field  of  historical  research. 

A  valuable  introduction  to  the  work  is  Dr.  Lappenberg's  Epitome  of  1 
early  Counts  and  Dukes  of  Normandy.  To  many  historical  readers  **, 
doubt  not,  the  information  contained  in  it  will  be  altogether  new,  and 
are  fully  of  oi)inion  with  Mr.  Thorpe,  that  "  to  none  who  feel  an  interest 
the  history  of  England  can  it  be  a  matter  of  indifference  whence  th 
princes  sprang,  how  they  established  themselves  in  the  Prankish  provin 
and  what  were  their  exploits  and  characters,  who.  directly  or  indireci 
have  given  a  long  line  of  sovereigns  to  tliis  country." 

From   the   Literaiy  Introduction,  we  gather  that  the  more   import 

sources  of  early  Norman  history  are  the  Chronicon  of  Frodard,  the  ftist 

of  Dudo  of  St.Quentin,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ordericus  Vita 

The  lot  of  Dudo,  as  a  writer,  has  been  unfortunate.     To  most  antiquarii 

even  his  name  is  all  but  unknown ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  work 

"'\  William  of  Jumieges,  to  a  great  extent  a  compilation  only  from  that 

f  Dudo,  has  been  largely  quoted,  and  his  repute  as  a  chronicler  correapoi 

y  iiigly  extended.     By  way  of  some  retribution,  however,  his  work  has  b< 

rified  in  its  turn,  and  his  celebrity  eclipsed,  by  Master  Wace,  or  Gas 
the  first  half  of  whose  famous  Roman  de  Rou  is  nothing  more  than  a  i 
metrical  version  of  the  Chronicle  of  William  of  Jumieges.  The  Histor) 
Vitalis,  thanks  to  the  labours  of  Guizot,  Le  Prevost,  and  others,  has  of  I 
i  years  attracted  too  much  attention  to  need  further  notice. 

{  The  first  appearance  of  the  Northmen  upon  the  soil  from  whicht  ^^ 

two  centuries  after,  they  were  destined  to  emerge,  like  giants  refresh 
with  such  a  wondrous  influence  upon  the  world's  future  history,  is 
little  in  their  favour.     Like  their  Danish  cousins,  who  ever  and  anon  w 
i  paying  a  visit  to  the  P^nglish  shores,  on  a  roving  commission  for  Dane-g 

plunder,  or  anything  else  that  might  fall  in  their  way,  they  seem  to  h 
!  had  a  keen  scent  for  the  treasures  of  the  Church,  combined  apparently  v 

a  singular  relish  for  slaughtering  its  prelates.     The  murder  of  the  Bisi 

of  Ilouen,  and  tiie  destruction  of  the  abbey  of  Jumieges,  tlieir  earliest 

^  corded  exploits,  probably,  on  Gallic  soil,  are  only  a  too  faithful  protot 

p  \  of  the  slaughter  of  Archbishop  Klphege,  at  Greenwich,  and  the  atroci 

Jj  committed   at  <^anterbury,  one   hundred  years  later,  by  a  kindred  r 

{^  Regarding  the  Christian  Church  and  its  institutions  in  a  very  mattei 

i  fact  point  of  view,  they  would  appear  to  have  looked  upon  archbishops 

bishops  as  neither  more  nor  less  than  so  many  head  cashiers  of  the  cone 
:  <  and  to  have  put  them  out  of  the  way  as  a  matter  of  course,  before  proceec 

« .  to  divide  the  spoil.     Osker,  or  Asker,  and  Ragiiar  are  mentioned  as  t 

leaders  in  these  their  earliest  forays  on  the  Norman  territory; — tho 
asserted  by  Dudo  to  be  the  fact,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  tha  n 
celebrated  Hasting  ever  was  in  Normandy. 

The  first  of  the  Norman  line  of  Counis  (Comifes)  was  Rolf",  or  Hr 

^  Those  wlio  liuvc  perused  Sir  F.  Palg^vc's  valuable  work  of  ooune  czeepted. 
'  Sumamcd  "  the  Ganger/'  from  the  circumstance,  it  was  said,  that  be  was  so  1 
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more  commonly  known  in  our  early  story  as  Rollo;  who  also  took  an 
active  p«irt,  it  U  supposed,  in  the  expedition  of  the  Northmen  who  crossed 
the  Channel  (878-879),  and,  after  passing  the  winter  at  Fulham  *,  in  Eng. 
laud,  proceeded  to  Walcheren  and  up  the  Scheldt  as  far  as  Ghent.  Not- 
withstanding the  heroic  terms  in  which  the  poetic  Dudo  describes  him, 
he  seems,  whatever  may  have  been  his  merits  as  a  ruler  in  his  later 
years,  to  have  been  an  unmitigated  savage,  who  only  conformed  to  nomi- 
iinl  Christianity  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  his  rapacious  schemes. 
Indeed,  so  tar  even  as  his  rank  is  concerned,  he  would  appear  to  have  been 
more  celebrated  in  story  than  he  deserved  to  be ;  as,  from  the  silence  of 
the  other  chroniclers,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  he  in  reality  occupied 
the  foremost  place  in  all  those  expeditions  which  Dudo  has  assigned  to 
him.  After  extorting  from  Charles  the  Simple  a  considerable  portion  of 
Nenstria — ever  since  known  as  Normandy, — ^receiving  Christianity*  as  his 
religion,  and  the  king's  daughter,  Gisele,  as  his  wife,  both  of  them  matters 
of  policy  only,  and  then  returning  to  his  evil  courses  of  rapine  and  deso- 
lation, he  died  about  931,  and  left  his  ill-acquired  marquisate  to  bis  son, 
AVilliam  I.,  sur named  Longue  JEpee.  We  use  the  term  marquisate,  or  county, 
advisedly ;  for  it  was  only  in  the  following  century  that  Normandy  was 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  dukedom,  and  it  is  consequently  an  error'  to 
speak  of  the  "  early  dukes"  of  Normandy  :  — 

"  llie  title  of  this  hereditary  prince  seems  at  that  time  not  to  have  been  fixed,  nor 
even  at  a  later  period.  Dudo  calls  Rollo  Dux,  Protector,  Pairicius,  Comes;  we  after- 
wards find  Hector,  Princeps,  Marchio,  In  charters,  the  title  of  Comet  is  the  most 
usual,  and  this  was  given  by  the  king  of  France :  we  also  meet  with  it  in  the  charters 
of  the  Norman  princes  themselves ;  and  although  the  procam  of  the  document,  according 
to  the  arhitrary  practice  of  the  time,  may  be  tilled  with  pompons  titles,  or  rather  attri- 
butes, we,  nevertheless,  find  nlmost  always  in  the  subscriptions,  and  always  on  the 
seals,  the  legally  valid  title  of  Count** 

Of  the  particular  legal  institutions  introduced  into  his  newly  acquired 
dominions  by  Rolf,  but  very  little  is  known :  it  is  evident,  however,  that 
the  institutions  of  the  Prankish  state — when  he  could  pause  awhile  in  his 
career  of  war  and  rapine — served  him  as  a  model ;  in  like  manner  as  its 
language  and  religion  were  speedily  adopted  by  his  countrymen. 

Count  William's  character  exhibited  in  some  respects,  and  in  some  only, 
a  marked  contrast  to  that  of  his  father.  The  clergy,  to  whom  his  education 
had  been  entrusted,  abused  their  influence  over  his  mind,  to  make  him 
another  Lewis  the  Pious,  and  the  result  was,  that  he  was  not  only  as  fero* 
cious  and  faithless  as  his  predecessor,  but  bigoted  to  boot.  So  easily  did 
bis  subjects  part  with  the  language  and  institutions  of  their  ancestors,  that, 
at  as  early  a  period  as  his  youth  even,  at  Rouen,  the  Norman  capital, 
French  had  altogether  superseded  the  mother- tongue  of  the  conquering 
race :  in  consequence  of  which,  he  was  sent  for  his  education  to  Bayeuz, 

of  stature  that  no  horse  could  bear  him ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  obliged  to 
walk,  or  gang,  on  foot. 

<*  Or  *'  home  of  the  fowls;"  a  large  tract  of  desert-land,  probably,  a  small  portloQ 
only  of  which  is  represented  by  the  modem  pari4i  of  Fulham.  Tfadr  enoampmeot^  it  k 
supposed,  was  on  certain  aite,  or  eyote,  in  the  Thames— that  at  Chiswksk,  fbr  eiampl»^ 
which  in  those  days  were  probably  of  much  larger  dimensions  than  tliey  ars  at  prannt. 

«  With  the  name  Robert,  as  his  baptismal  name;  from  his  wpmwat,  Robert^  Dnka  of 
France. 

'  One,  however,  that  is  very  commonly  committed.  Bobert  I.  is  erroiMoaaly  so 
called  on  more  tlukn  one  oocaskm  by  I>ep|rfiig,  in  the  estraets  firom  his  work  given  l^ 
Mr.  Thorpe.    See  pp.  63,  69. 
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where  the  Danish  language  was  still  spoken.  On  his  assassination  by  the 
people  of  Arnulph,  Count  of  Flanders,  he  was  succeeded  (954)  by  his  son 
Richard,  surnamed  Sans  Peuvy  who  seems  to  have  made  considerable 
advances  in  civilization,  and  was  honoured  with  the  hand  of  Emma,  sister 
of  Hugh  Capet,  the  future  king  of  France.  Engaged  during  his  earlier 
years  in  continued  warfare  with  his  neighbours,  the  latter  part  of  his  Ufe 
appears  to  have  been  wholly  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  monastic  insti* 
tutions ;  and  many  of  the  greatest  ecclesiastical  foundations  or  restorations 
of  Normandy  were  owing  to  him.  Whether  he  died  in  996^  or  some  six, 
or  even  ten,  years  later,  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  doubt ;  but  it  is  well 
established  that  in  the  former  year  the  sovereign  power  was  exercised  by 
Richard  II.,  his  son  by  a  second  marriage  with  a  Danish  lady  named  Gun- 
ner. Emma,  who  was  successivelv  the  wife  of  ^thelred  II.  and  Cnut  of 
England,  was  also  one  of  his  children. 

Count  Richard,  surnamed  the  Good  —  rare  surname  for  a  Norman 
potentate — from  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  politically  speaking,  followed  ia 
the  footsteps  of  his  father,  by  closely  attaching  himself  to  the  king  of  France 
and  the  clergy ;  a  policy  which  proved  so  successful,  that,  through  his 
influence  over  King  Robert,  he  became  almost  the  supreme  ruler  of  France. 
After  an  active  life,  distinguished  by  the  exercise  of  benevolence  and  piety, 
and  during  which  he  proved  himself  the  main  stay  of  the  new  Capetiaa 
dynasty,  he  died  in  1026,  and  left  the  throne  to  his  son,  Richard  III.  We 
must  not  omit  the  part  he  took  in  adding  the  most  famous,  perhaps,  of  the 
Northern  saints  to  the  Roman  calendar : — 

"  A  hundred  years  had  passed  since  Duke  [?]  Rolf  received  holy  baptism,  when  Coont 
Richard  II.  and  his  brother  Robert,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  prevailed  on  King  Olaf,  Km 
of  Harald  Grsenski,  and  descendant  of  Ihirald  ll&rfagri,  to  enter,  as  his  predecessor,  Olaf 
Tryg^ason,  had  done  in  England,  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  in  which  he  afterwards 
acquired  the  glorious  titles  of  saint  and  martyr." 

The  reign  of  Richard  III.  was  of  short  duration ;  he  died  in  1028,  of 
poison,  administered  to  him,  it  is  supposed,  through  the  agency  of  his 
younger  brother  and  successor,  Robert ;  who  appears  to  have  been  "  suffi- 
ciently designated  by  the  surname  of  *the  Devil;'  which  was  bestowed 
upon  him  in  an  age  when  that  name  was  not  wont  to  be  a  subject  for  jest- 
ing." Robert  II.  died  in  1035,  on  his  return  from  his  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem, at  Nice  in  Bithynia,  poisoned,  in  his  turn,  according  to  tradition,  by 
Raoul,  surnamed  Mouin,  leaving  Normandy  to  his  illegitimate  son  William, 
the  future  conqueror  of  England,  then  of  tender  age.  His  character  is  ably 
painted  by  our  historian ; — 

"  Robert's  violent  passions,  the  suspicion  that  hung  over  him  of  ftntridde,  his  peni* 
tence,  his  romantic  pilgrimage,  but,  more  than  all,  his  renowned  pon,  whom  a  concomnei 
at  Falaise  had  borne  him,  have  made  him  a  subject  for  many  stories,  the  appretTiation 
of  which  we  leave  to  the  historians  of  the  country.  In  those  characterislios  of  whidi 
we  are  informed — his  courage,  his  liberality,  his  love  of  jest  and  merriment,  h's  seiisQiiUty, 
condescension,  and  readiness  to  serve  his  friends ;  above  all,  his  somewhat  ostentaUooi 

'  No  allusion  is  made  by  our  historian  to  the  probably  apocryphal  story  of  Herlette 
(Arlotta)  and  her  chemise :  at  an  earlier  period,  however,  we  find  curioas  meiitioa 
made  of  a  less  ignoble  garment  of  a  similar  description.  Dukes  Richard  of  Bvuqgiindy 
and  Robert  of  fVance,  fighting  against  Count  Rolf,  under  the  special  protection  of  the 
Virgin  Mary, — "  the  good  bishop,  as  soon  as  he  had  sung  mass,  went  forth,  dad  in  bit 
episcopal  ornaments,  the  cross  borne  be'bre  him,  and  he  himself  bearing  on  the  point 
of  a  lance  the  Virgin  Mary's  chemue,  which  liad  been  brought  ftoia  Constantinc^le  by 
Charles  the  Bald,  and  was  preserved  in  the  cathedral  of  Cbartres.  All  the  * 
followed,  singing  psalms  in  honour  of  the  heavenly  Virgin." 
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txAitempt  of  money  and  poeseesions, — ^in  all  this,  the  model  of  a  Kofrnan'hero  is  pre- 
sented to  us.  Bnt  we  may  no  long^er  linger  over  his  porcraitore,  and  will  merely  add, 
that  the  best  pane^ryric  on  his  reign  is,  tbat  the  country,  which  at  first  suffered  under 
his  many  wars  and  follies,  in  his  latter  years  agtun  stood  forth  in  its  pristine  might." 

Saved  more  than  once,  while  in  boyhood,  from  the  machinations  of  his 
enemies,  by  being  conveyed  by  night  from  the  princely  chamber  to  the  huts 
of  the  poor,  the  early  days  of  William  were  passed  amid  perils  and  priva- 
tions ;  which,  although  we  are  ready  to  agree  with  our  author,  "  have  at 
all  times  proved  themselves  the  best  school  of  princes,"  may  very  probably, 
in  William's  case,  have  gone  a  great  way  towards  inoculating  him  with 
that  insensibility  to  all  considerations  of  right  and  wrong,  that  remorseless- 
ness,  cruelty,  and  pei*fidy,  which  so  eminently  characterized  his  after  life. 

Ills  singular  method  of  wooing  and  winning  his  bride,  Matilda  of  Flanders, 
is  known  to  most  readers  of  our  early  history ;  and  we  have  hitherto  found 
it  generally  represented  that  it  was  his  anger  at  her  rejection  of  him  that 
prompted  him,  by  way  of  pressing  his  suit,  to  beat  and  chastise  her  "  with 
fists,  kicks,  and  spurs."  It  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  it  was  not 
so  much  her  rejection  of  him,  as  the  very  improper  language  which  the 
young  lady  allowed  herself  to  use,  that  aroused  his  indignation;  for, 
according  to  the  Saga  of  Saint  Eladward,  and  other  chronicles,  her  very  rude 
answer  to  his  proposal  was,  '*  Thou  art  mad,  clown,  to  think  that  I,  sprung 
from  kings,  will  marry  a  bastard.'*  If  such  was  her  mode  of  receiving  his 
pi  oposition,  we  are  almost  ungallant  enough  to  be  of  the  damsel's  own 
opinion,  and  to  agree  with  her  that  she  richly  deserved  much  of  what  she 
met  with  ; — her  lover,  however,  might  have  spared  the  spurs  ^. 

One  of  the  most  fearful  characteristics,  probably,  of  William's  Norman 
reign,  is  the  frequent  recourse  that  was  had  to  poison  for  the  more  expe- 
ditious removal  of  his  enemies.  Walter  the  Old,  Count  of  Mantes,  afler 
being  dispossessed  of  Le  Mans,  was  conducted  to  Falaise,  where  he  and  his 
wife  shortly  after  died  by  poison.     In  another  instance  we  read  that-— 

"  The  last  considerahle  campaign  undertaken  by  William  before  his  ezpe^tion  to 
Enuland,  was  sgainst  Brittany,  the  Duke  of  which,  Conan  II.,  a  son  of  that  Alan  who 
fi  11  a  sacrifice  to  Norman  poison,  in  alliance  with  the  Count  of  Anjou,  had  made  pre- 
tensions to  Normandy,  or  p  rhaps,  what  seems  more  probable,  was  only  desirous  of 
protecting  himself  against  William's  claims  on  Brittany.  This  prince^  who  had  ven* 
turcd  at  a  most  unpropitious  moment  to  molest  William  with  his  legal  dalms,  died 
suddenly.  On  him  were  found  poisoned  gloves,  near  him  a  poisoned  drinkhig-liorn} 
and  even  the  Norman  writers  do  not  attempt  to  clear  William  of  the  sosjikkm  dfbting 
privy  to  this  misdeed." 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the  character  of  William  more  truly 
depicted  than  by  Dr.  Lappeuberg,  at  the  conclusion  of  hb  Norman  Epi- 
tome : — 

"  With  reference  hoth  to  his  relations  with  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  well  as  to  his  aeti 
in  Friiiice,  wo  are  now  no  strangers  to  the  character  of  William.  We  have  seen  him 
powerful,  and  in  the  highest. degpree  crafty,  shrinking  fVom  no  crime  that  could  serve  his 
ambition,  hated  alike  by  his  allies  and  vassals,  whose  opposition  only  served  to  steel 
anew  h-s  demoniacal  powers.  The  accounts  of  him  which  have  reached  our  time  we 
get  only  through  Normans,  or  members  of  cloisters  favoured  bv  him ;  yet,  nevertheless, 
scarcely  does  any  other  character  leave  behind  it  so  stronely  the  impresdon  of  an  evil 
spirit,  appointed  by  the  all- wise  Qovemor  of  the  world  for  the  attainment  of  grand 
oijects,  as  this  son  of  Robert  the  Devil,  whose  wonderfhl  energy  and  eztraormnary 

>>  Were  the  truth  possible  to  be  ascertained,  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  thai 
Matilda  did  not  consent  to  accept  William  until  she  had  fbnnd  that  there  was  no  hops 
of  the  young  Saxon  Bnhtrio  recterocating  her  aflbotion ;  a  lUght  in  retam  fbr  wbiefe 
he  was  so  shamefdlj  treated  bjimbk  after  lift.  '^ 
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gagacity — for  both  of  these  are  the  conditions  of  that  wluch  in  great  eirents  leads  to 
success — brought  him  to  that  point,  that  subject  and  king,  lay  and  clerical,  virtoe  and 
vice,  obeyed  him,  so  as  to  render  him  the  mightiest  ruler  of  his  age." 

We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Thorpe  for  a  very  useful  addition  to  the  work,  in 
the  shape  of  an  extract  from  Professor  Petersen's  Danish  translation  of 
Depping*8  "  Maritime  Expeditious  of  the  Northmen ;"  replete  with  novel 
and  curious  information  relative  to  that  celebrated  but  unprincipled  race, 
the  colonization  of  Iceland  by  the  Vikingn,  their  extension  to  the  distant 
shores  of  Greenland  even,  and  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  the  regions  of 
the  North : — 


"  Christianity  at  length  struck  root  over  all  the  North.  Cnut  in  Denmark  and  (Maf 
in  Norway  gfuned  by  their  zeal  in  its  propagation  the  surname  bestowed  on  them  by 
the  clergy  of  «a»n^.  In  Ici4:md,  Christianity  was  solemnly  adopted  in  the  general  as- 
sembly or  Altingy  only  with  the  reservation  that  they  miglit  continue  to  eat  borse-tleJi 
and  expose  their  chililren.  Everywhere  churches  and  monasteries  were  erected ;  the 
bishops  gained  great  influence,  and  tlie  priests  preached  against  piracy,  and  created  a 
more  pious  feeling.  But  the  spread  of  Christianity  was  accompanied  by  the  thraldom 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  The  nobility  and  clergy  rendered  themselves  the 
lords  of  the  peasantry,  which  previously,  as  a  free  and  rcsi>ected  cUiss»  bad  constituted 
the  strength  of  the  North." 

There  is  more  truth,  with  reference  to  Normandy,  perhaps,  in  the  aboT« 
observation  as  to  the  effects  of  the  spread  of  Christianity,  paradoxical  as  it 
may  appear,  than  at  first  view  miglit  be  thought ;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  the  original  population  of  that  country  were  indebted  for 
their  comparative  freedom  under  their  Danish  rulf^rs,  not  so  much  to  the 
great  preponderance  of  their  own  numbers,  as  to  the  fact  that  the  North- 
men made  their  first  appearance  among  them  as  heathens,  and  became  more 
thoroughly  amalgamated,  and  reduced  more  to  a  level  with  them,  in  the 
process  of  renouncing  tlieir  religion  and  language.  The  Normans,  on  the 
contrary,  came  to  England  as  Christians,  (professing  Christians,  at  least,) 
among  Christians,  and  there  was  no  such  process  by  which  to  blend  and 
anneal  them  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  population  ;  their  numbers,  too,  were 
continually  reinforced,  and  the  result  was,  that  instead  of  losing  sight  of 
their  language  and  domestic  institutions  in  some  tif\y  or  sixty  years,  as 
their  Danish  forefathers  had  done,  for  centuries  after  their  arrival  here 
there  was  a  broad  line  of  demarcation  existing  between  the  two  races, 
greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  tlie  conquered  one. 

From  the  extracts  from  Depping  we  learn  that — 

"  Tlie  Norse  tongue  was  preserved  in  some  of  the  isles  long  after  the  dominion  of  the 
Vikings  had  ceased.  In  the  Orkneys,  Norse  was  spoken  in  tlie  sixteenth  century, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  it  was  still  a  living  tong^ue  in  some  parisliet;  bat 
in  the  eigh*  eeiith  it  b«  came  extinct,  and  the  only  remains  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  isles.  The  islanders  are  said  to  have  tales  which 
are  lasily  understood  by  the  Icelanders." 

Normandy  has  during  the  last  century  been  ransacked  by  antiquarians, 
both  French  and  foreign,  for  traces  of  its  old  Scandinavian  colonics,  but 
not  a  vestiije  hardly,  with  the  exception  of  local  names  and  some  other 
faint  resemblances,  has  hitherto  bt-en  met  with  * ;  a  remarkable  fact,  and 
owing  perhaps  as  much  to  the  readiness  with  which  these  heartless  people 
parted  with  their  religion,  their  domestic  institutions,  and  all  memorials  of 
their  original  home,  as  to  the  paucity  of  their  numbers  in  compari«(on  with 

*  Among  these  slight  exceptions  are — the  general  me  of  beer  in  NormandT'lo  tht 
sixteenth  century;  the  attention  paid  there  to  ths  breeding  of  horptsj  and  um '     * 
dress  in  the  Pays  de  Caux,  which  resembles  that  of  the  lesUnd 
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those  of  the  original  population.  Once  established  there,  it  seems  to  have 
been  their  policy  to  close  their  shores  as  much  as  possible  against  the  influx 
of  more  visitors  from  the  coasts  of  Denmark  and  Norway.  Indeed,  much 
about  the  same  period  that  uiEthelred  II.  was  exterminating  the  Danes 
by  massacre  on  St.  Brice's  night,  his  brother-in-law,  Richard  II.  of  Nor- 
mandy, was  repelling  the  almost  equally  troublesome  attempts  of  his  Scan- 
dinavian cousins  to  effect  a  landing  on  his  own  coasts. 

For  a  succinct  but  masterly  view  of  Norman  monuments,  customs, 
language,  poetry,  chronicles,  and  charters,  we  cordially  recommend  the 
second  portion  of  this  extract  to  the  reader's  notice,  and  regret  that  our 
limits  will  permit  us  to  do  no  more  than  take  a  passing  glance  at  it. 

Monastic  learning,  such  as  it  was,  was  soon  assiduously  cultivated  in  Nor- 
mandy. A  singular  device  was  the  pia  Jraua  adopted  by  Theodoric,  first 
abbot  of  St.  Evroult,  and  redolent  of  the  native  craftiness  of  his  heathen  an- 
cestors:— 

"  He  collected  a  few  illiterate  priests  from  the  coontiy,  a  gardener,  and  some  other 
well -meaning  persons,  caused  them  to  transcribe  books,  and  so  founded  a  small  libraij 
and  writing-school.  Young  persons  were  now  instructed  by  these  able  copyists,  and 
thus  books  were  dispersed  among  the  other  monasteries.  Theodoric  related  to  his 
pupils,  that  a  monk  who  had  deeply  sinned,  but  with  great  assiduity  had  transcribed  a 
large  volume  of  Gkxl's  law,  was  after  his  death  condemned  by  our  Lord;  but  that 
against  each  of  his  sins  angels  had  set  one  of  the  beautiful  letters  from  his  book. 
Fortunately  the  number  of  letters  exceeded  by  one  that  of  his  nns,  and  this  droom- 
stimce  freed  him  from  eternal  damnation.  Theodoric  was  ever  repeating  to  his  monks 
and  disciples, — '  Avoid  idleness  as  a  pest :  pray,  read,  sing,  and  write  !' " 

Osbern,  the  third  abbot,  formed  his  pupils  both  by  words  and  blows ;  and 
under  Serlo,  the  fifth  abbot,  the  abbey  contained  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  pupils.  Owing  to  the  Normans  settled  in  Naples,  the  School 
of  Health  at  Salerno  was  probably  not  without  its  influence  on  medical 
studies  in  Normandy.  Several  Norman  physicians  J  are  mentioned  about 
this  period,  and  William  the  Conqueror  founded  four  hospitals  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  duchy. 

Among  the  Norman  poets,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  mentioning 
the  names  of  Wace,  Benoit  de  Sainte  More,  Greoffrey  Gaimar,  the  trouvire 
Chardry,  Landri  of  Valognes,  and  Dourbault,  who  turned  the  Coutuinier 
(Law-book)  of  Normandy  into  blank  verse !  He  must  have  been  sadly  at 
a  loss  for  a  subject,  one  would  think ; — ^whether  the  more  recent  poet  who 
contemplated  turning  Littleton  into  English  rhyme,  intended  to  take  him 
for  his  model,  we  cannot  say. 

Expending  much  of  their  poetic  fervour  on  hymns  and  lives  of  Saints, 
and  still  more  on  erotic  and  serious  poems  (sirvenies),  or  narratives  and 
tales  {fahliatcx), — 

"  All  remembrance  with  the  Normans  of  their  national  poetry  was  as  oofmpld»ely 
obliterated  among  the  posterity  of  the  Northmen  in  France  as  if,  in  tntvening  the 
ocean,  they  had  <&unk  of  the  waters  of  Lethe.  This  total  oblivion  of  thdr  original 
home  they  have  in  common  with  the  West  Qoths,  who  in  Castilian  poeey  have  not  left 
the  fiiintest  trace  of  their  original  manners  and  opinions.  The  same  remark  has  been 
applied  to  the  Vareger,  who  founded  a  royal  dynasty  in  Russia,  and  to  whom  that 
country,  as  a  Russian  author  remarks,  is  not  indebted  for  a  ringle  new  idea.  The 
causes  are  here  the  same  with  those  that  effected  a  comfdete  oblivion  of  their  mother* 

J  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  their  clinical  practice,  these  phymcians  did  not  always 
implicitly  follow  the  Leonine  prescriptions,  annually  circolated  by  the  School  of  Salerno. 
If  they  did,  many  a  patient  would  stand  a  chance  c^  being  treated  on  the  "Idn-or-can" 
principle,  with  the  chances  strongly  in  fiivoor  of  the  former. 
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tongue,  namely,  their  inferior  civilization,  their  intermixture  with  the  natives, 
their  marria^jes  with  the  women  of  the  country,  who  knew  no  other  traditions 
those  of  their  native  land." 

With  their  language  and  domestic  institutions  the  Northmen  of  ] 
mandy  also  lost  their  ancient  writing  : — 

"  In  Xormandy  no  runic  stones  are  to  be  found,  as  in  the  Northern  kingdoxm 
Northman  on  the  shore  of  his  new  country  has  caused  to  he  cut  in  stone  the  nmi 
his  father,  or  of  the  heroes  of  the  land  of  his  birth.  When  they  had  acquired  pi 
sions  in  France,  tliey  forgot  both  native  land  and  kindred ;  and  when  they  haid 
forgotten  their  mother-tongue,  what  could  they  do  with  runes,  which  the  prints  w 
no  doubt,  regard  as  magical  characters,  or  a  device  of  the  devil  ?  Whatever  part 
the  Normans  may  have  entertained  tor  history,  they  nevertheless  betrayed  an  ml 
perfect  indiftcrence  fur  their  original  comitry.  The  historians  of  Normandy  dei 
the  heathen  North  as  a  den  of  robl)ers.  After  an  interval  of  two  centuries  they  \ 
nothing  of  the  events  that  liad  caused  the  founder  of  their  ruling  family  to  forsak 
North ;  they  did  not  even  know  where  Denmark  and  Norway  lay.  Benott  de  Ste. '. 
begins  his  chronicle  with  a  geographic  sketch,  in  which  he  takes  Denmark  for  I 
and  places  it  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  between  the  extensive  countries  ol 
Alani  and  Getue,  which  are  always  covered  with  ice,  and  surrounded  by  a  \ 
of  mountains." 

Little  as  we  are  indebted,  immediately,  to  the  Northmen  of  Scandia 
for  our  introduction  to  any  knowledge  of  practical  utility,  Depping  se 

Hto  query  ^  whether  the  Northmen  of  the  ninth  century  may  not  have  1 
our  first  instructors  in  the  art  of  salting  herrings.  If  he  means  8a] 
merely,  and  no  more,  we  should  say  not :  a  herring  found  its  way  into  1 
salt,  we  should  think,  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  years  befoi 
Viking  launched  his  coracle^  on  the  ocean.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
tends  to  speak  of  the  art  of  curing  herrings,  for  their  preservation — ths 
is  pretty  generally  agreed,  was  an  invention  due  to  William  Beukel 
native  of  Biervliet,  near  Flushing,  about  1386  :  and  we  have  it  hbtoric 
recorded  that  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  with  his  sister,  the  Queen  of  h 
gary,  paid  a  visit  to  his  tomb,  out  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  h 
ble  fisherman  to  whom  Holland  was  then  indebted  for  a  great  part  of 
I  ^  .   ,  wealth. 

I  >  i;  i;  On  the  subject  of  the  feudal  system  in  Normandy,  and  the  compan 

freedom  enjoyed  by  the  commonalty,  we  will  content  ourselves  with 

serving  that  there  appears  to  be  some  discrepancy  between  the  remarli 

pp.  92,  93,  and  those  in  pp.  95,  96.     One  of  these  positions  must  of  ne 

sity  give  way  to  the  other ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think,  not  with  p. 

that  **  the  commonalty,  more  particularly  the  rural  population,  were 

more  fortunate  in  Normandy  than  in  other  countries,  &c. ;"  but,  on  the 

trary,  with  pp.  95^  96,  that  *'  during  the  existence  even  of  the  feudal 

tern,  the  Normans  enjoyed  more  freedom  than  any  other  province  of  Fra 

— in  Normandy  every  man  and  every  landed  possession  being  by  law  fi 

The  account  given  by  Depping  of  the  Northern  origin  of  tfie  local  ni 

n  I  of  Normandy,  has  a  peculiar  interest  for  the  antiquarian  and  the  educ 

:  ll  traveller.     Succinctly  collecting  his  results,  we  observe  that  local  Noi 

IM  names  ending  in  ville  have  mostly  for  their  prefix  the  name  of  the  N< 

j  I  man  who  either  dwelt  at  the  ville  or  was  owner  of  the  village :  Tancar 

and  lien nequer ville,  for  example.    Names  of  towns  and  villages  endin 
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^  We  do  not  feel  quite  certain  that  this  is  his  meaning; — ^indeed,  this  is  one  c 
only  two  passages  in  the  book  as  to  the  exact  signification  of  whidh  we  have  found 
selves  at  a  loss. 

'  A  coracle  in  build,  or  suture  rather,  though  not  in  name. 
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tot,  such  as  Yvetdt  (a  name  embalmed  in  the  satirical  lays  of  modern  France) 
and  Tiboutot,  have  for  their  termination — we  adopt  Mr.  Thorpe's  opinion 
in  preference  to  that  of  Depping — the  Danish  toft,  a  word  well-known  to 
black-letter  lawyers,  and  a  not  uncommon  termination  to  English  local 
names.  The  final  bee,  as  in  Bolbec,  and  Caudebek,  is  the  Danish  hac^,  a 
brook.  The  terminations  eu  and  eur,  as  in  Cantaleu  and  Harfleur,  are  ex- 
plained by  the  old  Norman  €y  and  ceur,  meaning  island,  and  strand,  or 
shore.  Beuf,  as  in  Sainbeuf,  and  Quillebeuf,  is  supposed  to  correspond 
with  the  Danish  ho  or  by ;  and  the  Northern  word  dal,  a  dale,  still  appears 
in  such  names  as  Oudales,  Crodale,  and  Danestal.  The  Scandinavian  n<BSy 
a  point  or  angle  of  land,  (from  the  same  root,  probably,  as  the  Latin  nasus,  a 
nose,)  equivalent  to  the  English  naze,  appears  in  the  French  Grisnez,  and 
the  English  Sheerness  and  Dungeness. 

We  now  come  to  the  history  of  the  reigns  of  our  four  Norman  kings, 
William  the  Conqueror,  William  Rufus,  Henry  I.,  and  Stephen.  Drawn 
as  the  materials  are,  at  first  hand,  from  the  sources  of  our  early  history, 
pure  and  undefiled,  and  subjected  to  the  scrutinizing  ken  of  such  scholars 
as  Lappenberg  and  Thorpe,  the  results,  both  as  regards  their  trustworthi- 
ness and  their  originality,  could  not  fail  to  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
pages  of  English  history.  We  can  do  little  more  than  take  a  cursory  glance 
at  a  few  of  the  more  interesting  results  of  their  research. 

After  his  accidental^  victory  of  Senlac,  or  Hastings®,  as  the  Normans 
preferred  calling  it,  the  Conqueror  found  the  Anglo-Saxons  a  comparatively 
easy  prey.  The  leading  men  among  them  appear  to  have  been  a  set  of 
hardly  respectable  mediocrities,  almost  wholly  destitute  of  patriotism,  and 
more  intent  upon  the  advancement  of  their  own  private  interests  than  the 
assertion  of  national  independence.  Waltheof  and  Hereward  may  perhaps 
be  considered  as  exceptions ;  but  from  their  comparatively  isolated  position, 
and  their  want  of  commanding  influence,  their  struggles  at  a  later  period 
were  wholly  fruitless,  and  their  patriotic  aspirations  productive  of  nothing 
but  additional  rapine  and  bloodshed.  Thanks  to  the  want  of  unison  that 
existed  among  the  native  populations  the  prowess  of  his  own  followers,  and 
the  influence  of  gold,  which  the  Conqueror  extorted  with  one  hand,  and 
proffered  to  the  Saxon  nobles  as  a  bribe  with  the  other,  none  of  the  forti- 
fied cities  of  England,  Exeter  and  York  excepted,  offered  anything  that 
deserves  to  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  resistance.  Thierry  and  Mack- 
intosh, as  remarked  by  Lappenberg,  are  equally  in  the  wrong  in  their  pre- 

°^  Both  in  Uolstein  and  Northumberland  we  still  have  the  riven  "  Wansbeck"  or 
"  Wentsbeck." 

°  We  designedly  call  it  so ;  for  if  Harold  had  survived,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  have 
been  gained  by — or  at  all  events,  if  it  would  not  have  been  immediately  wrested  from— 
the  invaders. 

*    ^"^"-uiae^ately  on  receiving  tidings  of  the  defeat,  Ealdgyth,  Harold's  widow,  was 

.  brothers  Eadwine  and  Morkere  to  Chester.    It  is  not  improbable  that  this 

*ance  may  have  suggested  to  Giraldus  Cambrenais,  or  his  informant,  his  romantic 

.y  that  Harold  escaped,  and  ended  his  days  as  a  recluse  at  St.  John's,  in  Cliester;  by 
way  of  counterpoise,  perhaps,  to  the  story  found  in  a  MS.  dated  a  century  after  the 
battle,  that  the  body  of  Harold  was  discovered  on  the  field  by  his  mistress,  Editha, 
the  swan-necked.  Few  great  personages,  probably,  have  come  to  a  violent  end,  but 
what  some  one  or  other  has  been  found  to  suggest  "  historic  doubts"  as  to  the  fiMst. 
Of  these  doubts,  those  entertained,  or  pretended  to  have  been  entertained,  as  to  the 
deaths  of  Harold,  Richard  II.,  and  the  "  Princes  in  the  Tower,"  or  of  one  of  them  at 
leaiit,  have  survived  to  our  times.  Many  others,  maintained  by  tradition  only,  have 
probably  perished.  The  same  remark  applies  almost  equaUy  to  criminals  who  have 
occupied  a  respectable  pofdtion  in  society :  witness  the  cases  of  Dr.  Dodd,  Fauntleroj» 
and  a  late  M.P.  and  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
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sumption  that  Williftm  was  for  a  moment  arrested  in  hig  career  of  conqi 
by  the  necessity  of  laying  siege  to  Dover:  before  he  had  arrived  ever 
eight  of  that  powerful  fortress,  he  was  met  by  deputies  from  tbe  tuwn,  ^ 
presented  him  with  its  keys. 

An  error  is  noticed  (p.  107)  into  whicli  Turner  and  Lingard  have  fall 
it  was  Geoffrey,  Bishop  of  Coutances,  and  not  of  Constance,  who  addre: 
the  ^'urmans  on  the  coronation  of  William,  in  the  abbey  cliuich  of  W 
minster ;  an  appeal  which,  through  a  false  alarm,  arising  from  the  loud 
clamations  of  his  auditors,  led  to  bloodshed  and  conflagration  in  the 
of  London.  Acting,  in  this  instance,  at  least,  up  to  the  tradilioiis  of 
Scandinavian  forefailiers,  one  of  William's  earliest  steps  was  to  plunder 
monasteries,  and  to  carry  into  captivity  the  more  powerful  of  the  Sa 
prelates  and  abbots.  Among  these  we  find  jEgelnothP  mentioned,  al 
of  Glastonbuiy ;  as  to  whose  identity,  it  appears  from  Mr-  Thorpe's  n 
(p.  112,)  there  has  been  some  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  Ordericus  npi 
ing  of  Jigelnoib  as  Cauiiiareimt  galrapa.  On  reference,  however,  to 
pages  of  Hoveden,  we  find  the  difficulty  satisfactorily  solved  ;  for  he  ' 
us  that,  in  10G7,  among  liis  other  captives,  William  look  into  Xorma 
"  jEgelnoth,  abbot  of  (ilastonhury,  ajid  ..3:gelnoth,  a  native  of  C'anterbu 
On  what  authovity  Lingard  has  rendered  the  words  Cantuarenseta  ta 
j>am,  "  abbot  of  Saint  Augustine's  (at  Canterbury),"  we  are  at  a  los: 
conceive. 

It  was  reserved  for  us  to  learn,  upon  the  authority  of  William  of  Poiti 
llie  Conqueror's  chiiplatn,  (who  not  improbably  had  hie  share  of  the  gol 
windfall,)  that  England  was  regarded  as  the  "California"  of  the  elevt 
century :  as  Lappenberg  remarks,  his  description  of  English  wealth 
resources  will  no  doubt  both  surprise  and  amuse  some  readers  : — 

"  In  nhimdanco  of  tlic  prceiiinn  metal  tlint  country  by  lir  surpasses  the  tiauli  i 
nhilc  by  its  viuU'ranev  of  corn  it  uiiiy  be  rallfd  tlic  grauarj  i>r C'cn«,  from  its  qiuiii 
of  gold  it  iniiy  bu  ti'nncd  a  trifasiirv  of  Anilriu.  .  .  .  'fliu  Kiigliili  women  arv  i 
nently  iiliilfiil  witli  tlii^ir  iiiiillu,  uiid  in  tliv  wciiviiig  of  |,'olil  j  tlic  uipu  hi  wcry  kin 
artiticlal  norknianibi]).  Moreover,  sm'oral  (icruiaiis,  most  expert  in  nirli  art*,  ur 
tlie  habit  of  dwcUiiiir  umoiif;  them;  nud  uierebuuts,  who  In  tlunr  sliiiw  viiit  dU' 
iiHtioiiB,  iiitmluni  euriuua  Laudiworlts." 

There  is  a  strong  probability,  however,  that  at  some  remote  period 
soil  of  these  islands  has  been  eminently  auriferous :  witness  the  large  nmo 
of  bullion  still  preserved  in  the  shape  of  gold  ring-money,  and  early  Bn 
coin,  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  The  soils,  too,  of  DevoDshire<>,  Uer 
shire,  and  Wicklow  still  preserve  strong  traces  of  the  presence  of  the  | 

The  jiresent  century  is  by  no  means  the  first  in  which  the  natives  of  i 
island  have  assumed  the  position  of  defenders  of  Cunttautinople,  the  '. 
zantium  of  the  (/reek  empire,  agahist  its  enemies.  A  considerable  bod; 
Anglo-Saxons,  compelled  to  abandon  their  exhausted  country,  found  a  > 
come  reception  with  the  Kniperor  Alexius  Connienus  I.,  as  his  prutec 
against  the  r.ivages  of  Uohcrt  Uniscnrd  and  the  Normans  of  Apulia.  Th 
,tH  wiih  other  foreigners,  under  the  general  appellati<in  of  Vitringer,  a 

|H  body-guard,  (ihcir  division  being  known  as  tliut  of  the  Ingloi),  "  maiiitai 

with  powerful  ai'm,  bright  hattle-axcs  and  harness,  the  (jrecian  emperor 

f  Wlio,  i-i|uu11y  u'ith  William,  was  u  f^oA  H]>iiliulor  rif  bis  inonasterv. 

1  '1^11'  niiriJ'iTu'iis  clay  of  Norlb  Ui'voii  is  i>tit1  wurki'il  for  its  e"\A,  we  believe. 
(jimtion  nil  to  the  roiireo  from  n'hii;h  niir  ring-money  u'ii?<  derived  is  an  interestiuii; 
but  it  admit!^.  probahly,  of  no  satisfactory  solntiou. 
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that  consideration  and  security  which  the  enervated  race  of  their  own  suh- 
jects  was  incapable  of  affording." 

Queen  Matilda  would  appear  to  have  entertained  as  rude  notions  on  love- 
matters  as  her  husband,  and  to  have  been  equally  influenced  by  cupidity 
for  the  possessions  of  others.  Witness  her  not  altogether  disinterested 
method  of  punishing  an  early  object  of  her  attachment,  for  unrequited  love : 
— indeed  authorities  are  not  wanting,  who  assure  us  that  it  was  the  queen 
herself  who  procured  Brihtric's  imprisonment,  and  the  confiscation  of  his 
prop*  rty  even  before  his  death : — 

"  llie  queen,  as  well  as  the  other  new-comers,  received  their  share  of  the  spoil,  and 
in  a  manner  which  shews  manifestly  the  spirit  of  the  conqoest.  In  her  youth,  Matilda 
bad  seen,  at  the  court  of  her  father  at  Bruges,  a  young  Anglo-Saxon  of  rank  named 
Brihtric,  son  of  ^Ifgar,  to  whom,  it  appears,  she  formed  a  warm  attachment,  but  which 
was  not  reciprocated.  While  engaged  in  the  consecration  of  a  chapel,  Brihtric  was 
seized  by  the  Normans,  at  his  manor  of  Hanley,  and  dragged  to  Winchester,  where  he 
died  in  prison  childless :  his  lands,  which  escheated  to  the  crown,  were  bestowed  partly 
on  Kobert  Fitz-Hamon  and  partly  on  Queen  Matilda." 

In  Robert  de  Comines,  who  came  to  so  tragical  an  end  in  the  conflagra-  ' 
tion '  of  the  episcopal  palace  at  Durham,  (1069),  we  meet,  according  to 
our  author,  with  the  ancestor  of  Philip  de  Comines,  the  courtly  chronicler 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  Scottish  family  of  Comyn  or  Cumin. 

A  frightful  picture  this  of  the  results  of  William*s  desolating  vengeance 
against  the  feebly- resisting  population  of  Northumbria : — 

"  Com,  cattle,  utensils,  and  every  species  of  food  he  ordered  to  be  helped  tog^her 
and  burnt.  The  famine,  that  had  already  raged  fbr  more  than  a  year,  was  by  such 
execrable  proceedings  so  aggravated,  and  so  horrible  was  the  misery,  that  the  wretched 
inhabitants  were  compelled  to  subsist  upon  horses,  cats,  and  even  on  human  flesh. 
Hunger  forced  many  to  sell  themselves  and  families  into  perpetual  slavery  to  their 
oppreflsors.  During  this  calamitous  state  of  things,  it  is  supposed  that  no  less  than  a 
hundred  thousand  human  beings  perished.  Many  who,  with  some  little  property,  bad 
forsaken  their  country,  in  the  hope  of  finding  an  asylum  in  a  foreign  land,  {>erished  ere 
they  could  reach  the  wished-for  shore.  Appalling  was  it,  in  the  silent  houses,  in  the 
lonely  streets  and  public  roads,  to  see  the  corpses  rotting,  covered  with  myriads  of 
wormR,  in  an  atmosphere  insufferably  redolent  of  putrefiiction.  For  the  last  duty,  that 
of  burial,  no  one  survived  to  perform  it  in  the  desolated  land.  Those  whom  the  sword 
and  the  famine  had  spared,  had  fled  from  the  scene  of  ruin.  On  the  once-fireqaented 
road  fnnu  York  to  Durham,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  not  a  single  inhalnted  viUaffe 
was  to  be  seen.  In  ruins  and  caverns  dwelt  only  crews  of  robbers  and  wolves,  fbr  we 
destruction  of  the  traveller." 

The  following  portrait,  from  Ordericus,  of  one  of  William's  myrmidons, 
Hugh  Goz,  or  Lupus,  the  Wolf,  a  name  still  famous  vrith  the  Cheshire 
people,  is  by  no  means  flattering ; — in  some  at  least  of  its  features,  it  would 
apply  to  many  others  in  the  number  of  his  unprincipled  followers.  In  the 
work  it  is  given  in  the  original  Latin,  but  we  spare  the  reader  the  trouble 
of  a  translation  : — 

**  Not  bountiful  was  this  roan,  but  prodigal ;  not  a  household  was  it  that  always  ac- 
conn])Hnied  him,  but  a  whole  army.  Neither  in  giving  nor  in  taking  did  he  observe  the 
slightest  moderation.  Every  day  did  he  devastate  his  own  lands;  and  much  more 
encouragement  did  he  give  to  falconers  and  to  huntsmen,  than  to  cultivators  of  the 
earth  or  intercessors  with  heaven.  An  utter  slave  was  he  to  the  gluttonous  pro- 
pensities of  his  belly ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  he  was  wdghed  down  with  inch 
a  quantity  of  fat,  that  he  could  hardly  move  along.  By  bis  concubines  he  had  a 
numerous  progeny  of  either  sex ;  nearly  the  whole  of  whom^  overwhelmed  by  various 
misfortunes,  came  to  an  untimely  end." 

'  The  text  mentions  two  persons  as  escaping  from  this  disaster;  Hoveden  says 
only  one. 
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We   have   witnessed   the   tender   mercies   experienced  by  the  N< 
umbrians  at  the  hands  of  their  Norman  foes ;  even  worse,  if  possible, 
the  cruelties  inflicted  upon  them  by  their  ally,  Malcolm,  king  of  Scot! 
who  now  invaded  England  under  the  pretext  of  aiding  Eadgar  iBthelin: 

"  Tliis  retaliation  by  Gospatric  served  only  to  increase  Malcolm's  furj*,  who  now 
orders  not  to  spare  one  of  English  race,  but  to  sliy  or  drive  into  perpetual  alavn 

ij  *  entire  popiilfttion.     In  consequence  of  these  onlers,  the  aged,  both  male  and  ft 

■]  were  morcileKsly  massacred;  infants  torn  from  the  breast  were  thrown  on  high,  a 

falling  received'  on  the  points  of  the  spears.     The  young  of  both  sexes,  and  al! 

appeared  capable  of  labour,  were  driven  bound  before  their  enemies  into  pen 

lK)ndage.     Many,  throut^h  the  fatit^ue  and  misery  of  being  thus  driven,  fell  dead  t 

way.   iJut  Malcolm,  so  far  from  being  moved  by  the  prayers  and  groans  of  his  vi 

or(lereil  them  to  be  urged  on  the  taster.     Scotland  thus  became  filled  with  Ei 

'I  slaves  of  both  sexes;  so  that  lonff  afterwanls  there  was  scarcely  a  famiy  or  e 

w  cottage,  in  which  the  posterity  of  these  English  slaves  was  not  to  bo  found  i 

11  condition  of  serfs." 

Whether  or  no  Callot  was  acquainted  with  our  early  hist)ry  we  c: 
say :  he  certainly  might  have  found  some  hints  here  whereby  to  heij 
the  colouring  of  his  *'  Horrors  of  War." 

Malcolm,  we  are  glad  to  find,  on  his  marriage  with  Margaret,  sist 
Eadgar  ^theling,  saw  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  "  had  sagacity  enouj 
profit  by  his  consort's  exhortations  and  example ;  so  that,  from  a  b 

n  thirsty  barbarian,  he  became  a  mild  and  just  monarch."     Margaret 

have  been  a  bold  woman  to  accept  of  such  a  husband, — though  perhap! 
had  but  little  choice  in  the  matter.     There  was  ample  room  for  impi 
mcnt,  without  his  becoming  by  any  means  superabundantly  good. 
woman!    chained  to  such  a  savage,  in  spite  of  his  conversion,  we 
'*  ^  ■*  her  fate. 

The  view  taken  by  Lapponbcrg  (pp.  142,  143),  that,  "  but  for  the  \ 
.1,  man  Conquest,  this  resurrection  (of  civilization)  would  have  taken  pia( 

jri  England  much  earlier  and  more  completely ;  and  the  civilization  of  sc 

\  ;  I  ern  Europe,  which  the  clerg}'  of  those  migratory  ages  spread  abroad,  w 

."  have  shed  its  influence  more  benignly  over  Anglo-Saxon  life,  without 

!  \  transplanting  of  the  court  of  Rouen  to  England,**  has  the  merit  of  novel 

to  most  English  readers,  at  least.  An  author  who  has  deserved  so  wi 
the  hands  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  our  early  history,  it  wouli 
ungenerous  to  suspect  even  of  prejudice;  but  at  the  same  time  we  ca 
hut  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  one  less  nearly  allied  to  our  ! 
man  invaders  than  ourselves.  With  us  it  is  a  more  prevalent  notion, 
one  perhaps  not  altogether  to  be  classed  among  our  vulgar  errors,  thi 
the  Norman  conquest,  out  of  evil  came  good,  and  that  to  these  her  ruti 
devastators,  England  is  indebted  for  much  of  the  refinement  and  civi 
tion  which  she  has  to  boast.  As  no  people  has  arrived  as  yet  at  the  ci 
nating  point  of  civilization,  the  question  is  only  one  of  degree,  and  a 
cussion  of  it  must  of  necessity  he  based  upon  a  comparison  of  oursi 
with  those  whose  Teutonic  blood  is  acknowledgedly  free  from  contact 
that  of  a  more  Northern  race :  an  invidious  subject,  upon  which  we 
neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  enlarge. 

We  paus(;  a  moment,  in  fairness  to  William,  to  call  attention  to  per 

(y_  the  only  redeeming  points  in  his  public  career, — his  appointment  of 

ra  franc  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  his  patronage  of  the  venerable  ( 

niond  ;  and  that  too,  after  the  monk  had  had  the  courage  to  remind  hir 
the  plenitude  of  his  power,  **  that  none  of  his  forefathers  had  ever  wc 
royal  diadem,  that  he  himself  liad  not  attained  to  that  dignity  by  heredi 
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right,  and  that  Eadgar  jEtheling  and  others  were  the  nearer  heirs  to  the 
crown."  The  notice  of  Lanfranc  (147 — 154)  we  particularly  commend  to 
the  reader's  notice. 

The  manful  struggles  of  the  patriotic  Hereward  stand  in  fine  relief  in 
juxtaposition  with  the  imbecility  of  Eadgar,  and  the  faithlessness  and  tergi- 
versation of  Eadwine,  Morkere,  and  other  Saxon  nobles.  It  has  beea 
hitherto  our  impression  that  he  was  one  of  the  few  Anglo-Saxons  of  merit 
who  escaped  a  violent  death,  and  that  he  was  permitted,  after  a  lapse  of 
years,  to  return  to  his  native  land,  and  peacefully  to  "  lay  his  bones  in  her 
maternal  lap  at  Croyland."  The  wish  possibly  may  be  father  to  the  thought, 
but  we  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  credit  the  story  told  by  the  poet 
Gaimar,  (and  by  him  only,  we  believe,)  that  during  an  armistice  granted 
by  the  king,  Hereward  was  attacked,  while  at  table,  by  some  Normans  and 
slain.  William,  however,  we  must  admit,  was  fully  capable  of  resorting  to 
such  means  for  getting  rid  of  one  of  the  few  English  whose  opposition  he 
had  any  reason  to  fear. 

The  only  man,  perhaps,  among  Hereward's  superiors  in  rank  that  was  his 
equal  in  merit  was  Waltheof ;  a  character  which  William  (although,  from 
motives  of  policy,  he  had  given  him  his  niece  Judith  in  marriage,)  could  ill 
brook.  His  most  barbarous  murder  was  the  result ;  and  for  many  years 
Waltheof  8  memory  was  venerated  by  the  English  as  that  of  a  hero,  mar- 
tyr, and  Saint. 

Waltheof's  death  appears  to  have  been  the  turning-point  of  William's 
fortunes,  and  it  is  not  without  a  justifiable  satisfaction  we  read  that  from 
this  moment  success  appears  to  have  forsaken  him ;  owing  partly  to  his 
own  impetuosity  and  his  sudden  outbreaks  of  anger,  and  partly  to  the  dis- 
obedience of  his  children,  the  turbulence  and  cupidity  of  his  nobles,  and 
the  ambition  of  the  potentates  by  whose  territories  his  Norman  dominions 
were  in  a  great  degree  surrounded.  The  remainder  of  his  reign  was  spent 
in  bitter  retribution  for  his  past  misdeeds,  and  it  was  the  will  of  Providence 
that  none  of  his  later  undertakings  should  succeed. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  son  Robert,  on  reaching  man's  estate,  was  to 
demand  Normandy  and  Le  Maine  of  his  father.  The  proverb  tells  us 
that  a  certain  personage  can  quote  Scripture  sometimes,  and  the  only 
answer  that  Robert  received  from  the  king  was  a  long  speech,  or  series  of 
speeches,  replete  with  references  to  Absalom  and  his  evil  counsellors,  Ahi- 
tophel  and  Amasa — thus  anticipating  John  Dry  den  some  six  hundred  years 
in  an  application  of  the  Scripture  narrative  to  the  political  circumstances  of 
the  day.  This,  however,  was  a  line  of  argument  but  little  to  the  taste  of 
Robert;  who  probably  thought  that  his  father  was  not  altogether  the  man 
to  appeal  to  Scripture  in  his  own  favour,  and,  after  telling  him  ''  that  he 
was  not  come  to  hear  wise  speeches,  with  which  he  had  been  surfeited  to 
loathing  by  his  pedantic  teachers,**  closed  the  conference  by  declaring — if, 
indeed  these  flowers  of  rhetoric  are  not  imagined  for  him  by  Ordericus— 
"  that  he  would,  like  the  Theban  Polynices,  go  and  serve  in  a  foreign  land, 
there  to  seek  the  honour  which  his  paternal  Lares  had  denied  him ;  might 
he  there  meet  an  Adrastus,  who  would  one  day  reward  him  for  his 
fidelity.** 

Lingard*s  prejudices,  exhibited  in  this  instance  in  favour  of  the  worthless 
Bishop  Walchere,  bring  him,  very  justifiably,  we  think,  under  Mr.  Thorpe's 
censure,  (p.  179).  Walchere,  however,  paid  a  fearful  penalty  for  his  "  med- 
dling with  things  temporal/'  as  Wendover  calls  it, — his  gross  partisanship 
and  injustice. 
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Dr.  Ingram,  too,  and  with  equal  justice,  we  think,  is  ▼isited  with  censure" 
for  his  faulty  renderings  in  his  Translation  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  The 
immunity  implied  hy  the  Solonic  maxim  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum,  can- 
not for  a  moment  be  extended  to  scholars  and  their  ^rorks. 

A  curious  episode  in  this  strange,  eventful  histoiy,  is  the  story  of  TLurs- 
tan  S  a  monk  of  Caen,  whom  the  king  had  raised  to  the  headship  of  the 
monastery  of  Glastonbury : — 

"  Tliis  man,  with  his  countrymen,  squandered  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  moxuki- 
tery,  while,  not  content  with  holding  the  monks  to  the  strictest  observance  of  the  rnla 
of  their  order,  he  eveu  let  them  sutter  privation.  An  arbitrary  change  of  the  old  Gre- 
gorian chant,  in  place  of  which  he  strove  to  mtroduce  one  composed  by  John,  abbot  of 
P^canip,  gave  oc«ision,  together  with  his  profune  violence,  to  a  disastruus  conflict  in 
tlie  church,  at  the  altar  of  which  some  of  the  monks  were  slain,  and  many  woundi>d. 
As  a  punishment,  Thurstan  merely  forfeited  his  abbey,  and  was  sent  back  to  his  Nor- 
man cloister.  To  Archbishop  Lanfronc  even  this  penalty  seemed  too  severe,  and  he 
counselled  the  abbot  to  offer  a  pecuniary  atonement  to  the  king,  and  not  to  be  dis- 
heartened, even  should  it  be  rejected.  The  result  was,  that  Tliuratan  immediately 
recovered  the  abbey  of  Qlastoubury  from  William's  successor  for  five  hundred  pounds 
of  silver." 

One  of  the  most  valuable  features,  perhaps,  of  the  work  is  the  lucid 
account  which  it  gives  of  the  institutions  of  the  Feudal  System,  as  intro- 
duced into  this  country  by  the  Normans.  Tenants-in- chief,  knight-senicc, 
frankalmoign,  demesne  lands,  reliefs,  aids,  wardship,  maritage,  homage, 
oaths,  investiture,  livery  of  seizin,  scutage,  serjeanty,  socage,  and  other 
kindred  subjects,  are  all  treated  of.  Not  the  mere  student  only,  but  the 
accomplished  lawyer  even,  who  has  exhausted  the  Second  Volume  of  Black- 
stone,  may  hence  add  not  a  little  to  his  legal  lore. 

Equally  useful,  too,  to  the  enquirer  into  om*  early  institutions,  is  the  pur- 
view given  of  Domesday  Book :  and  here,  without  the  necessity  of  having 
recourse  to  the  ponderous  and  costly  folios  of  Kelham  and  Ellis,  he  may 
gain  an  exact  knowledge,  so  far  as  any  certain  knowledge  is  now  attain- 
able,  of  the  relative  positions  occupied  by  tenants  in  capite,  mesne  tenants, 
commendati,  socmen,  coliberti,  geburas  (boors),  villani,  coscets,  cotarii,  rad- 
chenistri,  radmanni,  bordarii,  and  others. 

From  Domesday  we  learn  a  singular  fact,  that  only  one  town  in  Eng- 
land,  Dunwich  ",  shewed  any  signs  of  increase  during  the  first  twenty  years 
after  the  Norman  Conquest ;  the  number  of  its  burgesses,  in  the  time  of 
the  Confessor  120,  being  augmented,  at  the  period  of  the  survey,  to  236: 
the  phenomenon,  however,  is  easily  explained  by  the  then  decay  of  its 
neighbour,  Norwich.  The  greater  part  of  the  towns  had  suffered  severely 
by  fire  and  devastation,  and  by  tbe  removal  of  habitations  for  the  construc- 
tion of  fortresses  and  fortifications.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  a  man  of 
William's  astuteness  should  have  allowed  such  damning  evidence  of  his 
blighting  influence  upon  the  country  to  be  so  carefully  collected  and  pre- 
served. 

To  the  picture  of  the  Conqueror's  last  moments,  of  his  forsaken  body, 

•  See  pp.  170,  182,  197,  379. 

*  Or,  more  properly,  "  Turstin,"  he  being  a  Norman  by  birth ;  and  so  he  is  called  by 
William  of  Malmesbury  and  John  of  Qla^rtonbury,  in  their  Chronidet  of  the  abbey. 
The  same  writers  tell  a  wondrous  story  of  a  figure  <m  a  micifiz,  from  which,  on  its 
being  struck  by  an  arrow  on  this  occasion,  copious  streams  of  blood  flowed  forth.  Two 
monks  were  kille<l  in  the  affray,  and  fourteen  wounded. 

■>  llie  sea  has  long  since  swept  away  every  vestige  of  the  only  English  town  that 
flourished  in  spite  of  the  Conqueror. 
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and  of  the  reyolting  circumstances  attending  bis  entombment,  our  limits  will 
allow  us  to  do  no  more  tban  make  a  passing  reference.  Seldom  has  a 
fearful  subject  been  more  ably  treated. — Sic  transit  gloria  mundi. 

The  history  of  the  Red  King  affords  us  no  relief.  Possessed  of  his 
father's  personal  courage,  he  seems  to  have  inherited  all  his  fearful  defects, 
and  iu  lieu  of  his  single  virtue  of  continence,  the  most  unbridled  sensuality 
to  boot.  Cursed  with  the  choice  of  such  a  counsellor  as  Ranulf  Flambard', 
it  is  really  marvellous  how  he  could  possibly  have  brought  himself  to  select 
such  a  man  as  Anselm  for  the  see  of  Canterbury.  The  unfeigned  reluctance 
of  Anselm  to  accept  the  office,  his  clenched  hands  refusing  to  receive  the 
pastoral  staff,  and  the  friendly  violence  of  the  bishops,  dragging  him  by 
main  force  into  the  cathedral,  stand  in  pleasing  contrast  with  the  avidity 
for  promotion  that  has  too  often  characterized  a  more  civilized  age.  His 
is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  few  instances  of  a  genuine  nolo episcopari  that  are  to 
be  met  with  ;  though  Rufus,  it  would  appear,  was  inclined  to  give  him  no 
such  credit  for  feelings  of  disinterestedness.  Before  Anselm's  elevation* 
we  read,  on  one  of  the  nobles  praising  him  as  a  man  loving  God  alone,  and 
desirous  of  nothing  that  was  transitory, — *'  Nothing,"  was  the  king*s  sar- 
castic answer,  '^  except  only  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  He  will  come 
running  to  me  rejoicing,  with  hands  and  feet,  and  clasp  me  round  the  neck 
if  I  give  him  the  faintest  hope  of  it.  But,  by  the  holv  foce  of  Lucca, 
neither  he  nor  any  other  shall  be  archbishop  besides  myself." 

We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Thorpe  (and  Mr.  Hardy  as  well)  for  setting  the 
antiqiiaiian  world  right  as  to  the  singular  oath  that  Sharon  Turner  and 
others  have  so  frequently  put  into  the  mouth  of  William,  '*  By  the  face  of 
Saint  Luke."  The  real  meaning  of  the  words,  as  found  in  William  of 
Maltnesbury,  is,  "  By  the  [holy]  face  of  Lucca  ;**  there  having  been  at  that 
place  in  the  middle  ages,  a  figure  of  our  Saviour,  arrayed  iu  rich  garments 
and  crowned  with  precious  stones,  brought  thither  miraculously,  according 
to  general  belief.  The  habitual  oath  of  the  Conqueror  was,  '*  By  God'e 
splendour  ;*'  and  that  of  Henry  I.,  **  By  the  soul  of  my  mother,"  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  words  uttered  by  him  when  he  murdered  7  Conan  of 
Rouen. 

In  such  times  as  these,  and  amid  such  scenes  of  perfidy,  violence,  and 
bloodshed,  the  following  trait  is  refreshing,  though  presented  by  one  so 
astounding  a  simpleton,  and  so  great  an  enemy  to  himself,  as  Robert 
Courthose : — 

''  Of  Duke  Robert's  goodness  of  heart  there  is  only  one,  thongh  strlkiiig,  instanes 
recorded.  The  besieged  (in  the  fortress  of  Mont  St.  Michel)  suflbred  ftom  want  of 
water,  and  on  Henry's  representation,  that  the  element  which  was  ronmum  to  all  oogbt 
not  to  be  denied  them,  and  that  a  contest  should  not  be  so  decided,  but  by  the  arm  of 
the  most  valiant,  Robert  commanded  his  soldiers  to  be  less  strict,  that  his  brother  miffbt 
not  suffer  from  want  of  water.  When  this  was  reported  to  the  king,  he  reproadied  nis 
soft-hesirted  brother,  sayinic,  '  Truly  a  fitting  one  art  thoa  to  conduct  a  war,  who 
allowcst  thy  enemies  an  abmidance  of  water.  How  are  we  to  overcome  them,  if  we 
indulge  them  with  victuals  and  drink  ?'  But  he  gently  answered,  '  What !  shall  we 
allow  our  brother  to  die  of  thirst  ?  And  where  shidl  we  find  another  if  we  lose  him  V 
But  William  was  made  of  sterner  stufi^,  and  not  to  be  attmsed  to  soch  solt  meafnTes.** 

*  Mr.  Tborpe  observes,  (p.  225,)  *'  It  is  not  easy  to  crmodve  how  the  sonbriqoet  of 
Flambeau  could  be  given  to  an  individual  on  account  of  his  covetonsneas."  Wlthoiit 
impenchment  of  presumption,  we  wonld  suggest  that  Flambord's  Mvarice,  Hke  that  of 
Catiline,  "alieni  appetentis,  sui  prqftm,**  muy  have  been  as  aU-devooring,  all-con* 
Sliming,  as  flame. 

7  By  throwing  him  firam  a  window  of  the  eastk  of  Boon.    8te  p.  fUBi 
Gsirr.  MAe.  Vol.  OCII.  Bm 
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The  various  and  conflicting  accounts  given  relative  to  the  death  of 
William  Rufus  are  ably  re\ie\ved;  and  we  arise  from  the  perusal  of  them 
more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  name  of  Walter  Tirel  was, 
to  a  great  extent,  used  as  a  mere  scapegoat  in  the  matter,  and  that  in  all 
probability,  the  arrow  which  pierced  the  tyrant  was  aimed  by  one  of  the 
multitude  that  had  suflTered  from  his  father's  devastation,  or  his  own  brutal 
excesses.  As  one  of  the  most  interesting  passages  in  the  book,  we  give  it 
without  curtailment : — 

**  In  the  New  Forest,  which  had  been  enlarged  by  the  Conqueror  with  such  glaring 
cruelty  towards  the  nuiuerons  inhabitants  of  those  parts,  Richard,  an  elder  brother  i 
William  liufus,  and,  shortly  ntter,  a  son  of  Duke  Robert,  named  also  Richard,  bad 
already  fallen.  On  the  2nd  August,  1100,  the  king  rode  into  the  forest  to  hunt;  hii 
attendants  were  prradually  dispersed,  und  about  sunset  he  was  found  lying  dead  on  the 
earth,  and  pierced  with  an  arrow.  Many  authorities  concur  in  statini;  that  Walter 
Tirel,  a  French  knight,  to  whom  William  was  nmch  attached,  had,  with  the  intention 
of  strikin^z;  a  boar  that  rushed  past  them,  inflicted  the  fatal  wound  with  an  arrow  givea 
him  by  the  king  himself,  as  being  the  better  marksman.  His  instantaneous  flight  to 
France,  and  a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  grave,  undertaken  by  him  at  a  later  period  cer- 
tainly countenance  this  narrative.  Yet  Tirel,  whom  we  nnd  mentioned  as  a  venerator 
of  Anselm,  declared  to  Spger,  the  celebrated  abbot  of  St.  IXnys,  and  offered  to  oonfina 
it  on  oath,  tliat  tlie  rumour  was  false,  and  tliat  he  had  not  even  entered  the  forest  on 
that  day.  But  who  can  say  that  it  was  not  an  Anglo-Saxon  arrow  that  pierced  the 
tyrant?  or  that  one  of  so  many  that  ho  liad  injured,  stimulattd  possibly  by  a  higher 
direction,  was  not  tlie  |)erpetrator  ?  The  warnings  given  to  the  king  by  Robert  Fiti- 
Hamon,  in  consequence  of  tlie  counsel  of  a  monk,  that  he  should  not  ^o  to  the  chase  on 
that  day,  and  the ])ro{)hecy  imparted  to  Prince  Henry,  declaring  his  speedy  aoccasion  to 
the  throne,  together  with  the  complete  desertion  of  his  attendants,  greatly  strengthen 
the  suspicion  of  a  preuu  d.tated  plan*.  But  there  is  also  another  story  ■  worthy  of  notice; 
that  the  king,  in  stooiiing  to  take  up  an  arrow  lying  on  the  groun(^  stumbled,  and  thus 
forced  the  arrow  into  his  breast.  This  belief  ap])ear8  to  have  been  very  current  in 
England  shortly  ai^er  the  king's  death,  though  that  implicating  Walter  Tirel  foond 
most  favour  with  the  multitude.  At  a  later  period  it  was  also  said^,  that  it  was  not 
Tirel,  but  Rolf  of  Aix,  to  whom  William,  against  the  counsel  of  the  abbot  of  DnnataUe^ 
handed  five  arrows,  with  one  of  which  he  shot  him." 

It  is  certainly  a  marvellous  coincidence  that,  within  the  unhallowed  pre- 
cincts of  Ytene-Wood,  where,  by  the  Conqueror's  order,  numbers  of  churchea 
and  villages  had  been  burnt,  and  a  district  of  seventeen  thousand  acres  laid 
waste,  all  to  gratify  liis  reckless  passion  for  the  chase,  two  sons  of  that 
Conqueror,  and  a  grandson,  should,  within  so  short  a  period,  hare  met  their 
death.  A  retribution  this,  dealt  by  Providence,  no  doubt:  but  human  con- 
trivance must  surely  have  been  the  instrument  of  their  destruction,  upon 
this  so  eminently  the  scene  of  Norman  ruthlessness  and  barbarity,  amid 
ruined  homesteads  and  an  outcast  population. — 


Xequo  enim  lex  justior  alia, 


Quam  uecis  artifices  arte  pcrire  su&.' 

The  latter  part  of  the  following  passage  (p.  313)  we  do  not  quite  under- 
stand :  for  the  benefit,  more  particularly,  of  the  numerous  class  of  readers 
wlio  have  not  William  of  Mahnesbury's  "Lives  of  the  English  Pontiffs"  to 
refer  to,  it  seems  to  stand  in  need  of  explanation  : — 

"  Roger,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  when  on  his  death-bed,  sent  to  implore  oonsecration  at 


■  The  Saxon  Chronicle  relates  that  the  king  was  shot  while  at  the  chase  by  an 
from  one  of  his  own  peo2)le,  without  any  idlusion  to  an  accident :  so  also  the  Adm 
Episc.  Cenomm. 

*  Kadnier  and  Wace  mention  it. 

^  Giralilus  Cauibrensis  seems  to  be  the  chief  authority  for  this  itory'^foondBd 
some  vague  tradition,  probably. 
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his  [Anselm's]  hands, — a  request  which  snpposed  an  inconsequence*  in  Ansdm,  and 
could,  therefore,  only  raise  a  smile  in  him." 

This  passage  excepted,  we  can  vouch  for  the  work  being  most  lucidly 
translated  throughout. 

And  here,  equally  commending  to  the  reader's  notice  the  profligate  but 
plausible  Ptenry,  and  the  careless  though  loveable  Stephen,  we  must  pause. 
We  have  given  a  fair  sample  of  the  book ;  such  a  book  as  we  have  not 
often  had  the  pleasure  of  devouring.  To  those  who  read  it  at  our  recom- 
mendation, we  wish  as  keen  an  appetite  and  as  easy  a  digestion  as  our  own : 
the  meal,  we  assure  them,  will  add  to  the  stamina  of  their  historical  powers. 
The  work  is  made  additionally  useful  by  genealogical  tables  of  the  rulers 
of  Normandy,  from  Rolf  to  the  year  1066,  of  the  posterity  of  William  the 
Conqueror  to  Henry  II.,  and  of  the  family  of  King  Stephen. 


LOED    BEOUGHAM. 


If  the  reader  of  our  present  age  could  be  transported  back  into  the 
living  England  of  some  thirty  years  ago,  one  of  the  names  that  he  would 
oftenest  hear,  and  hear  always  in  connection  with  some  earnest  intellectual 
work,  would  be  that  of  Henry  Brougham.  Even  then  he  was  distinguished 
in  many,  almost  contradictory,  ways.  His  knowledge  was  held  to  be  but 
little  short  of  encyclopedian — he  had  won  for  himself  a  high  reputation  in 
mathematical  science — his  writings  were  both  numerous  and  powerful — the 
senate  and  the  bar  were  daily  ringing  with  his  passionate  eloquence-* 
and  he  had  become  a  prominent  and  popular  advocate  of  some  of  the  very 
grandest  causes  which  contribute  to  the  progress  of  mankind.  And,  beyond 
all  this,  he  had  given  abundant  proof  of  an  able,  restless,  and  aspiring 
nature,  conscious  of  its  own  capacities,  and  using  them  on  all  fit  occasions 
with  a  ready  and  impetuous  daringness  which  augured  well  for  a  triumph- 
ant  issue  of  his  aims. 

One  of  the  earliest  glimpses  that  we  get  of  him  is  in  St.  David-street, 
Edinburgh,  running  on  the  pavement  with  Francis  Homer,  before  either  of 
the  little  playfellows  had  fairly  got  through  his  second  year.  His  educa- 
tion was  begun  betimes,  at  the  High  School,  where  Mr.  Luke  Fraser  and 
Dr.  Adam  were  in  turn  his  masters.  The  anecdote  which  Lord  Cockbum 
tells  of  Brougham's  dispute  with  Mr.  Fraser  on  a  point  of  Latinity,  his 
punishment,  his  renewal  of  the  dispute  the  next  day  under  the  legis  of  a 
heap  of  authorities  which  compelled  the  kind-hearted  preceptor  to  owa 
himself  in  the  wrong,  and  his  subsequent  fame  as  ^'  the  fellow  who  had 
beat  the  master,"  is  so  curiously  characteristic  of  the  Henry  Brougham  of 
maturer  years,  that  one  regrets  to  be  obliged  to  transfer  the  honour  of  the 
achievement  to  some  other  and  unknown  person.  A  more  certain  fact  b, 
that  he  was  distinguished  as  a  quick  and  eager  scholar,  and  proceeded  to 
the  University  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  His  attention,  in  the  first  instance, 
was  given  chiefly  to  physical  and  mathematical  science,  and  so  considerable 
was  his  progress,  that  papers  of  his  on  subjects  belonging  to  these  depart- 
ments of  knowledge  were  soon  afterwards  published  in  the  Traneactiona  of 

«  Query,  whether  "implied  an  meomp^Unet'^  is  not  the  meaning? 
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tbe  Royal  Society,  and  were  noticed  in  a  highly  flattering  manner  in  tome 
of  the  circles  most  competent  to  judge  fairly  of  their  value.  Indicative  as 
these  contributions  were  of  the  early  ripeness  of  the  youth's  intellect,  and 
probably  of  some  special  faculty  for  the  pursuits  which  they  referred  to, 
one  cannot  but  rejoice  that  his  studies  swept  betimes  over  a  far  wider 
sphere.  In  his  twentieth  year,  on  the  21st  of  November,  1797,  he  was 
admitted — with  Francis  Homer  again  for  a  companion — into  that  Specula- 
tive Society  in  which  so  many  of  the  ablest  of  his  Scottish  contemporaries 
prepared  themselves  for  the  realities  of  public  life.  Three  years  afterwcrds, 
having  in  the  meantime  travelled  awhile  on  the  Continent,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Advocates  of  Edinburgh. 

Up  to  this  point  in  his  career,  or  even  a  little  beyond  it,  it  is  probable 
that  Brougham  had  hardly  much  surpassed  in  visible  performances  many 
of  the  very  gifted  young  men  who  were  his  associates  at  the  Scottish  bar. 
But  he  had  been  silently  building  up  the  foundations  of  that  surprising 
versatility  which  has  been  ever  since  one  of  the  most  marked  of  all  his 
mental  characteristics.  When  the  '*  Edinburgh  Review"  began,  with  an 
audacity  at  least  as  great  as  its  ability  and  knowledge,  to  fulmine  over  the 
literary  world,  Brougham  was  a  distinguished  member  of  the  brilliant  band 
of  its  contributors ;  but  he  had«  at  the  same  time,  already  completed  a  bar- 
gain with  the  publisher  for  his  **  Inquiry  into  the  Colonial  Policy  of  the 
European  Powers/* — an  extensive  work,  marked  in  an  equal  measure  by 
extent  of  information,  vigour  of  talent,  and  maturity  and  boldness  of  politi- 
cal views.  That  so  good  a  book  should  have  been  written  by  so  young  a 
man  was  extraordinary  enough ;  but  that  the  same  individual  should  have 
also  found  time,  within  so  short  an  antecedent  period,  to  make  his  import- 
ant communications  to  the  Royal  Society,  to  become  a  prominent  debater 
in  the  Speculative,  to  prepare  himself  for  his  admission  to  the  bar,  to  get 
through  his  foreign  travel,  and  to  write  brilliant  contributions  to  the  **  Edin- 
burgh Review,"  was  such  a  manifestation  of  intellectual  activity  and  power 
as  would  not  easily  be  paralleled  in  recent  times.  And  there  was  one 
amongst  his  intimates  by  whom  the  strength  and  weakness  of  his  singular 
nature  was  even  then  correctly  and  completely  known.  In  a  letter  written 
a  few  months  after  their  joint  admission  to  the  Speculative  Society,  Homer 
says : — 


"  Had  yon  any  conversation  with  Brougham  ?  Ho  is  an  nncommon  geniui,  of  a 
polite  order,  if  you  allow  me  to  ase  the  expression :  he  unites  the  greatest  ardour  for 
general  information  in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  acti- 
vity in  the  businesf),  and  interest  in  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  with  all  the  powers  of 
a  mathematical  intellect." 

And  again,  four  years  later,  on  the  eve  of  the  publication  of  his  friend*! 
work  on  Colonial  Policy,  the  same  deep  and  calm  observer  writes  :— 

"  Should  an  active  sceno  be  op(>ned  to  Brougham,  I  shall  tremble  with  anxiety  for 
some  time,  though  it  is  what  I  very  ardently  wish :  his  information  on  political  sab- 
jects,  especially  in  some  departments,  is  now  immense ;  his  talents  are  equal  to  tba 
most  effective  use  and  display  of  that  knowle<lge.  But  liis  ardour  is  so  ur^^ent,  that  I 
should  be  afraid  of  his  being  deficient  in  prudence.  That  he  would  ultimately  beronM 
a  leading  and  predominant  mind  I  cannot  doubt,  but  he  might  attempt  to  lix  himadf 
in  that  place  too  soon,  before  he  had  gone  throu^  what  I  presume  is  a  nnrrnsaiji  roo* 
tine  of  subordination." 

He  was,  at  any  rate,  not  much  disposed  to  continue  long  in  subordination 
at  Edinburgh.  In  that  city  of  strong  political  partizanship,  Whig^ism*  in 
the  early  years  of  the  present  century,  was  far  from  being  the  most  profit- 
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able  side  for  a  young  advocate  to  enlist  on ;  and  Brougham,  animated  by 
the  consciousness  of  power  and  the  ambition  which  that  consciousness  en- 
gendered, may  have  been  not  prevented  by  his  good  professional  succesa 
from  seeking  for  a  wider  and  a  freer  field  for  his  exertions.  Instigated  by 
this  consideration,  and  hastened  probably  in  his  determination  by  the  result 
of  his  appearance  before  the  House  of  Lords  as  one  of  the  junior  counsel 
for  Lady  Essex  Ker  in  the  Roxburghe  peerage  case,  in  his  twenty-ninth 
or  thirtieth  year  he  settled  in  London ;  where,  after  a  short  time,  he  waA 
called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  began  to  practise  as  a  barrister  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 

This  was  in  1808,  and  from  this  date  until  that  of  his  elevation  to  the 
woolsack  in  1830,  Mr.  Brougham  came  by  degrees  to  be  engaged  in  what 
was  Hterally  an  unparalleled  amount  of  labour.  In  his  capacities  of  states- 
man, advocate,  and  author,  he  was  soon  doing  the  work  of  three  indus- 
trious men.  Marvellous  stories  have  been  told  of  his  dispatch  of  business, 
indubitable  myths  originating  in  a  reality  of  performance  surprising  enough 
to  stand  in  no  need  of  exaggeration.  Business,  indeed,  flowed  in  upon 
him  in  a  deep  and  full  tide.  In  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  on  the 
Northern  Circuit,  he  quickly  became,  especially  in  political  cases,  a  fie^ 
vourite  advocate ;  and  his  distinction  at  the  bar  recommended  him  at  once 
to  an  ample  participation  in  the  toils,  and  strife,  and  triumphs  of  the  se- 
nate. In  the  midst  of  these  abundant  occupations  he  still  found  time  for  a 
multitude  of  publications  of  which  he  is  the  known,  acknowledged  author, 
as  well  as  probably  for  no  inconsiderable  number — ^as  there  is  good  reason 
for  surmising — which  may  be  hereafter  traced  to  bis  prolific  pen.  In  order 
to  understand  the  extent  of  his  activity  during  this  portion  of  his  indefisL- 
ti gable  career,  let  us  endeavour  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  some  of  his  greater 
labours  in  each  of  these  departments  of  exertion. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  his  memorable  efforts  as  an  advocate,  occurred 
within  two  years  of  his  admission  to  the  English  bar.  The  Berlin  decrees, 
by  which  Napoleon  sought  to  cramp  the  commerce  of  England,  had  pro- 
voked the  government  of  that  day  to  a  retaUatory  absurdity  in  the  shape 
of  "  orders  in  Council,*'  which,  by  a  subsequent  modification,  had  been 
made  oppressively  severe.  Mr.  Brougham,  as  the  representative  of  a  large 
and  influential  portion  of  the  mercantile  community,  waa  employed  to 
plead  against  the  coercion  and  continuance  of  these  *'*'  orders"  before  the 
House  of  Lords ;  and  his  argument,  which  occupied  two  days  in  its  deliveiy, 
though  ineffectual  as  to  its  specific  aim,  manifested  so  rare  a  combination 
of  knowledge,  boldness,  ingenuity,  and  eloquence,  that  the  advocate  him- 
self was  at  once  welcomed  as  a  pUlar  of  strength  on  the  popular  side  in  the 
fierce  party  warfare  of  the  time.  A  seat  in  the  House  of  Commona  was 
one  of  the  immediate  consequences  of  this  masterly  discourse,  but  not  the 
only  or  the  most  important  one.  It  opened  the  way  to  a  very  considerable 
extension  of  bis  professional  business ;  not  merely  by  making  known  the 
warmth  and  vigour  of  his  powers  and  the  wide  extent  of  his  resources,  but 
by  making  known  a^so  the  liberality  of  his  own  political  views,  and  the 
likelihood  that  he  would  therefore  put  forth  his  strength  with  a  hearty 
good- will  in  defence  of  those  who  had  by  too  free  an  advocacy  of  siipila^ 
convictions  subjected  themselves  to  the  inquisition  of  a  somewhat  rigorous 
law.  It  was  not  long  before  cases  of  this  kind  occurred,  in  which  he  was 
actually  called  to  champion  the  oppressed.  In  the  volume  of  his  '*  Social 
and  Political  Speeches,"  just  published  by  Messrs.  Griffin  and  Co.,  there 
are  the  reports  of  two  speeches  which  were  delivered  in  the  fbliowing  yesr» 
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in  defence  of  persons  against  whom  prosecutions  on  a  charge  of  libel  bad 
been  instituted  by  the  state.  On  both  of  these  occasions,  Mr.  Brougham** 
clients  were  proceeded  against  for  the  publication  of  the  same  article, — an 
article  on  Military  Flogging,  written  by  Mr.  John  Scott,  who  afterwards  con- 
ducted the  "  Champion,"  and  the  '•  London  Magazine,"  and  who  was 
killed  in  a  duel  consequent  upon  a  stern,  unpalatable  reprehension  of  the 
personalities  of  **  Blackwood's  Magazine;*' — and  it  is  a  curious  instance  of 
the  uncertainty  of  law,  that  whilst  John  and  Leigh  Hunt  were  acquitted  by 
a  jury  at  Westminster,  Drakard  was  convicted  at  Lincoln  and  sentenced  by 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  to  imprisonment  for  eighteen  months.  But  the 
defence  on  both  occasions  was  clear,  and  vigorous,  and  eloquent ;  doing 
as  much  justice  to  the  principle  of  free  discussion,  which  these  prosecutions 
aimed  at,  as  to  the  individual  defendants  in  the  two  causes.  It  was  the 
very  natural  result  of  a  frequent  advocacy  of  this  kind  to  make  Mr.  Brougham 
eminently  popular  both  as  a  barrister  and  a  politician.  How  great  bis 
business  and  his  popularity  had  grown,  may  be  in  some  degree  inferred 
from  the  well -remembered  delight  of  the  people  when  it  became  known  to 
them  that  he  had  engaged  in  the  onerous  duties  of  Attorney- General  to  tbe 
Queen.  He  had  been  for  many  years  her  law-adviser,  and  in  that  capa- 
city had,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Whitbread,  strongly  remonstrated  against 
her  perilous  residence  abroad ;  and  when  the  fruits  of  her  unfortunate  re- 
solution appeared  in  their  mature  bitterness  in  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penal- 
ties, he  entered  with  his  whole  heart  and  soul  into  her  defence. 

But  to  him,  as  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  England  at  that  time, 
the  question  at  issue  was  not  one  that  might  be  compressed  within  the  nar- 
row limits  of  an  inquiry  into  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  his  ill-fated  client 
It  expanded  itself  into  the  broader  and  the  higher  problem — the  problem 
infinitely  more  momentous,  both  in  its  moral  and  political  bearing — of  the 
absoluteness  of  the  king*s  power  to  degrade  and  do  away  with  a  consort 
whom  he  had  outraged  by  his  own  uniform  career  of  coarse,  unprincipled 
sensuality  ;  whom  he  had  from  the  beginning  of  their  union  slighted,  hated, 
and  by  meanest  arts  oppressed ;  and  whom  he  sought  at  last  to  cast  down 
from  her  queenly  rank,  and  ruin  outright ;  though,  had  the  foulest  perjuries 
that  English  gold  had  bought  against  her  been  believed,  she  would  still 
have  seemed,  even  to  human  eyes,  immeasurably  less  stained  and  scarred 
by  guilt  than  her  persecutor,  in  the  revolting  grossness  of  his  life,  had  ever 
condescended  to  appear.     From  first  to  last,  during  the  long  continuance 
of  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Mr.  Brougham*8  energies   were 
poured  forth  unsparingly  in  this  important  case.     It  is  the  occasion  which 
his  biographer  will  have  to  dwell  on,  as  revealing  within  definite  limits  all 
his  rare  and  multiplied  endowments — all  his  defiant  and  indomitable  daring 
—his  lightning-like  conception  —  his   multifarious  knowledge — his  com- 
prehensive grasp  of  details,  and  his  skilful  marshalling  of  them  in  prodac* 
tion  of  some  climax  startling  from  magnificence  of  power,-— his  lynz-ej^ed 
insight  into  falsehood  and  prevarication  under  all  their  wide  variety  of 
cleverly-contrived  disguises — his  fierce,  intolerable  sarcasm — and  his  vehe- 
ment  and  impassioned  eloquence,  touched  sometimes  with  an  unwonted 
pathos,  and  raised  sometimes  into  an  unwonted  solemnity  of  tone,  which 
were  inspired  by  the  greatness  of  the  cause,  and  were  not  unworthy  of  it. 
The  chaste  and  noble  impressiveness  of  the  peroration  of  his  speech  in  de- 
fence was  a  new  excellence  in  his  marvellous  oratory.     One  brief  emphatic 
passage  in  it,  which  Lord  Eldon  reprehended  as  an  intimidatioDp  waa  in 
these  memorable  words  : — 
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V  My  Lords,  I  pray  you  to  panae.  I  do  earnestly  beseech  yon  to  take  heed !  You 
are  standing  upon  the  orink  of  a  precipice — ^tlien  beware !  It  will  go  forth  yonr  judg- 
ment, if  sentence  shall  go  forth  against  the  Queen.  Bat  it  will  be  the  only  judgment 
you  ever  pronounced  which,  instead  of  reaching  its  object*,  will  return  and  bound  back 
upon  those  who  give  it.  Save  the  country,  my  Lords,  from  the  horrors  of  this  cata- 
strophe— save  youraelves  from  this  peril— rescue  that  country,  of  which  you  are  the  or- 
naments, but  in  which  you  can  flourish  no  longer,  when  severed  from  the  people^  than 
the  blossom  when  cut  off  from  the  roots  and  the  stem  of  the  tree." 

Owing  to  the  matchless  efforts  of  the  Queen*s  defenders,  the  Bill  of 
Pains  and  Penalties  met  with  so  discouraging  a  fortune  in  the  House  of 
Lords  that  it  was,  after  the  third  reading,  finally  withdrawn.  The  news  of 
that  event  was  welcomed  with  a  jubilant  delight  throughout  the  land.  In 
the  homes  of  the  g^eat  masses  of  the  people,  even  in  the  lanes  and  courts 
and  alleys  where  the  very  poorest  of  them  lived,  the  windows  gleamed  with 
light,  and  bonfires  blazed  in  the  public  places,  as  never  windows  gleamed 
or  bonfires  blazed  for  any  victory  before ;  for  this  was  felt  ^o  be  a  victory. 
which  the  people  might  rejoice  in  heartily,  without  misgiving  or  ailoy ;  a 
victory  over  the  strong  hand  of  selfish  and  unscrupulous  oppression :  and.  he 
who  had  been  foremost  in  the  arduous  strife  became  the  idol  of  the  people,- 
and  was  hailed  as  the  people's  friend.  But  the  fiery  indignation  which  ll(rJ, 
Brougham  had  often  given  utterance  to  during  the  course  of  these  proceed- 
ings against  the  Queen,  did  not  die  away  at  their  termination,  nor  even  on 
the  mournful  death  of  his  unhappy  client.  From  time  to  time,  ever  since* 
the  pent  emotion  has  burst  forth,  rapid,  fierce,  and  burning,  as  in  its  first 
consuming  outbreak.  A  well-remembered  example  of  the  abiding,  unabated 
strength  of  this  feeling  occurred  in  the  defence  of  Ambrose  Williams,  in  a 
trial  for  libel  on  the  Durham  clergy.  The  defendant  had,  in  the  '*  Durham 
Chronicle/'  published  some  severe  censures  on  the  conduct  of  the  clergy 
in  not  having  the  bells  of  their  churches  tolled  on  the  occasion  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's death;  and  Mr.  Brougham,  roused  to  pitiless  resentment  by  the  in- 
sult which  had  provoked  his  client's  strictures,  poured  forth  a  bitter  stream 
of  mingled  sarcasm,  irony,  and  stem  vituperation  on  the  complainants,  which 
must  have  made  them  in  the  depth  of  their  abasement  look  back,  almost 
lovingly,  on  the  milder  libel  of  which  the  evil  spirit  had  come  back  to  them 
in  the  strength  of  seven  even  more  wicked  tlum  himself.  Amongst  the 
multitude  of  Mr.  Brougham's  speeches  at  the  bar,  we  question  whether  any 
other  equalled  this  in  the  one  quality  of  concentrated  scorn :  some  were 
undoubtedly  more  richly  graced  with  knowledge,  some  more  soundly  argu- 
mentative, some  wittier,  and  some  more  classically  eloquent;  but  in  that 
peculiar  power  in  which  the  orator  surpassed  the  whole  of  his  contempora- 
ries— the  power  of  a  contemptuous,  withering,  merciless  invective* — it  it 
doubtful  whether  this  defence  of  Ambrose  Williams  is  not,  even  now,  to  be 
regarded  as  his  best  oration  at  the  bar. 

It  has  been  a  hundred  times  remarked,  how  seldom  a  distinguished 
speaker  in  the  courts  is  equally  successful  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Mr.  Brougham's  first  efforts  in  that  new  arena  are  said  to  have  made  it 
likely  that  his  name  would  have  to  be  inscribed  in  the  catalogue  of  those 
to  whom  this  disappointment  has  occurred.  But  there  was  a  stubborn  in- 
vincibleness  in  his  nature,  a  power  to  do  whatever  he  determined  on,  that 
soon  bore  him  up  above  all  fear  of  permanent  failure.  Before  he  had  been 
many  months  a  member  of  the  House,  he  became  so  well  accustomed  to  it 
as  to  wield  the  rare  weapons  of  his  oratory  in  that  great  assembly  with  just 
as  much  ease,  and  with  just  as  assured  a  mastery,  as  he  was  wont  to  do 
elsewhere.     In  little  more  than  two  years  it  was  thought  not  imprudent  for 
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him  to  contest  a  Liverpool  election  against  Canning,  and  his  defeat  on  that 
occasion  excluded  him  from  Parliament  for  four  years.  But  in  1816  he 
again  obtained  a  seat  there,  which  he  continued  to  hold— as  representative, 
successively,  for  Winchelsea,  for  Knaresborough,  and  for  Yorkshire, — until 
his  elevation,  in  1830,  to  the  House  of  Lords.  In  the  House,  it  was  sooa 
felt  that  a  master-spirit  was  again  amongst  them— an  orator  of  Nature's 
fashioning,  yet  well  sustained  by  all  the  helps  of  art — a  worthy  successor  of 
the  great  parliamentary  chiefs  of  a  generation  just  passed  away.  Com« 
pared  with  the  mightiest  of  that  bygone  race,  though  he  might  fall  short 
of  the  gorgeous  imagination  and  the  philosophic  depth  of  Burke,  or 
of  the  sonorous  and  sustained  strength  of  Pitt,  or  of  the  vehemence, 
and  simplicity,  and  genuine  nobleness  of  !Fox,  or  of  the  wit,  and  polish, 
and  dramatic  point  of  Sheridan,  he  had  powers  of  his  own  quite  as  for- 
midable at  least  as  any  of  these  in  debate, — as  much  dreaded  by  oppo- 
nents, and  as  much  confided  in  by  friends.  For,  to  the  consideration  of 
almost  every  subject  that  could  come  before  the  council  of  a  great  nation, 
he  brought  an  ample  and  exact  fund  of  knowledge,  a  comprehensive  a^ 
quaintance  with  all  the  principles  of  sound  and  scientific  government,  and 
a  very  competent  familiarity  with  all  the  details  of  our  home,  foreign,  and 
colonial  affairs,  which  a  retentive  memory  enabled  him  to  bring  to  bear  at 
any  moment  in  debate  ;  which  he  had  the  skill — in  spite  of  an  unstudied 
style — to  set  before  his  hearers  clearly,  fully,  and  impressively  ;  and  which, 
upon  occasion,  he  could  enforce  with  an  eloquence  in  which  the  reason  and 
the  feelings  were  alike  addressed,  or  uphold  against  attack  with  a  surpass- 
ing storm  of  sarcasm,  scorn,  and  sneers,  and  fierce  and  passionate  invec- 
tive, against  which  no  member  of  the  House,  but  Canning,  could,  with  any 
hope  of  victory,  contend.  With  this  influence  in  the  House,  there  was 
no  lack  of  sustenance  to  his  popularity  out  of  doors.  Of  every  liberal 
measure,  of  every  measure  tending  to  relieve,  redress,  refine,  and  raise  the 
people,  he  was  the  strong  and  staunch  supporter.  On  all  those  momentous 
themes  in  which  the  problem  is  to  reconcile  the  widest  benefits  of  civil 
government  with  the  smallest  possible  encroachment  upon  individual  rights, 
his  exertions  were  unsparing  on  the  popular  side.  On  some  of  these  his 
labours  and  endeavours  have,  to  such  an  extent,  identified  him  with  the 
cause,  that  the  memories  of  the  measure  and  the  man  must  go  down  to 
posterity  together.  And — if  we  have  not  misconceived  the  character  which 
is  revealed  beneath  the  tumult  and  the  turmoil  of  his  life—- if  the  high  ambi- 
tion of  a  benefactor  to  his  fellow-countrvmen,  and  to  the  world,  has  been  in 
truth  amongst  the  foremost  of  the  dispositions  which  inspired  and  sustained 
him — he  would  himself  wish  to  be  remembered  in  no  nobler  association 
than  that  of  the  faithful  and  triumphant  leader  in  the  great  battles  for  the 
abolition  of  colonial  slavery ;  the  reform  of  law ;  and  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  the  helpmate  and  chief  servant  of  Christianity  in  the  work  of 
civilization,  into  the  understandings  and  the  hearts  of  all  the  population  of 
the  land. 

In  the  twenty-two  years  which  intervened  between  his  call  to  the  Eng- 
lish bar  and  his  accession  to  the  woolsack,  it  would  have  been  excusable 
enough  if  Mr.  Brougham  had  written  nothing.  In  the  harass  of  his  exten- 
sive business  in  the  courts,  or  in  the  excitement  of  his  labours  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  an  ordinary  man  would  have  found  quite  task  enough  for 
body  and  for  mind,  and  the  anxieties,  and  toil,  and  efforts  of  the  two  occu- 
pations, actively  pursued,  might  well  have  satisfied  the  most  intemperate 
avidity  for  work.  But  Mr.  Brougham  found  time  and  vigour  for  a  ~  ~  ~ 
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Hazlitt  says — truly,  indeed,  though  not  in  an  obvious  sense — the  more  we 
doy  the  more  toe  can  do  ;  the  husier  we  are,  the  more  leisure  we  have :  and 
Mr.  Brougham's  accamulated  labours  at  the  time  we  are  speaking  of, 
exemplified  the  theoretic  truth.  In  the  production  of  addresses,  pamphlets, 
and  revised  and  published  speeches,  and  in  the  great  body  of  his  contnbu- 
tions  to  the  *'  Edinburgh  Review,"  there  was  nn  intellectual  harvest  which 
might  have  been  held  not  scanty  in  amount  even  for  a  roan  of  letters  by 
profession  ;  and  yet  these  were  but  the  superabundance  which  his  indefati- 
gable spirit  yielded.  The  larger  portion  of  these  writings  have,  unquestion- 
ably, a  political  cast  and  character  about  them,  and  were  probably — as  their 
manner  indicates — written  hastily  and  carelessly  ;  yet  in  all  their  indiffer- 
ence to  elegance,  abounding  in  vitality  and  strength,  as  auxiliaries  in  the 
great  public  causes  pending  at  the  time.  Sometimes,  however,  we  meet 
with  a  genial  paper,  so  eloquent  of  the  charm  of  early,  uuforgotten  studies, 
and  old  classical  memories  and  joys,  as  to  set  us  pondering  on  the  great 
things  the  writer  might  have  accomplished  if,  in  his  young  days,  he  had 
wedded  himself  to  literature  instead  of  statesmanship  or  law.  Of  this  kind 
is  the  Inaugural  Discourse  on  his  installation  as  Lord  Rector  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  (ilasgow.  Opposed,  as  a  candidate,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  win- 
ning the  election  only  by  the  casting  vote  of  Mackintosh,  Mr.  Brougham's 
address  is  said  to  have  been  composed  amidst  the  complicated  business  and 
bustle  of  the  Northern  Circuit.  But,  wherever  it  was  written,  the  address 
is  redolent  of  fond  remembrance  of  the  pure  and  high  delights  belonging 
to  the  scholar's  life,  rich  in  eloquent  incentives  to  exertion,  nobly  stored 
with  dissertation  on  the  grace,  and  power,  and  beauty  of  the  language  of  old 
Greece,  commendatory — but  not  enough  so — of  the  great  masters  of  our 
own  glorious  tongue,  wise  and  earnest  in  the  counsels  it  enforces,  and, 
above  all,  bold  in  the  declaration  of  a  great  philosophic  truth,  which  raised 
a  host  of  hoodwinked  volunteers  against  him ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  dis« 
tinguished  by  a  better  and  exacter  style  than  was  habitual  to  the  writer  in 
the  works  referable  to  that  laborious  time.  Bearing  this  discourse  in  mind 
as  a  model,  we  might  without  injustice  apply  to  some  few  of  his  other 
writings  of  the  same  period  his  own  words  : — '*  Had  he  studied  correctness 
equally,  the  effect  would  have  been  heightened,  and  a  far  more  excellent 
thing  would  have  been  offered  to  our  deliberate  admiration,  after  its  appeal 
to  the  feelings  had  been  successfidly  made.'* 

On  the  accession  of  the  Whigs  to  office  in  1830,  Mr.  Brougham,  much 
to  the  surprise  of  Parliament  and  the  nation,  became  their  Lord  Chancellor. 
On  him,  and  on  Earl  Orey,  the  burden  of  the  battle  rested  in  carrying  the 
memorable  Bill  for  Parliamentary  Reform  against  the  deeply-rooted  oppou- 
tion  of  the  Upper  House.  But  Lord  Brougham,  with  his  long  experience 
in  the  Commons  and  the  courts  of  law,  was  just  the  man  that  an  emer- 
gency so  startling  needed.  Like  Massena,  he  was  most  himself  when 
difficulties  thronged  most  against  him.  Those  who  remember  the  perilous 
excitement  of  that  time — when  the  people's  voice  was  heard  from  every 
quarter  of  the  land  in  stem  and  deep  tones  demanding  that  the  proffered 
measure  of  relief  should  be  no  longer  kept  from  them,  and  the  press,  in  all 
its  multitudinous  channels,  from  the  hawker's  penny  sheet  to  the  almost 
omnipotent  "  Times,"  was  clamouring  and  thundering  for  the  passing  of 
the  Bill,  and  both  press  and  people  were  looking  angrily  towards  the 
House  of  Lords  as  the  one  obstruction  to  the  great  redress  they  claimed,-— 
will  remember  how,  in  the  nightly  conflicts  and  commotions  which  dis- 
turbed the    immemorial  dignity  of  their  Lordships'   deliberations^  tt^ 
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strangest  of  all  Id  novations  was  the  fierce  and  passionate  rhetoric,  the  ever- 
ready  artillery  of  invective,  menace,  sarcasm,  and  denunciation  of  their 
new  colleague  in  council,  Henry,  Lord  Brougham.  And  it  will  he  remem- 
hered  also,  how,  when  every  argument  in  favour  of  the  Bill  had  heen 
insisted  on,  till  frequent  use  had  made  it  threadbare,  his  Lordship,  on  the 
second  reading,  delivered  an  oration  full  of  wit  and  novelty,  and  eloquence 
and  argumentative  impressiveness,  which  delighted,  by  its  force  and  beauty, 
those  who  the  most  disliked  and  dreaded  its  e£fect,  and  which  stands  to  this 
day  in  the  foremost  rank  in  merit,  if  not  itself  the  very  first  in  merit,  of  all 
the  countless  speeches  he  has  made.  On  the  passing  of  this  much-con- 
tested measure,  in  the  summer  of  the  next  year,  the  Whig  ministry  were 
at  liberty  to  proceed  to  other  and  extensive  amendments  of  domestic  and 
colonial  law.  In  all  these  legislative  labours  the  Chancellor  was  an  able, 
energetic,  and  untiring  sharer.  In  the  case  of  some  of  them,  such  as  the 
abolition  of  colonial  slavery,  the  amendment  of  the  criminal  law.  and  the 
improvement  of  the  destructive  and  demoralizing  poor-laws,  both  wisdom 
and  humanity  demanded  the  reform.  His  speeches  upon  these  subjects, 
even  if  they  remained  alone,  instead  of  being  merely  instances  of  his  con« 
tinuous  and  consistent  e£fort  to  make  his  influence  beneficial  to  the  nation, 
would  amply  prove  him  to  have  been  earnest,  outspoken,  and  enlightened, 
in  performance  of  the  legislative  duties  of  his  brief  official  life.  But  he 
had,  at  the  same  time,  judicial  duties  to  perform ;  and  it  is  in  reference  to 
his  competency  to  these  that  detraction  has  been  busiest  against  his  fame. 
We  think  it  quite  probable  that  he  was  less  deeply  learned  in  the  techni- 
calities and  precedents  of  law  than  many  of  his  predecessors  had  been,  but 
he  was  a  master  of  its  principles,  and  he  made  up  by  prodigious  toil  and 
care  for  any  deficiencies.  He  gave,  moreover,  more  hours  in  the  day,  and 
more  days,  than  had  been  usual  to  the  court,  and  by  this  means,  and  by 
his  unequalled  quickness  and  activity  of  mind  together,  he  left  not  **  a  sin- 
gle appeal  unheard,  nor  one  letter  unanswered."  In  dispensing  the  exten- 
sive patronage  of  his  office,  he  had  the  rare  merit  of  doing  nothing  that  the 
malignancy  of  spite  could  found  a  censure  or  a  cavil  on,  whilst  he  left,  on 
quitting  power,  more  than  one  glad  and  grateful  home,  made  happy  by  his 
unexpected  kindness. 

Lord  Brougham  remained  in  office  little  more  than  four  years.  His 
subsequent  position  in  the  Upper  House  has  been  that  of  an  mdependent 
peer.  During  that  long  portion  of  the  intervening  time  in  which  his  activity 
in  Parliament  was  unabated,  there  was  sometimes  a  purpose  to  be  served 
by  representing  him  as  one  who  had  abandoned  and  opposed  his  former 
views,  and  had  been,  in  fact,  without  any  obvious  or  sufficient  motive, 
guilty  of  that  very  tergiversation  with  which  he  charged  Canning,  in  the 
memorable  scene  between  them  during  the  debate  on  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, in  1 823.  But  when  we  look  at  the  particulars  on  which  it  is  attempted 
to  substantiate  this  sweeping  charge,  they  are  found  to  be  contemptibly 
inadequate  to  any  such  design ;  the  facts  arrayed  against  him  shewing, 
not  that  he  has  proved  a  traitor  to  any  of  the  great  principles  of  liberty  and 
progress,  or  to  any  momentous  policy,  that  he  had  ever  advocated  earnestly 
in  earlier  years,  but  that  he  has  not  chosen  to  be  bound  by  the  shibboleth 
of  any  of  the  parties  in  the  state.  His  opposition  to  the  Whig  ministry 
under  Lord  Melbourne,  in  which  the  charge  originated,  began  reluctantly ; 
and,  as  he  himself  proclaimed,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  masterly  and  elo- 
quent defence,  wrung  from  him  by  an  imputation  of  the  kind  within  the 
House, — 
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"  Only  began,  as  every  man  in  the  country  know,  and  tm  those  danderoiu  assailantf 
alone  wilfully  forgot,  when  the  government  took  a  new  line  against  reform  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  other  reforms ;  and  when  on  that  and  on  their  extravagant  ci^l  list^  and 
their  Canada  Bills,  and  their  slave  question,  they  had  compelled  him  to  oppose  them,  if 
he  did  not  mean  to  abandon  all  his  most  sacred  and  most  constantly  avowed  principles 
and  feelings  upon  the  whole  policy  of  the  state.  These  things  were  quite  notoriouji— 
they  were  facts,  and  even  h^  dates,  which  at  once  dispelled  the  whcue  charges  mads 
by  wilful  fabrications  oat  of  doors,  and  at  length,  with  an  indiscretion  to  whudi  great 
wits  are  too  subject,  brought  forward  by  a  cabinet  minister  in  that  House.'' 

Since  his  emancipation  from  the  toils  of  office  in  1834,  his  Lordship  has 
engaged  in  a  career  of  literature  which,  at  any  previous  time,  must  hav^ 
been,  even  to  his  unexampled  industry,  impracticable.  It  is  true  that  th^ 
greater  portion  of  his  "  Discourse  of  Natural  Theology"  was  written  whilsft 
he  held  the  Great  Seal,  but,  amidst  the  cares  that  pressed  upon  him,  '*  it 
was  impossible  to  finish  the  work.*'  The  revision  and  conclusion  of  this 
philosophical  discourse  was  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  subsequent  leisure. 
The  edition  of  Paley's  treatise  on  the  same  subject,  with  scientific  notes 
and  illustrations,  in  the  preparation  of  which  Sir  Charles  Bell  was  his  col- 
league, and  the  "  Dialogues  on  Instinct,"  were  the  next  ripe  produce  of 
his  Lordship's  versatile  ability.  To  these  there  has  succeeded  a  considerable 
series  of  Lives  of  Philosophers,  Men  of  Letters,  and  Statesmen  of  the  time 
of  George  the  Third — a  collection  of  biographies,  full  of  interesting  infor^ 
mation,  and  richly  interspersed  with  criticisms  which,  themselves,  occa- 
sionally need  a  passing  word  of  comment.  To  the  consideration  of  some  of 
these  productions  we  hope  to  find  an  early  opportunity  of  returning. 

In  a  few  months  his  Lordship  will  have  entered  on  his  eightieth  year. 
Very  recently  he  has  gone  back  to  investigations  in  physical  science  like 
those  by  which  his  celebrity  in  youth  was  won.  As  the  memories  of  those 
studious  days  in  the  university  of  his  native  land,  and  of  the  intervening 
years  of  struggle  and  success  upon  the  busiest  of  the  world's  stages,  are 
recalled  to  him  in  his  sweet  Southern  home,  it  would  be  excusable  thou|^^ 
his  pulse  should  beat  quicklier,  and  his  cheek  flush  with  pride,  as  he  dwdls 
on  the  remembrance  of  the  labours  he  has  gone  through,  the  good  he  has 
accomplished,  and  the  high  example  he  has  given  to  the  world.  In  sncb  a 
retrospect  there  should  be  a  noble  and  sufficient  consolation  for  the  sorrows 
that  have  fallen  to  his  lot.  In  advanced  age,  the  bereavements  of  affection 
are  less  keenly  deplored,  as  we  look  forward  to  a  more  quickly  forthcoming^ 
reunion  with  the  departed  objects  of  our  care  and  love ; — and  all  the  lesser 
cares  and  troubles  of  his  long  life,  all  the  coldness  and  injustice,  and  calam- 
nious  misrepresentation  that  have  occurred  to  him  in  his  public  coarse,  how 
abundantly  have  they  been  counterbalanced  by  the  indefotigable  use  which 
it  has  been  permitted  to  him  to  make  of  his  great  natund  endowment^ 
either  by  himself  originating,  or  by  ably  seconding  others,  in  the  protecti6ii 
given  to  the  weak  agunst  the  strong,  in  the  freedom  won  for  our  colonial 
slaves,  in  the  amelioration  of  our  laws,  and  in  the  glorious  boon  of  knowledge, 
the  enlightener  to  myriads  of  our  fellow-men,  who,  bat  for  his  ceaseless, 
splendid  services,  would  have  been  doomed  to  linger  on  in  hopeless  Intel- 
lectual  darkness. 

(To  he  eonHnmed,) 
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It  is  not  often  that  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  ourselvet  in  the 
dilemma  so  tersely  implied  in  the  French  expression,  Vemharras  de  ricke9se$; 
a  predicament,  we  apprehend,  whether  in  the  intellectual  or  in  the  materiai 
world,  mpre  talked  of  than  experienced.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  we 
really  do  feel  somewhat  embarrassed,  when  called  upon  to  make  a  selection 
therefrom,  by  the  variety  and  profusion  of  literary  curiosities  which  these 
volumes — sparing  us  the  trouble  of  wading  through  the  ponderous  tomes 
of  Dalechamps,  Hardouin,  Saumaise,  and  Rezzonico,  or  of  examining  the 
more  recent  labours  of  Linnaeus  and  Cuvier — present  to  us.  Thanks  to  the 
unabated  enterprise  of  the  publisher,  the  pages  of  the  elder  Pliny,  as  ably 
translated  as  they  are  amply  illustrated,  are  here  at  last  made  available  for 
the  purely  English  reader.  In  them,  he  may  take  our  word  for  it,  he  will 
find  a  perfect  microcosm  of  ancient  lore :  to  our  minds,  too,  all  the  more 
interesting  from  the  fact,  that  much  of  it  is  presented  in  the  dubious  and 
uncertain  light  which  of  necessity  characterized  the  early  mom  of  European 
literature,  some  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Much  as  we  respect  the  memory  of  Philemon  Holland,  "  of  the  Citie  of 
Coventrie,  Doctor  in  Physicke/'  as,  like  good  antiquarians,  we  are  in  duty 
bound  to  do ;  much  as  we  relish  the  quaintness  of  his  language,  and  the 
unctuous  self-complacency  of  his  circuitous  paraphrases;  we  bid  a  cordial 
welcome  to  Pliny's  "Natural  History"  in  English  of  a  more  recent  date. 
We  think  it  high  time  that  this  work  should  be  presented  to  the  ordinary 
reader  in  language  which  he  cannot  fail  to  understand ;  and  agreeing  with 
Mr.  Riley  in  liis  prefatory  remark,  that  "  without  ample  illustration,  Pliny's 
volumes  would  want  much  of  the  interest  that  properly  belongs  to  them," 
we  look  upon  the  present  translation  as  all  the  more  valuable  from  the  fact 
of  its  being  elucidated  '*  by  all  that  has  been  a£forded  by  the  progress  of 
knowledge  and  modern  discovery  in  science  and  art."  We  are  unable. 
therefore,  to  join  in  the  complaint — if  any  such  complaint  there  be — that  by 
this  translation  old  Holland's  version  will,  except  as  a  bibliographical 
curiosity,  be  wholly  superseded. 

With  such  a  feast  of  good  things  set  before  us,  such  a  choice  of  intellec- 
tual viands  to  select  from,  and  with  an  appetite,  too,  to  relish  them,  we 
shall  make  it  as  little  our  business  to  enquire  what  kind  of  man  the  caterer 
was,  and  what  was  the  calibre  of  his  mind,  as  to  enter  upon  the  question 
whether  he  was  tall  of  stature  or  short,  whether  he  was  a  stout  man  or  a 
thin.  Granted  that  he  was  credulous  to  a  surprising  degree;  g^ranted  (if 
we  may  be  allowed  the  paradox)  that  he  was  at  once  both  sceptical  and 
superstitious ;  granted  that  he  entertained  very  singular  notions  on  the 
immortality  of  the  soul^,  man's  liability  to  disease,  and  his  eminently 
"  tearful  lot  ;*  granted  that,  though  in  the  main  an  Epicurean,  he  was 
perhaps  the  most  gloomy  Epicurean  that  ever  lived ;  granted  even  that  he 
was  little  more  than  an  industrious  compiler,  "  a  gatherer  of  other  men*s 
stuff,"  our  business  is,  at  present,  with  his  book  only — and  a  very  valuable 

*  *'The  Natural  Hi8torv  of  Plinv,  trantilatcd,  with  copious  Not««  and  lUostrMtioiis 
l).y  the  late  John  Boritoek,  M.D.,  F.K.S.,  aiid  H.  T.  Kiley,  Esq.,  B.A."  (Loudon :  Uemj 
(i.  IJohn.) 

b  *<  Munium  ambages;" — "  quiddities  about  the  Manes."  vii.  60. 
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book  it  is.  And,  indeed,  how  could  this  Encyclopaedia^  of  nearly  twenty 
centuries  ago  be  otherwise  than  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  those  who,  like 
ourselves,  take  an  interest  in  the  history  of  the  past  ?  seeing  that  it  is  the 
rci^ult  of  the  life-long  labours  of  a  man  who,  as  we  know  from  other 
sources**,  though  without  a  particle  of  Lord  Bacon's  genius,  rivalled  him 
in  his  thirst  for  every  kind  of  knowledge ;  who,  with  none  of  Burton's  mdc 
but  ready  wit,  or  of  his  skilfulness  in  artistic  arrangement,  was  his  equal  in 
laboriousness  and  undeviating  singleness  of  purpose ;  who,  though  without 
any  of  those  powers  of  analysis  that  so  eminently  characterized  Linnseus 
and  Buffbn,  was  still  an  indefatigable  observer  of,  and  enquirer  into,  the 
operations  of  Nature ;  and  who  at  last  boldly — aye,  almost  obstinately^ 
sought  his  doom,  a  martyr  to  his  unflinching  spirit  of  research.  Such  a 
man  as  this,  we  repeat, — with  the  whole,  too,  of  the  Grecian  literature,  un- 
mutilated  by  time,  at  his  command, — could  not  fail  to  produce  a  work  of 
surpassing  interest. 

With  six-and-thirty  ®  Books  before  us,  treating  more  or  less  of  perhaps 
every  subject  that  had  hitherto  engaged  the  attention  of  the  learned,  and 
with  something  to  recommend  it  in  each,  we  are  somewhat  at  a  loss,  with 
our  restricted  limits,  to  which  of  his  subjects  to  devote  our  earliest  notice. 
Seeing,  however,  that  the  mental  eyes  of  most  reflecting  men  are  just  now 
turned  towards  the  far  East,  with  these  "  signs  of  the  times"  for  our  guide, 
we  will  content  ourselves  for  the  present  with  an  examination,  by  the  light 
of  modern  discovery,  of  some  of  Pliny*s  more  prominent  passages  relative 
to  India — India  as  known  to  the  Romans  in  the  first  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  Our  enquiries,  too,  will  be  rendered  additionally  interesting  by 
the  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  vague  notices  of  the  western  parts 
of  India  in  the  History  of  Herodotus,  and  the  account  of  that  country  given 
by  Strabo  ^,  the  Indian  geography  of  Pliny  is  the  most  ancient  one  that  has 
come  down  to  us.  Our  review,  of  course,  will  not  be  permitted  to  extend 
beyond  the  pages  of  our  author,  and  we  shall  equally  avoid  all  reference  to 
the  earlier  work  of  Strabo,  and  to  the  later  labours  of  Arrian  and  Ptolemy. 

The  names  Indus  and  India,  it  is  generally  agreed,  are  derived  from 
Sindhu,  the  Sanscrit  appellation  of  the  river  Indus,  which,  in  the  plural 
form,  also  means  the  nations  who  dwelt  along  its  banks ;  a  derivation  to 
which  Pliny,  we  find,  bears  testimony,  (vi.  23) : — "  The  Indus  is  called  Smdia 
(Sindus,  or  Sinthus,  according  to  Salmasius,)  by  the  natives.*'  The  great 
divisions  of  India,  known  as  *'  India  within  tlie  Ganges"  and  "  India  beyond 
the  Ganges,"  it  should  be  remembered,  were  first  adopted  by  Ptolemy  the 
geographer,  a  century  after  the  time  of  Pliny. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  with  our  au^or  to  penetrate  to  the  interior 
of  India — by  which  term  we  mean,  in  its  widest  sense,  all  the  nations  that 
lay  to  the  south  of  the  range  of  Paropanisus,  the  Emodi  Montes,  and 
Imaiis,  (the  modern  Hindd-Kush,  Him&layas,  and  Haimava,)  and  between 
the  shores  of  the  Indus  and  the  Eastern  Ocean, — ^it  may  not  be  altoge^er 
irrelevant  to  observe  what  he  says  in  reference  to  the  regions  to  the  north 

<^  In  bk.  I  Pliny  says  that  he  has  compiled  his  work  in  imitation  of  the  Encydopndia 
of  the  Greeks. 

^  The  younger  Pliny  in  particular.  See  his  letters  to  Tadtns  the  historian,  iiL  6^ 
and  vi.  16. 

'  The  Hrst  Book  of  the  thirty -seven  is  only  a  prefatory  epistle  to  Titus  VegpasiaDq% 
with  a  list  of  his  subjects  and  authoritira. 

'  With  whose  work,  much  of  it  derived  from  the  same  sources,  Pliny  was  evident]j 
unacquainted. 
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of  those  mountBins ;  though,  if  we  expect  to  meet  with  say  diatinct  all 

to  the  Chinese  empire,  (as  indeed,  from  its  acknowledged  antiqnil; 
fairly  might,)  we  shall  find  ourselves  greatly  disappointed  : — 

"After  wc  have  pasied  tho  Caspinn  Sea,"  lie  tella  as  (vi.  20),  "and  the  Sci 
Ocean," — of  wbith  lie  conaiders  the  Caspian  to  lie  nothing  more  than  a  vart  1 
iiilet, — "  our  couno  tukes  an  easterly  direction,  Hiicli  being  the  turn  here  taken  1 
line  of  eonat.  The  first  portion  of  these  iihorei^  after  we  pun  the  Sevtbian  Pr 
tory  >,  is  totally  Diiiiihabitable.  owing  to  the  snow ;  and  the  rcjcionB  adjoining  k 
cultivated,  in  consequence  of  the  savage  state  of  the  nations  which  dwell  there. 
arc  the  abodes  of  the  Scythian  Aiithropophiigi,  wlio  feed  on  human  flesh.  Hcni 
tliat  all  BTonud  them  consists  of  vast  deserls,  inliabited  by  wild  beasts,  which  ai 
tiuually  lying  in  wait,  ready  to  fkll  upon  human  beings  u  savEtge  as  thcmselTC*." 

This  description,  so  far,  at  least,  as  it  bears  reference  to  the  inhosp 
of  the  climate  antJ  the  desert  tracts  of  country,  would  have  been  appl: 
to  the  north-east  parts  of  Siheria,  if  Pliny  had  had  any  idea  of  re 
situate  in  such  high  latitudes  :  bat,  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  havi 
his  impreEsioit  that  the  most  northerly  point:  of  Asia  terminated  r 
ahove  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Caspian  ;  and  from  tliat  point,  hi 
us,  the  shores  trended  away,  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  for  b  dit 
of  \,ST!}  miles.  On  leaving  these  bleak  and  nameless  ciimes,  the 
definite  point  that  he  reaohcs  is  a.  chain  of  mountains  which,  &cco 
to  him,  runs  up  to  Ihe  sea,  and  bears  the  name  of  Tabis;  an  appel 
in  which  some  geographers  have  rutlicr  fancifully  found  an  affinity 
the  name  of  nioderu  Tibet.     He  then  proceeds  : — 

"When  we  have  traversed  nearly  one-hnlfuf  the  coast  that  loilis  towards  the 
east,  we  at  last  And  it  oceuiihd  bv  inhahitanla.  Tlie  first  )>coplc  thatara  kno 
here  are  tho  Sores,  famous  for  the  wiml  Ihut  is  found  in  their  forests.  After  sti 
it  in  wa'er,  they  comb  off  a  white  down  thut  adheres  to  the  leaves;  and  then  ' 
feuiali's  of  onr  jiart  of  the  world  they  f;ive  the  twofold  task  of  unrHvelliHiC  tb>i 
tures,  and  of  weaving  the  thread*  afresli.  !So  inauiRild  is  the  labour,  and  so  dista 
the  refcions  which  are  Uius  runiiaekcd  to  supply  a  dress  thruugh  which  our  ladle 
In  public  display  their  charms." 

This  passage  has  caused  considerable  difficulty  to  the  learned ;  hi 
have  only  leisure  to  remark  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  here  gi 
mixed  description  of  silk  and  cotton,  both  of  them  products  of  the  1 
and  that  he  alludes  to  textures  reseuibling  the  Chinese  crapes  of  our 
the  warp  of  which  being  loosened,  perhaps,  after  their  arrival  in  the  We 
world,  they  were  worn  in  the  form  of  the  Coan  vestments,  or  game.  Mr.  1 
cites  a  passage  from  Lucan's  I'harsalia.  descriptive  of  the  dress  of  Cleoj 
(x.  141,)  which  certainly  appears  to  be  corroborative  of  this  view. 

"The  Sores,"  ho  continues, " are  of  inofTcnwve  manners,  but,  bearing  a  strong  i 
blancc  thcrrin  U>  all  savage  nations,  they  shnn  all  intereimrsc  with  the  rest  of 
kind,  and  await  the  approach  of  tliose  who  wish  to  traffic  witb  tlicm*." 

The  lutter  part  of  this  statement  marvellously  coincides  with  our  < 
rience  of  the  Chinese,  at  the  present  day  even  ;  though  as  to  their  in< 
siveness,  public  opinion,  whatever  it  may  have  been  in  Flinv's  time,  it 
now  rather  seriously  divided.  Serica,  as  described  by  Ptolemv,  one 
dred  years  later,  is  generally  admitted  to  be  identical  with  the  north-we 

'  A  locality  alt'^ther  unknown  :  in  all  prolwliilitj  it  was  purely  imaginary. 

'  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  in  vii.  2,  lie  ii]H->iks  of  a  people  in  the  lODthem 
of  India,  the  feet  of  whow  women  are  so  reniorkably  small,  that  they  are 
"StrutlmiKiiles,"  or  "s]mrrow-footed."  Kurelv  tliia  can  be  no  other  than  a  rrf 
-I r — 1 1.1.  .u  J.  -Hnpressed"  fee^  and  thai  bird-like,  ji 
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part  of  China,  and  the  adjacent  portions  of  Tibet  and  Chinese  Tartary ; 
its  capital.  Sera,  being  supposed  to  be  Singan,  on  the  Hoang-ho,  or  elte 
Pekin.  After  passing  the  Seres,  Pliny,  still  proceeding  in  a  south-easterly 
direction,  mentions  about  a  dozen  rivers,  peoples,  and  localities ;  not  one 
of  which,  so  far  as  we  can  find,  has  been  identified, — with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  the  promontory  of  Chryse,  a  name  by  which  the  headland  of 
Malacca  was  known  to  the  ancients ;  though  it  seems  somewhat  doubtful 
if  that  is  the  locality  here  meant. 

His  run,  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.,  of  1,875  (Roman)  miles  being  now  com- 
pleted, he  describes  the  coast  of  Asia  as  taking  a  bend,  and,  bounded  no 
longer  by  the  Eastern  Ocean,  running  in  a  southerly  direction  — -  south- 
westerly he  surely  must  have  meant — 2,475  miles.  At  this  bend,  too,  a 
locality  which  it  seems  altogether  impossible  to  identify,  the  Indian  or 
Southern  Ocean  begins.  Finding  himself  now  "  among  nations  as  to  which 
there  is  a  more  general  agreement  among  writers,''  he  interrupts  his  de- 
scription to  give  us  some  account  of  the  more  recent  sources  of  informatioii 
upon  India  :— 

"  In  this  country  (vi.  21)  there  are  nations  and  dties  quite  innumerable,  if  a  penon 
should  only  attempt  to  enumerate  them.  Not  only  has  it  heen  explored  hy  the  anns 
of  Alexander  the  Qreat  and  of  the  kings  who  sucHseeded  him,  hy  Selencus  and  Antio- 
chui4,  who  sailed  rovmd  even  to  the  Caspian  and  Hyrcanian  Sea,  [a  mistiUce,  bj  the  way^ 
baaed  probably  on  an  assertion  by  Patrocles,  in  his  geographical  work,  that  the  Cas« 
p^au  was  only  a  g^ulf  or  inlet  of  the  Septentrional  Ocean,]  and  by  Patrodes,  the  ad- 
miral of  their  fleet ;  but  it  has  been  treated  of  by  several  other  Greek  writers,  who 
resided  at  the  courts  of  Indian  kings — such  as  Megasthenes,  for  example,  and  Dionysias^ 
who  was  sent  thither  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  expressly  fbr  the  purpose ;  all  of  whom 
have  enlarged  upon  the  vast  resources  of  these  nations.  Still,  however,  there  is  no  pos-^ 
sibility  of  txeinsr  rigorously  exact,  so  different  are  the  accounts  given,  and  often  of  a  na- 
ture so  incredible.  The  followers  of  Alexander  have  stated  that  there  were  no  less 
than  5,000  cities  in  that  portion  of  India  which  they  vanquished  by  fbrce  of  arms; 
that  its  nations  were  eight*  in  number,  that  India  forms  one*third  of  the  whole  earth, 
and  that  its  populations  are  innumerable ;  a  thing  which  is  certainly  fiur  from  impro* 
bable,  seeing  that  the  Imiians  are  nearly  the  only  race  of  people  who  have  never  mi* 
grated  from  their  own  territories.  iVom  the  time  of  Father  Liber  [Bacchus]  to  that 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  kings  of  India  are  reckoned,  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  six  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-one  years  and  three 
months.  The  mountain  chains  of  Imaus,  of  Smodus,  of  Paropanisns,  and  of  Caacanis 
arc  all  connected,  the  one  with  the  other;  and  from  their  foot,  the  country  of  Inaia 
runs  down  in  the  form  of  a  vast  plain,  bearing  a  considerable  resembhmoe  to  that 
of  Egypt." 

Following  in  the  tracks  of  Alexander  and  Seleucua  Nicator,  through 
which  our  limited  space  precludes  the  possibility  of  our  cireomstantially 
accompanying  him,  he  makes  mention,  among  other  localities,  of  Alexandriji 
of  the  Arii,  founded  by  Alexander,  supposed  to  be  the  present  Herat; 
Alexandria  of  the  Cadrusi,  supposed  to  be  modem  Candaiiar ;  the  river 
Cophes,  probably  the  Kabul;  the  city  of  Peucolaitb,  the  Sanscrit  city 
Pushkaldvati s  Taxilla,  the  present  Attok,  according  to  D'Anville,  or  thQ 
ruined  city  of  Manikydla^  in  the  north  of  the  Punjab,  according  to  Bumes ; 
the  river  Hydaspes,  or  Jhelum ;  the  Hypasis,  or  Sutlej,  the  extreme  limit, 
he  tells  us,  of  the  expedition  of  Alexander ;  the  river  Jomanes,  or  Jumna ; 
Calinipaxa,  thought  to  be  the  modem  Kanouge,  on  the  Granges ;  and 
Falibothra,  generally  identified  with  the  present  Pdtaliputra,  or  Fktna, 
though  D'Anville  considers  it  to  be  Allahabad,  and  Welford  and  Wahl  are 
inclined  to  think  it  the  same  as  Radjeurah,  formerly  called  Balipoutra,  or 
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Bengala:  Palibothra,  it  is  supposed,  was  the  extreme  limit  reached  by 
Seleucus,  in  his  war  with  Sandrocottus,  or  Chandragupta.  After  obaerring 
that  the  range  of  Imaiis  is  so  called  from  a  native  word  signifying  '*  aiiowV' 
— the  Sanscrit  name  Mmavat,  it  is  well  known,  really  having  that  mean- 
ing— he  proceeds  to  enumerate  several  nations  in  the  interior  of  India, 
none  of  which,  we  believe,  have  been  identified ;  and,  among  them,  a  peo> 
pie  called  the  Brachmana),  a  name  given  probably  to  nameroaa  tribes,  from 
the  prevalence  among  them  of  the  Brahmins,  or  priestly  caste.  He  then 
speaks  of  the  Maccocalingoe,  a  branch  probably  of  the  CalingSB ;  the  rivor 
Cainas, ''  which  flows  into  the  Ganges,"  the  Cane,  it  is  supposed,  which  ia 
reality  flows  into  the  Jumna ;  and  the  nation  of  the  Calingao  near  the  tea- 
shore,  the  people,  it  is  thought,  of  modern  Galingapatam. 

Having  now  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  he  resumes  (vi.  22)  the 
description  from  which  he  digressed  at  the  close  of  chapter  20 ;  and  pro- 
ceeds, on  the  erroneous  supposition  that  the  Gang^  lies  greatly  to  the 
north  of  the  Indus,  to  trace  the  sea-line  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to* 
wards  the  island  of  Taprobane,  modern  Ceylon,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Indus. 
He  remarks,  and  with  great  correctness,  that  some  writers  have  stated  thit 
the  Ganges,  Hke  the  Nile,  takes  its  rise  from  unknown  sources ;  for  it  wss 
not  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  that  it  was  satisfactorily  as- 
certained that  the  Ganges  is  the  result  of  the  confluence  of  three  separate 
streams,  the  Ghannavi,  the  Bhagirathi  and  the  Alakananda.  Among  the 
"  nineteen  confluents  of  the  Ganges,"  he  mentions  the  Condochates,  pro- 
bably the  modern  Gandaki,  or  Gunduk ;  the  Cosoagus,  supposed  to  be  the 
Cosi,  or  Coravaha ;  and  the  rivers  Erannoboas  and  Sonus,  under  which 
two  names  but  one  river,  the  modern  Soane,  by  its  poetical  appellation 
Ilyranyavalias,  is  probably  meant.  The  last  nation  situate  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  he  says,  is  that  of  the  Gangarides  Calingse,  whose  royal  city 
was  called  Protalis — or,  according  to  some  readings,  Parthalis-^in  the 
vicinity,  not  improbably,  of  modern  Calcutta.  These  CalingSB  were,  pro* 
bably,  a  kindred  race  with  the  Calingcc  and  Maccocalingse  already  men* 
tioned,  and  the  people  of  Modogalinga,  a  large  island  in  the  Ganges,  also 
mentioned  by  our  author : — 

"The  King  of  the  Gangaridos  Calingw  haA  60,000  foot -soldiers,  1,000  horw^  siid  700 
elepbantH,  always  ca])ariHoncd  for  battle,  llie  people  of  the  more  dviliied  nationft  of 
India  are  divided  into  se\'eral  clauses.  One  of  these  classes  [or  castes]  tilb  the  earth, 
another  attcndu  to  military  afiUirs;  others,  ngain,  are  occupied  in  mercantile  pamits; 
while  the  wim.'st  and  the  most  wealthy  among  them  have  tlie  management  of  toe  afliiiifl 
of  state,  act  as  judges,  and  give  counsel  to  the  king.  The  fifth  class,  entirely  doroting 
themselves  to  the  ])ursuit  of  wisdom,  which  in  these  countries  is  idmost  held  in  the 
same  veneratitm  as  religion,  always  end  their  life  by  a  voluntary  death  on  the  lighted 
pile.  In  addition  to  these,  there  is  a  class  in  a  half-saYHge  state,  and  doofined  to  cod* 
less  labour ;  by  means  of  thtar  exertions,  all  the  clasHCS  previously  mentioned  an  nf- 
ported.  It  is  their  duty  to  hunt  the  elephant,  and  to  tame  him  when  ci^itared :  Car  H 
is  by  the  aid  of  these  animtils  tliat  they  plough ;  by  these  animals  thej  are  oonveycd 
from  place  to  place ;  these  in  csi>ecial  they  look  ui)on  as  constituting  their  flocka  sad 
herds;  and  it  is  by  their  aid  that  they  wage  war,  and  fight  in  defence  of  tMr 
territories." 

This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  passages  in  Pliny ;  both  m 
testifying  to  the  general  correctness  (for  the  period  at  which  he  wrote)  of 
his  Indian  information,  and  the  venerable  antiquity  and  singular  durability 
of  the  institutions  of  that  country.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that, 
exclusively  of  the  Pariahs,  who  do  not  seem  to  be  mentioned  by  any  of  the 
ancient  geographers,  modern  writers  on  India  speak  oi  four  castes  only: 
4 
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the  Vaisya,  including  the  hosbandmen  and  merchants ;  the  Brahmins,  in- 
cluding the  priesthood,  the  statesmen,  the  judges,  and  the  magistracy;  the 
Kshatriya,  or  military  class,  to  which  the  sovereigpi  belong^;  and  the 
Sudra,  constituting  the  menial  or  servant-class.  It  is  by  no  means  impro* 
bable,  from  the  disparaging  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  last  class,  that 
Pliny  includes  the  Pariahs  or  outcasts  therein.  In  modem  times,  it  is  the 
Vaisya  class,  and  not  the  Sudra,  that  hunts  the  elephant.  Whether  the 
Brahmins,  even  so  early  as  Pliny's  day,  universally  practised  self-immola* 
tion  by  fire,  may  reasonably  be  doubted ;  he  may  very  possibly  have  been 
led  to  form  this  belief  from  the  voluntary  death  of  the  G^mnosophist 
Calanus,  on  the  lighted  pile,  in  presence  of  Alexander  and  his  army. 

Beyond  the  Ganges,  he  mentions  a  considerable  number  of  nations,  none 
of  which,  owing  equally  to  lapse  of  time  and  the  corrupt  state  in  which  the 
names  have  come  down  to  us,  appear  to  have  been  identified ;  with  the  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  of  the  Thalutse,  a  people  with  50,000  foot-soldiers,  4,000 
horse,  and  400  armed  elephants,  whom  M.  Ansart  is  inclined  to  look  upon 
as  the  people  of  modern  Arracan ;  and  of  the  Andars,  a  still  more  power* 
ful  nation,  dwelling  in  numerous  villages  and  thirty  cities,  fortified  with 
walls  and  towers,  with  an  army  of  100,000  foot,  2,000  horse,  and  1,000 
elephants ;  in  Ansart*s  opinion,  the  people  of  Pegu :— > 


"  The  country  of  the  Darde  [the  DandrsB,  poanbly,  of  Ptolemy]  ii  most  productive  of 
gold,  that  of  the  Sets  of  nlver.  Bat  more  fkmoiis  and  more  powerM  than  my  natioii, 
not  only  in  these  regions,  bat  throoghont  almost  the  whde  of  India,  are  the  Pnudi* 
who  dwell  in  a  city  of  vfist  extent  and  of  remarkable  opolanoe,  called  Fklibothra.  llieae 
people  keep  on  daily  pay,  in  their  king's  service,  an  army  of  000,000  foot,  80,000  hone, 
and  9  000  elephants,  from  which  we  may  form  a  ooiyectore  as  to  the  vast  extent  of 
their  resources." 

The  Prasii  here  mentioned  are  thought  to  be  the  race  of  people  men- 
tioned in  the  ancient  Sanscrit  books  as  the  **  Pragii"  or  Eastern  Empire ; 
while  the  Grangarides  of  Pliny  probably  are  the  nation  there  spoken  of  as 
the  "  Crandaressa,  or  kingdom  of  the  Ganges.*'  The  city  of  Methora,  men- 
tioned  by  Pliny,  is  identified  by  Ansart  with  the  modem  town  of  Muttra, 
upon  the  Jumna,  to  the  north-west  of  Agra :— • 

"  In  the  regions  which  lie  to  the  soath  of  the  Ganges,^  he  proeeeds  to  wuj,  *'the 
people  are  tinted  by  the  heat  of  the  son,  so  much  so  as  to  be  qmte  ooloared,  bat  yet 
not  burnt  black,  like  the  Ethiopians.  Hie  nearer  thej  approadi  the  IndiM^  the  deeper 
thoir  colour — a  proof  of  the  heat  of  the  dimate." 

We  are  not  in  a  position  to  speak  with  certainty  on  the  pmnt,  bat  it  is  not 
improbable  that  this  assertion  is  solely  based  on  his  erroneous  notion  that 
the  countries  of  the  Indus  lay  much  to  the  sooth  of  the  Ganges. 

Among  other  nations  and  localities  incidentally  mentioned  by  onr  author 
(vi.  23),  few  of  which  can  now  be  recognised,  we  find  Mount  Maleus,  the 
Western  Ghauts,  according  to  M.  Parisot,  and  the  name  of  which,  in  his 
opinion,  still  survives  in  the  word  Malabar  ^  ;  the  Promontory  of  the  Ca- 
lingi,  or  probably  Calingse,  and  the  town  of  Dandaguda,  in  the  vicinity,  it 
is  thought,  of  modem  Calingapatam ;  the  Promontory  of  Perimula,  **  the 
most  celebrated  mart  in  all  India,"  in  the  vicinity,  perhaps,  of  modem  Calicut 
or  Cananore  ;  the  Cesi,  identical,  it  has  been  suggested,  with  the  modem 
Sikhs ;  and  the  Asmagi,  "  whose  territory  is  infested  with  tigers,*'  the  peo* 
pie,  it  is  thought,  of  modem  Ajmere. 

^  In  vii.  2,  we  find  a  nation  of  Indi%  with  manv  fkbaloos  partienlars,  mentioned  as 
the  Choromands.  It  is  worth  enqidsy  whether  uidr  name  does  not  stfll  survive  in 
the  correspondlngmame  of  the  opporita  eosjt,  CbrMMMM. 
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Tracing  the  aea-line  from  the  Froinontoiy  of  the  Celingi  to  Patslc 
PoCala,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  he  mentioDB  a.  number  of  nationi 
unknown  ;  among  whom  are  the  Morontes,  a  free  people,  independi 
all  kings  -,  the  Nareie.  bounded  by  Capitaha,  the  most  lofty  of  all  th 
dian  peaks,  on  the  other  side  of  wliich  are  extensive  mjoea  of  goli 
silver  ;  the  Oratse,  whose  king  possessed  only  ten  elephant*,  but  a 
armv  nf  foot ;  the  SunratHratie,  who  had  no  elephants,  hut  depended 
on  their  horse  and  foot ;  and  the  Horacx,  who  inhabited  a  fine  city,  foi 
by  trenches  cut  in  the  marslies,  and  which  it  was  impossible  to  app 
except  by  the  bridge,  as  the  water  in  the  trenches  naa  full  of  croc( 
"an  animal  most  insatiate  for  human  fle^h."  In  their  territory  was  ar 
great  city,  Automula  by  name,  a  celebrated  mart,  situate  on  the  sea-i 
and  lying  at  the  confluence  of  five  rivers : — 

"After  these,  we  come  to  the  nation  of  the  Panil»,  the  only  one  thniiifch< 
India  that  is  ruled  by  women.  It  is  naid  that  Hercules  hud  but  one  child  of  the 
8CI,  for  which  reiwon  she  wrh  Iiik  eKpeciikl  fsvoiirite,  and  he  bestowed  apon  h 
principal  one  of  thcfle  kingiloms.  The  sovprcicni  who  derive  their  ori^n  from  i 
male  rule  over  300  towtis,  nud  have  an  array  of  150,000  fuot,  and  500  elephauta. 

Of  this  female  monarchy  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  further  parti 
have  come  down  to  us. 

Having  now  noticed  hia  more  interesting  particulars  relative  t 
countries  on  the  mainland,  and  making  a  passing  reference  only  to  hii 
lion  of  the  islands  of  Chryse  and  Argyre,  with  their  supposed  soils  ol 
and  eilvcr,  considered  by  Ansai  t  to  be  the  Iiuccadives,  and  of  the 
Bibraga,  probably  the  modern  Chilney  lele,  we  come  to  the  most  val 
portion,  perhaps,  of  Pliny's  geographical  labours;  hia  deBCriptiDn 
earliest  on  record,  so  far  as  the  Western  world  ia  concerned — of  the  i 
of  Taprobane,  modern  Ceylon  ;  the  more  remarkable  portions  of  wliii 
far  as  our  limits  will  permit,  we  will  make  no  apology  for  presentuig  I 

"  Tajirobane  (vii.  2-1),  under  the  name  of  the  '  land  of  the  Anticlitfaoncs'  i 
podea],  WHS  \tin%  louknl  upon  as  another  world  ;  the  agi'  and  the  aiinii  of  Atei 
the  Orcnt  were  the  finit  to  pve  witirfBctory  proof  that  it  ta  an  iiihind.  Kratoai 
stntm  that  there  are  no  dtii-s  in  this  inland,  but  ville^en  to  the  number  of  70 
wa<  in  I'oniicr  timea  aajipoacd  to  he  twenty  days'  sail  from  the  country  of  the  '. 
but  ill  later  times,  whercax  tlie  navigntion  vas  tbrmerly  confined  to  veoels  ennstrui 
pupynis.  with  thu  tiickle  peculiar  to  the  Nile,  the diatancc  bai  bieii  estimated  at  m 
thiiii  Beveti  iIbjh'  nail',  in  reference  to  the  Sliced  which  can  be  attained  by  vewelii 
coiistmctitm.  The  Hca  that  lies  iMtwcciT  the  island  and  the  meinUnd  is  full  nf  *)ii 
not  more  than  six  jiaees  in  depth  j  but  in  certain  channels  it  is  of  such  extra  .n 
depth,  tliat  no  anchor  haa  ever  found  a  hrittom.  For  this  reawni  it  ia  that  the  i 
are  nniHlnicted  with  prows  at  either  end,  so  that  there  may  be  no  nceeMity  for  ti 
while  iiaviffitintt  these  channels,  which  are  eitrcmely  nRrrow,  The  tonnase  W 
TCSBcla  is  8,000  amphone.  In  travenung  their  scua,  the  people  of  Taprolikne  t 
obscrrutionB  of  the  stars,  and  iudeeil  the  (ireater  Bear  is  not  rluhle  to  then 
they  carry  birds  out  to  sea,  whicli  they  let  go  from  time  to  Uaie,  and  ao  fuUui 
toiira?  a»  they  moke  for  the  Lind. 

"  TIius  iniich  we  learn  frimi  the  ancient  writers  :  it  has  fallen  to  our  lot  bowe 
obtain  a  sfill  more  accnrate  knowledge  of  tlicse  people ;  for  during  the  rei^^ 
£m)ii>ror  (lauilios,  on  euilwsay  i^ame  even  frnni  this  distant  island  to  Rome.  T 
cninHtnnces  andi<r  wliieh  tliis  look  ]>lacc  were  as  follow  :  Anniui  Plocamus  had  I 
fVom  the  treasury  the  revenues  orisiiiit  from  the  Red  Sea.  A  certain  frmdman 
while  sailing  nmnd  Ambia,  was  carried  away  by  a  gale  from  the  north  beyoi 
const  of  Caniiania.     In  the  cunrsc  of  flfteen  days  lie  had  drifted  to  Hipparoa,  n  ] 
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Taprobane,  where  he  was  most  kindly  and  hospitably  received  by  the  king ;  and  having, 
after  A  study  of  six  months,  become  well  acquainted  with  the  langunge,  was  enabled  to 
answer  all  his  enquiries  relative  to  the  Romans  and  their  emperor.  But  of  all  that  he 
heard,  the  king  was  more  particularly  struck  with  surprise  at  our  ri^d  notions  of  jus- 
tice, on  ascertaining  tliat  among  the  money  found  on  the  captive,  the  denarii  were  all 
of  equal  weight,  although  the  different  figures  on  them  plainly  shewed  that  they  bad 
been  struck  in  the  reigns  of  several  emperors.  By  this  circumstance  in  especial,  the 
king  was  prompted  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  accordingly  sent  to  Rome 
an  embassy,  consisting  of  fom*  persons,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Rachias". 

**  From  these  persons  we  learned  that  in  Taprobane  there  are  500  towns,  and  that 
there  is  a  harbour  which  lies  facing  the  south,  and  adjo'ning  the  city  of  Palsesimundus", 
the  most  famous  city  in  the  isle,  the  king's  place  of  residence,  and  containing  a  popula- 
tion uf  200,CXX).  They  also  informed  us  that  in  the  interior  there  is  a  lake  called  Me- 
gisba,  375  miles  in  circumference,  and  cont^ning  islands  which  are  fertile,  though  for 
piisturngc  only.  We  learned  also  that  the  nearest  point  of  the  Indian  coast  is  a  pro- 
montory kno^vn  as  Coliacum**,  distant  firom  the  island  four  dnys*  sail,  and  that  midway 
between  them  lies  the  Island  of  the  Sun.  They  stated  also  that  those  seas  are  of  a  deep 
green  tint;  besides  which,  there  are  numerous  trees p  growing  at  the  bottom, — so  much 
so,  that  the  rudders  of  the  vessels  frequently  break  off  portions  of  their  foliage.  They 
were  much  astonished  at  the  constellations  which  arc  visible  to  us,  the  Greater  Bear 
and  the  Pleiades,  as  though  they  liad  now  beheld  a  new  expanse  of  the  heavens ;  and 
they  declared  tliat  in  their  country  the  moon  can  only  be  seen  above  the  horizon  from 
the  eighth  to  its  sixteenth  dayi.  They  also  informed  us,  that  beyond  the  Emodian 
niuuntuins  they  look  towards  the  Serse,  whose  acquaintance  they  had  also  made  in  the 
pursuits  of  commerce;  that  the  father  of  Rachias  had  frequently  visited  their  country, 
and  that  the  Sene'  always  came  to  meet  them  on  their  arrival.  These  people,  they 
said,  exceeded  the  ordinary  human  height,  had  flaxen  hfur  and  blue  eyes,  and  made  an 
uncouth  sort  of  noise  by  way  of  talking,  having  no  language  of  their  own  for  the  pur- 
pose of  communicating  their  thoughts.  The  merchandize  on  sale  was  left  by  them  upon 
the  opposite  l)ank  of  a  river  on  their  coast,  and  it  was  then  removed  by  the  natives,  if 
they  thought  proper  to  deal  on  terms  of  exchange. 

"  Gold  and  silver  are  held  in  esteem  even  there.  They  have  a  marble  which  resem- 
bles tortoise-shell  in  appearance ;  this,  as  well  as  their  i)earls  and  precious  stones,  is 
highly  viUued ;  all  our  luxuries,  in  fact,  those  even  of  the  most  exquisite  nature,  are 
there  ciirried  to  the  very  liighcst  pitch.  In  this  island  no  slavery  exists ;  they  do  not 
l)rolong  their  sleep  to  day -break,  nor  indeed  during  any  part  of  the  day ;  their  buildings 
are  only  of  a  moderate  height;  the  price  of  corn  is  always  the  same;  they  have  no 
courts  of  law,  and  no  litigation.  Hercules  is  the  deity  whom  they  worship,  and  their 
king  is  chosen  by  the  people, — an  aged  man  always,  distinguished  for  his  mild  and 
clement  disposition,  and  without  children.  If,  after  he  has  been  elected  king,  he  hap- 
pens to  become  the  father  of  children,  his  abdication  is  the  consequence  :  this  is  done 
tliat  thi>re  may  be  no  danger  of  the  sovereign  power  becoming  hereditary.  Thirty  ad- 
visors are  provide<l  for  him  by  the  people,  and  it  is  only  by  the  advice  of  the  m^ority 
of  tliem  that  any  man  is  condemned  to  capital  punishment.  Even  then,  the  person  so 
condemned  has  a  right  of  appealing  to  the  people;  in  which  case  a  jury  of  seventy  per* 

•"  M.  Parisot  suggests  that  the  word  "Radijah,"  or  "Rajah,"  denoting  the  rank 
which  he  held,  may  have  been  mistaken  by  PUny  for  his  name. 

°  i'toleniy  speaks  of  the  ancient  name  of  the  island  as  "  Simnndi,"  or  "  Palscdmnndi,** 
but  makes  no  mention  of  this  city.  It  is  possible  that  the  word  Pali,  denoting  one  of 
the  Pracrit  dialects  of  the  Sanscrit,  introduced  by  the  Buddhists  from  the  continent* 
may  enter  into  the  composition  of  this  name. 

°  Oape  Ramanan  (.*or,  probably ;  in  which  case,  the  Island  of  the  Snn  would  be  that 
called  Rameseruni,  or  else  the  adjoining  one  called  Manaar. 

P  Coral  reefs,  probably. 

1  Hiis  statement,  as  well  as  that  relative  to  the  Pleiades,  originated  probably  in 
a  niisa])j)rehension  of  their  language  by  the  Romans. 

■*  y[.  (fosselin  is  of  opinion  that  the  name  of  these  ancient  Sere  may  still  be  traced 
in  tliat  of  Seringapatam,  and  of  the  city  of  Seringam,  on  the  river  Godaveri.  It  is 
very  possible  that,  from  the  close  simiLirity  of  the  names,  an  account  of  the  Seres,  the 
siqtposed  Chinesi>,  and  of  their  then  mode  of  trading,  may  have  been  inadvertently 
inc()rpr>rate<l  here  with  that  of  the  Sonp,  an  Indian  race.  The  Emodi  here  mentioned 
cannot  possibly  l)ear  reference  to  the  Himalayas,  distant  more  than  2,000  miles.  The 
moimtaiiis  on  the  verge  of  the  plains  of  the  Camatic  are  probably  referred  to. 
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sons  is  app  )intcd.  Should  these  acquit  the  accused,  the  thirty  coniuellots  are  noloBgw 
held  in  any  estimation,  but  are  visited  with  the  greatest  disgrace.  The  king  wean  the 
costume  of  P.ither  Liber  •,  while  the  rest  of  the  people  dress  like  the  natives  of  Arabia. 
If  found  guilty  of  any  offence,  he  is  condemned  to  death ;  but  no  one  akje  him ;  all 
turn  their  backs  upon  him,  and  refhse  to  hold  any  communication,  or  eren  diaoonne, 
with  liim.  Their  festivals  are  celebrated  with  the  chase,  the  most  valued  spotte  bring 
the  pursuit  of  the  tiger  and  the  elephant.  The  lands  are  cart-fully  tilled ;  the  vine  ia 
not  cultivated  there,  but  of  other  fruits  there  is  great  abundance.  They  take  gicafe 
delight  in  fishing,  and  especially  in  catching  turtles,  beneath  the  sheila  of  which  whole 
families  find  an  abode,  of  such  vast  size  are  they  to  be  found.  These  people  look  upon 
a  hundred  years  as  a  comparatively  short  life.  Thus  moch  have  we  learned  respectiBg 
Taprobane." 

Taprobane  being  a  comparatively  uncivilized  country,  Rachias.  in  all 

probability,  owed  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  chief  ambassador  lest  to 

family  interest  than  to  his  superior  intelligence.     If  such  was  the  case,  it  is 

equally  probable  that  he  *'  had  his  eyes  about  him"  during  his  sojourn  at 

Rome,  and  profitably  employed  his  leisure  moments  in  making  a  note  of 

what  he  saw  and  heard ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  what  he  fancied  he  heard. 

On  his  return  to  his  fellow-countrymen, — for  we  see  no  reason  to  suppose 

that  he  did  not  return ;  and,  indeed,  Roman  pride  would  most  likely  take 

care  to  see  him  safe  back  again, — are  we  to  picture  him  to  the  mind's  eye, 

like  Omai — 

"  Straying  on  the  beach. 
And  asking  of  the  surge  that  Iwth'd  his  foot, 
K  ever  it  hsA  wash'd  the  Italian  shores  ?" 

We  should,  probably,  be  mistaken  if  we  did  ;  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  his 
non-acquaintance  with  the  nautical  possibility  of  *'  rounding  the  Cape," 
would  be  formidable  impediments  in  the  way  of  his  indulging  in  any  such 
sentimentality.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  Rachias  manfully  set  to  work, 
copied  out  his  notes,  duly  made  his  report,  and  placed  the  written  results 
of  his  mission  among  the  national  archives  of  Taprobane.  The  Pali,  San« 
scrit,  and  Tamul  literature  of  Ceylon  is  eminently  rich  in  records  of  a  re- 
mote antiquity  ;  but  nothing,  so  far  as  we  can  gather,  relative  to  Rachias, 
or  his  Roman  embassy,  has  hitherto  been  found  in  the  early  history  of  that 
country.  How  pleasing  the  surprise  to  the  antiquarian  world,  were  the 
'*  Roman  Joumsd  of  the  most  august  Ambassador  Rachias"  to  come  to 
light !  What  a  striking  picture  would  it  present  to  us  of  the  glories,  the 
splendours,  and  the  hideous  deformities  of  imperial  Rome,  as  seen  through 
the  medium  of  an  Oriental  eye.  Not  the  least  attractive  figure  on  his  can- 
vas, and  in  delightful  contrast  with  the  timid  Claudius,  the  profligate  Mes> 
salina, — if,  indeed,  she  had  not,  ere  then,  received  the  well-merited  reward 
of  her  crimes, — and  the  treacherous  and  ever-intriguing  Narcissus,  would 
be  the  ea<rer  and  enquiring  naturalist,  fresh  from  his  researches  at  the 
sources  of  the  Danube  and  on  the  Belg^c  shores,  hanging  on  the  stranger's 
lips ,  and  ever  on  the  alert,  stylus  and  tablets  in  hand,  to  make  a  note  of  all 
that  was  most  recent,  most  novel,  and  most  marvellous,  from  the  land  of 
the  mom.  This,  of  course,  is  mere  speculation  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable, if  the  visit  of  Rachias  took  place  in  the  closing  years  of  Claudius, 
that  Pliny  had  an  opportunity  of  personal  converse  with  him ;  for  at  that 
period,  we  know,  he  was  practising  as  an  advocate  at  Rome. 

We  learn  from  other  sources  that  there  had  previously  been  emhassies 
from  the  Indian  continent  to  the  court  of  Augustus,  despatched  by  poten- 
tates whom,  under  their  Hellenized  names  of  Porus  and  Pandion,  we  can  no 

*  A  long  robe,  probably,  with  a  train. 
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longer  identify.  The  mission  of  Rachias,  however,  (in  spite  of  Bohlen's 
doubt  whether  in  reality  there  ever  was  such  an  embassy,)  was  probably 
not  without  its  own  peculiar  results.  The  exigencies  of  an  insatiate  luxury 
would  be  sure  to  be  increased  thereby ;  commercial  enterprise  would  re- 
ceive an  additional  stimulus  from  these  new  discoveries ;  and  many  a  specu* 
lation,  no  doubt,  would  be  based  upon  the  report  of  Plocamus  and  his 
freedroan,  having  in  view  the  costly  products  of  Taprobane — her  pearls,  her 
emeralds,  her  chalcedonies,  and  her  rubies.  No  memorials  of  this  early  inter- 
communication of  Ceylon  with  the  Western  world,  so  far  as  we  are  aware  of, 
are  now  known  to  exist ;  but  in  the  days  of  Arrian  and  Ptolemy,  sixty  to  a 
hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Pliny,  the  Romans,  we  find,  had  become 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  coast  of  India ;  in  some  parts  of  which— 
Coimbatore,  for  example,  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  ancient  Carura^ 
large  numbers  of  Roman  coins  have  of  late  years  been  found.  Indeed,  we 
learn  from  Pliny  himself,  (vi.  26,)  that  at  the  period  of  the  publication  of 
his  history,  from  twenty  to  thirty  years,  probably,  after  the  visit  of  Rachias, 
in  no  year  did  India  drain  the  Roman  Empire  of  less  than  550  *  millions 
of  sesterces,  giving  back  her  own  wares  in  exchange ;  which,  according  to 
him,  were  sold  in  the  Western  world  at  fully  one  hundred  times  their  prime 
cost.  It  is  most  likely,  however,  that  at  this  early  period  few  natives  of 
Italy  were  personally  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade ;  the  merchants  of  Alex 
andria,  probably,  keeping  it  in  their  own  hands  as  much  as  possible. 

In  these  days  of  steam  and  electricity,  when,  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
merce  and  intercommunication,  time  and  all  perils  by  land  or  by  water  are 
equally  set  at  defiance,  we.  cannot,  perhaps,  more  appropriately  conclude 
our  notice  of  Pliny's  India  than  with  his  account  of  the  "  Overland  route/' 
in  the  days  of  the  Roman  emperors, — or,  in  other  words,  neariy  two  thou- 
sand  years  ago. 

After  describing  (vi.  26)  the  voyage  from  Juliopolis,  near  Alexandria,  in 
Egypt,  as  far  as  Coptos,  the  modem  Kouft,  or  Keft,  he  informs  ns  that  the 
rest  of  the  journey,  to  Berenice^  on  the  Red  Sea,  distant  from  Coptos  257 
miles,  was  performed  by  camel,  the  traveller  halting  at  seven  stations  on 
the  road,  with  Hydreumata,  watering-placet  or  caravansaries,  for  his  ac- 
commodation ;  traces  of  several  of  which,  by  the  way,  were  discovered  by 
Belzoni  in  his  Egyptian  researches.     He  then  proceeds  to  say : — 

*<  Passengers  arrive  in  about  thirty  days  at  Ooelis'  in  Arabia,  or  ebe  at  Osiie';-in  -ths 
region  which  bears  frankinoense.  To  those  who  are  boond  fbr  India,  Ooelit  is  tiie  best 
place  for  embarkation.  If  the  wind  called  Hippalus'  happeni  to  be  Uowing^  it  is  pos- 
sible to  arrive  in  forty  days  at  the  nearest  mart  of  In^Ua,  Moziris*  by  name,  ftii^ 
however,  is  not  a  very  desirable  place  for  disembarkation,  on  account  of  the  pirates 
which  freqaent  its  vicinity,  where  they  occupy  a  place  called  Nltrias^ ;  nor,  in  Ihet,  If 
it  very  rich  in  articles  of  merchandise.  Besides,  the  roadstead  for  shipping  is  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  shore,  and  the  cargoes  have  to  be  conveyed  in  boats^  either 
for  loacUng  or  discharging.  At  the  moment  that  I  am  writing  these  pages,  the  name 
of  the  king  of  this  pl^  is  Ccslobothras.    Another  port,  and  a  much  more  oonvenient 

*  This  would  make  £4^296375  of  our  money.  The  reading,  however,  is  eztremel^ 
doubtful. 

*"  Situate  on  the  Sinus  Immundns,  the  modem  Foul  Bay.  Some  few  traces  of  its 
ruins  still  exist. 

*  Now  GehU,  an  emporium  at  the  south-west  pdnt  of  Aralna  Felix. 

y  In  the  country  of  the  Adramite,  modem  Hadramaot.  It  is  identiiled  hj  XyAnviQs 
with  the  rains  near  Cava  Canim  Bay,  on  the  ioath  coast  of  Arabia. 
'  Or  Favonius,  the  south-west  monsoon. 

*  Supposed  to  be  the  modem  Biangalore. 

^  Or  Nitne;  in  the  vkanity,  prdbablj,  of  modem  Qoa. 
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one,  is  that  which  lies  in  the  territory  of  the  people  CHlled  Nea«yn^*,  Banoe  by  nama 
Here  king  Pandion**  used  to  reign,  dwelling  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  mart^ 
in  the  interior,  at  a  city  known  as  Modiera.  The  district  from  which  pepper  is  carried 
down  to  Barace  in  boats  hollowed  out  of  a  single  tree,  is  known  as  Cottonara*.  None 
of  these  names  of  nations,  ports,  and  cities  are  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  former  writers', 
from  which  circinnstance  it  would  appear  that  the  localities  have  since  changed  their 
names.  Travelh-rs  set  sail  from  India,  on  their  return  to  Europe,  at  the  bc^ginImlg  of 
the  Egyptian  month  Tybis,  which  is  our  December,  or,  at  all  events,  before  the  nxth 
day  of  the  Egyptian  month  Mcchir,  the  same  as  our  ides'  of  January ; — if  they  do  thi^ 
they  can  go  and  return  in  one  year.  They  set  sail  from  India  with  a  south-east  wiiid\ 
and  ui)on  entering  the  Red  Sea  catch  the  south-west  or  south." 

And  here  our  limits  remind  us  that  we  must  pause  for  the  present.  On 
a  future  occasion  we  may,  perhaps,  return  to  these  amusing  voluroei,  and 
present  the  reader  with  a  selec^on  of  the  more  striking  physiological  curi- 
osities with  which  they  abound  :  a  notice,  too,  of  some  of  the  opinions  en- 
tertained by  Pliny  and  his  contemporaries  upon  magic,  sorcery,  and  other 
superstitions,  viewed  by  the  light  of  modem  observation  and  experience; 
may  prove  not  unacceptable.  Meanwhile,  we  again  acknowledge  our  obli- 
gations to  the  publisher ;  we  think  that  he  has  here  produced  a  work  tbil 
will  prove  permanently  useful,  whether  to  the  naturalist,  to  the  historian, 
or  to  the  lover  of  antiquarian  lore ; — and  we  are  of  opinion  that  he  has 
abundantly  fulfilled  his  engagement  with  the  reader, — to  bring  to  the 
illustration  of  the  work  whatever  has  been  a£forded  by  the  progress  of 
knowledge  and  modern  discovery  in  science  and  art. 


THE  PARLIAMENT  OF  JAMES  XL 

"  3raf/  8,  lf)85. — About  this  time  persons  were  very  buisy  in  elections  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  commons  to  serve  in  the  cnsueing  parliament :  grt^t  tricloi 
and  practices  were  used  to  bring  in  men  well  affected  to  the  King,  and  to  keep 
out  all  those  they  call  whiggs  or  trimmers  :  at  some  places,  as  at  Bedford,  &&, 
they  chose  at  night  giveing  no  notice  of  it  ;  in  other  boroughs,  as  at  St.  Allnni, 
they  have  new  regulated  the  electors  by  new  charters,  in  putting  the  election 
into  a  selected  number,  when  it  was  before  by  prescription  in  the  inhabitants  at 
large :  in  counties  they  adjourned  the  poll  from  one  place  to  another,  to  weaiy 
the  freeholders,  refuscing  also  to  take  the  Votes  of  excommunicate  persons  and 
other  dissenters  ;  noblemen  buisying  themselves  with  elections,  getting  the  writs 
and  precepts  into  their  hands,  and  managing  them  as  they  pleas'd  ;  King  com- 
manding some  to  stand,  and  forbidding  others,  polling  many  of  his  servants  at 
Westminster  to  carry  an  election  :  foul  returns  made  in  many  places  ;  and  when 
gentlemen  stood  that  they  calFd  whiggs,  they  offered  them  all  the  tricks  and 
affronts  imaginable."— Z>irtry  of  Xa  reissue  Luttrell,  now  firtt  printed  from  the  Aw- 
thors  Jlanascript,     Oxford,  Ufiiversiti/  Press,  1857. 


«  nie  jM'ople  of  Neac>'n(la,  or  Neloynda,  iclontifitHl  with  the  modem  Nelicerain. 
The  lanl  of  Pundion  is  Hupixwed  to  l)o  the  Pume  as  the  Indian  P&ndja,  one  of  ths 
most  iK)worful  euriy  kingdoms  of  the  south  of  the  Deccan.     Modiera  is  identified  with 
the  present  Mathuni. 

«  rn.l)ii])ly  the  Cottiam  of  Ptolemy,— modmi  Cochin. 

'  It  is  not  improbable  that  ho  derived  much  of  this  new  information  fh>m 
his  companions. 

'  13th  of  January.  h  Vultumu^  the  Nttth-east 
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THE  SPANISH  CONQUEST  IN  AMERICA  \ 

As  the  author  advertised  us,  in  the  preface  to  his  first  volume,  this  work 
is  a  histoiy  of  the  Spanish  Conquest  in  America  only  so  far  as  that  con- 
quest is  connected  with  the  question  of  modern  slavery.  The  writer  who 
treats  of  history  in  this  way — namely,  in  relation  merely  to  some  particular 
point — lahours  under  great  difficulties  and  disadvantages  as  regards  making 
an  interesting  hook.  He  must  be  content  continually  to  sacrifice  his  sense 
of  picturesqueness  and  harmony  of  effect, —  to  pass  over  the  most  striking 
and  brilliant  events,  and  to  dwell  with  scrupulous  minuteness  upon  those 
which  have  veiy  small  interest  save  their  distant  reference  to  his  subject; 
and  he  will  find  himself,  also,  amongst  the  tangled  mass  of  facts  he  has 
to  deal  with,  at  no  small  pains  to  determine  between  those  which  have  a 
real  bearing  upon  his  design,  and  those  which  would  only  complicate  it 
uselessly.  We  must  congratulate  Mr.  Helps  upon  the  nice  judgment 
which  he  has  shewn  in  the  execution  of  his  work,  and  upon  the  learning, 
and  industry,  and  independence  which  it  everywhere  gives  evidence  of. 
As  to  purely  literary  merits,  we  need  not  tell  those  who  have  any  know. 
ledge  of  Mr.  Helps  as  an  author,  that  his  book  abounds  in  these ;  his 
illustrations  are  rich  and  happy,  and  his  style  has  all  the  fine  simplicity  of 
high  art. 

The  first  instalment  of  Mr.  Helps*s  work  extended  over  the  twenty-nine 
years  from  the  discoveiy  of  St.  Salvador  to  the  fall  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 
Between  these  two  events  was  included  a  period  of  peculiarly  splendid  for- 
tune for  one  of  the  parties  concerned  in  them,  and  of  proportionately  rueful 
fortune  for  the  other.  In  none  of  the  subsequent  Spanish  conquests  was  the 
fate  of  the  natives  so  horrible  as  in  those  islands,  and  in  that  portion  of  the 
continent,  occupied  before  1521.  Columbus  himself,  during  his  admi- 
nistration in  Ilispaniola,  began  the  mode  of  treatment  with  regard  to  these 
unhappy  creatures,  which  was  afterwards  carried  to  such  frightful  lengths 
in  that  and  the  adjacent  territories.  The  one  blot  upon  the  fine  old 
adniiral's  character  is  his  conduct  respecting  the  Indians.  Though  cer- 
tainly without  any  reference  to  his  own  advantage,  he  invariably  manifested 
a  very  great  partiality  for  the  slave-trade ;  but  even  tearing  his  victims 
from  their  homes  and  sending  them  off  by  ship-loads  to  Spain  was,  as  it 
turned  out,  a  more  merciful  proceeding  than  the  system  he  established  of 
exacting  personal  service  from  them  in  lieu  of  tribute — that  system  which 
soon  became  only  too  well-known  under  the  name  of  the  encomienda.  To 
Culunibus  attaches  the  odium  of  having  introduced  the  system,  but  it  is 
under  the  government  of  Ovando,  the  second  governor  of  Hispaniola  in 
succession  from  him,  that  we  see  its  true  hatefulness,  and  the  greatness  of 
the  evils  which  must  surely  follow  in  its  train.  As  the  native  inhabitants 
of  the  island  died  off  from  hard  labour  and  hard  usage,  it  became,  of 
course,  a  matter  of  necessity  to  the  Spaniards  to  provide  themselves  with 
fresh  servants.  The  Lucayan  islands  were  plentifully  populated,  and 
accordingly  an  expedition  was  despatched  thither  to  obtain  the  required 
reinforcements.  The  first  expedition  was  so  successful,  that  it  gave  every 
encouragement  for  the  enterprise  to  be  repeated,  and  in  less  than  five  j^ears 
forty  thousand  of  these  wretched  beings  were  transported  to  Hispaniola,  to 

■  "  The  Spanish  Conquest  in  America,  and  its  Relation  to  the  History  of  Slavery 
and  to  the  Oovcmmcnt  of  Colonics.  By  Arthur  Helps.  VoL  IIL"  (Loudon :  John 
W.  Porker  and  Son.) 
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endure  a  yoke  more  galling  and  more  hopeless  than  ever  IsraelitiBh  bonds- 
men bore  in  a  "strange  land."  In  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  on  the  peari 
coast,  the  condition  of  the  aborigines  was  just  as  bad.  In  these  placet, 
slave-hunting  was  the  favourite  pastime  of  the  conquerors,  to  which  their 
dogs  were  trained  with  as  much  care  as  those  of  the  country  gentleman  are 
trained  to  coursing.  The  spoil  obtained  in  these  villanous  chases  was 
sometimes  enormous,  and  just  in  proportion  was  the  wanton  waste  of 
human  life : — multitudes  were  slain  in  the  actual  pursuit,  multitudes  died 
from  fatigue  or  despair  before  they  could  be  brought  to  their  destination, 
and  those  who  appeared  too  weak  to  bear  the  hardships  of  the  journey 
were  put  to  death.  It  gives  some  notion  of  the  wholesale  character  of 
these  butcheries,  and  of  the  kind  of  treatment  to  which  the  natives  were 
subjected  altogether,  to  learn  that  in  Cuba,  hardly  more  than  forty  years 
after  its  discovery,  and  notwithstanding  the  numerous  importations,  there 
were  to  be  found,  in  twenty  estanctas,  only  a  hundred  and  thirty  Indians. 

There  were  not  wanting  good  and  able  men  to  take  the  part  of  outraged 
humanity  in  the  case  of  these  unhappy  races,  albeit  the  endeavours  of  these 
champions  met,  for  the  most  part,  with  ver}-  ill  success.  The  Doininicani 
were  always  bold  and  steady  in  urging  the  Indian  cause,  and  this  cause 
was  the  ruling  passion  of  Las  Casas'  life.  The  history  of  Las  Casu' 
exertions  up  to  the  time  of  his  retirement  into  the  monastery  at  Hispaniolt 
— of  his  unwavering  perseverance,  of  his  courage,  of  his  hopes  and  dis- 
appointments, and  of  tlie  final  trial  and  failure  of  his  benevolent  scheme 
of  colonization— occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  Mr.  He1ps*s  second 
volume.  The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  given  to  Cortes,  and  brings  the 
narrative  of  his  career  in  Mexico,  as  we  stated,  down  to  the  taking  of  the 
city,  from  which  point  the  present  volume  commences. 

In  the  fate  of  Mexico  after  the  conquest,  although  it  was  bad  enough, 
we  have  not  to  go  over  again  the  same  sickening  details  of  barbarity  which 
compose  the  history  of  one  and  all  of  the  islands.  The  high  opinion  be 
entertained  of  the  capabilities  of  the  Mexicans,  led  Cortes  at  first  to  ima- 
gine  it  would  be  a  wise  policy  to  exempt  them  entirely  from  the  kind  of 
service  which  in  all  the  previous  conquests  had  been  exacted  from  the 
conquered.  Subsequently,  however,  he  was  induced  to  alter  his  plan,  and 
Mexico  was  divided  out  into  encomiendus.  At  this  time  the  old  President 
of  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  in  Spain,  the  Bishop  of  Burgos,  died,  and  wu 
succeeded  in  his  office  by  the  Bishop  of  Osma, — a  man  of  great  independ- 
ence both  of  mind  and  speech,  and  withal  very  well  disposed  towards  the 
Indians.  In  the  beginning  of  his  presidency  a  junta  was  held,  in  which 
the  subject  of  encomiendas  was  discussed,  and  it  was  agreed  that  they 
should  be  forbidden  in  New  Spain.  Forbidden  they  accordingly  were, 
but  it  seems  to  very  little  purpose :  as  Mr.  Helps  remarks,  it  is  curious  to 
observe  how  little  influence  the  colonial  legislature  of  the  mother  country 
had,  generally,  over  the  spheres  in  which  it  was  designed  to  take  effect ; — 
either  from  its  want  of  information,  or  the  inefficiency  or  depravity  of  iti 
agents,  its  statutes  with  respect  to  its  American  possessions  only  too  com- 
monly either  fell  altogether  dead,  or  did  more  harm  than  good.  In  1526, 
Ponce  de  Leon  came  to  Mexico  to  take  the  residencia  of  Cort^.  Hit 
orders  with  regard  to  encomiendas  were,  that  he  was  to  consult  about  their 
propriety  with  the  Governor,  and  with  religious  and  experienced  persons, 
and  then  to  act  as  he  deemed  most  wise  and  fit.  Ponce  de  I«eon  died, 
however,  before  he  had  time  even  to  fulfil  the  first  part  of  his  instructions; 
and  upon  his  death-bed  nominated  one  Marcos  de  Aguilar  as  hia 
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Marcos  de  Aguilar  surviyed  his  elevation  but  a  rerj  short  time.  He  also  had 
named  a  successor,  but  this  successor  was  only  permitted  to  succeed  with 
restricted  authority.  During  the  confusion  incident  to  all  these  changes, 
the  matter  of  encomiendas  remained,  naturally,  just  as  it  was.  In  1528 
Cortes  returned  to  Spain,  and  an  audiencia  was  appointed  for  Mexico 
resembling  that  already  governing  in  Hispaniola.  This  appointment  proved 
unfortunate  in  every  way.  Two  of  the  auditors  died  immediately  after 
their  arrival  in  the  new  country,  and  the  survivors  seem  to  have  been  pre- 
cisely the  wrong  men  for  their  position — savage,  rapacious,  and  even  impo- 
litic. As  might  be  supposed,  the  part  of  their  instructions  framed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indians  was  the  last  part  to  which  they  dreamed  of  giving 
any  attention,  and  under  their  administration  the  poor  victims  suffered 
heavily.  Fortunately,  their  term  of  power  was  short-lived.  The  excellent 
Bishop  of  Mexico,  ever  earnest  in  good,  set  up  from  the  beginning  a 
vigorous  opposition  to  their  proceedings.  Of  course  the  auditors  did  not 
delay,  in  their  communications  to  the  home-government,  to  represent  this 
opposition  as  officious  interference  with  their  authority ;  nor  did  the 
Bishop,  on  his  side,  lose  time  in  reporting  upon  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of 
their  conduct,  and  in  putting  forth  his  own  peculiar  opinions  with  regard 
to  the  Indians.  At  the  latter  end  of  1529  a  grand  junta  was  formed  to 
take  into  consideration  the  misdemeanours  of  the  audiencia^  and  to  delibe- 
rate upon  the  affairs  of  the  Indies  generally.  The  decision  arrived  at  by 
the  new  junta  upon  the  subject  of  encomiendits  was  very  momentous  :— 

"  It  has  appeared  to  all  of  ub,"  is  their  report  to  the  Emperor,  as  qaoted  by  Mr. 
Helps,  "  that  entire  liberty  sbonld  be  given  to  the  Indians,  and  that  all  the  mteO' 
miendas  which  have  been  made  of  them  should  be  taken  away;  and  because  it  appears 
that  to  take  them  away  at  one  stroke  would  produce  inconvenience,  and  that  the 
Spaniards  might  desert  the  land,  that  a  modwate  tribute  should  be  fixed  fi>r  the 
Indians  to  pay,  and  that  the  half  of  that  tribute  should  be  gpven  for  the  fint  year  to 
the  encomenderos ;  and  afterwards  your  Mi^jesty  will  be  able  to  g^ve  vassals  to  wfaoso^ 
ever  shall  deserve  it,  reserving  for  yourself  the  head  townslups," 

As  the  concluding  part  of  this  passage  indicates  a  difference  between  the 
encomienda  and  vassalage,  and  as  the  two  systems  have  a  good  deal  seiem- 
ingly  in  common,  it  may  perhaps  be  as  well  to  point  out  in  what  this  insti- 
tution  of  the  encomienda  in  reality  consisted.  In  those  of  the  conquered 
territories  where  the  conquest  had  not  been,  to  use  Mr.  Helps's  expression, 
''  ferociously  mismanaged,"  the  Indians  still  remained  in  their  villages, 
which  were  distributed  amongst  the  conquerors,  to  whom  the  Indians  were 
called  upon  to  pay  tribute,  and  to  render  personal  service.  The  relation 
thus  established  between  the  natives  and  their  encomenderos  bore  affinity 
to  feudality.  But  the  personal  services  exacted  by  the  encomenderos  were 
totally  opposed  to  those  required  from  their  vassals  by  the  feudal  lords. 
Instead  of  being  allowed  to  cultivate  the  lands,  the  unfortunate  Indians 
were  dragged  away  from  their  homes  in  gangs,  to  work,  for  months  of 
every  year,  in  distant  mines.  This  was  the  repartimtento,  in  the  second 
sense  which  the  word  took  amongst  the  conquistadoree : — 

''  The  encomienda,  with  this  form  of  repartition  attached  to  it,''  says  our  author, 
*'  corresponds  to  nothing  in  feudality,  or  vassalage,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  a 
peculiar  histitution,  growing  out  of  the  novel  circumstances  in  the  New  World." 

The  misery  the  Indians  suffered  from  this  arrangement  was  most  appal- 
ling. Mining  was  in  itself  a  work  they  dreaded  and  hated,  and  a  work 
indeed  for  which,  from  their  singular  physical  frailty,  they  were  entirely 
unfit.     Moreover,  they  had  often  to  travel  more  than  seventy  leagues  from 
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i\i(:\r  pueblos  ;  and  the  whole  care  of  providing  proviBioiis  for  their 
labour  devolved  upon  theniBeK-es.  It  most  frequently  happened,  of 
that  the  provJHions  they  brought  with  them  would  fail  before  the  ti 
(heir  return  home,  and  then  there  waa  nothing  for  them  but  to  sta 
and  starve  ihcy  did,  iti  such  iiumbere  that  their  corpses  by  the  w 
bred  petililence. 

The  resolutions  of  the  great  jimla  respecting  encomiendat.  althoi 
niirable  in  spirit  and  inlention,  were  not,  perhaps,  very  Judicious.  So 
ful  and  daiigerouB  an  evil  was  not  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  cavalier  i 
Great  reforras.  even  in  the  firmest  states  of  society,  to  be  safe  an 
must  generally  be  accomplished  very  gradually;  and  now  thes 
haughty  colonists,  wilh  their  almost  iiisane  aviirice,  were  to  be  di 
williout  any  warning,  aud  with  ncarcelv  a  show  of  compensation,  i 
means  not  only  of  gain,  but  of  livelihood.  Certainty,  if  the  agents 
liy  the  junta  to  enforce  their  decrees  ivere  conscientiously  bent  «j 
charging  their  duty  to  the  letter,  tlie  prospect  was  ralher  alarming 
once  a  poisonous  weed  has  fairly  taken  root,  it  is  a  wonderfully 
matter  to  esLterniinate  it.  Of  the  course  pursued  by  the  new  an 
appointed  fur  New  Spain  in  carrying  out  their  difficult  instructic 
Helps  gives  this  account : — 

"They  took  away  the  *a«jmi>nrfa*  Hist  belonged  to  Nuuei  dc  (iuzman,  tol 
Ion,  and  to  all  the  royul  offlrurs.  llinu  ]  iidiunH  llicy  '  iucorponiti'il  in  thu  en 
uie  a  legal  ex[iruMU)ii  of  that  time,)  and  thi'V  then  iilucoil  corrrgidorM  in  tin 
paebfuK  wliich  were  thiu  dcnit  uitli.  With  riyanl  (u  wlwt  wu  the  critical 
thia  question  nf  eHcomirndaa—wiwtXwt  Uiere  ahonld  be  any  at  all—the  iiudit 
the  i'olhiwinit  utep : — Uicy  inniriwnitiil  in  the  iT»wn  mich  nromitHdat  u  fell 
either  by  the  duath  ur  tlw  ahwucu  of  llie  eKeomenrlrro,  (v  by  liia  delinqucnc;." 

At  this  juncture  in  their  proceedings,  however,  the  auditors  st 
and  their  stop  was  a  permanent  one.  AVc  hear  of  no  farther  tneasi 
far  as  they  were  concerned,  with  regard  to  the  eiteomienda :  the  mi 
life  was  saved  for  tliis  time.  Truly,  the  student  of  history  has  i 
patience,  if  that  commodity  is  ever  needed.  After  watching  the  pi 
iif  some  huge  Ij'ranny  until  his  heart  is  sick,  he  fancies  he  at  last 
chance  of  correction.  He  sees,  as  he  thinks,  the  riykt  tnaa  i»  th 
place  at  last,  and  he  waits  in  eager  cx]>cclatio(i  for  the  great  thinj 
are  to  be  done.  Nothing  i#  done,  liowever  :  if  any  attempts  are  n 
the  outset  at  reform,  these  speedily  sink  down  into  quietude,  ftnd  thi 
mity  is  left  in  undiiiturbed  eiijuyiuent  of  its  ol<i  sway.  These  auditor 
we  arc  bouiiil  lo  believe  from  all  we  hear  of  them,  humane  and  abli 
aiid  coiisetjueiitly,  altliotigh  we  are  prepared  to  find  them  discoveri 
impraclic.ihihty  of  disposing  of  the  grand  abuse  they  had  to  contend 
in  the  summary  manner  propni^cd  by  the  juula;  we  ere  led  to  hope 
from  their  appointment;  but,  behold, all  their  promising  beginnings 
rate  in  smoke  :  the  eneomienda  tiourishcs  as  oiFensively  as  ever. 
were  not  ill-disponed  towards  the  Indians ;  on  the  contrary,  they  we 
to  them,  and  did  a  great  deal  to  iiiukc  their  condition  more  tolerabi 
to  change  this  condition  itself! — it  is  mariellous  how  cleverly  they  m 
to  Kliiik  out  of  the  really  inconvenient  department  of  their  mission 
euniiot  lielji  picturing  how  ditTuicnt  the  result  would  have  been  if  tl 
ha<l  at  their  head,  or  even  amongst  them,  the  eaniesi,  indomitable  t 
Las  Casas.     Dut  l.as  Casas  had  his  own  good  work  in  store. 

I'hc  province  of  (Guatemala  had  been  conquered  by  Pedro  de  A1 
oJic  of  the  lieutenants  of  Corlis,  in  I o2 1 ;  and  in  the  same  year  U 
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queror  held  founded  there  the  town  of  Santiago.  In  1529,  Domingo  de 
Betanzos,  a  Dominican  monk,  established  in  the  new  town  the  first  church 
and  convent  of  his  order.  Betanzos,  however,  was  recalled  to  Mexico  within 
a  year,  and  his  monastery  was  left  untenanted.  It  is  in  this  monastery  that, 
seven  years  later,  we  find  Las  Casas  domiciled  with  four  faithful  brothers, 
devoting  himself,  at  the  age  of  sixty- two,  with  all  the  ardour  and  freshness 
of  a  youth,  to  the  study  of  the  Quiche  language,  and  pondering  over  his 
pending  enterprise  in  "  the  land  of  war.*' 

Some  two  years  before  his  arrival  in  Guatemala,  Las  Casas  had  written 
a  treatise,  in  which  he  had  set  forth,  with  other  matter  startling  to  his 
countrymen  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  very  obnoxious  doctrine  that 
proselytism  was  to  be  accomplished  by  persuasion,  instead  of  by  the  sword. 
This  treatise  excited  amongst  the  colonists  of  America  no  little  scorn,  as 
well  as  no  little  surprise ;  they  ridiculed  the  Clerigo's  theoiy  as  a  school- 
man's dream,  and  contemptuously  bid  him  "  Tri/  it.'*  Much  to  their  as- 
tonishment, as  we  may  imagine,  the  Clerigo  signified  his  intention  of  taking 
them  at  their  word. 

Adjacent  to  Guatemala  was  a  province — called  Tuzulutlan,  or,  as  Uie 
settlers  of  Guatemala  had  named  it,  "  the  land  of  war," — of  which  the  in- 
habitants were  so  fierce  and  warlike,  that  they  had  hitherto  resisted  all 
efibrts  of  the  conquerors  to  bring  them  into  subjection.  No  less  than  three 
times  had  the  Spaniards  assailed  this  province,  and  been  forced  back,  dis- 
comfited ;  so  that  at  last  *'  the  land  of  war "  had  grown  into  a  bugbear  to 
them.  Yet  it  was  precisely  this  place  that  the  dauntless  priest  had  se- 
lected to  try  his  experiment :  he  certainly  could  not  have  given  it  a  more 
thorough  trial ;  nor  could  he  have  given  a  more  convincing  proof  than  such 
an  attempt  furnished,  of  his  own  perfect  sincerity  and  unbounded  faith. 

After  his  resolution  was  completely  settled,  his  first  care  was  to  obtaia 
from  the  Governor  of  Guatemala  a  legal  promise  that,  in  case  his  enter- 
prise should  prove  successful,  and  the  Indians  of  Tuzulutlan  should  be 
brought  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  they 
should  not  be  given  in  encomtenda  to  private  Spaniards;  and  that  no 
Spaniard  except  the  Governor  himself,  and  the  priests,  should  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  territory  for  the  space  of  five  years  after  its  surrender.  These 
preliminaries  being  arranged  in  entire  conformity  to  his  wishes,  Las  Casas 
proceeded  actively  with  his  farther  preparations  for  his  good  work  :— 

"  After  the  manner  of  pioos  men  of  those  times.  Las  Casas  and  his  monks  did  not  fiul 
to  commence  their  undertaking  W  having  rocourse  to  the  most  fervent  prayers,  severe 
fasiH,  and  other  mortifications.  These  lasted  several  days.  They  then  tonied  to  the 
secular  part  of  their  entcrprize,  using  all  the  skill  that  the  most  acoomplished  states* 
men,  or  men  of  the  world,  could  have  bronght  to  bear  upon  it.  The  firat  thing  th^ 
did  was  to  translate  uito  verse,  in  the  Quich6  language,  the  g^reat  doctrines  of  the 
Church.  In  these  verses  they  described  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  fall  of  man,  his 
banishment  from  paradise,  and  the  mediation  prepared  for  him ;  then  the  life  of  Christ 
— His  passion,  His  death.  His  resurrection.  His  asoemdon;  then  His  ftitore  retom  to 
judge  all  men, — the  punishment  of  the  widced,  and  the  reward  of  the  good." 

This   part    of  their  task    being    satisfactorily  achieved,   the    earnest 

missionaries — 

"  began  to  study  how  they  should  introduce  their  poem  to  the  notice  of  the  Indiaiis  of 
Tuzulutlan ;  and,  availing  themselves  of  a  happy  thought  for  this  pnipose,  they  called 
to  their  aid  four  Indian  merchants,  who  were  in  the  halnt  of  gmns  with  merchandize, 
several  times  a-year,  into  this  province  called  '  the  land  of  war.*  The  monks  wiUi 
great  care  taught  these  four  men  to  repeat  the  oooplets  whidi  they  had  composed. 
The  pupils  entered  entirely  into  the  views  of  thdr  instruoton.    Indeed,  they  took  iodi 
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Notliiiig  left  to  dt'sirc,  so  fur.  It  soon  occurred  to  the  fathers,  how 
that  tlicir  composiliuii  would  huvc  a.  far  better  chmicu  of  making-  ai 
prcEsiuu  upon  &  nmsic-lovitiir  peoplu  like  tlic  IndiatiK,  if,  instead  of  ' 
Baid,  it  could  be  euiii; ;  and  thuy  forthwith  applied  themselves  U 
business  of  BCttiDg  their  verses  to  melody — takiiif  care  to  tiupply,  ah 
accompaniment  adapted  1o  the  native  instruments.  Thi:j  additional  l 
M'aa  likewise  successfully  got  through,  and  at  leiigth  the  merchants 
despalclied  upon  their  raomeutoua  journey.  Very  touchingly  does 
Helpd  su^getit  to  uB  the  complexity  of  Etrangje  emotions  by  wliicti  the 
connniiiiity  iii  the  niuuastcry  must  have  been  a(,^tnted  when  it«  aj^nts 
really  departed ; — 

"  It  U  a  bold  Hfturv,"  In-  navH,  "  to  illuntratu  the  fuuliiiiis  uT  u  luonk  liy  thos 
niiitlicr;  but  it  uuiy  In.'  iliiubteil  wlu-tliur  iiuiiiy  nuitbcrii  hurv  huITitliI  a  ki.-vni.-r  af 
approliviuure  fX|t(<eb:itii>ii  than  I,>w(.^iunH  and  liiit  lirpthrrn  (lulinvd  at  this  uiul 
tdiulbir  piniits  iif  tbeir  nintr.  Tlicy  bud  tbe  fullmt  faitb  iu  liwl,  aiiil  tbf  i 
rvliuiKi-  uiHiii  lliiu,  but  tbry  knew  tbiit  Ua  ac-tii  tlirunnli  Hjeondary  means  ;  an 

llir,  tb(7  ilnil)tlLiw  tliuut;ht,  iiUKbt  «ulue  Ibilnrc  In  tlicir  own  pn.<|ianitiiin — mi 
ii  in  thiiawJvM — aiiDiii  niifiirtDnate  anuunctiuii  of  pulitiou  HtTuin  in  t 
le  dniulfiil  wtlu  of  tlw  Kvil  Otm — tViutmte  all  tlieir  liing-eiHluriiij^  liiijii 
■n  BRi'  when  Jirivate  nuil  inilividnul  hwucm  in  niAib)  too  uinub  iif,  iind  nuiivw  for 
tu<>  IittU',  it  inuy  be  dilfli'ult  fiir  many  [leniuiu  tu  imii)^lic  the  inteniu;  intcrcni 
wbicb  Qxive  eliililli'SH  men  bxikud  funvurd  tu  tbi>  nallznticin  of  tbeir  ffctnU.  ivl 
eiiter[>ri»; — tbe  brhi^ii;;  of  tltu  ImlUins  by  pCM-cflil  nicuu  into  tbi>  fuld  ul'  ChriHi 

The  merchants  arrived  in  Tuzuhitlan.  Their  first  day's  Gale  was 
and  with  the  chief  men  imuuiijst  the  Indiana  they  were  assembled  ii 
palace  of  the  ('acique.  Then  Ihcy  called  for  aci  inatrujnent  of  niusii' 
bringing;  out  their  tijiibrcla  and  bella,  be^pin  tbeir  chant.  One  can  im; 
the  breatblcss  stillness  of  the  little  company  of  auditors,  and  their  woi 
struck  faccH,  as  they  drew  closer  ami  closer,  to  lose  no  toiie  of  this  vtr 
Ron^,  which  bore  no  likcne-is  to  anything'  they  had  ever  heard  before  ; 
wonder  that  it  seeineil  to  them  that  the  sweet  and  solemn  strain  had  si 
tiling'  iu  it  of  divinity,  and  that  llie  minstrels  were  *'  ambassadors  from 
gods."  The  Caciijne  hhnselfi  with  the  genuine  caution  beloiigtnjj  tt 
Jjidian  character,  and  all  its  assumplion  of  indilference,  would  not  bi 
trayed  into  (ou  nuieb  Rstonislnnent  or  admiration  :  he  promised  to 
the  merchants  again,  and  asked  them  multitudes  of  questions  respe 
the  padres  from  whom  they  bad  learned  tbeir  lay,  with  its  new  doctr 
but  he  \v[>ul[I  not  commit  liiiiiHelf  by  any  un^'itui-ded  expression  of  ojii 
Uncunsciiiusty  to  biniself.  however,  liia  Injnl  bad  already  lost  itfi  prom 
tinction  :  the  shnilows  of  the  mountains  full,  that  night,  no  loikger 
the  "  land  of  «;»/■." 

Upoji  tlie  following  day,  and  for  seven  days  in  euccesiiion,  the  tucrc 
repealed  their  perl'iirinajieo,  and  each  time  with  gratifying  success. 
Ciici<|uc  was  always  tlie  nnist  eager  of  their  listeners,  and  when  thej 
jiari'd  to  return,  sent  bis  son  back  with  them  to  Guatemala,  with  an  ii 
tion  to  i\n- jin.liYi  to  visit  his  domains. 

The  monk  who  was  appointed  to  accompany  the  jouiig  Cacique 
to  Tuzuliitliin  was  named  Luis  Cancer,  and  w,i8  no  doubt  "selected  fi 
expedition  fioni  bis  jirulieiency  in  the  (luicho  tongue,  whicli  lie  aev. 
have  understood  better  than  either  of  the  other  brethren  of  the  nioiiai 
lie  baptized  the  Cacique,  and  having  I'stahlishcd  a  Church  in  the 
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territory,  took  his  way  back  to  Santiago.  Las  Casas  now  hastened  to  visit 
his  proselyte  himself.  Taking  with  him  one  companion,  he  set  out  in 
December,  1537.  It  was  either  immediately  before  or  immediately  after  his 
departure,  that  he  received  the  welcome  information  of  the  Brief  just 
issued  by  the  Pope,  strongly  discountenancing  the  practice  of  reducing  the 
Indians  to  slavery,  and  declaring  their  peculiar  fitness  for  receiving  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  Nothing,  except  the  promising  aspect  of  his 
missionary  enterprise,  could  have  given  Las  Casas  more  pleasure  than  this 
document ;  and  it  was  with  a  glad  heart  that  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
labours  which  were  awaiting  him  in  Tuzulutlan.  These  labours  were  not 
light.  Next  to  their  being  free,  the  most  important  condition  to  qualify 
his  converts  to  receive  a  law,  seemed  to  him  to  be,  th^t  they  should  be 
formed  into  communities.  Now  the  Indians  of  Tuzulutlan  were  scattered 
over  the  country  in  little  villages  of  only  five  or  six  houses.  This  order  of 
things  he  consequently  determined  to  endeavour,  at  least,  to  alter^  The 
attempt  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  rather  a  dangerous  one,  for,  although  the 
immense  obstacles  such  a  frame  of  society  must  present  to  any  plan  of  in- 
struction is  sufficiently  obvious,  the  effort  to  change  it  militated  directly 
against  all  the  Indians'  most  cherished  associations  and  prejudices,  and 
would  moreover,  if  successful,  be  sure  to  bring  down  upon  them  a  host  of 
pestilential  diseases.  The  tide  of  popular  feeling  against  the  proceeding 
was  so  strong,  that  it  had  nearly  carried  the  day ;  but  Las  Casas  finally 
succeeded  in  gaining  his  scheme  a  trial  :— 

''  At  last,  after  great  labours  and  sufferings.  Las  Casas  and  Pedro  de  Angolo  con- 
trived to  make  a  beginning  of  a  settlement,  at  a  place  called  Babinal,  having  wisely 
chosen  a  spot  which  some  few  Indians,  at  least,  were  attached  to,  as  R8J>inal  had  been 
inhabited  before.  There  they  built  a  church,  and  there  they  prouihed  and  taught  the 
people, — teaching  not  only  spiritual  things,  but  manual  arts,  and  having  to  instruct 
their  flock  in  the  elementary  processes  of  washing  and  dressing." 

The  province  of  Tuzulutlan  prospered  through  subsequent  ages  as  "  the 
land  of  peace.'*     Mr.  Helps  says,  that  a  century  after  the  events  we  have 

related  : — 

**  In  a  memorial  written  by  an  official  person  for  the  use  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies^ 
it  appears  that  the  province  was  well  populated,  and  consisted  entirely  of  Indians; 
and  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  chief  town  of  Vera  Pu  contained 
the  largest  settlement  of  Indians  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala." 

The  success  of  Las  Casas'  experiment  in  Tuzulutlan  is  quite  comment 
enough,  if  any  comment  were  wanting,  upon  the  system  pursued  generally  by 
the  Spaniards  in  America  ;  but  it  is  not  in  this  system  that  we  are  to  look 
for  the  grand  error  of  the  conquest.  The  very  fact  of  descanting  in  the 
case  upon  the  advantage  or  evil  of  any  particular  mode  of  government, 
presupposes  a  right  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards  which  had  no  existence, 
— unless,  indeed,  as  it  would  just  now  seem  we  are  to  believe,  the  accident 
of  superior  strength  is  sufficient  ground  to  give  to  one  nation  the  right  to 
invade  and  depredate  the  territories  of  another. 

In  Mr.  Helps's  sixteenth  book,  the  last  book  of  the  present  volume,  he 
turns  to  South  America.  His  history  of  the  progress  of  the  Spaniards  in 
Peru  extends  no  farther  than  to  the  execution  of  Atahuallpa,  so  that,  con- 
sidered in  respect  to  the  design  of  his  work,  it  is  only  introductory ;  but 
he  is  evidently  particularly  alive  to  the  fascinations  of  his  subject,  and  treats 
it  in  his  best  style.  We  very  much  wish  we  had  space  for  the  whole  of  the 
description  from  which  we  select  the  following  passages ; — ^it  is  of  the 
festival  of  the  Sun  : — 
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"  At  last  the  <laj  of  the  fentlval  an-ivi-d.  Karlv  in  thu  dark  moniiiii;  tlie  great  ? 
□rtbv  city  H'lin  full  <if  BiULiDiin  Iwingn,  iiiuFHliulled  in  diic  oriter  anvnUni:  to  tUfir 
unslinl  mill  rcvurcntiv  wuitiug  llw  riw-  uf  tlicil  ilivlnity.  lliv  licartii  ^iill  uwn 
were  beating  higti  witU  biipe  >iul  dn'ud.  I'tin-Lnnce  he  miRtit  uot  deVii  to  a]>iii! 
t!ii«  lii«  l'f«t«l  ilay.  Siiulileiily  a  chill  8hndik-r  of  oxprctation  nin  tlirungli  tlm  c 
and  cut'll  iniin  knvu-,  tliouph  lumu  hail  iqiokpii,  tliat  tlw  tmtal  in'juuiit  mi^  at 
Over tlicuunintaiiumiwtlicHilLiitluTalil. dawn;  uiid  then, anifVlir  fuUowini;.  tli 
hiiiuM>lf.  At  the  tint  xifc'''^  "f  tlunr  gnA,  tliu  aiHonililed  multitude  fell  (liivu  lufun 
a  WHviiiK  niaHa  of  kiin'ling  fittiircii,  irho,  uith  opi-n  umu  niid  outHtTcti-lied  linitil* 
kiwiM  in  the  uir, — tlinr  iray  uf  iiliewing  the  Imuililiiit  and  luiht  nfli-otliiiuiti-  udot 
Tlio  l>ri)(htiiew  of  tho  croivd  liii>t  iinuo  uf  itK  eDiwt  fruiu  their  U'ilig  enein'Ieit  1 
■mnlm.'  walls  i^thc  ]nliH«a  and  teinplcH. 

"  Up  roue  tho  Inca— the  one  crert  Buionjpit  m  many  jirostratf— the  mie  diirk 
ihr  ho  aloiic  wore  hlnck  [tlie  suenMl  colinirj  amidst  tint  uliiiiiii);  innllituilc.  Jli 
took  two  ]aTpi:  g<>ldcu  viseH  full  of  wine,  pniurcd  hy  the  Km-it'd  Virgin).  Wti 
vnsc  in  his  right  hmiil,  he  i)lcdged  IiIh  grciit  yrii^'nitor,  tlie  Sun." 

No  less  charming  is  Mr.  Helps'K  tlrR^siiig  of  llie  legctid  current  am 
the  Incas  respecliiifit  their  cominfj  lo  I'ltu.  The  Sun  — stidi  wds  the  1 
tioii — ]ookiu|r  upon  Pei'u,  and  Eceiiijr  thnt  it  wan  a  wild  jilitcc,  and  t)i; 
iiiliabiUiitB  wurc  uiitulorcd  envages,  was  moved  with  pity,  ami  sunt  i 
into  the  land  his  own  tion  and  (lun^htpr, — Mniico  CngiAC  and  Mania  < 
The  god  placed  his  children  near  ihu  lake  Titicaca,  but  Ihcy  witc  to 
liberty  for  a  Beasun  to  travel  about  where  they  pleaned,  only,  in  wha 
spot  a  certain  t,^hlcri  roil  he  had  given  thcin  should  sink  down  inti 
earth  at  one  Rtroke,  there  lUey  were  to  tarrj-  and  lo  fix  their  aliiditi:;-]] 
Qiiitlitig  the  lake  Titlraea,  Oiipac  and  Oella  journeyed  northward,  t 
now  and  tliuii  trying  the  earth  with  their  rod  ;   but  the  rod  did  not  t-iiil 

"At  Iwt  tlmy  euiue  to  the  hill  of  lliiaiiiii'nti,  dime  to  where  the  tilj  of  t'lm-n 
ntundii.  Tlierf  tlic  bar  of  Ruld  nnik  in  nl  onu  Htnike,  and  tlu'y  xaw  ii  iin  innre. 
Muni-o  CniOK  baid  to  his  tustcr,  ''llio  Sun,  our  liithcr,  iinnnuindit  that  we  hIkv  he 
tills  valli^  at  imr  feet.  Wnieiefore,  iiiui-ii  and  sLitiT,  it  i*  rl^dit  f  iiat  eaek  »f  nn  r\ 
ffii  liy  dilTerent  wnyii  to  iiilht-t  tliiiv  jKiiple  to^ti'thiT,  in  order  to  leiieh  tlH>iD  aiul 
1111411  pnhL'  TIiu  iirini'o  went  In  the  north,  tin-  ininiiwi  til  tlic  mnth,  anil  tiikl  w 
Kovver  they  met  that  llu<y  had  Ikvii  nnil  frinu  heaven  l^-  the  Snii  li>  IniiiK  tlieiii 
better  and  ha|iiiiii'  wny  of  life.  Tlie  Nivn»i'  jiHiiile  gnnril  witli  UHtiaiLiliiik-nt  at 
iH-w  IwiiiiRi— Ihiii  liHti-niil,  then  oIm'tuiL  KoUnwltiffllu-ir  iiutructiiRt,  wlm  KluiWHl 
Iww  to  iirovidii  for  lhi4i-  niHtenaiire,  they  mine  in  two  divinoiu  to  tin-  ndliy  of  I 
Tiiere  tliey  wen'  tun^'ht  how  to  liuild  a  tnwii,  'riiiiKV  who  wert-  lir-Mi|^it'  hy  S 
L'lijiac  built  Ilaiiun  Cuiirfi,  the  hjiiht  touii;  those  wlio  wiqv  Iinni^ht  by  Muuu 
liiiilt  lliirin  i'.mcn,  Uu  lower  tunni.  N'oL  tliut  tlu-re  wax  to  lie  any  dtflerenn;  tvl 
hi^h  anil  hw^l nit  tlic  ncnt,  an  it  had  hujiiieiiiHl.  whkiIhik  to  Iw  <iminuiii»nitiil. 

*'  Manvii  Celiac  tanudit  the  niru  llie  arta  tint  iN'loiqt  lo  iaan-~t<>  m)w,  to  pi«w 
bi  irrigate  tlic  Isnil ;  while  .Mama  Ui'llu  lan-/lit  thi*  women  llio  diilicii  of  a  Wiana 
H)iin.to  weave.and  to  muko  ehitlies  Kir  Iter  IiiikIbiiuI  and  Iut  ebilibvn.  TIiiuCuk 
I01111CU-.I,  uiid  thiu  waa  the  eiiijiiri'  ••!  llu'  liieaH  I'oaiuieueeil." 

"We  must  now  bid  our  niilbor  farewell,  wishing  very  heartily  a  sue 
ful  terniinalioii  to  a  work  i)ro«;euicd  so  patiently  and  so  well. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  VENETIAN  DIALECT. 
By  Sylvbsteb  Shallow,  of  Skdtoepe,  on  Salisbitby  Plaik. 

Those  interested  in  the  language  of  Italy  Have  had  their  attention  called, 
by  other  writers,  to  some  of  the  varieties  of  speech  found  to  the  south  of 
the  Alps;  but  that  met  with  in  Venice  and  its  vicinity,  has  been  less 
noticed  by  our  own  countrymen  than  it  merits.  I,  Sylvester  Shallow, 
am,  perhaps,  too  bold  in  attempting  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  :  but  the  fact  is 
that,  in  the  days  of  other  years,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  "  swim  in  a 
gondola,"  ere  a  prosaic  railway  ran  across  the  lagoon.  There  then  came 
into  my  hands  a  few  specimens  of  Venetian,  to  which  accident  has  since 
made  an  addition,  and  from  these  pieces  I  am  about  to  try  to  fill  up  in 
some  degree,  however  unworthily,  the  blank  left  by  my  better  precursors, 
and  to  introduce  this  subject  to  our  own  immediate  l&iends. 

Before  breaking  ground  myself,  I  may  remind  those  who  honour  me  by 
becoming  my  readers,  that  on  another  interesting  child  of  Italian,  the  dialect 
of  Corsica,  there  have  appeared,  of  late,  some  valuable  notices  in  Gh'egoro- 
vius's  *^  Wanderings  in  Corsica,"  translated  by  Muir  for  Constable's  "  Mis- 
cellany of  Foreign  Literature*." 

The  Venetian  dialect,  as  it  exists  at  present,  is  that  spoken  by  the  com- 
mon people  in  Venice  and  Padua,  and  by  all  the  less  educated  classes,  who 
afiect  the  Italian  tongue,  throughout  the  Ionian  sea  and  the  Levant,  wher- 
ever the  banner  of  St.  Mark  once  floated.  The  upper  ranks  in  Venice,  as 
in  most  other  parts  of  Italy,  copy,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  Tuscans  in  language 
and  the  Romans  in  pronunciation.  Indeed,  in  the  higher  walks  of  literature 
Venetian  writers,  long  ago,  aimed  successfully  at  a  pure  Italian  style,  for 
which  Bembo^  was  particularly  distinguished.  Although  the  proverbial 
lingua  Toscana  in  hocca  Romana  may  be  truly  said  to  form  the  perfection 
of  Italian,  both  natives  of  Italy  and  foreigners^  are,  generally,  ready  to 
allow  the  great  softness  of  the  Venetian  speech ;  and  British  ears  are,  per- 
haps, peculiarly  prepared  to  tolerate  the  too  frequent  recurrence  of  itt 
sibilant  sounds,  as  those  constitute  what  strangers  find  the  main  fxolt  in  the 
accents  of  English*. 

As  a  separate  dialect,  Venetian  was  spoken  very  widely  while  Venice 
bore  sway  in  the  Levant,  and  at  an  early  period  was  employed  as  the 
official  tongue  of  the  seigniory.  Since  its  boundaries  have  been  narrowed, 
it  has  lost  the  honour  of  being  used  in  public  affairs,  but  it  still  remaina  a 
written  language  in  the  popular  literature  of  Venice. 

Philological  writers  have  recognised  the  Venetian  as  holding  an  important 
place  among  the  dialects  of  Italy.     Varchi*,  in  his  dialogue  entitled  JUTSr^ 

■  Foniiing  volumes  v.  and  vi.  of  the  Miscellany.  In  Qregorovins,  bk.  vi.  ch.  7,  (voL  IL 
or  vi.  pp.  32 — 57,)  is  a  very  curious  account  of  the  Corsican  voceri,  or  dii^^es. 

^  Nat.  1<1<70,  ob.  1547.  Bembo,  when  young,  had  the  advantage  of  studying  Italian 
at  Florence,  where  his  father  was  ambassador  from  his  own  Republic 

<:  Madame  de  Stael's  praise  of  Venetian  will  be  stated  a  little  later. 

^  The  usually  intelligent  Forsyth  is  an  exception.  He  says,  the  "smart  and  hasty 
iutleetions  »)f  voice  struck  my  ear  as  resembUng  the  Welsh  tone." — **  Italy,"  art.  Venice, 
(j).  341,  2nd  edition,  of  1816,  London,  Murray). 

<"  VErcoIano  DialogOy  quesito  ix.  (torn.  ii.  p.  358,  cd.  di  Biilano^  1804).  Varchi  also 
alludes  tu  Venetian  in  quesito  iii.  (tom.  i.  p.  213). 
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eolano,  ranks  it  among  the  fourteen  forms  of  Italian,  in  which  he  inc 
the  Sardinian,  but  not  the  Goriican.  Muratori,  in  his  "  Antiquiti 
Italy'',"  and  Cesarotti,  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  I'hilosojihy  of  Languaj 
consider  it  to  have  kept  free  from  the  Lomhard  corruptions :  a  circunii 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  recollect  the  insular  posilioti  of  Venict 
the  little  influence  the  Lombards  could  have  exerted  over  her  in  any  re 
Cesarotti,  in  the  same  passage,  remarltB  on  the  strict  observance  of 
terminations  by  the  Venetian,  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  lo 
Eaynouard,  in  his  "  Comparison  of  the  Tongues  of  Southern  Europe' 
the  Romance  Language,"  treats  of  several  of  the  local  Italian  dialed 
omits  that  of  Venice,  probably  from  regarding  it,  vrith  Muratori,  as  tl 
spring  of  a  Latin  gradually  corrupted,  without  much  admixture  of 
kinds  of  speech. 

An  English  writer,  in  some  brief  but  sound  remarks,  points  ( 
marked  characteristics  of  the  Venetian,  its  pruning  of  most  doulih 
sonants,  in  order  to  lengthen  tlie  preceding  vowels  — as  htla  for 
and  the  moiling  of  in  into  the  broad  e  —  iia  anJrmo  for  andiamo. 
fides  these  differences  from  Italian,  we  find  in  some  Venetian  verse 
dressed  to  a  printer,  that  single  s  must  be  converted  into  double 
d«uble  a  into  double  z.  And  we  may  add,  that  soft  e  between  vowe 
comes  « ;  while  the  soft  g,  when  initial,  becomes  z,  and  when  medial  bo 
«  ;  double  g  passing  into  z.  Thus,  at  Venice,  lusso  is  liizzo,  died 
changed  into  Jiese,  giudice  into  zudne,  roginn  into  raton,  and  leggi 
leitr.  Tlje  name  of  the  city  itself,  which  was,  in  Latin,  Venrtia,  or  Vet 
was  turned  into  Vinegia  and  Venezia.  The  z,  in  these  examples,  h 
always  the  soimd  of  the  English  z  in  zeaJ,  or  «  in  jirose,  and  never  \i 
that  of  ts  or  ih.  The  soft  sc  (before  e  and  i),  having  the  sound  of  Ei 
th,  passes  into  double  it ;  thus,  vineere  becomes  vitgere,  in  that  phn 
rather  a  strange  one — of  endearment,  mi  vimere  for  mie  vucere. 
jiroper  Italian  alphabet  exc1u<lcs  x,  but  the  ^'enetian  admits  it  in  one 
of  constant  occurrence,— «f,  which  is  the  equivalent  for  ce  or  rr, 
combination  of  gt  soft  is  not  favoured,  and  in  place  of  ei/li,  /«  (for  / 

The  earliest  specimens  of  Venetian  I  can  find  at  Skindepe  are  in  { 
in  the  statute-books,  civil  and  criminal,  of  Venice.  These  laws  Itave 
collected  and  printed,  at  various  times — perhaps  with  greatest  care  i 
last  edition  in  1729  of  the  civil,  and  17i>l  of  the  criminal,  ttenie  c 
oldest  laws  arc  in  Latin  only,  others  in  both  Lulin  and  Venctino ;  next 
H]i)ii'ar  in  Venetian  solely,  anil  afterwards  in  jiurer  Jtaliun.  'ITie  fi 
diitc  seems  to  be  the  liook  or  General  Criminal  I'jdict,  drawn  up  and  ami 
from  prior  eiiuetmenta,  and  ])ublislied  by  the  Doge  Giacomo  Thei 
A.i).  I2it2,  in  both  Latin  and  Venetian. 


"  LlBsn  1>H0UIBSI0K1S  Maxf^ficii. 
I-  Dw,  et  SoKn 


"  LiBNO  DELLl  PaOmSfllOX  D] 
MlLEFFiao. 

Jnni  Lliristi,  anno  Uouiini  12^)2.  IKe  "  In  iioincile  IHo,  et  del  Salvator  . 
Mjithiiu  uiviwiK  Julii,  excuiite  iiiitii-tiuue  Jwd  Cliriitn,  iicirAnnu  ik-l  Siitnon 
quilita,  ItivoultL  AiU  7  Iniiuanili)  il  uiuui  di  Lujo,  Ii 

tiaiutn,  in  Itioltii. 

>■  A„U.j«ll.,/'t  llalwo',  diM«Tt.  xixii.  (tiiiii,  il.  iiil.  1(M-J,  D). 

'   Siim/iu,  pirti:  Lv.  §  11.  (]i.  ITS.  t-d.  l-isa,  IWXI). 

'  Uriimumirr  Com/nin'e  ilea  I.ani/Hn  ilr  I'Kanipe  Latinr,  dant  te»n  rappor 
1,1  J.aag«t  de»  Tnuhniliwe',  (Snj.'l'iiris  1821,  l>id<,t,)  Disc.  IVi-Unu,  M>-  "vii 
ami  A]>iH.'iii].,  \'\>.  aUo—  ICJ. 
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PuoEHirx. 


"Pbokhio. 


"  Cum  ex  rigore  justitie,  exoessns  emen- 
dare,  et  punire  mideficia  uierito  injunctsB 
nobis  solicitudinis  teneamur,  ad  hoc  efficU 
endum  tarn  studiosius  intendere  volumus, 
quaiito  de  vitiorum  correctione  tota  Patria 
laudabiliter  pnedicatur.  Igitur  noa  Ja- 
cobus Theupolo  Dei  gratia  Venetianun, 
Dalinatias  ac  Croatiae  Dux,  &c.  Cum  nos- 
tris  judicibus,  et  sapientibus  consilii,  cum 
collaudatione  Pupuli  Venetiarum,  per  banc 
Publicam  Promissionis  Nostrs  Cartam. 


"  De  illis,  qui  ex  Naufragiis  alici\JQS  Na- 
vifl  aliquid  al^tulerint,  cap.  L 

"  Statuentes  statuimus,  ut  si,"  &c 


«i 


Condosa,  che  noi  per  rigor  de  Giustitia, 
siamo  tegnudi  emendar  li  ecoessi,  et  per  il 
merito  della  soUecitndine  k  Noi  imposta, 
punire  i  Malefidi,  h,  faro  qnesto  con  tanto 
maggior  studio  volemo  dare  opera,  quanto 
per  la  correttione  dl  vitii  tutta  la  Patria 
laudabilmente  vien  pre^cata.  Adonca  Noi 
Giacomo  Theupolo  per  la  Dio  Gratia  Dose 
di  Venetia,  della  Dalmatia,  et  Croatia,  &c 
Con  i  Nostri  Zudesi,  et  sapienti  del  Conseio^ 
con  la  coUaudation  del  Populo  di  Yeuetia 
per  questa  publica  Carta  della  Nostra  i^ro* 
mission. 

"De  qaelli  i  qnali  hanno  portik  via  al- 
cuna  oosa  da  i  Naufragii  de  ulcuna  Nave, 
cap.  i. 

''  Statuendo  statuimo^  che  se,  &c 


The  above  piece  is  extracted  from  the  collected  criminal  laws  of  Venice, 
edited  with  apparent  diligence,  and  printed  at  Venice  in  1751^.  And  it 
shews  some  differences  from  the  more  modem  dialect,  of  whose  peculiarities 
some  general  rules  were  stated  before. 

Venice,  more  than  rival  of  Florence  in  power,  was  her  equal  in  encourage- 
ment of  art,  and  followed  her  steps  in  promoting  the  diffusion  of  literature. 
The  Academy  of  Farme  caused  many  of  the  best  Italian  classics  to  pass 
through  the  press  of  Aldus  "* ;  and  Bembo  was  not  the  only  native  of  his 
country  who  wrote  with  purity.  But  our  present  subject  is  the  vulgar 
tongue  of  the  Venetians,  which,  nearer  our  own  days,  has  been  heard  abroad 
more  in  verse  than  in  prose,  except  occasionally  in  the  comedies  of  Goldoni 
and  others,  along  with  the  Bergamasque,  and  such  provincial  ptUois  of 
northern  Italy.  During  all  the  sixteenth  century,  compositions  in  the 
peculiar  language  of  various  parts  of  Italy  were  published  in  considerable 
number;  but  of  the  Venetian  dialect  little  appeared,  except  a  poem  named 
the  Naspo  BizzarrOj  ("  The  Odd  Spindle,")  by  Alessandro  Caravia,  and 
versions  of  a  few  cantos  of  Ariosto  into  the  popular  idiom ;  till,  towards  the 
close  of  that  period,  Andrea  Calmo  brought  forth  his  JSgloghe  Pe9caicrie^ 
("  Piscatory  Eclogues,'') — a  style  which  bad  been  made  fashionable  by 
Sannazzaro" — and  Veniero  produced  his  lyric  poems,  to  be  noticed  hereafter. 
Marco  Bosch ini  also  wrote  a  didactic  piece,  called  Oarta  del  Nttvefor 
Pitoresco,  ("Chart  of  Picturesque  Sailing/')  which  does  not  seem  to  stand 
in  high  repute.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  many  Venetian  poema  were 
published,  which  are  much  esteemed  in  their  own  country. 

In  1817,  Bartolommeo  Gamba  re- edited,  in  fourteen  small  volumes*,  a 
selection  from  the  lyric  poems  which  had  appeared  in  various  forms  down 
to  his  own  time ;  and  this  will  furnish  materials  for  the  observations  to  be 
made  on  the  present  occasion.  But  it  may  be  no  bad  introduction  to  Ve- 
netian poetry,  to  give  a  specimen  of  Mondini's  version  of  Tasso's  *'  Jerusalem'* 


'  In  4to.,  hy  the  sons  of  Gio.  Ant.  Pinelli. 

»  See  Ginguen^,  HiH.  Lit  d'ltal^  L  iL  dh.  xxx.;  Tiraboschi,  Storia  della  Letter. 
ItaU  lib.  i.  cap.  iv.  §  17;  and  the  Sioria  della  Letter,  Venetiana  of  the  Dose  Karoo 
Foscarint  A  previous  but  short-lived  academy  had  been  established  by  the  dlider  AJdo 
Manuceii  himself. 

"  Who  lived  from  1458  to  1530,  and  sang  in  Latin. 

"^  The  first  two  volumes  contain  the  older  pieces;  the  others,  numbered  flrom  1  to  It, 
liavc  the  rest,  including  some  by  authors  alive  in  1817. 

Gent.  Mao.  Vol.  CCII.  4  o 


ffi 


t 
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into  the  boatman's  style,  (La  Gienigateme  liberaJa,  canla'  alia  Sarear 
Perhaps  no  passof^e  can  by  selected  preferably  to  the  famous  one,  nt 
opening  of  tlie  [loem,  borrowed,  as  19  well  known,  from  Luerctias.  sii 
may  place  together  the  Latin  original  and  its  translation  into  Ituliui: 
verse,   by  ilarchetli,  with   the  lines   of  Tuaso   opposite   their  Vi 

LrcBETirs,  lib.  iv.  v.  11,  aeq([.i  UAKcniTTi,  iv.  v.J7,  iwi|q. 

u    me-      Pnii'hf',  <|iui1  m>  RmciuUii  uifi^ntiu  1; 
Fitiii)  eautrto  alia  huh  cum  intfiiti 

Iioeula  Suul  purgergli  in  lii.'vnii(lii  iiiw-'nuv 
Mu  ]iriii  ili  liiniulo  e  (lulcv  niido  a-> 
L'orli>  di'l  iia]i]iii,  sn-ii'i  truHtnnitiil 
Im  wiiii'licetla  elil  ri-itti  lU-luiui 
Dull?  mal  Luntt-  Uililira.  c  Ik-vu  iiit 
DvH'itIhi  u  lei  Miltibro  il  micoo  lUii 


vi^luti,  piicris  abeiuth 


Contiiigunt  iiicllis  dnlfi,  flmwiiip  liqiiore, 
Ut  puiToruiii  ffitiw  inii>n)i-«lii  liidiliLTtiir 
Lubrorum  tuiius;    inlOTi-a  pi>r]>iit('t  aLiin 


Solu  per  mezzo  auo  vitu  e  solute. 

MoNDTKt,  i.  3 '. 
Cori  B  i  jmteUi  co  i  gha  inol  a  Tr.\.T\ 

V«.ts\k  <le  i  cmifuttmi  ^  f.imii,  nsi 
Ma  in  tniito  el  t'aiitoHn  lieve  lu  uu 
K  pcrcIiA  1'  i  iiigaiinao  vl  ao  roHiu 


Absintlii  Intircm,  dorejitaque  11011  inpia-     Xc  si  trovi  innniiiii 

Sod  potius  tall  tactu  rorrcata  val^scat. 

Tas30,  canto  i.  it.  3 '. 
Coai  all'epii  fniiciul  pori^uio  aspersi 
Di  wave  lieiir  (tU  orli  del  vaiio  1 
SiiccM  aniari,  iugniiual'j,  iiitniito  d  bevo 
E  ilall'  Iiigamio  euu  vita  rice\'c. 

On  these  examjiles  we  may  remark,  that,  good  as  Marchetti's  trar 
is  justly  considered,  the  !>even  lines  of  Lucretius  have  been  ticedlus 
tended  to  ten  ;  and  that  the  four  verses  of  Tosso  express  better  aiii 
briefly  the  thouglita  of  liia  ancient  jirototype  ;  with  the  iniprovcraci 
as  modern  readers  will  he  inclined  to  judgv,  of  omitting  the  name 
nauBeous"  drug,  whose  taste  it  was  the  part  of  tender  skill  to  conceal 
cannot  say  that  Mondini  has  improved  at  all  on  the  original,  or  eiti 
version  or  the  imitation.  The  lending  idea  is  not  wholly  lost  sig-lit  1 
it  is  so  dift'erently  brought  out,  that,  stritlly  examined,  the  pious  f 
not  very  surely  committed — unless  we  uuderslood — that,  by  «  ur 
pharmacy  and  confectionary  not  so  strange  in  Italy  as  it  would  now 
Great  itrjtain  (^nve  as  to  tfoine  patent  medicines),  the  comflts  wen 
up  of  the  ufefiil  and  the  sweet. 

The  next  piece  I  ."hall  quote  is  from  the  description  of  Erminia's 
where  much  of  what  is  alluded  to  must  have  been  very  novel  to  such 
a  lagunes:  — 

>  vii.  lit.  5.  MnsDiwr. 

No  lu  k'  lia  dcnniiw.'L  Un  Inntn, 
('lie  no  lu  glui  snitio  I'erti  nimnri  ■ 
Del  Fiinii.-  el  c<ir»a.  is  i  IWlli  .1  I 
Ik'traRiutv,  clic  lu  i  rami  wiiuiri ; 
L'avLT^e  i  tm'lij,  b  w  i  fnfin.  v  iti 
I.a  vaiilu  igni'i  iMMinl  di-  ]iiwtiiri  1 
K  qiiaiito,  elie  ithe  Xe,  glie  i«r,  clt 
Tultii  tlolor,  tutti)  nialiacunia. 


tians  as  hiid  never  crossed  thci 

Tabso.  Cai 

Kon  si  ilostA  riik'lii-  gurrir  gli  aiiftpUi 
K<m  senli  lief  i,  e  lulatir  gli  alU.ri ; 
G  moniionire  it  lluaie  e  jlli  urlHwirJIi, 
G  ifiU'onila  Bcticrzar  rnorn  e  eu'  fiorL 
Apri'  i  LiiiRiiiili  liiiiii.  u  ){iiHri1ii  i[tivlli 
AlbiTgiii  Bolitiitj  tie*  ]>u»torij 
E  parle  vih^-  nseir  trn  I'aeipia  e  i  mini, 
Cli'ai  siiRpiri  ed  al  piniitu  la  ricliiuini. 

'  Til 


piiitinn  in  niy  hamLi  it  that  of  Vcuie>',  17U0,  iu  2  voU.  12uia,  with  tlx 
aim  llie  Vcnolinn  on  oi>pi«ilc  jibboji. 
Buskervillti'H edition,  ISino.,  Uimui^liumias  1773. 
(ipriiaulf*  (ilition,  2  viJb.  Svo.  AaiMlenliiui,  175  k 
1-Miti.in  of  DiiUrt,  2  v<iIb.  lanio,,  E'ariB,  lull),  Btpreol. 
tiditinn,  2  vok  i2uio.  Venuzia,  1790. 
Ill  iiHHliTti  b..tiiiij  llii-  i.;  Uit-  Ai-/>-wis!a  aW„iliiai>i,  or  Wormnnml. 


r 
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And,  as  a  last  specimen,  may  be  taken  the  death  of  Clorinda,  slain  by  the 
hand  of  Tancred  : — 


Tasso. 


Canto  xii.  at.  69. 


MoNDnn. 


D'un  bel  pallore  ha  il  bianco  volto  asperso. 

Come  a'  gigli  sarian  miste  viole : 

E  gli  occhj  al  cielo  affisa,  e  in  lei  converso 

Scmbra  per  la  pietate  il  cielo  e'l  sole : 

E  la  man  nuda  e  fredda  alzando  verso 

H  cavaliero,  in  vece  di  parole, 

Gli  da  pcgno  di  pace.     In  qnesta  forma 

Passa  la  bella  donna  e  par  che  dorma. 


Smertaizza  ghe  vien  la  fazza  bella 
Con  un  bianco  yiolk,  che  alletta,  e  piaae, 
Fisso  la  varda  '1  ciel,  e  verso  d'ella 
Far  che  1  sol  pianza,  tanto  ghe  despiase. 
E  la  cara  manina  la  Donzella 
A  Tancredi  la  dik  in  segno  de  pase : 
CxiA  senza  aver  ranteghi,  n^  spimne, 
La  Clorinda  zentil  sbandona  el  Inme. 


The  Italian  originals  will  suffice  to  assist  any  one  in  guessing,  pretty 
nearly,  at  the  sense  of  the  Venetian  copies,  even  without  the  aid  of  Patri- 
archi's  Vocaholario^ ;  and  to  join  in  my  conclusion,  that  the  fact  of  the 
songs  of  the  gondoliers  being  so  different  from  the  pure  strains  of  Tasso, 
has  not  always  been  noticed  by  those  who  have  mentioned  their  chanting 
the  '^  Jerusalem  Delivered.''  Madame  de  Stael,  in  her  Corinne^,  speaks  of 
the  beauty  of  the  Venetian  dialect  in  terms  of  high,  nay,  exaggerated 
praise  ;  yet,  in  the  next  chapter ',  alludes  to  the  singing  of  the  boatmen  as 
if  they  used  the  very  words  of  Tasso.  The  English  traveller,  too,  whose 
information  is  quoted  by  D*Israeli  in  his  "Curiosities  of  Literature V  cer- 
tainly gives  us  to  understand,  that  the  gondoliers  sang  from  the  works  of 
Ariosto  and  Tasso,  not  through  the  medium  of  any  version.  It  did  not, 
however,  escape  the  observation  of  Stewart  Rose^,  that  the  gondoliers 
must  have  sung  Tasso  in  Venetian,  not  in  the  original ;  although  he  could 
not  prevail  upon  his  own  boatman  to  exert  his  vocal  skill.  Of  Ariosto, 
some  portions  only  seem  to  have  been  clothed  in  a  Venetian  dress.  But 
Homer's  "  Iliad"  has  been  rendered  entire  into  Venetian,  by  Francesco 
Eoaretti,  under  the  new  title  of  "  Omero  in  Lambardia**  No  specimen  of 
either  is  before  me :  however,  to  shew  the  reader  something  of  the  effect  of 
Homer  in  Italian,  a  foot-note  presents  some  of  the  opening  lines  of  Monti's 
translation  of  the  '^  Iliad ^."  For  this  work  he  has  been  called ''  the  translator 

*  VocahoUirio  Veneziano  e  Padotano;  da  Gaa^airo  Pairiarolii,  8rd  edit.,  4ta,  Fift- 
dova,  1821. 

r  Liv.  XV.  ch.  viii.,  in  a  passage  too  long  for  insertion  here. 

>  Liv.  XV.  ch.  ix.,  at  the  dose.  *  Vol.  iL  p.  156,  edition  of  1807. 

^  "  Letters  from  the  North  of  Italy  in  1817,"  Let.  xzxil  (voL  ii.  p.  11,  ed.  Loud. 
1819.) 

^  Monti,  Iliade,  2nd  ed.,  2  vols.  12ma,  Ifilano,  1812,  lib.  L  v.  1,  leqq. : — 

"  Cantami,  o  Diva,  del  Pelide  Achille 
L*ira  funesta  che  inflniti  addosae 
Lutti  agli  Achei,  molte  anid  tempo  all'  Oroo 
Generoee  travolae  alme  d*eroi, 
£  di  cani  e  d'auselli  orrido  pasto 
Le  saline  abbanaon6 :  cod  m  Oiore 
L*alto  coofliglio  s'adempia,  ftc" 

To  these  may  be  added  the  simple  rendering  of  the  line  so  often  quoted  fbr  its  sound 
heliig  an  echo  to  the  sense ;  and  which  schoolboys  have  many  a  time  roared  out,  likA 
the  torrent — to  avoid,  perhaps,  roaring  after  another  fashion.   Monti,  IZkuitf,  L  v.48,«-> 

"  Tacitumo  incammlnoeHt 
Del  risonante  mar  longo  la  rira." 

Tlie  original,  v.  34, — 

supposed,  after  the  system  of  Erasmus,  to  represent  the  lond  roll  of  the  billow,  an4 
then  the  dash  of  the  surge  against  the  shore,  is  pronounced  by  the  modem  Hellenes 
according  to  the  accents,  and  resembles  rather  the  goitle  breaking  of  the  wave  upon  a 

Huiuly  beach. 
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of  the  translators  of  Homer ;"  and  hit  proficiency  in  Greek  adioUnil 

not  bavc  been  great ;  yet  his  fine  tapte  enabled  him  to  perceive, 
genius'  to  rr|ir<i[lucc.  miicli  of  the  poetry  of  the  mighty  ancient, 

Altboni-'b  Gi'm'>H'8  Venetian  collection  profe»seB  to  embrace  lyrii 
only.  tb(  first  poetn  he  pre^eiitB  h  an  aiioiijmoiis  one  of  the  Hen 
kind,  so  keenly  caltivHted  throughout  Italy.  Its  title  and  aubject 
Giterra  de  Nkolotti"^  e  CaiteUaui  Ml'  anno  1521  ;  a  contest  whi 
place  annually,  on  St.  Simuoii's  Day  (18th  February),  between  thej 
of  the  quarter  of  the  Cuetle  and  those  of  the  quarter  of  St.  Nicl 
Venice.  The  former  were  the  more  BristocrBtic,  or  at  least  the  mc 
fortable,  class  ;  the  latter,  who  were  chiefly  fishermen,  being  so  far 
in  circumstances,  that  tlie  saint  of  their  Church  got  the  name 
Nicholas  of  the  Beggars."  Tlie  localities  of  the  parties  differed  fro 
of  London,  Paris,  and  some  other  great  cities,  inaamuch  as  the  higl 
dwelt  in  the  east,  and  the  lower  in  the  west.  At  the  same  time, 
tinguiahing  colours  of  the  factions  varied  from  those  in  other  Italian  I 
neither  being  white ;  but  the  Castellani  wearing  red,  and  the  > 
black.  The  poem,  which  is  short*,  is  written  in  octave  etam 
reminds  the  reader  of  pasEages  in  the  MalmantUe  Baoquiataio, 
Florentine  painter-poet,  Lorenzo  Lippi,  rather  than  of  any  in  sitnil 
positions  usually  seen  by  us  beyond  the  Alps.  However,  on  the  on 
the  first  edition  of  the  Venetian  poem  appeared  in  1603,  three  yeari 
Lippi  was  born ;  and  on  the  other,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppo 
Lijipi  hud  ever  read  a  production  in  a  dialect  which,  to  bia  Tuaca 
must  have  seemed  a  barbarous  jargon. 

The  poem  opens  with  an  invocation  to  Mars  and  Bacchue,  t 
by  one  to  Venus.  The  hostile  parties  approach  each  other  near  the 
of  the  "  Frati  de'  Servi," — not  honourably  mentioned  in  Murray's  ani 
dainty  handbooks,  but  situated  in  the  district  of  "  La  Croce," 
north-west  part  of  the  city,  not  far  from  the  Palazzo  Foscari,  cro 
canal  of  siiuill  size  and  little  purity,  compared  with  tlie  "  Canal  Gram 
one  or  two  of  the  more  nnconfincd  watery  streets  of  Venice.  Some 
Castclluni  are  first  in  possession  of  the  bridge,  from  which  the  N 
wish  to  diijlodge  them.  After  the  approved  fashion  of  classical  an 
the  warriors  intercbange  boasts  and  taunts,  with  fuller  reciprocity 
alw»vs  seen  in  the  dealings  of  modern  free-traders.  All  day  the 
ruijes  :  at  the  beginning,  the  conibntants  are  content  with  sticks :  bii 
ward<i,  Klinrper-c<lged  weapims  are  employed.  When  the  shades  of  i 
bi'i;in  to  full,  a  hunilred  peace-officers  come,  for  the  first  time,  bat- 
clfiir  the  bridge,  from  which  most  of  the  lielligerenta  escape,  four  < 
mainm!>.  Guagni,  an  ally  of  the  Kicolotti,  has  received  a  severe  ht 
is  bemoaned  by  his  true-love  Cliina.  Tlie  dying  hero  makes  his  v 
leaves  prizes  to  the  three  Nicolotti  who  shall,  in  each  Tear,  fight  be 
St.  Simeon'H  Feast.  The  gallant  Castellano  Giurco  died  of  hia  « 
but  we  have  nu  description  of  "  beauty  weeping  o'er  his  um :"  abou 
remained  tamed ;  and  it  continue<l  matter  of  hot  dispnte  which  pa 
comported  it.'elf  best  upon  "  that  gloriooa  day." 

Next  in  order  are  pieces  selected  from  a  collection  called  La  Car 

*  Aivonliii):  tn  Venetian  orthogTBpIiT,  these  names  ore  as  oRen  written  wit 
d»nl>1f  .-omwuHntii. 

*  It  cimtsiiii'  I!KI  «<anzn9. 

'  Tliu  lint  edition  was  in  8vo.;  the  Kcond  in  12uui,  sin  at  Vaucck  1S80: 
third  ill  12nio.,  ut  Trmgi,  in  1612. 
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which  came  oat  at  Venice,  in  1573,  and  went  through  two  sabsequeat  edi- 
tions. Although  the  title-page  asserts,  that  the  Caravana  is  by  various 
writers,  Gamba  decides  it  to  be  really  the  production  of  but  one  author ; 
except  the  version  of  the  first  canto  of  the  Orlando  Ftirioso  ;  and  to  this 
opinion  of  so  competent  a  judge,  we  foreigners  may  justly  defer.  The 
Caravana  is  said  to  contain  pieces  of  no  slight  indelicacy  ;  and  we  may 
readily  believe  so,  for  even  the  seven  specimens  now  reprinted  savour  more 
of  the  cantine  than  of  the  palazzi. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Poesie  Antiche  is  filled  entirely  with  poems  by 
Maffeo  Veniero,  archbishop  of  Corfu.  This  writer  belonged  to  a  most 
literary  family,  being  nephew  to  Domenico  Yeniero,  whose  reputation  as  a 
poet,  and  still  more  as  a  critic,  stood  high  in  the  sixteenth  century;  and 
who  had  the  honour  of  being  consulted  by  Tasso ',  besides  enjoying  the 
friendship  of  Bembo  ^ ;  and,  by  what  was  doubtless  meant  as  a  com* 
pliment,  had  his  name  introduced  into  the  lively  party  who  tell  the  tales 
comprising  the  Diporti  of  Girolamo  Parabosco  K  Maffeo's  father,  Lorenzo, 
was  a  votary  of  the  muses ;  but  through  his  intimacy  with  Pietro  Aretino^ 
his  strains,  in  addressing  the  Nine,  were  such  as  would  have  better  suited 
the  fair  and  frail  sisters  of  Aretino.  Luigi,  the  brother  of  Maffeo,  was  a 
poet  also ;  but  not  in  Venetian.  Pure  Italian  was  the  language  employed 
by  Maffeo  himself  in  many  of  his  poems,  and  in  his  tragedy  of  Idbalda, 
which  is  not  noticed  by  Walker  in  his  treatise  on  Italian  Tragedy,  but 
is  admitted  by  Tiraboschi  into  the  catalogue  of  good  tragic  pieces  of 
that  age. 

Maffeo  was  bom  at  Venice,  in  1550 ;  and  is  believed  to  have  died 
in  1586,  while  travelling  from  Rome  to  Florence.  He  appears  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  g^at  as  well  as  with  the  learned  of  his  day ;  and 
to  have  obtained  his  rank  of  Archbishop  of  Corfu  with  some  understanding 
that  he  was  to  be  exempt  from  the  duty  of  residence.  The  office  seems  not 
to  have  suited  his  taste,  and  he  probably  never  visited  his  diocese.  He 
received  the  mitre  in  1583  ^  at  the  early  age  of  33,  and  lived  only  three 
years  afterwards.  Gamba  omits  the  most  interesting  part  of  Veniero's 
career,  which  consisted  in  his  acquaintance  with  Tasso,  regarding  whom 
there  are  extant  two  letters  of  his  ™  to  Francesco  de'  Medici,  Orand-Duke  of 
Tuscany.  The  former  of  these,  dated  firom  Ferrara,  18th  June,  1577» 
gives  an  account  of  the  confinement  of  the  poet,  which  had  just  taken  place, 
in  the  hope  of  curing  his  mental  disorder,  which  had  shewn  its^  in 
violence ;  and,  in  the  second,  which  is  from  Venice,  12th  Joly,  1578,  Veniero 
urgently  prays  for  the  Grand-Duke's  assistance  to  Tasso,  who  was  then  at 
Venice,  in  a  desponding  state  of  mind.  We  learn,  on  the  authority  of 
Carlo  Ridolfi  °,  that  Tintoretto  painted  a  portrait  of  Maffeo  Veniero,  which 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Crasso  family  in  1648. 

Of  Veniero's  Venetian  poems,  Ha3rm  mentions  an  edition  at  Venice,  in 

'  Ginguen^  Hist,  Litt.  d'ltal,,  Pt.  II.  ch.  zxxviii.  sect.  1. 

^  Tiraboschi,  Stor,  Dell,  Lett  Ital,,  lib.  iii.  cap.  ilL  §  9. 

>  Published  at  Venice,  1552.  ^  Tirabofchi,  nt  sup.,  §  BO. 

1  Gamba,  Notizie,  p.  6,  quotes  a  letter  of  Giambattista  Leoni,  8  Maggio,  1588,  ad* 
dressed  to  Veniero,  to  oongratolate  him  on  his  archiepiacopal  dig^ty. 

■°  Extracts  from  these  letters  are  given,  in  English,  (flrran  Sevtua,  VUa  di  7h§90,)  m 
Black's  Life  of  Tasso,  chap.  xii.  (voL  L  p.  810),  and  chap.  xiiL  (voL  iL  p.  24),  8nd  ed., 
4to.,  1810,  Edinburgh  (for  Murray,  London). 

°  Le  MaravigUe  dell*  Arte,  Sfc,  t.  ii.  p.  47.  This  work  contains  Lives  of  Vonetian 
Painters,  and  was  published  in  1649,  in  two  vols. 
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1613  ;  but  Gamba  has  used  that  of  Vicenia,  1617.  12mo.  Gamba 
Batisfactorily.  that  Ihe  infauinuB  work  called  La  Zqffela,  eometimt 
buted  to  Vpuiero,  could  not  well  have  been  composed  by  him,  as  it 
light  m  ITiBl— ju«  nineteen  years  before  he  was  born!  Nevertliel 
good  archbishop  is  admitted  to  liave  suffered  his  pen  to  trace  exp 
by  no  means  proper  for  a  Ciiurchman :  and  for  which  the  need  of  rl 
perhaps,  worse  than  no  exeiise"  ;  as  it  would  shew  the  facility  wit 
such  words  suggested  themselves  to  the  writer,  in  a  language  so  pi 
abundant  in  consonances  as  Italian. 

In  the  proemio  to  his  poems,  the  future  archbishop  announces  i 
chiefly   upon   love ;     and   in   the   {>erformance   he   makes  good    hi 
The  ^rst  and  nearly  longest  piece  is  a  canzone  entitled  Z,a  St 
("  The  Kngged  Girl,")  which  the  editor  commendH  very  much,  ant 
so  far  as  liveliness  and  humour  are  concerned  ;  but  tbe  fair  one  ce 
has  an  attire  too  tattered  to  be  quite  decorous.   In  his  other  amatori 
we  meet  with  much  praise  of  the  bellet  addressed  or  lauded  ;    bui 
mixture  of  coarse,  nay,  dirty  words,  which  prove  his  Cynthias  to  h 
longed  to  the  lower  grades  of  society,     Tliey  are,  at  the  same 
mingled  with  equivocal  or  directly  bantering  turns,  that  we  cannot 
at  one  lady's  disregard  of  his  Etrains.  which  stimulates  bim  to 
Madonna,  who  makes  game  of  the  poet,  this  madrigal : — 
"  Ton  rliliclile,  foniooUi  i 
Wlint  I  ling  uiiil  uiy  iif  yna, 
'J'li  slii-w  you  rulr.-r  tlimi  tliv  truth. 
I  huvu  (kiiii.-  Iiiit  tliu  tiling  h  frk'nd  ought  to  do, 
■\Vbo  jilL-usare  lo  (five  vira  in  williuK  t«  try; 
Niit  Iki-uiibi',  ut  ni  mad,  or  an  silly  Bin  I, 
A*  mit  ti>  liuow  I'lcnrly,  bihiiI  tttaa  (^nincf', 
'Jliat  yuur  tnvn,  lui  thU  uurth,  U  the  nglivst  fitce." 

A  few  sonnets  are  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  rather  than  of  Cupid ; 
written  in  eiiriieat,  shew  Monxlgnore  to  have  been  alive  to  the  n 
the  wine-flask,  and  ready  to  exceed  the  moderate  permission  of  1 
in  its  enjoyment.  Tlie  lust  6]ieeiinen  of  ^'eniero's  |ioetry  ia  a  rnjj 
the  "  Mii-fortunea  of  Poets," — not  fitted  to  furnish  Disraeli  with  a 
on  the  •'  Calamities  of  Authors,"  us  no  more  than  four  bards  are 
yet  giving  a  true  enough  picture  of  the  famine  too  often  raging 
skirts  of  Parnassus. 

I'ollowing  these  arc  a  few  examples  from  the  Venetian  poema  ol 
neri,  most  of  wliose  works  of  that  kind  were  published  in  tl 
volume  wilh  Veniero's  in  16171'.  Gamba  relates  httle  of  the  bjog 
Ingegneri,  for  which  he  refers  to  other  uuthoriliesi.  Partly  frc 
cited,  and  jiartly  from  others,  it  may  be  stated,  that,  like  VenitTO, 
Inzcgneri  [Ven.,  Aiizcio  IngegneriJ  was  born  at  Venice,  (probab 
IS-IO,)  and  was  distinguished  for  Italian  writings,  and  for  kin< 
Tasso  in  his  mii-fortunes. 

In  prose,  Ingegneri 's  tieatise  Di-l  bnon  Sirgrctario  has  receivt 
conmiendalion  ;  and  also  his  JJisi-orso  di-fla  I'ucsia  Sapprei, 
which  treats  mainly  of  the  Pastoral  Drama,  and  is  unjustly  eevc 
the  I'a'ior  FUlu  of  Ou.iriiii.     In  vei>e,  he  first  jwhliglied  a'transi 
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ottava  rima,  of  Ovid's  two  books  De  Remedio  Amaris,  which  Tiraboschi ' 
ranks  high  among  the  versions  of  that  poet's  amatory  effusions.  His 
pastoral  drama,  the  Danza  di  Venere,  was  produced  at  the  court  of 
Farma,  with  all  possible  honour ;  the  part  of  the  heroine,  Amarillis,  being 
performed  by  a  young  noble  beauty ;  and  its  literary  merits  are  pronounced 
by  Ginguene  ^  to  be  considerable.  Tiraboschi^  mentions  a  short  poem,  also 
by  Ingegneri,  in  dispraise  of  alchemy,  having  the  title  of  Palmodia  delV 
Argonautica,  His  most  ambitious  work  is  a  tragedy,  on  the  unpro- 
mising theme  of  Thomyris  (Tomiri),  which  Walker  says^,  "  though  it  does 
not  rank  with  the  first  productions  of  the  Itahan  muse,  has  many  beauties;" 
and  again — "  some  of  the  odes  abound  in  true  poetic  fire ;"  while  he  blames 
the  dialogue,  as  declamatory  and  languid. 

Tasso,  on  arriving,  in  miserable  plight,  at  Turin,  in  1578,  was  welcomed 
by  Ingegneri,  and  carried  by  him  to  the  hospitable  Marquis  Filippo  d*£ste, 
and  to  the  Prince  Carlo  Emmanuele  of  Savoy'.  Ingegneri  superintended 
the  earliest  edition  of  the  entire  "  Jerusalem  Dehvered,"  and  afterwards 
was  employed  by  the  Cardinal  Cintio  Aldobrandini^  to  pass  through  the 
press  the  first  edition  of  the  Gdrttsalemme  Conquistata^  published  in 
1593.  After  the  death  of  Tasso,  he  edited  his  poem  on  the  '*  Creation,"  of 
which  he  had  a  copy ',  while  the  Cardinal  Aldobrandini  imagined  himself  the 
sole  possessor  of  such  a  treasure.  Useful  to  the  literary  world,  and  to 
Tasso' s  fame,  as  Ingegneri  was,  by  his  editorial  labours,  it  has  been  re- 
marked, that  he<^  sought  thereby  patronage  and  benefit  for  himself,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  author,  whose  sanction  he  did  not  ask,  except  with  regard  to 
the  Gerusalemme  Conquistata, 

The  life  of  Ingegneri  was  full  of  vicissitudes,  not  owing  to  unaccountable 
ill-fortune,  or  to  grave  misconduct  of  his  own,  but,  seemingly,  to  that 
thoughtlessness  about  the  means  of  living  which  has  too  often  been  seen 
to  accompany  abihty  in  literature  or  art ;  but  for  which  dreamy  sons  of 
genius  might  blush  to  find  their  reproof,  in  the  carefully  kept  house-book  of 
Ariosto,  now  in  the  library  at  Ferrara,  shewing  the  daily  expense  of  meat 
and  bread,  recorded  by  the  same  hand  that  wrote  the  Enchantments  of 
Alcina. 

The  precise  dates  of  Ingegprieri's  birth  and  death  are  uncertain  ;  but,  as 
he  is  spoken  of  as  a  very  old  man  in  1609,  and  there  is  no  proof  of  his 
having  lived  beyond  1613.  when  his  Venetian  verses  were  published,  we 
may  presume  him  to  have  been  bom  before  1550,  and  not  improbably  abont 
1540.  He  gave  to  the  public  his  translation  from  Ovid,  at  Venice,  in 
1572 ;  and  not  long  afterwards  began  his  wanderings,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  received  kindness  from  a  variety  of  patrons,  to  whom  his  talents* 

'  Lett,  ItaL,  lib.  iu.  cap.  ilL  §  78.  It  was  printed  hi  1676,  (4to.  Avignon,)  hot 
greatly  improved  in  the  gubeequent  edition  of  1604^  (4to.  Bergamo).  See  Gingnen^ 
Mist.  lAtt.  d^Ital.,  Pt.  II.  eh.  xxiv.,  note. 

'  Ut  sup.  He  gives  1584  as  the  date  of  the  edition  of  Yicenn,  (Svo.),  which,  by  an 
obvious  mistake,  is  made  1589  by  Tlraboechi,  lib.  iii.  cap.  iv.  §  58. 

*  Lib.  iii.  cap.  iii.  §  78. 

"  "  Historical  Memoir  on  Italian  Tragedy,  (4to.  Lond.  1799,)  sect.  iL  to.  146--148; 
where  he  speaks  in  praise  of  Ingegneri  for  his  conduct  to  Tasao,  and  fbr  his  writings; 
but  calls  his  translation  from  Ovid  one  of  the  first  books  of  the  An  Anumdi,  and 
makes  Vicenza  the  birth-place  of  Ing^pierL  Tinmri  was  printed  at  Naples  in  1007; 
and  Walker  (in  a  note)  names  two  later  writers  who  have  made  Tomiri  the  heroine  of 
tragedies. 

'  See  Black's  Life  of  Tasso,  chap.xiv.  (voLii  p.44);  Tiraboschi,  lib.  iii.  cap.  iii  §47; 
Ginguen6,  Pt.  II.  ch.  xiv. 

r  Black,  ch.  xxii.  (ii.  295).       *  Ibid.,  ch.  zziii.  Cn.  821,  note).       •  Ibid.,  di.  zvL  ^  96). 
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ftnd,  we  may  conclode,  hi»  mannen,  recommeaded  him.  In  1 
already  seen,  be  was  at  Turin ;  in  1581,  at  Parma;  in  15S6,  »t  1 
Venice,  and  Guastalla,  where  he  staid  till  1592,  when  he  proce 
Rome.  In  1598  he  was  at  Modena,  hut  in  1602  went,  for  the 
time,  to  Turin.  He  was  probably  at  Venice  when  his  Venetian  poei 
printed  there,  in  1613,  but  no  later  trace  of  him  can  be  found.  11 
to  have  attached  his  different  protectors  to  him,  and  tint  to  have  I 
serious  quarrel,  unlesB  with  Cardinal  Cintio  Aldobrandini.  in 
whose  oppoaitioQ  (then  become  unavailing,  from  the  death  of  hi 
Clement  VIII.)  Ingegneri  pubhahed,  at  Viterbo.  under  the  putroiu 
nephew  of  the  reigning  pontiff,  Paul  V,,  the  "  Creation"  of  TbM' 
most  zealous  supporter  of  Ingegneri  was  Ferrante  (Gonzaga),  aecoi 
of  Guastalla,  a  promoter  and  cultivator  of  elegant  literature.  Ye 
great  surprise  of  Tiraboschi",  this  prince  is  found  to  have  invited  Ii 
to  Guastalla,  not  to  literary  occupation,  hut  to  the  manufacture  o 
■oap.  It  were  vain  to  enquire,  wliether  Ingegneri  had  previously  1 
gaged  in  such  business  at  home,  or  was  generally  skilled  in  the  d 
of  his  time,  since  he  wrote  against  the  delusions  of  alchemy.  And 
can  we  discover,  if  the  poet  stamped  appropriate  mottoes'  on  1 
destined  for  the  use  of  the  court  beauties  of  Guastalla.  Northern 
however,  may  be  reminded,  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
paration  of  coarse  soap  with  boiled  animal  fat,  and  of  delicate  i 
compounds  from  the  pure  olive-oil  of  Italy.  Perhaps,  too,  Ingegnc 
sonal  skill  nus  not  required  in  wliat  may  have  been  chosen  aa  a  i 
securing  him  a  provision,  by  Don  Perrante,  who  shewed  himself,  to 
ready  to  aid  the  poet  in  his  ]>ecuniary  embarrassments. 

Gamba  presents  only  four  sjiecimens  of  Ingegneri'a  poetry.  Th 
thc<o  was,  no  doubt,  written  liefore  the  first,  as  it  relates  to  the 
Cyprus  whicii  Selim  11.  waged  against  the  Venetians''  from  1570  1 
It  ia  in  form  of  a  canzone  to  Cupid,  as  son  of  the  former  queen  of  I 
and  the  poet,  strangely  enough,  calls  upon  him  to  rise  and  recover 
minions,  of  which  he  haa  been  diapoSKessed  by  an  enemy  of  Goi 
archer  is  exhorted  to  employ  his  weapons  a^Jnst  the  foe,  and  in 
success  is  augured  to  his  warfare.  Unhappy,  however,  waa  the  i 
the  struggle  maintained  by  the  Venetians,  with  vast  sacrifice  of  i 
money.  They  were  forced  to  evacuate  Cyprua  in  1573,  after  tb 
Famagosta,  and  the  cruel  death  of  iU  gailant  defender.  Marc 
Bragadino,  who  had  obtained  honouniblc  terms  of  capitulation, 
t reacli era u lily  seized  by  I'acha  Mustapba,  the  (Turkish , 'general,  wh 
him  alive,  and  carried  the  horrid  trophy  of  the  skin,  suspended  I 
mast  of  his  ship.  Ultimately,  this  relic  of  their  commander  waa  ] 
to  the  'S'enetiana.  and  it  rests  in  an  urn  in  the  church  of  SS.  Gi 
Paolo,  at  A'ciiicc*.      In  a  sonnet  with  a  coda,  Iii^rcgneri  lifta  thoug 

^  Lib.  iii.  nip.  iiL  §  &8i  (iinpu'nf',  ]>L  II.  cli.  xiiv. 

•  It  wan  Huicl  (jHThapii  nevvT  {Tiuted)  in  Fmici',  amonfs  the  ton*  moU  cur 
tlip  flmt  nvtiirati<in  of  the  Ilonrliiaw,  that  a  luyal  loap-binlrr.  having  mado 
LiniiM  XVlll.  in  Honp,  was  in  difficulty  as  to  a  ])riipi>r  inscription  Tor  it,  wU 
wnniBn  in  tlip  ttitiitiliiihnipnt  ]>nHUM.-<l  "  Cilui-ei  olr  tovfn  In  tathtt." 

'  Siiinonill,  HM.  det  JtepuMi'/mit  Ualiraart,  tuiu.  viii.  uh.  i. 

*  The  Dii^ioHHairr  Hinlerii/ar  (voe.  Bragmliii^  points  out  a  iliKTCpanc^ 
iliitc  III'  ltra|^Uiii>'ii  munliv;  but  ntatn  that  Iw  munument  nrnkm  it  1671,  « 
Ih'  tukon  UH  ■■ijmi-t^biivii'K  the  >iii)<|)iirt  of  Miirntori,  in  hia  Amiali  t Italia,  (i 

uifijrtnnata  hero  the  m 
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celebrate  a  lovers'  quarrel,  between  a  Spaniard  and  a  fair  fiiend,  under 
circumstances  marking,  that  the  parties  were  neither  gentle  nor  refined.  In 
another  sonnet,  of  like  form,  he  compares  to  a  dog  that  gnaws  one  bone 
and  holds  another  in  his  paws,  a  man  who  has  both  a  wife  and  a  favourite, 
and  to  whom  he  prophesies,  that  discomfiture  will  come,  through  one  suc- 
cessful rival  in  the  affections  of  both. 

The  poem  placed  first  must  have  been  composed  between  1579  and 
1587,  being  a  canzone  addressed  to  Bianca  Cappello,  Duchessa  di  Toscana, 
who  enjoyed  such  rank  for  those  eight  years.  Here,  the  subject  claims  a 
digression,  which  therefore  does  not  require  those  excuses  which  it  is 
hoped  the  earlier  ones  may  find  accepted  by  gentle  readers.  Bianca  Cap- 
pello was  the  beautiful  daughter  of  a  noble  house  of  Venice,  who,  after  be- 
ginning an  intrigue  with  Pietro  Buonaventuri,  a  young  Florentine  merchant, 
made  a  runaway  marriage  with  him,  and  accompanied  him  to  Florence. 
The  indigent  condition  of  Buonaventuri  suiting  ill  the  disposition  of  hit 
wife,  she  set  herself  to  gain  money  by  the  sale  crif  her  charms.  The  reign- 
ing Grand-Duke,  Francesco  de'  Medici,  having  seen  her, — whether  by  ac- 
cident, or  by  design  formed  through  excited  curiosity, — fell  in  love  with 
her,  and  established  the  fair  Venetian  as  his  mistress  '.  This  caused  much 
annoyance  to  the  Grand-Duchess,  Joanna  of  Austria,  but  none  to  -Buona- 
venturi, who,  getting  place  and  pay,  submitted  to  form,  with  his  wife  and 
her  admirer,  what  was  termed  in  Italy  the  "  trianyolo-equilatero"  After 
the  Grand- Duchess's  death,  Francesco  resolved  to  marry  Bianca,  who  had 
become  a  widow  some  years  before,  through  the  assassination  of  her  hus- 
band by  hired  bravoes  g, — a  fate  which  he  had  brought  upon  himself,  from  the 
many  enemies  he  made  by  his  arrog^ce  and  presumption.  The  Seigniory 
of  Venice  now  acted  a  part  of  unbecoming  meanness,  for  which  there  is  not 
apparent  the  poor  excuse  of  diplomatic  or  commercial  policy.  As  they  had 
done  in  favour  of  the  charming  Caterina  Comaro,  in  1471  ^9  when  about 
to  wed  Jacques  (de  Lusignan)  II.,  king  of  Cyprus,  so,  they  declared  Bianca 
Cappello  daughter  of  St.  Mark,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  attend  the  cere- 
mony of  her  nuptials.  The  Tuscans  were  indignant  at  the  self-degradation 
of  their  prince,  and  a  song  ^  turning  the  marriage  into  ridicule  was  heard 
throughout  Italy.  Nothing,  however,  disturbed  the  pair,  except  the  bitter 
expressions  of  disapprobation  at  their  union  which  Cardinal  Ferdinand,  the 
Grand- Duke's  brother  and  heir-presumptive,  openly  vented,  causing  there- 
by a  fraternal  quarrel.  A  reconciliation  having  been  effected,  the  Qu^inal, 
who  was  just  setting  out  for  Rome,  came  to  sup  with  the  Chrand-Duke  and 
Bianca,  at  the  villa  of  Poggio  a  Cajano,  on  tiie  I9th  of  October,  1587. 

'  The  honte  uhe  oocnpied  tt  this  time  is  pointed  out  at  Fkfenoe,  on  the  west  dda  of 
Via  Maggio,  having  a  pan  in  sculpture  over  the  door,  in  a  carved  stone  hat  or  bonnet^ 
which  awe  of  an  Italian  mm  has  made  of  very  different  dimensions  from  those  of  the 
dolls'  head-dresMB  hung  on  the  backs  of  th&  heads  by  the  elegamUt  oHjoodoD,  and 
Paris,  in  this  year  of  grace  1866.  The  name  of  Bianca's  fkmily  is  nelt  by  ICnratori 
with  one  p  only,  but  all  or  most  others  write  it  with  two,  by  which  the  stooe-ciitter's 
wit  is  preserved ;  and  even  if  the  CappeUo  fiunily  bore^  in  armoirit  ekamfamh,  some 
device  referring  to  head-gear,  the  design  of  the  scolphire  seems  not  heraldic  $  and*  at 
Florence,  the  lady  was  Buonaventori,  till  Qrand-Dndisas. 

t  Some  accounts  place  this  crime  hi  1574.  At  all  events,  it  was  oertahUy  prior  to 
the  demise  of  the  Grand-Dnchess  Joanna ;  so  that  no  sospioion  need  attadi  to  jmanea» 
and  as  little  to  her  lover,  who  had  no  olject  in  removing  so  complaisant  a  pscson  as 
Buonaventuri. 


^  Sismondi,  Sut.  dea  BSpubUquM  BaUmnm,  torn.  v.  di.  xiv. 
I  See  Tenhove's  ''Memoirs  of  the  Hoose  of  Medid,"  translated  bj  Shf.Bidiaid 
Clayton,  chap.  xiii.  (vol.  ii.  p.  610^)  2  vols.,  4«a,  Bath,  1797. 

QsvT.  Uaq.  Vol.  CCll.  4'x> 
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That  nigbt  the  Grand-Duke  died,  and  next  day  Biaaca  expired,  bol 
from  the  effects  of  poison, — a  fact  for  vrhich  writera  hare  kccoud 
TUrious  wava,  but  which  seems  best  explained  by  Tenhove'',  who  say 
the  Cardinal,  having  suspicions,  was  cautious  enough  to  decline, 
pretext  of  indisposition,  tasting  a  dish  pressed  on  him  by  his  hostei 
whereof  the  Grand-Duke  ate  largely,  on  seeing  which,  Bianca  took  t 
herself.  Of  Bianca's  talents  there  can  be  no  doubt;  Franceaca  de'  1 
though  little  esteemed  by  Siamondi,  is  rated  higher  by  tbe  more  in 
Teohove ;  and  the  woman  who,  with  lo  much  against  her,  could  ga 
keep  fuch  ascendancy  over  him,  must  have  had  no  common  abilities 
personal  beauty  ia  allowed  on  all  hands  to  have  been  extreme, — whe 
must  Judge  apocryphal,  the  portrait  shewn  as  hers  a  few  years  i 
Poggio  Imperiale ',  which  gives  the  lady  too  few  charms  and  toe 
years  to  represent  such  an  original.  Besides,  we  cannot  question  the : 
of  Bianca's  fine  counterfeit,  in  Lord  Northwick's  splendid  g'allery  ■ 
it  certainly  exhibits  her  as  a  very  handsome  woman,  wbile  its  exp 
is  not  such  as  we  can  deem  inconsistent  with  her  character. 

Ingegncri  avails  himself  unreservedly  of  the  poet's  licence  in  ap] 
ing  tlie  far- elevated  Venetian,  whum  he  styles  the  honour  of  Veni< 
Florence,  nay,  of  the  world.  He  endows  her  with  every  virtue,  a 
perfection  of  beauty,  which  would  cause  Paris,  in  a  judgment  m 
prefer  to  Helen  or  Venus  this  later  sea-born  divinity.  Much  ia  said 
wealth,  and  the  number  of  friends  and  servants  whom  she  had  bo 
her  by  her  benefits.  The  bard  does  not  include  himself  in  the  fbi 
list ;  and  we  may  infer,  that  hope,  rather  than  gratitude,  inspired  his  t 
The  close  asserti;  life  to  be  a  lattery,  with  few  grazie  and  many  &ii 
but  here  are  all  grazie  in  this  Bianca, — a  pun  which  does  not  escn 
ear,  but  ia  not  so  distinct  in  its  connection  with  a  real  lottery.  \V 
Ingegneri  was  ever  permitted  to  bask  in  the  rays  of  that  san  which  1 
courted  with  so  unmcafured  adulation,  does  not  appear;  but,  whatevi 
the  result,  we  of  this  go  Id- worshipping  ago  ought  not  to  look,  wil 
hasty  disdain,  upon  the  needy  courtier  of  a  wealthy  and  liberal  pri 
although  he  must  have  known,  that  her  fame  was  fnr  from  apotlese. 

Of  the  cullection  of  modem  Venetian  poetry,  the  first  three  volum 
assigned  to  the  works  of  Antonio  Lamberti,  who  was  alive  in  1817, 
whose  history  or  condition  Gamha  does  not  inform  us.  One  volnmi 
tains  caiizQiielle,  four  pieces  on  the  Seasons,  and  a  hymn  to  Death 
other  is  filled  with  Apologues  and  Idylls ;  and  the  third  prCMnta 
lunger  poems,  on  the  Seasons,  as  enjoyed  in  the  country  and  in  tb 
To  begin  with  the  roost  serious  in  its  aubject,  it  may  be  remarked 
Hymn  to  Death,  as  of  Petrarch's  "Triumph  of  Death,"  to  which  it  a 
that  the  awful  power  addressed  is  contemplated  as  the  mild  ender  ( 
tows,  rather  than  the  rude  interrupter  of  joys.     I  know  not  hot,  t 

^  Ut  sap.  fii.  510,  611).  Muratnri  (AiiKali,  ad  ui.  1&8T.)  relates  tbe  chram 
without  fcivin);  his  own  opinion ;  but  XvWinfc  nn,  that  nine  thoatftit  Kaim  hmi 
to  poison  hOT  hiisbaad  in  a  fit  of  jealooiiy.  If  no,  wbj  chooae  such  an  occaBion.  ■ 
follow  him  ?  Even  if  duti-cted,  eho  might  huvo  bren  nmlj  to  eipett  pudon  fl 
nrw  Orand-Dukp,  to  whom  Bhc  liail  opened  the  suifession.  Sumondi  drmwi  no 
■ion  tVoiti  wlmt  he  narralti  (t.  viii.  eh.  x.). 

'  A  gT>nil.duc«l  country  palace,  about  a  mile  and  a-half  ftom  FIoratK,  bej 
Porta  Koninna. 

"  At  Tliirlettaiie-hnuae,  Cheltenhnm.  It  ia  ■  half-lun^h,  ban-headeil,  in  t 
taRtefiil  appareL  Die  paints-  ia  the  younger  Bninzino,  (AleMUidra  AUort.)  i 
much  patnaiiscd  by  tbe  Urand-Duke  FranceiKO  dc'  H«did. 
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philosophic  a8  well  as  Christian  a  view  of  Death's  character  and  ofiioe  may 
be  more  readily  taken  by  those  races  who  personify  la  Marte  as  a  female, 
than  by  those  who  speak  of  the ''  King  of  Terrors,"  and  even  venture  to  give, 
in  painting  and  sculpture,  to  a  mere  abstraction,  the  nnoonth  and  revolting 
form  of  a  skeleton  °.  Among  the  twenty-two  canztmette,  we  find  one  from 
the  French*  and  three  from  the  Sicilian.  One  of  the  original  Venetian 
pieces  is  named  the  "  Sofa,"  but  Nina's  sofa  has  nothing  in  common  with 
the  article  of  furniture  celebrated  by  Ck)wper.  Fifteen  of  the  Apologies 
are  Lamberti's  own,  one  is  a  paraphrase  from  Voltaire,  and  another  is  imi« 
tated  from  the  German.  The  last  of  the  three  Idylls  is  an  imitation ;  and 
they  all,  like  the  Apologues,  treat  more  of  men  and  their  doings  than  of 
nature  and  the  objects  she  presents.  Winter  in  the  country,  and  the  poet*a 
quiet  life  in  it,  are  contrasted  with  the  busy  idleness,  folly,  and  vice  that 
reign  in  the  city.  In  his  rural  Spring,  the  poet  addresses  his  Nina  on  the 
return  of  the  season,  and  ends  with  mistaking  her  for  the  vernal  goddess 
herself.  The  urban  Spring  is  a  declaration,  by  the  town-loving  Phillia 
(Mlide),  that  poets  may  go  to  the  country  and  versify,  but  that  she  prefers 
to  remain  in  the  city ;  while  the  lively  waiting-maid  echoes  the  ejqiressioii 
of  her  mistress's  taste, — quite  in  the  style  of  the  English  fEur  admirer  of 
the  "  shady  side  of  Pall-Mall.''  Their  discourse  ended,  Filide  seta  out  on 
her  round  of  diversions,  attended  by  a  crowd  of  admirers,  over  whom  she 
sways  a  despotic  sceptre.  Summer  is,  correctly,  painted  less  fresh  than 
Spring,  the  darling  of  poets  who  sing  in  latitudes  where  the  verdure,  longer 
lived  in  northern  climes,  does  not  outlast  the  first  heats  of  June.  The 
beautiful  Tonina  lauds  the  plearing  life  in  Padua  during  the  fair,  bat  has 
no  wish  to  quit  Venice, — the  heat  and  fatigue  of  which  are  not  forgotten  by 
the  poet.  Autumn  in  the  country  is  praised  for  its  bounties ;  Autumn  in 
town  contains  the  poet's  request  to  Nina  to  come  out,  driving  from  Padua 
to  Battaglia,  &c.,  yet  so  as  to  return  in  time  for  the  opera, — and  for  St. 
Martin's  Day,  to  figure  on  the  Corso  and  at  Treviso,  thus  combining  rural 
and  urban  amusements. 

The  fourth  volume  opens  with  the  writings  of  GKacomo  Masiola,  a 
native  of  Padua,  who  died  there  in  1804.  NoSiing  is  told  of  his  life,  ex«; 
cept  that  he  belonged  to  the  medical  profession.  Without  this  intimation, 
one  might  almost  have  suspected  his  calling  to  have  been  that  of  a 
friseur^  since  it  is  said,  he  had  penned  no  fewer  than  500  sonnets  on  the 
tresses  of  Nina.  Beside  such  an  outpouring  of  verse,  what  is  the  **  Rape 
of  the  Lock,"  or  the  "  Hair  of  Berenice  ?"  Meneghelli,  a  frilow-citisea 
and  true  friend,  selected  from  the  mass  100  of  those  pieces,  and  wrote  a 
preface  for  their  first  edition,  at  Padua,  in  1785.     Public  taste  approidng; 

"  The  celebrated  Nightingale  monmnent,  m  Weshmiiflter  Abbey,  is  a  remsAaUe 
example.  There,  the  chisel  of  Roubiliac  has  treated  the  subject  to  wMf  that  am  babits 
of  thought  prevent  us  from  being  startled  at  the  absurdity  of  the  idea,  when  we  ad* 
mire  the  more  than  redeeming  beauties  of  the  work.  And  perhaps  we  do  not  wrong 
our  fellow-countrymen's  powers  of  obscsration,  if  we  reckon,  that  not  one  out  of  ten  who 
pause  before  that  tomb  ever  calls  to  mind  the  non-existence  of  Death  as  a  being  vklUs 
in  the  dry  skull  and  marrowlesB  bones  of  which  imagination  has  made  up  his  prcaenee. 
In  painting,  the  "  Dance  of  Death,"  io  fiivoorite  a  aulgect  with  the  olden  Qennaa 
artints,  will  suggest  itself  to  most  readers  as  a  fiuniliar  inatanoe.  Wesft  atrildng  pic- 
ture of ''  Death  on  the  pale  horse"  is  to  be  judged  of  on  other  principles.  It  is  eafioa% 
that  in  the  Spanish  Dan^  General^  hj  Saniob,  A.i>.  1860,  printed  hj  Triknor  (ffisfe. 
Span.  Liter.  Append.  U.  No.  11.),  and  justly  supposed  by  him  to  come  from  the  North, 
Death,  thoueh  feminine  in  Spanish,  (as  m  Latin,)  9esks  as  if  mssfnlhie,  and  ssys  ef 
two  pretty  £unsels,  ton  mit  e$poim»,  "they  sie  my  bridss.^  • 
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they  were  reprinted  in  a  short  time,  and  Gamba'a  edition  is  the  tli 
the  hundredth  sonnet,  the  poet  proteste  to  Nina  that  he  bad  writte) 
gain  renown  for  himself,  but  to  make  her  and  her  locks  famou: 
world ;  and  that  he  ehould  be  satisfied  if  she  would  deign  to  bey 
"  Poor  fellow,  thou  hast  taken  great  pains  for  me,"  Sonnet  ail 
marks  more  precisely  than  any  others",  that  the  hair  of  Nina  was 
and  we  may  imagine  it  like  that  which  glows  in  the  tints  of  Titian 
Palmas,  Paolo  Veronese  and  Tintoret.  The  first  sonnet  is  addi 
those  lovers  who  may  chance  to  read  his  effusions ;  but  all  the  f 
ninety-eight  have,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  hair  of  Nina  for  their 
in  whole  or  in  part.  It  were  a  waste  of  my  readers'  time  to  offer 
on  many,  but  the  modes  in  which  the  single  theme  is  handled 
may  be  worth  noticing,  as  curious.  The  seventh  makes  us  awi 
Venice  is  the  country  of  Nina,  whose  fine  tresses  fill  the  measare  i 
quarti  (Ven.,  quarte),  or  fourth  parts  of  a  buahelP.  Sonnet  eig 
with  a  temerity  which  is  confessed,  ventures  to  compare  Nina  in 
the  Magdalene  at  Christ's  feet,  at  the  supper  of  the  Pharisee.  T 
points  in  which  the  parallel  could  hardly  be  flattering  to  Nina ; 
naming  of  the  person,  in  accordance  with  the  Bomish  view  of  the  id 
Mary  from  Magdala,  and  the  penitent  who  anointed  Jesus,  shuts 
poet  from  the  excuses  which  a  Protestant  might  ofler,  holding  th4 
mentioned  in  Holy  Writ  to  be  different  *,  As  might  have  been  e 
the  sonnets  allude,  more  than  once ',  to  the  hair  of  Berenice — not,  I 
to  tlie  bards'  who  have  immortalized  it.  Absalom's  locks  and 
brought  into  one  sonnet  (44),  rather  mistily.  The  hue  of  Nin 
suggests  the  golden  fleece  of  Jason  and  the  Argonauts  (52),  not 
the  Burgundian  order.  In  55  Mazzola  refers,  happily,  to  Zappi's 
eantofie'  on  Cupid's  Museum;  and  declares,  that,  having  been  t 
to  view  the  collection,  he  had  found  all  as  enumerated  by  his  preij 
with  the  addition  of  a  splendid  niche,  prepared  to  receive  the  rin 
Nina.  The  great  power  of  Nina  lying,  like  Samson's,  in  her  hair,  mi 
slave  ask  himself,  whether  he  might  not  copy  the  act  of  Dalilah  (64) 
resolves  against  so  barbarous  a  deed,  which  he  must  ever  deplore. 

■■  A«  2,  60,  93. 


a  bunhi'l  woulil  w 

hinvierthun  thi-  £ni;1inh  pound  Avoirdnpoii  of  7,000  tro;  gnins.  Wbstaverii 
the  V«iie(iiui  rlojo  lUH}  luvp  bomo  to  the  Tiuiiin  meaiuru  of  the  SBme  dena 
the  qtiatitity  of  the  IiuI.v'h  lock«  in  v.Ty  grrat.  Siuionde,  Tableau  dt  F^j 
TVin'nNF,  8vo.,  Ucn6vG,  ISOl,  pp.  30U-1 ;  Urc's  IMct,  Snd  edition,  London,  1 
penilii. 

*  From  the  opinion  of  tho  Church  of  Rome,  we  sec  the  vnn  of  crintmn 
stnutly  an  aciwmiiiiniment  of  the  Magdili  nc  in  workii  of  art ;  and  eron  in  Ed 
luivc  tlie  tillu  uf  Ma^alen  Asylums.  Ttia  critical  quctition,  which  has  Iie«ii  i 
rii»iu!il,  niHV  be  seen  full;  ttaXnA  in  tho  Itov.  B.  T.  Uloomfielil'i  "  Nota  to 
Tvstainciit,"  Luke  vii.  36-^60 ;  Matt.  zxvi.  6 1  Uark  xiv.  8 ;  John  iL  2.  li 
tirst-iriu<d  pawiii^  being  that  s|icda11y  allailL-d  to  here. 

'  GO,  (is,  T7;inthcsccoudorwliich  (v.  7)  is  named  the  wtronomor  Ci>noin,t 
liy  Cutiillus. 

■  Cnlliinachna,  uhiHC  Greek  oripnal  lias  pcri>hed ;  wid  Catulliu,  who  has  M 
imitation  of  it :  fur  such,  rather  than  a  Irannlslion,  critics  coniideT  hi*  poetn 
Bere«i<vt. 

'  Tlie  MuKO  d'Amore  wni,  a*  Zappi  unn,  rii'h  in  curiodties  connsctcd  wit 
tudi  as,  tho  swords  rslal  to  TUsbe  sod  I^Oo;  the  lamp  of  Hera,  &g.,  Ao. 
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imitates  an  Ode  of  Anacreon^,  in  recounting  nature's  peculiar  gifts  to  the 
various  animals,  and  says,  thus  her  hair  had  heen  conferred  on  Nina. 
The  92nd  is  probably  the  one  most  admired  at  Venice,  having  quite  the 
sportive  style  and  turn  so  popular  there.  It  reminds  Nina  of  tibe  occasion 
when  she  accompanied  her  swain  in  mask,  habited  as  a  beggar-girl,  and 
the  bystanders  said  to  her,  **  If  you  would  be  believed,  hide  those  locks  of 
gold :  do  you  beg,  and  yet  display  a  treasure  ?*'  We  must  hope  Nina  was 
well  educated,  as  her  lover  addresses  to  her  many  verses  full  of  classic 
allusions.  He  refers  once  (88)  to  Sappho's  Leap,  not  in  a  threat  of  its 
being  used  to  end  life  and  woes  together,  but  as  it  holds  out  a  prospect  of 
cure,  by  making  the  scorned  admirer  forget  his  passion^ ;  for  which,  the 
poet  says,  he  should  like  to  go  and  try  its  efficacy,  had  he  full  faith, — a 
necessary  qualification,  in  which  he  seems  utterly  wanting. 

This  volume  closes  with  one  or  two  short  poems  by  Ludovico  Pasto,  who 
was  born  in  1746,  at  Venice,  and  died  in  1806,  at  Bagnoli  di  Conselve, 
where  he  had  practised  medicine  since  1774.  The  first  piece  describes  the 
distraction  of  a  }ady  at  the  last  illness  and  death  of  her  dog ;  and  is  lively 
and  bustling,  with  the  mistress's  impatient  and  manifold  orders  to  her 
several  domestics ;  and  her  address,  first  flattering,  finally  upbraiding,  to 
the  medical  man  called  in  for  her  four-footed  favourite.  The  second 
paints  well  the  sad  plight  of  a  dog,  once  fondled  as  a  pet,  now  neglected  in 
age  and  sickness ;  and  winds  ^up  with  a  word  from  the  animal  to  the 
ladies,  bidding  them,  while  young  and  fair,  enjoy  themselves — for  they  will 
experience  her  lot  hereafter.     The  other  compositions  are  inferior. 

Volume  fifth  is  limited  to  Dithyrambics,  and  the  first  of  these  is  by  Paste, 
in  praise  of  the  Friularo  wine  7  of  Bagnoli,  in  the  Paduan  district.  Here, 
the  poet  does  not  venture  to  introduce  the  jolly  god  himself  as  interlocutor, 
but  sings,  in  his  own  person,  the  merits  of  this  inspiring  juice,  till,  at  the 
close,  it  takes  too  strong  effect  upon  his  senses.  Pasto  does  not  bring  him- 
self into  dangerous  comparison  with  Redi,  whose  gay  Baeco  in  Toseana 
is  so  felicitously  sparkling*;  still,  he  lauds  his  chosen  beverage  with  a 
zest  which  makes  us  hope,  he  was  not  like  Redi,  a  "  water«drinking  bard,'' 
who  enjoyed  the  wine-cup  flowing,  by  force  of  imagination  alone.  Pasto 
next  invokes  his  muse  to  celebrate  the  virtues  of  Polenta,  the  meet 
national  dish  in  the  kitchen  of  Italy.  Originally,  it  was  made  of  cheanut- 
flour,  but  the  flour  of  maize  has  long  been  its  chief  ingredient,  in  all  parts 
of  Italy  not  among  the  hills.  In  the  north,  Bums  has  composed  an  address 
or  ode  to  the  Scotch  "  Haggis,"  an  old-fashioned  compound  more  savoory 
than  elegant,  and,  despite  its  classic  fame,  commonly  banished  to  the  side- 
table  in  those  country-houses  where  it  is  retained  at  all.  Other  diriies  have 
been  sung,  and  I,  S.  S.,  recollect  having  seen,  in  a  periodical  work^  many 
years  ago,  a  careful  and  no  doubt  accurate  receipt,  in  very  readable  verse, 
for  making  that  Bath  cake  which  immortalizes  its  inventress,  by  preserving 

"  The  second,  ^i^iv  ic4para  rabpois,  ic,r,K, 

'  Readers  may  be  reminded  of  Addison's  pspers  on  the  snlgeet  in  ilie  ^  Spectator," 
No8.  223,  227,  283. 

y  Said  to  be  a  red  wine  of  exqninte  flavour. 

■  We  almost  flmcy,  we  hear  the  smashing  of  the  ioe  f^nom  the  groUa  in  tlis  hill  of 
Boboli,  when  Bacchus  orders  the  Satyrs  to  break  it  small : — 

••OoaaltiFledii, 
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her  Dame  of  "  Sally  Lunn."  I  have  also  met  with  a  poeticml  recei 
compounding  a  "  salad,"  or  "  herbaceoQB  treat,"  as  it  was  termed  I 
writer  —  said  to  be  Sydney  Smith.  The  precepts  set  forth  tl 
might  be  excellent,  and  worthy  of  the  Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  but  other  i 
of  sal  ad- dressing  are  followed  on  the  south  side  of  the  Alps.  Pasto  i 
650  verses  on  hia  Euhject,  which  he  treats  with  evident  relish,  recomi 
ing  the  flour  from  Bergamo,  aad  ehews  his  unfeigned  passioa  for  Po 
by  eating  it  to  repletion.  Next  we  have  sji  anonymous  poem  in  pn 
tlie  Oseleti,  (Ital.,  uccelletli,)  or  small  birds  which  abouud  in  ku 
not  saluting  them  as  wanderers  of  wood  and  field,  but  as  aupplyii 
table  with  pleasing  and  varied  additions.  Last  comes  a  piece  by 
Antonio  Cavsnis,  upon  the  Zuca  (Ital.,  tvcca),  or  pumpkin,  extei 
used  in  Italian  cookery.  This  is  written  in  a  livelier  strain  tha 
Oseleti,  and  would  please  the  critic  more,  while  it  would  edify  thi 
tronome  lees,  in  these  transalpine  regions,  where  the  pumpkin  is  not 
ble  of  culture  but  at  a  cost  beyond  its  worth. 

I  fear  the  readers  may  exclaim.  "  Ohe  !  jam  tafit,"  as  readers  havt 


done  ere 

ow ;  and  I  'may  take  my  leave  in  the  closing  words 

Zttca:— 

"  Qnantc  c««e"  in  to>>  lode  voria'  dir! 

Ma  no'  po98o  tocarlo'  stc  cantin'. 

I'.^cl>e  aol  grnn  BorWr 

Sta  buna  pu|m»  el'  corpo  s"  k  Bgionf*', 

K  mc"  scnto  un  tamburo',  e  no  go  fli-." 

(») 

"WILLMOTT'S  BRITISH  POETS  •. 

DiiRiKQ  near  a  quarter  of  a  century  we  have  seen  with  aetoniahmet 
unmixed  with  alarm,  a  long  series  of  productions  issue  from  the  pret 
aim  and  object  of  each  of  which  seemed  to  be  to  surpass  all  it( 
deccEEors  in  violence  and  extravagance.  Those  wiiters  who  couli 
catch  any  spark  of  the  divine  fire  which  glowed  in  the  boeoma  of  I 
and  Moore,  determined  at  any  rate  lo  imitate  their  absurdities;  m 
"  Cain,"  and  the  "  Loves  of  the  Angels,"  we  are  indebted  for  a  long 
of  noxious  trash  equally  offensive  to  moralitv  and  good  taste. 
the  better  poets  of  the  day  are  infected  with  the  prevaihng  diseaM,  ai 
cannot  help  seeing  in  Tennyson  and  Drowning  a  lurking  love  for  situ 
and  |)crsons  that  are  supernatural,  infra-natural,  indeed,  anythinj 
everything  but  natural.  Angels  and  devils,  ghosts  and  goblins,  i 
push  from  their  stools  the  fle^b-and-blood  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
even  the  few  human  beings  whose  company  we  are  favoured  with— 
hands  stained  with  blood,  their  minds  shaken  with  delirium,  broodinj 
past  crimes,  and  niedilating  new  ones— seem  ratlier  the  phantasm) 
fevered  dream  than  creatures  of  the  same  species  with  oarselvea. 

*  ruse.  '■  tuH.  '  vorria.         '  uon.  '  towarlo.         '  qoesto  ran 

"  iiutirta  buona  pappB.  '■  iL  'a' t  gonfioto.  '  mi.  '  tantbi 

■»  iicju  lio  (iato, 

■  '"Hio  l'i>«n«  of  Oniy.  Pamell,  Collins,  Warton,  and  Green.  Edited  by  : 
AriK  Willinolt."     ((leoi^e  lluDtlwlg*.'  k  Co.     IMl.) 

'■  'Jliu  I'.wuiK  of  Mark  Alujiiaiilo  and  Jolm  IJyer.  Kditcd  by  Robert  Aria  Will 
((ii-i)n!0  lioiitlnlgo  &.  Vo.     I(t55.) 

"  lliu  Poems  of  William  Cowpor.  Edited  by  Bobert  Aris  Willmott."  « 
Roatledge  &  Co.    18&6.) 
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We  will  not  pause  here  to  enqnire  how  far  the  creations  of  the  poet 
should  he  real;  whether  he  should  not  rather  place  his  audience  in  an 
ideal  world ;  whether,  with  the  upholders  of  the  Aristotelian  definition,  we 
should  look  on  fiction  as  a  mere  imitation,  the  closer  to  reality  the  hetter ; 
or  whether  we  should,  with  Lord  Bacon,  reg^d  poetry  as  "  subjecting  the 
shows  of  things  to  our  senses^;"  whether  Achilles  and  Hamlet,  Andro- 
mache and  Desdemona,  are  hving  and  breathing  men  and  women,  or 
whether  they  derive  their  existence  from  the  imagination  of  the  poet ;  at 
all  events,  it  will  be  allowed  that  the  creations  of  fancy,  though  perhaps 
removed  from,  should  be  consenting  with,  and  not  repugnant  to,  truth  and 
nature.  And  not  only  has  this  precept  been  signally  disregarded  by  the 
writers  to  whom  we  have  alluded, — who  seem  to  find  their  highest  glory 
in  piling  the  Pelion  of  improbability  on  the  Ossa  of  impossibility,  and  are 
never  so  happy  as  when  they  can  pass  the  flaming  bounds  of  time  and 
space,  and  revel  in  scenes  of  which  the  more  we  think  the  less  we  know ; 
^if  the  evil  stopped  here,  we  might  be  content ;  but  in  some  instances  we 
could  name,  the  laws  of  morality,  and  even  decency,  are  set  at  defiance. 
Now,  however,  we  see  symptoms  of  the  tide  turning ;  the  public  taste  is 
beginning  to  reject  the  ofiftd  that  has  been  set  before  it,  and  returning  to 
the  healthier  pabulum  of  past  times.  Divers  reprints  of  the  poets  of  the 
last  century  indicate  this  feeling ;  they  shew  a  want,  and  supply  it. 

Our  object  here  is  to  ofier  a  few  remarks  on  Mr.  Willmott's  edition  of 
the  eight  writers  whose  names  we  have  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 
Of  three  of  these — Gray,  Collins,  and  Cowper — their  station  in  English 
literature  has  long  been  ascertained.  The  rural  scenery  of  "  Grongar-hill" 
has  made  the  name  of  Dyer  familiar  to  his  countrymen  ;  and  we  have  all 
accompanied  Pamell's  Hermit  in  his  heaven- directed  wanderings.  The 
name  of  Akenside's  great  work  is  known  to  many,  though,  we  suspect,  but 
little  more  of  it ;  while  Green  and  Thomas  Warton,  we  fear,  will  be  new 
acquaintances  to  most  readers.  Of  all  the  eight,  though  in  some  instances  the 
divine  afflatus  may  be  a  little  wanting,  one  common  quality  may  be  pre- 
dicated which  distinguishes  them  from  the  **  spasmodic"  writers  of  the 
present  day — the  true  British  spirit  which  animates  every  line  of  their 
productions.  They  loved  their  native  country,  and  the  institutions  that 
have  made  her  what  she  is;  and  that  high  sense  of  duty,  that  patient 
energy  that  gains  new  strength  from  every  obstacle,  that  love  of  home  and 
home  scenery,  and  the  decencies  of  home, — the  virtues  which  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  more  peculiarly  arrogate  to  themselves, — are  more  or  lee* 
directly  inculcated  in  the  pages  of  these  writers,  and  their  comfrire$  of  that 
period. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Willmott's  previous  writings  will  not 
need  to  be  told  that  copious  knowledge  of  literature,  liveliness  and  elegance 
of  style,  together  with  sound  criticism,  enrich  and  adorn  the  prefatorj 
notices  of  the  writers  and  the  foot-notes  to  the  volumes  before  us.  A  few 
out  of  the  many  passages  which  have  attracted  our  attention  we  proceed  to 
lay  before  our  readers.     And  first  for  a  critical  extract : — 

"  A  noticeable  peculiarity  of  Warton  is  teen  in  hit  love  of  oompoond  words  and 
alliteration.  Poetry  has  always  been  enriched  by  the  former.  A  oompoand  word 
sometimes  encloses  two  pictures  in  one  frame.  Homer  is  an  example :  who  does  not 
watch  the  tossing  of  Hector's  plmne  in  the  waving  trees  on  the  mountain-top? 
English  fancy  presents  choice  specimens  in  the  'nlver-aanded'  shore  of  Drayton,  tiie 
'  opal-coloured'  mom  of  Sylvester,  the  nightingale's  'love-Iaboored'  note  of  MUton,  and 
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the  •  pnrple-rtreamtug'  wnethjrf;  of  Tbonuon.  The  treMnre-hi 
Shakipcre  are  piled  with  these  jewela.  Warton  aeldom  equalled  hia  n 
attempts  were  not  happy.  No  ear  ii  satiaSed  with  '  nectar -tridiUiig,'  or  '  w< 
mantled.'  A  compound  epithet  Bhould  be  a  pnrtnut,  a  landscape,  or  a  moraL 
Tnomson  speaks  of  the  '  prcen^eppeiiring  ground,'  we  lee  the  ti«ilin^  of  the  lo 
over  the  hBy^fiulcL  Kor  in  alliteration  was  he  more  auccessfuL  Shenitone  i«g: 
aa  an  oasy  liiud  of  beauty,  wliich  Dryden  borrowed  from  Speniar,  and  Fopo  ca 
its  utmnst  perfection.  Gray,  once  cautioning;  BeatlJe  to  check  hii  propenait 
nas  aDBweroil  by  his  own  felicitous  specimen  of  it, — 

'  Nor  cMl  one  lonitlng,  lingering  look  behind,' 
The  occBMonal  ose  of  alliteration  ia  eitremelj  happy,  but  erery  nerre  of  taate  i 
by  the  barbariam  of  '  gladsome-gliBtering.'  " 


!■••( 


liM 
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"Warton  (Thomas)  had  given  a  boy  an  eierciae,  and  the  Doctor  (Joaeph  \ 
thinking  it  too  good  for  the  boy  himself,  and  suspecting  the  truth,  onlered  b 
his  study  after  school,  and  sent  for  Mr.  Warton.  The  eietfUe  was  read  «nd  a| 
•And  don't  you  think  it  worth  hnlf-a-crown,  Mr.  Warton?'  said  his  brother.  J 
ton  assented.  ■  Well,  then,  you  slinll  give  the  boy  one.'  Onr  author  m 
the  half-crown  for  Ms  own  venee,  and  the  Doctor  enjoyed  the  joke." 


To  recur  o 


0  criticism  : — 


"  '  Grongftr-hill,' "  says  Mr.  Willmott,  "  is  a  sweet  sketch.  The  early  pen  of 
might  not  have  disdained  some  of  its  fresh  and  dewy  touches.  But  it  ia  a  me 
from  nature.  Pope  observed  of  moral  reflections  in  a  description,  that  we  aecui 
Virtue  put  upon  us  by  surprise,  and  are  pleased  to  And  a  thing  where  we  aboiil 
have  looked  to  meet  with  it.  Dr.  Warton  illustratea  the  remark  from  the  wri 
Pope  himself,  Virgil,  Dcnham,  and  Gray :  but  he  rewrds  Dyer  as  equal  to  any 
poet  in  thia  art  of  oblique  instruction,  into  which  he  often  steals  imperccptiU 
apecifles  the  nioralizing  of  the  landscape  from  '  Orongar-hilt,'  and  adds  a  Uantifi 
Dicnt,  that  onr  feelings  in  reading  the  poem  are  the  aame  •*  when,  in  wai 
through  a  wilderness  or  grove,  we  suddenly  behold  in  the  turning  of  the  walk  i 
of  some  Virtue  or  Muse.  This  ii  the  sentiment  which  raise*  KuyMbal  abort 
borough." 

We  cannot  refrain  from  citing  the  following  graceful  criticinn  on  O 
of  which  we  may  remark,  that  the  closing  part  is  applicable,  althoi 
B  less  degree,  to  the  other  writers  contained  in  this  collection : — 

"  It  has  been,"  says  the  editor,  "the  rare  fortnne  of  Cowper  to  obtain  the  i 
the  crowd.  M'hat  safer  candidate  for  IVmassus  might  go  to  the  poll  F  The 
read  him  for  his  grace,  the  serious  for  Ins  religion.  And  the  pleasure  be  ailbr 
that  natural,  healthy  character  which  leaves  no  heat  and  wesrintaa  behind  i' 
mind  is  strengthentsl  without  a  stimulant.  His  poi:tTy  influences  the  feelin 
■unmier.day  affects  the  body,  and  the  reader  has  a  sense  of  ei^Djaieiit  caln 
and  lusting." 

As  our  object  is  not  only  to  bring  Mr.  Willraott'e  edition,  bat  th< 
themselves,  before  the  attention  of  onr  readers,  we  shall  make  no  • 
for  citing  two  striking  passages  from  Dyer,  which  we  are  aA'aid  will ' 
to  many  of  the  rising  generation. 
First  we  have  "  A  Calm  at  Sea :" — 

'*  See,  through  the  fragrance  of  delicions  tin. 
That  breathe  the  smell  of  balms,  liow  traffic  ibapel 
A  winding  voyage,  by  the  lofty  coast 
Of  Sol-la,  thought  t^hir,  in  wIumo  hilb 
Kv'n  vet  some  portion  of  its  ancient  wealth 
Itemains,  and  sparkles  in  the  yellow  sand 
OTils  clear  sireamis  though  unregarded  now: 
Ophin  more  rich  are  founit     With  easy  cauj«e 
The  veiiiielji  glide,  nulesi  tlieir  speed  be  atopp'd 
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Bif  dead  oaime  that  qftUeon  those  smooth  seas 
While  ev'ry  zephyr  sleeps ;  then  the  shrouds  drop  i 
The  downy  feather  on  the  cordage  hung 
Moves  not :  thefia/t  sea  shines  Uke  yellow  gold 
IWd  in  the  fire,  or  Uke  the  marble  floor 
Of  some  old  temple  wide :  but  where  so  wide 
In  old  or  later  time,  its  marble  floor 
Did  ever  temple  boast  as  this,  which  here 
Spreads  its  bright  level  many  a  league  around  f 
At  solemn  distances  its  pillars  rise, 
SofaVs  blue  rocks,  Motambic^s  pahng  steeps. 
And  lofty  Madagasca^s gUttering  shores" 

The  italics  are  Mr.  Willmott's,  and  he  adds  an  encomium  in  which  we 
think  the  reader  will  agree  : — "  If  the  poetry  of  the  last  one  hundred  years 
contain  a  description  more  picturesque  and  lovely,  I  shall  he  rejoiced  to 
read  it." 

The  following  extract  is  better  known : — 

"  The  pilgrim  oft 
At  dead  of  night,  'mid  his  orabon  hears, 
Aghast,  the  voice  of  Time,  disparting  towers  * 
Tumbling  all  precipitate  downdash'd« 
Rattling  around,  loud  thund'ring  to  the  moon." 

Exquisite  as  these  two  passages  are,  and  there  are  many  in  Dyer's 
works  that  will  bear  a  comparison  with  them,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
he  was  not  only  a  poet,  but  a  priest,  and  Mr.  Willmott  has  given  us  a  few 
extracts  from  his  sermons,  which  breathe  a  spirit  of  mild  piety  that  may 
serve  for  an  example  to  modem  pulpits.  One  on  True  Religion  conveys 
a  lesson  at  least  as  much  needed  at  the  present  day  as  it  was  in  the  time 
of  the  writer.     It  runs  as  follows : — 

"  It  is  a  gross  mistake  in  him  whoever  imagines  that  the  God  of  all  wisdom  and 
goodness,  the  God  for  ever  of  all  perfection  and  blessedness,  requires  of  us  ultimately 
more  than  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  before  Him.  Our  goodness 
extcndeih  not  unto  Thee,  O  Lord,  but  unto  Thy  saints  upon  earth.  Through  a  want  of 
this  consideration,  the  g^reat  means  of  happiness  often  becomes  a  means  of  misery.  For 
Keligion,  which  should  conduce  to  our  peace,  is  often  made  a  cause  of  oontentioiii 
Beligiou,  which  should  promote  charity,  occasions  persecution ;  Reliffion,  which  should 
affoi  d  us  peace  and  serenity  of  mind,  creates  difficulty  uid  despondeiicy.  Beliffkn ! 
really  pride,  hypocrisy,  and  falsehood  usurping  that  sacred  character.  For  BeligioiL 
our  easy  obligation,  our  reasonable  service,  is,  essentially,  no  more  than  the  sweet  and 
natural  exercise  of  our  hearts  in  the  imitation  of  our  Creator's  goodness,  and  in  shewing 
forth  our  g^titude  to  Him  and  glorifying  Him,  by  loving  one  another,  by  bong  fhutfu 
in  good  works." 

The  wisdom  of  the  following  remark,  taken  from  the  '*  Manuscripts,"  will 
at  once  approve  itself  to  every  mind : — 

"  For  the  future,  I  am  resolved  to  be  as  cautious  of  reoaving  fiivours  as  I  am  wishAil 
of  bestowing  them,  since  my  spirit  has  been  so  deeply  vexed  by  some  who  have  formerly 

obliged  me." 

To  introduce  Matthew  Green  to  our  readers,  we  extract  Mr.  Willmott'a 

<^  May  we  not  read,  "  Time-disparting  towers,"  L  e.  towers  disparting  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Time  ?  If  it  is  objected  that  a  present  participle  is  not  admissible  in  wojAl 
a  compound,  we  cite  Thomson's  "purple-streaming,"  and  the  "beauty-blooming  isles^" 
*'  nectar-streaming  fruitage,"  and  "  plenty-teeming  tide"  of  Warton ;  though  we  admit 
that  no  one  of  these  is  precisely  in  point.  StiU  we  throw  out  our  ooiqi^tiize  vaUai 
quantum, 
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remarks  on  his  principal  poem,  "  The  Spleen."  After  citing  aa  o 
tion  of  Dodsley  on  that  poem,  he  goes  on  to  say: — 

"  Ornj  saw  and  d«fini-d  the  talent  of  Giwn  more  happily  in  uying.  '  Thei 
cvcryuhiTu  :  r<']i^lin);  noulil  liavu  fbnn«l  hia  jnJgmeiit  and  harmonized  hii  ear, 
hiH  'Mind-nn^ce  oftt'ii  liri'iik  ont  into  Btnuii.4  of  real  pnetiy  and  rnusif;.'  Wen 
aiiollier  wmit  for  St.  tV-iliii  bi-fiirc  wo  nee  n  seoonil  '  Spl.-en."  Tlie  criUuiam  of  i 
Etowit  the  due  pruiso.  It  wonid  nat  be  applied  with  the  aame  Stneos  to  th 
Butler  or  the  i/raiety  of  IViiir,  utitlicr  of  whom  accmed  to  be  willing  or  able, 
ligh:er  inom<.-nb,  to  turn  n  Berlnua  eye  upon  life.  I  do  not  furget  the  occaaionu 
in  Itu'.lcr  which  tlie  reader  has  bj  heart,  an  in  the  lines  that  might  have  Imm 
into  II  Ffntemto  .- — 

'  True  as  the  dial  <o  the  lun, 
AUbouEb  It  be  oat  uliiu'd  oponj' 
or  the  simile  of 

■  Indian  wido->  gaav  to  bed 
Id  llmiiiig  cuctains  to  Ihe  dead ;' 

which  looks  like  n  darinR  effort  of  Young  in  burlesque;  but  I  aalc  if  Butler 
could  hiive  cliithml  the  niah  of  a  hunilile,  quiet  temper  longing  to  drop  down 
Di'st  of  n  green  farm  and  two  huiHlred  {lounds  (paid  hiilf  yearly),  in  vene  so 
pleoning,  and  homely  an  tlrecu's?  We  sea  tlie  eluidows  of  the  cowg  over  the  g 
thick  trees  making  a  twih^ht  of  leaves, — 

"  If  H-c  seek  eiainples  of  that  sunny  playRilneu  which  is  called  fhniy,  we  11 
in  nbiindanee.  To  tlieso  belong  the  mngic-lantem  of  'Spleen;*  the  April 
bee  of  the  po<|tiett<';  the  parallel  between  blaek  and  blue  ejei ;  court  tkvoar 
th«  leite  witU  the  fliinh  of  ltd  uiirrorj  the  tineturod  glasa  in  the  telescope  of  : 
tJDU  i  and  nbot-e  all,  the  picture  of  human  life  reprcsenteil  as  u  voyage,  which, 
familiar  to  poetic  pens,  ban  been  nhewn  by  n<me  with  livelier  truth  of  rireumst 
ei.teter  diction.  The  alh^piry  is  sustained  in  every  feature.  Wo  h«ve  the  ha 
Kea*ou  at  the  helm,  the  iTew  of  Pasiluni,  Wiitdom  putting  forth  her  lights 
weather,  Eipi'riencc  ou  tliu  Imik.out  for  breakers,  and  coutipDall;  sounding, ' 
ready  to  be  reeful,  uud  tlio  voyage  ininiued,  'neither  hocalmed  nor  overl£)> 
tho  iinveii. 

"  llie  force  ill'  the  hingungc  is  always  coiwiricoons.     It  is  the  advice  to  a  yoi 

put  in  practice.     '  Every  » ntcncn  ahoald  tvntain  a  delinite  idea,  and  the  • 

sure  that  lie  know?  what  it  is.'     Wal{>nle,  who  ndii>ired  Green,  would  lie  delig 

his  pointed  style  as  tnucli  as  by   his  tiiury.     Who  luw  cxccUtid  the   Mn 

I!    .  scribblers, — 

'•      .  •  Who  bMi  In  rhj-niP.  and,  Uke  bUnd  Bits 

I  Krr  with  their  wlng^  for  want  of  ejMi' 

the  'red -lettered'  face  of  a  glutton;  the  '  sliow-glos-i'  of  a  hypocrite,  whoae  gi 

on  the  outside ;  the  lean  piililiciun  eagerly  darting  ui>on  a  scni])  of  news,  like  a 

diving  for  food;  a  stilT  eiiiic  stnuteiiing  Nature  in  atays;  icniples,  the  spam 

,       1  mind;  or  news,  the  manna  of  a  day  ?   He  gives  a  character  in  a  word.     When 

It  talent  of  a  pla^^rist  U'tler  described  ttuin  liy  '  vamiuni;,'  or  the  raised  eye  of  t' 

'. .    M  than  liy  its  '  suiktIj  mtwele  't' .  . .  Xow  and  then  he  is  happy  iu  the  reference 

•  'il'l'     f  the  Si'ri[)tiire3),  and  the  wit  is  without  offence,  aa  when  be  describee  orti 

'   , '  ■ '  profesnurs  of  CbtTotiaiiicy, — 

I      '  •Fhglaetrr-d  thtongboal  all  their  laieii ;' 

\-     \  the  phyhictery  Ulng  a  small  scroll  of  porcliment,  with  a  few  words  of  the  Mebi 

''  wriHen  uiKin  it.  and  which  the  lloiruieus  wore  in  the  liabit  of  binding — u 

J    :\  Ian,'V— ui>nn  thiar  wrists  and  forcheuiU     Kijually  just  and  forcible  is  the  an 

ij     '  between  the  pretended  mira<-1e  at  SapleK,  where  the  congealed  blood  ii  ■« 

)     I  liquefied  by  the  head  of  St.  Jaiiuurins  and  the  wonder*  rtally  wrought  by  bJ 

If     j  blue  ej'es  upon  the  frozen  blood  of  the  belifddiTS, — 

'  True  inlrMi*  and  fairlv  done 
,  liy  licaib  Thk'h  an  udor'd  while  on.' " 

As  might  be  c.xpei^tcd,  in  turoing  over  these  volumea  more  tfa 
point  has  preaented  itself  in  which  we  are  compelled  to  dissent  trw 
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we  read.  As  the  loye  of  a  biographer  for  his  hero,  so  is  that  of  an  editor 
for  the  works  edited ;  and  certainly  in  one  instance,  that  of  Parnell,  Mr. 
Willmott  shews  himself  disposed  to  wink  at  faults.  However  just  the 
praise  bestowed  on  that  writer  for  the  "  pensive  dignity  of  his  moral 
feeling/'  we  think  he  often  exhibits  a  great  want  of  **  transparency  of 
diction."     As  examples,  we  will  cite  the  lines, — 


Long  arms  of  oak  an  open  bridge  supplied. 
And  deep  the  waves  beneath  the  bendmg  glide.' 


And  again,  the  much-disputed  passage> — 

"  To  dear  this  doubt,  to  know  the  world  by  sight. 
To  find  if  books  or  swains  rep(»i  it  right ; 
(For  yet  by  swains  alone  the  world  he  knew. 
Whose  feet  came  wandering  o^er  the  nightly  dew). 
He  quits  his  cell." 

The  image  conveyed  to  our  minds  by  the  first  couplet  is  most  indis- 
tinct ;  and  with  respect  to  the  others,  it  is  evident  that  had  the  diction 
been  transparent,  the  meaning  would  not  have  supplied  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion to  Mr.  Dilly's  guests,  nor  to  the  exegetical  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Malone 
and  Mr.  Willmott — the  latter  of  whom,  alone,  of  all  the  commentators,  seems 
to  us  to  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 

Again,  the  "  tolerably  harmonious"  of  Goldsmith,  though  it  fails  to 
satisfy  Mr.  Willmott,  is  surely  quite  high  enough  praise  for  the  versification 
of  ''  The  Hermit."  The  editor  tells  us  that  only  nine  imperfect  harmonies 
of  final  sounds  (which  he  cites)  can  be  found  in  it ;  whereas  a  very  cursory 
glance  over  the  poem  enables  us  to  add  what  to  our  ears  sound  like  four 
others;  viz.,  "door,"  "poor;"  "steal,"  "fail;"  "hard,"  "reward;"  and 
"  grew,"  "  do."  The  next  objection  we  have  to  make  is  of  a  contrary 
kind ;  that  Mr.  Willmott  cavils  without  reason  at  poor  Dyer  for  comparing 
himself  with  Barzillai,  the  former  being  not  more  than  fifty-seven,  and  the 
latter  fourscore  years  old.  The  point  of  resemblance  between  the  two  is 
this  :  Dyer  was  deaf  and  BarziUai  was  deaf ;  and  as  the  latter  held  it  vain 
to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  when  he  could  no  longer  hear  the  voice  of  singing  men 
and  singing  women,  so  Dyer  held  it  vain  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mr.  Duncombe's, 
as  he  could  no  longer  enjoy  the  conversation  of  W.  Hawkins  Browne  and 
the  author  of  ''  Clarissa,"  of  Miss  Carter  and  Miss  Talbot.  Sorely,  if  ever 
simile  ran  on  all  fours,  this  one  does. 

Before  we  part  with  these  volumes,  we  may  mention  that  their  ontsides, 
glowing  with  green,  purple,  and  gold,  the  beauty  of  the  type,  and  the 
width  of  the  margin,  no  less  than  the  woodcuts  (from  the  pencils  of 
Messrs.  Foster  and  Corbould)  which  explain  and  adorn  them,  point  to  the 
drawing-room  table  as  their  place  of  destination,  where,  amid  washy  "  Keep- 
sakes" and  (prohpudorl)  such  productions  as  the  ''Language  of  the  Eye," 
they  will, — 

"  like  a  star  in  the  darkest  night. 
Stick  fiery  off  indeed." 


MATERIALS  FOU  THE  HISTORY  OF  GREAT  BRITAl 

A  TBRT  important  paper  has  lately  been  published  by  order  of  die 
of  Commons,  containing  copies  of  correspondence  between  the  M: 
the  Rolls  (Sir  John  Roinilly)  and  the  Treasury,  caused  by  a  letter  ad 
to  the  Chnncellor  of  the  Eichequer  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Stevenson. 

Mr.  Stevenson  commenced  his  letter  by  stating  that,  having  und 
that  the  Treasury  had  sanctioned  a  scheme  for  the  publication  of 
of  Catalogues  of  State  Papers  from  the  date  of  the  Reformation  dowi 
he  considered  this  a  fair  opportunity  of  euggesting  the  publication  < 
relating  to  the  previous  time,  and  of  the  papers  themselves ;  tliat  the 
menta  Hhtorica  Britannica  should  be  completed  by  tbc  publicati 
supplementary  volume  uniform  with  it,  but  that  for  future  publicati 
octavo  form  should  be  substituted.  He  mentions  what  we  are  ve 
to  know,  viz.,  that  out  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  copies  whicli  were  ] 
but  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Htttoria  remain  unsold. 

Mr.  Stevenson's  letter  was  transmitted  to  the  Master  of  the  Ro 
produced  from  that  gentleman  the  following  reply,  which,  from  its 
ance,  we  print  in  extento.  It  is  addressed  to  Sir  Charlea  Trerei 
the  Treasury ; — 

"  Rolls  Home,  26(A  Ja»uary,  1 8i 

"  Sib. 

"  I  duly  received  your  letter  of  the  Sth  day  of  December  last  trans 

a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Jos.  Stevenson,  bearing  date  tfa 

Kovember  last,  addressed  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Chancellor 

Exchequer,  containing  a  proposal  for  the  publication  of  materiats 

history  of  this  countrv.  and  inviting  the  attention  of  tbe   Chancelloi 

E.\cheqiier  to  the  scheme  contained  in  the  papers  before  the  Lordi 

miEsioners  of  her  Majesty's  Treasury,  on  which  the  publication  of  tl 

volume  of  the  Monumenia  Hiitnrica  Bntannica  was  founded,  and  sag 

that  the  further  continuation  of  tliat  plan  should  be  entrusted   to  fa 

I  was  desirous  not  hastily  to  reply  to  a  communication  of  such  gri 

portance,  and  have  delayed  till  now  to  send  my  answer  ;  but  I 

state  that  I  have  now  fully  considered  the  subject  contained  in  theM 

;  and  that  I  have  to  make  the  following  observations,  and  to  lay  hefoi 

Lordships  the  following  proposals  in  reference  thereto.     I  conaider  t 

publication  of  the  materials  which  exist  for  a  complete  history 

(       t  country  (employing  the  term  history  in  its  widest  sense,  as   evidenci 

lgi  development   of  national  progress,  both  political   and  social,)  duri 

jl;rit    j||  period  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.  is  much  wanted;   that  i 

'.■i,\    :\  be  of  the  greatest  value,  and  that  it  would  confer  great  credit 

■.jUj     I''  government  of  ibis  country.      Jt  is  an   undoubted  fact,  that  this 

i|!j  -I  possesses  most  valuable  materials  of  this  description,  scarcely,  if 

I       i;  accessible  to  the  public-,  and  that  the  government  of  this  countri 

.mlh   ;[  amongst  the  governments  of  modiTu  civilized  nations,  has  taken   ] 

mU|     ^  to  produce  their  early  historical  treasures,  and  render  them  known 

||[J|i    *  world.     All  persons,  will,  I  believe,  concur  in  the  dejirsbleness  of  e 

Ijl'f'     '  this  object.     With  respect  to  the  mode  of  accompli>hing  it,  muct 

|<I;'  once  of  opinion  prevails  ;   and  it  is  essential  for  its  success  that  the 

|(         !  should  be  well  considered,  and  that  it  should  be  so  conducted  ai 

and  effectually  to  make  these  hidden  documents  accessible  to  tbe  « 

euch  a  manner  as  to  be  useful  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  n 
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In  order  to  come  to  an  accurate  conclusion  on  this  subject,  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  essential  to  consider  and  decide  three  different  questions :— • 

''  1.  What  materials  shall  be  published. 

**  2,  In  what  manner  they  shall  be  published. 

"  3.  By  whom,  and  under  whose  authority  or  responsibility,  they  shall 

be  published. 

'^  With  regard  to  the  first  question,  the  object  is,  or  ought  to  be,  to  publish 
such  historical  materials  as  are  not  at  all,  or  but  imperfectly,  known  to  the 
public,  including  therein  not  merely  those  which  are  confined  to  the  narra- 
tion of  events,  but  those  also  which  elucidate  them  and  the  causes  of  them. 
The  materials  may  be  well  described  by  employing  the  term  adopted 
by  the  French  for  this  purpose,  viz.,  Montunens  inidits  pour  sertir  a 
VHistoire. 

"  The  materials  for  the  history  of  this  country,  from  the  invasion  of 
Britain  by  the  Romans  to  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  are 
very  extensive  and  very  various.  They  may  be  described  to  consist  of 
general  and  particular  Histories,  of  Chronicles  and  Annals,  of  Contempo- 
rary Biographies,  of  Political  Poems,  of  State  Papers  and  Records,  Pi-o- 
ceedings  of  Councils  and  Synods,  Private  Letters  and  Charters,  and  the 
Public  and  Parliamentary  Records.  All  these  vary  in  degree  of  importance 
and  authority.  Some  of  these  are  original,  some  partly  original  and  partly 
compiled,  and  many  are  transcripts  from  originals,  with  occasional  inter- 
polations and  additions.  Of  these  various  documents  many  are  printed, 
but  a  still  greater  number,  and  particularly  of  the  later  and  most  stirring 
periods,  such  as  the  revolutionary  era  of  Richard  II.  and  the  contests  ^ 
the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  are  still  in  MS. ;  and  many  of  them  in 
places  little  thought  of,  and  rarely  investigated  by  the  historical  student ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  office  of  the  Town-clerk  of  the  mtj  of  London. 
Such  of  these  materials  as  are  of  the  greatest  value  and  of  the  greatest 
rarity  should  be  first  selected  for  publication.  For  this  purpose,  and  hav- 
ing regard  in  the  first  instance  oiJy  to  this  quality  of  rarity  or  accessibility 
for  study,  and  their  diffusion  amongst  those  who  are  or  may  be  qualified 
to  make  good  use  of  them,  the  historical  materiab  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  second  of  which  may  be  subdivided  into  many  divisions.  In 
the  first  degree  of  rarity  are  works  existing  only  in  MS.,  which  are  not 
purchaseable,  and  only,  if  at  all,  to  be  consulted  in  public  repositories  and 
in  public  libraries,  or  libraries  of  a  quasi  public  character ;  such  as  the 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  in  the  University  and  College  Libraries,  in 
the  Lambeth  Library,  and  in  the  office  of  the  Town-clerk  of  the  city  of 
London.  These  documents  are  practically  wholly  lost  to  the  world.  In 
the  second  class  are  printed  works  of  various  degrees  of  rarity,  but  these 
may  be  subdivided,  for  convenience  sake,  into  three  degrees  of  rarity  or  in- 
accessibility. Amongst  the  most  rare  are  some  very  valuable  Chronicles  ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  Heame's  publications,  of  which  it  would  require  great 
industry  and  watchfulness,  a  long  lapse  of  time,  and  a  considerable  expendi- 
ture of  money,  to  form  a  complete  collection.  In  the  second  place  may  be 
classed  the  ancient  standard  collections,  which  still  form  the  basis  of  our 
historical  literature ;  such  as  the  collections  of  Crale,  and  Fell,  and  Savile, 
and  Wharton,  and  Sparke,  and  Camden  and  Twysden,  and  Archbishop 
Parker,  and  the  Concilia  of  Wilkins,  which  now  and  then  appear  in  the 
market,  but  of  which  a  complete  set  could  not  easily  be  brought  together, 
and  then  only  by  employing  an  active  and  skilful  ag«nt  to  hunt  them,  out 
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for  a  considerable  time.  And  lastlv  maybe  placed  the  Chronicles  an 
documents  wliich  have  been  printed  by  various  private  societies,  auci 
Historical  Society,  the  Caxton  Society,  the  Surtees  Society,  the  ( 
Society,  and  others, —and  also  occasionally  by  a  few  spirited  indi' 
these  are  obtainable  only  occasionally,  and  some  with  difficulty.  I 
be  an  extremely  useful  proceeding-,  one  tending  much  to  the  impn 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  this  country,  and  highly  cr 
to  the  government  of  it,  if  a  selection  of  the  most  valuable  of  theai 
rials  were  published,  beginning  with  those  which  are  most  required 
purposes  of  filling  up  the  chasms  which  exist  in  the  printed  evid 
our  history,  and  which  are  also  most  rare,  and  then  proceeding  odi 
like  manner  till  all  that  were  really  valuable  end  difficult  of  acce 
made  public. 

''  The  next  question  is  the  mode  and  form  in  which  the  historici 
ments  should  be  published  ;  and  this  opens  the  question  which  has 
much  contested  by  historical  and  literary  men,  both  in  this  cour 
abroad,  and  upon  which,  without  entering  into  it  at  length,  I  pre 
state,  for  the  consideration  of  their  Lordships,  the  opinion  I  have 
after  giving  to  the  subject  the  best  consideration  in  my  power.  A 
I  am  aware,  there  are  but  two  plans  which  have  been  suggested,  ai 
one  of  them,  which  has  been  extensively  adopted  abroad,  is  Eii»cep 
considerable  modifications.  This  latter  plan  is  to  divide  the  histc 
chronological  periods,  and  to  collect  together  all  the  documents  whii 
tain  facta  or  information  relative  to  the  history  of  that  period  ;  and 
pur|)0Se  to  publish,  in  one  volume,  or  one  series  of  volumes,  only  sue 
of  the  Chronicles  and  other  historical  documents  as  relate  to  that 
To  treat  the  next  historical  period  in  the  like  manner,  and  so  on.  1 
volves  the  separation  of  single  Chronicles  into  distinct  parts,  puhlishi 
part  of  it  in  one  historical  period,  and  another  in  another ;  and  to 
usually  added  the  omission  of  all  such  pirts  of  the  Chronicles  as  «r 
repetition  or  extracts  from  prior  Chronicles  and  documents.  This,  w 
additional  modification  of  omitting  all  matter  considered  by  the  ec 
be  irrelevant,  is  tlie  plan  adopted  in  the  liecuM  Jet  Historians  det  I 
et  de  la  Francf,  commenced  by  Dom  Bouquet,  under  the  direction 
Chancellor  D'Aguesseau,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  centui 
since  continued  down  to  tlie  present  time  by  his  successors, — of 
twenty-one  volumes  have  been  published,  and  which  is  usually  callei 
llouquct's  plan.  It  is  in  substance  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr. 
Mr.  Sharpe,  and  Mr.  Hardy,  in  the  volume  of  the  Moiiumenia  Hi 
Jinlniinica,  published  in  1848,  in  pursuance  of  the  address  of  the  H 
Commons  presented  to  the  Crown  in  the  year  18122.  The  plan  is  ex 
and  defended  in  the  introduction  to  that  work  by  Mr.  Hardy,  and  a 
elaborate  explanation  and  defence  of  this  plan  is  contained  in  a  lei 
dressed  by  Mr.  Hardy  to  Lord  Langdale,  on  the  14lh  November 
for  the  purpose  of  being  laid  before  the  lords  Commissioners 
Majesty's  Treasury,  and  which  was  accordingly  transmitted  by  Lord 
dale  to  their  Lordships,  and  to  which  I  beg  tu  refer. 

"  This  plan  hn?,  on  the  other  hand,  been  stronglv  blamed  by  many  e 
historians  and  historical  students.  It  was  objected  to  by  M.  de  Sis 
in  his  '  History  of  the  French  ;'  it  was  blamed  by  Mr.  Brewer,  in  a 
published  in  Appendix  (R.)  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee 
liccord  Commission,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  CommoDB ; 
also  been  conKidercd  injurious  to  the  progress  of  historical  science 
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article  in  the  *  Edinburgh  Review/  April,  1841,  written  by  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave  (as  he  informs  me),  upon  the  request  of  M.  Guizot.  It  has  also 
been  disapproved  by  many  others.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  objections 
to  this  plan  are  insuperable.  To  those  who  wish  to  read  the  ancient 
Chronicles  for  amusement,  and  without  reference  to  any  ulterior  object, 
this  plan  renders  them  useless,  because  they  appear  in  a  divided  or  muti- 
lated form.  To  those  who  wish  to  study  these  ancient  Chronicles  for  the 
purpose  of  history,  they  are  also  useless  to  all  those  who  think  it  necessary 
to  judge  for  themselves  whether  the  portions  omitted  have  been  properly 
rejected.  The  work  so  composed  neither  is,  nor  professes  to  be,  a  new 
edition  of  the  works  of  ancient  historians,  but  simply  a  collection  of  mate- 
rials for  history.  But  hi  truth  it  is  only  a  collection  of  historical  materials 
for  the  use  of  the  person  who  has  made  the  compilation ;  all  other  persons, 
unless  they  are  content  to  surrender  their  judgment  on  this  subject  to  the 
compiler,  must  read  the  rejected  portions.  It  is  not,  in  truth,  the  work  of 
an  editor  editing  the  ancient  documents,  but  it  is  the  preliminary  step  of  an 
historian  towards  writing  a  history  of  the  period ;  invaluable  for  himself, 
but  of  little  value  to  others.  Another  great  objection  to  this  plan  is  the 
time  and  labour  necessarily  consumed  by  it.  It  has  required  above  one 
hundred  years  to  publish  twenty-one  volumes  of  the  French  Recueil,  the 
last  of  which  was  published  in  the  year  1855,  and  which  includes  documents 
no  later  than  the  year  1328,  i.  e.  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Philippe  de 
Valois.  It  has  occupied  from  1822  to  1848  to  produce  the  single  volume 
of  the  Monumenta  Historica  Britannica,  The  on]^  advantage  of  this  plan 
is* to  compress  historical  materials  into  a  narrow  compass;  but  this  ad- 
vantage vanishes  if  it  do  not  supersede  the  necessity  of  consulting  the 
originals. 

*'  The  other  plan  is  to  select  for  publication,  under  competent  editors,  but 
without  reference  to  periodical  or  chronological  arrangement,  such  of  the 
materials  I  have  above  described  as  constitute  the  sources  of  British  his- 
tory, and  which  are  most  valuable  and  scarce,  and  to  publish  these  withoat 
mutilation  or  abridgment.  This  is  the  plan  which  I  beg  to  suggest  to  their 
Lordships  to  adopt  in  the  manner  I  am  about  to  point  out.  In  making  the 
selection  of  works  to  be  published,  the  subject  should  be  considered,  not  as 
a  mere  antiquarian  or  black-letter  undertaking,  but  as  part  of  a  national 
scheme  for  diffusing  useful  knowledge,  calculated  to  throw  a  great  light  on 
the  history  of  this  country.  The  works  selected  should  be  published 
whole,  without  mutilation  or  abridgment.  As  a  general  rule,  the  mode  ia 
which  each  chronicle  or  monument  of  history  ought  to  be  edited  and 
published,  should  be  that  which  would  be  adopted  if  it  were  an  editioprin* 
cep8 ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  should  represent  as  correctly  as  possible  the 
text  derived  from  a  collation  of  the  best  MSS.  The  editor  should  give  an 
account  of  the  MSS.  employed  by  him,  their  age  and  peculiarities,  together 
with  a  brief  notice  of  the  era  when  the  author  flourished,  and  of  any  chro- 
nological difficulties  which  exist ;  but,  generally,  should  add  no  further  note 
or  comment,  except  as  to  the  various  readings.  They  should  be  published 
as  separate  works,  but  all  uniform,  and  in  octavo,  which  is  found  practically 
to  be  the  most  convenient  size. 

*'  This,  in  fact,  would  carry  into  effect  what  appears  to  have  been  the  object 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  address  presented  to  his  Majesty  in  1822, 
which  is  in  these  terms : — 

" '  Tliat  an  humble  addresB  be  presented  to  bis  Majesty,  to  lepresent  to  his  Mi^esty 
that  the  editions  of  the  works  of  oar  ancient  historians  are  inoonvenient  and  defeotifv^ 
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tliat  many  of  tlieir  writings  still  reniain  in  MS.,  and  in  Knne  cam  in  ■  rip 
only,  aiiil  that  an  nniform  nml  convenient  edition  of  the  whole,  pnblUbed  i 
Miiicatj's  royiil  nanction,  would  he  an  undertaking  honounihle  to  hU  M^eitj 
and  condocive  to  the  advancement  of  hiatoricsl  and  constitntional  knowleda; 
this  House  therefore  humbly  beseeches  his  Majesty  that  he  would  be  iracion^; 
to  give  mcli  directiom  as  his  Majesty  in  bia  wisdoin  may  think  fit,  for  the  pi 
of  a  complete  edition  of  the  ancient  historians  of  this  realm;  and  tliat  th 
bcga  leave  to  luaure  hin  Miyeirtj-,  that  wliatever  exjienHC  may  be  uecessat;  for 
pose,  will  bo  made  gooil  liy  thii  llouse.' 

"  The  plan  indicated  in  this  address  is  that  which  I  am  extremely 
to  press  upon  their  Lordships  the  propriety  of  carrying  into  effec 
believe  that  if  it  had  been  adopted  under  the  care  of  competent 
instead  of  the  plan  actually  pursued,  the  wliole  series  of  writings 
to  ancient  British  history,  indicated  in  this  address,  would  have  bei 
rately  and  completely  printed  and  published  withia  the  time  whici 
cost  to  produce  the  single  volume  intitled  MoitumeHla  Hittori 
tannica. 

"  If  their  Lordships  approve  of  this  plan,  the  Deit  question  is.  h 
these  works  should  be  published,  and  under  whose  authority.  Mr. 
son  suggests  that  the  plan  of  the  Monumenta  Hittortca  Britannia 
be  continued,  and  that  it  should  be  placed  in  liis  hanilB  to  contini 
have  already  stated  that  1  think  the  continuation  of  that  plan  object 
and  that  the  pbii  indicated  in  tlie  address  of  the  House  of  Cotnnioni 
nhicb  it  is  expedient  to  pursue ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  best  i 
accomplishing;  it  is  to  allot  distinct  and  separate  portions  of  the»e  n 
separate  and  distinct  editors,  under  the  general  direction  and  supei 
ence  of  the  ifaster  of  the  Rolls,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  adopted 
formation  and  jiublication  of  Calendars  of  the  State  Piipers,  and  v\ 
already  obtained  the  sanction  of  their  Lordsliipe  ;  of  wliich  one  vo 
alrcailv  published,  and  another  volume  has  ueorly  passed  through  th 
and  is  shoTlly  furtlicomino;.  The  plan  referred  to  by  Mr.  Stevenson 
inviting  in  general  terms  the  attention  of  llic  Chancellor  of  the  Eschi 
Ur.  Hurdy'ii  scheme,  would  involve,  in  order  to  secure  its  efficient  w 
the  creation  of  an  M  istoricnl  Board,  of  which  some  gentleman  shouU 
director,  with  a  stuff  of  editors  and  transcribers  under  him ;  and  till: 
occasion  the  necessity  of  periodical  reports  of  progress,  and,  in  fact, 
plete  establish nicnt.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  publicAtioD 
ancient  hixtorians,  and  historical  documents,  if  their  Lordshipa 
favourably  entertain  tlie  proposal  I  have  suggested,  could  be  car 
with  perfect  ease  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolla,  an 
out  any  additional  expcni^c,  eiccpt  the  payment  to  the  editors,  and  i 
of  jirinting  and  publishing  the  works.  The  mode  1  should  Biiggei 
be.  that  the  blaster  of  the  Bolls,  with  the  sanction  of  their  Xjo 
should  communicate  with  those  literary  gentlemen  who,  from  theit 
have  shewn  themselves  to  be  competent  to  undertake  such  a  work,  i 
he  ifhould,  in  conjunction  with  them,  select  the  works  first  to  be  edi 
published.  I  have  myself  but  a  small  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
men  who  would  be  competent  for  this  purpose,  but,  besides  several 
gentlemen  who  are  officers  of  this  establishment,  and  besides  the  f^i 
at  present  employed  in  the  formation  and  publication  of  Calendar 
are  many  others  wlio  would  be  glad  to  undertake  such  a  task,  ai 
com]ictent  to  curry  it  properly  into  effect,  to  wliom  it  might  si 
intrusted,  aud  who  would,  1  believe,  be  readily  induced  to  underti 
task  on  terms  which  tlieir  Lordships  would  consider  a>  neither  unl 
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exorbitant.  Each  work  to  be  published,  a&  well  aB  the  editor  of  it,  should, 
I  think,  be  selected  by  the  Master  of  the  RoUs,  upon  consdtation  with  such 
persons  as  he  might  consider  best  qualified  to  advise  him  ki  this  matter. 
And  the  work,  and  the  name  of  the  gentlemen  to  be  employed  as  editors, 
should  be  submitted  to  their  Lordships  for  their  approbation.  The  gentle- 
man so  employed  should  act  as  the  editor  of  the  work  so  selected,  and 
should  complete  the  task  without  superintendence,  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility. He  would  have  all  the  credit  of  the  successful  accomplishment  of 
his  task ;  and,  as  he  would  be  actuated  by  a  sincere  and  disinterested  love 
for  the  subject,  he  might  be  safely  trusted  so  to  conduct  the  work.  It 
would  be  difficult  at  present  accurately  to  foretel  the  expense^which  would 
be  incurred ;  but  my  belief,  founded,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  upon  a  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  derived  from  what  has  been  done  by  the  Historical 
Society^  and  the  preparation  of  Calendars,  is,  that  an  expenditure  c^  3,000/., 
per  annum,  continued  for  ten  years,  would  enable  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
to  complete  tlie  pubhcation  of  the  greater  part  of  unedited  matter  worthy 
of  publication.  The  work,  as  I  have  already  stated,  should,  in  my  opinion, 
be  printed  in  octavo,  of  a  size  and  type  to  be  approved  of,  without  decora- 
tion or  graphic  illustration  of  any  description,  except  k  facsimile  of  a  small 
portion  of  the  MS.  edited  and  published. 

''  With  reference  to  this  subject,  I  beg  leave  to  make  a  further  auggestion 
and  proposal  to  their  Lordships,  which  by  itself  would  be  of  great  value,  if 
adopted,  but  still  more  so  if  the  plan  I  have  above  pressed  on  their  Lord- 
ships should  be  carried  into  effect,  both  with  a  view  to  assist  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  sources  of  history  to  be  published,  and  to  enable  students  to 
have  before  them  at  once  the  materials  that  constitute  these  sources  of  his- 
tory, and  their  relative  values.  I  have,  in  the  former  part  of  this  letter, 
referred  to  the  various  classes  of  documents  which  constitute  the  materials 
for  the  history  of  this  country  from  the  invasion  of  the  Romans  down  to 
the  accession  of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  For  the  purpose  of  selecting 
from  amongst  these  materials  those  which  ought  first  to  be  publi^ed,  and 
also  for  general  information,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  of  the 
greatest  value  that  a  chronological  catalogue  of  all  the  historical  annals  and 
pieces  connected  with  the  history  of  England  should  be  prepared*  in  which 
all  the  information  necessary  for  determining  the  historical  value  of  each 
piece,  not  merely  with  regard  to  the  facts  of  history,  but  also  to  the  gene- 
ral progress  of  the  country,  social  as  well  as  political,  should  be  added  for 
the  guidance  of  the  reader.  I  think  it  of  great  importance  that  such  a 
catalogue  should  be  prepared ;  but  it  would  not  be  necessary  or  proper,  for 
that  purpose,  to  delay  the  publication  of  the  works  which  I  have  above 
suggested ;  both  might  go  on  simultaneously.  But  besides  the  value  that 
would  be  derived  from  the  formation  and  publication  of  such  a  catalogue, 
my  reason  for  bringing  the  matter  thus  before  their  Lordships  is,  that  Mr. 
Hardy,  one  of  the  assistant-keepers  of  this  department,  and  the  final  editor 
of  the  Monumenta  Historica  Britannica,  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the 
study  of  English  history,  and  who  has  collected  a  great  amount  of  mate- 
rials requisite  for  its  elucidation,  has  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  time 
towards  the  preparation  and  completion  of  such  a  catalogue  as  I  have  sug- 
gested, a  large  portion  of  which  is  now  ready  for  the  press :  from  the  por- 
tion of  it  which  I  have  seen  I  believe  it  to  be  of  considerable  value.  I 
beg  to  suggest  to  their  Lordships  the  propriety  of  authorizing  the  printing 
and  publication  of  this  work,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Hardy ;  that 
gentleman  would,  as  I  am  informed  by  him,  readily  do  what  ia  necetaaijr 
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for  this  purpose,  and  would  aUo  complete  the  catalo^e  in  qiiestioQ  « 
diminishing  the  labour  aud  attention  now  bestowed  by  bim  on  that  p 
of  the  husiiiess  of  this  department  which  is  entrusted  to  him,  and  w 
askina;  for  snv  reniuncriition  for  this  purpose.  I  leave  it,  however, 
consiilenilion' of  their  Lordships  whether,  if  they  should  approve  < 
being  done,  and  if  the  work  when  completed  should,  in  the  estimat 
competent  pprson=,  prove  to  be,  as  I  believe  it  will,  a  contribution  ol 
value  towards  the  history  of  this  country,  whetlier  in  that  event  their 
ships  might  not  with  propriety  allow  some  bberal  gratuity  to  Mr. 
for  his  exertions  in  this  respect.  The  above  are  the  observations 
have  occurreij  to  me  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  letter,  and 
very  strongly  to  uri;e  upon  their  Lordships  my  opinion  of  the  great 
tage  which  the  pulilic  would  derive  from  adopting  the  suggei^tiotia 
made,  and  the  well-descrvcd  credit  which,  in  my  opinion,  would 
therefrom  to  the  Government  of  this  country  in  the  estimation  of  all  si 
and  literary  students,  both  abroad  and  at  home.  I  add  a  few  lines, 
much  in  order  to  remove  a  misajiprehension  which  occurs  in  Mr.  £ 
son's  letter  on  that  stiliject.  as  to  explain  to  their  Lordships  what 
taking  pince  in  this  department  with  reference  to  the  formation  and 
cation  of  Calendars.  Mr.  Htevenson  is  in  error  when  he  supposes  tl 
present  plaLi  is  confined  to  making  Calendars  of  the  State  Papers  fri 
date  of  the  Reformation  downwards.  Thai  plan  extends  to  makii 
publishing  complete  C'lilendars  of  all  the  documents  in  the  keeping 
JIastcr  of  the  llolls,  which  may  properly  be  called  State  Papers,  fn 
earliest  period.  'J'hu  State  I'aiiera  which  are  contained  in  the  State 
Otficc  date  only  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL, 
under  the  influence  of  Cardinal  ^^'o1sey,  a  new  era  in  the  administra 
this  country  took  place.  Prior  to  that  time,  the  State  Ptipers  are 
shape  of  Royal  Letters  ;  that  is,  letters  addressed  by  the  king  to  his 
pal  rainiAters  i>f  i<tate,  and  by  them  again  to  the  king  :  these  are,  I 
nioiit  jiart,  preserved  amongst  the  records  lately  in  the  Tower  of  Loni 
nn  almost  uiilnoken  scries  from  tlie  time  of  Itiehard  L  down  to  lh< 
of  Henry  VIII..  and  the  commencement  of  the  series  more  tech 
called  State  PHjiers.  No  Calend:ir  or  cbroiiologicDl  catalogue  of  the 
rials  for  British  history  preserved  amongst  the  public  records  will  be  coi 
unless  and  until  an  accurate  Calendar  is  also  made  of  these  papers, 
now,  as  well  as  I  can,  engafjed  in  promoting  this  object.  Some  o 
letters  have  idruady  been  calendared,  and  the  Calen.lars  published 
a])pendix  to  the  reports  of  the  Deputy.  Keeper  to  the  Master  of  the 
laid  nmmally  before  Parliament  ;  and  one  of  the  officers  of  the  esl 
tnent  who  is  attached  to  Mr.  Hardy's  department,  is  engaged  exd 
on  this  work.  Unfortunately,  this  part  of  the  calendaring  proceet 
extreme  slowness  :  besides  the  necessity  of  their  attending  to  the 
searches,  and,  to  some  extent,  on  literary  enquiries,  the  time  of  the 
of  the  establish  men t  is  in  a  great  measure  occupied  in  sorting,  arr 
and  indexing  the  volumicious  pa]iers  which  are  from  time  to  time  dc 
with  the  Mni'ter  of  the  Kiills  fram  the  various  Government  ofiic 
whicli  arrive  for  the  most  jiart  in  a  state  of  extreme  disorder  and  coi 
At  this  present  time  also,  the  confusion  necessarily  arising  front  the  i 
of  the  puhlic  records  to  the  new  repository,  and  to  the  houses  in  Cb 
lane,  fitted  up  for  their  reception,  interferes  materially  with  the 
business  of  the  office,  and  reciders  the  employment  of  additional  ofl 
the  cstablishmeut  on  this  important  duty  impracticable.     1  trust,  h< 
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that  the  difficulties  which  now  arise  from  these  circumstances  may  be  expected 
to  diminish  ;  and  that,  if  the  Calendars  now  published,  and  those  that  are 
forthcoming,  shall  be  found  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  persons  engaged  in 
the  study  of  history  and  of  the  various  branches  of  knowledge  connected 
with  it,  their  Lordships  may  be  induced  to  extend  the  assistance  they  have 
already  so  liberally  afforded  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  for  this  object. 

**  I  have,  &c., 
*«  JOHN  ROMILLY,  M.R." 

Following  this  is  a  Treasury  Minute  dated  9th  Feb.  1857,  in  which  the 
plan  suggested  is  agreed  to.     The  following  is  a  portion  of  the  Minute : — 

"  My  Lords  understand  that  each  Chronicle  or  other  historical  document  will  be 
edited  so  as  to  represent  as  correctly  as  possible  the  text  derived  from  a  collation 
of  tlic  best  manuscripts,  and  that  there  will  be  no  notes  except  as  to  the  various 
readings. 

"  My  Lords  entirely  concur  in  the  propriety  of  this  role ;  but  they  sugg^  that  the 
preface  to  each  work  should  contain,  in  addition  to  the  particulars  proposed  by  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  a  biographical  account  of  the  author,  so  far  as  authentic  materials 
exist  for  compiling  one ;  and  an  estimate  of  his  historical  credibility  and  value. 

"  My  Lords  request  to  be  informed  what  works  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  proposes 
should  first  be  published,  who  the  editors  will  be,  and  what  arrangement  he  proposQi 
for  their  remuneration. 

"  Tlie  Master  of  the  Rolls  also  recommends  the  printing  and  publication  of  a  Chrono- 
logical Catalogue  of  the  historical  annals  and  pieces  connected  with  the  early  history  of 
England,  which  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Hardy,  one  of  the  Assistant-Keepers  of  the 
Records.  My  Lords  do  not  doubt  the  public  value  of  such  a  catalogue,  if  rightly  exe- 
cuted ;  and  they  suggest  that,  after  the  arrangements  for  the  publication  of  Mr.  Hardy's 
work  have  been  maturely  considered,  and  an  estimate  has  been  obtiuned  from  the  CoH" 
troller  of  the  Stationery- office  of  the  expense  of  printing  it,  a  further  communication 
should  be  mode  to  this  Board  on  the  subject. 

"  Mr.  Hardy  properly  admits  that  the  public  is  already  entitled  to  his  time  and 
labour  as  an  officer  of  the  Record  Department,  and  o£fers  to  complete  the  catalogue  and 
to  superintend  its  publication  without  additional  remuneration,  and  without  diminish* 
ing  the  attention  bestowed  by  him  upon  that  portion  of  the  ordinary  buainess  of  the 
department  which  is  entrusted  to  him ;  but  my  Lords  concur  in  opinion  with  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  that  if,  after  the  work  has  been  completed,  it  should,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  competent  judg^  prove  to  be,  as  is  expected,  a  contribution  of  great  valuA 
towards  the  history  of  the  country,  a  suitable  gratuity  might  with  propriety  be  allowed 
to  Mr.  Hardy,  as  a  special  mark  o£  the  approbation  <^  her  Majesty's  Government 

Our  readers,  we  are  sure,  will  unite  with  us  in  thanking  Mr.  Stevensoii 
for  helping  to  bring  about  so  satisfactory  a  conclusioD. 
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THE  JOTIENAL  OF  NEHEMIAH  WALUXGTOX. 

Mb.  Usban, — Among  tlie  most  recent  udditione  to  the  library 
Brilish  Museum  is  a  mnnuEcript  volume,  in  emnll  4ta.,  \r)iiL:h  was  fo 
in  the  iM)SRe«si(in  of  Dr.  Giilslon.  and  is  described  on  a  fly-leaf,  in  «  r 
hand,  as  "  Walliiigton  (Nehem.),  a  Puritnn,  liia  Journal,  begun  in  ] 
must  curious  IMS.,  containing  nnich  extraordinaiy  maiter'."  Some  e 
will  probably  be  afjieeable  to  your  rcadew,  whether  they  coiiicide 
with  the  "testimony''  of  the  writer  agniust  "popery,"  "prelacy," 
cursed  cnnons,"  and  "  soul -destroy  icig  oaths,"  fur  it  is  borne  by  on 
stales  that  be  "  speaks  by  some  woful  experience,"  and  Ihus  belongs 
most  vabiable  clacs  of  materials  for  hislory,  contemporary  docunieni 
nished  by  actors  in  the  scenes  that  they  describe. 

The  volume,  which  is  in  {rencral  rather  neatly  written,  though  ] 
towards  the  end  than  at  the  bcginninsf,  ejtciids  in  the  wliole  to  upwi 
560  pp.  The  pagination  is  somewhat  irregular  and  incomplete,  I 
mention  will  scrie  to  guide  thoKe  who  may  wish  to  pursue  more  a 
the  various  subjects  which  I  propose  to  bring  before  your  rendern. 

1.  The  Author.— \a  far  as  I  can  find,  the  name.  Nehemiali  Walll 
does  not  occur  in  the  MS.,  and  I  know  not  on  what  authority  it  ha 
given  to  the  writer.  When  or  wlieie  he  was  bom  he  (ioea  n. 
form  us,  but  I  ijifer  that  he  came  from  one  of  the  Associated  Countii 
onlv  from  his"  frequent  mention  and  evident  local  knowledge  of  Kss< 
Suffolk,  but  from  bis  use  of  East  Anglian  provincialixms,  as  "  Mastei 
a  joyful  spectator,  laugh  at  his  [Pryiine's]  sufferings,"  His  quail 
condition  ere  also  uncertain,  unless  we  receive  as  evidence  that  )i 
a  tailor,  a  slmnge  simile  in  which  he  indulges  in  his  address  "'J 
Christian  Itendcr :" — "As  the  needel  makes  way  for  the  threed,  i 
makes  way  for  God's  iudgmenls,  and  as  the  threed  follows  the  nee< 
ludgments  follows  the  sinner."  lie  had,  however,  a  brother-in-law. ! 
riah  l^ampain,  "a  man  of  a  gi-ent  estate,"  who  was  murdered  in  Irel: 
the  rebels  (p.  4o8).  He  himself  was  married,  and  lived  in  London, 
parish  of  St.  Leonard  Eastcbeap  (p.  277).  had  Alderman  Adams  I 
neighbour  (p.  305),  and  suffered,  together  with  his  brother  John,  fro 
Starcbamber,  for  posseKsing  some  of  tlie  books  written  by,  or  attribu 
Prymie.  Uiirton.  or  Bastwick  (p.  295).  When  the  tide  tumwl,  be  re 
to  Blackhealh  to  welcome  Bastwick's  relitrn  (p.  186),  went  three 
"  with  abundance  more,  willi  smoids  and  Other  weapons."  to  Westm 
to  demand  the  execution  of  Strafford,  (p.  201,)  but  tarried  at  home  m 
wife  when  the  five  members  were  escorted  to  the  Psrliament-house 
train-bands  and  seamen,  and  beard  with  fear  their  joyfnl  disctiai 
ordnaiH-e,  conceiving  that  some  danger  was  approaching. 

He  seems  to  have  attended  closely  to  public  nfl^aiia;  and  he  hs 
serveil  in  his  book  the  famous  Proti-slaliun  of  May  5,  1641  {p.  27 
articles  against  Sirnffonl.  Laud,  and  Wicn,  several  acts  and  oixlii 
and  accounts  of  llic  parliamcntiiry  procPtdings,  drawn  from  "  the  ' 
books;"  and  hax  copied,  from  various  Rources",  a  nimibiT  of  letle 
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documents  that  have  since  been  printed,  as  the  account  of  the  censure 
and  punishment  of  Prynne,  Burton,  and  Bastwick.  He  has  also  brought 
together  fearful  accounts  of  the  cruelties  of  the  king's  forces,  and  of  the 
Irish  rebels ;  he  dilates  on  the  *'  exploits  of  the  soldiers*'  on  his  own  side 
(p.  172)  ;  tells  of  the  pulling  down  of  altars  and  images  (p.  276),  of  "the 
plots  and  designs  of  the  wicked  papists"  (p.  269),  the  dealings  of  the  par- 
liament with  the  patentees,  monopolists  and  farmers  of  the  customs  (p. 
245),  the  proceedings  against  "those  dear  servants  of  God,"  the  five 
members  (p.  301),  the  execution  of  Romish  priests,  and  many  kindred 
topics. 

Wallington  tells  us  that  he  had  collected  103  petitions  presented  to  the 
Parliament  for  the  reformation  of  abuses  (p.  356),  and  he  gives  a  curious 
picture  of  the  mode  in  which  they  were  brought  to  the  Houses.  He  also 
mentions  having  gathered  together  many  pamphlets  relating  to  "his  little 
Grace"  of  Canterbuiy,  and  his  intention  of  digesting  them  into  an  account 
of  his  trial  (p.  196) ;  he  speaks  of  a  work  of  his  own,  styled  "  The  Wonder- 
working God ;"  and  he  devotes  many  pages  to  "  A  short  View  of  the  Prae- 
laticall  Church  of  England,"  and  its  "new  cursed  Canons"  (p.  127),  which 
latter  are  frequently  spoken  of  in  terms  that  will  not  bear  transcription  at 
the  present  day.  All  these  matters,  whether  original  or  selected,  he  ac-  • 
companies  by  observations  pointing  out  everything  that  occurs,  either  as 
judgments  or  as  mercies.  He  sees  mercies  in  the  scourge  of  war,  pro- 
voked by  neglect  of  godly  sermons  and  by  Sabbath-breaking,  being  so 
long  delayed,  that  England  might  "  seek  the  Lord,  and  turn  from  its  evil 
ways ;"  mercies  also,  in  the  judgments  brought  down  by  prayer  upon  the 
enemies  of  "  the  poor  children  of  God."  Such  "judgments,"  indeed,  he 
collects  from  all  quarters.  He  sees  them  in  the  violent  deaths  of  Sabbath- 
breakers  (some  eighty  instances  of  which  he  has  recorded);  in  churches. 
struck  by  lightning  ^  where  the  Book  of  "  Liberty"  had  been  read ;  in  the 
deplorable  deaths  of  various  notable  "  wicked  enemies  of  God's  Church," 
(the  Attorney- General  Noy  among  them)  ;  in  the  "  wicked  wisdom  of  the 
crafty  archbishop,  and  his  crafty  hellish  brood,"  being  turned  into  foolish- 
ness ;  but  especially  in  the  fate  of  Strafford  and  his  royal  master.  The 
blood  of  "  the  great  and  mighty  Goliah"  is  joyfully  taken  as  the  answer 
to  the  "  many  thousand  prayers  of  I  with  the  rest  of  Gt)d*s  children ;" 
Charles  (as  well  as  the  bishops)  is  likened  to  Adonibezek,  and  his  death  is 
a  righteous  retribution  for  the  blood  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  (p.  458). 
The  statements  of  such  a  fierce  spirit  must  of  course  be  received  with 
caution  ;  still  his  Journal  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  means  of  judging  for 
ourselves  of  the  period  to  which  it  refers,  and  I  will  now  make  some  ex- 
tracts from  it  which,  I  trust,  will  bring  the  stern  Puritan  fairly  before  your 
readers. 

2.  Merctfs. — After  an  address  To  the  Christian  Reader,  the  book  begins 
with  "A  Bundel  of  Marcyes,"  extended  to  the  "wicked,  sinful,  paruarse 
people  of  England."  These  mercies  include  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  the. 
frustration  of  various  scnemes  to  assassinate  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  the  Qowrie 
and  the  Gunpowder  plots,  and  the  preservation  of  Prince  Charles  in  his 
Spanish  journey,  which  last  event  inspires  Wallington  to  perpetrate  the 
following  couplet : — 


"  Grate  was  the  enterprise  and  hazard  of  our  g^tios  prince  into  Spaine, 
But  gratter  was  Ood's  mercy  to  Gkurd  him  backe  againe.' 


M 


e  Other  parties  did  not  look  on  these  mattsn  in  th«  same  Uffbt,  as  bis  aoooont  of  damaffs  done  to . 
the  church  of  Widcomb,  DeTon,  is  abridged  from  apampblet  ucensed  in  the  Tear  1S88,  by  the eb^^ 
lain  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  reprinted  in  the  Harlmaa  Miscellany,  Vol.  itt.  p.  Sll. 
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"A  Grate  Bvndel  of  Marcyea"  succeeds,  by  which  is  to  be  uni 
the  overlhrow  uf  the  "  lorilly  bishops  mid  prelates ;"  and  to  make  k 
all  meu  "what  crewell  and  borbarona  bucliars  Ihey  have  bine  vnto 
cioua  Bouies  and  bodyes  of  many  men,  women  and  children."  he 
tliem  with  tampering  with  other  men's  books,  "  puttinjt  out  and 
in  what  they  tliinke  good,"  cornijitiiig  llie  Prayer-book,  and 
idolatry  into  the  Church,  by  their  gestni-es.  their  ornaments,  a 
actions.  The  first  and  the  laRt  of  these  charges  may  be  left  for  ac 
or  rejection  to  the  reader's  judgment,  but  what  he  says  on  the  6cc< 
deserves  citation  as  a  curious  piece  of  infarnmtion : — 

"  Hecro  i"  miae  jiurt  of  a  letter  that  ramc  (timt  Cmiiliritlff  in  lun  y 
Tliat  ot  CainbridK  DiictiT  CoUiiw,  prmioat  (if  Kuipx  L'ullc<l|c,  lie  iiiaintaiiu  tra 
tioo  anil  nuuiy  puints  of  piipry,  mid  preaclieth  jr'  it  ii  litt  that  wee  ■hould 
papists  lialfc  way  both  ill  prau'liiiiK  ^  in  1>ra('ti»:  and  I'l-mo,  the  pnjiiuli 
ptliT  h'liiw,  he  pronchi-th  iiiHtiy  iHipinh  point*,  uml  in]iiataiiiii  tlinii   in  dm' 

Eractis,  ami  ilispiitatioiw.  |^;^lt  in  ulso  trim  Mint  Uittin  atmin  in  oltpii  ri-w 
OUBU  Chiii«l  with  inni'h  ili-iuitiiin,  and  u  hie  Alter  in  QtuiiiH  I'ulle^' ;  in  ni 
tllere  i*  much  tlinnkei  to  <t<id  fin-  Saints  deiMirtttl,  wpMiiilly  fiir  tlie  vir 
gy  Tlic  Alter  in  peter  binMe  rhiippel  bath  rmwH  one  ciiery  wntr,  with  a  ha 
and  pit,  tow  Hilaer  and  fcllt  candelMliiKs  witii  nam  tapcin  in  them.  And  l< 
fall  of  alaer  eroom-s  inntuul  of  Ikedicii  ;  &  the  biKihc*  euUL-red  with  |>liub  ii 
srarlett,  &  pnrjili-,  and  the  Alter  Itanpod  v|ioii  tlie  walln  ilnwn  tu  the  frni 
skarlot  &  purjile,  Tow  ciiHticliH  Bkarlet  at  uitluT  mde,  and  inuny  sneh  liko  Ir 
TlioTB  is  nnu'h  liimui(tc  £  woriihip  done  to  thww  rtliuk™  in  ail  piaix-s  wlit'iv 
tliero  is  murh  ailomatioii  giutni  att  the  nauiiii)(  of  y*  biarc  name  lesui  < 
aiKl  knee 

"  Kow  if  llic  Pimntoin  Iw  thase  eoim]>tvil,  what  doc  yon  thinkc  the  sprii 
nci.'diibeei'"— (p.  17.) 

3.  Tfie  Cfiurc!,.— The  existence  of  the  Church  as  by  law  esiaU 
denounced  by  Wnlliiigton  ns  a  "  griuvonx,  numKlrons.  aliOinnable  si 
this  position  he  maintains  under  teii  heads,  each  followed  by  qi 


"  Wliether  any  «nch  Clmirh  vitih 
within  two  or  tlint'  hundred  yean" 

"  WlKtliur  onr  kiiiji  may  not  InwAdly  cant  ou 
nwik,  liiii  itrandfiithif  ? 

"  WTielhiT  it  be  not  fit  and  .jnit  to  squeeze 


the  ApiMtlcs'  ihiya,  or  any  time  shoi 
:lie  liishoiM,  ax  did  the  kitq 
I'll  ravcniioH  bir|"e>,  by  Gi 

whether  Je»n»  llirist  eannot  lie  Iwtter  avrvcd  witli  f«r  Iohi  omt  and  better 
wlivtlier  all  thiiu-  thiiiiimnibi  ini^lit  nut  belH^ttiT  I'niployL'd  to  pn-adir  good  in  I 
iii|C  ap  of  thiHuaiids  in  divine  niid  liunian  leaniiiiK  f 

••  Mlivther  till!  Servire-book  (an  apisb  imitation  of  thu  Mmw)  be  well-uleu 

His  classtficaliDn  of  "  the  prelaticall  Miiiistcrie"  is  as  follows : — 

"  Tlic  ronfonnitaDt  i>rie>itH  (m  tiny  now  are  ralliit)  which  i>n>p<.Tlj  behm 
plelaticall  Cliuri'li,  and  conie  I'miii  fYmed  Itonie,  arc  tlioc : — 

"1.  All  dvinlie  Ministcrx,  of  wh'eh  Ihuni  by  yil  in  tlio  land  two  or  three  I 
if  not  many  nicffe. 

*'  S.  All  phTwIiKta,  of  whirb  llirre  he  very  many ;  in  Mime  DioniMes  thirty 
Aiarty.    Why  ulionhl  some  liauc  two,  other  toli|oti'*,  when  worthy  men  haue  i 

"  3.  All  XininMidcnta.  Svcli  are  cnmnionly  tliew :  Binhqieii,  l>eaues,  Arcl 
C'HiHni  Keniiknt*  in  Calbedralu  &  CoU^atti  Cliunlux,  I'n'beadariiii,  •ome 
■oiiie  ColledRf*.  Doaiestirke  Cliajila'nm. 

"  '1.  All  CvratcH  which  are  vmler  plnrHli»I>.  \'ndi>r  Xonrexidcnti,  voder  ■ 
IVn-tOTK,  and  Konie  other  |iarwiiis  and  vieani  vmler  Iny  and  Impropriate  nan 
iiniiihiT  nf  wliirli  nn?  threi'  (lioiunnd  niiicht  hiindreil  and  odd  in  this  Kingdoin 
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"  5.  All  idel  Droans,  monethly  and  qnarterly  preachan,  or  which  preach  perhapes 
once  a  yeare  or  not  at  all  at  home,  though  it  may  be  now  and  then  abroad. 

"  6.  All  lewd  and  base  ministers,  a<i  also  the  meere  worldlings  and  MammonistB;  of 
which  sort  there  no  fewer  than  some  thousands. 

**7.  All  popishly  aifected  and  all  Arminians  may  be  added  to  these  to  make  np  these 
locvsts  vnder  their  king  Abbaddon  and  Apollyon. 

"  Qvestion, — 

"  Whether  these  be  svffcrable  in  any  reformed  Church  of  Christ  ? 

"  What  care  hath  beene  taken  hitherto  to  reforme  this  so  great  wickednesse  and 
mischiefe  to  Gods  people  ? 

"  How  many  thousands  perish  vnder  these  for  lacke  of  knowledg  ? 

''  Arc  their  bloud  of  no  price  with  men,  whom  Christ  hath  pvrchased  with  his  owne 
blood?"— (pp.  137,  138.) 

In  pp.  215 — 242,  we  have  a  Catalogue  of  •*  Scandalous  Docters,"  which 
contains  the  substance  of  the  charges  brought  in  1641  against  upwards 
of  twenty  incumbents.  Most  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  White's  Century, 
which  he  informs  us  was  published  Nov.  17,  1643,  and  to  that  he  refers  his 
reader  for  other  cases,  being  himself  unwilling  to  **wrake  furder  in  the 
hellish  dungel  of  filthy  beastly  Babilonish  priests,  which  were  keept  and 
nosiled  vnder  those  Vile  Bishops." 

4.  The  Sword  coming  on  the  Zand. — "  The  causes  why  the  Lord  is  pro- 
voked to  send  a  sword  upon  a  land"  are  enumerated :  one  is  oppression^ 
the  notice  ot  which  refers  to  the  illegal  expedients  of  Charles  and  his  ad« 
visers  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  a  parliament : — 

"  Another  most  hanious  &  greuions  sinne  is  oppression  in  y*  commonwelth,  and  most 
of  all  is  in  th<  se  letter  patten  which  they  haue  gott  for  all  stabel  comoditis,  as  for  sope, 
starch,  all  cast  iorn,  as  poots  and  cettelfl^  and  these  ware  made  worse  than  ener ;  &  so 
there  waH  letter  patten  for  Salt,  Wine,  Bvtter,  Cooles,  Hiddes,  &  Pinnes,  and  so  for 
many  other  things  which  ware  not  onoly  made  woroe  by  these  letter  paten,  but  likewise 
at  an  exeessiue  rate,  insomuch  that  as  it  was  the  incresing  of  y*  rich  wicked  worlding, 
so  it  was  the  impouershing  &  quit  Tndoing  of  many  others,  with  a  gprate  ...  to  the 
commonwclth,  and  especially  the  poore  was  very  much  pinched  with  it;  and  opresiion 
in  their  new  corpreations,  in  so  much  that  the  poore ." — (p.  148.) 

''  Standing,''  he  says,  *'  as  it  were  upon  Mount  Gerizim  and  Mount  Ebal, 
and  beholding  these,  with  many  other  sins  and  abominations,"  be  was  per- 
suaded that  war  would  be  the  next  scourge,  and  he  seems  to  have  taken  a 
grim  pleasure  in  recording  all  the  horrible  stories  that  he  could  collect  oC 
its  ravages  in  other  lands.  From  his  notices  of  the  siege  of  Rochelle  and 
the  war  in  Germany,  I  will  extract  two  brief  passages : — 

''In  Xouember,  1628,  there  came  a  Letter  to  my  Father  frcm.  my  ooten  lohn  Brsd« 
shaw,  of  the  newes  of  the  troubles  and  sorrows  of  y*  Rochallen.  A  oopi^  of  ■ome 
part  of  y*  letter  here  foUoweth : — 

"  Also  it  is  reported  that  through  this  famine  in  Rochell  younge  Maids  of  foreteniM 
or  sixtenne  yeaera  olde  did  looke  like  olde  women  of  an  hon^bred  yeer  olde. 

*'  This  famine  was  s<ich,  that  the  poore  people  would  cutt  off  the  Bvttockes  of  dead 
men  as  they  lay  in  the  Church  yeaird  vnburied.  All  the  English  that  came  out  of 
Rochell  looked  like  Anotomies :  they  lined  too  moneths  with  nothing  but  oowhidet  and 
goutes  skinnes  boiled,  the  dogges,  cattes,  mice,  and  frogges  being  all  spent.  And  tbi% 
*  with  a  world  of  miseries  besides,  did  they  svffer  in  hope  of  releife.  There  died  in  the 
sct'igc  of  famine  sixtenne  thousand  parsons^  the  rest  induring  much  miseries  most  of 
thiir  foode  being  hides^  leather,  and  olde  gloues.  Other  prouinons^  whidi  were  verie 
^     scarce,  and  att  an  exeessiue  rate : — 

^      "A  Bvshell  of  wheate  at  a  hundred  and  twenty  Pound. 

A  pound  of  Breat  at  twentie  Shillings. 
^         A  Qvarter  of  Mvtton  at  flue  Pounde. 
^         A  ponnde  of  Bvtter  at  thirtie  ShiUings. 

An  EgQQ  at  eiught  Shillings. 


l!     |- 
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An  ounce  of  Svger  at  two  StiilUngB  Siipecce. 

A  Dried  Fishe  at  twentj  Sliillings. 

A  pint  of  wine  at  twenty  Sliilliiig*. 

A  pound  of  grapea  at  twenty  Slilllinga. 

A  pint  of  milkc  at  tliirt^  Shillings." — (pp.  15S,  156.) 

The  picture  Ihat  he  draws  of  the  miserieB  of  Germany  is 
appalling;  cannibaliEm  is  there  seen  added  to 

"  All  that  the  mind  can  e'er  conccivp  of  evil. 
All  that  the  boJy  perjictratea  of  bad." 

"  There  was  two  women  i:,  a  boy  that  hoil  a  long  time  llued  of  dead  ' 
the  Chiirchyeard ;  and  foure  young  inaidea  had  cvt  in  pecM  the  dead  Imd 
young  niBide  of  cleuene  yen*  of  age,  and  e.rti'u  cuery  one  their  part.  The; 
dead  boilira  out  of  their  graue«,  and  ealen  th'-m. 

"  A  wiJdow  woman  had  a  daughter  of  nine  or  tenne  yearea  old :  tliii 
hunger  was  growne  wi  faint,  tliiit  vpon  a  tiuio  with  (orrowfull  oye«  a) 
loolitd  vpon  her  mother,  and  «aid,  'Sweet  mother.  I  woidd  willingly  dye. 
of  my  pune.  Oh  would  you  make  an  end  of  me,  tlico  ghonid  1  |;oc  froni  w1 
or  if  I  did  kill  you,  you  would  lie  rid  of  your  laiiic.'  Tlie  nuitlier,  lonk 
again,  nghing,  Huid,  'And  wliat  wouldest  thou  due  with  mee  ?'  Tlie  cliilde 
Bfully, '  1  then  wouM  cntc  you.'     The  mother  fell  a  weeping,  and  bri>1 


her.  I^lien  it  was  dead,  shee  haueing  noc  knife  nor  hatchet  t€ 
a  spaid  and  hewed  it  into  gobbctn,  and  so  dreiaing  part  <if  y*  body,  deuour 
"A  woman  haueinf;  lately  lyen  in  childbed,  aud  wanting  milkc  to  noui 
she  kinsed  &  embrai'ed  it  with  uioyHt  tearea,  aud  tlien  ktQed  it  with  a 
wanLi  she  dressed  and  ate  it." — (p.  lot).) 

His  object  in  collecting  ihese  "  taBlcs  of  ihe  bitlemease  of  wai 
Btir  up  his  countrymen  to  repentance  and  "  unccBsant  praier. 
piaier;"  the  efficacy  of  which  he  proves  liy  numerous  ezaiiiples 

The  war  that  he  dreaded  at  lenu'lli  broke  oiil,  namclv,  the 
ai^inst  the  Scots  in  the  year  1640,  and  the  Puritaiia  had  ai 
of  it: — 

"  And  all  tliia  wliile  that  our  Kiim  u-aii  goue  against  Scotland,  what  mn 
n-arc  east  vpon  the  iKurc  peujilc  or<i(id,and  i-alliiig  thu  Srotr  ItebnIlH,  and 
wHTi!  made  uf  tluin,  and  Itallcts  suntp!  (of  thiln)  by  enery  Haicule  at  the  e 
BtreetB.  to  the  1ie:Lrts  grcele  of  tlic  poore  Cliildn.li  ot  tlod.  (Uh)  wba 
Ilorrowa  were  hero  at  home  in  nt;anli>  nf  the  I'apixt  and  malieUnu  Ene 
and  his  Children ;  what  ploting  and  netting  of  iiiiai-lnfe ;  wliat  HIthy  &,  ten 
did  they  cant  fiirtli  itgainst  vs  out  of  iliinr  blood;  and  niiirdruM  harta  and 
uioulhi'.  (hie  wliilc  they  would  on  y*  liordK  day,  w1h-u  wh  are  at  Church 
flvr  oiir  bouses;  another  wliilo  (the  Hpecli  wau)  they  wonld  come  ■iiddenly 
when  wc  ware  at  Church,  and  day  va  all,  (no  that  some  of  va  with  fears  JJ 
bworIs  ami  other  wtsi|)eiw  tn  Church  wii  h  thcni );  otlicr  while*  they  trou 
of  wildc  Ger  in  the  Church.  A  burne  vi  vp.  And  tlii>  apeerh  went  that  t 
butf  of  wild  tier  in  Stepncr  Church,  &  Kouie  other  Clinnlipt,  hnt  for  the  iicrt 
not  Itnt  this  I  know,  their  wills  U  tn  deslrcn'  vs :  But  they  lorkf  pow 
hecre  wua  grate  watching,  with  KwonK  &  Ilalliirdii,  &  other  weapeni,  th 
the  city,  bnt  e*|)eeia11y  one  y*  Lonla  day  at  our  Cliurii  doorea.  Ilvt  if  t 
nut  keqit  the  eitit-,  the  watch  men  had  wateiit  In  vainc. 

"  Agtiine,  the  lioid  Cnttiiigion  he  was  niailc  hie  Ci>ni4ahlc  nf  the  Tower  ;  i 
a  grate  l>upiBt,  He  would  remone  y'  nihit,  and  caused  many  bourn  to  be  | 
their,  and  hoi^tod  vp  the  grat  (IrnanocB  on  the  hie  Tower,  and  plaacd  m 
iiist  agniiHt  the  Citie,  setting  vp  tentea  in  y"  Tower,  and  getting  into  hi 
hundred  aotilgera. 

"AUint  thia  time  begaiie  that  filthy,  abominable,  eunej  Books  of  cann 

"  Now  doc  but  tliiuke  nwl  meditate  what  delineroncei  wee  bane  hat 
10 
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Diorcys  God  hath  shewed  towards  vb  here  in  this  land^  A.nd  you  shall  finde  them  to  he 
gnite  and  endelesse  inercyes. 

"  O  Remember.  Kemcmber,  (and  let  it  neuer  be  out  of  your  minde,)  that  the  years 
16 10  w:is  a  praying  yeare ;  for  that  yeere  was  a  troublous  &  a  sad  yeere  with  the  poore 
pt'ople  of  (tod,  so  that  they  ware  faine  to  meete  in  priuate  to  make  their  complaint  vnto 
God.  And  that  the  i.'neinie  did  know  full  well,  which  made  them  sonde  out  their  blood 
hounds  (the  pvrsevants)  to  smell  &  finde  them  out,  that  they  mite  deuoure  them.  Bvt 
tliey  were  desened :  for  the  gnite  God  did  pr«  serue,  and  was  a  hi<lding  place  vnto  his 
poore  despised  Children;  for  Behold,  in  Apriel,  y«  tenth  day,  1641,  when  so  many  of 
Gotls  Children  did  nit  te  t(^ther  in  diners  places  in  fasting  ajid  prayre  for  the  kings 
good  suceesse  at  parlyment,  then  ware  many  of  these  (blood  hounds,  the)  pursenants 
abroad,  yeet  I  did  not  heere  of  any  of  vs  they  tooke..  One  the  Tuseday  following,  being 
the  fortene  of  Apriel,  there  were  many  did  put  that  day  aside  to  humble  themselues  in 
fasting  &  prayer  \'nto  the  Lord;  and  the  adnarsarys  ware  tolde  of  it,  that  there  ware 
svch  a  company  is  meatc  together  in  Cheapeside :  you  shall  see  in  sueh  a  place  tenne 
houses  one  a  rooe,  in  one  of  them  tenne  houses  you  may  take  a  grate  company  of  them. 
So  the  ])ursevants  went  and  searched  nine  of  them  houses,  but  could  finde  none  of  them  ; 
and  being  discontented  at  it,  or  thinking  they  were  mocked :  bvt  howsoener  God  would 
not  Imue  it,  for  they  did  not  search  the  tenth  house ;  for  theire  they  ware.  So  they 
missed  of  them ;  and  Gods  p.'ople  were  deliuered  out  of  these  blood  hound  months.  All 
glory  be  giuen  vnto  this  our  God." — (pp.  181,  182.) 

These  prayers  had  their  effect,  and  the  famous  Long  Parliament  met. 
The  mighty  changes  that  they  wrought  need  no  recapitulation  here,  though 
they  naturally  form  a  large  part  of  Wallington's  Journal ;  but  his  notice  of 
the  altered  condition  of  the  Puritans  is  striking:  — 

"  Oh  therefore  Ilcmembcr,  Remember,  that  as  the  yeere  1640  was  a  praying  yeere 
(l)vt  yet  with  much  feare  of  pursevants)  for  mercy  with  God,  O  so  Remember  the  yeere 
16  U  was  a  grate  praj-ing  yeere  with  much  boldnesse  in  priuate  houses,  wltliont  feare 
that  as  the  J^ord  had  l)egan  to  shew  mercy,  so  he  would  be  pleased  to  goe  one  with  his 
inarcys.  And  sui*ely  1  thinke  the  Lord  hath  had  neuer  mare  prayers  pvt  vp  vnto  him 
in  no  yeere  then  he  hath  had  this  yeere;  for  I  thinke  that  most  dayes  of  this  parlia- 
inent  time  theier  hath  bine  priuate  meetings  in  fasting,  &  prayer,  ^  thankesgiuing,  for 
T  haue  bine  at  many  ])Iaces,  and  at  some  places  there  haue  bine  hundreds,  and  some 
parsons  of  no  small  account,  for  there  haue  bine  coaches  at  the  doore  for  them.  On 
\\'hitson  Tuesday,  being  the  xiiii  of  May,  1  hard  of  foure  or  fiue  grate  meetings  of  Qods 
j)eople  in  humiliation,  in  fasting,  &  pniyr.  fg^  And  many  youths  and  prentieases  did 
nieete  at  Deyars  Hull  in  fasting  &  prayr  one  y*  day ;  And  as  some  doe  thtnke  there 
were  Hue  hundred  of  them,  And  sixe  Abel  Ministers  vdth  them  to  goe  through  the  day 
in  y  ptirf(jnnance  of  duties  with  them.  And  some  of  them  did  continue  till  tenn 
a  ciocke  at  night.*'— (p.  188.) 

5.  Prynne,  Burton,  and  Bastmck. — Wallington  (pp.  99 — 124)  baa 
copied  the  account  of  the  censure  and  punishment  of  these  individuals  from 
a  pamphlet  which  appeared  in  1638,  and  is  reprinted  in  Vol.  IV.  of  the 
Harleian  jNIiscellany  ;  it  therefore  need  not  be  here  cited.  At  a  later 
page  of  his  Journal  he  gives  this  account  of  the  return  of  the  prisoners : — 

*'  On  the  seucuth  day  of  Xouember  we  hard  the  peticions  were  reseuied  and  g^nted 
that  Master  Bvrton,  Master  Prynnc,  and  Docter  Bastwicke  ware  to  be  sent  for  againe 
out  of  pristm. 

"  The  ninth  day  of  Noucmber,  being  monday,  other  peticion  granted  that  Docier 
Litt'>n  set  at  liberty  out  of  prison.  And  Master  Petter  Smart,  and  luhn  Lizborne, 
and  diners  more  prisoners  were  sett  at  libertty  which  svffered  for  the  cause  of  God,  be- 
cause they  would  not  yeeld  to  the  supersticious  inuentions  of  men. 

'*  O  Uememl)cr  this  grate  mercy  of  God  (on  the  xxvii  of  Nouember),  that  those 
worthy  and  deere  saruants  of  God,  M'  Burton  k  M'  Prynne,  came  to  London  with  very 
grut  honour,  many  thousands  meeting  of  them,  some  m  coches,  some  on  horse  backe« 
riding  in  rinkes,  &  some  one  foote,  &  all  with  Rosmerry  &  Bayes  in  their  hands. 

*'  'i'he  seuenth  day  of  December  came  Docter  Bastwicke  to  London,  with  as  g^te 
honour  &  respect,  many  thousands  metting  of  him.  1  my  selfe  went  to  blacke  heath, 
and  did  see  uery  many  cotches  k  horse,  and  thousands  on  ibote,  with  their  Rosemerry 
&i  Bayes  in  their  han(^. 

Gent.  Mao.  Vol.  CCII.  4  a 
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"  So  that  non  we  tee  tbe  Lord  dotb  tnrae  vnto  the  pnjer  of  the  dndi 

despise  thrr  prsjrr, 

"  1'hia  sh  '11  be  written  for  the  generation  to  come  :  and  the  people  irfa 
crfsted  shall  praiee  the  Liird. 

"  For  hi'  hatli  looked  downe  from  the  height  of  his  nnctnaij  :  ont  of  the 
the  Lrii-d  behold  tlit  ciirth. 

"  Tliat  hec  might  he&re  the  raoomiDg  of  the  prisoner  :  and  delirer  tlie 
death. 

"  That  tliey  mnv  dei'lare  the  Kama  of  the  Lord  in  Zlon :  and  hia  pr^M  ii 
Psaluie  cii.  17,  18,  19,  20,  21."—^.  186.) 

6.  Strafford  and  Laud. — Wall ingt on  devotes  many  pagefl  to  t 
SlrniTurd;  lelateB  how  he  went,  three  several  timeti,  with  other  i 
demand  bis  execution,  and  tl:e  joy  with  which  they  heard  thmt 
wail  being  eroded  for  him.  concluding,  "  Now,  wheFcfore  doe  I 
HO  mvch  of  this  Earle  of  Strafford,  hvt  (he  more  to  sett  forth  G 
mercy  in  deliucring  va  from  bo  grate,  cruell,  cmfty,  oppreesiog  a 
eneraie." 

The  charges  against  Laud  are  fully  recorded,  and  we  have  •]< 
lowing  notice  of  hie  trial;  but  it  ia  remarkable  that  no  record  i: 


Wi 


This  yeere,  16 14.  the  parliament  k  this  city  of  London  hatb  hem  ntT 
:ith  this  Arch  prekt  &■  Littel  tirucc  of  Canterbury,  in  cirryinf;  him  trma  tl 
'"     '  before  the  parliament  to  many  fonle  abomiiiBtUnia  t 


1  with,  and  ia  guilty  oF  all ;  which  hereafter,  if  I  line  b 

Stther  tlietn  togethe  out  of  those  mar_ 
ere  [  tnke  notice  of  three  pssssgen  of  hie  which  w 


fisny  pamneta  y'  1  haoe  by  me.  Id  tbe 
„  1  of  hie  which  were  spoke  of  befbra  tbe 
in  luly  the  «ii,  1644. 

"  luIy  xxii.  Hia  Littel  Ornce  this  day  did  come  again  to  his  Triall.  Tbe 
a  «peecii  to  take  ^loiis  of  hia  Dmtin,  attested  by  persons  of  Hononr,  to 
Bilbo, I  many  yeera  sinci-  told  the  same,  k  \t  trai  totd  once  to  tbe  Kin( 
dreamed  when  be  was  a  Scholler  at  Oxford,  that  be  should  line  to  be  •  « 
y*  Church  &  Commonwealth,  and  in  conclnsion  should  Iw  banged ;  witl 
airukened  nut  of  hia  dream  :  k  it  was  said,  when  ho  tM  this  Dream  to 
pray  God  this  itnin  be  not  a  South  sayer. 

"  Another  pnawtgra  nas  very  obscruable  in  the  Diatj,  of  bEs  own  handw 
b's  picture  being  drawcn  to  the  lire,  and  hanging  in  his  study,  wai  fallen  to  I 
the  bee  downwai'd,  at  the  licginning  of  the  parliament.  Pray  God  (aaitl 
Diary)  that  this  signifie  not  y<  the  parliament,  who  are  about  to  qoertio 

"In  another  place  oFhie  Diary  he  hath  this  passage :— That  on  aucb  • 
month  he  was  mode  Arch  Biiho]!  of  Canterbury,  and  on  that  day,  which  ■ 
so  great  honour  vnto  him.  that  liis  Coarh  k  Honoa  snni-k  aa  they  catne  on* 
at  Lambath  in  the  Ferryboat,  and  he  prayed  that  this  might  be  no  ill  Omco. 

7.  Altars  and  AltaT-rails. — Karly  in  1641  the  Parliament,  t 
known,  ordered  the  removal  of  "  imngeB,  altars,  or  tablea  tar 
wise."  &c.,  and  Walliiigton  saw  his  parish  church  thiu  "  r 
He  says, — 

"  On  the  bcgining  of  October,  16 11 ,  At  Lenards,  Estcheape,  bring  onr  < 
Idol  in  the  wall  wm  citt  d  iwne,  and  tlm  avpenticious  picten  In  tbe  QImmi 
in  peeccB,  iind  the  avpcraticioua  things  k  prayen  fiir  the  dead  in  brnaae  wan 
&  broke,  k  tlie  picktvr  of  the  vcrgin  Mari  on  tbo  brainee  of  canelatelu  waa  t 
•ome  of  tboae  pcecei  of  broken  Ulacc  I  liane  to  heepe  f>>r  a  remembraDee, 
thu  gi'uerarion  to  come  what  Ood  liath  don  for  rs,  to  giue  rs  anch  a  nibm 
our  fiirefk  htT*  neuer  saw  the  like  :  hia  name  euer  haue  the  piwM- 

"On  the  latte  ende  uf  Avgnat,  1611.  at  Margets  Chnrch,  in  New  tab 
ac'indullouj  pictura  in  tlie  gUse  windows  were  Iroiie  to  pccea,  k  the  picten  a 
doora  were  cvtt  olf,  and  the  Idolatona,  avperaticiona  brace  was  taken  off  the 
{p.  276.) 
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But  before  this,  in  the  year  1640,  the  Boldiers  pressed  for  the  war  against 
Scotland,  in  some  counties  refused  to  march.  Tliose  of  Essex  were  of  the 
number,  and  our  author  describes  their  '*  exploits,"  as  he  terms  them,  in 
defacing  the  churches.  He  also  appends  some  things  that  he  had  heard 
of  tlieir  proceedings  in  other  counties  : — 

*'At  Booking,  the  Docter  their  (being  somthing  fearefvl)  gane  vnto  the  sonldiers 
fifly  shillings  in  mony,  &  a  barel  of  strong  beare,  out  of  his  good  will,  (in  hope  y*  that 
would  haue  mad  them  haue  gone  quietly  nway).  For  which  the  souldiers  s  yd  they 
must  doe  some  thing  for  it :  And  so  they  gote  into  the  Church,  and  pulled  vp  the 
myles ;  and  beinff  had  before  the  lustis,  and  being  questioned  who  set  thi*m  on  worke, 
they  Bayd  none  but  M'  Docter,  for  he  gaue  vs  fifty  shillings  and  a  Barel  of  strong 
bciire."— (p.  172  ) 

"  At  Radwinke,  one  the  fast  day,  the  solgers  went  into  y  Church,  and  pulled  vp  the 
rayles,  and  pulled  downe  the  Images,  (which  as  there  cost  the  parson  to  set  vp  thirty 
pound) ;  they  tyed  y'  Images  to  a  tree,  an^l  whiped  them  ;  then  they  carryed  them  fine 
mile,  VI 'to  Saffame  walden,  and  burnt  them,  and  rosted  the  rost,  and  heated  the  ouen 
with  itt,  and  sayd,  if  you  be  Gods,  deliuer  your  seines.  They  looked  for  the  parson. 
Master  Drake,  but  tltt^y  could  not  find  him;  then  the  Folgers  caught  a  Docke,  and 
pulled  of  her  head,  and  hurlled  it  into  the  Church ;  and  being  asked  why  they  did  so, 
tliey  answred,  they  would  same  the  Drake  so  if  they  could  catch  him. 

"At  Whelgolet  Church,  a  solger  hearing  a  sarmon  very  patiently,  when  it  was  don« 
he  went  and  sect  his  hand  one  the  Kayls,  and  shouke  them;  then  sayd  souie  of  the 
parish,  and  the  Minister  spake  to  him.  to  forbaire.  Then  sayd  he,  8ir,  I  haue  bin 
patient  to  hearc  you  all  this  while,  now  be  you  patient  toward  mec,  for  I  will  pvU  them 
vp,  thoe  it  cost  me  my  life;  and  th«n  he  made  a  speech  to  >*  rayU,  saying,  O  thou 
Rayls,  thou  hast  bin  the  Ciiuse  :  and  so  he  pulled  vp  the  Kayls  himaelfe. 

"  At  Chikewell  the  solgers  went  to  the  Church  and  pulled  vp  y*  Rayls,  and  burnt 
them,  and  broke  downe  all  the  Images  &  y*  Crucifexes  on  y*  glatise  windowes ;  they 
broke  them  to  pcces.  And  they  sayd,  one  Bishope  set  them  vp.  and  a  nother  Bishope 
l)cd  them  pull  them  downe.  And  they  sayd,  if  ihey  could  get  the  Docter,  they  would 
gelde  him,  or  elcs  he  would  be  a  Bishope.  And  they  caried  the  Imag^  to  bumtwood, 
and  nayled  them  \'nto  a  post,  and  wright  vndemeth  them.  This  is  the  Qod  of  Docter 
Neutton.*'— (p.  173.) 

These  military  reformers  sometimes  took  it  into  their  heads  to  mix  the 
administration  of  justice  (after  their  peculiar  fashion)  and  practical  jokes 
with  their  more  serious  occupation  of  "*  setting  the  communion  in  his  right 
place  again  :" — 

"  In  a  place  called  [in  Suflfolk],  the  Solgers  called  a  cort  among  themaeluet, 

and  theire  was  brought  into  the  court  two  ofienders :  one  a  common  horemaster,  for 
hauting  two  bastards;  the  other  an  honest  man,  (which  they  called  a  puritan,)  for 
cosening,  for  he  had  sold  a  pound  of  figes,  and  their  wanted  a  quarter  of  a  fige  of 
w.iight.  First  tlie  horeinastcr  was  brought  into  the  court,  (and  he  giue  this  man 
a  bribe,  and  y*  other  a  bribe,  and  a  Uttel  behind  in  the  ludges  himd).  Then  sayd  the 
ludg,  Sira,  >ou  liauc  liad  two  bastards ;  yuu  are  a  nottable  horemaster ;  you  deserue  to 
be  sharply  punished ;  and  such  like  sharpe  speeches  the  ludge  gaue  hiui :  and  at  last 
sayd  to  him,  Well,  goe  your  way,  and  if  I  take  you  heere  a  gaine,  then  I  wiU  make  you 
pay  for  it  soundly.  Then  was  brought  in  to  the  corte  the  puritun,  for  cosening ;  and 
after  n)any  reviling  speeches,  they  gave  bhuch  fauour  as  their  court  would  afford,  and 
besides  other  charges,  they  fined  him  at  teune  shillings." — (p.  175.) 

*'  Att  a  place  called  ,  neere  Reading,  on  the  Lordn  day,  the  Solgers  went  into 

the  Church ;  the  people  then  begane  to  rise,  bvt  the  Soulgers  bid  them  sit  still,  fur 
they  would  not  mcdel  with  them,  but  they  would  haue  Balls  priest.  So  they  went  vp, 
&  bigan  to  pull  the  preacher  downe  out  of  the  pulpet ;  but  the  people  stod  up  and 
sayd,  he  was  not  their  Minester,  for  this  is  a  Strainer,  a  good  man :  then  the  Solgers 
let  him  alone,  and  sayd  they  ware  sorry  they  had  disturbed  him,  and  desit-red  him  to 
goc  one,  &  they  would  heere  him.  And  adcr  sarmon  was  don**,  then  sayd  a  Solger, 
what  is  yonder,  a  dresser  horde  ?  With  that  they  went  all  vp,  and  pvlled  vp  the  rayles, 
&  carycd  them  away.  Afterward  they  went  a  goodway  off  Ik)  a  papist  house,  and  be 
was  uot  at  home.  Then  they  went  into  his  bouse,  and  fetched  out  bis  wooden  Gods 
(and  crucifexes),  and  tyed  them  by  y*  helles,  and  drew  them  vp  &  downe  throw  tlM 
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towne,  BDil  then  favmcd  them.  And  then  they  went  to  k  honae  where  wa 
whore  which  had  hnd  two  biistarda,  and  hiul  AtUly  nccnud  an  honneat  man  I 
lier  J  and  the  law  went  arauDst  him.  So  tbeae  Solgen  railed  a  acaaiinia  ai 
■elues,  and  made  her  to  holtl  rp  her  hand  at  the  bair,  then  told  her  y'  aliee 
for  «!an<UTing  ouch  a  man  wbh  rauiahlng  her;  are  you  giliy  or  not  gilty 
eryed  gilty.  'Ihen  they  aayd,  jou  are  aecuaeil  for  lying  with  such  n  man,  i 
two  bastarda ;  gtlty  or  tint  |{ilty  P  and  shee  (with  very  Teare  confuiaed  y* 
gilty.  Thin  they  toolce  her,  and  caryed  her  to  a  well  where  the  pB.pii1 
wattLT,  and  pnt  her  in  ouer  head  &  eores  till  sliee  wsi  almott  gone  ;  tlien 
rp  agajne,  then  downs  with  her  Hgainc  till  ahee  was  alinoHt  gone ;  tlien  p 
ai^ine,  iind  myd,  now  when  the  pnpiat  coiue  for  holy  watter,  instead  of 
tliey^UliauelioreBWiittcrj  Athentljey  ouryed  her  loa  pnmpo  in  y'  tawi 
her  a^ioe.  Then  the  Soljien  liad  intiligence  y'  ghee  wa>  with  k  man  in  a  1 
the  Solgen  went  and  knokt  vp  the  Constable,  and  told  him  there  wna  a 
a  knane  together,  and  so  esnaed  tl<e  Coniilable  to  lay  them  bj  the  heelea 
till  morning  (and  not  to  let  them  forth  till  tlu^  know  of  itt),  to  be  furtliei 
~(p.  17G.) 

"  AH  Aahfoid  there  wna  a  Solgcr,  hia  name  was  Biahop,  (and  he  wan  ■ 
man;}  and  the  rest  of  the  SoI^^tb  went  and  npparelled  him  lite  a.  Blab 
Gonne,  Wliite  ulei^'  a.  and  a  flat  Cape.  Then  they  railed  for  a  Seniona  ai 
seines,  and  Ihia  Bishop  was  accused  of  the  troubles  that  were  oome  on  the  i 
Commonwelth,  and  no  they  condemed  him  to  dj'a;  and  aa  they  wtre  han| 
lest,  (he  atrimng  w.th  them.)  Ihey  had  like  to  haiie  hang«d  him  in  earnest 
ahnoit  tlninglFd.  And  after  thia  the  Solgen  went  into  the  CJiurch  and  pi 
Bayle>."^(p.  177.) 

S.'Troublous  Timet. — Tlie  execution  of  Slrafibrd.the  auppres^i 
Inliral  power,  the  rerorming  of  clinrches,  however,  did  not  at  one 
Wallin^ton  and  liis  iVicnds  tliu  state  of  things  that  they  looked  1 
were  ptill  "  ead  and  trouhlous  limes"  in  store  for  them,  whicl 

"Tlie  latter  end  of  Uecetnbcr,  1611,  Tliere  ware  putting  out  of  thoHO  Comn 
men  that  ware  not  well  afTected.  and  there  ware  chosen  in  meat  wards  very  w 
Coinm.m  Connselmcn,  whi<>h  was  a  grate  mere;-  of  God. 

■'  Wee  looked  for  gooil,  but  liehokl  cuilL  For  heere  you  bavo  aecn  the  ■ 
of  Gods  marcys  opcneil  vnto  vs,  Kuen  suih  mareys  the  Idke  nener  heard  ott, 
came  Howing  in  amnnge  va:  But  oh.  now— now  (fbr  our  Tnlhinkfolnea 
with  tlio  leafe  I  must  alter  my  inattor  &,  aubiect,  k  tume  my  dilaome  pc 
abaking  band  to  wrighl  other  matter.  &  to  raise  vp  my  lieiiuy  tratiililii 
aaded  spirita  to  indite  avoh  Bad  matter  j  •  I  thought  I  aliould  ncuer  liaiie  w^ 

"  Sadd  and  heauie  Tini< 

Inease  into  moi ning  it  ai  „  „_    _ 

the  piirliaineiit  sate  rtill :  And  miitiy  couiphiints  came  in  atill  agninit  Scam 
ter«,yi'et  no  rcfonnaticin  was.  Brt  atill  we  ware  in  grate  fearea  here  in  the  ( 
vs  o(  Plota  and  Treacharics  with  papist  t  ■npersticions  wrcchi-a,  So  that 
doble  watehinft  &  warding  here  amongc  va.  For  tliere  ware  many  plot*  it  d 
coocrcd  in  y"  kingdoma. 

"  Alter  the  King  eimo  home  from  Scotland  Ilee  was  entertained  of  th 
very  Joyfully  &.  Svmtionsly,  &  the  Lord  Maire  L  Aldermen,  with  aora  of  th 
tlio  cttty,  went  to  meet  the  King  on  horal-och  ;  &  the  citty  atreeta  had  rails  ■ 
all  the  companyes  to  sitt  in  when  the  King  caixc  threw  ;  &  brane  conerlida 
the  pMiitliousea  all  the  way  he  went,  &  a  grat  diner  prouidod  for  hlmi  by  tl 
at  tiilc  Hall. 

"  The  parliament  aott  a  long  while,  but  nothing  don  to  any  prrpoa  j  B»t 
&  niisHiralik'  complains  came  out  of  lerland  caiiaiirn'tnL;  the  puore  proJiati 
ni:iny  Itebcles  whieli  ware  popiat  bad  broke  Rirtb  in  Rebilion,  &.  did  moat 
barbiroualy  nivnier  the  )ie(iple  of  (.hid,  pillaging  their  houses,  with  Rauishln 
niiin,  and  burning  their  HouBiii  dowue,  and  su  cleatroying  all ;  t.  yet  va  heipe 
did  wc  scnil  vnto  tlieni.  And  here  in  Knglaiid  initny  y'  ware  aipunst  Uiahopa 
to  stand  k  aiialie  for  I)iaho]ia.  And  Ihese  prclats  aate  atill  <rith  the  Lcm 
ment.    .'^o  y'  here  ware  grato  combustiona  aniong  va.    And  on  December  ttu 
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Leften&nt  of  the  Tower,  y*  was  so  inste  &  fidthfbll,  was  put  oat,  and  the  nest  day  tliaft 
wicked,  bloody  Coninal  Lonnsee  was  pat  in,  &  he  swonie  Lefbenant  of  the  Tower.  I 
^d  here  he  was  an  oiitladed  man.  And  y'  he  had  Killed  two,  &  was  pat  into  Newgate, 
And  there  h«  broke  forth  of  Newgat  and  fled  beyand  sea. 

"  And  now  he  was  come  againe  to  hane  the  charg  of  the  strength  of  oor  dtty,  that 
yppon  tlie  lest  occastion  he  might  batter  downe  onr  booses  on  our  heads,  in  so  mnch 
that  now  all  in  the  Citty  &  many  other  places  were  mnch  displesed,  &  gprat  oompHnies 
did  goe  yp  to  Westminster  vnto  the  parliament.  And  so  on  Monday  the  zxni.  of 
December,  This  wicked,  bloody  man  was  pnt  ont  of  his  place  agfune.  And  y*  after- 
noone  Captaine  Hide  (in  Westminster  Hall)  sud  how  sayes  noe  Bishops  ?  Saith  some 
cittizans.  Wee  say  noe  Bishops.  With  that,  Captaine  Hide  drew  his  sword,  &  this 
bloody  Coronall  Louns,  with  sixe  more  of  that  crew,  drew  their  swords,  &  drined  <nxt 
of  the  Hall  the  cittizans,  &  cutt  many  of  them  very  sore.  After  this  they  made  yp  to 
the  Cort  of  wards,  where  M.'  Pime  &  other  committees  were,  and  some  attizans,  i  it 
Wits  thought  they  would  haue  destroyed  them ;  but  there  ware  many  ypon  the  stairea 
with  tiles  &  brickes  (they  tooke  of  the  wall)  which  horled  them  so  thike  that  they  tooke 
them  to  their  heeles  &  escaped  away.  And  on  the  next  day  much  hurt  was  don  againe, 
for  many  cittizans  and  prentteses  ware  sore  hart  and  cytt.  And  on  Wedensday  night 
there  meate  abone  two  thousand  prenttesies  in  Cheapside  with  Clnbs,  Swords,  &  Hal- 
berds, &  were  intended  to  goe  yp  to  Westminster ;  byt  by  the  wise  speech  of  Captain 
Yen  ware  passified,  &  returned  home.  And  on  y*  day  there  was  a  plott  dUsconerMl  by 
a  Troupper  that  was  drynke.  How  there  ware  many  that  did  offer  their  sands  to  garde 
the  King,  but  their  intent  was  to  fiill  fowle  on  y«  House  of  Commons,  &  so  destroy 
them.  And  on  y*  day  also  the  Bishops  did  peticion  to  the  King  tliat  they  mite  haue  s 
strong  gard  to  keepe  them,  or  else  they  conld  not  come  in  safty  to  y«  parliament ;  or 
else  y*  which  was  don  without  them  they  did  protest  against  the  parliament  was  of  no 
effect  &  could  not  stand.  The  King  shewed  the  peticion  to  the  Lords  of  the  ypper 
House,  &  they  shewed  it  to  the  house  of  Commons;  And  so  theyioyned  both  togeatho', 
&  voted  twelue  of  those  Bishops  for  Traitorsi,  and  on  Thursday  morning  they  were  sente 
to  the  Tower. 

"  i^^T'  So  that  all  that  men  conld  not  doe,  God  did ;  For  God  tamed  the  wisdom  of 
these  wise,  lamed  men  ynto  foolisness,  that  they  make  a  Halter  to  Hang  themselnes. 
This  is  the  Lord's  doings.  And  it  is  maryilons  in  our  eyes.  And  if  we  be  not  yery  Athis 
we  mvst  needs  say  here  is  the  yery  finger  of  God,  so  y'  God  mite  haye  all  pras.  When 
the  wicked  perish  The  righteous  shall  reioyce."— (pp.  295 — 298.) 

9.  Ireland. — The  horrors  of  the  Irish  Rebellion  are,  of  course,  fully  de- 
tailed .  Many  of  the  tales  are  probably  but  too  true,  but  I  confess  my  un« 
belief  as  to  such  horrors  as  putting  two  live  infants  on  a  spit  and  corapel- 
]in<^  an  elder  child  to  turn  it,  and  at  last  throwing  him  on  the  fire  (p.  340) ; 
but  the  suffer! njirs  of  Wallington's  own  kindred  can  hardly  be  imaginary* 
and  tiierefure  I  cite  his  statement :— - 

Of^he  SufferingM  of  my  wines  Brother  Zaekaridk  hi  Irlamd* 

"  In  October,  1641,  wlien  the  Rebels  did  first  arise  in  Ireland,  these  were  the  Snfftr- 
ings  and  Miserys  of  my  wines  Brother,  Zachariah  Rampain,  his  wife,  &  6  children,  4  of 
his  children  dwelling  in  the  house  with  him,  haueing  enery  Childe  a  msyd  Sarnant 
attending  on  them,  his  wife  &,  children  yery  tenderly  brought  np,  ft  he  s  nuw  wflQ 
beloued  &  of  a  great  esteat,  dwelling  in  y  north  part  of  Ireland,  in  the  coonty  of 
Farmaiina,  ncere  Elskillen. 

**  ('apiun  Adkinson  (which  was  keen  to  my  brothers  first  wife)  bdng  in  Gasel  Conle, 
in  the  coimty  of  Faremanna,  knowing  of  the  Rebels  comming,  sent  to  speake  to  my 
Brother,  &  caused  him  to  bring  his  family  and  goods  into  the  Castle,  and  they  did  by 
SatterdHy  night  get  in  what  voods  they  oonld  into  the  castle.  And  on  Monday  Brian 
Maquer  came  with  his  Army  against  it,  and  took  the  CastL  And  the  next  day  iny 
Brother  &  his  Family  had  a  passe  ynder  Brians  hand  to  depart  the  Kingdom,  ft  they 
si>nt  a  guard  alonj;  with  them,  and  then  sent  another  Company  after  th^  to  mnrder 
them.  So  when  they  were  gone  alxmt  six  miles  off  they  stript  them  all  starke  naked, 
and  bid  them  say  their  prayrs,  for  they  would  Kill  them  all.  Then  they  first  dBd  Kill 
my  Brother  Zacharia,  stobing  their  skenes  in  to  him,  (as  also  Ids  wines  brother,  ft  a 
Gentleman  they  killed  there  m  like  maner  also,  cutting  all  their  throts  after  they  had 
stobed  them,)  which  his  wife  beholdins  did  on  her  knees  begg  fbr  his  Ufa;  as  itto  his 
children,  citing  pittyfhlly,  O  doe  not  Kill  my  Father— O  doe  not  IdU  my  Father,  bflltif 
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much  dislmrtwl,  pullinB  tlieir  linire.  Whig  content  L  drakiinR  to  die  with 
thitie  Wrxxlv  Hclx-I«  did  diiue  them  froui  liiiii,  suyiug  tiny  would  rcsaruc 
Borse  deatli,  eviii  to  st»ruttIii-Tii  t»  dtstli.  ^^  Then  my  Sinter.  &  hiT  4  Chi] 
nu>vd».  hihI  a  OciitlewoinBii.  (wliose  Hiubaiid  tliuy  then  liail  heved  to  jn 
thmr  ruiw)  they  weiit  allitskedonanioiint.S  «at  btaniing  there;  then  chu 
Bubslfl.  &  «i.\A  they  would  Kill  them  all,  uiid  ta  tliej  wtre  aboQt  it,  am 
keept  thi'ni  from  it.  So  the  iiMt  <laj  tlu>j  went  «oiue  two  or  three  mile* 
Snow,  &  two  liny*  after  other  Ke1>el8  held  thrw  skoen*  Ht  Iier  lircst,  the  chili 
jHtifuUy  fi.r  hiT;  £  some  were  aUmt  to  Kill  the  Children,  &  yet  (Joil  kept  t 
"Then  luy  SiKter  did  gvt  into  Coulu  Cantle  againe  to  Cii|>tiin  Ailkiiis,  &  t\ 
in  an  o1<l  hoii!ie,  but  evniil  gi-et  no  reelirc,  and  tlien,  hauuiiig  intillig'  hoc  *hc 
eiitt  all  to  |ice«w,  shee  then  lUd  (wt  away,  and  in  lier  iomuy  by  thu  way  Rh 
Children  atamcd  to  deutli  with  hunger  and  wuld,  &  thun  Hlie  went  to  K>ki 
Terv  weak  with  hunger  k  eouM,  lieiiig  nakul,  k  mnue  tiiiiea  up  to  tin:  kiu 
And  after  this  the  Lord  did  muue  tlu'  heorti  of  aume  to  ^10  and  prouiil 
for  her. 

"  CV'  ^"^  marke  thin :  mv  lirotlier  while  he  w*»  Hnl^;,  dhl  keep  fiue  }> 
houndB,  ami  aftw  Ih'  was  dt'Oit  the  duffgi"  thw  went  to  the  [ilice  wliere  liu  « 
■  HjEieu  oT  u  y(><-Te  &,  a  iioarter  euery  day,  teoa  did  uiaka  nuh  a  howllnj;  Jc  y 
thev  were  u  tvn'or  &  a  borrow  tu  tlie  Bneiny,  iiuo  much  tbnt  nuiiic  went 
cimhl  not  dwell  m-er  tlio  jihiw.    Thii  wai  teatifiud  to  uiy  iiiiitvr  lij-  one  of 

that  dwell  there  uhunt. 

"Ami  a  while  alter  my  Ilrotber  waa  KiUl,  liiK  eldeit  ilarKlitcr  (wliieb 

tenen  j-etTH  ntngv)  was  takiii  away  with  the  Hrlnlis  and  kc|>t  with  thein,  ( 

not  knowing  Hhut  wn»  bei-iniH'  of  Ikt,)  and  w 

tlu-y  tlieuuNsluux,  both  men  f-  — v..i,.-i 

amither. 

"And  tlie  Cliildu  haucinpr  a  flne  head  nf hulre,  tbiy  cult  it  all  at,  and  1 

st'lncii  lirank'tH  of  it ;  and  uh,  {iiaiTi-  Cliihle,  Avx  n-aa  ahiioiit  itarued  to 

hniigiT  ti  eoiild :  hut  ut  liiHt.  on  tliiit  did  know  lier  (Ud  fulih  her,  I>runght 

Al'ilhcr,  which  did  nut  know  hi-r,  Auk  wuk  >■>  AlUicd. 

"At  Ihut  time  the  otluTCIiilile  wa*  taken  away  for  two  or  three  day^ 

Irinh  wonmn  waw  liulding  of  licr,  tlwro  came  nn  Irivh  man  with  a  xkcen,  k  1 

hilled  her,  luid  not  the  Irish  woman  xwore  y' It  waa  her  own  C'liildc,  &  ao  it 
"  And  her  own  Rrothi-r.  the  Itclwls  t<N>k  him,  &  iln'W  him  into  hii>  own  fll< 

a  link-,  k  Iniricl  liim  aline,  k  Htripl  his  wife  k  fore  ibihlren  ttark  niikcd,  k.  n 

ull  rtamcd  to  death  with  hunger  k  euuld."— (nk  408— UHl.) 

Tlic  toi)diiii|;  indilctit  of  nn  Eiifflish  diilH  jirpwired  liy  ite  IHr 
introdtiretl  inlii  GoiKvin's  novel  "  Mnntievilte ;"  may  wo  ctiiic 
wiiler  had  mm\  "WiiHiiigton's  Journal? 

10.  The  f  re  Members,  and  the  Prliliimeri. — The  futile  attempt  1 
(o  Bci/e  on  the  five  incinlierx  was  followed  by  ihe  repair  of  |)Ct: 
llioiisnTiiU  to  Lotxlon.  \Viillii)krlo>i  evidently  left  bin  Hlmp  to 
It  will  be  eiinii^h  to  qiinic  wbnt  he  nnyii  of  the  liuckiufflmui 
Kciilisli,  anil  the  Suskcx  [>clitioiicrK: — 

"  After  hitelligenee  wan  (liueu  to  JIvekingbumHhire  men  ttiat  M'  Ham 
Knight  of  Ihut  Kliire  ;  the  l^ird  Madeuite.  M'  l^n).  Sir  Artnr  Iliwilrige, 
Holli!*,  and  M'  Sinmd,  wiTe  imin-aclu'd  of  higli  Trcawm  1i>'  hi*  3[ait«ty,  nio 
liU  Maienty  wax  hitendeil  tu  liane  tlwni  eommltted  to  the  Towtr  tlicrvoti 
all  viuniimuuxly  reuohiod  to  ia>t'tlon  to  the  KIiik  and  parliament,  011  the 
thi-ni  ull.  Tile  newM  wa«  trutii<|iorted  into  the  Sliirv  Imt  tiMt  Friday,  lut 
and  wurroutH  U-inft  giuen  ont  to  ctTlifte  the  iimiqIiv  of  tlie  NilDt,  Hue  IIh: 
]in-selitly  ■miiililetl,  and  ]iTvNiitvd  thein  HrlnuhKiwIy  to  goe  with  the  petit 
d<ii> ;  aiul  if  they  luil  longvr  time,  there  would  liauu  Iweiw  thnv  times  iiu>n 
jx'litiiiii  iH'iiig  made.  &  tln-se  men  reaily  attend<n|c  tlir  xatue  a]i(ir<nchiiw  ti< 

Snt  of  the  eity  of  l^indim,  uhere  tliey  eanie  thruniih  Iieoiird  t^oredie 
iHlHijiK^le,  and  so  thnnigh  (1ieap:4d,  oiiwani  to  Wi  stniimtcr,  wliere  tlicrt 
thn'i'  thoiiKiTid  on  Ilorwhaek,  en  ry  mall  with  hin  protestation  in  hi*  batul, 
th.it  (hey  hadniii'lilioTiloiirt'Hi'nt  to  tlw  llonoiirHhte  (.'uurt;  tlu!  other  Wi 
hill  they  reacliiil  in  all  fiinn  the  Riclian^'  to  Newgate,  three  and  foure  in 
('ntiiiiig  to  WcHimin-tcr,  thev  Hn[iiniiited  the  HouK  of  their  petition,  k  h 
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sented  it  vnto  them,  where  they  had  afterward,  at  the  conference  of  both  Honses,  a 
correspondent  answer  giueii  to  them  respectiuely." — (p.  346.) 

"  These  Kenttish  men  I  did  see  my  aelfe  come  vp  fish  street,  many  hundr  of  them 
on  l«or8»>ack,  with  their  prodistations  sticking  in  their  hattsand  girdles;  they  came  in 
order,  3  in  a  ramk,  first  the  Knights  and  genlemen,  then  about  xx  Ministers,  then  the 
othe  horse  and  the  foot  men." — (p.  350.) 

"  I  my  selfe  did  see  the  maner  of  the  Comming  of  these  Svssex  men  vp  Fisstreet 
Hill.  There  was  alwut  three  'iliousiind  of  them  in  all,  most  of  them  all  on  horsback. 
They  did  come  three  in  a  rancke,  First  the  Knits  and  Gentlemen,  then  I  told  on  & 
thirty  Ministers :  next  the  other  on  horsback,  k  hist  the  footmen,  AU  of  them  with  their 
protistations  sticking  in  their  Hats  or  in  theup  girdles." — (p.  353.) 

11.  The  War, — War  at  last  broke  out  "  for  the  people's  sins,"  and  Wal- 
lingtori  tlius  describes  the  king's  standard  as  set  up  at  Nottingham : — 

"  Avguat  the  xxii,  1642,  the  King  sette  vp  his  Standerd  at  Noteingham;  the  Like- 
ne:se  of  this  Standard  is  much  of  the  fashion  of  the  city  streames  used  at  the  Lord 
Maiors  shew,  haueing  about  twenty  supporters,  &  is  to  be  carried  after  the  same  way. 
On  the  top  t>f  it  hangs  a  bloudy  Flag,  the  Kin^js  Armes  quartered,  wiih  a  hand  pointing 
to  the  Crowne,  which  stands  aboue,  with  this  Motto — Giue  unto  Casar  his  due ;  and  so, 
through  euil  counsel,  proclaimed  the  Karle  of  Essex  Traitor,  and  raising  Warr  agunst 
his  Lege  people  and  best  svbiects." — (p.  410.) 

12.  The  Cavaliers. — As  might  be  expected,  the  Cavaliers  receive  a  vile 
character : — 

*'  Out  of  the  county  of  Buckinghamshire  they  also  wright  that  the  King^  forces, 
vnder  the  Connuand  of  the  Earle  of  Northampton,  doe  exceedingly  wast  &  spoyle  the 
most  fruitfull  ports  of  that  firtile  country.  And  this  is  most  manifest,  that  where  euer 
these  Caualering  Rebals  come,  they  totally  spoyle  and  lay  wast  the  fmitfullest  &  most 
goodly  places,  and  l)chaue  themselues  as  so  many  Boares  in  a  Garden,  to  the  infinite 
damage  and  preiudice  of  the  poorc  inhabitants,  and  with  Littel  or  no  aduantage  to 
their  owne  side.  Tlie  most  of  their  commanders  and  Souldiers  may  fitly  be  compared 
to  Tvgers  and  Heares  for  cruelty ;  to  Boars  for  wast  and  deuastation ;  to  Swine  for 
druiikennesse ;  to  (Joats  and  Stallions  for  Lust;  to  wolfcs  for  greedinesse." — (pp.  526, 
627.) 

Hornble  stories  are  told  in  support  of  this  picture,  but  as  they  may 
be  paralleled  by  the  tales  related  of  the  Parliamentarians  in  "  Mercurius 
Riisticus,  the  Country's  Complaint  of  the  barbarous  Outrages  of  the  Sec- 
tarit^s,"  the  most  charitable  course  is  to  pass  them  all  over. 

A  few  extracts,  of  miscellaneous  character,  may  close  this  notice  :— 

"Tliere  hath  been  lately  a  search  made  at  Whitehall,  where  was  foond  in  the 
Queiis  Lcxlglngs  and  about  her  chappell  there  no  lesse  than  fifteen  'liondred  rich  copes, 
and  about  two  hundred  surplices,  which  were  purposly  prepared  for  Massing  priests  and 
their  Idolatrous  semiccs ;  this  is  most  certainc  true,  though  we  are  perswaded  to  be« 
leeve  that  there  were  no  intentions  of  setting  popery  on  foot  againe  in  this  Kingdom." 
—(p.  497.) 

*•  Xoneinber  y*  fift,  (1642,)  at  Maidenhead.  It  ia  certaine  y*  prince  Rober  hath 
plun(lere<l  the  Lord  Say  his  house.  Master  Fynes  his  house,  M'  Whitlockes  house  ^, 
Members  of  parliament,  and  taken  away  all  his  cattell,  and  destroyed  his  Deere,  and 
such  as  they  could  not  kill  they  brak  down  y*  park  pales  to  let  them  out.  And 
y*  when  the  Maior  of  Banbury  shewed  prince  Rober  the  King's  hand  &  seale  that  the 
Town  should  not  be  plundered,  for  that  his  Maiesty  had  accepted  of  a  compoaition, 
prince  Rober  threw  it  away,  and  said,  my  Vnckle  littele  knowes  what  belongs  to  y* 
warrs,  &  so  connnanded  his  men  to  plunder,  which  they  did  to  the  parpos,  k  bad  no 
respect  to  parsons,  for  the  Malignants  suflTeped  more  than  the  honest  men  of  the  Towne, 
whom  they  called  Roundheads.  Bvt  y*  which  startles  vs  most  is  a  warrant  vnder  his 
Maiesties  own  hand  for  the  plundering  of  y*  Lord  Say  his  house,  and  demollishingof  it, 
k  invites  the  people  to  doe  it,  with  a  grant  vnto  them  of  all  the  materialls  of  the 
house.  Wee  had  thought,  till  this  warrant  was  produced,  that  the  King  bad  not  bene 
accessary  to  these  horrible  pilfering  corses.  There  is  a  Banbury  man  gon  vp  to  the 
parliament  with  the  warrant,  who  informcs  of  most  wicked  and  diaelish  ontrages  com- 

'  See  Whitclock'if  own  account,  in  bin  Memorials,  8vo.  edit.,  vol.  i.  pp.  188,  189. 
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mited  by  prince  Rober  hi»  forces,  jet  to  put  a  uoIout  Tpon  the  tnilmo^  it 
it  is  agtt'iiat  the  King  and  prince  Bobcn  ninde  to  plunder ;  tlwy  bsniNt 
yeater  day,  nnil  yet  they  plundi  r  the  more,  Thi«  wnmnt  vniler  the  Kir 
is  nn  vuilouljlud' trutli,  ami  fit  to  lie  made  knowen  to  all  the  Kingdom,  tl 
eee  wlmt  they  aro  like  to  eipect."— (pp.  424,  425.) 

'■  A  HeUUk  Warrant. 
(164(i).      J  did  nee  oiic  of  the  Enemies  hellish  warn 


a  iilacke  Field.   The  worJa 


SmI  of  Ariues,  which  waa  a  DlucU  Kauipanc 
"  To  tlie  Constable  of  Wilhhridge  these. 

"  By  flod,  if  thou  aiind  me  not  a  Horse,  or  mony  to  by  mo  one,  God  < 
will  come  on  Monday  with  my  vnsanctified  Troop,  which  ahaXl  not  loave  ; 
Ypon  another. 

"  Chimligh,  Dec.  irr.  1645." 

"  XooeiDbcr  y'  ixviii,  at  Fov,  in  Comwall,  certain  eaiinliers  cominint 
billitcd,  the  Towne  did  kingly  entertain  Ihem,  on  this  i-nndition,  to  pay  t 
lud:  tlu)  captainea  &  commiuden  tooke  their  Oaths  tlist  no  Soldier  t 
vntler  their  command  slioald  be  to  base  but  pay  for  what  he  had,  &  so  th 
remuiniiiR  throe  days. 

"Thefoiirth  they  pine  the  Townenotis  of  their  departure,  ft  their  drm 
to  (riue  Tiotis.  And  for  their  wekome  each  place  where  they  lud  lay ne  d 
gratis  with  gnt  thauhes.  TTie  word  beinR  giucn,  they  fWl  to  plundtring. 
TTunkea,  CliestH,  &  boii-s,  tooke  all  their  I'late  &  aiony  they  could  fiode,  ai 
they  did  but  bOTrow  it,  wlieu  the  wans  w»»  done  they  would  pay  it  Tmc 
(p.  427.) 

"  We  niav  adde,  thrther,  some  other  blusphemies  of  the  Canaleera  when 
the  Tijwne  [liriatol].  For  they  had  tcrtaino  Kdlers,  who  >nng  bla^phemo 
St  to  he  mentioned,  calUn);  them  the  4°  &  13°  peohnes,  and  standing  iu  th 

Saying  in  a  mwking  niBmivr,  sayind,  U  Lord,  thoii  wait  with  vs  at  1 
minford,  but  where  wast  thiu  at  Itunnway  Hill,  and  where  art  thou  n< 
■Iteaking  tbrniigh  their  nnsea,  and  lookciiiK  y\i  to  Ileaum.  And  when 
cauulcvra  were  licutcn  &  kild  before  (llocegter,  these  io  Itriitull  swore  u 
tnmcd  Itoundheud." — (p.  47S.) 

"  The  Karli-  of  Ne»-iH>rt  lieing  ohia  in  thin  Ihvigne  [the  siege  of  Hnll' 
waft  of  a  riinniin  shut  dismounted  from  bin  lliiriH',  and  cast  iatoa  dce)ii:  <U 
where  had  be  iu>t  been  euchd  IhiM  off  liy  the  liaire  uf  the  liead  aftvr  onoe  o 
ing,  he  had  lout  his  life.  Which  iKuuwge  lieing  altcrwiinLi  t<ihl  to  his 
ArehbiKhoi)  of  Yrirke  bi'ing  prcm-nt.  mnde  Answerc  That  it  was  well  his  ] 
not  a  Itimiid  Keail,  if  he  had  he  might  have  Irino  dmAnvd.  fur  y"  then  ht 
hxd  littel  hiure  on  his  head  to  hane  liene  hi>Id-i)  ^^i." — (p.  4U5.) 

"  Tlic  vin^eiiH  in  Xorwirli,  livrdng  of  the  Caiutliers  vkilent  outrages  cue 
their  SCI  wherrsoener  tliev  get  the  victory,  are  no  s^iisilile  of  their  repi 
thi>v  bbue  reaililv  contributed  so  much  iiioney  as  luth  raisol  and  armed  ■  g 
of  ilonw  for  thiAr  detVnce,  which  is  stik-d  the  Maideu  Troupe.''— (p.  461.) 

"Tliiy  [the  Irish  relivktj  reiivngu  thcnwlves  nn  the  very  Kiiglish  Ileal 
called  by  Uie  name  of  Kiiglish  tireudu,  ami  would  not,  when  ileslgiicd  for  a] 
thi'Di,  as  they  did  y'  Irish  lireed.  lint  the  beast  beitiK  aliue,  cut  off  gn 
Hcsh  out  of  them,  i^iiTne  and  Hcsh  together,  and  so  broyling  that  flvsli  vpt 
eate  the  same ;  and  if  the  hcnati  either  ruarc  or  groan  IVir  misenr  or  paine, 
in  detestation  &  luocbery  of  tlie  English,  cry  out  that  thvy  ruderatood  nc 
iiih  laiigww-"— (P-  '■ua.) 

"  August  i-l,  1615,  I,etters  from  Plymouth  ecrtidc  that  tlic  Turkish  py 
warre  baue  landed  in  C-iniMcll,  ahiiiit  i'ny,  and  tlu<v  hnna  taken  away  twi 
fiirty  (of  Eiiitlisb  Christians)  of  the  t'om'ish  Men,  \Vomen,  &  Childien,  an 
M'  lolm  Cnrcw,  hu  daughter,  tliat  was  ciiicn  to  Sir  Al-'Xander  Carew  t 
headed,  and  lome  Ovntlwomen,  ft  othcn  of  note,  and  Ikave  carried  them  i 
■add  thing."— {|i,  4*.) 

Such  arc  u  f«w  of  llie  cucituiits  of  tlie  Journal  of  Xeheminh  Wi 
work  not  likely  to  bu  (iriiili^d  in  eximao,  but  still  ivell  «Tortl 
from  111!  who  ilcsire  to  sec  a  lively  picture  of  the  tiroes  in  which 

W. 
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ALLEGED  WITCHCRAFT  AT  ROSSINGTON,  NEAR 

DOXCASTER,  1605. 

Mr.  Urbax, — If  you  think  the  accompanying  Depositions  in  a  case  of 
alleged  witchcraft  worth  inserting,  they  are  at  your  service. 

Yours,  &c., 
Doncaster,  March  31, 1857.  Charles  Jackson. 


DONCASTER.  J^\ 

Tlie  dej>o«icon  of  Aktte  Jfdd,  of  Rosing- 
ton,  taken  before  Hughe  Childebs, 
]Vraior  of  Doncaster,  the  sixt  day  of 
ll'ebruarie,  in  the  yeare  of  the  raigne  of 
our  Soveraigne  Lord  James,  by  the 
grace  of  pod  of  England,  ffrance,  &  Ire- 
land kinge,  defender  of  the  faith,  Ac., 
the  second,  &  of  Scotland  the  xxxviii*''. 

Tins  exam*,  beinge  examiniod  the  day 
&  yeare  above  written,  sayth  as  followeih. 
That  Jone  Jurdie,  wife  of  Leonard  Jurdie 
of  Kosington,  beinge  bidden  to  the  labor 
of  Peter  Mirfin's  wife,  of  Rosington,  did 
not  c  )me  of  tlire  or  fower  dayes  after  she 
was  delivered,  and  when  she  came  she 
would  nt'ither  eate  nor  drinke  with  the 
said  Murfin*s  wife,  and  because  the  said 
Peter  Murfin  did  not  come  into  the  house 
to  drinke  with  her;  and  this  exam*,  goeinge 
home  witli  her  unto  her  owne  house,  she 
SJiiil  to  this  exam*,  that  Peter  Murfin  would 
not  come  in  &  drinke  with  her,  but  tell 
him  that  I  Ray  he  liad  as  good  as  have 
come.  And  the  day  followinge  this  exam.* 
haveingo  occasion  to  goe  to  the  said  Jone 
Jurdie's  h()\i!k»,  Jane  Tlirougheare,  servant 
to  the  said  Jurdie,  asked  this  exam*,  how 
her  bister  and  her  child  did;  this  exam*, 
made  answer  ngaine,  verie  weaklie :  where- 
upon the  Hiiid  Jone  Jurdie  made  answer 
aga  ne.  abide  her,  she  is  not  at  the  worst, 
slio  wilbe  worse  yett. 

And  beinge  further  examined  what 
Jent'tt  Murfin,  wife  of  Peter  Murfin,  said 
to  her,  this  exam'.,  upon  Satturday  in  the 
nijht,  beinge  the  xv*^  of  december  last, 
Eaitli  that  she  said,  A  Anne,  hast  thou 
bene  a'*leepe  ?  And  this  exam*,  answered, 
no(>,  1  have  not.  And  the  said  Jenett 
Murfin  said  to  this  exam*.,  I  am  ridden 
w'*'.  a  witch.  And  upon  Monday  or  Twes- 
day  after,  Katherin  Dolfin,  wife  of  Willm 
Dolfin,  of  Hosington,  did  come  to  the 
house  of  the  said  Peter  Murfin  to  see  the 
said  Jenett  Murfin,  and  the  said  Jenett 
Murfin  did  say  unto  her  in  the  hcaringe 
of  this  exam*.,  the  said  Dolfin  wife  askinge 
the  said  Jenett  Murfin  how  she  did,  she 
made  answer  againe,  very  weake,  k  never 
worse ;  &  said,  woe  worth  her,  she  hath 
kild  me,  I  mone  never  recover  it.     And 
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the  said  Dolfin  wife  did  a^ke  her  if  she 
had  any  bodie  in  doubt,  &,  she  said.  Weay 
worth  her,  I  did  well  till  Jone  Jurdie  wife 
came. 

And  a^jerward  the  xviii*"*  of  Aprill,  in 
the  third  yeare  of  his  Mat*,  raigne  of  Eng- 
land, before  the  said  Hughe  Childebs, 
Maior,  John  Febne,  knight.  Recorder 
there,  Richard  Levett,  and  John  Cab- 
LILL,  Aldermen,  Justices  of  the  peace 
within  the  Boroughe  and  Soake  aforesaid, 
the  within  named  exam*,  beinge  exaied  be- 
fore the  said  Justices,  oonfesscth  all  the 
exaicon  within  written  to  be  true. 

The  deposicon  of  Kathebin  Dolpin,  wife 
of  Willm  Dolfin  of  Roeiington  aforesaid, 
taken  at  Doncaster  the  vi*^  day  of 
fiebruarie.  Anno  Dni,  1604,  before  the 
said  Hughe  Cuildkbs,  Maior,  as  for 
followinge:— 

This  exam*,  saith  that  upon  twesday, 
beinge  the  xviii**»  of  November  last,  tliis  ex- 
am* beinge  at  the  house  of  Peter  Murfin 
of  Rosington,  laborer,  the  wife  of  the  said 
Peter  beinge  in  chlldbedd  and  syckc,  she 
asking  her  how  she  did,  said  that  she  was 
never  worse  (God  he  knoweth);  I  iias 
never  well  since  satturday  that  Jurdie  wife 
was  here,  for  the  same  night  I  was  ridden 
w***  a  witch,  &  therfore  I  could  never 
eate  any  meate  since  but  suppinge  meato. 

And  beinge  further  exaied  if  she  had 
hard  that  the  said  Jurdie  wife  could  helpe 
any  that  were  bewitched,  suth  that  she 
hadd  hard  that  she  could,  for  about  six 
yearcs  since,  this  exam*,  haveinse  a  childe 
sickc,  she  did  goe  to  her  for  helpe  for  her 
child,  and  she  sent  her  to  one  Milner  wife 
to  helpe  her  child,  and  Milner  wife  sent 
her  back  againe  to  the  said  Jurdie  wife, 
and  bide  her  tell  her  that  she  could  helpe 
her  childe,  whereupon  she  came  to  her, 
and  the  said  Jurdie  wife  bade  her  goe 
home,  and  lay  the  child  in  the  Creole, 
and  she  should  see  the  childe  mended 
presentlie  after.  And  further,  this  ex- 
am* thinketh  that  she  can  helpe  any  thinge 
that  ys  bewitched,  and  that  many  of  her 
neighbors  do  tliinke  the  like  of  her. 

And  beinge  further  exaied  what  she  did 
heare  Leonard  Jurdie  maide  say  as  con- 
cerning   Peter   Murfin'a  ¥rife,  then  be« 
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infSQ  sicke,   raith   tlukt  the   eaid  Jurdie 


tbc 


a  tlii>  e 


i^Iit  kut,  lind 

ono   Anna  Judd  bviugc   iu   thin   ei*m>'-. 

lioiisi?,  did  luke  tliu  gniiie  Jurdie  maide 

wliiit  liiT  ilaii.c  «iid,  uud  tliu  snid  Jurdie 

maide  uiaiU  aiiswfr  Hgsiiie  nod  add,  I  did 

Liare  my  iLviiu  any  abide  her  the  js  not 

at  tliu  w'unit  ycl,  bLj  Tfilbc  wiirse, 

Tliu  ei5ii"«i  of  KiTHKHrs  Dolfis,  wife 

of  Willui  I)0lfin,  of  ItOdingtoii,  in  tho 

couiitiu    uf    Vurlio,     hiuUandiuau,    the 

xviii"  daj  of  Aiirill.  Anno  Dili,  1G05, 

before    llOUlIB    C'KILDEBI,    Maior    uf 

Duncuter,  JouM  Femite,  K'.,  Uecorder 

thm>,  &,  Jons  Casltll  of  ttie  uiiiie 

Boroiighe,  Aldennau,  Hire  of  hia  Mat'*. 

Jnsticua  of  peato  witliiu  tho  Borouglio 

&  SuBke  of  Uuiicaator. 

Who  Kuth  upon  lier  oath  tliut  all  lier 

former  waitrnis  are  true,  &  bcc  full  know- 

lud)^  iu  tliat  natter,  &tvein(!e  that  alie 

turilier  Baitli,   lliat  llie  mid  Jurdie  wife 

bade  thin  exam'.,  wbi'U  aliu  wm  witli  ber 

jor  liul^u  for  lier  child,  not  t<>  dlteloae  it 

lo  her  hufhaiid  nor  any  person  luat,  q' 

iqwilh]  the  said  Jurdie  wlfo.  i  xluuld  be 

thiiughc  to  be  a  witch.    And  tliia  exain>. 

>.iith    filrther,   tliat    Jane   the    wife   of 

Wilhu  Spi-;ht  i>f  Koidngtun,   tuuld  thU 

exam',  about  tix  ycarca  mat  iHut,  that  iihe 

Lad  liene  then  »''■.  JunUu  wife  to  have  her 

he1|>a  for  a  sii'ke  calfe.  and  Jurdie  wife 

tiinid  the  Kaid  Spi^ht  wile  timt  tlie  culfc 

VM  not  Inwiti'lKil  nor  iunqiokeni  where- 

upun  thu  exam',  is  indneed  to  tiwiiect  that 

tlie  Mid  Jurdie  wife  i>i  a  witeli,  Lcouumo 

ahe  duth  take  upon  her  tu  hclpe  iiuch 

tbiug.-.. 

And  further  tlie  exam',  iiuith  tliiit  inic- 
diutelyaftGFr<hu,t]iiai'xaiii'.,uaiii>i.Med  be- 
fore Jir.  HukIio  Childens  Mnior  of  Dimcua- 
ter,  KM  cniiceriii:q^-  Hie  Mid  June  Junlie  for 
Buiiincion  of  bvwitciiingu  l>eti!r  Jliuliu'it 
wife  of  llouinf^ttiii,  the  luid  Jurdie  lieiniro 
iu  couigiuiiiy  witli  ltii«  exam',  in  Williu 
Wainwriifhte's  him.ie  iu  Doncunler,  tl.e 
aaid  Jnrdie  wife  aaid  to  this  exumt.  that 
ehu  wouht  be  meets  with  thia  exaiu'.  and 
licr  LuHband  Uith,  and  this  exam',  had 
belter  have  stiid  at  luinw.  And  within 
fowertunc  daym  after  tiiii  exani',  iuid  iiene 
exaiid  Ivfuru  Mr.  Maiur,  this  exam',  had 
an  oxc  fell  aieke,  and  with-n  thrc  weekca 
aller  tliiit  a  atuaro  fell  lucki',  and  about 
K'aven  day.ii  hist  luiit  one  cowe  fell  aieke, 
but  iiajth  the  uxe  ia  rteovereil,  and  tlie 
coue,  that  there  hath  not  any  uf  lier 
iie');li))cini  liad  any  eultull  neke  hucP,  liut 
oiielif  llieim  »ini'e  thin  exam',  won  first 
exa  ned  as  aibreiiaid. 

Tlie  csaminiifon  of  JOSB  JriiDir,  wife  of 
LfoSAKDi  Jt'BSiP,  of  Kobintjtini,  ei- 


ained  the  xriil'^  imj  of  A{ 

Dai,  1606.  bi^roFd  HiraBK 

HaioT,  JoBH  i'saj^  Knighi 

there,  and  JoHM  Cakliu^ 

aa  followeth : — 

JoM  JuRDK,  wife  of  LeoTM 

of  the  age  of  111  yeurem,  or  t 

laitii  that  she  hath  not  any  ak 

■icke  folice,  or  sycke  citteU.  m 

ever  taken  upon  her  to  inetlrtl 

■ueli  niBlter.     She  also  denver 

ever  aaid  tliat  Peter  ilurSn'a 

■he  was  sickc,  would  be  the  ■ 

denyeCh  aUo  that  ever  ihe  aaid 

wife  that  the  would  be  even 

her    huabaud    at     Willin    Wa 

liuiue   in   Uoncaater    iforvmd, 

hndd  bene  eialed   before   Mr. 

Doncaater,  aforeidd. 

The   eiaicon   of  JaUS    TbOVG 

Koaiugton,  afi  reuid,   taken 

April,   A°.    1605,  before  tb 

Jahe  Tsovoheabe,  of  Rodi 
eter,  ^tli  upon  her  othe  tliat  i 
Murfin"«  wifa  vnn  siuke  befor 
mus  lust,  t  Anno  Judd,  her  ■ 
In^e  to  the  bouse  of  Leonard  . 
exam*,  beinge  their  serviuit  tl 
the  said  Anne  how  the  aaid  M 
and  the  tliild  did,  and  the  wit 
swercd  that  tliey  weiire  very 
tbo  i^hild  hail  a  sore  mouth, 
the  said  Jnrdie  witb  aniwefei 
w.iB  very  auric,  but  thcj  weare 
worst  yett,  nod  willed  the  aai 
take  snge  leave*  &  honie  to  mbb 
uioutb  wllh  all. 

llio  eiailleun  of  Pitbr  HrRi 
Hini^ou,  exaied  tlie  xvi'*  di 
ber,  in  the  third  years  of  U 
oarSoreraigneloi^Jiuuaovi 
&('.,  before  Hrnbib  Rilxv,  3 
Fehnk,  Knight,  Ricorderthi 
{'A1ILILL.  Alderman,  thre  ol 
Justices  of  peam  within  tlu 
&  Soake  aforesaid. 


He  saith  t 


vithin 


Jurdie  had  lieen   with  t 

wifr,  lyeinge  In  child  beil,  npoi 

■be  dyi-d,  bernltii  groitinge  sn 

at.  lie  after  her  milke  tiirued  ii 

The  eiaieon  of  Jaub    Sfiob 

Wlllm  I<]Hfcht  of  Ronngtoi 

taken  the  iviii'^  of  Octobv 

1605,  belore  Hbxbt  K11.XI 

Duueastvr  aforesaid,  aa  Iblkn 

Firat    lieiu^   exiird,   latb 

aeaven  or  eight  yearei  aince,  al 

a  calfe  sicke,  and  Inreinge  und 

fore  by   report,   by   tlie  wiCi 

Iloughe,  that  JoBe,  the  wifk 
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Jiirdie,  had  skill  to  tell  of  thinges  y«,  weare 
bewitched,  &  could  helpe  them,  whereupon 
this  exam*,  did  goe  to  the  said  Jone  Jurdie, 
&  she  tould  her  that  the  calfe  was  not  be- 
witched, but  that  y»  would  mone  againe, 
and  soe  it  did.  She  further  suth  that  at 
another  time  this  exam*,  had  gesse  *  come 

*  guests. 


to  foot-ball  play,  and  dyned  with  her,  and 
the  said  Jone  Jurdle  haveinge  like^vise 
gesse  at  her  house  to  dine  with  her,  it  was 
reported  by  one  Wilbore's  wife  that  the 
said  Jone  Jurdie  should  say  that  it  had 
bene  better  that  this  exam^  badd  provided 
noe  meiite  that  day,  and  within  six  dayos 
after  this  exat's  husband  bad  a  stott  and  a 
sowe  dyed  soddanlie. 


TEMPLAR  CHURCHES  IN  THE  PYRENEES. 


Mr.  Urban, — Will  you  allow  me  to  add 
to  my  list  of  Templar  Cburches  in  the  Py- 
renees, given  in  your  number  for  March, 
the  beautiful  little  Orataire  at  Agos,  a 
hamlet  of  Vielle,  in  the  Vall^  d'Aure  ?  Not 
having  perceived  the  usual  cross-pat^  on 
the  tympanum,  I  had  passed  it  by, — but 
1  suspect  the  tympanum  has  been  restored. 
I  owe  the  notice  of  it  to  M.  Cenac  Mon- 
caut,  who<e  pamphlet  on  the  ancient  County 
of  Comniinges  and  Les  quatre  ValUet  has 
just  issued  from  the  press.  The  corbels 
under  tlie  roof  are  exquisitely  carved  with 
flowers  and  heads  of  animals;  and  there 
are  two  rows  of  what  in  England  would 
be  culled  "  putlock -holes''  round  the  build- 
ing, posably  intended  both  for  defence  and 
ventilation ; — for  there  are  only  two  small 
windows,  narrow  as  loop-holes,  round  the 
apse, — the  centre  one  not  being  pierced. 
Tiie  ruins  of  the  convent  of  the  warrior- 
monks  adjoin  the  OreUoire,  If  this  beau- 
tiful little  chapel  be  much  longer  neg- 
lected, it  will  follow  the  fate  of  the  reli- 
gious house.  Already  thorns  and  briars 
choke  the  interior ;  and  a  vigorous  sapling 
elder  has  pushnd  its  branches  through  the 
roof.  It  i»  difficult  to  conceive  a  much 
finer  landscape  than  the  Vallte  d'Aure 
ofier?!,  as  seen  from  Guchon.  The  valley 
is  sufficiently  wide  to  afford  pasture  for 
numerous  herds  of  cattle;  a  moimtain- 
streani  runs  over  a  rocky  bed  in  the  cen- 
tre ;  the  Pic  d'Arbizan  towers  over  the 
village,  whilst  the  head  of  the  valley  is 
closed  by  no  less  than  five  lofty  snow-dad 
"pics." 

At  Aragnouet,  near  the  summit  of  the 
wild  portt  or  pass,  there  still  exists  the 
ancient  hospice  erected  for  the  shelter  of 
pilgrims  whiUt  passing  this  desolate  and 
dangerous  region ;  and  the  crypt  of  an 
ancient  Templar  church  still  remuns  at 
St.  Lary,  at  the  foot  of  the  pass; — the 
superstructure  is  modem.  One  other 
foundation  of  the  Templars  deserves  espe- 
cial notice,  viz.,  the  churdi  at  Montsaunes, 
near  Martres,  in  Comminges,  afterwards 
attached  to  an  ancitnt  Qymmanderie  of 
the  Knights  of  St.  John.  It  is  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  constructed  in  brick. 


and  remains  nearly  in  its  pristine  state. 
The  chateau,  fiank^  with  numerous  tow- 
ers, a^oined  the  north  of  the  chapel ;  and 
Mons.  Du  M^  fHistoire  des  JPjfrSnSetJ 
supposes  that  finom  this  very  Commanderie 
issued  those  denunciations  which  provoked 
the  destruction  of  this  celebrated  order. 
On  the  southern  side  of  the  Pyrenees  seve- 
ral other  Templar  establishments  still  re- 
main, particularly  at  Huesca,  in  Arragon, 
and  at  Sang^essa  and  Atrian,  near  Pton- 
plona,  on  the  other  grand  route  of  the 
pilgrims. 

I  could  wish  to  correct  a  loose  remark 
in  my  la-t  letter,  relative  to  the  erection 
of  the  celebrated  church  at  Luz,  by  the 
Templars.  If,  as  the  inscription  seems  to 
import^  but  which  is  by  no  means  clear, 
it  was  built  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century,  it  certainly  was  not  founded  by 
them; — but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
towers,  and  other  defences  of  the  chnrch, 
were  erected  by  that  remarkable  order. 
I  perceive  that  M.  Cenac  Moncaut  de- 
scribes the  figure  on  'ihe  poriaU  of  the 
church  at  Arreau,  which  I  took  to  be  s 
Templar  tramplii^  on  a  Saracen's  head, 
as  St.  John  trampunff  on  the  heud  of  a 
Cagot  Whoever  be  the  party  r^rewnted, 
he  holda  in  his  right  hand  a  itHl^  sur- 
mounted with  the  Ghaostic  emblem  T  of  the 
Freeinasonsy — an  emblem pecoliar,  Ibelieve, 
to  the  Templar  churdiea.  I  cannoty  how- 
ever, attribute  this  doorway,  with  M.  Mon- 
caut, to  the  ninth  or  tenth  centmr ;  and 
I  feel  I  was  wrong  in  placing  its  datd  aa 
early  as  about,  the  end  of  the,  eleventh 
century ;  for  the  croas-pat^  of  the  Tem- 
plars in  the  centre  of  the  sacred  monogrHm 
on  the  tympanum,  and  more  especially  the 
emblem  just  mentioned,  indispntabh  stamp 
it  as  the  work  of  that  order,  and  conse- 
quently not  earlier  than  the  first  halt  of 
tntf  twelfth  century*.  Not  hlnrlng  here 
access  to  any  works  of  reference^  I  regret 
that  I  cannot  make  this  list  more  oom- 

*  It  is  to  be  regretted  tliat  M.  Moaeaat  has 
not  (riven  sketches  of  this  figure,  as  well  as  of  St. 
Exup^re.  Those  that  he  has  given,  however,  are 
hj  no  means  oorreetlj  drawn ;  and  his  skeleh  of 
Abtos  is  below  mediooritj,  scareetj  c<mveying  an 
idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  originaL 
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plete;  I  can  only  acnd  jou  tlie  noted  of  corrMpondent  to   piii¥a«  tho 

nij  own    observations, — but    I    uliould  bo  interesting  ■nhjoct. — Yoarm,  t 

gratiBeil  if  my  puling  notice  alionld  Imye  SI.  Jean  de  Imi,                  B. 

the  efl'KCt  of  induuiug  some  IxrtterKiualified  March  26. 

CROYLAND  CHARTERS  AND  CAMBRIDGE  BULLS. 

MB.UHB.m, — An  Hrticle  on  the  Chroni-  Univereity.  Wa  are  Tavoan 
e\e  of  IngulpU  and  tho  Saxon  Clmrtera  of  nsnie  and  qanlit;  of  the  p«T» 
Cr.ijinnil  ap)>eared  in  the  last  number  of     thi<  delicate  tank  wu  perfomi 

tbj  Gentleman's  Maoazihe.  If  its  p:iges     scriptA  mnt per  Ricb. 

are  optiii  to  a  voUinU'er,  I  wonid  venture     Notariam  Publicum,  in  hoc  c 

to  ofler,  a)  a  sequel  to  tlutt  valuable  paper,     authoritate  apuatolica  deputal 

the   fblloning   nbtirt   nutice   of   another     ttr  eorum  notoritun  veliut.it 

^Ttfery  prticiised  ander  similar  cirvum-     admitted,  the  bulls   i 

stances,  anil  ut  nenrly  the  ume  time.    I 

allude  to  the  Papal  Bulls  of  Hnnorios  I. 

anil  Sergiua  1.,  dated  respeclively  in  G24 

and  68U,  which,  with  the  no  lens  notoriiius 

charters  of  Artlmr  and  Cudwulbiiler,  are 

inscribi  d  on  tlic  grrnt  Iteg^lcr  of  the  Uni- 

vennty  of  Cainliridge. 

In  the  ciuc  of  Cniytand  and  its  Saion 
charters,  we  arc  refcrreJ  to  the  bei;inni]ig 
of  the  tittoi'uth  century  as  the  time  at 
which  thiy  were  probably  called  '  ' 
istcncc;  and  to  a  certain  proccsi 
M  the  occasion  fur  whicli  tlieji  were  spe- 
cijtly  reqnirvil.  The  year  1415  i*  likewixe 
mintioni  d,  as  the  peri>>i1  up  to  nhieh  their 
eiiitcncu  was  npparentlv  uiikuown. 

And  now  as  to  UHuilnidge.  In  IIRO,  a 
controvcrty  hivIug  urlMin  between  lliat 
University  and  its  diurcssn,  the  Jtishnp  of 
Ely,  on  tlio  nulijevt  of  ccclvsiastio.iI  and 
■piritual  jurisdii!tiun,  it  was  r-forriid  liy 
the  f  mier  to  tlie  then  pope.  Martin  V., 

who  in  the  same  ycxT  api>i>inteil  as  his     case,  we  dlacuver  both  1 
del^catcs  far  ailinsting  thin  ditHeiilty,  the      land  the  mot: 
prior  of  Bornewell  mid  John  Deping, 
canon  of  Lincoln.     Wlicn  the  cause  v 
heard,  various  royal  ami  pii[»1  grants  w< 
produced  in  faiour  of  the  University,  and 
amoni-st  them  the  bulls  of  Ilonorius  and 
ScrgiiiB.    Xot,  hideifl,  the  original  bnlli, 
for  these  were  siiid  to  be  cousuiueil  hy  age 
or  otherwise,   "coBunlitir  dcpi'nlitiD  vol 
amiiisie,"  but  trnnscripbi,  prejiarwl  for  this 
occasion,  and  for  tho  future  uses  of  tho 


.  and  fully  catnbliDbed 
sity's  claim,  a)  against  the  dioi 
A  decree  U>  that  effect,  "  ad 
norii,"  and  "ad  voluntatem 
thi-refore  maile  in  the  name  ol 
tin  (then  dead  or  dying),  ani 
due  form  by  his  ancueaaori  Ei 
in  1433. 

1  n  the  course  of  theae  prac 
of  the  delegaUa  thooglit  pro] 
draw  ;  but  the  commissioii  froi 
law,  providently  framed  to  meet 
gency,  and  the  canon  of  Lau 
washed  his  hands  of  the  buaiii 
e»ie  nequBunte"),  tfae  decree  n 
his  colleague.  Thus  we  see  th 
was  manai;ed  by  the  prior  ol 
assisted  by  the  notary  ;  Uastei 
bcin)t,  no  douht,  competent  to 
tion  of  a  document  of  whatei 
occoiuoii  might  demand. 
From  (he  ci 


purj'O'o  I 
bringing  together  theae  co 
fiiets.  and  in  pointing  ont  • 
lucli  practices  could  be  lucd  « 
■omu  light  may,  perhaps,  be  tl 
the  date  of 'otlicr  fkbrtcatuiDa 
the  light  of  day. 

Colniia»-ilrrel, 

April  11, 1857. 
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Vonage   Arrliikihijiqiie    et    Illtloriqtit  in  5  vols.,  8vo.    It  !a  refteahi 

daai  I'aHriea  Coiiilr  ile  Bigorrr,  pitr  Moai.  Freiidi  gt-ntleman  coming  fon 

Cinac  MonraKt.   (Tiirbes:  Telmun.   I'nris:  scribe  the  monamenta  of  hi*  i 

Diilnin.    Kvo.,  \tt-i  |ip.)  try,  fitr  some  of  them  are  d 

L'naeien  Comti  i/e    CommiHffa  et    If  from  ni-glect,  and  othera,  aa  He 

jHalrr  I'alcen.    (170  pn.)  4e,,  arc  cimtinnolly  btiti);  ren 

lAincira  J'immf,- iff  Bcnrn.     (\\S  pp)  ti.e  Biwts  where  they  pnaai-M 

M.CKSAC'MoscAvrwIavouinWy  litioivn  interest.     In  oddilion  to  Iho  ( 

aa  til*  author  of  a  history  of  the  Pyr^^  mentioned  at  tha  h«ad  at  tUi 
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Arcbsological  Tour  in  Navarre,  and  an- 
other in  the  Basque  Provinces,  are  now 
Siiid  to  be  in  the  press.  These  brochures 
ciinnot  fail  to  point  out  to  the  tourist  in 
the  Pyrenees  many  objects  of  arcbseological 
interest,  which  would  otherwise  escape  his 
observation. 

M.  Moncaut  divides  his  monuments  into 
three  periods, — Romano-Gaulish,  the  Ro- 
maucsquc,  and  the  Gothic,  with  the  Re- 
na*  ssance.  Wit  h  the  monuments  of  the  two 
latter  classes  he  is  best  acqufunted.  We 
wonder  that  M.  Moncaut  should  have  any 
doubt  as  to  the  Roman  theatre  at  St.  Her- 
trand  de  Comminges.  Its  three  tiers  of 
seats  are  distinctly  traceable,  and  some  of 
its  black  marble  and  white  marble  grctdint 
still  remain  in  the  village,  of  the  exact  size 
of  those  of  the  amphitheatre  at  Nismes. 
Nor  do  wc  think  that  our  author  has  done 
full  justice  to  the  Roman  citadel  of  Lug- 
dunce  Convenarum.  Situated  on  a  com- 
manding eminence,  its  walls,  gates,  and 
barbicans  form,  perhaps,  the  moiit  perfect 
remaining  Roman  fortification  in  the  south 
of  France.  The  Roman  town  lay  below 
the  hill,  and  sufficient  of  its  walls  are 
still  left  to  define  its  extent.  The  site 
of  the  two  gates  can  still  be  seen ;  and  in 
front  of  that  nearest  to  the  citadel  is  a  small, 
but  perfect,  Roman  bridge,  over  a  stream 
which  is  now  dry  in  the  summer.  We 
regret  to  say  that  M.  Moncaut  has  not 
been  at  all  happy  in  his  translation  of  the 
Roman  inscriptions : — The  word  val  (vale), 
for  example,  on  a  cippus,  is  printed  as  a 
proper  name,  (Comminges,  p.  19).  Several 
of  them  require  to  be  re-written.  We  sus- 
pect that  the  Roman  x  in  Gaulish  proper 
names  should  be  written  and  pronounced 
ch,  as  Lixo  and  Illixo  represent  Lnchon ; 
and  the  ch  is  predominant  in  all  Basque 
proper  names.  The  remark  at  p.  72  of 
the  Tour  in  Comminges  has,  we  confess, 
surpriiH'd  us,  and  reminds  us  of  a  remark 
of  a  worthy  Jlcaire  in  reference  to  the  rho 
of  the  8acrc<l  monogram  :  "  Je  vois  bien 
Ic  P  pour  Herre,  mais  oil  done  sent  les 
cle!'s  ?"  We  trust  that  this  note  may  be 
corrected  in  a  second  edition.  Nor  is  M. 
Moncaut  so  correct  as  could  be  desired  in 
copying  the  inscriptions  themselves.  The 
altar,  Deo  Faco  (p.  15)  should  be  Deo 
FagOy  the  beech-tree ;  and  (p.  14)  for — 


Attieus, — Erotis  being  the  name  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Roman  family. 
P.  14,  for— 


DIAKB 
HOROLATI 
ETCABBS 


in      V 

!,  &C.,  ) 


DIAKBA 

read       hobolati 

BT  QABBB,  &C. 


AFEt 
CESO 
SON 


iLLIOXI  ^ 
[)  NIENS    > 
N  BON      J 


ABELLTOym 

read       cisoyTKM 

CI880N  BON,  &C. 


And  hero  it  may  be  remarked  that  as  the 
Romans  imposed  their  lang^uag^  upon  the 
tribes  they  conquered,  much  barbarous 
Latin  is  to  bo  expected.  P.  28,  for  Julius 
Serotis  Lacticus,  read  Julius  Eratit  L, 


That  is,  the  God  of  the  mountain  of  Gers, 
where  the  altar  was  found.  And  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  our  author  has  not  mnde 
better  use  of  the  valuable  work  of  M. 
D'Agos,  Sur  la  Vie  et  les  Miracles  de  St, 
Bertrand  de  Comminges,  for  in  that  work^ 
and  also  in  the  History  of  the  Pyr^n^es,  by 
M.  Du  M^^,  is  given  a  list  of  the  places 
where  the  different  altars  were  found,  and 
thus  many  of  the  local  deities  are  identi- 
fied. 

After  Deo  Artake,  in  the  same  page^ 
add  T.  p.  PAYLiNiAKi.  The  date  in  tli^  m- 
scription  of  page  16,  (Bigorre)  should  be 
MCCXL,  and  the  inscription  should  read 
Ecclesiaista  fuU  dedicata.  The  inscrip- 
tion in  pato's,  p.  18  of  the  sune  work,  is 
wrong  in  the  greater  part.  The  end  sboold 
read  thus: — QiUe  de  Sera  lo  fe;  id  est, 
Oilles  de  Sers  Pa/ait.  We  g^ve  a  monkidi 
inscription,  not  withoat  interest,  over  the 
doorway  of  the  church  at  Lnz,  which  M. 
Moncaut  has  omitted,  remarking  that  some 
words,  both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end, 
are  now  illegible : — 


i( 


.    .    Serpens  sepelle  vetutta 
Est  hnmilis  mmtam  Issoinim  negUge  oidtam 
Si  cnpis  intnre " 

No  less  than  three  altars  have  been  fbond 
inscribed  Sex  arboribus ;  Abelli(»n  and 
Mars  LeherensBus  are  also  favourite  deities. 
The  Gaulish  deity  Ast<iillun  appears  to 
have  g^ven  his  name  to  Monday — AsMAena 
in  the  BasKiue  king^iuge,  formerly  modi 
more  eztennyely  spoken  than  it  is  at  pre* 
sent;  and  toe  nunsd  Astarte,  of  Fhonii- 
cian  orig^,  is  dmdedly  fbiind  in  Asieihmr* 
iia,  Tuesday,  (not  Simday,  as  Mr.  Ford 
writes,)  in  the  same  tong^oe.  A  eomparisoa 
of  the  heathen  monuments  in  the  interest- 
ini?  Museum  of  M.  Osaos  at  St.  Bertnuid, 
with  the  early  Chxtitian  mooomenti^  will 
shew  how  much  the  Christian  priests  eon- 
sidered  the  deeply-seated  reverence  fbr  the 
old  worship.  Tlie  old  sites  of  temples 
were  retained  *,  the  D.  o.  M.  of  Jupiter  was 
incribed  to  the  only  true  God,  and  is  fband 
on  tombs  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Bertrand; 
whilst  an  altar  found  in  the  valley  of  La 
Barrousse,  with  the  two  doves  of  Venus, 
their  beaks  touching;  may  be  compared 
with  an  early  font  at  St.  Aventin,  on  which 
two  doves  are  drinking  out  of  the  same 
vessel — a  symb  1  found  fireqoently  in  tlie 

•  In  the  cemetery  of  Vakabrere.  notiesd  in 
OaiT.  Mao.,  Mareh,  p.  338,  stveral  cipfi  mn 
fmuuL 
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churehes  of  B6ira;  also  »t  Winchoiter 
Cathedral,  uid  on  early  saerBniental  cups, 
without  tha  intervening  vesitl.  How 
douplj-rooted  y.<i  tha  worship  of  fountaing, 
sacred  tree*,  mountains,  nnd  atones  I  It  can 
be  scarcely  aaid  to  be  yet  prndieated.  Tor 
a  custom  still  eilata  in  the  valley  of  Sonle, 
in  the  B.isque  I'roirinces,  of  a  joun;;  girl 
casting  a  rin|t,  or  jewel,  into  the  spring  of 
water  when  she  leaven  home.  1  n  the  can- 
tin  of  Manleon  (Burronsse),  the  stone 
altars,  known  a*  pierrri  mabrei,  we  still 
revered.  Every  shepherd  who  paoai-s  be- 
fore theni  cut<  a  brunch  of  a  tree,  aaya  a 
■liort  prayer,  and  casts  the  branch  on  the 
altar. 

This  cDstom  of  approaching  the  aliaia 
with  a  briincb  is  of  the  liighesC  antiqnity, 
and  ia  prolwbly  referr.d  to  in  the  Htb 
chapter  of  Eie«iel,  ver.  17.  The  denun- 
ciations of  idulntry  by  onr  own  Anjtio-Saion 
laws  are  rivalled  by  those  of  the  eurly 
continental  councils.  The  second  Coun- 
cil of  Tuurs,  held  in  5li7,  condenmn  cer- 
tain supeistitiont  after  the  ancient  man- 
ner rf  the  Pagans  by  the  rocki,  cnvea,  and 
fonnlains;  auil  in  6'J7,  Gregory  the  Great 
exiiorted  Queen  Bmnehanta  to  forbid  her 
subjects  to  offer  sacriHcus  to  the  false  di- 
vinities, and  not  to  render  worship  to 
trees.  M.  Moucaut  luu  well  stullcd  the 
eharebes  of  thu  llamanesqiie  period,  aud 
the  great  numbor  of  tliese  churches  which 
he  has  described  and  com|iareil,  and  whose 
admeasnrcincnls  and  details  he  baa  given 
with  cnmiuendable  ciactitndc,  places  him, 
on  this  subject,  on  vantage-ground.  The 
neighbourhood  of  the  Pyrenees  possesses 
some  magnificent  exainples  of  tliis  style— 
at  St.  Oandens,  Morlaas,  Lescur,  St.  I'e, 
Oteron,  and  Sauvetorre.  We  have  often 
tliought  that  tlio  aimplicdty  of  this  style, 
and  tho  durability  of  its  atone  rooKi  of 
cnl-dG'fbur,  render  it  worthy  of  aduptiim 
for  small  Itoman  Catholic  churches.  M. 
Moncaut  malm  good  ose  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  load  legends  in  illustration  of  tlie 
■culptures  on  the  capitals.  He  also  de- 
^cts  a  series  of  fortified  churches,  with 
which  we  have  nothing  to  com|nre  in 
England;  and  describes  two  curiuus  Ko- 
mano-Qnnlish  snra.pluigi  with  Christian 
mibjeols.  The  iUnslratious  of  these  in  the 
Tour  in  Biiarn  are  for  superior  to  tlie 
engravings  in  tho  other  works,  which  are 
not  good. 

Bcfoiring  to  the  sarcophagus  in  the 
ancient   cathedral    of  Aire,    oi 


icnptlona  of  the  tm 
vesin,  of  Lonrdei,  mod  Sts.  1| 
the  poesession  of.  the  EngUa| 

.•«fU 

their  separate  doors  of  entr 
benitiert,  and  places  of  sepolt 
subject  has  been  eiluraated 
cisquo  Michel,  in  hia  ablv 
Sam  JSandita.  H.  HoDC 
lected  a  mass  of  arch>eoI« 
tion,  and  we  have  no  donlit  l 
meot  with  a 


tbs  tnirdand  foaTtlieenturifl% 


rUift  to  lifldM  (/  Bairn, 
of  ih^  FiflteiM  aitttu-g.  1 
Bhookk,  Ek|..  F.S.A.  (Lo 
Itusscll  Smith.)  ^AlthoDgh 
land  moat  rich  in  talea  of  re 
making  and  adventnroiil  kni{ 
and  altbougb  France  h-is  ev 
spicnoHs  f.ir  her  bold  mad  Dobl 
cannot  be  denied  that  on  thes. 
right  pitclied  battles  and  In 
Uke  cnconnterK,  tbey  both  mi 
palm  to  England.  From  tli 
Williaoi  of  Xormandy  and  k 
Uiweia  cut  down  uid  tram 
Saxon  nobility  at  Hastinin. 
when  Itichurd's  body  was  foi 
stark  on  the  Reld  of  BoawortI 
rouda  Uke  the  nantttion  of  s 
camintgn.  The  civil  wara  t 
time  of  Stephen,  kept  op  fi 
John  and  his  weak-iuinded 
and  hot  ill  reprcvod  dnrini 
of  the  first  two  Edward^  ^ 
length  sppessod  by  the  rai 
out  for  tlie  good  p«>ple  of  Ki 
to  the  "  turMent  and  agRrea 
policy  of  Kdward  IIL  On 
that  monarch,  howerer,  or) 
again  nnsottled,  and  Englani 
for  ten  yran  together,  nnti 
quietness  were  restored  with 
of  the  house  of  Tndor,  wfa 
seem  tliat  botli  noUcs  and 
heartily  wck  of  Uoodafaed,  an 
worn  out  by  the  itmsglaa 
long  been  to  them  M  ■  blighf 

But  great  ai  were  Um  di 
niiaety  spread  throiwluiut  tin 
brradth  of  England  in  tbo 
tin1e^  and  aad  as  wem  tbe 
ID  ide  many  a  wife  a  widow, 
child  an  orplian,  the  deadly 
hot-huided  ancestora  haT«  «i 
•ilWBttJble  ouiw  of  innooMrt 
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to  nil  persevering  Antiquaries.  The  pro- 
phet-y  of  the  Maiituan  hard,  when  he  pre- 
dicted tliat  in  futui-e  years  the  sjmde  of 
the  rustic  labourer  would  strike  against 
some  empty  helmet,  or  would  ever  and 
anon  turn  up  the  bones  of  some  mighty 
warrior,  is  being  constimtly  fdlftUed  in  our 
own  time  ou  our  own  soil ;  and  whenever 
any  goml  *'tind'*  is  made,  away  rush  all 
true  curiosity-seekers  to  the  spot,  rummage 
amongst  rusty  spurs  and  mouldy  lance- 
heatls,  and  perchance  march  off  in  triumph 
witli  the  bkuU  or  thigh-bone  of  a  grim  old 
soldier. 

So  ftcjinty  are  the  accounts  of  those 
battles  to  which  the  volume  before  us 
bears  reference,  that  all  lively  interest  in 
them  must  have  perished  soon  after  their 
immediate  consequences  had  passed  away ; 
and  we  think  Mr.  Brooke  deserves  great 
praise  for  the  pains  he  has  taken  in  com- 
piling so  accurate  a  history  of  the  bloody 
fights  that  were  comprised  within  the 
ever- memorable  wars  of  the  Roses — for  to 
these  1ms  he  chietly  confined  his  attention. 

To  persons  visiting  the  localities  men- 
tioned, such  a  description  as  the  following 
would  be  not  altogether  useless : — 

♦•  The  field  of  the  battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross  is 
in  the  parish  of  Kin^land,  five  miles  north-west 
by  w  est  from  Leominster,  close  to  the  tifth  mile- 
stone of  the  turnpike  road  leading  from  Leo- 
minsster  to  Wigniore  and  Knighton,  at  the  place 
where  a  by-road  joins  the  tumpike-road,  and 
where  a  utone  pedestal  or  monument,  which  will 
be  more  p.irticularly  mentioned  aUerwards,  stands 
at  the  point  of  junction  of  those  two  roads,  which 
w.is  erected  to  conmiemorate  tl»e  battle.  Morti- 
mer's Cross  is  nearly  a  mile  and  a  quarter  further 
on  the  turnpike-road  leading  towards  Wigmore. 

*•  It  n\:iy,  perhaps,  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  old  hi>t  )rical  accounts  are  corre.t  in  stating 
that,  previous  to  t'le  battle,  Kdward  had  marched 
as  far  as  Shrensbury,  had  returned  to  meet  the 
Ivirls  of  Tembroke  and  Wiltshire,  and  that  the 
tMii  curb  had  raised  a  large  portion  of  their  forces 
in  Wales ;  and  if  so,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that 
the  Lancastrians  advanced  from  Wales  into  Here- 
fordsliire.  towards  the  E;irl  of  March's  posses- 
sions at  Wiffmore,  and  on  the  borders  of  Wales ; 
consequently  the  vicinity  of  Moi  timer's  Cross 
w:is  a  very  natural  spot  for  tne  hostile  armies 
to  meet.  There  is  a  gentle  ascent  in  t<ie  road 
from  Mortimer's  Cross  to  the  field  of  battle,  and 
to  the  spot  where  the  pedestal  stands, — conse- 
quently the  Yorkists  had  a  slight  advantage  of 
ground;  and  they  were  drawn  up  lacing  the 
westwaid,  whilbt  the  Lancastrian  army  faced 
th«'  eastward. 

"  .Mortimer's  Cross  is  not  a  village,  but  merely 
consists  of  a  respectable  but  small  country  inn, 
called  the  Mortimer's  Cross  Inn,  and  one  or  two 
other  houses,  at  a  junction  of  four  roads,  whore 
in  former  times  a  cross  is  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  one  of  the  Mortimers ;  but  it  has  long 
been  removed,  and  I  could  not  learn,  upon  in- 
quiry, that  it  had  been  there  within  the  memory 
of  man."— (pp.  74,  75.) 

After  having  fought  the  battle  of  Bos- 
wt)rth  over  again  with  nmch  nicety  and 
precision,  Mr.  Brooke  indulges  in  a  curious 
contnist  of  the  characters  of  Kichard  and 
Henrv : — 


"Richard  committed  sangirinary  crimes,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  crown ;  but  even  his  enemies 
do  not  accuse  him  of  any  tyrannical  or  unjust 
actions  as  a  king :  Henry  had  not  the  opportu- 
nity of  perpetrating  such  offences  before  be  ob- 
tained the  crown;  but  historv  is  replete  with 
instances  uf  his  tyranny  and  injustice  during  the 
whole  of  his  life,  after  he  became  a  king.  Ridiard 
possessed  great  talents  and  natural  caipacity,  but 
his  reign  was  so  short  that  be  had  not  many  op- 
portunities of  evincing  his  abilities  for  exercLiing 
the  roval  functions ;  yet  he  passed  some  excellent 
laws  for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects :  Henry  was 
sagacious  and  clever  in  many  rotpects,  and  during 
his  rather  long  reign  he  also  passed  some  very 
good  laws ;  but.  as  has  been  correctly  observe^ 
his  laws  were  ever  calculated  with  a  view  to  his 
own  profit ;  he  encouraged  commerce,  as  it  im- 
proved his  customs,  and  brought  money  in  to  his 
subjects,  which  be  could  squeeze  out  at  pleasure. 
Ricaard  was  munificent  and  Uberal ;  Henry  was 
near  and  avarlcio  is.  Biehard  was  bold,  enter- 
prising, and  courageous;  Henry  was  timorous, 
selfish,  and  cautious.  Kichard  and  Henry,  how- 
ever, closely  resembled  each  otuer  in  one  re- 
spect ;  each  of  them  was  unscrupulous,  and  did 
not  hesitate  without  remorse  to  put  to  death  a 
fellow-creature  who  had  incurred  his  displeasure, 
or  was  an  obstacle  to  the  success  of  liis  m  asores.'* 
—(p.  175.) 

We  presume  that  Mr.  Brooke  has  been 
studying  Horace  Walpole's  ingenious  argu- 
ments to  prove  that  R chard  III.  was  an 
amiable  yet  vilely-slandered  hero.  The 
only  difference  bctweeu  the  opinion  of 
Walpole  and  that  of  our  author  ia,  that 
while  the  former  regards  him  as  a  ma- 
ligned saint,  the  latter  places  him  before 
us  in  the  garb  of  a  penitent  sinner.  It  is 
true,  says  Mr.  Brooke,  that  he  committed - 
frightful  atrocities  to  attain  a  certain  ob- 
ject; but  then,  indeed,  when  he  had  attuned 
that  object,  he  behaved  like  a  really  Chris- 
tian gentleman. 

llie  volume  concludes  with  an  interest- 
ing paper  "On  the  general  use  of  Fire- 
arius  by  the  English  in  the  Fifteenth 
Century,"  which  was  read  before  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries  in  Februiiry,  1855; 
followed  by  others  on  "  The  Family  of  De 
la  Wyche,  of  Alderley,  Cheshire,"  on 
"  WUmslowr  Church,  Cheshire,"  "  Handford 
Hall  and  Cheadle  Church,"  and  on  **  The 
Extirpation  of  Wolves  in  England." 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Brooke  has  de- 
voted nmch  time  and  attention  to  all  the 
subjects  comprised  in  the  volume, — some 
of  the  battle-fields  having  been  visited  as 
many  as  eight  tines,  and  in  as  many 
years;  and  the  result  is  a  work  which 
affords  fresh  material  for  any  future  his- 
torian of  the  Wars  of  the  Boses. 


The  Philosophy  of  the  Playt  of  Shak- 
spere  unfolded.  By  Delia  Bacon.  With 
a  Preface  by  Nathaniel  Hawthobitb. 
(London:  Groombridge  and  Sons.  8vo.» 
692  pp.) — It  is  a  humiliating  consideration 
for  human  uatture,  that  truths  of  deepest 
interest  to  us  shotild  so  often  be  for  gpene- 
ntions  veiled  and  hidden,  awaiting,  as  it 
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with  cvwy  intellectual  implement  the  taak. 
deinaii<l«,  exhaust  tbeioBclvee  in  fruitlpM 
effurtg  or  rescar.h,  and,  niter  diRging  pro- 
btbly  inta  a  close  npproilm&tiua  to  the 
Luried  gem,  arc  dragged  a«'a;  from  tbe 
DiiSiiighi-d  undertaking  by  deapiur  or  death. 
Those  who  are  fouiiliar  with  that  nuiurn- 
fullrat  of  all  hiatori.'B,  tiie  hialory  of  greiit 
discoveries,  know  liuw  Arcquiiitly  il  luu 
ilircd  thus  with  those  who  have  iliUgently 
toiled  tiirough  days  and  nighta  of  r<»tlea> 
lon;ting  to  perfect  aome  vast  invention,  or 
uufold  aome  vital  truth,  which  liiu  still 
conliiiued,  witli  a  tantaiiz'ug  iternt.on,  tu 
elude  them ;  and  how  at  last  the  grand 
result  they  sought  Ibr,  illuniiued  by  nn 
acciilental  ^leam  of  li^ht,  has  been  brought 
forth  liy  some  lowly  wrtker,  wliom  it  has 
crowued  with  gulden  reoompeime  and  with 
impi^riabable  glory.  Tbun  it  ia,  we  appre- 
hend, with  the  great  proJurtion  now  be- 
fore us.  For  mure  tliaii  two  ceiitnrius,  a 
long  succession  of  aaperior  uiiiida— com- 
priuuir,  indeed,  the  rieluiit  and  the  finest 
lutcllects  each  ajie  has  given  birth  to — 
have  been  directed  witii  a  W4tehful  and  ia- 
borionaacmtinyto  tiieworkri  of  liihi  who  li;ia 
b«eDhlinillyd'Wgnutcdour/uiHia>^Hf/;nnr. 
— immortnl,  alas,  no  longer  now,  exeept  aa 
■D  uninatrlied  delusion!  And  alter  tbis 
lun^  line  of  ilti  strious  critics,  scbolars,  and 
thinkcra,  liove  indeitvoured  to  sound  the 
depths  of  Ilia  H'fj^iiHcanco,  and  act  linlh 
the  rueovcnnl  troasurc  tu  the  world  ;  after 
Stratford  Jubilees  and  Sliukspcrioji  Si>- 
ciotics  have  jirovoked  iiinnmcralilc  ciplor- 
atiana ;  and  a<li>r,  nlmost  in  our  own  duvs, 
tbe  loving  insi^^lit  of  (.linrlea  Lmuli^  the 
metaphysical  Hcutciieasi  if  llazlitt.thulcarn- 
iug  nnil  philoooiiby  of  Schlegel,  and  tbe 
geniid  wisdom  of  tlio  greiit-aoulcd  l!Dlerid((c, 
have  been  as^duonsly  cxcrciwulin  the  same 
course  and  cause, — IwhoM,  it  is  by  n  great 
luininiiry  of  the  Wi'stcm  win-ld  timt  the 
grand  diaem'cry  is  at  last  niude,  and  the 
fame  of  unfoldhi);  the  philoHoiiliy  of  the 
plays  of  Shukai^ere  niuat  at  Uiat  belong, 
and  belong  ctermilly,  to— Delia  Bacon- 
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and  indefinite,  and  hard  to  nnderatandj 
and  this  pecaliarity  of  speccb  is  diarac- 
tcristic  abo  In  an  eminent  di'grec  of  tlio 

plicated  utterances  the  mystery  that  be- 
comes a  iirieateas  of  important  revelaliona. 
Her  coniiecteil  periods  form  a  long  chain 
of  dark  enigmas,  of  wliich  the  aolntion  it 
to  tie  foiitMl  in  that  hiatoricol  key  <if  which 
the  world  lias  not  yet  been  held  worthy. 
Tbe  author  of  "The  Scarlet  Letter""  has 
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we  cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Pedler's 
admirable  exposi  of  the  original  doca- 
ments  relating  to  the  old  Cornish  episco- 
pate, will  be  hailed  by  a  more  than  ordi- 
narily large  class  of  readers  as  a  most  sea- 
Bonnble  piibiication. 

All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  geo- 
graphical features  of  Cornwall,  and  its  rela- 
tive position  with  respect  to  Devonshire, 
mast  at  once  perceive  the  inconvenience  of 
continuing  to  keep  the  Devon  and  Cornish 
dioceses  united;  for,  under  ensting  cir- 
cumstances the  diocese  of  Exeter  is  or  such 
immense  extent,  and  of  such  unwieldy  pro- 
portions, that  a  careful  supervision  of  the 
whole  is  altogether  out  of  the  question, 
however  active  ami  conscientious  the  Bi- 
shop may  be.  And  we  are  justified  in  as- 
serting, from  a  personal  knowledge  of  some 
of  the  Cornish  parishes,  that  probably  no 
county  more  requires  a  vigilant  bishop, 
who  should  be  an  overseer  indeed,  and  that 
a  strict  one.  On  these  grounds  it  is  that 
we  hope  public  opinion  may  force  the  Oo- 
vcniment  to  take  under  its  immediate 
consideration  the  extreme  necessity  of  re- 
storing to  Cornwall  its  own  separate  epis- 
copacy, which  it  undoubtedly  possessed  in 
the  time  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers, 
and  towards  the  re-endowment  of  which 
a  clergyman  very  lately  most  liberally  of- 
fered a  valuable  living.  On  the  general 
subject  of  the  Cornish  eptsoopate,  Mr.  Ped- 
ler's  opening  remarks  deserve  our  especial 
notice : — 

"  It  is  univerflallj  admitted,"  he  lays,  « that 
the  county  of  Cornwall,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  pe- 
riod, constituted  a  separnte  ecclesijistical  diocese, 
and  that  it  continued  to  e^Joy  this  distinction 
almost  down  to  the  times  of  the  Norman  Ccmqaetst. 
It  is  also  generally  asserted  in  our  county  his- 
tories, that  Cornwall  wus  first  created  into  an 
episcop  1  see  by  Kintr  Kadward  the  elder,  a.d.  904 ; 
but  we  believe  it  will  be  in  our  power  to  shew 
that  t  is  assertion  has  been  made  on  insufficient 
grrounds,  and  is  not  entiUed  to  coii>mand  assent. 
Indeed,  we  are  not  aware  that  there  is  any  his- 
toric evidence  whioh  distinctly  informs  n4  when 
this  bi«iiopric  ^^  as  created ;  and  the  absence  of 
it,  since  it  is  nowhere  accounted  for,  is  deserving 
of  remark.  It  not  onlv  leaves  us  in  a  sta'e  of 
uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  epis- 
copate, but  induces  a  surmise  that  it  most  have 
existed  under  some  peculiar  and  anonvaloos  cir- 
cumstances."—(pp.  1,  2.) 

We  would  suggest  the  possibility  of  the 
Britons  ha>'ing  carried  with  them  their 
ccclesiRstical  polity,  when  they  fled  into 
ConiwHll  before  their  Saxon  invaders,  and 
of  having  maintained  there  an  episcopate, 
whi(*h  might  have  served  as  the  basis  on 
which  the  Saxons  subsequently  established 
their  own,  when  they  conquered  and  got 
possession  of  this  extremity  of  the  island. 
This  is  not  improbable,  as  we  know  that 
the  British  had  bishops  at  a  very  early 
period ;  for  we  read  of  British  Inshopa  aa- 
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sisthig  at  the  Cotmcil  of  Ariea,  A  JO.  dl4: 
But,  however  inTolved  in  obscority  may 
be  the  origin  cX  this  bishopric, — an  ob- 
scur  ty  incressed,  probal)ly,  (as  Mr.  Pedler 
sugfgests,)  by  the  remoteness  and  secondary 
importance  of  the  locality ;  added  to  which, 
the  evidences  rekiting  to  it  are  fragmen- 
tary, and  often  at  variance  with  one  an- 
other,— ^there  is  no  uncertainty  as  to  the 
time  of  its  termination :  for  it  is  well  a«- 
oertuned  that  it  was  merged  into  the 
Devon  diocese  A.D.  1050,  in  the  reig^  of 
Edvrard  the  Confessor,  just  sixteen  years 
before  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  causes 
which  led  to  this  change,  Mr.  Pedlar  says, 
are  but  little  known ;  but  he  suspects  that 
the  purity  of  the  motive  was  quMtionable; 
On  the  subject  of  the  place  of  the  see; 
whether  it  was  St  Germans  or  Bodmin,  we 
have  not  now  the  means  of  discussing  at 
length,  but  must  refer  to  the  book  itself. 

Modern  JSf^li$h  ZUeraiure:  its  Ble- 
mishes and  Defects.  By  Henbt  H.  Brksk, 
Esq,  F.S. A.  (Long^iin  ft  Co.)  -^  Seldom 
hHve  we  risen  from  the  perusal  of  a  work 
which  has  afforded  a  greater  amount  of 
satisfaction  and  pleasure  than  Mr.  Breen's 
interesting  and  amusing  compilation  of 
"  errata  and  corrigenda,"  the  **  defects  and 
blemishes,**  as  he  is  pleased  to  term  them, 
of  England's  Modem  Literature. 

Although  we  were  fdlly  ooenizant  that 
there  was  much  faul^  diction  in  tho 
writings  even  of  our  best  essayists  and 
historians,  we  were  scarcely  prqmred  to 
meet  with  such  a  collectk>n  ouUed  fhim 
Alison,  Macaulay,  Hallam,  and  other  his- 
torian!*, and  from  other  writers  of  all 
classes,  as  is  here  presented  to  us. 

However  disposed  we  may  be  to  "  AsMtk 
a  sketcher,"  or  *<  review  a  remewer," — fyt 
such,  in  truth,  is  the  positioB  Mr.  Breen 
has  himself  assumed, — critidsm  in  this  in- 
stance becomes  disarmed;  for  Ins  work 
is  merely  a  gathering,  if  not  of  the  gall 
and  wormwoml,  certainly  not  of  the  sweeta 
of  the  flowers  of  literature ;  in  the  oorree^ 
tions  and  running  comments  whereof  w« 
generally  concur,  and  a  fow  of  wUch  wi6 
transfer  to  our  pages,  for  the  beneflt  of  fu- 
ture writers : — 

"Wolscj  left  at  his  death  many  boSkUngs 
%ehieh  Its  Mad  he^un  in  an  tn^/MMked  stats,  aaA 
whieh  no  one  expects  to  see  eomplete.** 

"  I  have  now  and  then  inserted  in  the  text 
characters  of  books  that  J  hats  not  road  on  ths 
faithofwtfgwidss.** 

**  Leo  Baptista  Albert!  was  a  man  who  nay 
claim  a  plaos  in  the  tsmpls  of  glory  hs  has  aol 
JUled,** 

The  above  are  from  the  second  edition 
of  Hallaiii*s  '*  Literary  History.**  Sir  Ar- 
chibald Alison  comes  in  for  s  very  oon* 
siderable  share  of  Mr.  Breen'a  sttentioiib 
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■nit.    wi'hout    donM,    will    frel    himself  wir  irf  Tkj,  wet.  jrm  lo  mtagta  i 

uftnln  nWip^  lo  Hudy  the  prmlitc  p»go»  "'.'.Vl^i™?.^L.'Sf  "^^aS^  ■ «, 

oC  Liiiilli'y  Miirraj",  or  mny  m-en  tliiiik  it  i.  ibr  mnl  ritiMnrriuurr  imrtniief  e 

nenwHiy  *<>  '™™  tli^  "Uoilur"*  (luiile  j^M'i'wiitliiciiurceoHieiiiBitaa 

to  tile  Kiiglish  Lai.8;.iWB,"-.as  frmo  th«  'r-nwt™t™«k  of  the  hl^hr-t  d 

iipH-iiiii'iiHipvciiof  SirArcnibiildKwritiiiit,  i,  not  univirulitT  of  rinip.  but  nni 

li  iiiusthe  vi-fT  clear  thm  he  ubiiiiWWri'.  rulum  bf  ibr/rirwlu  vu  reAllj  a 

itraiiK-d  frnn"d.ma||rine  tbe  yu«n'«  inro-  "'f^.^JSS'i^,,  ^  „„  !,„«  , 

pi-rty  III  the  maniHT   hu   ba*  biTt'tiifiirs  hmrrvn,  necBirnl,  which  eimTiniv 

tlolU'.     Amongst  OtllCT^  Mr.  Brccn  uuotii  prinW'Hhaiheratinnin,/..rfi.jir. 
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March  20.   FrHlcriv Ouvry,  Ew)., Ttiu 
■uriT,  in  the  diiiir. 

TliB  Iti>v.  ThimisB   llii)tu  nliilnti-d  ■ 


r  iluiiry  Kllio,  in  * 
licated  M 


I  to  llip  IVm- 
G  gartiililiini  wliii'h 


lie  hu'l  fuiTIUl  BIIIIMl);  Ihe  ihiihth  iif  tin- 1; 

Wr  Wiltiuiii  Miutpnve.  in  th.-  ItritiKh  Vlw 
■L'liiii,  TclHlivu  to  tluf  iKirtmit  iif  "  n  IhiT- 
llmi1i.T  in  Mn  (^i|>  iiihI  Jui-k."  ".Iiihilni 
Uv  the-  '■'niwun-r  in  liii>  lust  mwiiiii.  'Ilie 
iii<lit-iiliml  nl>m>«".ttil  i«  lliiirv  (lonl,  <if 
l)uwi.'r  CiiHlk.  in  Kinth  Wi1tKhiri>,  v\<a 
dliil  in  thr  ymir  \-,m,  nc.-d  72.  II.'  wiu 
thn  Hixth  ill  linenl  ilcstiiit  fniiii  Ilciiry 
(■•4hI,  wIhi  M'ttUiI  in  tliat  villut^>,  niid  niu 
a  n-ivltiiy  ami  iiTiK|HTcin>i  yiiniiiin.  Tlw 
niTount  KluiKi  ttiut  tbetkiuily  wiTv  Iihik- 
iivMl,  tlw  tallu'r  of  ihe  di-er-liuiitcr  biTiliK 
nwiicd  tlH'  ii[!i>  iif  tij  ;  be,  tunvi'viT,  lu 
lii-fiin>  tlntiil,  ilit-d  nt  tlw  uffi-  <>f  1^.  \\\* 
"  |irriiinturi<  di'jtii"  is  nltiiliiitcd  In  imp  uf 
hi*  *  ■!»  ti)  Ihi'  i-in  uiiHtiuii-c  iif  lilK'liiivIii|f 
withdrawn  tr.>in  the  xi-cnt:  iif  hin  I'arlier 
Vi'itrs.  mill  U'lukcn  liiuiHelf  ti>  iin  iiiiluliHil 
iil'i'  »t  SliuH.'sliiiry. 

.Mr.  .lohii  Ilriivc  Tvud  notiii'H  uf  U1I- 
]iiilili»liiil  diK'uini'iita  n-Utiiii:  ti>  Tlmniiw 
l..ir.l  lln.-ki.ur>t  Kiul  IttvirdiT  Kli-itwHid, 
l'ijiiii.l<il  iHi  n  IIS.  in  thi>  lliirkoun  l'i>1kv 
ti.iii,  ...itill  il.  ■■  IliMraHnm  ad  IfM^. 


Mill 

April  2.  J.  lliuitor,  Eaq^ 
iluiit,  in  tlw  eliair. 

A  rvHulutiiiu  iiTrtpnaed  tu  tlu- 1 
tliu  CunncU  fiir  the  nnoovwl  uf  t 
liiwM  thHii  tlio  lirt  of  l>iu  S(NHrt: 
qncnce  iif  tint  Don-payiniiit  ul't 
milwrip'unui,  was  bnll'ittil  liir  i 
aiiuniimni'ly. 

Mr  Uni.  iliapman  wan  «lert( 

Mr.  >Fiihn  Knnwlm  nliiliited 
of  Htiiiu-  «-ltii,  obtained  bj-  Iiiui ! 
luncl  liil.inili. 

Mr.  .1.  Jni'knm  Ifoward  e 
(CTHiit  of  uruLB  ti>  J.  Cii'Icr.  < 
(iviitleninn ;  Mgnud  liy   WlUian 

A  pilKT  by  Mr.  Jolin  William 
bcinp  a  "  CiHnpaluon  at  >  MS. 
miciiiin  uf  thv  Soeiflr  of  Antii|i 
tuiniiijc  ■  Kit  of  ttw  AivIkth 
Finiil>ury-Ui-kl»,  vitli  a  Map  m 
liiliU  I'iil  nut  HI  Arrbd^.frri) 
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Iti'n  liv  Williai 
..rihei-i 
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I.  K«|.,  Uc- 


.„.i.-ll.vWillia„ 
Tlu-  JI.S.  hnv 
Initic  Hlmut  4|  im-bn  lon^  by  j, 
ciii.tiiiiH  a  liiit  of  the  Initta  <ir 
^iiiKlmry-lteldm  witb  tlwir  di«li 
ifich  (illiiT,  arranf^  iil)ihiilii-ti(' 

fui'iu  M'lBTote  bi-ods.  L'ikIit  < 
the  dialiiiiccii  uf  the  rarinua  Li 
ininiiiliiti-   ncidrhlioiirhiiHl    are 
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animals,  birds,  or  eminent  ardiers.  Some, 
as  Tiuker's  Budt^t,  Cut  and  Fi.ldle,  &c.,are 
fancirul ;  and  others  relate  to  position,  or 
accidental  circumstances. 

An  entry  in  Latin  on  one  of  the  pag^ 
infi>nns  us  that  this  book  was  written  on 
the  4th  day  of  May,  1601,  by  Henry  Dick 
m:in;  and  *'Vivat  Regtna  Elizabetba, 
lahieh  follows,  is  highly  characteristic  of 
the  times. 

The  map  with  which  the  entries  in  this 
bo  )k  are  compared  occurs  in  a  rare  tract 
on  Archery,  by  William  Holl,  which  is  in 
the  Hodleiati  Library,  Oxford,  and  of  which 
map  a  copy  is  given  in  Malcolm's  Londi^ 
nium  Redivivum,  vol.  iv.  p.  26.  It  exhibits 
Finsbury -fields  divided  into  various  com- 
partments,  with  the  butts  set  up  at  toler- 
ably regular  distances,  with  their  names, 
which  amount  to  184.  Of  these,  135  are 
shewn  to  be  identical  with  Dick  man's  list, 
and  many  others  are  in  all  probability  in- 
tended for  names  in  that  list,  as  their  po- 
sitions appear  to  correspond. 

It  was  also  shewn  that,  upon  taking 
the  distances  of  certain  butts,  us  given  in 
Dickman,  and  whose  relative  pomtions  are 
seen  in  the  map  in  as  nearly  straight  lines 
as  possible,  from  east  to  west  and  from 
south  to  north,  that  the  extent  of  the 
archery  p:*ounds  wns,  from  south  to  north 
about  I^  miles,  and  from  enst  to  west, 
from  i  of  a  mile  to  a  mile ;  and  upon  set* 
ting  otT  the  assumed  positions  of  the  ex- 
treme butts  each  way  on  the  Post-office 
map  for  1857,  the  distances  came  out  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  those  given 
above.  These  grounds,  therefore,  com- 
prised the  greater  part  of  the  levd  plain 
between  Hoxton  and  QoswelUroad,  and 
between  Bunhill  and  the  rise  of  the  hill  on 
which  Islington  and  Canonbury  stand ;  the 
larger  ])4)rtion  of  which  was  formerly  known 
as  the  Shepherd  and  Shepherdess-fields, 
but  which,  within  the  last  few  years,  has 
bcrn  densely  covered  with  streets  and 
houses. 


-ABCn.EOLOGICAL  KTSTTnTTI. 

March  6.  1  he  Hon.  R.  Neville,  Vice- 
Presid  nt,  in  the  chair. 

Ttie  subject  of  the  recent  fiibrication  of 
certain  imitations  of  ancient  weapons  of 
flint,  produced  in  Yorkshire,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  unwary  collector,  was  brought 
before  the  Society  by  Mr.  Wardell,  of 
I^eods.  His  li  ttcr  was  ai-companicd  by  a 
consid-'rahle  number  of  siiecimens  of  these 
imitations,— arrow-heads  spear-heads,  with 
other  objects,  obtained  in  Yorkshire; — and 
he  stated  that  the  author  of  these  for- 
geries, which  have  excited  of  late  so  much 
attention  amongst  antiquaries,  ii  sapposed 


■to  be  a  person  liying  on  the  moors,  near 
Whitby.  They  are  sold  for  very  small 
pric  B.  Mr.  Wardrll  had  seen  fiotitioua 
hammers,  or  axe-heads,  rings,  fijuh-book^ 
knives  and  saws,  of  fiin^  and  some  olnects 
like  fish-hooks.  S«)me  fictitious  antiqui- 
ties of  bronze  had  also  been  produced  at 
Scarborough.  The  frequent  discovery  of  an- 
cient reliques  of  flint  in  various  parts  of 
the  East  Riding,  where  extensive  and 
highly  curious  oouectioiis  have  been  formed 
by  several  local  antiquaries,  had  d  tnbtleas 
instigated  the  dishonest  attt-mpt  to  prac- 
tise such  dt'oeptions,  which  have  in  some 
instances  led  to  a  result  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, in  throwing  doubt  upon  the  au- 
thenticity of  various  primeval  reliquet 
discovered  in  those  localities. 

A  communication  was  read  from  the 
Rev.  Dr.  McOaul,  President  of  University 
College,  Toronto,  in  reference  to  the  in- 
scription lately  found  at  Bath,  and  pub- 
lislied  in  the  "ArchsBological  Journal." 
Mr.  Hunter  had  referred  it  to  M.  Aurelini^ 
whilst  Dr.  Bruce  and  other  antiquaries 
had  assigned  this  tablet  to  the  reign  of 
Heliogabsdus.  Dr.  McCaul  stated  th« 
grounds  of  his  belief,  that  the  emperor 
named  in  the  inscription  ii  Caracalla,  and 
dted  a  remarkable  military  inscription  on 
the  Appian  Way  in  illustration. 

Mr.  Burges  read  a  memoir  on  the  pre- 
cious objects  preserved  in  the  Treasury  at 
Monza,  and  regarded  as  haying  been  given 
to  that  church  bv  Queen  Theodoiinda,  who 
espoused  Anthanc,  king  of  the  Lombard^ 
in  589,  and  afcr  his  death  re-married 
Agilulphus,  Duke  of  Torin.  8be  built 
and  end:>wed  richly  the  ohnroh  of  the  Bap- 
tist at  Monza,  to  which  alio  many  predoiw 
gfifts  were  sent  by  Pope  Gregory  tlie  Gresfci 
Mr.  Burges,  the  soooessftil  competitor  Ibr 
the  di-sign  of  the  great  Em^lish  church  to 
be  erected  at  Constantinafde,  had  reoently, 
in  the  course  of  his  studies  in  Italy,,  been 
permitted  to  make  oureful  drawinga  of 
several  unpubhshed  reliques  of  the  pioni 
Lombard  queen,  preserved  at  Mooia;  and 
these  were  exhibited  to  the  Ins^itute^  ocnn- 
prising  the  richly  jewt  Ued  eumb,  and  tht 
fan,  or  JiabMum,  of  purple  parchment^ 
with  remarkable  inscriptions,  presented  bj 
Theodelindii  to  the  church ;  as  also  the  cu- 
rious lien  and  diiokens,  of  silver  gUt,  sop- 
posed  to  have  been  a  qrmbolical  allnsioa 
to  the  qneen  and  the  various  states  under 
her  rule.  Tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Bock,  Mr.  Mongan, 
and  Mr.  Westwood  offered  some  remwka 
on  these  remarkable  objeet%  and  on  the 
other  precious  treasures  at  Monsa;  and 
Dr.  Bock  described  a  silver  reliqoury  of 
largo  dunensions  at  Padua,  an  example  of 
the  richest  medisBval  work,  hitherto  m- 
notioed.    It  .waa  aaggetted  that  »  aoifc 
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_■»  have  beon  liamlud  dowii  ni 

the  official  inmpiiii  of  the  foro*tCT,  niid  a 
fuw  Btinilcliial  i-ffieii  b  of  tun-strrit  cxxar,  ai 
at  KcwkiK),  CilinuxstCT^irc.  and  at  (ilitk- 
ton,  near  I'oUTboriH^h,  wUith  lircsent  in- 
itaiK.'raof  tliu  liiirii  of  uiGi'e.  Wuuire  tlia 
priaervatuiii  of  sniu«  uf  tlte  mMt  rcmnrk- 
able  exutiiiR  liiima  tu  tlw  uw!  made  nf 
Hiem  at  »,vnilHib  of  tonvi^'uii™.  Tc.  tlil* 
i-lus-i  tbil  l^ul".v  bnni,  ta  ulwi  tlio  WiniU 
mill  the  Buntail  liuriui,  ii[>pnir  to  liave  W- 
longci  Tlio  'I'ulburjf  huMi  liail  rewnlly 
1>v<;ii  iimflitrot  by  Mr.  C.  U.  Unlfunl,  at  a 
miieliiur  of  llic  Institute.  AiiiiHigst  Ills 
moat  iiitenfUiq;  (iiuiiplr*  may  be  imm- 
tioiiecl  thti  Itrm'u  bom,  in  tbe  ]iiiiM.iiiiHm  of 
thcMarqniiof  Ayleabory,  fi)nii(il  of  ivorr, 
wiUinioiiiitiiiKituf  euaiiu-Uedailvtr.  It  is 
a  tbrntLT'a  biwu,  anil  in  auiip'oial  to  have 
boeii  CDiinci.'tcd  with  tbi>  oOkr  of  wank-n 
of  !>avcrTuikc  Kiiniit.  ThU  inti'iv>lin);  K- 
liqiie  was  I'lblbitiil  liy  Lord  Aylmhury  in 
thu  iiiiiA<cuui  at  the  ^Ulnbury  iiivi'tiu^  of 

UlP  iHBtitdtl... 

I'rinuo  Alcianiliv  LalianolT  preicnted  bU 
catak^e  nf  tbu  iiortrnita  of  Miiry  (jiicfn 
of  Srotn,  iu  bia  rollvftion,  ami  diiFumciita 
coQiii-ctvd  witb  tbc  lii»'iiiT  of  llntbwi'll, 
two  work*  |irivately  iiriutiil  at  St,  IMn*- 
burg  by  bU  iUnrtion* ;  w  uU*)  an  ini|iriiu 
aiun  flrtim  tbo  gvivato  ]>latL'  (iicrnviil  at 
l>aTiii,  hUct  a  iiortniit  of  Mary  in  Ibo 
PrinuvV  iHHta^oirion,  attriliutvil  tn  l*orl>ii». 
IMiifo  Lubaiioa'  had  r«nnvi'd  with  niurh 
iiitcN'^t  a  di-tuilc'l  notice  of  thu  nnmcrotu 
{inrtraitfl  I'lbilijliil  in  tbu  muHiini  of  the 
liistitiitc  at  Ibf  Kilinlmi^h  UHi'tiii|[,  aiid 
of  whirb  a  full  ni'Cinint  liad  iHHm  iimn.'yi'd 
to  M.  Ttulut,  of  tbi-  Iinpmal  An-hirpx.  (be 
k'amcd  editor  uf  llie  Collectioiiii  rcUtiii^ 
to  Souttiab  Iliitiny  imrHU-d  in  France,  wlia 
hiul  been  prciient  at  tlu.'  mMinir  in  Scot- 
laniL  It  wa«  aniionnccd  tiial,  in  mUKiiliT- 
ntinn  of  tlie  iutcTL-iit  witb  wbii'h  the  vari- 
nnit  portraitH  of  Mary,  braiiicht  tiip-tlicr  <ni 
that  omiqnn,  bail  Iwen  vimrnl.  It  vna  \tra- 
poACd  to  liHiu  a  furtlicr  adertiim  of  puint- 
inpi  and  cntijaved  portnutK  nf  tla-  (jiuH-n 
of  SrotM,  wlurli  liad  not  Ih-hi  vxliiliitiil  at 
K<lialiuntli.  'llii*  clU-tion  nlli  In-  nr- 
mi'B'  d  liir  the  niontlily  nu-etini;  iif  tlic  In- 
ititntc  on  JniM'  li,  ut  tlie  nioiiH  of  tlw  Su- 
i-:uty  in  -Siiirollcstri'i'l  i  and  Ki^vcrul  valiuible 
pjrtmiln  havo  already  been  pruinwed  fur 
eiliiliition. 

Jlr.  AIUtI  Way  rcqiu'iitiil  infimuatiim 
re;nrdin|;  any  |H>rtniits  of  Uary  wbii'h 
niii'htlH.'knowatiinirtalK'n'oftlieSiN.-iel.v. 
nr  other  ]ktibhw  wIki  miftht  be  duqxMi-d  to 
osfint  iu  till*  olijvct. 

Mr.  Allinichaiii,  of  Keipite,  I'ommnni- 
rnUA  a  niniiiiUir  durinnout,  liv  which  tlie 
Uihho])  of  »'itii'1j<>i>t>T  t^'aiili'd  iiivtiK'.  in 
IGUl,  to  an  inhabitant  of  >;iitfivld,  i>urrcy. 


to  abwat  bimielf  from  hit  par 
in  roiiM deration  of  the  impaviial 
tlic  roads,  and  la  attend  the 
Ilorler.  He  was,  however,  r 
be  present  at  bis  own  pariah  e 

I'harist,  ai  by  law  ublieed.  Tb 
was  nmenli-d  for  tlio  t«nn  of  t« 
Mr.  Ilniitcr  rviunrknl,  thiit  m 
lireeisi'ly  rimilar  nature  had  fi 
ilia  olioervnUini ;  Init  it  WAa 
l>r.  ](ork,  that  in  thi>  thirte.iit 
tvenih  cvnturiea  tlH-  like  privili 
i|uuntly  granted,  where  )nriiJ 
■Jilvd  at  liiiiD  lUalaiH.f''  fmni  tk 
awl  that  Miil.Lent  Sunduy  * 
"  UotlivrinK  SutHlay,"  lieeaiine  i 
all  were  reijninxl  tt>  bo  preai^ 
inotber  ebnreh. 

Tlic  Itev.  Jantni  lUine,  jnn.. 
of  the  oiiinlial  Ktntutt:*  nf  tin 
cbureb  of  MitUIehain,  Vork^b- 
b\-  Ilnin]iliri<y,  Ilnke  of  (ilmu 
li'ail  iliscovi-ml  tkiH  reinarkubk 
in  ifnnt  I'art  iiulitcd,  as  lii>  1 
Uw  diilte  himaelf.  in  the  It.-Kia) 
niond.  Tbew  statntes  Ituvo  . 
print  (iL 

KiM|niry  havii^i  lioen  inade  bi 
\rr  wlH'llwr  any  iitejn  had  liiS'i 
the  inrt  of  Ibe  Iiistituto.  with 
the  iinttcrraliiin  nf  the  nnrieol 
l)m-i>rC'aiitlF,the<leiiic>liti(>u  of 
an  it  was  atutm),  tieen  pnipiHi- 
tn  I'm-t  a  new  finrriK>ii  vlinn 
slated  that  for  u|iw.inl-<  af  n  vi' 
L'entral  Committee  bad  bivii'iii 
cution  with  tbe  Viia  Ui-jiarmii 
Hul^-rt,  and  lliere  wa*  evrry 
the  iiitercstinit  fstiric  winikt  ul 

IirvsiTved.  It  hial  la-en  dociuoil 
lowever,  to  defiT  fiir  tlte  prew 
rtet  aMieal  to  l^ml  INuimnre  < 
JFct.  idiKc  eertun  information 
iilitainvd,  <hi  the  renewnl  mm 
aiiiinioehbiK  dent  ritct  inn  aS  I 
ebnreh,  a  few  weeks  kiim*-,  tli 
present  yi-ar  no  such  apprelteii 
bi'  ciitertHiiuil. 

Alitor  Ileanehainp  AVulker  • 


init*  I 


Uiir 


liirh  be  liad  noticed  diiriii); 
eauiiKii^  In  llie  Ka<l,  ut  Imu 
eient  Nicoinvdiu,  on  tbe  Sea  ■  if 
Mr.licmliard  Smith  brfmcbt  t, 
■'(Tsian  and  Tnricish  weajmn*, 
Liid  with  ulrer  and  ntluT  li.etal 
i-bilaiTiitelv  wmnitlit  lii'rtniin  ina 
JTr.l).  Iti^h  Wi-bb  exhibited  a  Iu 
(vlt,  found  in  the  Tliaincs.  nei 
alal  a  irlaM  uiiKneutary,  diHiiit> 
the  sanii-  jilaee.  Tlie  Ki-v.  J 
Clii'stiT  senl  a  celt  or  H)iuir-lu.-u 
found  in  Satrolk,  a  Hlntki  of  e 
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gi^,  and  several  oilier  reliqaes  of  metal 
found  at  Winchester;  a  draftsman  of 
bone,  from  the  coast  of  Connemara,  and 
some  silver  bracteate  coins  from  Qermany. 
Mr.  Falkner  produced  several  interesting 
plans  of  Ephesus,  and  iUustrations  of  the 
vestiges  of  its  ancient  grandeur,  prepared 
for  his  forthcoming  work  on  that  city, 
the  Temple  of  Diana,  and  other  important 
vestiges  there  existing.  Mr.  Le  Keux 
brought  representations  of  the  nnmerona 
Komaii  inscriptions  at  the  Chapter  Li- 
brary at  Durham,  taken  by  John  Carter, 
the  antiquarian  draughtsman,  in  1795;  also 
a  drawing  of  a  remarkable  tesselated  pave- 
ment discovered  at  Leicester. 


BBITISn  ABCILSOLOaiCAL  ASSOCIATIOIT. 

Annuax  General  Meeting,  April  8, — 
James  Heywood,  F.R.S.,  F.2S.A.,  V.-P.,  in 
the  chair. 

The  auditors'  report  and  balance-sheet 
of  the  accounts  were  submitted  to  the 
meeting,  by  which  it  appeared  that  £36. 
8s.  7d.  had  been  expended  beyond  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  year — a  sum,  therefore,  to  be 
added  to  the  balance  of  a  preceding  debt 
incurred  by  the  Treasurer  in  the  discharge 
of  all  demands  upon  the  Society.  The  ob- 
ligation was  referred  to  the  council,  with 
instructions  for  its  immediate  liquida- 
tion. The  condition  of  the  Association  waa 
deemed  highly  satisfactory,  forty-four  new 
subscribing  associates  having  been  elected 
in  the  past  year,  whilst  the  resignationa 
and  deaths  during  the  same  period  had 
amounted  only  to  seventeen.  Thanks  were 
voted  to  the  late  officers  and  council, 
authors  of  papers,  exhibitors  of  antiqui- 
ties, &c. ;  and  it  was  announced  that  the 
congress  in  Norfolk  for  1857  would  be 
held  at  Norwich,  commencing  on  the 
24th,  and  continuing  to  the  29th,  of 
August  inclusive—the  £arl  of  Albemarle, 
F.b.A.,  President. 

A  ballot  was  taken  for  officers,  cooncil, 
and  auditors  for  1857-8,  and  the  follow- 
ing declared  elected : — 

PKBtiDBirr. 
The  Earl  of  Albemarle,  F.S.  A. 

VlCB-PaSHIDXMTB. 

Sir  F.  Dwarrw,  F.R.8.,  F.S.A. 

Gcorpc  Godwin,  F.R.8.,  F.S.A. 

Janut*  Ilcywood,  F.R.8.,  F.S.A. 

John  Lee.  LL.U.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 

Major  J.  A.  Moore,  F.R.8. 

T.  J.  PcttiRrcw,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 

8.  R.  SoUv,  M.A.,  F.R.8.,  F.S.A. 

Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson,  D.C.L.,  FJL8. 

TRKAtravB. 
T.  J.  Pettigrew,  F.R.8.,  F.S. A. 

SECRKTAEXXi. 

J.  R.  Planchfe,  Rouge  Croix. 
II.  Sjer  CuminfT. 

Secretary  for  Foreign  Corretponien^, 
WllUamBeattie,  M.D. 


W.  H.  Black. 

(>ir0iwr  and  IMrariaiu 
Oeorffe  R.  Wright. 

DraughUman. 
Henry  Clarke  Pidgeon. 

COVXCZL.  jj 

George  O.  Adams. 

George  Ade. 

Charles  Ainslie. 

John  Alger. 

John  BarTow,  F.R.8.,  F.S.A. 

Henry  H.  BumelL 

George  Augustus  Cape. 

Charlea  Curie. 

Nathaniel  Gould.  F.S.A. 

Roger  Horman-Flsher. 

George  Vere  Irving. 

Wm.  Calder  Marshall,  R.A. 

Wm.  Meyrick. 

DaTid  Roberts,  RJL 

Alfred  Thompson. 

William  Wansey,  F.S.A. 

Albert  Woods,  F.S.A.,  Laneaster  HeraUU 

AuniTOES. 
C.  H.  Luxmoore,  F.S.A. 
J.  G.  Patrick. 

Several  aasodates,  in  deflralt  of  tiM  pig- 
ment of  the  sabflcriptiona,  were  erased  fnm 
the  list  of  members;  and  the  Society  ad* 
joumed  to  ceh-brate  the  anniversary  by  A 
dinner  at  the  Bath  Hotdl»  Piccadilly. 

April  22.  T.  J.  Pettigreir,  V.-P.,  in 
the  chair. 

Henry  Hall,  Esq.,  W.  S.  Allen,  'E0^^ 
Chaa.  Richardson,  Em].,  W.  Q.  Cartar» 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  and  Henry  Wot^ton,  Biq., 
were  elected  associatea. 

Presents  to  tlie  library  were  received  firam 
the  commiancmen  of  the  Paris  Umvenal 
Exhibition,  the  Rev.  Dr.  ITidiolson,  Mr 
J.  H.  Parker,  Hr.  S.  Shaw,  and  Mr.  P^ 
tig^rew. 

The  Chaurman  read  notioea  of  the  mm- 
ben  deceased  during  1856, — Hr.  Q«arg« 
Atherley,  Mr.  John  Bamett^  Ifr.Sampaaii 
Payne,  Hr.  Geo.  Gwilt,  and  the  E«d  of 
Sarboroogh. 

Mr.  Dardon,  of  Bhndftwd,  tent  a  draw* 
ing  of  an  unnsoaUy  long  spedmen  of  branse 
pike-head,  denomhiatcd  Qwm&mifim*  II 
was  recently  fomd  near  Blaadftira.  Mk 
Comer  exhibited  a  nffe  ■pechnen  tXfmum 
monire,  made  of  a  Mm  woven  of  flat 
gold  and  nlver  thread  md  Mlk,  one  ride 
repreaenting  a  gold  wstoK  tlie  ether  a 
nlver  one. 

Hr.  Syer  Coming  read  feme  notes  on 
a  collar  of  SS.,  prented  to  the  meet- 
ing by  Mr.  WUlk.  It  had  been  ebtdned 
some  yean  bade  at  Helyrood-pebec^  bat 
its  history  was  obacnre. 

Mr.  Fonnaa  laid  upon  the  table  an  es^ 
traordinary  asaembhMce  of  Hibemo-OeUie 
relics  of  g(^  Goneiating  of  a  torque  (toraftX 
ring-money,  Ac.  Three  pieces  of  the  rin^^ 
money,  together  with  the  torque,  weve 
found  in  a  odm  at  Belli^kelCy,  near  K«w«; 
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ln»rkct-on.FerBi»,coDiity  Clare,  inMnrch, 
1864.  Tlio  latter  was  of  a  liollow,  convei 
form,  limad  in  the  centre,  nnd  decrMsmfc 
tonarda  the  ends,  wliich  aro  flnt-topjied 
boBSLi;  itBureigbt  is  3ot.  lOdwta.  This 
specimen,  if  uot  uniqoe,  is  of  tlie  prenteet 
mrity  in  the  Britftniiie  leUnds.  Hollow 
torques  have  been  eihumed  in  tlic  north 
of  Earopp,  and  nre  rai^ntioned  by  Herr 
Worsaao  in  his  "  Primeval  Antiquities  of 
Denmiiik."  BesideB  the  ring-money,  the 
specimens  of  which  were  very  fine,  nnd 
weigliing  14  dwt«.  5  gra.,  6  dwte.  16  pru., 
ana  1  oz.  6  dwta.,  a  triangular  har,  with 
flat  inner  aurface,  a  type  of  great  rarity, 
there  was  a  piece  of  tine  gold  twisted  wire, 
bent  round  inthethape  of  ring-money,  and 
a  small  npceimen  of  ring-moiiey,tIiieli,aiid 
curiously  riblml  with  bands  of  cnm  hatrh- 
ingfi:    this  was  found  in  the  county  of 

Tlicreadinjr  of  Mr.  Vernon  Arnold's  paper 
on  Bdingtou  Ohnrcli,  Wiltshire,  and  the  ex- 
hibition of  rariona  dtawings  in  illuttra- 
tion  of  it,  occupied  tiie  rcmnlndcT  of  tlio 


Thi:  monthly  meeting  of  the  alxive  So- 
<nety  toolc  place  on  Tnewlay.  April  7,  at 
the  Museum, — Profuiuor  J*hilUps,  F.lt.S., 
in  the  chair. 

R..l«rt  Duvlea,  Esq  ,  F.S.A..  read  a  paper 
"  On  the  oiigin  iif  llu-  llreat  Couiicil  of  the 
Nortlt."  It  comniiMieed  by  stating  that 
evidence,  derived  from  the  printed  .State- 
papera  of  the  period.  cK'Brly  shewed  that 
in  tlio  year  1537.  soon  after  tlio  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellion  culled  the  nif^ma^re 
of  Grace,  Henry  VIII.  coiutitulcd  a  loivl 
court  for  the  northern  conntics  of  ISng- 
lami,  which  was  styled  "  His  Mi^esty's 
Council  in  the  Xortbem  I>artH,"  and  nan 
under  tlie  presideiiey  of  the  llliliop  of 
DnrlwiD.  Tliis  wan  two  years  prior  to 
the  time  mentioned  hy  Mr.  Hyde  (atW- 
wards  I^r<l  Clamidoii),  in  bin  well-known 
speech  iH'fiiro  the  Hinisii  of  I'arliument 
In  IRll ;  in  which  he  erronivuslv  ai»ert<  d 
that  the  fint  comniissinn  for  lliu  establiili- 
mcnt  of  the  court  of  York  was  granti'd 
by  Henry  iu  the  31«t  year  of  his  n-ian 
(1539—40),  and  that  tlie  Bishop  of  I.lau- 
dalT  was  the  first  president*,  lie  objrrt 
of  Mr,  Dnvies'  jiaiier  was  ti)  make  il  ap- 
pear that  the  ginw  of  tliis  Important  tri- 
bunal might  be  traivd  to  an  earlier  gicriiiil 
tliun  the  year  1537.  and  that  its  rcid  pro- 
toty|>e  was  Iho  council  whirh  acciinii«niwl 
the  Ihike  of  Itichniond  and  Somenwt  into 
Yorkshire  In  1525,  by  the  apiiointinent  of 
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Cardinal  Wolsej,  who  wu  tbtn 
Minister  of  Kinn  Horny  VIII.; 
long  after  it<  formation  itaa  s 
King's  Connol  in  these  Nor 
which  cnnsisted  chieflj  of  tb< 
sons  who  were  members  of  < 
formed  in  1537 1  and  wliicl 
equally  eiteuiive  and  arlutn 
of  civil  and  eriminal  jcria^ctii 
days  of  ths  Plantaifenets,  the 
good  rule  and  order  in  th 
provinees  of  England  waa  ooi 
tlie  charge  of  a  hit^h  functional 
designated  the  Warden  of  tk 
The  border-country  was  divide 
districts,  whicli  were  callod 
West,  and  Middle  Marches;  ai 
Warden,  or  Warden- General,  '■ 
siatance  of  aubordinate  officer 
atyled  Deputy- Wardens.  Th 
employment  of  the  Wanlm-( 
bia  deputies  was  to  protect  t 
anta  of  the  En|{liah  border  fn 
quent  raids  or  incursiona  of  th 
neighbours,  and  to  kepp  in 
turbulence  and  diaorder,  and  I 
in  the  many  quarrels  and  disj 
arose  among  themselvea.  Idr, 
eeeded  to  detail  the  changes 
place  in  the  early  part  of  tb 
century  In  these  nppointmenti 
ally,  tiio  appointment  of  Wart 
being  suspended,  and  the  eon 
military  power  withdrawn,  tbi 
the  biinler-land  grew  factiou*  i 
Daring  the  early  part  of  the 
fhiquent  reports  were  tranamit 
Bi'y.  giving  a  frightful  pictare 
ditiun  of  the  Borders,  in  com 
the  incundon  of  tbe  K«>ts 
cursed  thieves  of  Tynedale." 
theac  ditmrdcm.  a 


Tyne 
nd  pi 


mere  military  flirre,  a  ayBteni  i 
vemment  should  be  introdiicv 
northern  provinces  of  the  kinf 
vigilant  and  more  coercive  thi 
had  lieen  prcvimialy  excrciae^ 
time  the  afTocliona  of  the  En^l'u 
who  deiqiBired  of  havinf)>  a  son 
rine  of  Arragon.  were  ceotred  i 
ing  boy.  his  illegitimate  cliilrt,  tl 
of  an  amour  with  EUxabeth  I 
daughter  of  an  Knglisb  knight 
lineage,  llie  youth  rcceired  t 
Henry  Fitiroy,  and  in  the  man 
I5i&,  bring  then  in  his  aixth  ji 
ennobled  by  the  titlei  of  Earl  c 
ham  nod  Ihike  of  Richmond  anc 
This  lii^j-  was  fined  upon  by  •■  t; 
Cardinal "  aa  a  suitable  inati 
which  he  might  aeoompliah  his 
to  the  future  g 
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A  few  weeks  after  Henry  Pitiroy  wm 
ra'iRod  to  the  peerage,  he  was  made  Lord 
Hi^h  Admiral,  and  Lieutenant-Oeneral  of 
the  North,  and  Warden -General  of  all  the 
Marches  towjirds  Scotland,  by  which  the 
supremacy  of  all  the  northern  part  of 
the  kingdom  was  nominally  placed  in  his 
hands'*.  A  month  Inter,  the  royal  child, 
with  a  numerous  retiime,  was  on  his  way 
into  York'ihire,  with  the  ostensible  object 
of  taking  np<m  liimself  the  duties  of  these 
high  and  important  offices.  It  is  recorded 
in  the  archives  of  the  corporation  of  York, 
that  on  Thursday,  the  17th  of  August, 
1525,  Henry  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Somerset  arrived  at  York,  and  that  "the 
Lord  Mayor,  his  brethren  the  aldermen, 
with  many  honest  commoners  of  the  city, 
received  the  high  and  mighty  Piince  of 
their  own  gcKxl  and  lufvng  minds,  having 
no  letters  in  writing  thereupon  from  the 
King's  Grace."  The  household  establ'sh- 
ment  which  Wolsey  had  formed  for  the 
young  tluke  was  not  m«relv  princely,  but 
"royal  in  its  8cal«\"  The  castle  and  do- 
main  of  Sheritf  Hutton,  near  York,  were 
assigned  as  the  appanage  of  the  young 
duke,  and  the  chief  place  of  residence  of 
hims.  If  and  his  establishment.  But  the 
state  and  splendour  with  which  Wolsey 
thus  su  rounde<l  the  boy  were  only  de- 
■igned  to  da/zle  the  eyes  of  the  people  of 
the  North,  and  d  sguise  tho  true  object 
which  his  residence  among  them  was  in- 
tended to  attain.  A  cert^iin  number  of 
persons,  some  of  them  holding  office  in 
the  duke's  household,  and  others  especially 
selected  for  their  professional  qualifica- 
tions, were  ap]K)inted  to  l)e  a  council  for 
the  numagement  of  the  duke's  affairs;  and 
under  that  designation  they  were  clothed 
with  extensive  civil  powirs  of  an  arbitrary 
and  iuipiisitorial  character,  extending  over 
all  the  n-Tthorn  counties.  Tlie  duke  and 
his  suite  having  taken  up  their  residence 
at  Sheriff  Hutton,  and  his  council  having 
been  provided  hy  Wolsey  w  th  the  com- 
missions and  other  leg:d  instruments  in- 
vesting them  with  the  various  powers  he 
desiijne.l  them  to  exercise,  they  at  once 
pui>lished  a  proclamation  announcing  their 
intention  to  open  the  commission  of  oyer- 
deterniiner  at  Newcastle.  The  informa- 
tion, however,  which  is  to  be  obtained 
from  any  source,  as  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Council  during  the  time  that  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  remained  in  York- 
shire, is  very  scanty,  but  it  is  sufficient 
to  shew  that,  unc'er  the  authority  of  their 
commissions,  they  were  constantly  em- 
ployed in  holding  sessions  of  oyer-deter- 

**  Vi(ic  Memoir  of  Henry  Htzroy,  Duke  of 
Richmond.  Hv  J.  G.  Nichols  F.S.A.  Camden 
Mi>-cell..  vol.  iii. 
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miner  and  gaol  delivery  alternately  at 
Newcastle,  York,  and  Pontefract;  that 
they  heard  and  decid<>d  causes  between 
party  and  party,  and  that  without  the 
intervention  of  a  jury  they  tried  and  j)ro- 
nounced  judgment  upon  persons  charged 
criminally  before  them.  Even  when  the 
ordinary  assizes  were  hold  at  York  and 
Newcastle,  by  the  judges  of  the  courts  at 
Westminster,  some  members  of  the  duke's 
council  were  present,  and  formed  pari,  of 
the  court.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1527,  the  hostile  appearance  of  affairs  in 
Scotland  made  it  unsafe  for  the  English 
government  to  rely  on  a  mere  semblance 
ot  military  command  in  the  North,  and 
the  sword  was  removed  from  the  feeble 
grasp  of  the  boy -duke,  and  placed  in  hands 
ab'e  to  wield  it  with  effect, — the  Earl  of 
Northumberland  being  appointed  Warden- 
General.  After  the  duke's  departure  to 
the  South,  which  did  not  take  place  until 
the  spring  of  1529,  most  of  those  persona 
who  were  the  acting  members  of  his  coun- 
cil remained  in  the  North,  and  under  the 
denomination  of  the  "King's  Council  in 
the  Northern  Parts,"  continued  in  the 
exercise  of  similar  powers  to  those  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  the  commissions 
under  which  they  had  originally  acted. 
Although  the  pageant  was  tiius  deprived 
of  its  principal  pupi)et,  the  machinery  by 
which  its  movements  were  controlled  hist 
none  of  its  power  or  authority.  It  is  re- 
corded in  the  archives  of  the  corporation 
of  York,  that  on  the  26th  of  July,  1530, 
the  Bishop  of  Durham,  being  the  chief  of 
the  King's  Council  in  these  North  parts, 
was  expected  to  repair  and  come  to  the 
city  on  the  King's  business,  and  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  his  brethren  the  aldermen 
agreed  that  they  would  greet  him  with 
a  present,  which  should  consist  of  '*  three 
g^at  (at  pikes,  two  shillings'  worth  of 
mayne-bread,  and  six  silver  pots  of  wine 
of  all  sorts."  This  proceeding  shewed 
that  after  the  Tukc  of  Richmond  had 
quitted  Yorkshire,  a  Council  of  the  North 
was  in  existence,  as  this  mark  of  attention 
to  the  bishop  was  paid  to  his  hiuh  civil 
office,  and  not  to  his  epiKC()pal  character. 
Another  circumstance  is  on  record,  which, 
sli(;ht  as  it  is,  affords  satisfactory  evidence 
that  three  years  later  the  King's  Council 
of  the  North  was  still  in  existence,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  recc^uised  as  its  chiefs 
In  July,  1533,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  York 
had  occasion  to  address  a  letter  to  the 
bishop  on  the  subj(  ct  of  certain  fishgartht 
on  weirs  belonging  to  the  see  of  Durham, 
which  impeded  the  navigation  of  the  rivers 
Ouse  and  Humlnir,  of  which  the  corpora- 
tion of  Y'ork  were  the  consenators.  In 
the  superscription  of  the  letter,  the  bishop 
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i«  uti'lpil  "  The  ri«lit  hcinmirublo  &iul  good 
Liir^  the  liord  UiBhopuTDnrliauiiPi'eaulvnt 
of  tlie  Kii^c'a  imwt  hi>iu)ura\ili<  Cuuntil  in 
tlio  Sorth  I'mU."  Thill  evidi'niai  U  cor- 
Toliuratcd  by  uxprcawcJiis  to  Im  I'onnd  in 
cmnmnnicatiuns  relaioj;  to  the  ntfikin  iif 
tlie  K-mli  which  w-mv  whln-wtil  tu  tliu 
king  *t  <liir(!rent  tiraea  in  thu  mnie  yuir. 
Thu  iiuiim-ctinn  of  Itiilwrt  AkI>p  luid  Iiih 
fiiihiwiT*,  oHuiouuly  liHiwii  UK  thu  l*il- 
griniajK  <il'  Urace,  broke  nut  in  (MoIkt, 
lS3tt,  >nil  tlic  Dakti  nr  N'lirfnllc  wm  h[i- 

Kiintcd  til  be  Lieutcnant-ltciuTUi  of  tliv 
nrth,  uid  was  entnutud  with  tlu>  iimi- 
niuiHl  of  tlic  BTiiiy  niiiwJ  for  tlio  mipiinii. 
»<uu  of  tlu!  rulielhon.  \Wv\e  in  YorkaliUi-, 
he  lii-ol  Ht  Shcrilf-EIntlnii  Ciuitle,  mid  it 

of  tlie  Conitcil  of  the  North  rcidiV'l  tlnTU 
at  the  tame  time,  a*  in  n-vunil  IvtiiTJi 
dariiiic  tlie  inmrrectioii  he  HiieukH  of  "  tlie 
council  liurc,"  ua  an  exiiitinK  and  artlog 
Liidy.  TrulMiiiillity  won  nearly  fwrton-d  hi 
the  early  purt  of  the  year  \ml,  wlu>a  the 
duke  bmune  eireeiliii|{l.r 


liid  lie  « 


queiitly  to  tlie  Vm^  on  tlie  «t1>iei-t.  In 
tbe  khi)[*ii  uijiirer  to  one  of  thi-xc  hiltem, 
lie  firit  inthnntiM  hvi  iiituiitioii  to  ■■mvirt 
the  CVmneil  of  the  North  into  a  KtiiidinK 
or  pennaiiunt  court.  Mr.  Ihivie*  reail  onne 
of  tlui  (iirreiqMiiidenM-,  tVoin  which  it  a|>- 
pi'arwl,  lie  miid,  quite  ohviiHM  tluit  lue 
Kiuff'n  Cuiiticil  ill  tlie  North  l>iiTtH  IimI 
neriT  U<en  iIImoIvi-iI.  Tlie  noiiiiuitlou  of 
the  proii-nml  Ktaiulti^  ni'inril  wm  liniUly 
KttM  in  Aoiitwt,  13»?,  tlw  Bialmu  of 
Duthiini  lieiiiR  ajijKiinteil  ila  )ireiii(l('iit. 
Hk  Inahtip  iirrivcd  at  York  in  the  niituimi, 
ami  in  a  Utter  lie  wrote  fi-oiii  thiH  city  in 
CctolHT,  aeveral  piudagiii  dintinetly  refer 


time,  under  which  ho  had  a 
lesa  than  a  month  trtnn  tb 
letter,  tlie  newly -coiutitiiti 
the  North  was  iu  the  fiiU 
exercise  nf  all  its  arbitnu 
tm><p'ni«ble  powi-n.  ^iwli 
tory  of  llie  oriifiiial  fomi 
imprritiM  I'a  iaiimrio  iiiidt 
mlc  tlte  wliole  |>i>|nilut  inn 
of  UiijLind  wliicli  lie*  Iwlvi 
and  the  Tweed  (^iniiiil  fm 
c«ntnry.  In  roni-liii^in,  J 
ho  had  attcmpled  to  Aicw 
tlie  kiiiK,  when  lie  r.inci.K-11 
in  1537,  and  pire  it  a  |ii-ri 
ter,  nii);ht  wirili  to  luivv 
being  it*  anthor,  vet,  in  f 
tliL-  iniMter  inirul  ol  \m  « 
Cunlinal  Wolm-y,  tliat  thix  u 
(VKt-'u  irf  loeal  i;>n-tTnineii 
vuvd; — that  1m  wIiu  bwl  j 
thu  in4ni:rftkMt  i>r  the  Stui 
the  Hnt  to  conceive  tht>  irt 
moat  C(|iially  ivnvcrful  ii 
oimrt,  the  tirent  Cnunril  ii 
a  Iribniial  which,  uiuler  tli 
Court  of  York,  won  in  tlio 
tury  clotpi'iitly  diweriljLil  li; 
don  oa  a  "tiri'jt  niul  cry 
wliich  either  by  tlui  iqiiril 
uf  Ibo  niini«t<'n  truiitcU  th 
nutnTul  incUnalitiQ  of  oiiiii 
tlii-lp  own  pi*er  and  juriM 
pniilit^oiuly  broken  dnwn 
Uh  tint  chunnel.  tint  it  ha 
wlii4nieil  that  rounlry  nm 
artdtntrr  power,  uikI  iiivuti 
Id  a  labyrinth  of  diitvin|i 
and  iioverly." 


V   ■  i 
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Cfi;  ^aiitilt!   fiiltllfgcttrc 

HISrORICAI,   RRVIEW  OF 
Foreign  Ncm,  Domftlic  OcriirreHeex,  and  ybtn  of  tie  . 
April  1.  it  iipji^ars  that  wlien   Oc 

J>„„;,._Ocn.r..l  (>ut™m\  ilo-pat,.],.  liiid.-d.  on  the  27th  of  J,.,i, 
recuuritliig  h'lt  military  o|ii'ralit)iiii  in  Per-  that  tin-  Perwian  itovcriiin.-i. 
r.<,U  riiic  of  the  driciiiiien:i  liriinaht  l.y  "  vb«i  pn-p  iruli'iibi  liir  th 
the  liHli  n  iiwil.  It  in  dated  froin  the  Bushiiv  ;"  that  Shaija-iw 
c.iiiipal  Buolnre.on  thelOthof  Felmiary.  coimnaiuh'd  the  Peraian  a 
Mine  of  the  nvwujiajii 


As  II  ^'l■neral  riiltt,  wc  ilo  not  jinifcH  to  ^i- 
pnrii::re]rh  iiiny  have  iweii  tstnii-liil. 

The  iliite  int'lliud  in  aoinu  iiulanci-fl  in  Miiiply  lluit  of  the  jiaper  *hei 
•ppp^tred. 
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scmbled  8,500  men  at  Bnrazjoon,  forty- 
six  miles  from  Boshire,  and  had  collected 
there  large  stores  of  provisions  and  ammu- 
nition. "  It  was  intended  that  this  force 
should  form  the  nucleus  of  a  very  lai^ 
army,  to  be  assembled  for  the  recapture  of 
Biishire."  On  the  2nd  of  February,  Ge- 
neral Outram  received  reinforcements ;  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  3rd,  leaving  1,800 
men  and  14  guns  to  defend  Bushire^  he 
marched  out  with  4,653  men  and  18  gnns 
towards  Burazjoon.  Each  man  carried 
with  him  his  great,  coat,  blanket,  and  two 
days'  cooked  provisions;  and  food  for 
three  days  more  was  stored  in  title  com- 
missariat waggous.  In  spite  of  roads, 
rendered  heavy  by  torrenta  of  rain,  the 
army  marched  forty-six  miles  in  forty-one 
hours.  When  they  reached  Burazjoon, 
the  enemy  had  precipitately  retreated  to 
the  mountains,  leaving  tents  standing, 
40,000  pounds  of  powder,  with  small-arm 
ammunition,  a  vast  quantity  of  shot  and 
shell,  and  large  stores  of  ilonr,  rice,  and 
grain.  For  two  days  the  British  occupied 
the  Persian  camp.  On  the  night  of  the 
7th  they  blew  up  the  enemy's  magazines, 
and  retreated.  It  appears  that  the  ene- 
my had  iutcnded  to  assault  the  camp  that 
night,  and  they  followed  the  Hne  of 
msrch.  They  surrounded  the  odumn; 
which,  drawn  up  with  the  baggage  in  the 
centre,  stood  firm.  The  enemy  lire  1  seve- 
ral heavy  shots,  which  did  execution;  but 
as  he  was  purposely  not  replied  to,  he 
ceased  to  tire.  In  the  morning,  the  enemy 
were  discovered  in  order  of  battle  to  the 
north-east  of  the  line  of  march,  at  a  place 
called  Koosk-ab.  Oeneral  Outram  at  once 
prepared  to  attack  them.  The  cavalry 
(419  in  number)  and  artillery  were  in 
front,  8upi)orted  by  two  lines  of  infantry, 
a  third  protecting  the  baggage.  The  bat- 
tle was  over  before  the  British  infiuitry 
could  come  up.  The  fire  of  the  ariillery, 
an<l  the  charges  of  the  Bombay  cavaby, 
utterly  routed  the  6,900  Persians.  There 
were  two  cavalry  charges;  one  square  was 
broken  by  the  Third  Lia^ht  Cavalry.  Two 
guuH  were  captured.  Tlie  enemy's  Ion,  in 
killed  alone,  is  estimated  at  700.  On  the 
side  of  the  British  the  loss  was  10  killed, 
and  62  wounded.  Lieutenant  Franklaiid, 
of  the  Second  European  Regiment^  who 
acted  as  Brigade-Major  of  the  cavalry,  was 
killed ;  Captain  Forbes,  of  the  Third  Ca- 
valry, and  Lieutenant  Qreentree,  of  the 
Six tv- Fourth  Foot,  were  wounded.  These 
casualties  to  the  officers  occurred  during 
the  night.  Six  men  died  of  woonds  after 
the  battle. 

Tlie  return  march  to  Bushire  was  an 
extraordinary  feat. 

*^  The  troops  bivouacked  fur  tlie  day 


dose  to  the  battle-field,  and  at  night  ac- 
complished a  m  irch  of  twenty  miles  (by 
another  route)  over  a  countrv  rendered 
almost  impassable  by  the  heavy  rtdn 
which  fell  incessantly.  After  a  rest  of  six 
hours,  the  greater  portion  of  tlie  infkntry 
continued  their  march  to  Bushire^  which 
they  reached  before  midnight ;  thus  per- 
forming another  most  arduous  march  of 
forty-four  miles,  under  inoesctant  rain,  be* 
sides  fighting  and  defeating  the  enemy 
during  its  progress,  within  the  short  pe- 
riod of  fifty  hours.  The  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery reached  camp  this  morning"  [the 
10th,] 

Canada. — One  of  the  most  destructive 
accidents  on  record  occurred  in  Canada* 
on  the  Hamilton  Railroad,  on  the  12th  of 
March.  The  line  from  Toronto  to  Hamil- 
ton crosses  the  Deqardins  Canal  by  a 
swing-bridge  sixty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  water.  Just  befbre  it  readied  the 
bridge,  the  engine  ran  off  the  rails ;  it  is 
supposed  that  its  weight  cut  thronj^h  the 
timbers;  the  whde  structure  fdl,  and 
with  it  the  train,  into  the  frozen  waters 
beneath.  The  engine  crushed  through 
the  ice;  the  carriages  remained  partly 
above  the  surface,  partly  beneath.  There 
were  ninety  passengers  in  the  train,  some 
of  them  men  of  lo^  mark  :  only  twenty 
escaped  with  life. 

April  10. 

France, — "The  increase  of  population 
during  the  five  years  ending  1856  waa 
only  256,000  souls,  while  the  oensos  of 
1846  gave  an  increase  of  1,170,000.  Now, 
as  the  Frendiman  is  not  an  emigrant, 
rarely  quitting  his  ooimtry  to  coltiYate 
the  wildernesses  of  the  Hew  Worid  or  the 
antipodes,  this  almost  iroperoeptible  in- 
crease of  population  is  certainly  a  da* 
oouraging  sign.  Not  more  than  10^000 
French  emigrate  yearly ;  it  fbUows,  Uiere* 
fore,  that  the  stationary  character  whidi 
population  seems  now  to  have  aMomed, 
must  result  from  some  defldenoy  in  pro* 
lific  power,  the  consequence  of  deteriora- 
tion of  race,  or  material  obstacles  whidi 
society  should  remove.  There  does,  in- 
deed, seem  to  have  been  lately  a  rapid 
diminution  in  the  rate  of  inerease,  ontiL 
in  the  present  day  the  increase  has  almost 
vanished.  But  lor  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury the  French  have  not  been  a  prolifio 
people.  In  1780»  the  population  nnmbefed 
26,500,000;  that  is,  it  was  ahnost  eqoal  to 
the  population  of  the  British  Islands  at 
the  present  day.  At  that  time  Qreat  Bri- 
tain hardly  contained  inorethanlO,000,000 
souls ;  while  Ireland,  with  some  4^000^000 
more,  was  rather  a  burden  than  a  support. 
We  may  wdl  coiicdye  the  advsnteges 
whidi  our  tbnX  }md  in  thom  dijs  tnm 
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her  Biipfrior  iinmbcni,  nnd 
courage  with  which  our  forcfiitliers 
■Iwaj's  nwlj  for  ii  war  «ith  France,  a 
ei>uiitry  which  had  an  cir<.'ctive  poj>nlatt<iii 
of  not'  far  fnmi  throe  tiiiiei  tlioir  owni. 
But  now  thiiiK*  liave  iiiduvd  altered.  The 
I)riti»1i  piiipli!  \iaMe  incremu'd  and  luiilti- 
pliiKl,  and  ivphiiisheil  the  earth  in  a 
miiTiner  bpyoiul  example.  Frcneliiiien  inuy 
Iniigh  at  nur  hirgo  laiiiilieit,  while  their 
own  h'lUM'iiiilila  are  limited  to  two  or 
tliTcu;  hut  we  have  certainly  the  best  of 
it,  aince  within  tlte  laat  two  generation* 
we  linve  Lieen  able  not  only  to  luiHiit  in 
populuting  America  and  rolonizing  Aus- 
tralia, but  we  have  actually  raiaed  our 
liuiue  p^)piilatioii  to  something  npproncli- 
iuic  equiijity  with  rhu  French.  If  we  take 
(jreat  Britain  alone,  we  find  tiiat  tho 
jKipulation  has  cuiiaidi'rabl.v  uiore  than 
doiiblolalnL's  the  French  Itevolution,  whih: 
that  of  France  lia«  sciiro-ly  inereHDed  more 
than  SI5  per  cnt.  Kotwitlistanding  [rish 
faminrs  and  Unff  sh  striki-s,  cliuleni  and 
tliort  harveata,  the  niimher  of  children 
bom  haa  been  continnally  in  enormous 
eicesB  oviT  the  d^'Stlia.  But  in  Frani.'e 
we  Slid  tliat  I'vcry  natural  or  political 
mbinily  c'  ccka  tlie  inrrease  hi  a  marked 
manner.  In  IS17,  tlie  vsccm  of  hirtiw 
over  dentils  fvll  Iruui  2»7,(XU  to  62,000 
ou  account  of  the  acandtj',  and  this  mnuU 
cxccw  wax  agnin  diiuiniitlied  to  13,0U0  by 
the  eholira  rrt"  IKtU.  niiiiga  grew  wowe 
ailcr  1851.  umler  the  iliiuhle  intlaeuce  of 
Hcnrcity  and  war.  till  in  145-1  and  185S 
the  diiths  for  the  tiret  time  exceeded  the 
birtlii'.  'lima  we  leiirn  the  astonislnnji; 
f.icl  that  M  the  prcHfiit  lini*  llic  pn|mla- 
tion  of  France  ia  iictunlly  diuiinialung,  a1- 
tliimsh  emigration  lias  alinoat  entirely 
(vnaud.  War,  a  siiceewniin  of  had  liarveala, 
tlw  graiHi'bllglit,  and  llie  diieaac  i>r  tlie 
Kilk-wunn,  arr  all  pvintol  to  aa  having  a 
aimn.'  hi  [inaluFinK  Ibis  startling  result ; 
but  we  eaniurt  lint  Rjol  that  thixe  nmat  he 
Mnue  eaiixe  deeiHT  und  more  abiding  than 
uny  of  tli»<c.  for  tlie  last  thirty  yean', 
at  least,  the  |iKip"Ttionate  liuTeuse  lias 
been  steail'ly  lessening,  and  tlie  preavnt 
time  only  willuiwca  the  cliiinue  InHn  in- 
crease to  diminution.  Tliis  is  a  fact  which 

Tiiequcvillc  iu  their  mournful  tune." — 
TiiHes. 

GrM-HirirA  fair.  Hi  king  111*  tcsnrt  of 
tlic  idle  and  diiuolutc  Loiidiiners,  luu 
c.'iiwil  to  eiist.     The  inhnhiiBiits  com- 

tiiterl'cri-d  to  (irevcnt  ita  iH-inf;  lU'ld.  Wul- 
wcn-tli,  CaiiilxTwell,  ■•cckh.ini.  and  St. 
Birlliiilouicw  Fnirn  biivu  also  been  aup- 
^Mwtl  within  a  very  few  jcaii. 


Bradford,  Haitfr-Mandng. 
tcedding, — "  James  Tellej-,  a  p 
on  in  years,  wa*  married  to  B 
dab;,  whose  previaaa  husband  w 
Bowling  Ironworks.  The  partit 
gome  time  as  man  and  wife,  and 
ziition  of  the  ninrriiige  was  n 
secure  pniiper  relief.  A  process 
neiglibourhood  of  StickiT-lHne, 
couple  rcjuded,  shortly  after  ei| 
aci»m[iauied  by  tUuuimnda  on 
manh.  the  innltitn.lc  still  in. 
density  as  it  passed  down  L«n 
up  Vic^T'laoe  to  tbe  old  churc 
led  by  a  man  on  horsebork  ' 
hair,  ninety'Seven  years  of  age 
a  scarlet  cloak ;  and  thii  patrii 
cavalcade  gave  awav  llie  wil 
Two  other  liorsemeu 'followed,  i 
in  u  soldier's  coat  and  m  sorr; 
his  face  |tiinted  an  red  aa  tbe 
the  other  in  a  bearskin  .jaukt 
with  hat  to  ma>cli,  and  Ilia  fi 
tike  tbat  of  a  savage  Ken-  Zei 
Tlien  folkiwed,  in  a  cait,  tbe 
briUegr>>ont,  with  an  o->ject  ■ 
between  tlicm,  riseiubling  in  li 
poution  the  l%uru  of  old  iiick  | 
bagpipes  iu  •  Tarn  O'Slmnter.' 
sat  culm  and  meek,  seldom  loo 
her;  biit  the  exdted  l>rldwi 
gesticulated  violently,  aliewini 
tended  weddiug-iing  oik  the  1 
of  bis  riglit  haii£  Thirty 
patient-lo<  <king  ibmkeya,  came  n 
of  them  were  smokii^.  had 
coloured,  and  w<-re  dresaed  in 
able  eiBtuiiieii.  Behind  thene  n 
vehielei  tUll  of  *  wcddingvrs*  i 
cn.j'iyiui:  the  siiigiilar  ncme;  t 
excitement  to  aJl,  ■  band  of 
the  welkin  rini  with  th 
■'■■-  (A  'See,  Uic  cunqu 
uuiiius.  Jly  the  time  tlie  prw 
reached  the  t<>]>  uf  tbe  Clmrvl 
fewer  tlnn  20,<M0  penHma,  «1 
raped  rliielly  fi-om  iiiillii  and  i 
crowded  the  cliuicbyHnl  nnd  ni 
adjacent  street*.  niicii  the 
tieil,  tbey  were  prevented  fmn 
tlinmgh  the  town  hy  the  pidicc 
to  a  pnblic-ltoiue  up  Harri] 
tboosaiidii  still  fidlowinir." 
Apbil  14. 

The  hirtli  of  tlie  ninth  ch 
Mii,iesty  and  Prince  Albert  look 
day,  at  Bnrkinghaiii  I*aUc4 
fortliwitli  uniiounccd  hj  tlw  di 
nrtillery.  ami  hy  tbe  puhlioa 
Unxetto  Kitiuordinary  lu  the 
terini:— 

"  Bufl-imiham  Palace,  April 
aftertiooii,  at  u  quarter  before  t> 
the  Ijueen  wm    happily   ddhr 
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Princess ;  his  Rdyal  Highne§8  Prince 
All>ert,  several  Lords  of  her  Majesty's 
Mo«t  Honourable  Privy  Council,  and  the 
Ladies  of  her  Mi^esty's  bedchamber,  being 
present. 

"This  great  and  important  news  wras 
made  known  to  the  town  by  the  firing  of 
the  Park  and  Tower  guns;  and  the  Privy 
Council  being  assembled  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible thercup.m  at  the  Council  Chamber, 
Whitehall,  it  was  ordered  that  a  form  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  Queen's  safe  delivery 
of  a  Princess  be  prepared  by  his  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  be  used  in 
all  churches  and  chapels  throughout  Eng- 
land and  Wales  and  the  town  of  Berwick- 
npon-Tweed,  on  Sunday  the  19th  day  of 
April,  or  the  Smiday  after  the  respective 
ministers  shall  receive  the  same. 

"  Her  Majesty  and  the  infant  Princess 
are,  God  be  praised,  both  doing  welL" 

The  persons  present  at  the  acoouch- 
ment  were  Prince  Albert,  Dr.  Looock,  Dr. 
Snow,  and  Mrs.  Lilly  the  nurse,  who  were 
in  ber  Majesty's  room;  and  the  Duchess 
of  Sutherland,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
Lord  Palmerston,  Sir  George  Grey,  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  Mr.  Labouchere,  Lord 
Panmurc,  Sir  Charles  W^ood,  the  Bishop  of 
Loudon,  the  Mnrquis  of  Breadalbane,  Sir 
James  Clark,  and  Dr.  Feiguson,  who  wei'e 
in  an  adjoining  apartment. 
APKIL  18. 

Spain. — Madrid  is  once  more  loud  with 
palace  scandals.  The  dissensions  between 
the  Queen  and  her  husband,  lately  much 
talked  of,  are  now  as  notorious  as  they 
are  known  to  be  violent.  The  King's  pe- 
cuniary requisitions,  and  her  Mf^eaty's 
interesting  situation,  are  ttie  causes  as- 
signed. Both  Queen  Isabella  and  her  au- 
gust consort  are  lavish  in  their  expendi- 
ture, although  in  different  ways.  The 
extra\  agance  of  the  former  arises  in  great 
measure  from  the  sort  of  easy,  reckless 
good  natiu'e,  which  is  one  of  her  charac- 
teristics, and  from  her  ignorance  of  the 
value  of  money.  In  this  latter  respect 
she  is  wonderfully  unsophisticated,  '^^en 
Senor  de  I/os  Heros  assumed  the  govemor- 
sliip  of  the  palace,  he  found  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  her  money  in  bank- 
notes, bundles  of  which  she  would  ^ve 
away  almost  on  the  first  petition,  appa- 
rently quite  unaware  of  the  lai^e  loms 
she  was  thus  sqi:andering,  and  without  in 
the  least  considering  whether  the  notes 
were  of  500  reals  or  of  5,000.  Senor  He- 
ros introduced  the  practice  of  giving  hat 
money  in  specie,  and  then  she  would  give 
a  handful  of  dollars  where  she  had  fbr- 
merly  given  a  handful  of  notes,  seemingly 
unconscious  that  she  was  not  doing  quite 
as  haudsomc  a  thing.    The  King's  pro^- 


gality  IS  of  another  kiiid;  he  makoi  little 
show,  and  it  is  not  very  i^parent,  al- 
though pretty  well  known,  where  his 
money  goes  to.  His  last  demand  is  said 
to  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  eitablish- 
ing,  at  Arai\juez,  a  convent  of  mraa,  where 
his  fiftvourite,  the  notorious  Sor  Fkitroci* 
nio,  might  find  an  asylum  at  a  more 
convenient  distance  from  the  capital  than 
her  present  abode.  The  money  was  re- 
fused, and  the  consequence  was  a  scene  of, 
it  is  said,  the  most  violent  description. 
For  some  days  neither  of  their  Mfyesties 
appeared  in  public,  and,  although  it  has 
for  some  time  been  the  custom  fbr  them 
to  g^  abroad  together — as  a  sort  of  oat- 
ward  and  visible  sign  of  a  harmony  that 
never  really  existed— this  usage  has  been 
interrupted,  and  the  King  has,  for  the  k«t 
two  or  three  days,  been  driving  alone  in 
an  open  carriage.  As  regards  the  other 
ground  of  quarrel,  its  details  would  be  ont 
of  place  anywhere  but  in  a  very  scanda- 
lous chroni^^  aeandaleuae,  and  I  must 
abstain  from  touching  upon  it.  Doubt- 
less there  is  considerable  exaggeratioii, 
and  even  fabrication,  in  many  ci  the  nu- 
merous stories  now  in  everybody's  month* 
but  that  sudi  tales  told  of  a  Queen  and 
ber  consort  should  obtmn  currency  at  all« 
and  should  not  be  met  by  cries  of  "  shame," 
and  instant  suppression,  is  an  overwhdm- 
ing  proof  of  the  terrible  contempt  into 
which,  in  Spain,  have  fallen  those  person- 
ages who,  in  all  other  monarchical  lands^ 
are  looked  up  to  with  reverence,  and 
spoken  of  only  with  respect. 
Apbil  21. 
The  MowUgarrett  Peerage  Cbw.— Ele- 
ven of  the  twelve  Judges  sat  in  error  at 
DubUn,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  jndg^ 
ment  on  the  application  fbr  a  new  or  tlurd 
trial  in  the  new  historic  case  of  "  Bntler  «. 
Mountgarrett."  There  having  been  a  dis- 
agreement of  (pinion,  their  Lordships  de- 
livered judgment  eerioHm^  Mr.  JjulAce 
Keogh,  as  junior,  commencing.  The  aotioB 
was  an  qectment  on  the  titles  brought  by 
Mr.  Pierce  Somerset  BaUer  against  the 
Right  Hon.  Henry  Edmond  ]mitler,  Vit- 
oount  Mountgarrett,  to  recover  posoossion 
of  certain  lands  worth  several  thousands 
of  pounds  per  annum,  and  sitoate  in  tlM 
county  of  Kilkenny.  The  case  went  to 
trial  at  the  summer  assizes  of  Kilkenny  in 
1854^  before  Judge  Ball  and  a  spedal  jury, 
and,  after  a  protracted  investigation  of 
several  days,  terminated  in  a  verdict  fbr 
the  pbuntiff,  the  hct  of  the  defendant's 
legitimacy  bmng  the  only  question  to  be 
d^ded.  In  Micha«,*knas  term  in  the  same 
year  a  conditioDal  order  for  a  new  trial 
was  granted  by  the  Court  of  EzebeqnsTf 
and  sttfaseaosntlT  mede  iJhiniwtti  on  tlw 
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ground  that  illegal  evidence  n-as  «dinit1ied 
■t  thv  trinl.  Till!  t-asc  then  went  down  for 
trinl  ngain,  nixl  wiw  rc-tried  at  tlie  spring 
■niira  of  1855,  when,  «fter  another  very 
protracti-d  inquiry,  there  y-m  ■  veidict  tho 
otbcr  way— namely,  for  tho  defuiidant. 
Tlic  plaintiff  then  caine  before  the  Court 
of  EiuliiiiWT  and  oslLed  for  a  third  trial  on 
the  »ftine  ([round  that  the  second  trial  <rM 
granted— vii.,  that  illejial  cviilence  »tu 
adinittod;  liut  that  Court  wan  of  iijiitiion 
that  tile  verdict  in  favonr  of  Lord  Monnt- 
gttrrett  Hhinild  Btand ;  and  it  whs  Ihim  that 
decinion  that  the  preaciit  appeal  prott-ed- 
liigB  wtre  in«titut«l.  'Ite  Jmlgcs  decided 
hv  a  majority  of  one  only  a)^iniit  the  ap- 
piii'tttioii  for  a  new  trial,  thiu  cmArmiiif^ 
the  verdict  in   tiivour  of   I*rd  Moimt- 

An-iilfaeon   Deaitoa.  —  In   compliouce 

with  the  iiiandaniuH  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 
BeiK-h,  Sir  John  Uiidaon  heard  the  npiieal 
of  the  Veiiemhle  Archdeacon  t>eiiison  from 
the  Court  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cnnlerbnry 
siLtltig  at  Buth,  ou  the  Hmt  four  d»}'»  of 


the  preMnt  we«k.  The  only 
came  before  the  Court  iTi«  •  U 
jcctioQ  to  the  whole  nit,  nil 
Deniaon'i  proctora.  Whoi  tb 
bctbre  the  Archbinhop  tbey  hti 
teat  aeainit  further  proocedii 
ground  that  the  suit  oonld  m 
taineil,  since  it  wai  commeiie*^ 
two  yean  afier  the  comraiarioi 
tegnl  oUTcnce,  contrary  to  tl 
Overmled  in  the  Bath  Courl 
jcction  waa  renewed  and  •i^u* 
John  Dodnon.  Thu  quMtiim  « 
the  pri'liininary  inquiry  bj  k  i 
or  whethiT  the  aervice  of  a 
Mr.  Deniann  to  ajipear  at  Hal 
beginning  of  the  aiiit.  If  the  f 
tlie  suit  H'Bi  begun  within  tw 
the  hitter,  then  it  was  hegui 
ye«r«  friim  the  date  of  the  n 
John  1>>.d8->n  gavu  judgment,  1 1 
held  that  the  suit  began  with 
of  the  eitation  i  and  lie  thered 
the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Ha 
Ileal  K-as  alleged  on  behalf  of  3 


I 


PROMOTIONS,  PREFERMENTS,  &c. 


UartSB.    ttiAort 


a.  V.  aonOxwi 
JtuniM.  Adinlrii 


cv,  1>uuvtaii  Ihinlnn,  aad  Rct.  Wm,  Id^en,  to 
!  CbaplainH  in  Ihtlinjiry. 
April  I.    Jupm  Vltkci}-  Dryidnlc.  nq.,  to  be 
icul.-(iuVFrw>r  or  Tubaini- 
llfliry  lleirart  llrccn,  vh|.,  to  be  Culoaial 
Krcliry  iiT  St.  Lad*. 
Vim.  Hodhom  Dunne,  oq.,  to  be  liccnicr  of 

ji/iril  1.    Wm.  !4cDll<ck,  mi.,  (o  be  InapHtor 
'  Sf ho.il». 

4.  The  (Ihrh  bii>  been  plcuvd  to  direct 


letters  |«lenl  to  bi-  uunicd  in 
irranlbi:!  thi-  illitniifrH  of  VI 
the  L'ni-ed  Klnndiai  of  Clc*at 


t-awir^,  O.C 


■■  or  Ki!tn»Dr.liu»ry  i 
SI.^vM7tbr  Kmpmir.. 
hein>  nnkotbi.  bodyU.iuu 
iunH~<,  ttjlT\  unil  titln  oT  Vi> 
the  rounlr  at  .Mralh.  aail  Karl  i  owir;. 
'—■■'I.  The (luoen  bu bnn plUKPil 


the  RlKht  Hon. 
Rillhlltiin.Mnl 

ll.C.L.,  Vlear-flenrrai  or  tne  Fnrrii 
bury,  (be  Ven.  ArehdncoD  Hliwb 
AtebiieMoii  Wiitnini.  aad  the  v™ 
Juitr>,  10  be  Her  Ualenly**  OmBmUa 
■Ider  the  *t;iU'  oT  Ibe  leTeral  dlwe 
bur^.  lAndon.  Wiiichtster,  and  Ki 
■ppt'ial  TfUmmet  to  thi'  drennutatti 

AmHIU.  fharles  Lococli,  oT  Sneli 
...  ™  ^  (1^ 


M.U.  mijucLu  AccoDcbtur  lo  llei 
April  IS.  TbcM  an  the  U  pra 
ihuMii  (D  Mt  uid  Tou  In  the  How 
tbr  l-urltainnit  of  Ihe  railed  Kfn« 
Brllaln  and  Ireland,  aammaDcd  to 
r.  tbe  MMh  day  of  Ape 


Ilrr  Mt|)F-tyV 

linilpMentbir>  ».  u«  .. —  , 
ol  the  Frencb.  ;iihI  Id  Ibe  of  tbr  I 
tien.  1^  ilie  Cui. 


the  IflTd  ColTllte  of  Ci_     _ 
and  the  Lord  I^nrth. 
Mr.   W.  B.  Kye  to  be  Jl 


ailii. 


Intlnii  Ibe  Miu^  Kev.  tbc  ArehUiliop  of 
.iiiiihiirj-,  the  Risbt  lion,  the  Eiirl  of  flir- 
ivbT,  (be  KiKhl  Uon.  the  Sail  of  Ctaietaesur, 


Um.  FvXn  Miwell.nq..  to  be  i 
and  JudiHof  tbe  AdDindlj  Court.  ' 

The  HiHhl  Hun.  Tboa.  Wik  C 
Kniiihl  Coiunundrt  of  tbe  SathT 

Ur.  ).  II.  UruDimDBd  Ilaf  to  be  ■ 
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OBITUARY. 


The  Viscountess  Keith. 

March  31.  At  her  residence,  110,  Piooa- 
dilly,  London,  Hester  Maria  Viscountess 
Keitli,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-five. 
She  was  the  last  remaining  link  between  the 
present  generation  and  that  brilliant  literary 
circle  which  congregated  around  Johnson  at 
"the  Club,"  and  which  thronged  the  hos- 
pitable mansion  of  Mrs.  Thrale  at  Streatham. 
Viscountess  Keith  was  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Henry  Thrale,  the  friend  of  Johnson,  and 
the  husband  of  Hester  Salisbury,  the  viva- 
oious  and  talented  lady  who  is  better  known 
to  the  world  by  the  name  of  her  second 
husband  as  Mrs.  Piozzi.  As  the  eldest 
daughter  of  his  most  valued  Mend,  Hester 
Maria  Thrale  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  Uie 
attention  of  the  great  philosopher,  who  was 
her  early  instructor,  and  in  whose  memoirs 
her  name  froquently  occurs  as  ''  Queeny/'  a 
term  of  endearment  bestowed  on  her  by  the 
sage  as  "Queen  £sther."  During  the  first 
eighteen  years  of  her  life  she  was  surrounded 
by  Johnson,  Reynolds,  Grarrick,  Bosw^ 
Bcauclerk,  and  llmgton.  Johnson  was  her 
tutor,  and  Baretti  her  language  master. 
From  her  mother  she  learnt  to  value  and  to 
culti viito  intellectual  pursuits,  while  fix>m  her 
excellent  father  she  derived  those  solid  and 
sterling  qualities  which  belong  more  espe- 
cially to  the  true  English  character. 

On  the  deiith  of  Mr.  Thrale,  and  the 
marriage  of  her  mother  to  Signore  Piozad,. 
with  whom  sh3  spent  many  years  in  foreign 
triivol  Miss  Thrale  Wiis  deprived  of  that 
home  in  which  she  had  enjoyed  the  most 
intellectual  and  cultivated  society  which 
England  at  that  time  produced.  Though  a 
wealthy  heiress,  she  was  still  a  minor,  and 
entitled  only  to  the  few  hundreds  which  her 
father  had  settled  on  her,  as  an  allowance, 
duiing  her  nonage.  She  had  no  near  rela- 
tion of  her  own  sex,  and  Johnson,  though 
his  instructions  were  of  inestim.ible  value  to 
her  in  the  library  of  Streatham,  was  not  ex- 
actly the  fitting  introducer  into  the  world  of 
a  young,  attractive,  and  wealthy  heiress. 
Miss  Tnrale,  however,  consulted  her  own 
taste  and  good  sense.  She  retired  from  the 
world,  and  shut  herself  up  in  her  father's 
hou!<e  at  Brighton,  with  no  companion  but  a 
faithful  old  housekeeper,  and  tibere  she  ap- 
plied her  mind  to  several  ccarsee  of  severe 
study,  and  acquired  a  Imowledge  of  many 
subjects  rare  in  a  woman  at  all  times,  and 
especially  so  in  the  less  cultivated  days  of 
the  last  century.  After  several  years  spent 
in  studious  retirement,  the  timearrived  wnioh 
was  appointed  by  her  father  for  her  majority, 
and  she  took  possession  of  her  fortune,  and 
establiRhe<l  herself  in  a  handsome  mansion 
in  Ixtndon,  with  her  younger  sisters,  who 
were  many  roars  her  juniors  in  age,  and  who 
had  been  ouucnted  at  a  fashionaUe  boarding 
school.  Btit  before  this  time  Miss  Thrale 
had  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  her  valued 
guide  and  preceptor,  the  illustrious  Johnson, 
whose  death-b9d  Bh«  aanduoualjr  atteodML 


She  fi^uently  recalled  to  her  memory  that 
last  sad  and  solemn  scene.  The  philosopher, 
at  their  last  interview,  said,  "  My  dear  child, 
we  part  for  ever  in  this  world  ;  let  us  part 
as  Christian  friends  should ;  let  us  pray  to- 
gether. "  He  then  uttered  a  prayer  of  fer- 
vent piety  and  deep  affection,  invoking  the 
blessing  of  heaven  ou  his  pupil.  This  oo- 
curred  a  few  days  before  his  death.  When 
Mrs.  Piozzi  returned  from  her  long  conti- 
nent il  marriage  tour,  her  daughters  received, 
her  dutifully ;  and  though  her  second  mar- 
riage had  been  a  severe  mortification  to- 
them,  they  continued,  firom  the  period  of 
her  return  to  England  to  that  of  h^^r  de  ith, 
many  years  after,  to  shew  her  great  kind- 
ness, and  to  be  on  the  most  amicable  foot- 
ing with  her,  as  also  with  Signore  Piozzi, 
her  husband. 

In  1808  Miss  Thrale  became  the  wife  o£ 
George  Keith  Elphinstone  V.scount  Keith, 
one  of  the  most  aistinguished  of  those  com-- 
manders  b^  whom  the  naval  honour  of 
Great  Britain  was  so  greatly  exalted  dmrinff 
tiie  revolutionary  war.  Lord  Knth  haA- 
many  cHims  to  sodal  consideraticm,  as  he 
united  illustrious  birth  to  the  merit  of  long- 
and  i^uable  services  to  his  country.  He 
was  held  In  high  esteem  by  the  Royal  Fa- 
mily, and,  as  his  wife,  Hester  Maria  Thrale 
was  introduced  into  the  highest  circle  of 
rank,  as  her  birth  had  placed  her  amongst 
the  greatest  literary  celebrities  of  the  last 
oentury. 

It  wai  not  until  some  years  afler  her  mar*, 
riage  that  her  mother,  Mr?*  Pioszi,  died. 
Tho  Visoountess  was  then  in  Sootiand,  and 
hurried  to  Bath  to  attend  her  death^bed. 
The  conduct  of  Mrs.  Piossi  to  her  daughters 
was  very  singular.  She  was  herself  the  heir- 
ess of  a  very  ancient  Welsh  family  (Sails- 
bury),  and  had  inherited  fhxn  her  anoeetoni 
a  vexy  eonsiderable  estate.  This  she  did'' 
not  leave  to  her  children,  but  adopted  %. 
vouth,  a  native  of  Buerda,  her  second  boa- 
band's  nephew,  of  the  name  of  Piooi,  and 
made  him  ner  heir.  He  received  the  homoor 
of  knighthood,  and  is  Sur  John  Piooi  SaliiK 
bury,  of  Brinbella,  in  the  Vale  of  Clwyd.^ 
Viscount  Keith,  some  time  after  his  mar< 
riage,  settled  at  Tullial]an,a  boHUtifhl  plaoe 
on  the  Firth  of  Forth,  where  he  built  a  ^erj 
fine  mansion,  and  which  he  adorned  with 
extensive  woods  and  pleasure  grounds.  Here 
Lidy  Keith  spent  some  ^ears  in  the  oolti* 
vation  of  the  duties  of  t  oc'al  neighbourfaood,*. 
and  in  the  exercise  of  extensive  charity  to* 
the  poor  on  their  largo  estates.  In  1823  sha^ 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  her  distinguidied 
husband,  by  whom  she  had  an  only  daugh- 
ter, the  Hon.  Geoiviana  Augusta  Elphm-. 
atone,  who  married  the  Hon.  Augustas  VH- 
Uers,  second  son  of  the  Barl  of  Jersey.  By 
a  former  wife  Vi  ooont  Keith  had  a  daugh- 
ter, Margaret,  now  Baroness  Keith  and 
Nairne,  the  wife  of  the  distinguished  Frenoh 
diplomatist*  Oonnt  Flahault.  Daring  many 
yew  V!acoqnt«w  Kettfe  hM  a  dlrtJitgnkhad' 


Obituary. — Fiicotmten  Keith. — Lord  Bot^Tiu. 


position  In  the  hiRhost  circ'tii  of  tho  fi- 
Bliionnlilc  y-rU  in  L  md.ni ;  bill  .hiring  tlio 
k'tor  pniiluo  »t'  lior  lIFo  sho  roCirud  from  tho 
vorki,  uil  Uinltol  bor  Intereiuiio  to  that 
of  ;t  bwolilnnilintlniRlefriendiL  Her  time 
wa«  almint  etitlrdy  ilevoterl  tu  work*  of 
ohnrity  unci  t<i  the  perEir.>miii:o  of  reliirioiB 
dnt'O'.  Nu  one  ovoriliil  more  Pir  tlio  ijuod 
of  othciM,  nnil  tai  over  did  ■»  miicli  iu  so 

tiiiRuil  witli  itivine  larRS  n'nM  ;  whon  health 


i^: 


It  iheir 


.11.1  ii: 


n  nhoda  oi  miiior:kble  piiVLrty, 

n  ngeA,  unniuiimiiii;  taiiy, 

ila-ik.  mid  hi.l  by  a  thick 

is  tiioiuli  slie 


hnd  lilllu  Mupici'in  that  her  viititiir  wn4  the 

tJie  willow  .if  one  of  ita  Rii«t  digtiutoiiohcd 
»d„iiri.1^thorriu-,d  of  Johnson,  nml  uno  ..f 
tho  'irii^irnl  jiAlruno'iies  of  Aliiinvks  in  the 
dBi-R  uf  ilH  (rh'Ty.  Vine  iiiitOH  Kcitli  liroJ 
entirely  rTutliorr,  atid  thuiii;lit  notliini;  of 
hi'mi'lf.  itlio  wn»  tho  nuiBl  dcr.>te<l  mutlivr, 
tho  moHt  iruieroiu  friend,  the  DHMt  coin|iu  • 
■iiinnie  lienrf.ictreH.  nnd  nil  iha  whlis  she 
■hriink  as  iimch  fiom  the  runiiwu  of  dIiuh- 

SviiiK  :ii  sho  liul  forinoriy  wwimud  with 
Hiilbiice  the  liii^i  iKKiai  |HuItiiin  in  wbicli 
Fniviiluiiiw  h:id  iihicoil  iier.  8I10  linxl  in 
huiiibh)  ir.iitinf.'  uikhi  Q.hI,  ittriring  to  do 
ber  duty  i>«furc  Him,  ami  nn  iiiui  lu  avoid 
being  known  or  tidktd  ahiiat,  or  In  any  way 
"    ■'-■'--    - <1  Lor.  TlniiiBhalii-cii 


!vinK-  ITiitil  within  a  fbir  davii 
berdmtb  she  unjo.t'od  M  luiii'li  liaillli  BStlie 
taiSrmiliunof  hvr  gnsitauu  penuiltiHl.  Slio 
ms  (.iiiHtanlly  ntti-mlcd  liy  In  r  aHi-rtiiauito 
dniiubler  with  th'i  mint  whIvIiDiI  cam  ;  nnd 
whun  Uic  time  airau  fbr  bur  TUiinrai  fnnn 
thin  wiirlil,  her  lout  moments  wore  oiilm  and 
tmni)iill. 

Boidiloii  her  daiwhter  ahvnily  numtiniicd, 
the  lion.  Mm,  VilllW'),  Vktrimiiti-M  Keith 
li  xiirvi\xil  by  two  n/urn,  UiM  Thrnle,  of 
AHhur'  Te,  mtir  Sei-eniiakii,  ati'l  Mn.  Montyn, 
of  Rri-jliton.  1  lor  lantiir  Un>.  Muyciuk  H'  are 
I>rc-ilcvuaiicd  bcr  many  jcan. 


DourUiS  Bitvii  IXiu^taB,  of  ri>ut;la<>-(»lh!, 
■cnlUO. 

He  wim  bi'in  July  0,  IIKI,  uhI  imG0<«1pd 
to  till!  litlr  and  nXnti'n  <in  the  dentil  of  his 
bi>.t1ii'r,  ill  RpiitiwbiT,  1&I8.  He  inarritd,  in 
Hay,  l»\\  Willirln.iim,  nrcond  daiiphter  of 
lh«  Ulc  Duicral  Juiiv*  llurmy.  Tlw  de- 
CFAHid  waa  in  holy  onteni,  but  anIweqiirnllT 
tu  bill  amwdiiii  to  Ihp  faiuily  ir*-*~  '—  '■ — -• 


bii  ainter,  Lady  1 

to  the  Ear]  of  Home.  Thia  lad' 
oFa  Urge  family,  tbe 
Uouglaa. 

The  deceased  peer  wu  the  an 
Bamn  Doui^laiL  in  whiise  luma 
DoURlas  Caiiae  -  the  moat  inf 
ease  of  the  last  eentnry — wna  «u 
conneiion  with  the  death  of  tk 
heir,  it  may  not  he  out  of  plane  ti 
skMch  of  this  wlebratH]  caae.  ' 
Douglas  died  childlen  in  1761 
title  bccameeitinct,  but  the  real  1 
eaiate  wait  cUimed  by  hia  nephea 
bald  Stp.wart,  whn  was  serced  ne 
the  dakfl  in  the  same  year.  Tb« 
of  the  estates  led  to  tbu>  memon 
Lidy  Jane  Douglas,  wter  to  tl 
already  mentioned,  was  one  of  tht 
women  of  her  time,  and  in  Augnsi 
then  48  years  of  a^e,  she  waa  sen 
to  Mr.  MIewart,  aflerwaida  Sir  J< 
of  tirsndlully.  They  reiiiileil  a 
cipally  in  Vranee,  from  17M  till 
December,  ITW.  At  tbo  latter  < 
tumod  10  Una  conntiy  anil  took  i 
denec  in  Lnndon,  bringing  will 
male  children,  of  whom  they  gi 
Lady  Jane  luul  been  delivered  i 
twin  birih  in  July,  1748.  The 
the  twins,  who  wai  named  Sh. 
Stewart,  di.  d  iu  Mar,  1763,  and  i 
of  the  aame  year  Lady  Jane  di 
buTjtli.  Iinmeliately  after  the  1 
theguanliamofthn  surriTingynt 
to  |iat  him  in  possaaaion  of  the  e 
Doogla*  family.  He  waa  aerrcf 
late  duke  befu're  a  jnir  after  tlw 
of  a  (Treat  body  of  evidence,  the 
or  inquBit  having  been  att  ndai 
on  the  |<art  of  the  duke  of  Hi 
chiiuifd  the  I><>DKlaH  estate  as  he! 
guardians  of  the  Dnke  of  Ha 
not  convincrd,  however,  of  the  I 
Blewan  ur  IXwglaa,  and  wjtb 
clearing  np  the  case  they  aent  ■ 
continent,  who  brought  bark  a  ( 
evidence  10  prore  that  thv  prrteti 
of  Ladv  Jane  was  a  fiction,  and  ll 
really  bekingcd  to  two  pnnr  f -mill 
named  nspwIiTely  Hignion  anil 
gUHrdian*  of  Ur.  Stewart,  on  thi 

seen  Ijily  Jane  in  a  state  of  pre 
that  they  were  actually  pnwnt 
of  these  twin*.  Alter  evidance  I 
lerted  iim  and  mi-,  from  even' 
most  minutely  iiifled  and  nitici 
came  on  forjudgmenl  in  theCnu 
in  Scotknd  on  the  7tb  of  July,  1 
important  waa  the  ease  deemad 
teen  judge*  took  eight  dayi  to  < 
opiuioiiK.  The  reenll  wb'*  tlsat 
jadgea  voted  in  bvoor  of  the  Ide 
tintaoy  of  Mr.  Xtewart,  and  aere 
the  Iionl  I'rviiident,  who  had  the  < 
agreed  with  tbe  Utter,  by  whiiii  I 
Stewart,  was  CMt  On  tb«  worid  w 
name  or  estate.    An  appeal  bon 
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was  talcen  to  the  House  of  Lords,  howerer, 
by  which  the  jadfrment  of  the  Court  of  Session 
was  rever-ed  in  1768,  and  Archibald  Stewart, 
or  Douglas,  declared  to  be  the  undoubted  son 
of  Lady  Jane,  the  sister  of  the  late  duke. 
He  now  retained  undisputed  possession  of  the 
estates.  Archibald  Douglas  was  created  a 
Brit'sh  peer,  by  the  title  of  Paron  Douglas, 
by  George  III.,  in  1796.  The  peer  who 
has  just  departed  was  his  son  and  last  male 
heir. 


Sib  Charlbs  William  Tatlob,  Bast. 

April  10.  At  his  seat,  Hollyooombe,  Sus- 
sex, aged  87,  bir  Charles  William  Taylor, 
JBart.,  D.C.L.,  a  deputy-lieutenant  for  the 
county  of  Sussex. 

Sir  Charles  was  f^on  of  the  late  Peter  Tay- 
lor, Esq.,  of  Burcott-house,  Somerset,  who 
was  M.P.  for  Portsmouth  in  1774  and  1777. 

Sir  Charles  Taylor*s  habits  through  life 
had  been  marked  by  fin*eat  activity  of  body 
and  mind,  social  hilanty,  hospitality,  and 
generosity.  He  was  on**  of  the  last  remain- 
ing of  a  former  generation,  and  belonged  to 
that  period,  now  passed  by,  when  sporting 
adventure,  witty  society,  and  free  iddnlgence 
in  tiie  luxuries  of  the  dinner-table,  composed 
the  daily  and  nightly  routine  cKf  mo*t  men  of 
wealth  and  fashion.  Such  was  the  then  Mr. 
Taylor.  A  gentleman  by  birth,  of  libenil 
education  and  acquirements,  and  polished 
manners;  possessing  a  lumdsome  person, 
ample  fortune,  good  health,  and  a  (meerfm 
disposition ;  he  was  a  welcome  guest  and 
companion  of  the  gay  ppirits  of  tht  se  merry 
days.  He  was  a  favourite  oompmion  of  King 
George  the  Fourth,  then  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  was  a  constant  visitor  at  Carlton-honse 
and  the  Pavilion.  Mr.  Taylor  entered  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1796,  as  member  for 
Wells,  which  city  he  represented  in  parlia- 
ment till  the  year  1890,  when  he  finally  re- 
tired. He  had  been  created  a  baronet  1^ 
George  the  Fourth  in  1827,  and  had,  in  the 
year  1810,  received  from  Oxford  the  degree 
of  D.C.L.  In  politics  he  was  a  Whig,  and 
always  acted  and  voted  with  the  leaders  of 
that  party ;  but  he  never  held  any  oiBoe  in 
government,  and  seldom  spoke  in  the  House. 
The  station,  however,  for  which  he  was  spe- 
cially adapted  by  nature,  by  incliuHt'on,  and 
by  circumstances,  was  that  which  he  filled  so 
well  for  the  last  half-century,  namely,  the 
country  "  squire." 

The  seat  called  ''Hollyooombe,"  at  wbidi 
the  last  fifty  years  of  his  life  were  cliie^ 
passed,  was  built  by  him  about  fifty-five  years 
ago,  from  designs  by  Nash.  It  is  remarkable 
for  the  romantic  beauty  of  the  site,  and  for 
the  unp  etending  external  character  of  the 
building,  no  less  than  for  the  ample  aooom« 
molation,  resources,  and  comforts  of  the  inte- 
rior. It  IS  situated  at  the  upper  extremity  of 
a  long  *'  coombe,"  or  valley,  flanked  on  both 
sides  by  steep  slopes,  studded  with  oak<i, 
beeches,  firs,  and  other  forest-trees;  among 
,  these  the  clumps  of  holly,  which  are  nume- 
rous throughout  this  district,  form  a  beantifid 
and  characteristic  feature  of  the  Oombty  aad 
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suggested  the  appropriate  and  enph^nioiit 
name  which  the  house  bears.  In  fipnt  it 
c  immaniis  a  fine  view  of  the  northern  escarp- 
ment of  the  Southdown  range,  and  through 
a  slight  opening  or  depresfeion  in  the  hill 
above  Cocking,  the  raee-course  and  stand  of 
Goodwood  are  conspicuous.  The  house  is 
surrounded  by  sloping  lawns  and  hanging 
woods,  around  and  through  which  are  many 
winding  paths,  now  endosed  in  the  deep 
shadow  of  the  glade,  now  opening  at  some 
well-selected  spot,  or  turning  abruptly  at  a 
comer  to  catch  a  view  of  the  wild  but  pic- 
turesque scenery,  the  green  levels  of  <*  the 
naarshes,"  with  the  boldf  eminences  of  (  art* 
ing-Coombe,  or  the  soft  undulating  line  of 
the  Sussex  downs  in  the  distance.  On  the 
north  side  the  approach  is  throi  gh  a  beau- 
tiful park  and  woodlands;  the  greensward 
is  without  road  or  path  of  any  kind,  tiionsdi 
the  numerous  divaricating  tracks  plain^ 
shew  that  it  is  a  well-worn  and  oft-used  way 
to  a  hospitable  homestead.  Sir  Charles  TWy« 
lor  has  long  been  the  very  centre  and  focns 
of  the  society  of  the  neighbourhood :  he  was 
never  so  happy  as  when  liis  house  ¥ra8  filled 
with  visiton;,  and  all  the  gentry  of  the  county, 
with  many  others  from  ditant  places^  were 
frequent  guests  at  HoUjcoombe,  the  worthy 
host  dispensing  the  hospitalities  with  conrteqri 
liberality,  and  evident  satisftction.  having 
mixed  much  in  the  society  of  the  "great 
world"  in  his  earlier  days,  possessing  great 
observaion  and  discernment  of  character, 
retentive  memory,  ready  wit,  md  power  of 
description  in  terse  ai^  epigramniatc  lan- 
guage, his  conversation  was  alvrays  entertain- 
ing, and  his  remarks  forcible  «id  pnngent. 
Simple  in  his  habits  and  frugal  in  his  personal 
wants,  his  ample  fortune  was  expanded  in 
hospitelities  to  his  friends,  employment  to 
numerous  work-people  and  laboorns,  and. 
though  last,  not  least,  extensive  cfaaritieB  and 
lar^  alms  to  the  poor,  all  of  whom  will  ex- 
peneiice  an  irreparable  loss  by  the  decease  ef 
their  liberal  fricmd  and  time-honoured' bene- 
fiustor.  A  sketch  of  Sir  Charles  Taylor  would 
be  incomplete  without  some  notice  of  him  is 
a  good  sportsman  and  gsme  prescrfgr.'  When 
first  he  took  up  his  abode  at  HoUyooombs^ 
there  was  not  a  pheasant  betwfci  Farnhsm 
and  Cowdray ;  but,  bjr  judicioiis  arrangement 
and  unsparing  expendraure^  the  estate  u  nov, 
in  proportion  to  its  extant,  one  of  the  bsrt 
stocked  with  game  in  West  Sussex— JLOOO 
l^easants  being  no  uncommon  return  of  the 
kiUed  in  a  seaiion ;  but  to  wonnd  a  bird  or 
shoot  a  hen  without  orders  was  a  high  mis- 
demeanour,  and  a  poacher  found  but  uttle  hr 
your,  though  sidme^s  or  misfortunes  alwajs 
obliterated  offiences,  and  allbrded  a  sore  daun 
to  the  ovo^owii^  of  the  kitchen,  or  the  eash 
in  his  pocket  His  loss  will  long  be  lamented 
and  htt  memory  cherished  with  gratitude  and 
affection  l^  hundreds  of  the  surrounding  poor. 
A  consolation  of  a  yet  hi^ier  order  tium  the 
reflection  upon  a  mere  amiable  ehandsr  or 
humane  dinMsition,  is  aflSnrded  to  the  sqr- 
yiving  relations  and  friends  by  theknowkdn 
that  the  advancing  years  and  dedinnig  health 
of  the  TtauM%  fiaraiet  had  inni^M  Wn 
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ludutiH  of  Ilia  station 
in  fife,  »  larso  portion  of  hia  time,  of  lite 
vears,  was  dedicated  to  rdigious  mrditation 
■md  reading.  Hence  may  Iho  liape  be  indulged 
that  a  lonf  lift  spent  in  unefBlness  and  banef.ic- 
tiaii  to  bis  felluK-creatiires  was  btoiight  M  a 
cl'Scmdeioutcooimanianwitli  his  Creator,  in 
patient  eipoctalion  of  the  finil  aummona  which 

oi  his  Redee'iner  for  his  aonl's  salvation. 

ThD  deceased  baronet  married,  in  1808.  Um 
daughlGT  of  J.  1<.  Poulett  Thoinpsun,  Esq., 
■nd  nJAter  n!  LorA  Sydenham.  Lad/  Ta;loT 
died  in  1840.  ile  leaves  an  only  son,  now  Sir 
Cliarlea  Taylor,  bom  in  1B17,  wlio  inlurita 
Ibo  luronetcj  and  estalen,  and  personal  pro- 


The  Diviaional    Order,  "bj  Ifa 
Sir  Tboma*  Riynell,  aUtei^ — 
"  Ma)or-Genr™l  Rj-ynelt  nmimlBUt 

wbnt  be  fecla  in  iippreekiilnB  the  n 
M^c-ty'i  Mth  ReJHmnil,  that  led  ' 


UAJOIt-GEIIEBlL  MtTHI.ia  EvSBiBD,   C.B. 
AMD  K.H. 

Thib  (tallant  and  distinguished  ©"l^cer,  who 
di.'d  .  n  the  30t!i  ult.,  at  Sonth-ca,  commented 
bis  brilliant  cancer  as  an  ensign  in  the  2iid  or 
Queen's  Royal  Kesimrnt  in  1801;  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Lieutcnaiit  in  1806;  m 
February,  18>'7.  ho  was  lelBctcd  to  lead  the 
forlorn  hope  at  Montevideo,  the  party  und.r 
his  comniaiid  on  that  oreauon  consisting  <if 
it  non-commlssinnDil  olDLina  and  privatua,  of 
whom  22  were  eilhtr  liilleil  nr  wouiiiltd  For 
this  servire  he  waa  promoted  to  >  conipanv  in 
the  14lh  Keelment  in  April,  181)7.  For  his 
eallanl  oondnct  on  this  memiirable  occasion 
lie  wa«pre»nl«l  with  a  sword  liy  the  Palriolic 
Fund    at  Lloyd's,  and    hononred  with   Iho 

?rBwntalion  of  the  freedom  of  (he  cily  of 
Xiblin.  In  180a,  the  Sad  batUlion  of  the 
11th  vrai  employed  in  the  e  pcditiun  to 
Walcheren,  and  the  siege  of  Flushing.  On 
the  12tli  of  Auanst  the  two  fUnk  cotnpnnie!i, 
one  of  whicli  he  commandeil,  supported  by 
the  icziment,  stormed  one  of  the  Dutch 
entrcuehments,  in  co- operation  with  a  detach- 
ment of  the  King's  Utmian  L^ion.  airrj  ini; 
the  entrenchment),  capturing  niio  gun  and  13 
prisonem,  and  establisliini;  a  lodgment  witlUn 
mnsket-ahot  of  the  walls  of  the  towci ;  for 
which  serrico  the  regiment  was  tliHnkcil  in 
General  Oidera,  and  (be  flanW  cnmpaniei  in 
Divisional  Orders :  he  aNo  served  du<  ing  the 
same  year  at  the  buttle  of  Coninna.  Ha  com- 
mandeil the  14th  IteKimmt  at  the  siege  and 
captnre  of  I  ialras  in  February,  1817 ;  he  also 
■erred  in  the  Pindareo  and  Mnhmtta  wan  in 
1817  and  li^lA,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  ilajm  In  ISSi.  In  1820  lie  commanded 
the  Uth  llegimuat  at  (lie  sicKs  and  storming 
of  IlhuTtiKire  for  which  service  Lord  Ci>m< 
bernieio  stated  in  hia  public  despatch, — 

"  I  bare  the  Jilnumre  to  irqiiaint  your  Lordship 
that  ilHJcondnciofFwrynneonir'geilwa' marked 
.  byailegiw  of  ml  which  mill  fur  in^  unqunliBed 

mtin.lcil  br  Hnio    ■■      '    ■ 
minOtdbyJIajw 


Janua 

23rd  of  November,  1S41,  and  it 
on  the  lltti  of  November,  1S61.  i 
was  graciouslj  pleased,  on  the  r 
tion  of  (he  lata  Fielfl-Mardu 
Hardinse,  Comniauding-in-(.Tbief, 
him  200/.  a-year  as  a  reward  for  d 


in  tlio  northern  wlinta  Bahcry, 
aiTvico  was  amonff  tho  chief  lov 
cunimcrcial  wcaUh  of  the  nntion, 
the  bout  nurwries  for  the  Br 
Yiiitng  Scureahy  enrljr  acoom 
fhthor  in  his  vnyngc«,  and  (ron 
was  innrod  to  the  hardahipa  at 
the  Arcti.-  aesK  It  wm  wban  li 
mate  of  his  fathor's  ship  the  " 
of  Whithy,  in  ISOtt,  that  he  a; 
highest  hitituile  then  ivacbed  bv 
On  three  occasions.  In  tho  raonti 
that  year,  the  "  Rainlution"  wa 
2S".  81°  1'  53-,  and  8]-  18'  42" ; , 
ship  waa  as  tar  north  aa  81*  30', 
approach  to  ths  pole  at  that  per 
ticntcd.     None  of  the  earlier  nm 

Erotbuod  to  reach  beyuncl  SI  *  Doi 
ir  Kdward  Parry,  id  hii  eelal 
expedition,  during  hia  fourth 
lgj7.  aTTivsd  at  B2*  45',  the  tni 
yot  reached.  Dr.  Kane  stiuida  m 
ri^cord  of  adventuroua  eftbrla  tt 
pole;  but  tho  Scarcabya  hava  Btil 
■ing,  with  tbairshipiiiiii 


igateil  the  hif;heBt  uoctbrn 
mg  Pooreiby  remabted  Id  t 
'ice  nCter  hia  father'a  death,  . 
f, 1   —^nfftt   In    twelT* 


M  corps,  tiavlDE  ltd      that  hi 


■Ibo    Arctic    BulniB,'  ona   of 
Intereating  iccorcti  of  maritima 
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peared  in  1820,  the  year  after  Sir  Edward, 
tiien  Lieutenant,   Parry  proceeded  on  his 
first  Arctic  voyage,  with  the  "Hecla*'  and 
"Giiper."    Parry  returned  to  this  country 
in  October,  1820,  after  wintering  at  Melville 
Island.  His  second  voyage,  with  the  **  Fury** 
and  '*  Hecla, "  commenced  in  the  summer  <^ 
1821.    By  this  time  Captain  Sooresby *a  |xx)k 
had  attracted  new  attention  to  the  scene  of 
Arctic  enterprise.    His  narrative  of  early 
Ar.tic  voyages,  and  of  the  progress  of  dis- 
covery, is  one  of  the  best  popular  accounts 
that  have  appeared  on  the  subject ;  and  the 
scientific  details  of  the  work,  as  well  as  the 
story  of  personal  adventure,  attest  his  ad- 
mirable fitness  fur  the  service  in  which  he 
had  so  long  been  engaged.    The  chapter  on 
the  tlydrograpby  of  the  Greenland  Seas  was 
an  important  contribution  to  scientitio  and 
geographical  knowledge  ;  and  the  notices  of 
the  Meteorology  and  Natural  HisUNry  of  the 
Arctic  Regions  have  formed  t^e  basis  of 
most  of  the  subsequent  researches  in  tbese 
departments.    His  definitions  of  the  tonus 
used  by  the  whalers  in  describing  the  various 
forms  of  ice  have  been  universally  adopted 
in  scientific  treatises  on  the  subject.  He  was 
the  first  also  to  attempt  scientific  observa- 
tions on  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  in 
high  northern  latitudes ;  and  the  results  of 
his  experiments,  made  with  an  insulated  con- 
ductor, ei^ht  feet  above  the  roain-top-gallant 
mast-head,  connected  by  a  wire  with  a  copper 
ball  attached  by  a  silk  cord  to  the  deck,  are 
still  regarded  with  interest  from  the  novelty 
and  ingenuity  of  the  observations.     Inci- 
dentally, Captain  Sooresby  remarks  that  he 
had  personally  assisted  at  the  capture  of  320 
whales  of  the  species  Balesna  myttic^ua.  Not 
one  of  them,  he  believes,  exceeded  sixty  feet 
in  long.h  ;  and  the  laigest  he  ever  actually 
measured  was  fitty -eight  feet  from  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  other,  llie  accounts  of  longer 
specimens  he  thinks  are  exaggerations ;  but 
the  less  valuable  Balaria  phyaati*  of  lAoximyiMf 
the  razor-back  of  the  whalers,  often  exceeds 
a  hundi-etl  feet  in  length.    In  his  whaling 
voyages,  Captiiin  Sooresby  was  often  in  cir- 
cumstances of  extreme  peril.    One  instance 
which  he  records,  we  mention  as  exhibiting 
the  personal  energy  of  the  man.    It  was  in 
May,  1814,  in  the  ship  "Esk,"  of  Whitby, 
when  a  spacious  opemng  of  the  ice,  in  latL 
tudti  1%''  10^,  longitude  4"^  east,  tempted  him 
to  push  in,  from  the  appearance  or  a  great 
number  of  whales.     The  ship  was  soon  fixed 
immovably  in  the  ice.    After  great  labour 
and  frequent  danger,  many  days  being  spent 
in  sawin;^  through  the  fixed  floe,  or  f(Mx»ng 
a  ptissage  through  masses  of  ice,finom  whi<£ 
the  vessel  often  received  alarming  shocks, 
open  sea  was  descried,  but  with  a  barrier 
consisting  of  an  immense  pack  right  across 
the  path .- — 

"  There  was  no  alternative  bat  foroinff 
through  it;  we  therefore  pushed  forwiura 
into  the  least  connected  part.  By  availing 
ourselves  of  every  advantage  of  sailing, 
where  sailing  was  practicable,  and  boring  or 
drifting  where  the  pieces  of  ice  lay  dose 
together,  we  at  length  reached  the  leeiward 
part  of  a  narrow  chaimel,  ia  which  we  had 


to  ply  a  oondderable  distance  against  th« 
wind.  When  performing  this,  the  wind, 
which  had  hitherto  blown  a  brisk  breese 
from  the  north,  increased  to  a  strong  gale. 
The  ship  was  placed  in  such  a  critic^  situa- 
tion, that  we  could  not  for  above  an  hour 
accomplish  any  reduction  of  the  sails ;  and 
while  1  was  personally  engaged  performing 
the  duty  of  a  pilot  on  the  topmast-head,  the 
bending  of  the  mast  was  so  uncommon,  that 
I  was  seriously  alarmed  for  its  stebility.*' 
After  some  days  of  further  peril,  the  sn^ 
was  safely  brought  to  the  open  sea. 

To  those  who  have  read  Captain  Sooresby's 
book,  or  who  knew  him  personally,  we  need 
scarcely  add,  that  on  this  and  all  such  occa- 
sions he  was  optti  in  his  devout  gratitude  to 
the  Divine  Providence,  which  the  most  daring 
and  skilful  navigators  have  always  been  tiie 
most  ready  to  acknowledge  and  express. 

After  his  retirement  firom  active  service  at 
sea.  Captain  Sooresby  resolved  to  enter  into 
holy  orders ;  and  after  holding  appointments 
in  less  congenial  localities,  he  found  in  the 
maritime  town  of  Hull  a  sphere  which  afibrd- 
e<l  full  scope  for  his  benevolent  efforts  iat 
the  social  and  spiritual  welfiure  of  sailors.  In 
his  personal  exertions  and  professional  duties 
he  was  active  and  unwearied ;  and  his  pub- 
lished "  Discourses  to  Seamen"  exhibit  tilie 
earnestness  and  kindn^s  with  which  hf 
laboured  in  his  new  vocation  for  the  good  of 
the  service  in  which  he  had  passed  his  earlier 
years. 

In  the  progress  of  Arctic  exploration  Dr. 
Sooresby  continued  to    tiUce   the  deepest 
interest.    Although  he  had  fh>m  the  first 
thought  that  the  attempts  to  find  a  north- 
west pa&sage  to  the  Chinese  seas  were  un- 
profitable for  any  political  or  commercial 
object,  he   considered  that   the  sdentiflo 
results  justified  all  the  risk  and  expense  of 
the  expeditions;  whiles  even  in  regard  to 
financial  returns  to  the  nation,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Davis'  Strait  Whale  Fishery,  and 
of  the  trade  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
had  compensated  for  the   expenditure  of 
national  money  in   the  early  voysgea  of 
discovery.  WemayremaricherethatCaptaia 
Scoresbv's  visit  to  the  island  of  Jan  Mayen 
afforded  one  of  the  most  renuurkable  proofr 
of  the  existence  of  a  oommunio^ion  between 
the  Northern  Sea  and  the  Padfic  Ooean.  He 
found  on  the  shores  of  that  ringular  island, 
on  which  he  landed,  and  wfaiui  he  partly 
ei^lored,  pieces  of  drift-wood  bored  by  a 
p(MM  or  a  phoia$»   Neither  of  these  animals 
ever  pierce  wood  in  Arctic  ooontries^  and 
hence  he  concluded  that  the  worm-eatea 
drift  had  been  borne  bv  currentsfinoma  trans- 
polar  region.  The  nouonofa  constantly  open 
polar  sea  Captain  Sooresbr  always  beUeved 
to  be  chimerical,  and  at  that  time  none  of 
the  observations  had  been  made  whioh  have 
since  led  to  the  renewal  of  a  belief  in  its  ex- 
istence.   In  speaking  oi  the  island  of  Jan 
Mayen,  he  mentions,  as  a  striking  proof  of 
the  deamess  of  the  atmoq>here  in  these 
dimates,  that  he  saw  the  peak  of  Beermbeii^ 
the  heigfat  of  which  18  6,780  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  at  a  distanoe,  by  obsima 
tioD,  of  between  niasty-flve  and  a  hnndrad 
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miles.     He  also  noticed,  when  rm  the  ulond,  and  biillumce.     Ra  did  not,  InHi 

on  the   tunimil  af  n  mauntuin  1,500  feet  time,  iiunueLheUmvwutjttodii 

in    height,    a  maBiiiBcai.t    oratur  formine  a  common  degree  in  1829  ;  piaoi 

■  b»wi  of  500  to  UUO  fcoC  in  de|ith,  and  GOO  at  tlio  uauol  pericxl. 
to  70(1  yards  in  diainelor,  while  jots  of  amoke.  After  leaiing  the  Unirenitj,  n 

disehnrgodat  intorraLi  ef  evary  thrcoor  four  Koniblo'i  tinw  whs  spent  ia  Oi 

miiiuue,   rovoalwl  the  eiiateuoe   of  uooi-  Siioiu.     In  the  former  counuy 

tinguialied  vokanic  action.  iraa    courted  by    tliB    most    at 

The  BtiMitific  career  of  Dr.  Scoresby  in  echol;i™  and  iihiloloKere,  Tia„  Pr 

tha  latter  years  of  his  life  i>  well  known  to  and  Tbienchat Munich,  the bruti 

most  of    our   reaJors.     The    "  Kdii.buit-h  ftc.,  at  Gottingen,  ftc.  He  rery  i 

Fhilosopbi(ialJuui'niil,"andTariousiicioiililia  dixplnyed  his  tnste   fur    tha   at 

periodicals,    were    euricbud    by  ocCB:«onal  Auglu-Snion  taii^riuini  and  liten 

contributions  from  his  IH:D  on  a  mrioty  of  whilo   reailing    Blnckatana'a   Co 
with  a  vlow  to    tlie  legal   pro 

portions  of  Chat  traiitiae,  than  1 


he  hid  l-na  derated  h.  .  .. 
and  liis  "  Uikt.'netii^  iDTeslig-.itiona,"  jiub- 
hshad  at  hiturvala  from  liSH  to  IbiS,  mid 
tha  concludiiiK  volume  in  1818.  contaiu  a 
Taut  amount  of  valuable  raatcriaU  for  philo- 
iophian.1  induction.  Hie  re]wrts  hi  the 
Bntish  Aaauciiition.  and  bis  iiumcruus  ob- 
aervationi  on  the  iuHiionco  of  ibe  iron  of 
vessels  on  Che  oom|>aiii,  were  connected  with 
inquiriia  of  the  utmunt  (iraoiical  importance 


ind  H 


<n  and  extumlcd  Uie 


ce,  that 


I  a  Follow  of  tha  Reval 
1  luid  Kdiiiburijli,  aud  a 


J.  M.  Keuble,  lC«q.,  M.A. 

Mnreh  SU.  At  Un>jl:a,  hi^ikI  4P,  John  Mit- 
chell Kuml'lc,  Ea-i„  a  dlfitin|^iiiihod  An|;1o- 
&ixon  uliolar  and  ■rchculotfut. 

lie  was  tha  eldest  ion  uf  Uluirles  Kemble 
anil  Ther»w  l>enuiip  |ncr),  both  nnmea  of 
hi^h  rejiiite  in  druiiialle  aiinnhi,  ami  iiepbeir 
of  sin.  t^lilous  and  John  niilip  Kemble. 

Ho  waa  eilucatud  partly  by  l)r,  Richnrd- 
-     '    -' jTuftheDietioDaryof  the  Eiieli  "^ 


Langiiniiv,  and  other  phik>liH(icnl  workr.)  and 

Birtly  aud  loltorly  by  Dr.  Uuijaniin  Hoat^ 
alkin,    Hvoil    Master  of   Kinff  Kdward'. 


iiii;h  fjivater  o 


1"^ 


Gurmany,lSG3-4,  Mr.  Komb'awi 
by  Jacob  Crrimm  on  the  meat  d 
and  promising  of  bis  diacipleeL 
leaved  copyof  tbnt  groat  pbiluloui 
UraBUKulii,  pnifeii,  by  Ur.  K< 
notes,  how  tboriuj^hly  lie  undern 
out,  and  ainplitii-d  the  reaear 
illuilrioua  mas  er. 

Illsed.tionuf  "  Beoinilf,-' ami 
Toller's  Sang,"  Ae.,  and  hialectiui 
Saion  lan^pia)^  and  literature  al 
|I834-St),  b'tcatber  with  his 
.,  .=,„i..!_.i....  =._.rri^Q^^,^ 


••Jiker'i 


IS  to   the  Jl. 


drammar  aeliuo),  llurySl.Eilmuini's;  from 
vhleh  school  ho  held  an  exhibition  at  the 
time  of  hie  udtting  it,  in  Iti-iS,  for  Trinity 
Co1!b|^,  Cambriilue. 

Ereii  at  tiohoul  he  was  remarkable  for  the 
Tiriely  of  his  infiirmation  on  eitl>)acls  not 
commnnly  atuiliod  n  stalii  pN/iilturi  i  ' 

Atd 


.,. .   .  ;Kemblt___ 

at  Uie  head  of    Teutonic   phili 

tlintaschoLiruf  the  hi^'heet  or 
plyiiif;  te  Teutonic  philology  | 
Kicncu  equal  to  thoso  uipCDdail 
l>y  I'oraun,  Dubrec,  Monk,  am 
kc.  The  reputation  which  tht< 
tainod  for  him  at  homa  and  i 
cuntirmodand  eitcnilod  by  his* 
'■&iion  Charters,"  Oodtx  Dipht 
by  his  »  History  of  the  tiaions  ii 
Tha  latter  work,  indeed,  waa 
aeijuci  of  the  former  one.  V 
Clmrters,  many  oT  them  dincoT. 
editur.  all  of  them  carefully  : 
nrmnucd,  the  History  could  no 
comf>cM.-<l.  Had  his  life  bam 
meditated  a  new  edition  of  the 
now  become  arare  work — in  whi 
hiive  thoruui-hly  rcriiiMl  tho  i 
aildud  many  new  onoo,  ^aiiicc 

their  value.      Duri 
North  Uvraiany,  , 


<tad 


the  ''Cuiuce  and  InHnenco  of  the  First 
French  Muvolution, "  ic,  are  atill  remom- 
band  by  bin  Mtempotsiiu*  Svi  their  lulidity 


May,  la^.5,  Mr.  Kemble  d. 
tliat  iudafntiguble  eoaricy  .._ 
charocieristic  a  feature  of  hia  i 
stuily  of  the  civil  and  military  a 
tho  Teutonic  races,  mor«  eapa 
f^  mem  I  ceremonies.  h*urthiB|iur 
the  spring,  auranier,  nikd  autum 
ISM,  he  superintaiHled  est«iaiv« 
(01  tbe  LuMbuTf  UaUb,  Hd  i 
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districts — and  with  the  most  sigpial  sooeess. 
The  coat  of  excavatioQ  was  defiraiyed  by  the 
Antiquariaa  Society  of  Hanover,  though  Air. 
Kemble  himself  laboured,  as  was  too  much 
perhaps  bis  wont,  without  fee  or  reward. 
The  specimens  of  armour,  ornaments,  sepul- 
chral urns,  &0.,  are  now  lodged  in  the  K<^al 
MuseuJi  at  Hanover,  anunged  by  Mr. 
Komble  himself.  So  important,  indeed,  were 
his  contributions  and  services  to  that  insti- 
tution, that  he  was  imiversally  regarded  as 
its  (honorary)  Curator. 

During  his  residence  at  Hanover,  he  tran- 
scribed and  arranged  firom  the  archives  in 
the  State-Paper  Office,  a  considerable  collec- 
tion of  letters,  the  correspondence  of  the 
great  Electress  with  Leibnitz  and  other  cele- 
brated cotemporaries,  which,  after  his  re- 
turn to  England  in  1855,  he  published  (at 
lea^t  a  portion  of  the  letters),  under  the  title 
of  *'  State  Papers  and  Correspondence  lllus- 
ti-ative  of  the  Social  and  Political  State  of 
Europe  from  the  Revolution  (1688)  to  the 
Accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover.*'  In  this 
volume  he  displayed  a  wide  and  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  secret  history  and 
diplomacy  of  the  period  to  which  the  oorre- 
Bpondenue  relates.  And  previously,  while 
editor  of  the  **  British  and  Foreign  Review,** 
he  shewed  an  exact  and  diversified  ac- 
quaintance with  many  topics  of  contem- 
porary interest,  not  connected  with  his  pe- 
culiar line  of  study.  To  that  Review  he 
contributed,  among  other  articles  of  great 
merit,  two  strikiug  papers  on  Freydank*B 
Poems,  and  Incunabula  (JaUis  Aw^icaiUBf 
^.;  in  which  philology  and  le^  antiquity 
are  handled  with  hi$  usual  leammg,  but  with 
unusual  liveliness  of  language  and  illustra- 
tion. As  a  writer,  his  style  was  marked  by 
terseness  and  vigour,  often  by  rich  and  sus- 
tained eloquence ;  as  a  speaker  in  public,  and 
lecturer,  he  was  at  once  ready  and  emphatic, 
fully  informed,  and  yet  clear  and  concise ;  as 
an  investigator  of  the  past,  no  horizon 
was  too  wide  for  his  searching  glance,  no 
fact  or  phenomenon  too  obscure  for  his 
notice.  And  though  he  made  no  pretensions 
to  what  is  commonly  called  classical  scholar- 
ship, yet  few  scholars  were  more  variously 
acquainted  with  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
e8pocially  with  those  of  the  later  period. 
From  such  writers  asZosiinus,  the  Oironkon 
FaschaU,  Cantacuzenus,  &c.,  he  culled  many 
a  fiiict,  unobserved  till  he  disinterred  it,  for 
his  more  proper  researches  in  Teutonio 
antiquity. 


WiLUAM  Kntystt,  Esq. 

Nov.  17, 1856.  At  his  residence,  Claxges- 
house,  Ryde,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  his 
78th  year,  William  Kny vett,  Esq.,  Composer 
to,  and  Gentleman  of,  her  Bfajesty's 
Chapels -Royal,  and  one  of  the  Lay-Clerks 
of  Westminster  Abbey. 

Mr.  W.  Kuyvett  during  a  lengUiened 
period  held,  and  well  maintainMl,  the 
highest  rank  in  his  profession,  as  an  aooom- 
plished  musician,  a  teacher,  and  a  vooal 
performer.  He  was  bom  April  2Ut,  1779, 
and  initiated  in  music  by  )us  father,  Mr. 


Charles  Knyvett*,  and  ocmtinued  his  pro- 
fessional education  under  the  justly-cele- 
brated Samuel  Webbe,  the  eminent  Glee 
composer,  and  finally  completed  it  by  the 
study  of  the  works  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and 
others  of  the  modem  school,  under  Signor 
Cimador,  a  Venetian  then  domiciled  in 
London,  and  well  known  for  his  skill  and 
refined  taste. 

At  an  unusually  early  age  Mr.  W.  Knyvett 
was  chosen  as  one  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the 
Chapels- Royal,  and  in  1808  received  the 
appointment  of  Composer  to  the  same.  Not 
long  after,  at  the  request  of  Dean  Vincent, 
he  entered  the  choir  of  Weatminster  Abb^ 
as  a  Lay-Clerk.  During  more  than  thirty 
years  he  was  a  principal  singer  at  the 
Ancient  Concerts,  the  Vocal  Concerts,  and 
all  the  provincial  music  meetings.  In  thoM 
he  took  the  alto,  or  contra-tenor  paits,  in- 
variably employing  his  faUeito,  or  fiaigDed 
voice,  though  nature  haa  supplied  him  with 
a  deep  bass.  In  all  the  departments  of  the 
art  in  which  he  was  engaged,  his  pure  style 
and  elegant  taste  were  ocuunpiouous,  and 
recognized  by  every  admirer  of  the  Harrison 
and  fiartleman  school,  to  which  he  at  ones 
attached  himself^  and  became  the  third  of 
that  vocal  triumvirate  that  so  long  reigned 
in  the  high  and  &shionable  circles.  On  the 
death  of  Bir.  Greatorez  in  1881,  Mr.  W; 
Knyvett  succeeded  him  iu  the  arduous  situa- 
tion of  conductor  of  the  Ancient  Conoerti^ 
the  musical  festivals  at  Birmingham,  Yorii^ 
&C.,  and  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  biUom 
that  had  been  held  by  his  able  predeoeosor, 
who,  through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Joah 
Bates,  a  highly  distinguished  amateur,  and 
personal  friend  of  Handel,  had  received  and 
preserved  with  saored  care  the  tradiiion  of 
that  great  composer's  intentions  respecting 
the  mode  of  executing  his  works,  lliui 
quaUfied,  Bir.  W.  Slnyvett  maybe  oonsidered 
as  the  last  conductor,  with  one  exception  K 
who,  in  a  manner,  inherited  the  speoial 
knowledge  so  necessary  in  directing  the  per* 
formanoe  of  oompositiona  wMoh  haTt  an 
indefeasiUe  ri^ht  to  the  goardianahip  of 
that  nation  which  justl^r  and  proudly  eudms 
the  honour  of  beins  their  birtnplaoe. 

Mr.  W.  ELny  vet^s  time  was  too  fhUy  ocea* 
pied  in  his  daily  avooationsy  to  permit  bk 
bestowing  much  of  it  in  the  abeorbuig  nurtoii 
of  oompoation ;  but  he  produced  road  works 
that  were  once  exceedingly  popular,  many 
of  which  will  transmit  ms  name  to  ftitore 
generatioiis  of  the  admirers  of  sweet  melodj 
and  ^[ood  harmony.  Among  thoae  whidi  an 
published  may  be  mentioned  bis  glees,— 
'•'lliere  is  a  Bloom  ;'*  *'  The  Boatie  rows  f 
"  Tue  BeUs  of  St.  Michael's  Tower  ;**  <•  Th* 
Midges*  Danoe  :'* "  When  the  Fair  Rose,**  kc 
For  three  of  his  glees  be  gained  alver  onpa 
as  prises,  two  of  them  presented  to  him  in 

•  Mr.  Knyvett,  senior,  was  ooy  of  the  Ctotlsmi 
of  the  Chi^ds-Koyal  to  Oeone  in.,  sad  bsesaM 
alio  Orniust  of  the  same  in  180i.  Bis  had  three 
ions.  Cnsrles,  Ueurj,  and  WilUam,  all  of  whom 
left  urge  and  wdl-etationed  familiee. 

^  ^  G.  &nart,  now  retired  f^ram  poliUe  «i* 
gagement^  who  may  be  esid  to  have  been  miliar 
fflntMittd  at  tke  AMMaft  <^ 
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1  BOO  and  1802,  b;  the  bdods  of  the  Prines  oT      fiuulljr  than  preaaeatad  thidr  d 
IT  ceufied  to  be  bis  M^adj      peerage  no  furtber.      In  &  publii 

cleorlf  Bhswn  that — 


•"C 


palrun.  He  lell  lu 

i^iioua:  ofthtiBe,t1i     „ 

Kinc  Bball  rejoice,"  produced  officiAlly  for 

tbecoronnCion  of  Geut^  IV.,  and  "This  ia 

the  duy  wliieli  the  Lord  hu  made,"  writton 

for  the  coronation  of  licr  present  Maje«tv, 

Iransfi^rred  frum  Wostmin.ter  Abbey  to  the 


[U  Dunii«iit,>LfUTwu 


lu  priva 


Ma,  Sir.  \V.  Knyrett  gruneil  the 


fffltlnuai  in  e 

II  Juhn  Kayrett  hxti 


CbuiccUai  of  KnsUBd,  hU  rami 


II  ogre* 


I  by  S[i]i»i 


thn' 


TQniriod,  By  hia  lirst  vife  he  had  a  larjn 
fitmily.  His  two  oldi-st  sons  hdw  hold  the 
rank  of  IjBnt..Col.  iu  the  East  Indian  anny. 
In  182G  he  onttrod  into  n  Beoond  mnrriaf^, 

day  for  hcr'knonlodge  of  Hondel's  miuio, 
and  her  very  superior  mode  of  delivering  it. 
By  this  huJy  he  left  no  Cimily.  Such  was 
the  honourable  nature  of  his  own  character, 
that  he  was  not  auBicieutly  on  hii  guard 
against  the  revcree  of  it  in  others.  He  waa 
a  greiit  sufferer  by  the  bankniplf  y  of  Kow-* 
land  Stephenaon,  wliicli.  added  to  a  tendency 
to  Bpcculoiioo  tlu 


inherited  Ijrpi.  ,. _„ 

motber  wudanshterof  Jolu  Hn 
NDTblk.  and  ber  nrat-giBiidlUki 
Lent  LoTiln^  bj  AniUa  ool*  daag 
or  Tbomu  Ptutaitanat,  Dnke  i 
yonncHt  BOB  tt  EdwanI  lit.    n 


Tbe  itate  nrvioaa  of  tlis  Knj 
reign  of  Henry  VIU.  Mr«  thua  i 

"Sir  Thonm  KBjTFit,  UaMar  « 
>nd  in  Admiral,  diKinnlalicd  Uni 
eafngiinnit.  uid  was  bluwn  bbJb 


nidon 


n  low 


nuforte 


nhich 


It  rarely  happens  thn 
are  quite  oieiupt  from 
either  by  tho  known  difficiilly  of  acourtiwly 
tracing  them,  or  the  notorious  lalailicatiaDB 


J  hii  "^^^  '™<*''o'  of  Mr.  Kn^rttt  i 

I  tho  barony  was  handaomaly  pro 

^  hia  mothor'a  will,  and  hia  daaa 

lonft  eanonlW"  "''**  **  ''""d"'-''""'  ^  Norfolk 


lestly  «. 


h3y  not 
poet  ni 
niiqunmi 


nrlylr 


d  from 


ID  abuDilance  of  onaoa  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, in  deciding  iiueetion:i  of  property, 
and  of  Uie  greatust  utility  to  ail  cngauod  in 
tho  iinduction  uf  liiatorical  proofa.  'rhis,  it 
ia  tnislod,  will  juBtJfy,  iu  the  opinion  of  tho 
readers  of  thot-ENTLEUAH'H  Mauazink,  the 
annexotl  addition  Ui  the  foregoing  hiogra. 
pbiciil  Bketch. 

The  older  Knymtt,  before  mentioned, 
claimed  the  Bnrouy  of  Bemors,  The  emiuiry 
into  the  validity  of  thin  took  place  in  a 
'- '   -    ■'-    Heralds'    CoUc^ 


BsT.  H.  J.  Braosa,  Lt. 

Marthil.  At  the  adTUoed  •« 
of  80,  ths  Kev.  Dr.  Symuni-Vusr  c 
ii»TBford,UU  Fellow  (rfStJohi 
Oiford. 

Having  reoentlj  nudsrtaksn  Qi 
duty  at  the  pariah  church  of  PUb 
Bhini,he  waa  abont  to  proeeda  In 
from  that  plicn  to  OunabDnm^ 
orer-aniiety  to  catch  tho  traia/h 
hiinaelf  that  npon  taking  hi*  aakt 
riage  be  appeared  complMslT  axl 
in  a  few  minute',  giving  ■  deap-i 
hia  head  fell  on  hia  braaat,  aad  t] 
life  ded ;  the  lelaitlew  hai^  of  i 
him,  and  he  was  a  eocpM  I  The  ai 
memoir  waa  the  iod  of  the  R 
6ynlon^  B.D.,  of  Hacka^,  Bad 


under  the  giddDiioo  of  the  late  Sir  Ouorgs  tnjn,  Durham.  &C.,  to  WMM  Mt 

Naylor,  Usrtor-King-at  Arms.  The  pedierce  f—  thX^j  owing  the  •ractioa  ol 

ou  which  tho  claim  was  founded  waa  there  parish  church  of  Hackaejr ;  >lao  t 

eiamhiod  and  aiitlionticatcd.     The  iKititiou  "  Letlan  of  CnuoUtion  nd  Ad 

then  went  to  the  liouao  of  Ij>rdii,  where  Father  to  hia  IMnghtar/'aad  whii 

la  diti^icntly  iuvcstigatod,  and  aiith  edition.  (S«a,  Gitalritaa*T,  ^ 

'  scouta   tlirough   ao  many  Uarch,  leiO.) 

proved  and  admitted,  lint  In  early  lite  ba  Boooananled  I 

r  by  Lord  l.j-ndiiiirst  that  Spain  and  Fortnal,  aa  ClkBplaia 

luu  oaniny  nn<i  full  n   into  nbovnnce,  and  command  of  ibe  late  &x  John 

this  tciminaled  in  IS-'iS,  iu  fuvnur  uf  Henry  present  at  [he  battla  of  Cornna 

Wilaon,  the  preaenl  Buron.    Tho  KuyvsU  on  tb«  bUewinf  ■~"~'-f ,  i«  At 
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ing  light,  (and  not  by  torch-light,  as  has  been 
80  beautifully  stated  by  a  poetic  licence,)  read 
the  fane. al  service  over  the  remains  of  his 
brave  and  lamented  commander ;  after 
wliich  he  remained  for  some  length  of  tirae 
under  the  command  of  the  late  "Duke" — to 
whom,  although  rather  taller  and  more  ro- 
bu.'^t,  he  certainly  bore  a  handsttm"  resem- 
blance. On  his  return  from  the  Peninsula 
he  married,  and  became  Curate  of  St.  Ann's, 
Hoi  born.  He  was  afterwards  presented  with 
the  Vicarage  of  St.  Martin,  Hereford,  where 
in  1845  he  evinced  great  zeal  for  th.- Church 
of  England  in  obtaining  sufficient  funds  (in- 
cluding the  munificent  gift  of  one  tkousund 
pou/uis  fiom  her  present  Mop'niti)  to  rebuild 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Martin,  after  a 
lap.se  of  two  centuries,  ^the  old  edifice  having 
been  destroyed  in  the  civil  wars  of  1645). 

The  Rev.    Doct  r  was    noticed    and   re- 
spected by  her  present  Majesty,  also  by  the 
late  Diiko  of  Wellington,  Lord  Hardinge,  and 
many  of  the  aristocracy ;  he  was  Chaplain  to 
the  late  Dukes  of  Kent  and  Cambridge,  as 
also   to  her   Majesty's  forces,   and   in  that 
capacity  he  last  year  did  duty  at  Chelsea,  and 
also  preached  to  the  troops  at  Aldershott.  A 
sermon    entitled  "Advire  to    the    British 
Army"  was  so  highly  estimated,  that  it  was 
published  under  tlie  patronage  of  the  late 
Commander-in-chief.    For  some  time  jwwt  his 
mind  had  appeared  entirely  enzro  sed  by  the 
rc>alization  of  hopes  and  promises  held  out  to 
him  for  his  acc^'ssion  either  to  a  deanery  or  a 
stall,    or  some  such   promotion;   indeed,  he 
ent«rtai«»ed  some  hopes  of  a  bishopric  from 
the  Duke ;  but  as  years  increased,  friends 
grew  less  warm  in  his  belialf,  and  younger 
men  obtained  a  preference.     He  was  a  fine 
specimen   of  the  defunct  school  of  the  old 
moderate   "orthodox"   Oxford-party,  — kind- 
be^rted  and   liberal  in  his   ideas,  a  warm 
friend,   and    no    caviller  or    dispuler.     In 
reading  the  services   of   the  Church,   (un- 
fortunately too  little  studied  at  our  Universi- 
ties now,)  he  took  great  delight  in  doing  it  well. 
He  had  been  a  widower  for  several  years, 
but  has  left  a  family. — "  iJe  mortuis  nil  nisi 


CLERGY  DECEASED. 

ifarch  14.  At  St.  I.oonard'«-on-Sca,  the  Rev. 
Ilcnru  Prit chard ^  B.I).,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi 
CoUcffc,  Oxford,  and  formerly  lucuuibent  of 
Sbf<n,  Stafford«»hire. 

March  IG.  At  Kt(»n  College,  aged  78,  the  Rev. 
G.  Ih'thell,  Fellow  of  p:ton  College,  and  Rector 
of  Worples<ion  {1H33),  Surrey. 

March  18.    .\t  Dalburv  Itcctory,  ajred  75,  the 

lov.  Charles  Erefi/n  G.' Cotton,  of  Etwall-hall, 

)orbvshiro,  Rector  of  Dulbury  (1818),  and  Trus- 

ev  :i«l8),  Derbyshire. 

'Jfarrh  19.     At  the  Presbytery,  North  Shields, 

r      icrcd  87,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gilloxc,  of  Saint  Culh- 

'     bcrfs,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  deeply  lamented 

'.     by  the  flock  over  which  he  had  presided  for 

'      thirty-six  ycar«. 

■         March  19.  At  the  Wesleyan  Collef^,  Lansdown, 
Bath,  ajfi'd  09,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Cusworth^  Go- 
J     venior  of  the  College. 

March    2.3.      At    Mrs.  Birtill's,    Kingj»down- 

'.     parade,  Bristol,  aged  47,  the  Rev.  John  James 

Montgomery y  (nephew  of  the  late  Jamet  Mont- 


gomery, of  Sheffield,)  late  Moravian  Minister  of 
Baltousborough,  Somerset. 

At  Brussels,  agr-d  39,  the  Rev.  Henry  Worth- 
am ,  B.A.  1842,  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  of 
Upper  Brunswick-place,  Bristol. 

March  i;4.  At  Glanville-W.»otton,  aged  47,  the 
Rev.  E  Robert Sy  Rector.  The  di  ceased  had  only 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  parish  church 
wi  hin  the  last  few  weeks,  during  which  time 
he  had  already  endeared  himself  to  his  parish- 
ioners. 

Suddenly,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  son  at  Staun- 
ton Harold.  Leicestershire,  aged  56,  the  Rev. 
John  Letts,  B.A.  1835,  M.A.  1838,  Sidney  Sussex 
College,  Cambridge,  Rector  of  St.  Olave,  Ilart- 
street  (1838),  London. 

March  26.  At  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
where  he  was  taken  in  conseq^uence  of  a  serious 
accident  which  happened  to  him  on  the  previo  ts 
Tu  sday,  aged  68,  the  Rev.  John  Blncky  Re  tor 
of  Walso^en,  Norfolk.  The  f>»llowing  are  the 
distressing  particulars  of  the  Rev.  John  Bluck's 
death.  On  the  momi  ig  of  the  24th  ult.,  accom- 
paniv'd  by  his  daughter,  he  was  crossing  the  road 
near  the  corner  of  Liquorpond-str^et,  and  was 
about  to  step  on  the  kerb,  when  his  feet  slipped, 
and  he  fell  against  the  step  of  an  omnibus.  He 
was  carried  t  •  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  where 
it  was  found  that  he  had  received  a  sevt  re  wound 
on  the  upper  lip,  fracture  of  the  lower  jaw-bone, 
two  of  ttie  front  teeth  being  kuocked  back,  and  a 
bruise  on  the  back  of  the  he  id.  He  remained 
conscious  until  about  the  middle  of  Thursday, 
when  his  mind  began  to  wander,  and  he  gradu- 
ally sank. 

M,rch  28.  At  Malta,  aged  30,  the  Rev.  James 
Churchill  Cook,  B.A.  1849,  M.A.  1851,  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford,  of  Brigtiton. 

March  29.  At  Hack  ford-hall,  Norfolk,  aged 
80,  the  Ven.  John  Bedingfie.ld  Colly er,  B  A.  1798, 
M.A.  1808,  Chire  College,  Cambridge,  Archdeacon 
of  Norwich  (1841),  and  Vicar  of  Wroxham  to. 
Sallhouse  (1801),  in  the  same  countv. 

March  31.  A.:ed  47,  the  Rev.  W.  ^Elliott,  M.A., 
of  Great  Corain-st.,  Brunswick-  q.,  London. 

At  the  Rect-.ry.  aged  74,  tne  Rev.  Philip  Serls, 
B.A.  1803,  M.A.  1807,  B.D.  1816,  Rector  of  Od- 
dington  (1818),  Oxfordshire,  late  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Ojiford. 

April  2.    At  Edinburgh,  aged  60,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Steven,  minister  of  Trmity  College  parish.     A 
native  of  Peebles,  he  was  brought  up  and  t-du- 
cated  in  Edinburgh,  having  attendi  d  the  High 
School,  and  studied  at  the  University  of  that  city. 
In  1826  he  was  appoinied  assistant  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Anderson,  in  the  Scotch  Church,  Rotterdam, 
and  on  the  death  of  his  colleague  wan  unani- 
mously elected  his  successor.    In  this  charge  he 
remained  till  1839,  when  he  was  chosen  to  be 
Hou<«e  Governor  of  Heriot*8  Hospital,  in  which 
postion,  by  his  fldelitv  in  discharging  its  import- 
ant duties,  and  by  his  paternal  affability  and 
kindness  to  the  boys  of  the  institution,  he  gained 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  Governors  and 
of  every  one  connected  with  the  HospitaL    In 
1843  he  was  presented  by  the  Town  Council  to 
Trinity  CoUege  parish,  in  that  city,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  continued  till  his  death,  beloved  by 
his  people  and  respected  by  the  public.    Dr.  Ste- 
ven was.  even  at  an  earlv  age,  distinguished  for 
literary  and  ecclesiastical  research ;  and  of  his 
eminence  in  this  dep.irtment  a  mere  enumeration 
of  his  published  works  affords  sufflci<'nt  evidence. 
He  is  the  author  of  **  The  Historv  of  the  Scottish 
Church  in  Rotterdam,"  8vo. ;  of  a  •*  View  of  the 
Dutch  Ecclesia-tical  Establishment,'*  8vo. ;  of  a 
•*  Memoir  of  George  Heric-t,"  12mo. ;  and  of  the 
"History  of  the  High  School  of  Edlnhargh," 
12mo., -works  of  great  ability,  which  wi>l  not 
allow  his  name  to  die.    Dr.  Steven's  charact  r, 
in  a  private  and  personal  rapacity,  did  honour  to 
his  position  as  a  clergyman  and  an  aut>>or.    He 
was  married  to  Miss  Gibson,  of  Rotterdam,  and 
leaves  behind  him  three  daughters  and  two  sous. 
JLprUi.    At  KiUe7fall7,  Ireland,  (aoddentaUjr 
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?>i«oned,)  the  Rer.  James  Alexander^  LL.D., 
riniy  College,  Dublin,   Recior  of  Tcssauran, 
dio.  Moath. 

April  3.  At  the  Ref  tory,  Granmerc,  aged  66, 
the  Rev.  sir  Richard  FUmwg,  Bart.,  M.A.  (18231, 
Trinity  Hall,  CambriaKe,  Rector  of  Wintlermere 
(1823),  and  Gr.ismere  (1822),  Westmoreland. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Cola' on  Italeigh,  Devon,  aged 
39,  tue  Rev.  Noel  Loire^  y  )ang  *st  son  of  the  Very 
Rev.  Thomas  Hill  Ix)we,  Dean  of  Exeter. 

At  West  Rudham,  aged  80,  the  Rev.  Thomeu 
Martin. 

April  4.  At  South  Shore,  aged  69,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Bryer^  B.A.  (1834>,  St.  John's  Colleue, 
Cambridge,  formerly  Incumbent  of  St.  Paul's, 
Great  Marton. 

A  Clifton,  affed  55,  the  Rev.  William  Robert 
Neirbolt,  B.A.  1824  M  A.  1826,  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  Vicar  of  Somcrton  (1833),  Somersc'. 

April  6.  At  Kiilo wen-cottage,  in  the  county 
of  Wexfoi  d,  aged  28,  the  Rev.  Charles  Walker, 
B.A.,  second  ton  of  Paul  Walker,  e  q. 

April  9.  At  Stunpit,  Christchurch,  Hants, 
aged  78,  the  Rev.  John  Tnns^  B.A.  1800,  M.A. 
1804,  University  College,  Oxford,  late  Vicar  of 
Tonge,  Kent. 

April  10.  At  Tunbridgc  Wells  a?ed  64,  the 
Rev.  Hefiry  Bishop,  B.A.  1814,  M.A.  1816,  Oriel 
College,  Oxford. 

April  11.  Aurod  79,  the  Rev.  Charles  HairkinSf 
LL.B.  (1805)  Trinity  Hall,  Canibridge,  Vicar  of 
Stillingfleet  (1838),  and  Canon  of  York  (1830]. 

Apnl  12.  At  Stanwix,  near  Carlisle,  agcu  33, 
the  RcT  Robert  Ilenvinide,  son  of  the  late  Robt. 
Ueavi^ide,  esq.,  o  West  Rainton,  Durham. 

April  16.  At  Brighton,  aged  85,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Samuel  Holland,  Pn*centor  and  Prebendary  of 
Chichester,  Rector  of  Beaudescrt,  Warwickshire. 

DEATHS. 

ASSAKGED  IN  CUBONOLOGICAL  OBDEB. 

June  — .  In  Australia,  aged  18.  John  Nathaniel 
Wells,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Tighe  Wells, 
of  Torrington-sq. 

Supposed  to  be  lost  in  the  schooner  "  Wyvem," 
(which  left  Nelson,  New  Zealand,  on  the  Ist  of 
July,  1856,  for  Syiiney,  N.S.W.,  and  has  never 
since  been  hoard  of,)  aged  32,  Julius,  eldest  sur- 
viving son  of  the  late  George  Fordbam,  esq.,  of 
Odsey-house,  Cambi  idgeshire. 

Sept.  14.  At  Muckleford,  Victoria,  by  acci- 
dentally falling  down  a  quartz  mine,  George 
King  Thornhill,  esq. ,  son  of  the  late  Col.  Thorn- 
hill,  13th  F<K)t 

Nov.  6.  At  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  fh)m  an 
accident,  Robert,  youngest  son  of  the  late  David 
Gillingham,  esq.,  of  Godshill-park,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Nor.  8.  At  Creswick-creek,  near  Melbourne, 
Australia,  aged  25.  H(>nry,  S'  cond  son  of  Thomas 
Cosham,  esq.,  of  Hurstmonceaux,  Sussex. 

Nor.  10.  At  Prahran,  near  Melbourne,  Vic- 
toria, aged  40,  Henry  Dean  Grady  Russell,  esq., 
architect. 

A'or.  24.  At  Wallerowang,  Hartley,  New  South 
Wales,  aged  71.  James  Walker,  esq.,*  M.L.C.,  for- 
merly of  the  Royal  Marine  Artillery. 

Dec.  2.  At  Blackwater,  Ge«'rgetown,  C^pc  of 
Good  Hope,  aged  57,  Major  Henry  Douglas  War- 
den, of  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles,  and  late  British 
Resident  of  th*-  Oracgc  River  Sove  eigntv. 

Dec.  20.  Near  Lyttelton,  New  Zealand,  aged 
23,  Mr.  John  Ingram  Shrimpton,  "one  of  the 
earliest  colonists  of  Canteibury,  and  ilie  man 
who,  with  a  few  energetic  assistants,  published 
the  first  number  of  the  •  Lyttelton  Times,'  in  the 
open  air,  on  an  unenclosed  spot  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  a  very  few  days  after  his  arrival," 
about  six  years  ago.  The  deceased  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Mr.  Ingtam  Shiimptnn,  formerly  an  emi- 
nent printer  ..t  Oxford,  and,  according  to  the 
account  extracted  irom  the  •*  Lyttelton  Times," 
met  his  death  in  the  following  lamentable 
moaner  :— 
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"  Mr.  Shrimpton  and  bin  younger  tooCli 
Walter  Shrimpton,  sons  of  Mr.  IngrMD  i 
ton  of  this  town,  in  the  ei^oyment  of  • 
holiday,  were  duck-shooting  near  the  rlv 
ley.  It  happened  that  the  elder  brother 
short  distance  in  advance,  and  seeing  a 
able  opportunity  for  a  shut,  tnmed  roii 
called  to  the  other  to  come  on.  Mr. 
Shrimpton,  cocking  his  gnn,  and  at  tk 
time  makinir  a  hasty  step  -forward,  slip 
tripped,  and  fell;  the  gun  went  off,  t 
contents  lodgred  in  his  brother's  heart.  4 
ing  what  had  occurred,  Mr.  Walter  Sk 
immediately  hurried  to  Miller's  house 
commodation,  at  the  Salt-water  Creek,  m 
help,  and  sent  a  messergvr  for  mediea] 
ance.  0>i  arrival  at  the  8<-ene  of  the  a 
it  was  found  that  death  had  actually  oi 
and  the  b.)dy  was  removed  to  Miller*i 
where  an  inquest  was  held  on  Monday 
the  coroner,  W.  Donald,  esq.,  and  a  tc 
*  Accidental  Death*  returned." 

Jan.  —.  In  Van  Diemen's  Land,  a 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Stro 
eldest  dau  of  the  late  Rev.  George  ^ 
Painswick,  Gloucestershire. 

Jan.  12.  At  the  Mauritius,  aged  31 
Edmund  Henry  Ren6  Flint,  R.A.,  yonn 
of  the  late  S;r  C.  W.  Flint. 

Jan.  14.  At  Boston,  Texas  a«ed  4 
Freeman,  M.D.,  formerly  of  Framlingha; 

Jan.  17.  At  Brisbane,  Moreton  Bay,  "^ 
second  son  of  John  Key,  esq.,  of  Che 
Belgrave-sq. 

Jan.  21.  At  Lagoft,  aged  27,  Comm.  St 
Rathboumc,  of  H.M.S.  •*  Bloodhoand." 

Jan.  31.     At   Melbourne,  aged  21, 
Challineor,  eldest  son  of  the  Rer.  Wm. 
Sims,  M.A.,  of  Lee,  Kent. 

Feb.  4.  At  Lueknow,  East  Indieo.  a 
Robert  Hawkins  Pitt,  Lieut.  Ro^al  Ben 
tillery,  second  son  of  the  late  William  1 
Pitt,  esq.,  of  Cheltenham. 

At  Veilore,  Major  Hiilvor  Yonng  Pope, 
Native  Infantry,  formerly  of  Exeter. 

At  South  Australia,  of  colonial  ferrr,  i 
Thomas  Bagnall,  son  of  the  late  I'hcwiaB  ] 
of  West  well-house,  Ozon. 

Feb.  7.    At  the  Rice  Lake,  Cobarcb, 
Wes* .  Francis  John  St.  Quintin,  eeq.,laii 
Major  85th  Light  Infkntry,  youngest  sol 
late  Wm.  Thos.  St.  Quintin,  esq.,  of  Scai 
hall,  Yorkshire. 

Fib.  8.  Killed  in  a  caralry  charge 
Acting  Brigade  Major  of  Cavaliy,  at  ih 
of  Khoos-ab,  in  Persia,  Augustus  Chaa. 
land,  Lieut.  2nd  Regiment  Bombay  Ei 
Likht  Infantry. 

Feb.  13.  At  Allyghur,  Graham  Laco 
M.D.,  Surgeon  9th  N.I.,  fifth  sod  of  ( 
John  Mortlock  Lacon,  esq.,  of  Great  Yan 

In  Boston,  U.S.,  Caroline,  wife  of  Il< 
Ward,  esq.,  late  of  the  firm  of  Frc«lcTk 
and  Co.,  >  alporoiso.  Chili. 

Feb.  20.  At  his  house  In  the  Palaia 
Pari<«,  while  sleeping  in  his  easy  chair, 
plexv,  aged  58,  In.  Chevet,  the  tunon  ir 
eatables.  He  was  the  vounmt  of  five  s 
by  the  founder  of  the  shop  m  the  Palaii 
and  he  was  moreover  the  moat  celcbndM 
dynasty.  In  the  year  1855  he  reidised  mc 
£6,000  bv  his  buffiet  at  the  National  £x| 
As  to  his  miraculous  dinners  and  his  < 
triumphs,  which  he  alone  knew  how  to 
and  to  organixe,  they  are  of  gsstroiioml 
toriety,  and  it  belongs  alone  to  the  Jom 
Gourmands  to  transmit  them  to  posteritj 
the  glorious  rival  of  Cheret,  met  a  simlLi 
some  years  since,  after  dinner,  in  his  < 
house  at  Montmorency. 

Frh.  22.  In  Manor-pL,  Portaca,  aged  71 
All  worth  Clarke,  esq.,  IViymaster  B.lf. 

Fefi.  23.  At  Nevis,  West  Indies,  wlictv 
resided  for  55  yeans  aged  77,  Walter  Lewii 
esq.,  a  native  of  Bungay, 
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Feb.  26.  At  Calcutta,  aged  31,  Edward  William 
Pincke,  eldest  gon  of  Lieut.-Col.  Klngsley,  of 
Peckham. 

Feb.  28.  At  Ilill-house,  West  Bromwich,  aged 
71,  Capt  James  Katon,  R.N.  lie  was  one  of  the 
few  surviving  officers  who  had  shared  in  the 
jjrloriotis  victory  of  Trafalgrar,  when  his  vessel, 
the  "  Temeraire,"  Capt.  Harvey,  was  the  second 
ship  of  the  weather-line  which  was  led  by  the 
immortal  Nelson  in  the  "Victory." 

At  Thebes,  a^ired  25,  John  Kinc'aid  I^nnox,  late 
Capt.  r2tli  lloyal  Lancers,  only  son  of  J.  L,  K. 
Lennox,  esq.,  of  Woodhead,  Lennox-castle,  Stir- 
linprshire. 

March  3.  Of  paralysis,  aged  71,  Susanna,  wife 
of  Thomas  Stanborough,  esq.,  late  of  PipwcU- 
hall,  Northamptonshire. 

At  Iloraceville,  Upper  Canada,  aged  74,  the 
Hon.  Ilumnett  K.  Pinhey. 

March  4.  .\t  the  residence  of  her  son.  Upper 
Bedioni-nl.,  Russeli-sq.,  aged  86,  Mrs  Mary  Mair, 
widow  of  John  Mair,  esq. 

At  Hargrove,  Kent,  aged  45,  Francis  H.  Brock- 
man,  esq. 

At  Court  Barton,  Newton  Cyres,  csged  69,  So- 
phia, relict  of  John  Lane,  esq.,  of  Woolsgr.ive, 
Sandford. 

At  Clifton-road,  Brighton,  Sussex,  aged  65, 
Will.  M'lntyre,  escj.,  M.D.,  late  of  Harley-st., 
Cuvendish-sq. 

At  the  Priory,  Bradford,  Wilts,  aged  29,  Char- 
lotte, second  diiu.  ot  the  Rev.  Edw.  T.  Richards, 
Rector  of  Farlington,  Hants. 

At  his  residence,  West-hiU,  Dartford,  Captain 
Wilhelm  Speer,  late  of  her  Majesty's  "Ist  Light 
Infantry. 

March  7.  Bernard  Conway,  esq.,  surgeon, 
High-fit.,  Leicester. 

At  Norton-ter.,  Longsight,  Manchester,  aged 
58,  George  Bradley,  esq. 

At  Shackerley-hall,  near  Albrighton,  Salop, 
aged  76,  George  Jones,  esq. 

At  I>awn-^•illa,  Clapham-rise,  Elizabeth,  wife 
of  Major  Wootl,  .**taff-()fflcer  of  Pensioners. 

At  M(mitieth  Free  Church  Manse,  Mary  Ca- 
tharine, relict  of  Capt.  John  Ross  of  the  1st 
Royals. 

.U  Edinburgh,  aged  80,  Mrs.  Margaret  Cuning- 
ham  Bruce,  relict  of  Thomas  Bruce,  esq.,  of 
Graniremuir. 

March  8.  At  Warwick-st.,  Regent-st.,  aged  81, 
Ann,  relict  of  John  Daniel,  esq.,  of  Norton, 
near  Doncaster. 

At  Burton-crescent,  aged  35,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  >amucl  (iarratt. 

At  Poasenhall,  aged  98,  Hannah,  widow  of 
Jonas  Mills  ;  she  was  for  upwards  of  fifty  years 
the  sch<  olmistress  of  the  parish,  and  where  she 
resided  all  her  life. 

Of  apoplexy,  Robert  Rundell  Guinness,  esq., 
of  Dublin.  'J'he  decejised  wan  connected  with 
several  public  companies,  and  was  extensively 
engaged  as  a  land  agent. 

March  9.  At  Springfield,  Bermuda,  aged  69, 
Ambrose  Gosling,  esq  ,  last  survi>'ing  son  of  the 
late  William  Gosling,  esq. 

March  10.  In  Duke-st.,  St.  James*,  aged  49, 
George  Sullivan  Greenway,  esq.,  late  Riesident 
Criminal  Judge  at  Tritchiriopolv. 

At  Woolinanhill,  Aberdeen,  James  Tough.  He 
commenced  service  in  the  Duke  of  York's  Fen- 
ciblrs  :  was  in  the  Rebellion  in  Ireland  in  1798 ; 
volunteered  into  the  79th  Highlanders;  went 
with  that  regimj'nt  to  Egypt  in  1801 ;  was  pre- 
sent at  the  death  of  General  Abercrombie ;  was 
invalided  on  the  return  of  the  army  into  England 
into  the  ninth  Veteran  Battalion ;  and  was  dis- 
charged from  that  regiment  about  1816;  thus 
being  forty  years  on  the  pension  list. 

.\t  Tang-liall,  near  York,  aged  73,  James  Bar- 
ber, esq..  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  city  of 
York.  Mr.  Barber  served  the  of&ce  of  SheruTin 
1826 ;  in  1833  he  ably  filled  the  office  of  Lord 
Mayor ;  and  in  1841  he  was  again  unanimoofly 
elected,  but  paid  the  fine  to  be  exciued  serving 
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the  office.  The  deceased  was  formerly  a  very  ex- 
tensive coach-proprietor,  between  London  and 
Edinbro' ;  and  for  many  years  he  has  been  the 
senior  partner  In  the  firm  of  Barber  and  Co., 
wholesale  jewellers  and  silversmiths,  in  this  city. 
Few  men  enjoyed  a  larger  share  of  confidence 
and  i>ersonal  esteem. 

At  Park-place,  Peckham,  Mary  Grafton-Grat- 
tan,  relict  of  the  late  Edward  Grafton-Grattan, 
esq.,  formerly  of  Elasthampstead,  Berkshire- 

At  his  residence,  the  Belvidere,  Malvern,  Wells, 
Major  J.  Norria  Warrington,  late  Madras  Fusi- 
liers. 

March  12.  At  PurbrooV,  Hampshire,  Louisa, 
relict  of  the  Rev.  Henry  FJliott  Graham,  late 
Rector  of  Ludgvan,  Cornwall,  and  third  dau.  of 
B.  Davenport,  esq.,  Northend,  Fulham. 

At  Hamilton,  Canada  West,  aged  31,  John 
Charles  Henderson,  second  son  of  John  Robert 
Henderson,  of  Walkem,  near  Buntingford,  Hert- 
fordshire. 

At  Torquay,  of  malignant  sore  throat,  aged  11, 
Florence  Eleanor,  dau«  of  Colonel  Lethbridge, 
H.E.I.C.S. 

At  his  daughter's,  the  Shade,  near  Hinckley, 
Leicestersh.,  agred  78,  Eagle  WiUett,  esq.,  late  of 
Norwich. 

At  Fowey,  aged  62,  James  Henry  Meredith, 
esq.,  son  of  the  late  Gen.  Meredith,  of  the  Ply- 
mouth Division  of  Royal  Marines. 

March  13.  Suddenly,  at  Waterlooppl.,  Brighton. 
Anna,  third  dau.  of  'the  late  Rev.  Stileman  Bo- 
stock,  Vicar  of  East  Grinstead. 

At  Little  Laver,  Essex,  aged  67,  Christian  Paul 
Meyer,  esq. 

At  Rossferry4iouiie,  Fermanagh,  Jane  Mar- 
garet, wife  of  G.  Gartside  Tipping,  esq.,  eldest 
dau.  of  Robert  Fowler,  esq.,  of  Rahinston,  co. 
Meath. 

At  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  D.  0.  Cas- 
savetli,  esq.,  Page-green,  Tottenham,  aged  73, 
Mar}',  widow  of  the  late  Constantine  lonides, 
esq.,  of  Constantinople  and  Athens. 

At  Montpelier-st.,  Brompton,  Jane,  voungest 
dau.  of  the  late  Ezra  Eage*,  esq.,  of  Amp.hill, 
Bedfordshire. 

At  Wistaston,  Cheshire,  aged  77,  Betsy,  reliol 
of  Eidward  Delves  Broughton,  one  of  the  younger 
sons  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Broughton.  Bart. 

At  Islington,  aged  79,  Mary  Ann  Spinks,  widow 
of  the  late  John  Spinks,  esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
London. 

March  14.  At  Broadwath^  Cumberland,  aged 
37,  Peter  Sydenham  Dixon,  esq. 

At  St.  He.ler,  Jersey,  aged  28,  William  Henry, 
only  surviving  son  of  Ralph  Walters,  esq.,  of 
Sussex-gardens,  Xjondon,  and  Kevcastle-apon- 
Tyne. 

At  Pimpeme,  aged  40,  Emily  Matilda,  wife  of 
J.  Matthews,  eso^  the  Manor-houac,  Pimpeme, 
March  15.  At  Uemprigga-hoose,  oo.  Caithness, 
aged  89,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Dufftis.  Her 
ladTship  was  Janet,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  George 
Mackay,  esq.,  of  Bighoose,  N.B.,  and  was  married 
in  1785  to  Benjamin,  fifth  Lord  Duffus,  in  the 
Scottish  Peerage,  by  whom  she  had  issue  the 
present  peer  and  another  son,  and  also  two 
daughters.  The  Barony  of  Dufftis,  which  was 
forfeited  in  the  Scottish  rebellion  of  1715  by  the 
third  lord,  was  restored  by  Act  of  Parliament  in 
1826.  It  IS  stated,  that  the  present  owner  of  the 
title  will  not  assume  the  coronet,  but  prefers  to 
adopt  the  name,  style,  and  title,  of  a  baronet  of 
Scotland,  as  Sir  George  Sutherland  Dunbar. 

At  Pembury-viUas,  Lower  Clapton,  and  for- 
merly of  NewcaAtle-upon«Tyne.  aged  85,  Mary, 
relict  of  the  late  Richard  Davies,  esq. 

Aged  55,  Julia  Josephine,  wife  of  James  Moa- 
pratt,  esq.,  of  Seafnrth-hall,  near  Liverpool. 

At  Camelford-honse,  Camelford,  ageq  85,  Jas* 
Robson,  esq. 

At  R'^igate,  Margaret,  wife  of  John  Faulkner 
Mathews. 

At  North  Brixton,  aged  29,  Ralph  Horace,  only 
rorriving  son  of  the  Ute  Ralph  Byne,  eMj,,  ana 
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IH'andson  of  the  late  Bev.  Henry  Byne,  formerly 
Rector  of  Carnhalton,  Surrey. 

At  her  son'H  rcndcnie,  St.  Bartholomew**  IIon- 
pitiil,  a^ed  72,  Mary,  vile  ol  Peier  John  Martin, 
esq  ,  of  Pulb.>rouKh,  Summ-x. 

At  PariH,  Sarah,  witV  of  Dr.  W.  Travcrs  Cox, 
lately  <»t"  Slanhoiw-place  and  Fulhani. 

March  16.  Ai  Ka.Ht bourne,  Sarah  Mean*,  wife 
of  Henry  Goddard,  eq.,  M.D.,  of  Norfolk-sq., 
BriKhton,  and  Eistboume,  Sussex. 

At  the  residence  of  hi-*  son,  No.  53,  Upi)cr  Char- 
l()tte-st.,  Htzroy-sq.,  at  an  advanced  ajce,  Mr. 
Mus  H  Uusscll. 

At  Liiticheau.  Strasne,  Dresden,  Wm.  Radnor. 
e«q.,  surgeon,  late  ol  Surrty-st.,  Strand,  and 
II  rnc  Bay. 

At  Layer  Breton,  aped  96,  Margant,  relict  of 
the  Rev.  J.  L.  P.  P.  Garnont*,  M.A.,  laic  of  Wi- 
venhoe,  Essex. 

At  Oxford-terrace,  lA)ndon,  apred  80,  Margaret, 
only  s.  rvi>ing  dau.  ot  ttielate  James  Cotton,  chj., 
of  White  Knd,  Bucks. 

Lieut.  Dunbar  (^uin-an,  5th  Royal  Lancashire 
Militii.    R.I. P. 

At  Allen-UKljjc,  H<mnslow,  aged  89,  Mary 
Frances,  widow  of  the  Uev.  John  Neville  Free- 
man. Vi  ar  of  Hayes,  Middl-  sex. 

On  the  passage  home  from  Indi.i,  in  the  sliip 
'•  Barham,*'  Lieut.  Charles  James  Phillipp",  first 
Battalion  Sixiieth  Riflis,  younge)>t  stm  of  the  late 
Thos.  John  Phillipps,  t  hq.,  of  I^indue.  Cornwiill. 
March  17.  At  Pari-*,  aged  74,  Sir  John  Ken- 
ward  Shaw,  Bart.,  laic  Col.  of  the  West  Kent 
Militia,  and  of  Ken  ward,  in  the  count  v  of  Kent. 

In  Westboume-ter.,  Sir  G.  W.  Anuerson,  Go- 
vernor of  the  Mauritius  in  18-19  and  IB.'H),  and 
Governor  of  Ceylon  ii  the  latter  year.  He  was 
bom  in  I<ondon  iu  1791,  his  father  being  a  Ix)n- 
dun  merchant. 

At  her  resilience,  Montpelier-crcsccnt,  Brighton, 
aged  78,  Sarah,  relict  of  Juhn  Wm.  Buckle,  es^. 

At  Stanground  Vicarage.  Hunts,  Anne,  n  hct 
of  the  lU'V.  Uobeit  Towi  rsonCoiy,  I)  D.,  fomurly 
Muster  of  Emanuel  Co.Icjr**,  Cambrid^'e. 

At  the  house  of  her  hon-iii-liw.  Count  "XVen- 
pierski.  Cavendish -cit'-cmt,  B.ith.  Charlotte 
Nixon,  widow  of  (ie«  rpe  .\rundpl  Nixon,  esq.. 
Blown**'  orne,  county  Kilkenny,  Ire  and. 

At  Beaufort-villas,  Pittville,  Cheltenham,  aged 
63,  Anthony  Temple  .^^mith,  esq.,  late  of  West- 
prove  Edgbaston. 

March  18.    At  Park-lodge,  Chelsea,  agwl  32, 

Henry  Graham  Ileigham,  eldest  sun  of  the  late 

Thomas  Geo.  Ileigham,  of  Onslow-pl.,  Brompton. 

At  Patrick  Mannc,  aged  22,  James,  eldest    on 

of  the  Rev.  John  Caloer. 

At  Stfmesftcld.  Argyllshire,  aged  68,  John 
Campbell,  q\m\..  o  Ston  stielti. 

At  Edinburgh,  aged  70.  Edwin  a,  relict  of  Thos. 
Miller,  esq.,  of  (ilrn  tH>,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Sir 
Alexander  I^enrose  Gonlon  C*unmiing,  Bart.,  of 
Aliyre,  and  Gordonstown. 

At  his  reHidenee,  Obome-ter.,  Clnpham-rd., 
agc<l  49,  Adam  Letfler,  the  celebrated  and  i)opular 
vtcahst. 

-At   I'ffculme,  Devon,  aged  69,  Sarah,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Charles  Willi.iniH,  Independ-  nl  minister. 
At  Dean-lodge,  Bedfordshire,  aged  69,  Richard 
Verity,  esq.,  M.D. 

At  Ediniiurgh,  John  Moore,  esq.,  accountant, 
Ro<  al  l.ank  of  Scotland. 

At  Whitchil.-villa,  Lusswade,  James  Renton, 
esq. 

Jlnrch  19.  At  E<linburgh,  after  a  long  illness, 
which  had  for  some  time  imralysed  his  limbs, 
William  Henry  Playl.  ir,  esq.,  architect,  who, 
more  than  any  other,  has  filled  the  Scottish  ca- 
pital with  monuments  of  his  genius.  Mr.  Pl.iytair 
wan  born  in  Londcm,  in  July,  1789.  His  father 
was  an  ai-chit«-ct  of  note  m  his  day.  ul' hough  his 
reputation  has  long  bi  en  obscurcii  by  thi  brighter 
eminence  of  his  Mm  :  and  his  uncle  was  the  cele- 
brated mathematician  and  natural  philotupher. 
Professor  John  Playfair.  Ue  had  the  advuntagc 
of  being  educated  under  the  roof  of  the  latter,  at 


a  time  when  Lord  John  Rufaell  wm  not 
pupil  uf  mark  whom  it  sheltered.    At 
quent  period  he  accompanied  hia  uncle 
continental  tour  which  occupied  the  clcri 
of  the  geologist's  life. 

At  GosHeld,  Essex,  aged  85,  John  Sn 
late  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's. 

Age<l  87,  Mary,  relict  of  the  Rer.  Rich; 
eoe  Car  es,  Mcar  of  Aston  Cantlow,  and 
Warwickshire. 

At  sea,  on  board  the  •team-ship  **  Al 
his  return  voyage  from  India,  Jam<B 
esq.,  of  Fairy-halU  Nottingham,  and  Lei 

St. 

At  Oxford,  Uenry  Allan  Maaon,  of  1 
Hall,  second  son  of  Nathaniel  ataaon, 
Richmond. 

March  20.  Suddenly,  at  Ilerbort-at., 
aged  64,  James  Sprent,  esq  ,  K.N. 

John  Johnson,  cm}.,  of  Vcmon-TiPa,  ne 
Isle  of  Wight. 

At  South  Shields,  aged  56.  Elizabeth,  ^ 
R.  W.  Potts,  esq.,  Ilolborn-house. 

In  Paris,  lieut.-Col.  Bolton,  late  of 
Dragoon  Guanls. 

At  Dublin.  Jane,  wife  of  Thomas  Benn 
J.  P.,  of  the  Ruck-house,  co.  Londondei 
land. 

At  Clifton,  age<l  17,  Froncra  AdcUdd 
dau.  of  the  R*  v.  E.  C.  Streeien. 

Barbara  Mary  Anne,  widow  of  John 
Cramer,  esq.,  of  Rathm-  re,  co.  Cork,  un< 
thi^  late  Rev.  Dr.  Thonuis,  of  Everton, 
County,  Ireland. 

At  Ileston-hall.  Miildlosox,  the  rrsic 
her  son-in-law,  T.  R.  llc^arth,  esq..  Max 
of  the  late  S.  H.  Philliius  c*:q.,  and  for 
Upper  Seymou'-st.,  Portman-sq. 

At  Mackeney-lodge,  Derb}-«hire,  Eliza, 
Alfn  d  William  Holmes,  esq. 

March  21.  At  Reville-house,  Cornwall 
sideiice  of  her  cousin,  Simon  Granville 
esq.,  aged  20,  Elixaheth  Anue^ley  Grcnf 
of  .lofM'ph  Simons,  esq.,  and  only  child  of 
Wi'Ham  Tr(>parthan  Symons,  esq.,  of  V 
and  Tregarthan. 

A I  his  residence,  Sion-hill,  Clifton,  i 
John  rx)tiden  Mc.\d:im.  the  youngest  i 
surviving  son  of  the  late  John  Lowden  Mi 
esq. 

At  Gibraltar,  Ameliii,  wife  of  Lieut.-Ci 
beney,  C.B..  ot  II.M.  55th  Rcgt.,  and  on 
of  the  late  David  Lipirap,  esq. 

At  Oaklands,  East  Tytherlr,  Hants,  i 
Will  am  Cooke,  esq.,  M.D.,  F.RC.S.,  fori 
Bury  St.  1-UlmundV. 

At  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  suddenly,  G< 
ravs  Brittoin,  Cuittain  K  N. 

At  Can-irbury,  agct  Hi,  Johanna  Ca 
Whitfield,  last  surviving  dau.  of  the  Lai 
Whitfield,  esq.,  of  St.  Murgiiiet*s-st. 

Frances  Maria,  of  Knwlinfrs,  near  Wi 
Kent,  wi(h>w  of  Frederick  Shells,  esq., 
thuii-hill,  Middlesex. 

At  Exeter,  aped  87,  Mrs.  Bnitton,  w 
Robert  Bnitton,  esq-,  of  St.  Thomas. 

.■\t  Sydenham-nlui,  Kurbiton,  aged  7.1, 1 

widow'  of  John  Biden,   of  46,  Chenpsic 

widow  of  CharhM»  lA>ngstufft,  of  Northami 

At  Rowton-hall,  Chester,  Mary,  widon 

Rev.  William  Curiie. 

At  H.irold's-cnMw,  near  Dublin,  aged  \ 
Mai  ia  Taylor,  lust  surviving  dau.  of  the  la 
Philip  Tavlor. 

Emma  Louisa,  dan.  of  the  late  J.  8.  Sei 
esq.,  H  E.l.C.S. 

At  Dunstable,  Bedfordshire,  aged  75, 
relict  of  Nathaniel  (-artwright,  esq. 

At  St.  James's-iHirade,  Iteth,  aged  74, 
William  CollLsen,  sen.,  esq. 

March  2'i.    At  his  residence.  West  Em 

St(mehou<«,  after  a  protmcted  illness,  ai 

Ilenrv  Manaton  On.nianney,  esq.,  Ada 

the  Reserved  Half-pay  List. 

At  Bchnont-house,  Cann,  new  Bhnfli 
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Dorset,  aged  87,  Susanna  Christie,  rdiet  of  the 
Kev.  John  Christie,  M.A. 

At  Diss,  aged  70,  Elizaheth,  wife  of  B.  T. 
Thomp>on,  esq.,  late  of  Mundford-hall,  Norfolk. 

At  Wheatpark,  Lanark,  Margaret  Lang  Turn- 
bull,  eldest  dau.  of  tbe  late  James  Tumbull,  esq., 
Glasgow. 

Suddenly,  Jane,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rowlands, 
and  youngest  dau.  of  tbe  late  Rev.  James  Mor- 
gans.  Vicar  of  Trefeglwys,  Montgomeryshire. 

Alice  Mary,  third  dau.  of  the  late  I^eut.-Col. 
OaKe  ey,  66th  Uegt. 

Francis  Newberry,  esq.,  of  Clifton. 

To  the  lnexpre^sible  grief  of  her  family  and 
friends,  Jane,  relict  ■  f  George  Cole,  esa  ,  of  the 
Circus,  Greenwich,  formerly  widow  of  Robert 
Barnes  Twelftree,  esq.,  of  St.  Paul's-churchyard. 

At  Tonning,  aged  44,  Ferd.  Janssen,  Her 
B.  M.'s  Vicc-Consul  at  that  plai-e. 

March  23.  At  Paragon-tjuildings,  Bath,  aged 
85,  H.  Brooke,  <  sq..  Senior  Master  (retired  list) 
of  the  Royal  Nury,  formerly  of  Margate  ana 
^Vingham. 

At  Bath,  aged  83,  Mrs.  Crocker,  widow  of  Wm. 
Crocker,  formerly  of  that  city. 

At  Dulwich-hill,  aged  26,  Thomas  Piatt  Stone, 
esq.,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Camtiridge,  eldest 
sou  of  Wm.  Stone,  e-q. 

At  Stirling,  aged  25,  Elisabeth  Bowie,  dau.  of 
the  late  Ucv.  Dr.  Wilson,  minister  of  Stirling. 

At  Georgc-sq.,  Edinburgh,  Helen,  fourth  datu 
of  Ur.  Fairbairn. 

At  Deal,  aged  72,  Jane,  widow  of  Commander 
James  Brockman,  R.N. 

At  Steyning,  Sussex,  aged  27,  Fanny,  third  dan. 
of  Hugh  Ingram,  esq. 

Aged  73,  C.  A.  Peirce,  esq.,  of  New  Bond-st., 
and  Golder's-grecn,  Hendon. 

In  Paris,  Emma  lUch.wife  of  Li^ut.-Col. Combe, 
and  .--ixth  dau.  of  Col.  Hulcott,  H.E.I.C.S. 

March  24.  At  Clapham-rise,  aged  75,  Mary 
Anm>  Squire,  sister  of  the  late  Rev.  Edmund 
Squire,  Rector  of  Ashden,  Essex. 

At  Ramsgate.  aged  57,  Elizabeth,  widow  of 
Lieut. -Col.  the  Hon  John  Massy,  and  dau.  of  the 
late  E.  llomewood,  esq.,  of  Maidstone. 

At  Melton,  aged  62,  Matilda  Sophia,  relict  of  T. 
n.  Buckingham,  esq. 

The  Lady  Caroline  Graham,  second  dau.  of 
James,  third  and  late  Duke  of  Montrose. 

At  Uford-lodge,  Essex,  Cux>line,  wife  of  Wm. 
Na.sh,  esq. 

At  his  residence.  Old  Traiford,  near  Manches- 
ter, aged  62,  Thomas  Beardman  Hadfleld,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  Montreal,  Canada,  aged  89, 
Samuel  Gerrard,  esq. 

A  ed  4S,  Jeremiah  Woolsey,  esq.,  of  Kirby 
Bedon. 

Aged  77,  Edward  Marlborough,  esq.,  of  Cedar- 
cottage,  Streatham-liill. 

Sud.tenly,  at  Blomfield-st.,  Finsbury-cirous, 
aged  60,  Stephen  Clark  Nori  is. 

March  25.  At  Tunbridge  Wells,  the  Lady 
Susan  .Maria  llotham. 

At  Greenwich,  aged  59,  Benjamin  Salter,  esq., 
late  ot  West  Park-villa,  Mount  Radford,  near 
Exeter. 

At  her  residencp,  Pennsylvania-park,  near 
Ex'  ter,  aged  81,  Maigaret,  relict  of  Jat.  Janson, 
esq.,  of  Darhngton,  Durham. 

At  Boulogne,  Thomas  Blackwood,  esq.,  fifth 
son  of  the  late  Wm.  Blackwood,  esq.,  Edinbur^. 

Mary  Anne,  wife  of  R.  Fi>ke,  eq.,  Kessingland. 

Alex.  Stewart,  ecq  ,  of  Cambridge-sq.,  Hyue- 
park,  and  of  Winchester-house,  Old  Brood-st. 

At  Dorset-ter.,  Clapham-road,  aged  76,  Mary, 
widow  of  Joseph  Dirmer,  esq. 

March  26.  At  Brympton-house,  Somersetshire, 
the  scat  of  her  daughter,  Lady  Georgiana  Fane, 
Jane,  Dowa<{cr  Countess  of  Westmoreland.  Her 
lady^hin  had  been  suffering  during  the  last  five 
weeks  from  the  effects  of  a  fall,  since  which  her 
strength  had  been  gradually  failing.  She  was 
relict  of  John,  tenth  Earl  of  westmOTdand,  who 
died  on  the  15th  of  December,  1841,  tad  daiL  of 


H.  H.  flaviiden,  esq.,  M.D..  and  with  her  sis- 
ter, the  late  Visconntes«  Mely  Ue,  coheiress  and 
grandnieoe  of  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Saunders,  K.B. 
At  Wioiborie  Minster,  aged  22,  Jane  SLde 


Webb,  dau.  of  W.  Webb, 

At  Boston,  a|    ~ 
Skirbrck-house. 


>D,  esq. 
,  WiUiam 


Simonds,  esq., 


At  Blandlord-sq.,  aged  85,  John  Bally,  esq. 

At  Maise-t  ill,  ur  enwjch,  a^ed  09,  Eleanor, 
widow  of  Patrick  Ogilvie,  esq. 

At  Fort  Twiss,  Hythe,  Kent,  Miles  Braithwaite, 
esq.,  late  R.N.,  ti  ird  con  oi  the  late  Hon.  Miles 
Braithwaite,  of  Burbedos. 

At  Harbledown,  Canterbury,  aged  46,  Bichard 
Hamilton  Rankin,  esq. 

At  Westber*',  aged  22.  John  Charles,  son  of  the 
late  J.  W.  T.  Fngge,  esq. 

At  her  house,  Berkelev-sq.,  aged  72,  Caroline 
Mowbray,  relict  of  Col.  Edward  Boscawen  Fre- 
derick. 

At  Kirton-house,  near  Boston,  Lincolnshire, 
aged  74,  William  Simonds.  esq. 

At  his  house,  the  Green,  Hamp^tead,  aged  64, 
William  Hughes,  esq.,  of  Lincoln^i-inn,  banister- 
at-law. 

March  27.  Aged  54,  Mary  Carter,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  John  Brwater,  Rector  of  6t  Simon  aiid  St. 
Jude*s,  Manchester,  and  dan.  of  the  lute  Ardd- 
hald  Edmund  Turner,  Bart.,  of  Weighton-hall, 
Devon. 

At  Rugby,  after  a  few  hours'  illness,  aged  57, 
John  Fox,  esq.,  late  of  W:y«rioii-hall.  Notts. 

At  Torquay,  Devonshireb  Alexander  Orier, 
M.D.,  92nd  Uifihhmders. 

At  Dedham,  Essex,  aged  84,  Harriet,  widow  of 
J.  P.  HoUoway,  esq. 

At  B  agdon,  Paignton,  aged  6S,  Ann,  wife  of 
P.  PoUurii,  esq. 

At  Basing-park,  aeed  65,  Caroline,  wife  of  Joe. 
Martineau,  esq.,  and  sister  of  the  late  Sir  Edwaid 
Parry. 

At  Totnell,  AUce  Jane,  dan.  of  Thos.Ffooks,  esq. 

At  Clevcland-ter.,  aged  72,  Beatrice,  nidow  w 
the  late  Charles  D-merguv,  esq. 

At  Stratford-cott,  near  Stroud.  FUmy,  fourth 
dan  of  Edmund  Gilling  Uallewell,  esq. 

March  28.  At  Mount-pl.,  London  Hospital, 
London,  suddenly,  from  excitement,  when  visit- 
ing his  son  who  was  dangi  rously  ill,  aged  M,  Dr. 
Nash,  of  Pound  Close-house,  Chilton  Fold  n,  So- 
merset, late  of  Kingsdown-house,  Box,  Wilts. 

Sudd  nly,  at  Constantmopk,  Charles  Fied  ri^ 
Panruck*  r.  Commander  of  the  brig  "  Odeesa.** 

At  Malta,  drowned  while  bsihinff,  aged  2$. 
Capt.  Henry  King,  of  the  2l8t  FnalBers,  aoa  or 
Archdracon  Kii'g. 

At  Canning-place,  Glasgow,  aged  91,  Walter 
Donald,  esq. 

In  St.  Augustine-road,  Camden  New  Town, 
Jane,  wife  ot  Capt.  Euward  Dunsterrille,  B.N. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  X\%,  Looisa,  second  dan. 
of  the  late  Rev.  Rii-hard  Holmden  Amphtett, 
Rector  of  Hadsor.  Woroe^tel  shire. 

At  Meadowbank-place,  Partick,  Agnes,  dan.  of 
the  hite  Wm.  Young,  e^q..  Deift-field  Glasgow. 

At  Windsor,  agd  79,  William  CUlliord,  for- 
merly of  the  Inner  Temi  le. 

At  Ashburton,  aged  28,  Richard  Cannter,  Jun.* 
esq. 

At  Bramfleld,  Herts,  Jane,  wife  of  Georgt 
Brasspy.  esq. 

March  29.  At  Paik-crcscent,  Worthing,  Eli- 
zabeth Mary  Anne,  wife  of  Joseph  Blake.  Jnn., 
esq.,  dau.  <»r  the  Uite  Gen.  Sir  Evan  and  lAdy 
Elizabetii  Munay  MacGregor. 

In  Kensington-park-gHidens,  aged  70,  Sarah, 
relict  of  Thomas  Kent,  e»q.,  oi  Southsmuton-pl., 
Euston-sq.,  and  Dom*y-house,  Weyuridge,  Sin> 
rey. 

At  Brighton,  aged  70,  Cnpt.  Henry  Nelsrn,  an 
Elder  Brother  of  the  Trimtv-house,  Lonaon. 

At  Durham,  aged  56.  M.  Woodifleld,  esq. 

At  his  residenoe,  Ciapham-comman,  aged  76^ 
WiUlam  Nieholaan,  of  St.  John-fL,  CterkenwtlL 

At  Old  Springs,  fltaffoidiliirsb  agsd  91^  Btpk 
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Van  Cortlandt,  daa.  of  the  late  Col.  Philip  Van 
Cortlandt. 

At  Jetsey,  Emily,  youngest  dau.  of  Lieut-CoL 
Malton. 

In  St.  Petcr*8-8q.,  Hammersmith,  aged  67, 
Eliza,  relict  of  Samuel  Manning,  esq.,  sculptor, 
uf  London,  and  mother  of  the  present  sculptor 
of  that  numc. 

At  Myres-castle,  Alexander  Greig,  esq.,  W.S. 
At  GluHgow,  Frank  C.  Lorrain,  esq.,  of  Penang. 

At  St.  Leonard's,  aged  28,  Charlotte  Ellen, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  lue  John  Powell,  esq.,  of 
lAiunceston,  Van  Uiemen's  Land. 

At  the  residence  of  his  Hon,  the  Darran,  near 
Neath,  Glamorganshire,  aged  69,  E.  Waring,  esq. 

At  her  residence.  Iligli  Beeches,  NaiL»worth, 
Gloucestei  shii'e,  aged  7j.  Mrs.  Burnard. 

March  30.  Mrs.  Wylde,  wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  J. 
AVyldp,  of  North  Wraxall,  Wilts,  anJ  sistir  of 
Jnbn  Neeld,  esq.,  of  Grittleton-house,  near  Chip- 
penham. This  lady,  who  had  been  suffering  from 
illness  for  some  time  past,  was  accidentally  burnt 
to  death  in  the  following  melancholy  wav.  About 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  her  husbuBu  left  her 
in  b(.-d,  and  went  into  an  adjoining  room.  After 
being  absent  some  time,  he  perceived  a  smell  of 
smoke,  which  appeared  to  proceed  from  the  room 
he  tiiid  qidtted.  lie  ran  to  the  door,  but  was  un- 
able to  effect  au  entrance,  in  consequence  of  the 
dense  smoke  which  prevai.ed.  A  supply  of  water 
ha  ing  been  procured,  a  niirn  i  amed  Pullen,  a 
deputy-surveyor  of  roads,  succeeded  in  crawling 
Oil  his  knees  into  the  room,  when  he  found  the 
unfortunate  lady  sitting  in  a  chair  in  flames,  and 
(juite  dead.  One  of  her  hands  was  ralHed  and 
clutched  the  bell-handle,  near  the  lire-place,  as 
th<iugh  she  had  endeavoured  to  ring  the  bell. 
She  was  burnt  almost  to  a  cinder.  There  was 
a  lire  in  the  grate  at  the  time ;  but  it  is  supposed 
tfaut  she  got  out  of  bed,  and  that  her  clothes 
caught  fire  from  a  taper,  which  was  also  burning. 

At  Bath,  aged  25,  the  wi/e  of  W.  D.  Wiiick- 
worth,  esc}. 

At  Leylonstone,  Essex,  agod  66,  Wni.  Young, 
esq.,  Payma^-tiT  in  the  Koyal  Nary. 

Aged  '73,  Benjamin  Ilutton,  esq.,  o."  Park-st., 
Grosvenor-sq. 

At  Frenhford,  aged  82,  John  Newton,  cstj. 

At  Weymouth,  aged  80,  J.  Freeman  Saunders, 
son  of  the  llev.  Thomas  Saunders,  of  Vicar-lane, 
Coventry. 

At  the  Elms,  Ilarlington,  suddenly,  of  disease 
of  the  heart,  aged  59,  Matthew  Newinan. 

March  31.  Aged  G8,  WiiUam  Bosanquet,  esq., 
eldest  son  of  the  late  William  Bosanquet,  esq., 
of  llarley-st. 

At  West-lodge,  Mortlake,  aged  48,  John  Court 
Burfonl,  esq^.,  of  King's  Bench-walk,  Temple, 
oldist  hurvivmg  son  of  the  late  Kev.  Dr.  Burfort^ 
of  Chigwell,  Essex. 

Aged  8i,  Capt.  John  Henry  Elrington,  Major 
of  the  Tower  of  Ltmdon.  The  gallant  deceased 
became  a  Captain  in  the  I3th  Dragoons,  June  12, 
1800,  und  retired  on  half-pay  December  1,  1808. 
He  was  appointed  to  hiit  situation  in  the  Tower 
(worth  £171  a-year),  July  4,  1816. 

At  Bath,  age<l  79,  Mrs.  Teale.  second  ('au.  of  the 
late  Itev.  Wm.  Walker,  formerly  of  Tiverton. 

At  Ce.>snock-road,  Glasgow, 'aged  77,  Lieut. 
William  Cunningham. 

At  Nice,  aged  34.  Matthew  Woodifleld  Head, 
o-tq ,  son  of  the  late  lie  v.  Oswald  Head,  of 
Howii-k,  Northumt)erlHnd. 

At  South.impt  n,  at  the  residence  of  her  non- 
in-la^v-  Col.  Robert  Hunt,  aged  77,  Sarah,  relict 
of  Cant.  George  Henry  Grimes,  Uoyal  Artillery. 

At  his  residence,  Stamford,  aged  45,  Charles 
SinipNon,  esq.,  Murgeon. 

At  Brun.swick-sq.,  London,  Julia,  only  dau.  of 
Williiuu  Puyne,  esq. 

At  Chatham,  aged  7ft,  Fred.  Geo.  Amici.  esq. 

Aged  82,  .\nn,  wife  of  Richard  Waters,  esq., 
of  Harbleduwn,  Canterbury. 

.At  her  residence,  Camdcn-crcscent,  Dorer, 
Agod  77,  Miss  Ibbetson. 


At  Londne-plaiie,  HoUoway,  igsd  S4,  ] 
Clearihue,  wife  of  Alexander  Gordon,  nq 
At  his  residence,  Mecklenbarg-aq.,  •{ 
William  Hugh  Fenn,  esq. 

At  Upexe,  near  Colltunptan,  aged  5i 
Arthur  Gardner,  esq.,  of  the  Inner  1 
barri/iter-at-law. 

Lately.  At  Zamdbar,  the  Imaom  of  1 
The  deceased  Prince  had  goTemed  his  ei 
but  scattered  dominions  in  AfHca  and 
since  1807.  It  was  his  ambiticm  and  wis 
on  friennly  terms  with  the  English,  w] 
greatly  admired,  and  to  whose  sorereign 
sented,  it  may  be  remembered,  a  74-gun 
nhich  the  name  of  "Imaum"  was  give 
son  and  successor  has  long  been  known 
Governor  of  Muscat,  his  f«ither  residing 
zlbar. 

At  Indianapolis,  United  RUtes,  aged  11< 
Magruder.  an  old  negro  well-known  as 
Tom."    He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
^^  ho  suii  gested  the  n  me  and  the  leading 
of  Mrs.  Stowe's  novel,  **  Uncle  Tom*s 
This  supi>osition  is  based  on  the  eoincii! 
name  and  character,  and  on  the  Caet  tha' 
Ward  Beecher,  during  his  residence  at 
apol's,  was  a  constant  visitor  of  Uncle 
well  acquainted  with  his  history,  uid  a 
admirer  of  his  virtues.    Also,  that  Mr 
herself  occasionally  called  to  see  the  d 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  too,  was  the  nanai 
houHe  among  all  his  acquaintances,  anc 
familiar  phrase  long  before  Birs.  Stowe 
talized  it. 

Dr.  Vogel,  another  victim  of  AfHoan 
ation.  Intelligence  has  been  reeeiTed 
Foreign-office  from  oar  Bi  itish  consol  at 
of  the  death  of  Dr.  Vogel,  whose  arrival  s 
on  the  borders  of  Lake  Tsad,  in  the  best 
and  spirits,  was  announced  in  June,  1 
letter,  received  at  Tripoli  from  Corporal  31 
one  of  the  Sappers  sent  out  with  Dr.  Vo 
written  from  Kuka,  stated  that  Dr.  Vo 
departed  f^om  that  place  comiNtrativelj 
on  a  mo^t  perilous  Journey  eastward,  ^ 
view  of  reaching  the  Nile.  He  is  supf 
ha%e  advanced  through  Birgirmi  into 
and  to  have  been  there  murdered. 

At  Layton-house,  Putney,  Emily,  wife  < 
Gray,  esq.,  and  last  surviving  dan.  of  T. 
esq.,  Lite  of  Portland-castle. 

At  Pemambuco,  of  yellow  ferer,  ai 
Courtenay  Gorrell,  eldest  son  of  the  '. 
Smith,  of  Pleasley  Rectory,  near  Mansfie 

At  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  s 
Lady  Worsley  Holmes,  relict  of  Sir  ] 
Worsley  Holmes,  Bart. 

At  Brighton,  aged  80,  the  Hon.  3i 
Erskine,  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas,  Lord  i 

April  1.  At  Brighton,  Mary  Angelina 
the  Rev.  Stuart  Mstjcndie,  Vicar  of  L 
Lichfield. 

At  Acre-lane,  Brixton,  Surrey,  Lii 
M*Vicar. 

At  Maldon,  oged  81,  John  Thorii,  esq. 

At  Clifton,  GlikuecMtershire,  aged  7^ 
relict  of  the  Rev.  John  Venour,  Hector  of  J 
upon-Dimsmorc. 

At  Stepple-hall,  Salop,  aged  83,  tke  Hoi 
James  Cocks,  late  Licut.-Col.  of  the  O: 
Guards. 

Aged  53,  Mr.  William  Wire,  watc 
Wcst-st.,  Colchester,  well-known  as  aa 
ologist  and  collector  of  cariosities. 

At  Stamfurd,  aged  71,  T.  Cayley,  esq., 
to  Edw.  Cayley,  era.,  of  that  place,  bank 

At  Page-green,  Tottenham,  aged  70, 
second  dau.  of  the  late  Robert  Bigg,  esq 
Foreign  Post-offlce,  and  of  Newnton  Li 
in  the  count  V  of  Bucks. 

At  Blackpool,  Jacob  Fletcher  Fteteher, 
Peel-hall,  Lancashire. 

At  Henbury,  near  Bristol,  Jere  UUl,  ci 

At  lleavitree,  aged  28,  Chas.  PhlUp  < 
esq.,  oldest  son  of  CoL  OoeUinff,  BJL 
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At  Michaers-^ove,  Brompton,  Jane,  wife  of 
Andrew  Inncrwick,  esq.,  R.N. 

April  2.  Aged  44,  L.  H.  J.  Tonna,  esq.,  F.A.a, 
F.R.G.S.,  Sec.  United  Serrice  Museum. 

Tom  Barry,  the  well-known  clown.  His  widow, 
late  Mrs.  Campbell,  of  the  City  of  London  theatre, 
is  left  totally  destitute. 

At  the  Grange,  Famham,  Surrey,  Frances 
Eleanor,  onl^r  child  of  John  Edwara  WalforJ, 
esq.,  of  Chipping-hill,  Essex,  and  wife  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  Clark  Kennedy,  C.B.,  Assistant-Quarter- 
master-Gen. at  Aldershot. 

At  Boroughbridge,  aged  65,  Bc^r  Sedgwick, 
esq.,  surgeon. 

At  Kilmainham,  Dublin,  Mr.  H.  Kemmis,  Q.C., 
who  for  several  years  has  filled  the  office  of 
Chairman. 

At  Aiiislie-place,  Edinburgh,  Dame  Georgina 
Lamont,  widow  of  Sir  Alexander  KeiUi,  of  Dun- 
ottar  and  Kavelston,  Knight  Marischal  of  Scot- 
land. 

At  the  Hermitage,  near  Preston,  aged  83,  Mar- 
garet Ilannah,  relict  of  Francis  Chadwick,  esq., 
of  Preston. 

At  Allan  Gowan,  Bridge  of  Allan,  aged  62, 
Mrs.  Jane  Garden,  widow  of  James  Blaikie,  esq., 
of  Craigieauckler,  Aberdeenshire. 

At  i'enby,  Suuth  Wales,  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Thos.  Thomas,  esq.,  and  only  dau.  of  the  late 
Rev.  John  Berry,  of  Handsworth,  Staffordshire. 

April  3.  Ac  Collipriest-house,  near  Tiverton, 
aged  73,  Hoi  way,  relict  of  the  Rev.  T.  Caxew, 
Hector  of  Bickleigh  and  Haocombe,  Devon. 

At  Cavendish-road-west,  St.  John's-wood,  aged 
61,  Licut.-Col.  T.  Best  Jervis.  F.R.8.,  H.E.I.C. 
Engineers,  and  Founder  and  Director  of  the 
Topographical  and  Statistical  Depot,  War-De- 
partment. 

At  Osmington,  near  Weymouth,  aged  44, 
Frances  Maria  Dale,  wife  of  Edw.  Atkyns  Wood, 
esq.,  and  eldest  dau.  of  Lieut.-Col.  Hervey  Smith, 
of  Atiple^'-housc,  near  Wobum,  Beds. 

At  Brighton,  Jas.  Macaulay,  esq.,  of  Chancery- 
lane,  London,  barrister-at-law. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  83,  Mary  Ann,  widow  of 
E.  Boodle,  esq.,  of  Brook-st.,  Grosvenor-sq. 

At  Blav/ith,  near  Milnthorp,  aged  78,  Eliza- 
beth, widow  of  Thomas  Holme  Maude,  esq ,  for- 
merly of  Kendal. 

At  Brighton,  aged  65,  William  Johns,  esq.,  of 
Chelmnford. 

At  Ripley,  Surrey,  aged  58,  Frederick  Wink- 
worth,  esq. 

Jpril  4.  Suddenly,  at  Stanhope-eastle,  near 
Bai'lington,  Herbert  Spring,  esq.,  of  Higher 
BrougUton,  Manchester,  for  many  years  secre- 
tary to  the  Manchester  Fire  Assurance  Com- 
pany. 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  poll  for  the  dec- 
tion  of  members  for  Finsbury,  a  fatal  accident 
happened  to  one  of  Mr.  Cox's  intimate  Menda. 
It  appears  that  a  gentleman  well  known  in  bett- 
in^c  circles,  of  the  name  of  WiUson,  had  been  out 
during  the  forepart  of  the  day  beating  up  the 
electors  on  Mr.  Cox's  behalf,  and  at  the  dose  of 
the  poll  got  on  to  a  cab,  ordering  the  driver 
to  take  him  to  his  residence  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Drai  y-lane-  On  his  way  Mr.  Willson  stopped 
at  several  houses  on  the  road,  and  made  known 
the  intelligence  of  his  friend  having  been  duly 
returned.  Upon  gaining  the  corner  of  Endell- 
street,  the  unfortunate  man  i^tuod  up  in  the  cab, 
shouted  out  '*  Cox  for  Finsbury  Hurrah,*'  and 
leaning  over  the  side  of  the  vehicle,  was  supposed 
to  be  in  the  act  of  giving  some  instructions  to  the 
driver,  when  the  cabriolet  turned  completely 
over,  the  occupant  falling  upon  his  head,  and  the 
carriage  and  horse  settling  upon  his  head  and 
neck.  Several  persons  inmiediately  ran  to  his 
assistance,  and  having  removed  the  horse  and 
cab,  he  was  taken  to  the  infirmary,  when  it  was 
found  that  his  skull  was  fractured,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  poor  man  expired.  Unfortunately,  the 
deceased  has  left  a  widow  and  fire  children  en- 
tirely unprovided  for. 


At  his  reddenoe,  Kent-yQla,  Ftnehley-road, 
aged  61,  Jaiues  Creed  Eddels,  esq.,  of  Pioeadilly, 
St.  James's,  and  the  Vale,  Ram^ate. 

At  Brixton,  aged  59,  Thomas  Hilder,  late  of 
Kingsnorth,  Kent. 

Aged  37,  Thomas,  ddest  son  of  Andrew  Chit- 
tenden, esq.,  of  Ulster-pL,  Regent's-park,  late  of 
Boiney,  Sussex. 

At  Croydon,  aged  79,  John  Towers,  esq. 

April  5.  At  Mansfield-st.,  London,  aged  4, 
£1  nor  Henrietta,  fourth  dau.  of  Charles  Manners 
Lushington,  esq. 

At  Manchester-et.,  London,  aged  68,  Daniel 
Cronin,  esq.,  late  of  tiie  Park,  Killamey. 

At  Edinburgh,  aged  17  years  and  10  months, 
Frances  Sarah,  wife  of  Churles  Edward  Barrett- 
Lennard,  Lieut.  5th  Dravoon  Guards. 

At  Uxbridge,  Mary  Ann,  third  dau.  of  the  lata 
John  Mercer,  esq 

Aged  65,  George  Grant,  esq.,  M.D.,  B.N.,  of 
Richmond-lLill,  Surrey. 

At  Grafton-pl.,  Clapham,  aged  28,  John,  eld- 
est son  of  R.  Churchward,  esq.,  formerly  of  St. 
Thomas's,  South  wark. 

At  his  residence,  Sherborne,  Dorsetdiire,  aged 
60,  Charles  Morgan,  esq. 

At  South-pl.,  Finsbury,  aged  51,  Henry  Be^jft- 
min,  esq.,  ox  Quebec. 

AbriiS,  At  Carlisle,  aged  65,  Thomas  Oonlt- 
hard  Hevshain,  era.,  one  of  Her  Msjesty's  Jue- 
tices  of  the  Peace  for  the  county  of  Comoevliuid, 
a  gentleman  well  known  in  the  soientifie  world. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Heysham,  eaq., . 
M  D.,  and  inherited  in  a  large  degree  his  fkthers 
distin..<uished  talent  and  abidty  in  the  porsoit  of 
natural  history.  His  devotion  to  the  study  of 
entomology,  ornithology,  and  botany,  was  equal- 
ed by  his  sagadty  and  accuraey  of  obseryatiom, 
and  his  collections  in  those  departments  are 
most  extensive. 

At  Twickenham,  Norfolk,  aged  94.  Edward, 
only  surviving  son  of  the  late  Sr  John  Gibbons, 
Bart.,  KB. 

At  Torquay,  aged  66,  R.  Mansergh  St.  Geom, 
esq.,  of  Ilatley,  Torquay,  and  of  Hcadford-casU^ 
oo.  Gal  way,  Ireland. 

At  the  Grange,  Ewell,  in  Surrey,  aged  58^ 
Daniel  Roberts,  D.C.L.,  late  of  Mitcham,  Snrrey. 

At  Great  Yarmouth,  aged  82,  Samuel  Paget, 
esq. 

At  Redcar,  aged  61,  Jane,  reliet  of  C.  F.  Eor- 
ster,  eitq.,  of  Stockton-on-Tees. 

At  Woodlands^  Doddingston,  John  AiteldMB, 
esq. 

AprUT.    At  West  Grinstead 
Frances,  wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Lani 

At  the  Grange,  Middlesbro',  highnr  rwveeted. 
aged  47,  Anthony  Harris,  esq.,  an  alaemuui  and 
magistrate. 

At  Blackney-hoose,  near  LfanUthiow,  Jant 
Maxwell,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Jaa  Thos.  GampbelL 

In  Portland-sg.,  affed  76,  Miss  Loaiaa  Maria! 
de  Poggi,  dau  of  the  late  Anthony  de  Poggi,  esq. 

At  Penzance,  aged  62,  Joseph  BramweU,  esq., 
many  years  manager  of  the  LMinoeefeon  Braneh 
East  Cornwall  Bank. 

At  her  residence,  Euston-pL.  Eo8t<m-aq^  aged 
68,  Mary,  relict  of  the  late  Mt^or  George  Burton 
Phillipeon,  H.E.I.C.S. 

At  his  residence,  Parford,  Gloucestershire,  aged 
75,  Edward  Wiggins,  esq.,  late  of  Aldgate. 

Ai  Connaugbt-sq.,  aged  77,  Esther  Gray,  reliet 
of  George  Mereditn,  esq.,  of  Nottingham-|a. 

At  St.  George's  Bay,  Malta,  aged  23,  Charlee 
Edward  JefRoock,  Lieut.  81st  B«gt.,  youngest  soa 
of  William  Jeffcock,  esq.,  of  Higl^  Haslee,  near 
Sheffield. 

April  8.  Aged  88,  Mrs.  Grace  Lawrenoe,  willi 
of  A.  Lawrence,  esq.,  of  Devonshire-pL,  Bath. 

At  the  Queei's  flotel,  Cheltenham,  aged  61, 
Charles  Thomps<m,  esq.,  of  Workington,  Com^ 
berland. 

At  Great  Yarmouth,  aged  80,  Flrederie  Tykr. 
.,  son  of  the  late  Chiistopher  Tykr,  m^  m 


rt  SurteM,  osq,.  of  ll«l«o 


t  Bedftird-iilq  UDweil-xq.,  wnHl  li 
rryoA,  (»q.,  lata  n  Cnlh'iii-Ht^  ;iniL  Miin--in.-3wi- 

At  Ai1ninta-t.li' IK  Uwrpoul.  Vimuf  Caruline, 
dsu.  at  the  Uto  H'ni.  Kwliiii,  e<q^  TaiU-tn-iwk. 

At  K  ilitc-ho  iw,  nrar  BrJinplan,  iLfcd  m,  J'4ia 
Wiugb,  mi->a  UeiiuLr- Lieut.  aadJu-Iko  of  itae 
FeaCE  Air  the  caaat]r  at  Cu  'iKrl  lud. 

At  LlMua-mure-Durtli,  Murylrbonp,  ■tri'd  U, 
Henry  Uiclitrr,  hi^torit.d  Mnui*.  ""^  imsulitT 
oftlieOlditocietydrl^iliiteniB  Wiitcr-ci>Uiuri>. 

tt  iiurv  lit  lidiauiHl'ii.  a^eil  13,  E'lwd.  Vcnnrr 
ii,tw|.,ufUuj  MiililkT«m|ilL-,  buii^tcr- 

.  Chi-ster.  aim  K,  Fnuief),  -m 
at  Uuyd.-ll,  nq.,  or  Ibe  Howctt, 
D«  ^b. 

At  U^wliih,  need  !T,  Cnjriotte,  dno.  oC  llujor 
B.  L.  LfTi*. 


U-IKV.  [M 

SiTsh.  rfliet  ol  Wm.  Bui^t,  K>Udtar,  la 

Uockbri.lKB,  IIun», 

ocas  biiinr  wlib  tbe  inmeit  ptllcom  uid 
I  ide.  Uamaret  J.  Webber  Smith,  irife  of 
Wpvber  Kinilh.  A.A.li.,  L>  blia. 

AK«i  74.  Marr  Ann,  *itF  ot  Charlei  Lami 
CHI.,  af  Uttlr  Uradlrv,  Suffolk. 

At  hii  re^Unce,  We-tim-Mi|>er-M'Ue,  ai« 
Cam.  II.  A.  Omuby,  I.S.,  at  mioti,  to.  U 


kt  WortUnjt-hauK,  WnrlbinK. 


M  (ijuguv,  atred  S4,  Ilainird  Tripp,  eaq 
il  yumiit  ht  mn  uf  tlie  Ko*.  Ilr.  Tripp,  Ki 


Brunton.  an..  <A  ItU'hi 
At  l)uI^')'-b'<u«,  iw: 


in>,  ifcn 


1  Uivhaci 

■  MnM-l.™-,  Mary,  rolltt 
iute  uf  L'iiprr  TouliDjc, 

-terrace,  Ilyde-mrk,  Ell- 
I  Ilamiiton  tiyumn^  (jq.. 


nbctb,  tdiclafT 

of  Inr  jlynde  I'lir.. 

Siulil  nir,  ItiEbHrd  (larii,  nq ,  uf  Vark. 


iu.tl.^  lb 
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ir  lion.  Jaai 


Kec.  JaiiivK  Chtnin 


(Ktd  U,  II'iuT  Thou 


I  and  tbu  ii 


At  Siruirunl-Ktnn,  ai.'ed  70,  SK'ali,  virii 
C.  WiniuUl,  (nq.,  ki«  iif  II  .mnhun,  E«wx. 

At  Vi  OTi],  OKed  A3,  IfLiinve  J-diu  i^^lny,  c-^q. 

At  WuribuTK,  Havuiti,  as  d  T.I.  TniHiia*  fr.ii 
rin  l',iilip  lIntDhinhin  B.itWt,  Pmi.,  Ibmirriy  i 
Lanibi'hM-huiiiir,  nea  lim-Je]'. 

At  Alb-rt-Ai.,  Itimil'—iurk,  mtd  71.  Vob 
jHiaeaWoua,  Uuy.Ll>ikvy,  lalvof  lLiiioveT-bd^» 
Uguthaiiiutun. 

Atll.irtj-l.,  AU'iinaMa 

Wm.  Ilmry  tlonyn.  v  ihv  lliii  Kein.  uf 

Ai  l.iiiiHl  Uv,  near  Leighton  Unz/rirJ,  u| 


,  CHI.,  or  II 
I..  Bury  a 


Rud,  DcMFonl,  Kent,  aiMl  id,  John  Mo 
cvi.,  Jale  of  Hit  Mnjety  ■  Duekyjrd,  IXiiil 

.\t  11limor:*ter-)M|.,  Hyik-jurk,  a^Al  CO,  J 
William  Kiiiiiii,CM|. 

Ill  rtieuuiatic  lever,  E!Hiabelb,  irife  of 
lliiwird.  Mq..  uf  (irfmnnor-n..  and  dm.  ( 
]ah>  Ja-.  tilirinurd.  of  Ibc  Klin*.  I'ptnn. 

Aiiril  II.  L  lUlu  Hophii,  wife  uf  the  K< 
N.<h>rlana.  )l..\. 


f,™nly  01 


■>  a  mAHutm 
}  at  Capt.  L-ii 


John  AVolcoll,  ma.,  of  Kinaie.  UeiaiiiUin! 

AtYeuvil,uKn[«7,KllulH1b,  wlfcuf  TH 
Knibrd.  ph|. 

AtilicrrMileni'eafherMHi.SrpiluiutLpil 
CHI..  Oitao-biU.  ('hmhire.  Marir-itel,  nli 
bdwani  Le<lT.ird,  vi^iq..  of  liverp'iol. 

At  Copi-Bhaitm,  TliiHi.  ttmytb  llanMn,  I 
StA  Ilraxxnia,  bin  Uaniah  Muinty*  anuv, 
at  'rranqiiFb.ir,  lit  tlir  yi-u  IMl.  eldnil  nn 
H.mxm.  CM].,  lute  QmerDor  <it  Tranquelui 


Hon.  John  I'anoui',  Mm  of 


an  a--iiek  nf  bnmcbiiiii,  Ij 

(inddinl  Ilure  tlUKcii,  K.C.B.,  und  Cul.  s 

12t1i  Iti'in.  uf  VuA. 

Uiiil.-«ien.  Ihui.  BonliaTT,  K.H.,  ViA.  o 
Hral  RUtallun  Ottli  Kuyal  Biflf  Curpa. 

Su'blnily.  St  BliKk  (bni  l-tilne,  In  the  V 
Bind  70,  Richard  Wvodluni>e,  fm 


AK«d  iJ,  Kiehard  O/landcr,  e«q.,  af  UordoB- 
Tillii,  Kant  Cuwexpark,  Iidi-  of  Wliiht. 

Apfii  in.  At  Twqua;.  aved  So,  Binjcbani  II. 
Low,  younin-i't  Km  of  Lii'UI.-l'.<l.  Ailnithnut, 
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Ludf  tliAi- 


(Iiy-M.,  Bath,  DiteO  73,  Jua.  Liit'.HT, 
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uf      Lumtii.!*,  Nuriuik. 

1'.         At  Ciean'nt-iil.,  ruinbenrrl1-«n>ir,  nf  pa 
■'1.  UK  'd  31,  T.  i.  X.  C  .nuinKttaui,  Urvrn-i 
uf     3iHl  M.N.I. 

In  I 


■f  K  iwnni  Kninr  m  em. 

AI  <1inini,  Aniu  urla,  wlIF  at  the  Hfi 
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l>.ll!,  li 


Nlilt 
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Mk«|iear,  near  I'x  TUiue.  ayr^i  h2,  Jowpb 


.  Ednaunil'i,  Spline 


irim,  ^allhiuB-craH. 
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At  Pattinflrbaxn,  near  Wolverhampton,  aged 
44,  Elizubeth  Jane,  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  O. 
Greenstreet. 

Emma,  wife  of  John  Marshall  Marr,  eso. 

At  Hereford,  Harriett  Louisa,  wife  of  Capt. 
Ernie  Money  Kyrie. 

At  Clif-on,  aged  76,  Miss  Sarah  Hopkins,  dau. 
of  th  -  late  Wm.  Hopkins,  esq. 

April  15.  Eliza,  relict  of  Charles  Priestley, 
esq.,  o'  Bronghton  Grange,  Manchester,  late  of 
Halifax. 

At  Ucreford-sq.,  Brorapton,  aged  78,  Susannah, 
relict  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Chatfield,  LL.D.,  Vicar 
of  Chatteris,  Cambridgeshire. 

At  Park,  Poughill,  aged  85,  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Matthew  Thomas,  e-q. 

At  £aton-pl.  South,  Eaton-sq.,  Jannette  Bogle, 
wife  of  George  C.  Jonson,  e«i. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  51,  Charles  Thomas 
Rooke,  Commander  Roral  Navy,  youngest  son 
of  the  late  Wi.liam  Robke,  esq.,  of  Woodside, 
Lymington,  Hants. 

At  his  residence,  Brownhills,  near  Burslem, 
John  Haywood,  esq. 

At  Macstricht,  aged  65,  Godfrey  John  Kneller, 
esq.,  late  of  Donheadohiill,  Wilts. 

April  16.     At  Dallington,  Sussex,  aged  73, 


James  Drewett,  eeq.,  of  the  aboTe-named  place 
and  the  borough  of  Southwark. 

Apnl  17.  At  Sydenham,  aged  45,  lient.-Col.  J. 
R.  Pond,  1st  European  B>>nt!al  FusUiera. 

At  Scarboroiivb,  aged  27,  Augusta  Anne,  wife 
of  John  Ringroee,  esq.,  of  Cottingham  Orange, 
Yorkshire. 

April  18.  At  his  fathers  residence,  Mont- 
pelier-terrace,  Ilfracombe,  aned  26,  Nicholas 
Wilking,  second  surviving  son  of  Thomas  Stabb^ 
esq. 

At  Leamington,  a?ed  67.  Joseph  Holdswortb, 
esq.,  of  B.  lie  Vue,  Wakefield,  Deputy-Lient.  and 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire. 

April  19.  At  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law, 
Mr.  Oakley,  Doughtr-st.,  W.G.,  aged  85,  Ifr. 
Christopher  Fulford  Colrman,  late  or  DeaL  Kent. 

At  the  house  of  her  son-in-law,  Richard  Eatoai, 
esq.,  in  Mecklenburgh-sq.,  aged  91,  Mrs.  Saun- 
ders. 

April  20.  At  Trinity-eq.,  Southwark,  aged  47, 
Sarah,  wife  of  Mr.  John  Kinton  Luck,  and  only 
surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Mr.  Faolkes,  Flaw- 
borough,  Nottingham. 

At  his  residt  nee,  Albion-eq.,  Dalston,  aged  59; 
Nathl.  Rayden  Lavers,  esq. 


TABLE  OP  MORTALITY  TN  THE  DISTRICTS  OP  LONDON. 
{Drom  the  Setunu  issued  iy  the  Se^^rar- General,) 


Deaths  Hegistered.                         Births  Registered. 

Week  ending 
Saturday, 

Under 

20  years 

of  Age. 

20  and 
under  40. 

40  and 
under  60. 

60  and 
under  80. 

47 
46 
47 
40 

1 

t 

Mar.      28     . 
April       4     . 

„         11     . 

„         18     . 

619 
588 
529 
508 

149 
169 
138 
157 

207 
211 
168 
186 

226 
208 
172 
193 

1248 
1235 
1059 
1084 

990 

936 

835 

1002 

947 
902 
778 
931 

1987 
1556 
leOB 
1988 

PRICE  OF  CORN. 


Barley. 
s,    d, 
46    8 


Oats. 
s,  d, 
23  11 


Rye. 

9,    d. 
88    8 


Beans. 

e.    d, 
89    8 


89    0 


Average  ^    Wheat, 
of  Six     >    *.     d. 
Weeks    j     54    9 

^XHn8.''^}s3    0|447|236|36    3|400|894 

PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW  AT  SMITHFIELD. 
Hay,  3/.  to  Zl.  5*.— Straw,  1^.  4t.  to  1^.  8*.— Clover,  31. 10».  to  51. 

HOPS.— Weald  of  Kent,  3^.  Ze,  to  4^.— Mid.,  and  East  Kent,  82.  lOv.  to  hi.  12ff. 

NEW  METROPOLITAN  CATTLE-MARKET. 

To  sink  the  Of&l~per  stone  of  81be. 

Head  of  Cattle  at  Market,  Afbil  27. 

Beasts 4^268 

Sheep  20,410 

Calres 124 

Pigs 166 


Beef 3*.  6rf.  to  4#.  lOrf. 

Mutton 4*.  4<f.  to  5*.  \0d. 

Veal 4«?.  8<i.  to  5*.  8rf. 

Pork 4*.  6d.  to  5*.  6rf. 

Lamb 6*.  to  7*. 


COAL-MARKET,  April  24. 
Wallsend,  &c.,  per  ton.  14«.  9d.  to  17^.  M.    Other  sorts,  13#.  to  16#. 

TALLOW,  per  cwt.— Town  Tdlow,  58«. 

WOOL,  Down  Teg8»  per  lb.,  19<f.  to  20(i.    Leicester  Fleeces,  16(2.  to  VJd. 

Combings,  16(2.  to  lid. 


WKTEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  bt  H.  GOULD,  late  W.  CABT,  IBl,  Stba 
From  Slarch  2i  to  April  23,  iimliuiee. 
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DAILY  I'JiICK  OF  STOCKS. 


93*    j- 


5  din.  ': 


m  I  «ii  I— 


212i 
213i 
2Hi 


2  pm. 
4.  3  dia. 
6.  4  dii. 

7  din. 


KDWAItD  ASD  ALFnBD  WHITMORE, 
Stock  and  Sliare  Broken, 

IT,  Change  Alley,  Londi 
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LOED    BROTTGHAM. 

During  that  long  period  of  his  active  life  which  preceded  the  conclasion 
of  his  Chancellorship,  the  writings  of  Lord  Brougham  took  commonly  a 
colour  from  his  occupations,  and  were  designed  to  further,  by  help  of  the 
press,  the  ohjects  which  he  had  at  heart  as  lawyer  and  as  legislator.  The 
chief  exceptions  to  this  general  character  must  be  looked  for  in  his  contri* 
butions  to  the  **  Edinburgh  Review."  But  when  he  was  set  free  from  the 
burden  of  official  and  professional  duties,  there  was  necessarily  a  large 
amount  of  leisure  to  make  use  of,  and  his  Lordship  set  himself  at  once  to 
the  becoming  labours  of  a  man  of  letters.  In  inscribing  one  of  his  works 
to  a  much- valued  friend,  he  says, — 

**  In  those  days  I  held  the  Grent  Seal  of  this  kingrdom ;  and  it  was  impossible  to 
finish  the  work  while  many  cares  of  another  kind  pressed  upon  me.  Bat  the  first  lei- 
sure that  could  be  obtained  was  devoted  to  this  object^  and  to  a  cnrefhl  re^rion  of  what 
had  been  written  in  a  season  less  auspicious  for  such  speculatioos." 

The  literary  avocation  was  persisted  in,  and  the  volumes  now  before  us* 
are  a  portion  of  the  fruitful  produce  of  that  new  dedication  of  his  Lordship's 
great  and  varied  powers. 

Amongst  these  productions,  the  *'  Discourse  on  Natural  Theology  "  wa» 
the  most  ambitious  and  the  earliest.  The  popularity  and  excellence  of 
Paley's  work  made  it  a  daring  undertaking  for  one  who  had  spent  the  sum- 
mer of  his  days  in  pursuits  so  contrary,  to  endeavour  to  add  anything,  either 
by  extension  or  improvement,  to  its  usefulness.  Nevertheless — after  all 
the  disparagement  and  spite  which  party-venom  has  exhaled  against  it, 
and  all  the  critical  objections  which  have  been  stated  against  it  in  a  calmer 
spirit  of  philosophy,  have  had  their  full  weight  allowed  them  in  abatement 
of  its  worth — his  Lordship's  brief  Discourse  must  be  acknowledged  to  have 
been  far  from  unsuccessful  in  its  main  design.  He  has  undoubtedly  done 
good  service  in  the  great  cause,  by  supporting,  strengthening,  and  adding 
to  the  scientific  value  of  Paley*s  work :  and  he  has  done  this,  especially,  by 
his  exposition  of  the  important  truth  that  Natural  Theology  is  a  science 
just  as  certainly  inductive  as  Physics,  and  sustained  by  reasonings  of  the 
same  kind  ;  and  also  by  his  consistent  and  corroborative  argument  derived 
from  the  phenomena  of  mind.  A  lesser  merit  is  the  admirable,  and  in 
themselves  interesting,  illustrations  which  the  author's  wide-spread  know. 
ledge  has  supplied  him  with  abundantly,  and  the  free  and  vigorous  style  in 
w h i oh  the  work  is  written.     Unfortunately  for  his  Lordship's  philosophical 
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reputiition,  the  signal  merits  of  his  diEsertation  are  not  without  some 
ie»]tondliig  imperfections.  His  happy  and  abundant  illustrations  are  i 
times  found  to  divert  the  attccitiou  too  much  fmm  the  suhject  under 
tidi'ratiiin  ;  his  nrRuments  lire  o  ecu  si  on  (illy  carrird  on  lo  indefensible 
(.■lu^rion:" ;  iind  his  fovcibl?  iind  fliu-nt  lnni;iiHjte  Eometimes  sins  npiiiv 
pn-olsicn  wliifh  nhslnict  reasoniiiq  sn  ini[>erntivi-ly  daini!'.  !n  spile, 
ever,  of  ihei^u  drnwbiicks.  the  little  volume  is  a  useful  and  in~tructive 
more  a^r.  cubic  in  niamuT,  iind  more  comprcliensive  in  its  survey  i 
subject,' :nid  its  ran£,'c  of  illu»tnitii>n.  tliuii  it  is  iit  fill  the  custom  Vo 
courses  nf  the  kiud  to  I'c;  and, probiibly, unparalclcd  e^en  in  phi[iiso| 
Mbilitv  by  any  work  of  a  wrilfr  whose  anteccdi/nt  life  liud  been  for 
tiiim  thirty  yenrs  inccssiniily  employed  in  uU  tlie  bufieat  occnputiuus  i 
senate,  or  the  fiiriim,  or  the  judjrnient-s'eiit. 

But  if  it  hiid  been  given  to  those  who  knew  his  I^ordsliip  best  to  C 
the  literary  liibour  lie  shimld  next  entrai-e  in,  we  question  whether  tl 
suit  of  surh  a  fluiice  would  liiivu  dUfereil  widelv  from  the  brief  biogrf 
of  !^tatC!jMieii.  and  |iliili>so]i]iers,  and  men  of  letters,  which  were,  in  fac 
next  successive  h.irvests  of  his  inilifiit liable  aiiphcation.  All  the  I 
led^e,  he  hail  hived  IVoui  youth  upwards,  luid  all  the  powers  which  a 
ter  of  u  ccntnry  of  lictive  life  had  nurtured  and  improved,  were  esp« 
njipropriale  lo  an  undertaUini;  of  tliis  kind.  Even  his  prufessionu 
piirli:uueiiiury  assoointitin!!.  and  |irub)ibly  his  fondest  inliniacies  of  fricn< 
would  add  i^omctliiui;  (o  his  »binulnnt  illness  for  the  task.  For  mc 
the  men  he  wii»  to  write  aliout  hiul  been  athletes  more  or  less  diatiniri 
in  the  s:ime  iirenits  in  whieli  he  had  himself  ^a  well  contended,  aiKl 
of  tliiin,  loo,  hud  Keen  earnest  mid  sui'cesslul  sludeiils  in  the  same  sd 
in  whieh  he  had  himself  excelled.  Orators,  economists,  philosophers 
men  of  lelters,  they  formed  a  fjoodly  company,  with  all  of  whom  he  i 
claim  inteili'ctual  liiii.  lie  bad  listened  to  the  eluijuence  of  some  of  1 
and  learned  wisdom  from  the  hps  of  otherii ;  but  he  had  made  himsel 
acqiuiiiited  with  the  measure  of  the  mind  of  eadi,  admirin|r  high  ah 
and  hirge  resources,  without  OTerlookiii":  weakness  or  deficiencies, 
eiitebinj;  almost  alwnvs,  with  a  firm,  thou[;h  delicate  skill,  the  true  ch 
teri-lies  of  the  individual,  both  in  f;ood  and  evil.  It  is  the  cleai 
])o\verful  commiinieation  of  the  eritieal  results  of  this  insig-ht  that  gii 
the  biographies  their  {;rcat  vnliie.  whdst  the  ample  store  of  intcrmi 
unecdoles  and  interesting'  incidents  renders  them  nt  the  same  tir 
aii'itlier  sense  instructive,  and  full  of  cnterMlnment  and  attractiveness. 

The  three  volumes  of  "  Ilisltrical  Sketches  of  Statesmen  who  flom 
in  the  time  of  (ieorge  the  Third,"  comprise  u  multitude  of  brici 
charming  biographies  of  illustrious  men  wliost-  memories  bate  lost  nc 
of  their  freshness  in  the  present  (.t'tierutiou.  They  are  properly  ei 
called  ih-fchru,  but  they  are  the  hold  -and  graphic  sketches  of  a  ms 
hand,  a  hundredfold  more  lifelike  and  more  faithful  in  resemblance 
■  he  finished  pictures  of  less-frifted  artists.  And  in  the  long  series  of 
likencr^ses,  a  history  of  tiie  momentous  times  the  individuals  lived  in  i 
folded.  For  the  great  men  whose  memorable  deeds  arc  here  ree 
were  they  who  had  the  largest  influence  in  the  mann)^ment  of  tin 
affairs,  and  who,  if  they  were  not  the  profoundest  philosophical  think 
their  age.  mos't  ably  brought  the  conclusions  of  philosophy  to  bear 
the  common,  every. day  ciincerns  of  life,  liy  right  of  inherent  power 
iveri'  llie  law. makers  and  true  rulers  nf  the  land.  They  led  the  mul 
— whether  of  nobles,  cum moncrs,  or  people — by  the  irresistible  fo' 
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their  reason,  energy,  and  doqaence.  Men  of  ordinary  minds  enlisted  under 
them  in  their  party  or  political  aims,  with  the  assart,  unquestioning  fiaith 
of  devotees,  content  to  know  that  the  champion  of  the  cause  they  served 
in  was  a  Chatham,  or  a  Fox,  or  Pitt.  Of  leaders  and  statesmen  of  this 
order  the  noble  author's  Sketches  furnish  a  wide  and  large  variety.  It 
would  be  difficult,  indeed,  within  the  limits  he  assigns  himself,  to  name  an 
individual  of  any  note  in  public  life  whose  character  is  not  delineated.  We 
have  the  haughty  Chatham,  lordly  and  despotic,  and  leaning  even  more  to 
the  gratification  of  his  own  overbearing  will  than  to  the  promotion  of  the 
nation's  weal ;  and  the  happy,  even-tempered  North,  baffling  by  the  sweets 
ness  of  his  imperturbable  good-humour  the  fierce  invectives  which  the  bad- 
ness of  his  statesmanship  provoked  against  him ;  and  the  solemn,  surly 
Thurlow,  managing  and  mastering  his  betters  by  the  mere  force  of  an  im- 
posing manner ;  and  the  cautious,  courtly  Mansfield,  adorning  his  high 
judicial  office  by  his  scholarly  and  elegant  accomplishments,  and  dignifying 
it  by  his  enlightened  firmness  and  ability :  and  besides  these,  we  have  a 
brilliant  series,  eloquent  at  once  and  admirably  discriminative,  of  records  of 
the  lives  of  that  undegenerate  race  of  great  men  who  succeeded  these  upon 
the  stage  of  public  life, — a  series  which  includes  Burke,  the  noblest  of  our 
orators  and  statesmen,  with  his  deep  philosophy,  and  vast  knowledge,  and 
magnificent  imagination ;  and  Fox,  with  his  lofty,  generous  nature,  always 
wielding  his  impassioned  reasonings  in  a  liberal  and  enlightened  cause ; 
and  Pitt,  high  and  resolute,  and  self-sustained  in  spirit  amidst  the  direst 
press  of  disastrous  fortunes,  and  unyielding  and  invincible,  alone  against  a 
host,  in  an  unequalled  senatorial  war  ;  and  Sheridan,  the  wittiest  and  showi- 
est, and  in  immediate  effect  the  most  successful,  speaker  of  his  day ;  and 
Erskine,  the  glory  of  the  English  bar,  who,  with  his  skill,  and  eloquence, 
and  courage,  nobly  stood  in  the  breach  and  stayed  the  onslaught  of  oppres- 
sion as  it  rushed  with  deadliest  aim  against  the  dearest  and  the  holiest  of 
our  national  rights ;  and  Grattan,  "  ever-glorious  Grattan !  the  best  of  the 
good  !  *'  with  all  his  amazing  powers  consecrated  to  the  service  of  his  suffer- 
ing country  ;  and  Wilberforce,  the  kindliest  and  gentlest  of  great  men,  dedi- 
cating his  life,  with  hardly  less  earnestness,  to  an  unceasing  effort  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade ;  and  Canning,  with  his  brilliant  scholarship, 
and  wit,  and  rhetoric,  and  unhappy  hankering  for  place ;  and  Romilly,  with 
his  stern,  unsullied  purity,  his  deep  and  accurate  knowledge  of  law,  hk 
wide  and  warm  benevolence,  his  wisdom  and  his  eloquence,  and  his  sweet 
and  simple  amiableness  in  all  the  intercourse  of  domestic  life, — on  all  of 
which  the  noble  author  writes,  apparently,  in  tones  of  a  fond  and  reverent 
remembrance  which  time  has  not  dimmed. 

These,  however,  are  only  a  portion  of  the  Sketches  in  the  first  volume. 
In  the  continuation  of  the' series  we  meet  with  the  names  of  many  men  who 
were  scarcely  second  to  these,  either  in  the  strength  and  splendour  of  their 
powers  or  in  the  extent  of  influence  which  it  was  .their  lot  to  exercise. 
Some  there  are,  too,  who  were  less  gifted  with  ability,  or  less  favoured  by 
occasion,  but  who  were  nevertheless  too  busy  for  good  or  evil  in  their  time 
to  be  passed  by  without  a  notice  in  his  Lordship's  work.  In  the  vigour  of 
their  very  peculiar  faculty  for  managing  affairs,  few  statesmen  have  sar« 
passed  Eldon,  Home  Tooke,  Wellington,  and  Plunket ;  who,  with  many 
distinguished  party-chiefs, — with  Lords  Liverpool,  and  Castlereagh,  and 
Ellenborough,  and  Holland,  and  with  Frauds  Homer,  and  Ricardo,  and 
Marquis  Wellesley,  and  some  others  of  less  permanent  or  public  fame,-^ 
make  up  the  catalogue  Kd  those  idiose  merits,  and  achievements,  and  dc- 
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fects  are  dwelt  on,  in  the  second  volume,  with  8  clear-ii^ted  criticism 
s  manly  eloquence,  nlike  outspoken  and  impartial  in  the  treatmeut  of  i 
goiiist  and  friend. 

Ap|>ended  to  the  second  volume  there  are  two  Sketches  of  statesmi 
a  previous  age,  which — on  account  of  the  rare  endowments  of  the  indivii 
themselves,  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  their  administr 
was  exercised,  and  the  very  admirahle  completeness  of  the  author's  aci 
(if  them  — are  even  more  valuable  and  more  deeply  interesting  thati 
but  the  very  choicest  in  the  scries  which  they  close.  The  ministers 
we  refer  to  are  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  I-ord  Bolingbroke.  BotI 
Sketches  are  written  thoughtfully  and  carefully,  and  in  Lord  IJrou;;) 
best  manner ;  iiut  tlie  delineation  of  the  dazzling  Dolinghroke,  wit 
great  genius,  his  various  talents,  graces,  and  accomplishments,  ani 
lamentable  want  of  any  conimensurate  virtue,  stands  out  as  an  un 
tionable  mastcipiece  in  the  long  line  of  his  Lordship's  portraits  of 
tiiiguishcd  men. 

I'rom  ihe  comparatively  peaceful  scenes  and  incidents  of  English  si 
mnnsiiip  during  the  reigns  included  in  his  plan,  the  author  pa-^ses  ov. 
the  beginning  of  his  third  volume,  to  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  of 
persons  whose  names  are  inseparably  linked  \n  memory  with  the  ti 
and  the  temjiest  of  the  Frencli  Revolution.  To  several  of  these  justi 
wc  think,  dealt  out  in  somewhat  severer  measure  tlian  to  the  contcinp 
statesmen  of  our  ow[i  countrv.  I'hc  men  of  the  Gironde  fare  bail 
Lord  lirougliam's  hands,  lie  recognises,  as  nobody  indeed  can  fail  t 
their  brilliant  qualities,  but  he  Bjipcars  to  recognise  them  with  a  calni 
cold  appraisement ;  wliilst  their  designs  are  strictly  scrutinized,  and 
shortcomings  fully  and  unsparingly  exposed.  Nor  is  the  character  of 
antagoni.ot  and  conqueror,  Itobcspierre,  exhibited  with  more  tendei 
His  talents  for  business  arc  indeed  fuirly  estimated ;  his  eloquence  is 
BO  highly  as  to  be  held  not  much  inferior  ti>  that  of  Vergniaud,  Itarnavc 
JVliraheau  :  hut  his  moral  nature — his  cold,  unpitying,  cruel  sclfiMines 
vanity,  liis  want  of  courage,  his  su^tiiiciousncss,  and  his  after,  hateful 
'»  dealt  with  aiid  denounced  with  a  stern,  unscrupulous 


wliich,  hitt 
Talhcn,  also,  is  pourtrayed  i 
priatc  to  the  uninterrupted  infaii 
ever,  somclimes  needed  even   ' 
sk.'t.'li.     Tlie  amiahle  di-^posi 
of  .Madame  de  ijtai'l,  and  the  r 
e  all  tou 


;  too  bitter  for  the  baseness 

lie  repulsive  hues  which  alone  are  a 
y  of  his  career.  Brighter  colours  are. 
L  in  this  part  of  his  Lordshiji's  large  hi 
)  of  Lafayette,  the  genius  and  nffet 
■vellous  and  many-sided  ability  of  Ti 
I  happy  union  uf  tidclity,  and  strength 
grace.  A  glowing  and  condensed  delinciition  of  Napoleon  Ituonapn 
surpassinjr  in  its  singiiliu"  eloquence  anvtliing  that  wv  remember  claci 
in  Lord  Hniughani's  writings,  and  more  than  once  reminding  as  how  t 
the  highest  eloquence  ap])ronches  the  yet  nobler  inspiration  of  poc 
closes  the  serii's  of  the  Statesmen  of  the  French  Ilevolution :  and,  i>y 
tignity  rather  than  comparison  with  a  sketch  of  General  M'ashin 
introduces  to  Ihe  reiider  two  or  three  of  the  most  memorable ^'o' 
rombatiuits  in  the  great  war  of  American  Independence.  The  cons' 
honourable  course  of  the  democratic  JrfFirson  is  cleiirly  marked  niid 
(iraisrd  ;  but  tin-  few  pages  that  are  allotted  to  Kniiiklin  contain  r 
lieautifid  as  well  as  faitlilul  notice  of  that  extraordinary  man.  whose  sc 
to  America  were  so  prodigious,  and  wlio^e  personal  history,  as  ci 
and  state.-'maii.  and  author,  and  discoverer  iit  science,  was  altogethe 
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paralleled  in  the  age  that  he  adorned.  Lord  Brougham  has  grouped  to- 
gether the  great  contrasts  between  his  opportunities  and  his  achievements, 
when  he  characterizes  him  as — 

"  A  successful  leader  of  a  revolt  that  ended  in  complete  triumph,  after  appearing 
desperate  for  years ;  a  great  discoverer  in  philoeopliy,  without  the  ortHnary  helps  to 
knowledge ;  a  writer  famed  for  his  chaste  style,  without  a  classical  education ;  a  skilfxil 
negotiator,  tliough  never  bred  to  politics;  ending  as  a  lavourite,  nay,  a  pattern  of 
fashion,  wlien  the  guest  of  frivolous  courts,  the  life  which  he  had  begun  in  garrets  and 
in  workshops."  « 

Tinning,  with  a  short  discourse  on  American  Democracy,  from  the  con- 
sideration of  these  Statesmen  of  the  West,  the  noble  author  concludes  his 
work  with  a  few  sketches  of  Contemporary  Continental  Sovereigns,  and  a 
dialogue — which  is,  in  fact,  a  disquisition — on  "  Republican  and  Monarchi- 
cal Government.'* 

In  pausing  an  instant  to  look  back  upon  the  whole  compass  and  contents 
of  these  sketches  of  statesmen,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  the 
retrospect  is  the  rare  accumulation  of  diversified  knowledge  which  is  un- 
obtrusively diffused  throughout  the  work.  Striking,  however,  as  this 
quality  is,  it  is  scarcely  so  deserving  of  admiration  in  itself,  or  so  honour- 
able to  the  author,  as  the  strict  impartiality  which  his  sketches  everywhere 
display.  In  this  respect,  the  politician  and  the  partisan  are  merged  in  the 
philosopher  and  judge.  We  know  not,  indeed,  whether,  on  the  whole,  the 
kindliest  spirit  does  not  animate  those  criticisms  which  touch  upon  the 
talents  and  intentions  of  the  very  statesmen  with  whose  opinions  it  was  his 
Lordship's  hap  to  be  most  often  and  most  earnestly  at  war.  If  the  old  bat- 
tles of  the  senate  and  the  bar  have  been  in  any  way  remembered  in  the  com- 
position of  these  sketches,  it  has  been  in  such  a  manner  that  the  departed 
adversaries — could  they  arise  to  read  them — would  find  no  reason  to  object 
to  or  regret.  And  these  just  and  generous  judgments  are  delivered  in  a 
not  unworthv  style.     We  can  conceive  of  a  literarv  critic,  under  cover  of 

0  9  ^  ' 

his  black  cap,  condemning  the  noble  author's  workmanship  on  various 
counts,  and  plausibly  bolstering  up  his  sentence  by  the  exposition  of  occa- 
sional instances  of  ill-chosen  words,  and  awkward,  or  obscure,  or  inhar- 
monious constructions,  outraging  the  laws  of  fine  and  finical  composition. 
But  every  reader  of  the  work  will  feel  that  it  is,  in  spite  of  sparse  and  petty 
blemishes,  written  in  a  manly,  vigorous  style  of  eloquence  which  never  fails 
of  its  effect,  whic  h  is  always  animated  and  forcible,  and  which  is  freighted 
with  so  many  of  the  sterling  qualities  of  good  writing,  that  it  may  well  dis- 
pense with  the  little  ornaments  and  graces  which  his  Lordship  has  probably 
the  weakness,  or  the  wisdom,  to  despise. 

Far  above  these  statesmen  of  the  time  in  deep  and  permanent,  though 
not  immediate,  influence,  there  were  the  philosophers  and  men  of  letters — 
creating  knowledge  which  should  flow  through  countless  channels  to  im- 
prove and  to  advance  the  well-being  of  society  at  large.  It  is  these  men  of 
thoiiglit — toiling  earnestly  and  hopefully,  though  often  amidst  sharp  and 
sad  environment — who  have  been  the  real  legislators,  as  well  as  benefac- 
tors, of  mankind.  It  is  they  who  have  discovered  and  brought  out  into  the 
broad  light  of  universal  day  those  truths  which  slowly  change  man*8  wants, 
and  habits,  and  enjoyments,  and  transform  him  almost  into  a  new  being  by 
the  new  resources  they  endow  him  with.  In  combining  with  his  sketches 
of  statesmen  the  lives  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated,  or  most  serviceable, 
of  these  i)hilosophers  and  men  of  letters,  Lord  Brougham  has  laboured 
wisely  to  the  profit  of  his  work,  and  has  added  largely,  not  only  to  its  in- 
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terest  and  usefulness,  but  to  its  cnmpleteneEs  also,  aB  a  record  of  tbi 
iectual  impulse  and  progression  of  the  time.  And  it  may  be  well  b 
thnt  the  tusk  of  tracing  back  these  momentous  truths  to  their  res] 
sources,  of  unfolding  their  scientific  import  so  as  to  niake  it  intclli;^ 
all,  of  indiciLting  thi-ir  eoniicclion  imd  congruity  with  other  unasf 
conclusions,  of  exhibiting  the  nsiture  and  direction  of  their  necessary 
quenccs,  iind  of  arbltniting  sometimes  between  conflicting  cltiims 
renown  which  is  the  discoverer's  due.  toilsome  as  It  often  must  hari 
must  iilsi)  hnve  been  often  cheered  itnd  lightened  by  thick-coming  mt 
irliinperiiig  of  /he  prisl.  For  in  many  instances  the  noble  antli 
trending  agiiin,  in  his  advanced  age,  tlie  very  ground  thut  he  iiad  t 
and  hud  triumphed  on  in  curly  youth.  In  many  inslnnces  he  was  rel 
to  the  studies  he  hnd  loved  in  the  spring-time  of  his  days,  to  n 
amidst  the  battles  and  the  labours  of  his  busy  life — his  heart  hac: 
been  uufnilhfui.  The  deep  and  pure  joy  with  which  these  mc 
nnrmed  him  he  has  himself  described  in  a  noble  passage  in  his  life 
Ulack.  After  iticturing  to  us  the  grncefut  and  intelligent  aspect  of  tl 
lecturer,  and  dwelling  on  the  singular  nentiiess  of  his  manipulutJi 

"  The  readiT  who  li»s  known  Iho  jilimnres  of  science  will  foTfCivc  mc  if,  at 
tanrc  of  ludf  a  cviitury,  1  kwe  bi  IhipT  over  tin  m-  rccoll'Ttiinu,  nud  to  dwell  on 
lif;)it  whii'h  I  ntiimilivr  tlirineil  tne  t»  wv  liiunl  tliii  illiutrioiM  » iga  dvtail,  a 
maimer  I  liavp  feebly  iitti-ni|iti«l  to  |Hniriny,  tin- utejiii  by  which  lie  niailvliUdiiM 
illuKtnilin;;  thi'iu  witli  aliiiiliiloa  Hiiiiwtinuv  n-mlkil  to  nis  mind  Ivr  the  pnsKi^ 
moniiiiit,  niul  givhi);  tlii'ir  ileiniHw'nitiou  liy  pi-rfbrmini;  befiire  lu  tlic  iiiuiiy 
tneiitB  whii'h  Imd  ni'i-ulc I  tn  liiin  Hriit  the  iiumt  hnimrtuiit  k<ti tr  if  nature.  ' 
till-  <li'1i);1it  iif  tiHvinK  M-lunlly  Ktoml  liy  him  when  liu  vii'tory  whk  fcuini-d,  we  tii 
eiqulnitc  t!Tat ificiitiiw  iif  luariiif;  him  wiiijily,  uiiist  f^rao-fully,  in  the  most  ml 
of  |ihil(»"l>hyi  with  the  nBmt  pcrfi-rt  uiiHlvKtjr,  recount  hi*  ilitKcultioo,  a\ 
llicy  v\tv  uvemmic  ;  (iiH-n  to  UK  the  Klejii  \rf  wbieb  lie  hml  (necmut^illy  Rilvnin' 
one  pari  In  amitheriif  his  lirilliimt  roiinu>;  gi>  over  tlic  »>me  (cmaiul,  u*  it  wfn 

E'eHenrc  whieli  hi-  liud  fiir  tlw  lint  tiine  trml  so  uiniiy  Imif;  years  IvTnre  ;  liiilil 
ips.  the  verj  iiiKtrntiient*  lie  had  tliuii  nsed,  aiul  wt  iirer  ixain  the  mine  imr 
our  eyeii  wtiieli  liml  Likl  lliv  ili-ep  unil  bniuil  fiiuniluliiHis  of  hi*  iinperiiilmlilc 
Nut  a  litllu  of  thiK  extn-me  hitcroxt  n-rlninty  Ih-1i>iii:«1  In  tW  aeridi'Ut  thut  hi 
louK  surviviil  the  pi-rioil  of  hit  fmwwa— tlint  we  Itnew  there  rat  ui  our  prcw 
miiu  iiiiw  iu  hiH  ulil  ape  rrixisiii);  niKk-r  the  laiiri'ls  won  in  bis  early  yunth.  I 
it  ulliifci'ther,  llie  eETcct  wuh  kih'Ii  as  raniuit  well  he  cunceived.  1  Iinve  heard  the  i 
niideiiitniiiruii!Hi:f  the  Igi'  civinfcfiirtli  Ihi^r  cHiirttin  ita  mnit  elo(|nci>t  tausnc 
heard  the  ei>mnmndiii)(  penndu  of  Wit's  mi^festic  oratoiy — the  vcheinencv  of  Kon 
hiK  derlunuitiiiu — Imvv  follinral  llw  elnM-.eouiiMct(<i]  chain  of  Grant's  pitre  rea* 
hiii-n  carried  away  l>y  the  mliijtled  Itini'y,  etnuram,  and  kr,;uiiientati«n  <a  Ilnnkel 
shonlil,  wilhncit  hcNtatinii.prefcr.tiir  nierciutelli'i'tQali^tiiteation,  (thon^i  aw 
mni-h  uf  it  la  iterlveil  from  awociation.)  tii  1h>  uiiec  inure  allowed  the  i)rivilcf(f  < 
tn  tliiiw  days  eiijoycd  id  bi^iig  iireKcnt  while  llw  tint  j>liil»so|iluT  of  hin  nfce 
historian  of  hts  own  disciirmcs,  and  lie  an  eyc-wilncM  of  tluMc  cxpcrimentii  b 
he  had  lumierly  mailu  tliimi,  imce  imirc  jierfunned  with  his  own  hands." 

Passages  breathing,  like  this,  the  eloquence  of  fond  remembrance,  ar 
than  once  commemorative  of  his  Lordship's  personal  association  witl 
of  the  distinguished  men  whose  live»  and  labours  he  reciirds. 

The  philusophcrs  with  whom  the  noble  author  makes  us  ncqt 
form  a  goodly  company  of  ten,  who  have  given,  as  it  were,  a  new  1 
new  capacities  to  human  knowledge  in  some  of  its  most  consideral 
partments.  Whatever  other  accomplishments  Ihcse  individuals 
respcctivelv  possess,  and,  by  the  unavoidable  affinities  of  science,  ( 
them  must  have  possessed  some;  five — Black.  Priesiler,  CavendUh, 
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and  Lavoisier — are  memorable  for  their  momentous  discoyeries  in  chemistry ; 
James  Watt  is  familiarly  known  and  honoared  as  the  originator  of  ines- 
timable improvements  in  the  steam-engine ;  Sir  Joseph  Banks  is  eminent 
for  his  successfal  cultivation  of  natural  history,  and  the  noble  benefactions 
by  which  he  provided  for  its  continued  progress;  Adam  Smith  is  still 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  existing  sdence  of  political  economy ;  and 
Sim  son  and  D'Alembert  stand  high  in  fame  for  the  issues  of  their  life-long 
toil  in  mathematical  pursuits.  Mindful  of  the  truth  that  the  thinker's  real 
life — his  life  of  earnestness,  and  high  endeavour,  and  enjoyment — is  that 
which  he  passes  in  his  processes  of  thought,  and  that  the  failure  or  success 
of  his  conclusions  determines,  beyond  all  else,  the  trouble  or  the  triumph 
of  his  heart, — Lord  Brougham  has,  in  the  narration  of  these  diverse  lives^ 
dwelt  most  upon  the  scientific  aims  and  labours  of  these  great  men,  and 
severally  made  that  aspect  of  their  being  the  most  prominent  and  readily- 
perceived  in  his  biographies.  All  that  could  be  brought  together  to  throw 
any  light  upon  the  origin  and  history  of  discoveries,  his  Lordship  has  col- 
lected ;  all  that  could  be  done  to  make  abstruse  things  understood,  he  has 
accomplished.  It  is  a  consequence  of  this  care  and  skill  that  the  tolerably 
large  amount  of  scientific  detail  which  is  of  necessity  involved  in  such  a 
work,  is  so  rendered  as  to  present  nothing  impr^nable  by  the  understand- 
ing of  an  attentive  reader  who  endeavours  for  tiie  first  time  to  master  it* 
Of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations"  there  is  an  analysis  which  alone  extends  to  more 
than  fifty  pages.  There  is  also  a  brief  but  dear  account  of  all  that  had 
preceded  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  great  invention  of  James  Wati. 
Wherever,  in  fact,  information  or  explanatory  notice  can  throw  light  on  an 
obscure  subject,  or  clear  the  path  through  an  intricate  one,  the  assistance  la 
infallibly  afforded.  And  along  with  this  there  is  an  agreeable,  attractive 
character  communicated  to  the  work  by  the  interspersion  in  appropriate 
places  of  graphic  pictures  of  the  personal  appearance  of  the  philosophers, 
whose  lives  we  are  contemplating,  and  anecdotes — sometimes  humorous 
and  sometimes  full  of  interest  from  the  impulse  of  a  higher  feding — of 
their  habits,  and  companionships,  and  favourite  recreations.  Examples  of 
these  gracefuller  passages  are  met  with  in  the  account  of  the  morbid 
shyness  of  Cavendish,  the  absence  of  mind  of  Simson,  and  the  singular 
relations  of  D'Alembert  with  the  gifted,  but  not  very  punctiUons,  Mdlle.  de 
TEspinasse.  D'Alembert,  better  than  any  other  individual  of  dther  dass^ 
connects  the  philosophers  with  the  men  of  letters  whom  Lord  Brougham 
has  celebrated.  Entitled  to  a  place  in  the  very  highest  rank  of  men  of 
science,  he  was  also  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Voltaire,  the  adversary 
of  Rousseau,  and  himself  a  miscellaneous  writer  of  no  mean  repute  amongst 
his  contemporaries  and  fellow-countr3rmen. 

On  the  first  publication  of  the  "  laves  of  Men  of  Letters/'  it  was  mora 
than  once  objected  that  there  was,  in  reality,  no  need  at  least  for  the  new 
biographies  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau.  But,  independently  of  the  new 
documents  which  Lord  Brougham  had,  in  the  one  case,  become  possessed 
of,  it  should  have  been  clear  even  to  the  distorted  vision  of  party-spite, 
that  in  a  series  designed  to  exhibit  the  intellectual  life  and  power  of  the 
time  of  George  III.,  the  omission  of  these  lives  would  have  been  both  un- 
accountable and  inexcusable.  In  France,  their  influence  was  for  a  while 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  writers,  either  before  or  since.  If  "  the 
wreck  of  old  opinions'*  was  not  in  truth  the  fearful  monument  they  made 
themselves,  they  planted  deeply  in  the  understandings  of  the  French  people 
a  disposition  to  examine  and  enqaire  into  all  o^nums,  wad  to  accept  thoM 
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nlonc  as  true  nnd  autliorltsitive  which  had  stood  the  test  of  reacon 
which  bort  lier  slamii  upon  tlicm.  In  this  sense,  their  bold  revolt  a| 
time -honoured  iibsurdities  in  Church  and  State  found  favour  and  suppi 
every  corner  of  the  Uind.  And  though  their  own  conviclions  mig 
uiaiiv  instances  be  hardly  hftter  in  a  contrary  extreme  than  the  ii 
morial  errors  they  destroyed,  this  was  of  little  moment,  since  thej 
given  the  right  (guides  u^on  the  arduous  way  in  giving  freedom  of  in 
and  reason  as  men's  guides  in  the  research  for  truth.  Tlie  lives  of 
piuncers  in  ei  jjreiit,  yet  perilous  undertakiug,  were  not  to  be  on 
in  a  history  of  the  ngi;  they  served.  Lord  lirougham  has  written 
biugruphies  faithfully, — failhfnlly  and  fiivound)ly  in  the  case  of  Voll 
fuithfullv,  yd  witli  disaiiprobation  visible  in  every  page,  in  the  ca 
Uousscau.  The  life  of  Voltaire  is  in  every  aspect  admirable.  The 
events  in  his  long  life  are  plcaf>nnt!y  and  clearly  told,  with  just  en 
of  refi-rcnce  t^i  tlioso  he  was  connected  with  to  make  the  narrative 
interesiiiiij  without  clogging  or  confusing  it ;  hia  principal  works  are 
fizi-'l  with  great  judgment  and  ability;  his  labours  in  the  cause  of  hum 
uro  commenled  oii  in  a  henrtv,  glowing,  almost  enthusiastic,  tone  ;  an 
inoi':d  nature  is  characterized  fcurlesfly  and  fully,  without  tendemet 
wards  tlic  abundant  leaven  of  evil  which  was  mingled  with  the  m» 
high  unqneitionable  good.  Hut  this  genial  treatment  of  one  of 
illn^lrious  men  makes  us  only  tlie  more  regret  tliat  the  other  should 
fared  fa  badly  ut  his  Lonlship'a  liands.  In  the  briefer  biography  of  Ituu 
tliiTe  is,  indeed,  no  wilful  wrong,  no  misrepresentation  of  matters  of 
no  ilevialion  from  the  outspoken  fairness  which  is  visible  in  all  the 
anthoi's  judgments  of  tlie  writers,  orators,  philosophers,  and  statesm 
the  time.  The  misfurtunc,  as  we  hold  ii  is,  that  his  Lordship  has 
uninlentiouidly  blind  to  many  profound  observations  in  politics,  and  m 
nnd  religion. —  to  many  hnninons  expositions  of  political,  and  momi 
ri'liglous  tvulh,  and  to  manv  earnest  eloquent  enl'urcements  of  negl 
duiies:  that,  in  a  word,  with  a  Ivnx-eyed  perception  of  the  weukiii 
and  fimlls,  and  vices,  both  of  the  eonduct  and  the  compositions  of  ] 
seau,  he  sees,  or  mthcr  heartily  appreciates,  comparatively  nothing  o 
far  more  than  co mil erhal anting  qualities  which  belonged  to  them, 
estimate  of  the  value  of  Housseau's  writings  which  his  Lordship  refers 
precluding  any  hope  of  agreement  with  him  who  entertains  it  is,  w 
assnred,  not  at  all  peculiar  to  M.  Ilerville.  Some  of  the  ablest  Frcnc 
Kii  tile  present  age  have  not  hesitated  to  express  an  opinion  bh  favoui 
or  to  regard  him  whose  fame  is  represented  by  Lord  llrougham  aa  n 
'■  upon  a  paradoxical  discourse  against  all  knowledge,  a  second-rate  i 
nnd  an  admirably  written,  but  ile<!radiug.  and  even  disgusting,  nut 
grapliy,''  us  not  the  least  glorious  in  a  triumvirate  of  great  nai 
benefactors. 

.Nearly  n  half  of  the  volume  of  "  I^ives  of  Men  of  Letters"  is  taki 
by  the  two  biographies  we  have  just  referred  textile  remainder  of  it 
divided  between  Hume,  Johnson,  Rnberlson,  and  Gibbon.  The  wr 
of  Hume,  both  philosophical  and  Id'lorical.  have  received  from  hii  Lur 
the  strict  and  searching  criticism  which  productions  so  able,  and  so  i 
lead  astray,  imperatively  called  for  from  a  competent  biographer. 
"  I'olitical  Discourses,"  and  his  "Jucjuiry  concerning  the  Principl 
.Morid.'.''  ohlHJn  their  we'l-meriled  meed  of  praise  ;  whilst  hia  metnph; 
Kpccnialions  are  shewn  to  be,  at  least  in  many  in^tauces,not  merely  i 
tical,  us  .Mr.  ilumc  pretended,  but  absolutely  dogmatic,  Emd  involvin 
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was  made  evident  by  Mackintosh,  the  contradiction  in  terms  of  **  a  helief 
that  there  can  he  no  helief ^  As  a  historian,  his  great  qualities  appear  to 
be  those  of  manner :  his  style  is  racy,  clear,  and  beautiful,  and  he  is  an 
admirable  master  of  pictorial  effect;  but  these  secondary  merits  poorly 
compensate  for  the  historian's  lesser  measure  of  research,  impartiality,  and 
conscientiousness.  Of  a  history  which  is  in  so  many  hands,  and  is  so  often 
referred  to  as  an  authority,  as  Mr.  Hume's,  the  imperfections  cannot  be  too 
publicly  made  known,  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  intrench  on  our  narrow 
space  with  an  important  passage  from  Lord  Brongham^s  remarks.  His 
Lordship  says, — 

"  A  contempt  of  popnlAr  rights,  a  leaning  towards  power,  a  proneness  to  find  all 
institutions  already  established  worthy  of  support,  a  suspicion  of  all  measures  tending 
towards  change,  is  thus  to  be  seen  preyaiUng  through  Mr.  Hume's  reflections,  and 
influencing  both  his  faith  in  historical  evidence  and  his  manner  of  condui-ting  the 
narration  of  facts.  A  bias  of  the  like  kind  is  plainly  perceptible  in  his  remarks  and  in 
his  recital,  wherever  the  Church,  the  sects,  are  concerned,  and  generally  wherever  reli- 
gion forms  the  subject  of  either.  Independent  of  the  testimony  which  he  has  un- 
wittingly borne  against  himself,  in  respect  of  his  Tory  partialities,  the  proofs  of  his 
perverting  facts,  especially  in  the  last  two  volumes  of  Mb  work,  have  been  multiplied 
by  the  industry  of  succeeding  historians,  till  the  discredit  of  the  book,  as  a  history,  has 
become  no  longer  a  matter  of  any  doubt.  It  is  of  no  avail  that  he  Idmself  and  his 
admirers  cite  the  disrepute,  and  even  odium,  into  which  his  account  of  the  Stuarts  fell 
with  the  Jacobites,  as  much  as  with  the  Whigs,  ^m  its  first  appearance.  That  party's 
unreasonable  demands  upon  our  faith  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  abso- 
lutely acquitting  all  the  Stuarts  of  all  guilt  and  of  aU  indiscretion;  and  they  probably 
felt  more  disappointed,  because  they  were  certainly  more  ii\jured  by  the  admissions  of 
one  manifestly  ranged  on  their  side,  when  he  was  compelled  to  stop  short  of  their  pure 
and  perfect  creed.  Afterwards  the  Tudor  history  completed  their  discontent ;  but  it 
affords  no  proof  whatever  of  his  impartiality.  He  had,  of  course,  &r  too  much  sense 
and  too  penetrating  a  sagacity  to  doubt  the  guilt  of  Queen  Mary  during  the  Scottish 
portion  of  her  life,  admitted  as  the  greater  part  of  the  charges  against  her  were,  by  her 
own  conduct  in  the  open  profligacy  of  her  connexion  with  her  husband's  murderer; 
and  the  prejudice  which  this  unavoidable  conviction  raised  in  his  mind,  extended  itself 
to  the  more  doubtful  question  of  her  accession  to  Babington's  eonqpiracy;  a  question 
which  he  appears  to  have  examined  with  much  less  patience  of  rescwnch,  though  it  be- 
longed to  his  own  subject,  than  he  had  applied  to  the  Scottish  transactions  of  the 
queen,  which,  in  their  detail  at  least,  had  far  leas  connexion  with  his  work." 

It  should  be  added,  that  an  appendix  to  the  life  of'  Hume  contains  a 
number  of  that  writer's  letters,  and  some  exceedingly  interesting  fac-similes 
of  portions  of  the  manuscripts  of  his  works. 

Of  the  remaining  lives,  the  hast  attractive  is  that  of  Gibhon.  But  the 
blame  of  this  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  subject,  not  the  writer,  of  the  bio- 
graphy. Whether  in  England  or  Lausanne,  Gibbon's  was  a  scholar's  life,— - 
**  hiving  wisdom,"  as  Byron  has  it,  "  with  each  studious  year,"  or  adding 
new  chapters  to  his  celebrated  history.  His  great  merits  as  a  man  of  let- 
ters, and  particularly  as  a  historian, — his  learning,  and  his  industry,  and 
faithfulness ;  his  sagacity  and  care  in  discriminating  between  truth  and 
falsehood  ;  his  skill  and  patience  in  unfolding  the  events  of  ages  ;  and  his 
brief  and  poignant  notes,  which  are  so  often  better  than  the  text  they  are 
designed  to  illustrate, — are  all  adequately  dwelt  on  by  Lord  Brougham ; 
and  so,  also,  are  the  stilted  and  unbending  style  in  which  the  history  is 
written,  and  the  covert  sneers  against  the  Christian  faith  by  which  it  is 
disfigured.  The  indignant  paragraph  in  which  his  Lordship  exposes  and 
denounces  the  shabby  trickery  of  misrepresentation  which  the  historian  has 
recourse  to,  in  order  to  gratify  his  miserable  spite  against  divine  things,  is 
certainly  the  most  admirable  and  most  interesting  passage  which  the  on- 
believer's  life  contains. 
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The  Life  of  JohnSon,  on  tlie  other  hand,  is  full  of  intereit  from  tb 

pnge  to  the  last.  Often  as  the  sturdy  nioralist's  history  has  been  to! 
Lordship  maiiageH  to  give  new  life  and  spirit  to  the  record.  Exce 
the  Voltaire,  which  is  equal  to  it,  hut  nut  better,  we  are  disponed  tc 
come  tliis  as  the  most  vigorous  of  all  the  "  Lives  of  Men  of  Letters." 
a  genial  picture  of  the  rude,  strong,  genuine  man  who  lives  immorta 
BoawcU's  book, — a  diminished  portrait,  in  which  no  line,  or  shade,  or 
is  lost.  Here,  as  in  the  biography  of  the  brilliant  Frenclimao,  we  eu 
tliat  some  latent  sympathy  has  helped  the  inspiration  of  the  biogrn 
and  that  he  has  contemplated  the  manliness,  and  power,  and  kind-het 
ne?s  of  Johnson  with  as  much  admiration  as  the  refinement,  wit,  and  ^ 
tility  of  Voliaire.  His  criticisms  on  the  writings  of  our  fellow-countr 
are  acute,  and  sonnd,  and  vigorous,  and  oltogelher  worthy  of  the  exc 
narrative  which  thev  accompany. 

The  value  and  the  beauty  of  llie  "  Life  of  Robertson"  depend  in 
measure  on  tiie  disquisitions  and  descriptionR  it  contains.  There  it,  in 
the  example  of  a  man  living  blamelessly  and  piously  throughout  a 
term  of  years, — loving  his  books  much,  and  profiting  by  them  well, 
forming  with  ability  and  zeal  all  the  duties  of  the  arduous  prDfessi< 
belonged  to,  and  composin}^  works  in  which  "  the  pen  of  the  greol 
torian  produces  the  effect  of  the  great  artist's  pencil,  while  its  pictun 
not  Euhject  to  the  destroying  influence  of  time."  In  all  this  th. 
undoubtedly  much  to  admire  and  to  We,  and  the  noble  biograplie 
not  withlicid  the  tribute  that  so  rare  a  union  of  the  highest  qui 
deserves.  His  own  eloquence,  also,  has  been  nobly  animated  bi 
necessity  of  describing  the  eloquence  of  the  historian  in  his  most  effi 
scenes,  and  by  the  apt  occasion  for  giving  ulterance  to  some  adm 
views  on  what  should  furm  the  true  aims  of  historical  composition. 
glowing  and  yet  graceful  power  of  his  Iiordship's  disquisition  on  this 
jcct  may  be  in  part  judged  of  by  the  fragment  we  subjoin.     He  saj's,- 

"  It  '\i  itiit,  bowi'viT,  merely  by  aliKtiiiiiiii|;  fnim  Inilincriuiinutc  pniiie,  or  lijr  d< 
with  t1iKiinipiirliimi.ll  vanivHincm  ujhiu  the  |{ruut  qouUtieii,  and  ikuwIiik  lt|rhtly  m 
bad  outv,  of  eminent  invn,  and  tlliu  knviii);  ii  fn1«e  p<ncral  impreiwiiiii  of  llieir  it 
tlint  kiKtMians  err,  wid  jiiYvert  tlie  oiiJiiiims  and  fivlinm  of  inunkind.  Etou  i 
were  bi  give  a  carcfnl  ditiiiiate  uf  («ch  dianu.-tur,  aiut  jirunouiico  jiwt  Jndicmcn 
the  whi>lc,  tbi7  nuiild  still  leuvc  by  At  tlio  uuMt  iiuiiortant  jiart  of  ttiuir  duty 
furinwl,  vnleia  tlicv  al«)  fViiTiied  thi-ir  nurrative  m  as  ti>  txelte  onr  interest 
wortliy  of  piut  thiivs;  tu  mnke  lui  ilwi-H  u'itb  ilcliglit  on  themiiotof  linmnn  iin 
nuiit ;  to  li'itfun  tlie  plivHure  tnci  naturally  fult  lit  cunt<mi[>Intiii);  vurrcmnil  c. 
or  Rkill,  nbemnevcr  t1ic«e  are  dirrctMl  lon-nrdt  the  iiunry  uf  maiikiiul :  tu  cull  foi 
scorn  of  iierUdicnu  artiiin!!,  hawcTer  mceciiHiy ;  our  ilutiwlatliin  iiTcnicI  and  blomli 
proiii'Diiitleii,  liiiwuver  \>Dwnto\  Ibii  tiUiill«  1i,v  wliieli  WoAt  indul^renii'  waa  w 
InMiiid  of  liiihling  u]>  tu  imr  admira'inn  tlH>  'iiridi',  pump,  and  cIivuinKtn 
glorioiui  truT,'  it  t»  tlic  liiKtiirinn'ii  iliity  tn  make  un  reiiHTd  nith  iintvuiuiiff  deli); 
time,  wuitli,  und  liupjiiiii'iM  cif  blcriSLil  {m.^u'c  ;  lie  iiiUHt  renienibor  tluit 


ami  to  wlilirate  tliiw  triiiiniilis.  the  {in^rrM  nf  ncii-nre  anil  uf  art.  t)ie  pxtcnsii 
M.fiirit.v  of  rn.<-dian,  the  hiipnivomcnt  ot'  natiiinul  illlltit■lli<ln^  the  ilift'iulnn  of  ; 
prwperily— cxliniistiii)]:  on  wirli  imro  and  ivltiiU«iiuii'  tbvmt*  all  llw  rmourrca 
jibiliiKipliy.  all  tlie  itnm'H  of  liis  "tyh',  tP*'"!?  hxiuinr  to  wluun  liunnur  u  diit>, 
liiiliUii)[  nil  inwiitiwd  to  niiii[>1a(iil  mttiri-ht  iiiid  vicicMid  ntliidnitiiiii,  luid  nnt  iiii-r 
gfniT;il  reiimrk*  on  muu  miil  ou  irvciits,  but  liy  tlie  niannor  of  iltwriliint*  tl 
Kiirl  ri'torJiiii;  lliu  iitliiT,  niusin^t  "''  tu  ciiliTlain  tlio  Yta\K-T  stnitiiueiit*,  wliot 
Tra[icct:,  or  of  intercut,  ot  ufavuraioii,  or  of  lutliirun 
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In  a  notice  which  can  do  httle  more  than  indicate  the  contents  and  the 
character  of  such  of  the  volumes  as  are  now  hefore  us  of  Lord  Brougham's 
collected  works,  we  have  yet  left  ourselves  no  opportunity  to  glance  at  all 
at  the  instructive  volume  of  **  Rhetorical  and  Literary  Dissertations."  The 
student  of  oratory  will  find  no  richer  mine  of  precepts  and  examples  in  that 
glorious  art ;  and  he  will  find  in  it  also  what  the  magnificent  models  are 
from  which  his  Lordship's  own  mastery  has  heen  learned.  We  hope  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  setting  forth  a  few  of  its  choicest  treasures,  as  other 
portions  of  this  valuahle  series  come  hefore  us. 


GOWER  AND  HIS  ENGLISH  POETEYN 

The  English  language,  after  struggling  through  the  thirteenth  century 
to  emerge  from  the  ruins  of  its  Anglo-Saxon  progenitor,  assumed  during 
the  fourteenth  a  regularity  of  form  and  a  permanence  of  character,  which 
was  destined  to  he  again  hroken  up  in  the  fifteenth,  while  the  language 
was  passing  into  modem  English.  To  this  intermediate  period,  the  four- 
teenth century,  nearly  all  our  nohler  monuments  of  what  we  understand 
hy  the  terms  old  or  medisBval  English  belong.  The  first  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century  was  especially  rich  in  English  poetry,  often  possessing 
very  considerable  merit :  m  the  middle  of  that  century  appeared  the  re« 
markable  poem  of  "  Piers  Ploughman,"  followed  by  the  prose  writings  of 
Wyclifie  and  his  followers ;  and  its  latter  end  was  rendered  illustrious  by 
the  names  of  Geoffirey  Chaucer  and  John  Gt>wer.  The  name  and  writings 
of  Chaucer  are  supposed  to  be  more  or  less  familiar  to  all  modem  readers ; 
but  even  of  those  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  visit  the  monumental  effigy 
in  the  south  transept  of  St.  Saviour's  Church  ui  Southwark,  which  bears 
the  name  of  Gower,  few  have  any  distinct  idea  of  the  contents  of  the  three 
ponderous  volumes  on  which  the  marble  "  semblant"  there  rests  his  head» 
and  on  which  the  original,  in  his  life- time,  rested  his  fame. 

Yet  Gower  was  a  man  of  mark  in  more  wa3rs  than  one.  In  the  first 
place,  he  came  of  gentle  blood,  and  we  know  from  official  documents  that 
he  was  possessed  of  land  in  several  counties,  especially  in  Kent,  Suffolk, 
and  Norfolk ;  he  was  the  personal  friend  of  Chaucer,  who  left  him  as  one 
of  his  two  attorneys  when  he  went  to  the  Continent  in  1378;  and  he  was 
a  man  of  a  finished  education  for  that  age,  and  of  extensive  learning. 
Although  the  want  of  direct  evidence  has  been  pleaded  against  it,  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  he  was,  according  to  the  traditions  handed  down  to 
us  by  the  old  bibliographers,  not  only  educated  at  one  of  the  Universitiesy 
but  brought  up  to  the  law ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  especially  anxious 
to  prove  to  posterity  that  he  possessed  one  of  the  special  qualifications  of 
a  scholar  and  a  gentleman  in  those  days — the  power  of  writing  with  equal 
facility  in  English,  French,  or  Latin ;  which  were,  in  fact,  the  indices  of  his 
triple  character  of  a  scholar  (Latin),  a  gentleman  (French),  ancLan  English- 
man (English).  To  these  three  characteristic  languages  belong  the  three 
volumes  just  alluded  to.  In  the  earlier  period  of  his  literary  career,  when 
he  was  perhaps  anxious  to  vindicate  among  his  fellows  his  position  in 
society,  he  wrote  in  French,  the  language  of  the  aristocratic  class ;  and  the 

■  "  Confessio  AmatUis  of  John  Oower,  edited  and  odlated  with  the  beit  Hsnuscripti^ 
by  i>r.  Beinhold  PmUL    8  vols.,  8?o.''    (London :  Bell  &  Dsl^y.) 
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prindipa!  work  of  his  pen  was  a  poem  of  a  moral  and  religious  chi 
publislied  under  the  title  of  Speculum  MeilitaniU, "  the  Meditator's  >! 
Tliis  poem,  which  was  perhaps  written  at  the  commencement  of  thi 
of  Richard  II.,  appeiira  to  he  lost,  and  we  are  left  to  judge  of  ( 
talentB  in  French  versification  by  a  few  ehorter  pieces,  cliiefly  "  be 
The  popular  insurrection  of  the  Commons  in  the  year  1381,  the  fn 
that  king's  reign,  gave  him  an  occasion  of  displaying  his  scholar 
a  long,  dull  poem,  in  barbarous  Latin,  entitled  J'oj:  damantit,  (in  i 
to  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist,)  of  which  an  edition  has  been  i 
printed  for  the  Koiliurghe  Club.  It  was  not  until  a  later  period  of 
when  he  seems  to  have  been  gradually  adopting  more  popular  opii 
]>atitics,  that  he  thought  of  writing  a  poem  in  English  to  deinonstre 
he  was  an  Englishman,  We  learn  from  the  copies  of  this  poem,  tha 
originally  written  at  the  desire  of  King  Richard  himself,  to  whom  1 
edition  of  it  was  dedicated,  with  expressions  of  personal  devotion 
dynasty  then  reigniug ;  but  Gon'er  soon  afterwards  abandoned  tli 
party,  to  throw  himself  entirely  into  that  of  the  Duke  of  Lancn 
whom  he  dedicated  a  second  edition,  ditfering  from  the  otlier  cli 
a  few  hnes  at  the  bcguining  and  end  ;  and  in  this  new  edition  he  i 
that  he  composed  it  in  English  "  for  Knglondes  sake."  Gower  { 
this  book  the  title  of  Confentio  Amaiitix,  "the  Lover's  Confession.' 
written  in  the  fushioniible  sentiment  of  a  period  which  was  distingul 
anything  but  goud  taste,  and  appears  to  have  been  very  popular  dtii 
whole  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  was  printed  by  C'axton  in  H83, 
Bertholette  in  1532  and  in  U,:,\.  By  that  time,  Uower  had  falle 
ciently  in  estimation  as  an  author  to  be  printed  no  more,  unlil  in 
century  Chalmers  introduced  the  CanffSKio  AmanlU  into  bis  coUei 
the  English  poets,  merely  on  accoimt  of  his  name.  On  that  accour 
ever,  it  does  seem  right  that  we  should  have  a  creditRl)ie  edition 
celebrated  Engiish  poet ;  and  the  feeling  of  this  want  has  no  dov 
dnced  the  three  handsome  volumes  on  which  we  are  now  called 
judgment.  They  are  edited  by  a  German  scholar,  of  considerablt 
who  has  already  made  hiniself  favourably  known  amongst  us  by 
works  on  English  history. 

Dr.  I'auli  has  contented  himself  with  giving  a  bare  text  of  bis 
witiiout  a  single  note  or  elucidation,  with  the  exception  of  un  Intro 
account  of  Gower  and  his  writings ;  and  it  is  to  the  test,  therefore,  1 
critical  obfervatiims  ''must  be  restricted.  For  the  sake  of  aonie 
readers,  it  may  jjerhaps  be  necessary  to  ])rcfaee  our  criticisms  with 
1  two  gcniTal  remarks.      We  have   said  that  the  lOnghsh   language 

fourteenth  century  (including  under  that  term  the  latter  part 
thirteenth  and  the  commencement  of  the  fifteentii)  ]K)ssesse<l  b 
regularity  of  form  and  pcrninuence  of  character. — meaning,  first  an 
otlier  things,  that  it  possessed  i-trict  grammatical  inflections,  which 
be  neglected.  The  inductions  of  the  .\nglo-Siixon  languni;c  were  rept 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  period  of  wliich  we  are  speaking  by  the  t 
tiiins  -e.  -PH,  anil  -m  ;  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  -en  was  itself  gradunlh 
seded  by  -e.  The  nianuscri]its  even  of  the  fourteenth  eenlurv 
examples  of  the  non-observance  of  these  grammatical  inflections,  b 
lire  few,  and  arc  ulwavs  errors  of  the  scrihcji^,  arising  from  cause*  wl 
eai'ily  exjilaincd  :  hut  during  the  fifteenth  century  all  these  forms  w 
coiiiina  obsolete,  and  after  Ihut  century  they  were  not  only  entirely  1 
nere  understood  by  nobody.     U  is  clear,  tlierefore,  that  in  editinj^  i 
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of  the  fourteenth  centary,  we  can  place  no  dependence  on  manuscripts  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  that  the  early  printed  editions  are  of  no  value  at 
all.  To  take,  therefore,  an  early  printed  edition  of  such  a  writer  as  the 
foundation  of  a  text,  and  form  that  text  hy  collating  this  edition  with 
manuscripts  of  the  fifteenth  as  well  as  the  fourteenth  century,  is  hardly 
a  less  absurdity  than  to  take  a  version  of  Homer  in  modem  Greek,  and 
attempting  to  form  a  text  by  collating  it  with  the  ancient  manuscripts. 
Enough  has  been  said  of  late  years  of  the  manner  in  which  Tyrwhitt^^who 
wrote  before  the  principles  of  English  philology  were  understood,  has 
ruined  the  text  of  Chaucer ;  yet,  with  all  these  warnings,  Dr.  Pauli  has 
fallen  into  the  same  error.  In  his  Introduction  he  has  g^ven  us  an  enume- 
ration of  manuscripts  found  at  ^Oxford,  at  Cambridge,  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  in  the  library  of  the  Ebt\  of  Ellesmere ;  but,  singularly  enough^ 
he  seems  not  to  have  known  of  the  MS.  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  although  it  has  been  so  often  quoted  in  Mr.  HalliweU's 
Dictionary  of  Archaic  Words,  and  our  impression  is,  from  a  comparison 
of  it  some  years  ago,  that  it  is  the  best  manuscript  we  had  seen,  and  it  is 
perhaps  more  easily  available  than  any  of  the  others  for  a  new  edition. 
\Vith  the  abundance  of  manuscripts  Dr.  Pauli  describes,  he  confesses  that  his 
text  is  "  founded  on  Berthelette*s  first  edition,"  with  the  qualification  that 
it  had  been  carefully  collated  with  two  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum, 
one  of  which  (MS.  Harl.  7184)  was  adopted  "  for  the  basis  of  the  spelling/* 
because  that  manuscript  was  remarkable  for  "  its  judicious  and  consistent 
orthography."  We  can  hardly  understand  what  Dr.  Pauli  means  by  '*  the 
basis''  of  his  spelling,  but  we  hardly  open  his  book  before  we  become  con- 
vinced that  his  text  is  no  correct  representation  of  the  language  of  the  four- 
teenth century ;  in  fact,  that  almost  every  page  swarms  with  grammatical 
errors,  which  must  be  ascribed  to  the  manuscripts  of  the  fifteenth,  or  per- 
haps more  generally  to  the  printers  of  the  sixteenth,  century.  In  sup- 
port of  this  judgment,  we  will,  without  entering  into  any  minute  ques- 
tions of  grammar  or  language,  point  out  by  a  few  examples  the  manner  in 
which  the  general  principles  of  the  language  of  that  period  have  been 
transgressed  in  every  class  of  words.  These  examples  consist  generally  in 
the  omission  of  the  final  «,  which,  however,  implies  ignorance  of  the  gram- 
matical inflections  of  the  language.  It  may  be  remarked  that  this  final  e  is, 
in  certain  cases,  indicated  by  a  mark  of  contraction  which  is  not  always 
understood  by  those  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  language  and 
with  the  manuscripts,  and  which  were  entirely  overlooked  by  the  eariier 
printers.  Thus  -lie  at  the  end  of  a  word  was  represented  by  -U»  with  a 
little  stroke  across,  which  implied  the  final  e,  and  we  hold  it  as  a  strict  role 
that  no  word  ended  in  II  alone,  which  was  only  the  doubling  of  the  final  I 
of  the  singular  before  the  s  of  the  inflection. 

We  will  begin,  therefore,  with  nouns.  In  the  g^rammatical  system  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  final  e  invariably  marked  &e  objective  case  singular. 
Thus,  opening  the  first  volume  at  chance,  we  find,  (i.  p.  42,)— 

"  That  love  is  maister  where  he  will. 
There  can  no  life  make  other  skUL" 

It  should  be  slcille,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  verb  it  rhymes  with 
should  be  mile.  In  the  same  manner,  open  the  book  wherever  we  will, 
we  find  continually  such  errors  as  "  out  of  the  wey^"  (i.  p.  44,)  for  weye; 
**  fro  the  heven  above,"  (i.  p.  45,)  for  hevene;  "  the  wood  amiddes,"  (t^.,) 
for  tcode;  "  in  the  fnaner^"  (L  p.  72,)  for  numere;  "  and  kist  hem  bothe 
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foot  and  honde,"  (i.  p.  Ill,)  for  fofe,  {Jionde  is  here  given  correctly 

hcT  fader"  (i.  p.  129,)  {or  fade  re ;  "til  ate  lasf,**  (ii.  p.  43,)  for 

••  cam  to  the  led,*'  (ii.  p.  220,)  for  bedde.     All  these  words  are  ii 

places,  under  similar  circumstances,  given  correctly  with  the  inflecti( 

In  adjectives,  hoth  the  objective  in  the  singular,  and  all  the  case! 

plural,  are  marked  by  the  final  e.     Thus  they  wrote  al  (all)  in  the  i 

tive  singular,  and  aJle  in  the  objective  singular  and  in  the  plural ;   i 

the  nom.  sing.,  othere  in  the  obj.  sing,  and  pi.     Dr.  Pauli's  text  ; 

with  perpetual  confusion  in  regard  to  these  two  words.     We  hav( 

times  all  for  al^  (see  i.  pp.  14,  54,  143,  176,  &c.);  at  others,  all  f 

(as  in  i.  p.  120) ;  and  sometimes  al  instead  of  allc,  or  vice  versa^ 

stead  of  ah    Other  instead  of  othere  is  equally  common,  (see  vol.  i. 

100,  where  the  error  is  repeated  three  times.  111,  &c.) ;  and  the 

mistake  all  other  for  alle  othere  is  equally  common,  (see  i.  pp.  50,  ( 

IGl,  1G2,  &c.)     Thus,  as  an  example  of  the  error  in  the  singular  o 

J  I  '  case,  we  may  remark  that  in  the  phrase  "  so  that  he  pronounce  a  pig 

I  word,"  (i.  p.  173,)  it  should  be  gode ; — in  the  same  page  we  have  '*  1 

\\\^  false  tonge,"  given  correctly.  In  the  pluml,  we  find  continual 
errors  as  '*  cedres  high"  (i.  p.  54,)  for  highe,  (rhyming  with  eye)  ; 

■  ii'  j  great"  (i.  p.  71,)  ior grete,  (rhyming  with  strete) ;  "wordes  good 

■  i-l  I  ■[  104,)  for  gode,  (tlie  corrcs])onding  rhyme  is  incorrectly  printed  stood^ 

of  st  ode ;)  "for  be  they  good  "  (i.  p.  177);  "the  fresshe  rrd  roses 
173,)  for  rede ;  and  on  tlie  same  page,  "viithfals  wordes,"  for  fa\ 
two  lines  on  p.  33  of  vol.  ii.  we  have  the  two  errors,  in  the  singu 

'  plural: — 

"And  t'ke  my  wittc«  l)cn  fio  duV, 
That  I  no  may  nouj?ht  to  ih^^fnll 
Unto  so  lii^ho  a  loru.'* 

We  should  read  dulle,  the  plural  of  the  adjective,  and  fulle^  in-thi 
tive  case ;  highe,  in  the  third  line,  has  correctly  the  inflection 
objective  case  singular. 

In  verbs,  the  final  e  marked  invariably  the  infinitive  mood,  and  the 
of  all  the  tenses,  when  the  final  -en  was  discontinued.     In  this  resj 
text  of  Gower  before  us  is  full  of  errors.     Opening  by  chance  a 
J  p.  42,  we  read, — 

f  i  "  'riiat  can  of  love  temper  the  measure ; 

,-  where  we  should  read  tcmpere,  or  fcmjire.     In  the  same  pa^  ^ 

I  the  lines, — 

■  ■]  "  For  where  as  ever  (for  erere)  him  list  to  jw/, 

1  There  is  no  might  whieh  him  may  W." 

No  doubt  the  concluding  words  of  the  lines  should  be  scite  an 
in  the  infinitive  mood.     SSo  again  on  p.  51, — 

"  And  than  T  jmiid  him  for  to  xnit 
II  i«  will  (lor  wit  If)  and  I  it  woUle  ohetf** 

"Where  we  should  read  sage^  or  segc^  and  ohege.     Similar  errors  are 
stant  occurrence :  as,  "  to  lid  and;?r/7//,"  (i.  p.  73,)  for  bidde,  pray 
trifnt"  (i.  p.  107,)  for  traste ;  "did  her  drink"  (i.  p.  129,)  for  t 
I     j  "  might  bring."  (i.  p.  143,)  for  bringe ;  "  what  so  may  befall,**  (i. 

for  bvfalle;  •*  thou  shalt  wit"  (i.  p.  102,)  for  \cite  ;  '"  how  litel  tl 
fur  to  trist"  (i.  p.  170,)  for  triste.    In  this  last  case,  the  verb  is  gii 
roctly  a  few  lines  lower  down  in  the  same  page,  "  all  (for  al)  fuUj 
ti  iste."    The  same  errors  occur  with  regard  to  the  plural  number : 
2 
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continually  used  for  the  singular  shal  and  the  plural  shalle;  and  we  have 
such  readings  as  "  they  wol"  "  ye  woll,**  (i.  p.  44,)  for  wolle  /  "  they 
pliglit"  **  they  wenU*  (i.  p.  69,)  for  pliphte,  wenie  ;  "  mentell,'*  (i.  p.  107,) 
for  telle;  **  while  they  iomey"  (i.  p.  126,)  for  iomeye.  At  p.  54  of  the 
same  volume  we  observe,  on  the  other  hand,  the  plural  used  for  the  singular ; 
**  he  came"  for  cam.  In  the  two  following  passages  we  observe  the  forms. 
of  the  infinitive  and  of  the  plural  both  neglected  together  i^ 

"  The  grete  clerkes  ben  assent. 
And  com  at  his  commanndement 
To  treat;'  (i.  p.  267); 

where  we  should  read  came  and  irete ;  and  in  the  first  line  of  which  the 
plural  of  the  adjective,  grete,  is  printed  correctly. 

**■  That  malgre  hem  they  mot  obey"  ^.  p.  43)  ; 

where  we  must  similarly  read  mote  dbeye. 

The  final  e  also  marked  the  adverbial  form  of  words^  and  distinguished 
the  adverb  from  the  preposition.  Thus  the  prep,  was  about,  the  adv. 
aboute ;  the  prep,  in,  the  adv.  inne ;  the  prep,  out,  the  adv.  oute;  the 
prep,  among,  the  adv.  amonge.  In  Dr.  Pauli's  text  we  have  continually 
never  for  nevere,  ever  for  evere,  oft  for  ofte,  to-gider  for  to^gidere,  &c.  In 
a  great  number  of  cases  we  have  ahout  for  aboute,  out  for  oute,  and  other 
instances  of  the  preposition  given  erroneously  for  the  adverb;  and  we 
might  quote  without  ending  such  examples  as,  "  and  bridlen  hem  now  fit 
now  oute,"  (i.  p.  110,)  for  inne  ; — ^it  will  be  observed  that  the  adverb  in  ap- 
position to  it  is  given  correctly ; — **  they  casten  care  awey"  (i.  p.  126,)  for 
aivej/e  ;  or  '*  amonge  the  which,"  for  among,  the  adverb  for  the  preposition, 
in  the  following  passage,  where  it  will  be  seen  that  a  multitude  of  errors 
are  crowded  into  a  few  lines  : — 

"  The  citee,  which  Semiramis 
Enclosed  hath  with  walle  ahout^ 
Of  worthy  folk  with  many  a  rout 
Was  inhabited  here  and  there. 
Amonge  the  which,  two  there  were 
Aboven  all  other  noble  and  great 
Dwellend  tho  within  a  strete 
So  nigh  to-gider,  as  it  was  sene." — (L  pw  824.) 

We  have  here,  1,  the  preposition  instead  of  the  adverb,— it  should  be  cor- 
rected to  aboute ;  2,  the  nominative  of  the  noun  instead  of  the  objective, — 
it  should  be  route  ;  3,  the  adverb  instead  of  the  preposition, — it  should  be 
amo7ig ;  4,  the  singular  of  the  adjective  instead  of  the  plural, — it  should 
be  whiche;  5,  6,  and  7,  other  plurals  for  singulars, — they  should  be  aUe 
othere  and  grete  ;  and  8,  the  adverbial  termination  neglected, — it  should  be 
io-gidere.  To  shew  the  frequency  of  these  grammatical  errors,  and  how 
entirely  the  integrity  of  the  text  is  ruined  by  them,  we  will  quote  another 
short  passage,  taken  from  the  second  book  of  the  Confeuio  Amantis  :— 

"  The  grete  clerkes  ben  assent 
And  com  at  his  commanndement. 
To  tret  upon  this  lordes  hele. 
So  longe  they  to-gider  dele. 
That  they  upon  this  medicine 
Appointen  hem  and  determine. 
That  in  the  maner  as  it  etood 
They  w(dde  him  hath  in  childes  Uood 
Wimnne  sevem  winter  •ge.*'--0.  p.  267.) 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CXiJIL  4  f 
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We  have  here,  as  in  the  passage  last  quoted,  exactly  as  many  pal 
errors  as  lines  : — 1,  the  sinj^ular  of  the  verb  instead  of  the  plural,  {co 
come) ;  2,  the  form  of  the  infinitive  lost,  (fret  for  trete)  ;  3.  the  adv 
ternnnation  similarly  neglected,  ijo-fjlder  for  togidere)  ;  4,  the  objecti 
the  nounncglected,  {moner  for  manere) ;  5,  a  corrupt  form  of  the  pret 
{stood  for  6'tode) ;  6,  a  repetition  of  the  error  in  the  infinitive,  (hai 
lathe) ;  7,  another  mistake  in  regard  of  the  accusative  of  the  noun,  ( 
for  hlode)  ;  8,  the  adverb  for  the  preposition,  {withinne  instead  of  icit 
and  9,  the  wrong  form  of  the  numeral,  which  should  be  sevene,  \V 
best  convey  to  the  general  reader  a  notion  of  the  effect  of  these  blui 
by  asking  him  to  suppose  that  they  were  committed  in  some  language 
sc'ssiiing  grammatical  inflections  which  is  more  commonly  known,  su 
Greek  or  Latin. 

These  passages  will  shew  that  the  errors  of  which  we  complain  ai 
scattered  sparingly  here  and  there  in  the  text,  but  that  they  run  over 
page.  They  are  not  errors  of  manuscripts  of  the  fourteenth  ccntur 
such  as  seem  evidently  to  have  been  introduced  from  bad  nianuscri] 
the  fifteenth  century,  or,  btill  worse,  printed  editions.  In  fact,  no  i 
scri[)t  of  the  fourteenth  century  could  present  us  with  such  a  text  a 
before  us ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  in  a  philological 
of  view  Dr.  Pauli's  text  of  (lOwer  is  entirely  worthless. 

And  yet  it  is  only  in  this  point  of  view  that  the  poetry  of  Gower  c 
said  to  have  much  interest.  Asa  ])oet,  in  a  few  rare  instances  only 
he  rise  above  mediocrity.  There  is  some  spirit  in  the  following  descr 
of  the  contest  between  Jlercules  and  the  "geaunt"  Achclous ;  the 
too,  is  ntther  more  correct  than  usual :  — 

"They  sniiloii  strokes  but  a  fowo. 
For  HtTt'iilt's,  which  w()Uloshin\e 
His  j^roto  stivii^thi',  as  tor  the  lumcs, 
IK'  stort  u])OTi  him  all  at  ones, 
And  caught  him  in  his  armes  stroii^o. 
This  jreatnit  wote,  he  may  nought  lonjre 
Kndinv  muler  so  harde  Iniiith's, 
And  tliou^ht  he  wold  ont  of  bis  liondes 
Hy  slfij^ht  in  ^ollu»  maner  eseape. 
And  as  he  eonthe  him  self  forsliajH', 
In  likenesse  of  an  adder  he  slipte 
Out  of  his  honde,  and  forth  he  skipto. 
And  efte,  as  he  that  fi^hte  wolle, 
]It>  torneth  him  into  a  hoUe, 
And  tan  to  helwe  in  suche  a  wnno, 
As  thouj^h  the  world  shuld  al  ^o  douiie. 
The  ^rounde  he  s])orneth  and  he  traunwtli. 
His  lafj^e  ln»nu-*  he  avannceth. 
And  cast  hem  here  and  there  alioute. 
Hut  ho,  whirh  shnit  of  hem  no  double, 
Awaiteth  wel  \\ha*i  th.it  h*'  enm, 
And  him  by  b  it  he  homes  nam. 
And  all  at  ones  he  him  caste 
I'nto  the  jjronnde,  and  helde  liim  fjiste." — (ii.  p.  72.) 

Some  parts  of  Gower's  description  of  "  Sompnolence,"  or  "  Sln^^r 
are  vivid,  thoutrh  rather  coaiJre,  of  the  grammatical  accuracy  of  whii 
cannot  sj)euk  in  the  Jsaine  terms  as  of  the  last:  — 

"  lb'  hath  with  love  trewes  take, 
That,  wake  who  so  wake  will, 
If  he  may  coueho  adown  \\U  bill. 
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He  hath  all  wowed  what  him  list. 

That  ofb  he  goth  to  bed  unkist. 

And  saith,  that  for  no  draery 

He  woU  nought  leve  his  sluggardy. 

For  though  no  man  it  wold  idlowe. 

To  slepc  lever  than  to  wowe 

Is  his  maner,  and  thns  on  nightes. 

Whan  he  seeth  the  lusty  knightes 

Revelen,  where  these  women  are, 

Awey  he  skulketh  as  an  hare. 

And  goth  to  bed,  and  Imth  him  softe, 

And  of  his  slouth  he  dremeth  ofte, 

How  that  he  sticketh  in  the  mire. 

And  how  he  sitteth  by  the  fire 

And  claweth  on  his  bare  shankcs,  ^ 

And  how  he  elimeth  up  the  bankes 

And  falleth  in  the  slades  depe. 

But  thanne  who  so  take  kepe. 

Whan  he  is  fall  in  suche  a  dreme. 

Right  as  a  ship  ayein  the  streme 

He  routeth  with  a  slepy  noise 

And  brustleth  as  a  monkes  iroise. 

What  it  is  throwe  into  the  panne. 

And  other  while  selde  whaxme 

That  he  may  dreme  a  lusty  sweven. 

Him  thenketh  as  though  he  were  in  heven. 

And  as  the  world  were  holy  his." — (iL  p.  92.) 

There  are,  however,  but  few  exceptions,  even  such  as  these,  to  the  flat-* 
ness  and  dulness  of  this  long  poem,  which  are  unfortunately  not  compensated 
by  any  important  illustrations  of  contemporary  manners  or  history.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  a  few  general  allusions  to  the  condition  of  the  age  in  .which 
the  poet  lived,  such  as  his  complaint  of  the  badness  of  the  times,  in  the 
Prologue,  (i.  p.  3) ;  his  hints  at  the  deceitful  dealings  of  the  Lombards,  or 
bankers,  (i.  p.  230) ;  his  reflections  on  the  evils  and  causes  of  wars,  in  the 
third  book;  and  his  reflections  upon  the  Lollards,  (ii.  p.  187);  but  these 
are  lost  in  the  mass  of  other  matters.  Even  the  illustrative  stories  are 
without  interest — chiefly  taken  from  Ovid,  or  some  of  the  old  Latin  writers, 
or  from  the  Gesta  Ramanorum  ;  and  almost  the  only  exceptions  we  could 
point  out  are  the  curious  legend  of  King  Ella  of  Northumberland,  (i.  p.  179,) 
the  history  of  the  melancholy  fate  of  Pope  Boniface,  (i.  p.  253,)  and  Gower's 
version  of  the  story  of  Apollonius  of  Tyre,  (iii.  p.  284). 

It  is  this  very  want  of  interest  in  Gower's  great  English  poem  which, 
combined  with  its  length,  forbidding  us  to  expect  that  it  would  now  bear 
several  editions,  makes  us  regret  that  the  text  should  not  have  been  edited 
judiciously.  As  the  niceties  of  the  English  language  in  the  fourteenth 
century  have  as  yet  been  but  imperfectly  investigated,  it  would  have  been 
a  rash  act  in  any  one  to  attempt  to  establish  a  rule  of  orthography,  or  to 
form  a  text  in  this  manner  from  difierent  manuscripts,  even  had  they  all 
been  good  ones ;  but  this  was  a  much  greater  fault  in  a  gentleman  who, 
much  as  we  respect  his  learning  in  other  subjects,  has  shewn  clearly  that  he 
does  not  possess  that  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  as  it 
existed  in  the  time  of  Gower,  which  was  necessary  to  qualify  him  for  such  a 
task.  The  only  proper  way  of  editing  Gower  would  be  to  take  a  manuseript 
of  acknowledged  excellency,  to  print  strictly  from  that,  altering  only  any 
words  which  are  evident  corruptions  or  pidpable  mistakes  of  the  scribe. 
Then,  if  we  have  an  error  of  grammar,  it  woidd,  no  doubt,  be  of  very  rare 
occurrence,  and  we  should  know  whence  it  came. 


PALGEAVE'S  HISTOEY  OF  KOKITAKDT  ASD  OF  ESGLA 

The  title  of  this  work  is  somewhat  too  unaBBumiD^.  and.  so  far 
continental  liistory  is  concerned,  does  it  scant  juslice.  Far  more  (hi 
])iikciloiii  of  Normandy  niercl)-,  the  present  volume  is,  in  reality,  little 
of  a  history,  duiin^  the  tenth  century,  of  the  more  iinporlaiil  Ualf  ■ 
present  French  empire,  mid  of  the  then  kingdom  of  Germany  as  wq| 
iiiakiiitr  the  ri'mark,  Imwever,  we  would  not  be  understood  as  implyin 
surprise,  on  our  part,  at  the  learned  and  laborious  histoiian  thus  givi 
BO  very  much  more  than  had  been  originally  haisraiiied  for,  or  the  slij 
censure  of  the  extended  scnpc  which  he  has  allowed  himself;  trcatini; 
is  of  o  subject  replete  with  the  difRculties  and  encunili ranees  that  so  pcci 
and  BO  inevitably  attach  iheinselves  to  a  description  of  those  periods 
world's  liistory,  when  whole  peoples  aie  on  the  move,  and  communiti 
considerable  numbers,  arc  either  striving  to  ^'o  alone,  or  just  Bpringiii: 
existence.  Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read,  with  a  fair  d 
of  attention,  llic  first  hundred  pngcs  of  the  volume  now  before  us,  c 
fail  to  become  sensible  that  the  destinies  and  interests  of  nations  in 
days  were  cither  nxirc  intimately  united,  or  brought  into  much  inor 
quent  and  violent  collision,  than  llicy  ai'e  at  present ;  and  that,  what 
inlri<,ruex,  internutrringcji,  iiilumccine  wars,  and  the  various  other  ji 
which  characterize  a  stale  of  active  enmity  or  alliance,  an  account  c 
actions  of  one  potentate  must  of  neccBsity  entail  a  description,  a 
equally  minute,  of  the  deeds  of  ollicrs ;  and  the  history  of  one  nation 
along  with  it  much  of  the  hisloiy  of  those  omong  its  neighbours  who  < 
befriended  it  while  struggliiiij  for  independence  or  existcuee,  or  took  ai 
tage  of  its  weakness,  and  did  their  worst  to  crush  it  in  its  birth. 

In  treating  of  the  history  of  Knrope  during  the  tenth  century,  the  ai 
has  fallen  upon  times  that  were  eminently  cvd.      The  words  of  the  eai 
Qiiicqjiid  ni/iini  homines, — iwtri  ml  furra^o  libclli,  he  might 
'  '  '  '   ■  '        lollo  of  this  "  '        ■  ""    ■ 


adapted,  wc  think, 

and  i[L  much  the  same  bad  sense  loo,  i 
which  they  liave  been  employed  with  si 
and  embittered  Itoman.  Men  and  w 
human  agency  can  perpetrate,  or  humi 
us  in  its  pni^ea  ;  all  but  inirelieve<l,  on 
nobliiig  and  good.     Bl 


and  nudtifarious  roll 

vident  gusto  by  the  misaiith 
1,  with  all.  perhaps,  of  evit 
ind  conceive,  crowd  thick 
other  hand,  by  aught  that  i 
:i,  rapine,  intrigue,  sensuality,  treachery 
the  workings  of  the  hni    '       '    ' 


rned,  would  ajipear  to  form  the  s1a]ile  of  the  hook ;  while  of  doini 
thinkings  of  an  opposite  ehariicter,  prom|ited  by  anything  like  hoii 
generosity,  humanity,  or  self-denial,  we  have  hut  rare  examples,  few 
far  between.  Capntions  as  it  is,  the  reader, — he  may  take  our  won 
it. — lo  tlic  very  close  of  the  volume,  may  safi'ly  trust  to  memory  for  1 
able  ti)  count  npozi  bis  lingers  the  respectable  cliaracters  that  he  lias 
with  I', — Itichard  Sans  Penr  and  Ollio  the  Great  at  their  head, — withoul 
risk  of  loss  of  reckoning :   the  evil  ones  "  are  legion.^' 

Any  crhical  remarks  that  it  may  occur  lo  us  to  make  with  referen 

'  "Tliu  Ili'-tcirv  iif  X'lnuniidv  anil  of  KiiKlnuil.  Ilv  Sir  Fvuk'is  I'algravo, 
V.O.  II.-'     (I..mil0n:  John  W.  I'flrk.T  and  Son.) 

''  Wl'  do  not  mcnlioii  "  j^lnrious  Atlu'Istan,"  at  Sir  i'.  Pnlgrsre  delighta  to  call 
bbcau.e  lie  iippeara  but  rarel;  snd  iucidciitall;  iu  the  prtienC  vohirne. 
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the  historian's  authorities,  and  the  value  and  quality  of  the  results  that  he 
has  been  enabled  to  collect  therefrom,  we  reserve  until  the  appearance  of 
the  promised  "  notes,  references,  and  illustrated  extracts,"  which  are  to  find 
a  place  in  the  succeeding  volume  :  not  that  we  have  any,  the  slightest,  ex- 
pectation— aware,  as  we  are,  that  "  e'en  good  Homer  nods  at  times" — of 
finding  the  author  tripping  or  at  fault,  in  an  element  so  peculiarly  his  own. 
It  will  be  in  no  such  captious  spirit  that  we  shall  scan,  with  somewhat  of 
eagerness,  the  pages  which  are  to  make  ample  compensation,  we  doubt 
not,  for  the  absence  of  the  foot-notes  which  in  the  present  volume  we  have 
so  sorely  missed. 

In  reference  to  the  history  of  Normandy  more  particularly,  this  portion 
of  the  work,  commencing  with  the  meagre  chronicle  of  the  closing  years  of 
Rollo,  comprises  the  reigns  of  Count  Guillaume  Longue-Ep^,  and  Duke 
Richard  Sans  Peur ;  eighty-four  years  in  all,  from  a.d.  912  to  996,  the 
last  year  of  Richard's  prolonged  and  beneficent  rule.  During  the  lapse  of 
tliis  period,  the  territories  known  as  Maine,  the  Bessin,  the  Armorican  Av- 
ranchin  and  Cotentin,  with  the  Channel  Islands,  appendages  of  the  last, 
become  absorbed,  by  right  of  conquest,  in  the  dominions  of  the  Norman 
potentate  ;  the  comparatively  humble  county  or  marquisate  of  Normandy 
itself  gradually  expanding  into  the  dimensions  which  it  finally  attains  as  the 
premier  dukedom  of  France.  It  is  not,  however,  until  the  subversion  of 
the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  and  the  accession  of  Hugh  Capet,  the  friend  and 
ally  of  Richard  Sans  Peur,  to  the  throne  of  France,  (a.d.  98?,)  that  the  ban 
of  social  exclusion  pronounced  against  the  now  fully  converted  •*  Northern 
Pirates'  is  removed,  and  Normandy  becomes  acknowledgedly  an  important 
member  of  the  Christian  commonwealth. 

To  analyze  the  volume,  viewed  as  a  continuous  history  of  Normandy 
even,  would,  with  our  circumsciibed  limits,  be  impossible ;  and  to  g^ve  any- 
thing like  an  outline  of  its  ever-varying  contents  would  require  an  epitome 
little  short  of  a  volume  in  dimensions.  We  shall  attempt  neither,  but  shall 
limit  ourselves,  by  way  of  sample,  to  a  few  isolated  passages  relative  to 
men  and  manners,  localities  and  events ;  of  a  nature,  perhaps,  to  interest  the 
general  reader,  and  not  altogether  undeserving  the  notice  of  our  antiqua<- 
rian  friends. 

Charles-le-Simple,  or  Carolus  Stultus,  as  the  Capetian  chroniclers  still 
more  malevolently  call  him,  is  the  first  character  that  meets  our  view  in 
these  bustling  pages ;  a  warning  lesson  to  us  not  to  put  over-much  faith  in 
liistoric  nicknames.  This  unfortunate  roan,  as  the  historian  observes,  is  one 
of  those  who  have  been  *'  the  victims  of  an  epithet ; — stupidity  imputed,  and 
therefore  taken  for  granted."  Here  we  have  the  character  of  Uiis  '*  sim- 
pleton,"  or  *'  fool,"  as  his  enemies  loved  to  call  him,  drawn  at  a  time  when 
Capetian  and  Carlovingian  partisanships  are  no  more,  and  by  one  whose 
impartiality  is  pretty  well  secured,  we  should  think,  by  an  intervening  lapse 
of  some  nine  hundred  years  :— 

"  Modem  [French]  historians,  when  speaking  of  Charles,  vie  with  each  other  In 
ringing  the  changes  of  contemptuous  depredation, — ee  roi  si  imbeciUe,  ee  roi  hMU^ 
d*un  esprit  si  obtus,  and  so  on.  Charles  the  Simple  was,  however,  as  i^pears  firom  the 
very  facts  related  by  his  detractors,  right-minded,  clever,  active,  fhll  of  expecUents,  pro- 
fiting by  experience,  cxceptinfi^  that  he  never  acquired  the  statesman's  indiqpensable 
qualitication, — he  lacked  the  power  of  nudntaining  constant  vi^planoe,  or,  in  othor  words, 
constant  distrust.  He  was  wary,  yet  not  snspidoas,  unable  to  defeat  craft  bj  conning. 
He  proceeded  too  openly,  never  attempting  to  drcomvent  the  fiwtions  against  whom 
he  had  to  contend,  by  machinations  like  theur  own.  Charles  was  honestly  simple ; — ^this 
simplicity  was  folly  before  the  world :  the  contumely  cast  upon  him  as '  CharlM-le- 
Simple'  is  his  highest  praise." 
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Kings,  as  well  as  prophets,  it  wouW  nppear,  must  look  elsewhere  t 
their  own  country  for  the  honour  tliat  is  righteously  their  (hie. 

In  the  person  of  Robert,  Duke  of  Fiance  and  Count  of  Paris,  fai 
Hugh-le-Gniinl,  and  grandsire  of  Hugh  Capet,  we  have  introduced 
nn  early  epeciiucn  of  tlie  genus  "  lay  impropriator,"  and  a  pliiraliiit 
ordinary  magnitude  besides ;  duke,  (to  bi'coine  king,  or  rather  anti 
hereafter,)  count,  c ommander-ui-cl lie f,  abbot,  and — veil",  pilch,  onti 
we  pvpsume,  excepted— nSfi^M  as  well,  all  blended  in  one.  Nol  of  1 
himself  were  tlie  incarnations  mure  manifold  : — 


"  Pre-eminent,  nnd  tbe  ucknnwli'dgnl  ImuLt,  [in  the  roiiipiracy  n^inot  C 
scnrceiy  eonccaling  tlio  extent  »t  Iiim  ilo«i)tiiii,  iitubJ  Riibi'rt,  Dote  of  France, 
titles  Koru  aecntiiulntM  npon  tiim.  wlii'tlivr  by  intrnsion  or  by  right !  Hubert di 
vnat  etfliwiBsticsl  prelVrmontB  iilsii  deKXiHl«l  to  liix  foil.  '  llnUrt,  Cmint  of 
could  »eareely  have  lastuincd  Iii»  courtly  si'lcndour,  but  for  the  rcvcnuca  cnji 
'  ItiilhTt,  Alilxjt  of  St.  Denis,'  and  '  Kobcrt,  Al.liot  of  St.  Uermain.'  At  Tours,  t 
nity  of  the  Iliikc  of  Frunce  wea  nlwoliitely  olMcureil  by  the  iinportanec  annciei 
pro'Htical  itation  uunrped  liy  tbo  niilitnry  ehicflain,—  Robert,  to  the  grief  of  al 
thinltlnf;  men,  Prininlinl  Abbot  of  tlie  UbuIk,— Kolxjrt,  by  roynl  grorc  and 
Abliot  of  St.  Martin.  Duke  RoU'rt  wnn  aUn  'au  Abbcvs;'  nt  leant,  he  occup 
alntiou  of  an  Ablicu,  by  boldin);  the  niuiwe  of  Mcirienval,  in  the  Valui«,  fuun 
Charlemii^e,  a  distinguiidied  nud  KuU-cndowcd  nuiiniH-y," 

With  such  an  aiidrogynous  Ahbcas  as  Duke  Eoberl,  the  nuns  c 
rienval,  wc  opine,  must  have  had  a  rather  unplrasant  lime  of  it  ;  tn 
possibly,  thi'ir'  hybrid  superior's  visits  may  liavc  been  limited  to  th 
feasts,  now  known  na  quarter-days. 

-' Misery  QCijuaints  men  with  strange  l)ed fellows."— and  misfortune 
Chai'les  in  the  way  of  thot^c  royal  s I unibliiig- blocks  yclept  favourites, 
we  meet  with  one  who  bears  a  name  not  much  unlike  that  of  that 
typo  of  undeserving  favourites,  Sejnniis,  and  who,  though  without  an; 
])erccpti1ile  reason,  was  almost  as  much  detested,  in  bis  day,  as  the  vill 
lioman  himself.  The  picture  one  could  almost  fancy  limned  by  H< 
aziil  the  subject,  (harrintr  the  slight  anachronism,)  our  i^cottish  So 
letf-A-iHe  wilb  "  Slcenie ;"  or  a  geHrniuf,  perhaps,  of  the  two  kii 
Brentforil,  the  moment  after  their  entri'e,  "  smelling  to  one  nosegay :" 

"  The  only  tunj^iUi.'  rliart^c  iirefernil  ugniniit  Ilagano  rcnilted  IVoui  the  nrivtle) 
profitublc  tu  the  favourite,  biit  wliicli  n>iidcni  biin  tliu  nuwt  oliuoxicHiH  to  the  mul 
— nnreatraini'd  companionship  with  the  i'wg.  Chiirlca  fcave  Ilajtano  the  lii^hei 
■  conrtwy  which  tlw  khicx  of  Fninie  yielileil  to  tlione  wUoin  tlicjr  widhutl  to  I 
Smictinics  IlaKano  would  Kit  the  kinR'a  cap  off  ttte  niyal  liend,  and  dnip  it  on  h 
ChsrlcB  held  hii  court  st  AU-la-L1iu|>u1lu.  Henry  the  Fuwler  nad  Dnkc  Kolin 
not  readily  admitted  into  the  royal  preiieiiee.  The  strutting  ukIict  delnyctl  open! 
door.  11i(>  noble  visitors  introduced,  tbi^  raw  Iliipino  and  Cliarles  litlinj;  on  it 
couch,  ILigano  above  the  kiii);.  Tlic  embittered  Henry  scolilwl  the  Freiieb  ni' 
'  You,  King  ClmricH,  must  Htand  or  bll  with  lIuKano.'— '  Hufcano  must  rei^rn  wit 
Cliarle^  or  Kinir  Clinrleii  must  dvnccnd  fmni  tlio  throne  with  Ilaguno.'  i>uko 
threnteiicd.  If  the  k  nig  did  not  rid  himself  ul' Ilagoiio,  be,  Uubcrt,  would  hang  k 

And  what,  gentle  reader,  do  you  suppose  was  the  real  gravamen  t 
gano's  otTencc  with  Duke  Kobert  ?  Simply  his  cticroacbmcnt  upt 
convenlual  prerogatives  of  the  many.titlcd  monopolist,  and  the  fact 
hiiving  followed  his  example,  and  liecome  a  male  ahbest.  In  rewi 
fidelity  to  Cliarles,  Hagano  bad  obtained  the  monastery  of  Chclles,  i 
of  came  tliat  Duke  Hubert  had  picviously  set  longing  eyes  upon,  ks 
bairgcd    with   Sliirieiival,   to   go   halves   towards   making  a  dainty 

'  \Vp  liBvc  by  no  mpans  overlookeil  the  wimple.     As  an  artielo  of 
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Hagano  escaped  hanging,  however ;  and  long  after  the  truculent  Duke  had 
breathed  his  last  on  the  field  of  Soissons,  we  have  a  glimpse  of  him,  snugly 
in  harbour,  coped  and  mitred,  Bishop  of  Chartres. 

We  refer  the  legal  antiquarian,  more  particularly,  to  pp.  28,  29,  for  some 
pertinent  observations  upon — if  we  may  be  allowed  the  term — the  philo- 
sophy of  seisin,  and  the  confirmation  of  certain  legal  acts — difiidation,  for 
example,  ratification,  and  induction — by  the  agency  of  material  and  tangible 
symbols.  It  is  not  in  all  ages,  perhaps,  or  indeed  in  any  age,  that  the 
proverb  has  in  reality  held  good,  which  informs  us  that  "  Seeing  is  be- 
lieving ;'*  and  many  centuries,  probably,  ere  the  actual  delivery  of  a  sod 
first  sealed  the  validity  of  a  contract,  the  incredulous  disciple  had  entered 
a  memorable  protest  against  the  doctrine  that  sight  can  induce  the  mind  to 
any  such  approximation  to  conviction  as  touch  **.  "  It  is  a  marvellous  por- 
tion of  the  human  constitution,"  as  our  historian  remarks, ''  that  our  belief 
in  objective  existence  can  only  be  obtained  absolutely  through  the  grossest 
and  least  spiritual  of  our  senses." 

The  once  active  and  energetic  Rollo,  the  substructor®  of  .the  Norman 
sovereignty,  a  man  with  whose  name,  in  his  earlier  years,  little  but  cruelty, 
rapine,  and  faithlessness  is  associated,  makes  hb  scant  appearance  in  the 
present  volume,  at  an  age  when,  with  most  men,  '*  the  evil  days  have  come 
upon  them,  and  desire  fails."  Bowed  beneath  the  weight  of  fourscore 
years,  we  find  him  busy  now  in  the  work  of  atonement  for  the  past,  making 
where  he  had  marred,  improving  the  capital  of  his  infant  state,  draining 
and  embanking,  surveying  the  rising  walls  of  castle  and  of  palace,  en- 
couraging the  building  of  churches,  and  employing  himself  rightly  and 
wisely  in  all  the  ruder  arts  of  peace. 

The  scene,  however,  soon  closes  upon  him.  Broken  by  age  and  infirmi- 
ties, his  mind  gradually  fails ;  obstinately  resisting,  he  is  compelled  by  his 
people  to  nominate  a  successor — his  son  Guillaume :  this  done,  RoUo  dis- 
appears from  history  :^ 

"  The  exact  time  of  Bollo'g  decease  is  uncertain :  probably  he  rarvived  bis  redffna* 
tion  about  five  years.  When  at  the  point  of  death,  the  awfal  rendering  up  of  life's 
rceolIectiouR  became  manifest  in  him, — the  shadows  of  terrene  Existence  rising  and 
passing  by  in  dim  succession,  preparatory  to  the  soul's  departare.  In  his  case,  the 
reminiscences  of  the  wandering  mind  were  horrible:  he  oeheld  a  bondred  bmnan 
victims  slaughtered  to  appease  the  anger  of  Thor  and  Odin. — But  he  recovered  firom 
his  waking  trance,  bestowed  additional  donations  upon  Church  and  poor,  and  hia  body 
was  deposited  in  the  metropolitan  Banlica,  Notre  IHime  of  Rooen.  Hollo's  grave  was 
dug  in  the  sacristy,  but  when  Archbishop  Maurilius  reconstmcted  the  cathedral,  the 
remains  were  translated  to  the  chapel  of  Saint  Romanus,  on  the  northern  or  right  ride 
of  the  nave  as  you  go  down  from  the  choir.  The  recambent  statoe  which  represents 
the  Danish  Jarl,  clad  in  ducal  robe,  may  date  from  the  reign  of  Saint  Louis.** 

In  the  description  of  Guillaume  Longue-Ep^,  Rollo's  successor,  were  we 
ever  so  slightly  imbued  with  the  primary  dogma  of  the  Pythagorean  philo- 
sophy, we  should  assuredly  recognize  none  other  than  Timandra's  gallant 
but  wayward  lover,  once  more  in  the  flesh.  Alcibiades,  however,  with  all 
his  flagrant  defects,  has  the  advantage,  in  our  opinion,  of  his  Norman  anti- 
type :  with  less  of  heartlessness,  he  was  characterized  by  more  of  down- 
right honesty,  than  Guillaume,  viewed  on  the  most  sunny  side  even,  could 
lay  claim  to  ;  a  man  whose  political  life  was  a  series  of  defections  and 

"^  "T\\e  eye,"  Gibbon  says,  "is  the  organ  oi fancy s"  it  is  the  hand  that  is  the 
organ  of  reality, 

'  We  purposely  avoid  uring  the  word  "foonder."  Richard  Sans  Peor,  as  Sir  F.  Fid* 
grave  shews,  was  in  reality  the  founder  of  the  dnehy  of  Normandy. 
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tergiversationB,  and  in  hia  estimate  of  wliom  the  historian  has  crrt 
giderably  on  the  side  of  lenity,  we  are  inclined  to  think : — 

"  Atlilotic  and  grarcfnl,  Uiiillnumc  poncwed  cxtraordinai;  vif^cior.  Hit  ■ 
the  niinetrvl  sang,  v-a*  that  uT  n  gimit ;  hia  fcutiircs  beautit\il,  tiis  coinplt-iion  I 
8  luuiili-ii's.  UmiiriUH  ill  manner,  »[iiritHl  uiil  cheerful,  hnving  nii  eye  for  E[ 
well-spukun  to  all,  (luilluuiuo  could  qmite  n  text  to  the  jiniiit,  lUtun  re^ptx 
the  H'iBG  Kixvei  of  the  old,  tnlk  luurrit;  with  hia  young  cotnpanioni  about  el 
tnblcii,  discun  tliu  Uifcht  of  thi'  fukoii,  and  the  tlcetncw  uf  the  houud.  Sober  m> 
fain  to  think  that  Giiillauiiio  waa  wenninf;  hiniaelf  from  the  irorld'a  ranitio* ; 
that  same  world  well  kiien-  liow  fully  he  i-njoycd  all  the  world's  dulig;litg  and  |i 
lu  short,  hi'  was  one  uf'  those  who  (when  not  pnt  out)  are  mic  to  have  i>V(> 
l^ood  word— and  ercrj  woniun's  alau." 

Cliarles-le- Simple  entrapped  by  the  wily  Herbert  of  Vermandc 
thrown  into  the  dun^reotis  of  Perunne,  now  his  gao),  and  soon  to 
his  i;rave,  tlie  crown  is  proffered  to  Hugli-lc-Grand,  son  of  the  an 
Robert,  who  hns  recently  met  his  death  on  the  battle-field  of  i^i 
With  neither  "  Cromwell's  faltering  say-nay,  nor  with  Cuisar's  alfcci 
dain,"  but  with  firm  resolve  rather,  Hugh  repudiates  the  temptinj 
and  Raoul  of  Bnrgumly  hcconies  the  [)iippet-king.  Resolved.  Ii< 
though  no  king  himself,  to  be  "  liailiHl  father  to  a  line  of  kinga,"  Hi 
comes  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Kadhilda,  sister  uf  AtheUtan  and  uf  ih 
less  Ogiva,  wife  of  the  captive  CharlcH  ; — 

"llii(tli  wnH  cliildlesa  when  he  receivnl  the  offer  of  the  crown.  How  far  the 
of  an  lii'ir  nia.v  have  dictatinl  liu  nej^jtive,  niaft  lie  li-lt  tn  rmijecturc ;  hnt  ir  m, 
aJlerwordK  lU'teniiimil  to  give  hiniwlf  tlH>  chance  nf  a  Kin.  A  ii|ilt>udid  Irifa 
(kiipatched  to  the  eonrt  ofAtlu'liitan,  licariiig  willi  tlH'ui  Kueh  treaaiirea  an 
never  ji)t  had  lieeii'. — lh«  prcdiHU  onyx  vum-,  euhiMwil  by  (ircdau  art;  brilliai 
anim^  which  tlw  eiucrald  ahoiw  roaplenilviit ;  and,  rarer  than  any  gcin,  tbiiw 
luitoric  rclicH,  hmioured  anil  hallowcil  li;  tmditiiin  and  liiilb,  the  sword  of  C'oii 
the  tireat,  im  which  you  ruod  his  name,  Iho  hilt  containing  a  nail  uT  the  Iru 
CliurlemHgnv'a  njicnr,  which  linuulishinf^  wlien  lie  awiaileil  the  Saracen*,  he  n 
turned  (Vom  battle  ra('C)it  ana  vL-tor;  thulninii>r  of  M.Manrice,  chief  oTtlie  n 
Tlicban  Ivfcioni  uiul,  higheat  revered,  tlu'  iiarticle  of  tlic  crown  uf  Ihoma.  Lit 
the  Conquest,  the  Mulmcslmry  inimks,  thiHigh  they  dared  nut  aswrt,  were  wi 
liclievc,  thai  the  reliu  prcMirvcd  their  a1>l>ej  t'roiii  cuhimitics  and  inLirurta<un<.'' 

.  It  is  AtchliisIio|)  Tillolson,  we  believe,  who  has  rather  irrcveren 
marked,  that  the  fragments  of  the  so-called  true  Cross,  that  hav 
preserved  in  the  shape  of  relicB,  would,  if  put  together,  make  a  v 
epectable  ship  of  war.  Without  entering  upon  Ihe  quention  o 
geiiuiiicucss.  but  viewing  the  subject  solely  as  one  of  anti<]uai'iaii  cu 
it  would  really  be  an  interesting  enquiry  lo  trace  the  devohitioa  and  i 
resting-places  of  the  more  famous  relics  that  have  fignred  in  our  eci 
tical  history;  such,  we  mean,  as  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
the  rulhli'HS  hands  of  (he  ablyey-ilissolutionists  and  their  not  un 
descendanls,  tlic  Puritan  blockheads  who  smashed  stained  gla 
aiiatheniatizcd  cuslaid,  because,  forsooth,  the  monks,  those  sons  of 
hiid  expended  their  Ravings  ujwn  the  oilc,  and,  with  almost  oqua 
taste,  had  manifested  a  relish  for  the  other  ^. 

Sporting  prelates,  fuddling  clergj— men  of  the  TrulHber  gem 
opjirobrium  of  the  preceding  century,  are  now  pretiy  well  among  the 
(hat  "  have  been  ;"  one  of  the  most  gratifying  features,  perhaps,  of  tl 
Nor  is  it  inatter  of  complaint  in  these  times  that  onr  pvelatcs  are  nor 

'  Tlii!*  isSuiniti'S  tuu  iiict>tyi  llntti-rhig  hinia<-lf  that  lie  witch!  moke  a  phi 
>if  .ilcihiadeii.    St..Vnt()iiy  luul  about  us  )|[iiud  u  chuucv  with  the  fishra. 
■  l-niler  the  name  of  "I'reuic  oTnleoiaundya,"  (alniuml-i}. 
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at  too  youthful  an  age ;  genuine  *'  boy-bishops/*  in  fact,  like  their  predecessors 
of  the  tenth  century,  and  none  of  your  Eton  and  Winchester  make-believes. 
Political  motives  may  not,  perhaps,  be  altogether  lost  sight  of  in  the  higher 
ecclesiastical  appointments  even  at  tlie  present  day ;  but  there  is  no  denying 
that  even  in  this  respect  we  have  made  considerable  advances  since  the 
period  when,  if  report  spoke  true,  a  buccaneer  ^  was  placed  by  our  first 
Hanoverian  sovereign  in  the  episcopal  chair ;  and  for  no  other  merit,  we 
presume,  than  his  active  partizanship  and  his  anti-Jacobite  principles.  The 
tenth  century  would  appear  to  have  eminently  laboured  under  a  plethora  of 
all  these  enormous  evils  combined;  sporting  clergy,  baby-bishops,  and 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  whose  only  qualifications  for  preferment  were 
partizanship  to  the  knife,  an  unblushing  front,  a  full  purse^  and  a  voracious 
appetite  for  simoniacal  bargains.  The  author's  remarks  upon  the  appoint- 
ment of  Hugh  the  Parvulus,  a  child  five  years  of  age,  to  tlie  archbishopric 
of  Rheims,  are  to  the  purpose : — 

'*  Occasionally,  the  ^K-erogative  appointees  were  men  of  secular  or  disreputablie  lives,— • 
bowling  bishops,  sporting  bishops,  dranken  bishops,  campaigniDg  Inahops.  An  ovdinary 
man,  decorously  lukewarm,  smatteringly  learned,  moderately  doll,  or  deverly  worldhr» 
might  be  useful  in  the  see ;  bat  ^  ini^al  a  little  fellow,  bigger  than  a  baby,  yet  har^y 
grown  up  into  a  boy,  was  an  outrageous  mockery  of  the  Christian  oommonity.  The 
ceremony  was  equally  sorrowful  and  ludicrous;  the  child,  taught  to  repeat  the  re- 
sponses, or  to  spell  them  if  he  could  not  get  them  by  heart,  usvudly  behaved  pitiably. 
Sometimes  the  terrified  urchin  would  whimper,  not  in  £mu*  of  losing  the  ln£^opric^— 
a  loss  which  he  would  in  no  wise  appreciate, — ^but  lest,  as  a  dunce,  he  should  receive 
the  accustomed  chastisement  for  not  knowing  his  loBson.  The  bystanders  langhed^— 
some  cried  shame." 

Our  canny  neighbours  across  the  Border — some  of  them,  at  least — are  in 
the  habit  of  twitting  us,  more  particularly  when  a  recurrent  paroxysm  of 
nationality  comes  on,  with  having  been  under  the  necessity,  once  upon 
a  time,  (like  the  frogs  suing  Jupiter^,  we  suppose,)  of  resorting  to  them  for 
a  king ;  and  hence,  according  to  them,  our  present  governance  under  the 
auspicious  sway  of  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  Scottish  Queen.  Barring 
the  rather  awkward  fact  of  a  certain  surrender  of  a  sovereign,  made  on  the 
sixteenth  day  of  January,  1647, — a  transaction  which,  morally  speaking, 
ought  to  go  a  good  way  towards  flawing  their  title, — we  are  Dound,  with 
the  best  grace  we  may,  to  concede  their  priority  in  right  to  a  sovereign 
who,  so  far  as  these  ^  islands  are  concerned,  is  acknowledgedly  the  repre- 
sentative  of  the  Stuarts — a  purely  Scottish  dynasty.  Here,  however,  we 
have  another  claimant  against  us,  making  profert^  too,  of  a  title  of  more 
ancient  date  :  not  a  rag  of  royalty,  it  seems,  is  to  be  left  us  to  caUi 
our  own  :^ 

"  In  the  Channel  Islands  the  Norman  jnrimnidence  flooridies  at  the  present  di^. 
Faithfully  have  the  people  adhered  to  England— or,  as  they  are  repeated  to  say« 
England  appertain*  to  them ;  it  was  their  Doke  who  conqoered  EngUmd.  They  may 
adduce  grave  authority  for  the  indulgence  of  thdr  pretennons.  My  Lord  Coke  \kj% 
down  as  law,  that  the  poflsession  of  these  islands  is  good  leisin  for  the  rest  of  the  dncby. 
During  all  vicissitudes,  and  notwithgtancUng  all  mutations  of  religion  and  policy,  it  is 

^  Lnuncclot  Blackboume ;  consecrated  l^shop  of  Exeter  1716»  and  translated  to 
York  1724,  as  a  reward,  it  was  said,  for  privately  muting  Qeorge  I.  to  the  Dnehess  of 
Kendal. 

1  In  James — ^by  way  of  enlarging  the  simile— there  was  a  good  deal  of  log  and  stotk 
combined ;  witness  bis  subsenriency  to  Gondomar  and  his  penecution  of  Baleigh. 

^  We  imply  here  the  exception  of  the  Duke  of  Modena,  who  is  defaeto  the  senior 
representative  of  the  Stuarts,  throogh  Henrietta  Maria,  Dnehess  of  Otlean%  danghter 
of  Charles  I. 
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A  wnrd  now  about  ft  wnnderftil  \\one ;  not  tlie  wlutc  horse  of  He 
aji,  fi'csli  ns  vm  arc  I'roiii  coiitiniditi;^  iiatiotjalities,  miii'lit  I'ur  a  mum 
EurTiiisi''1.  lint  a  fluirt^t;)'.  iti  )iU  (by  Ihc  cqiinl.  perhaps,  of  Itucephi 
faiii<>,  and  si'iMiiil  only  l»  liii"  of  llippocrerii.-,  or  the  flying  Indian  el 
Fironz  Sliali  in  tliu  "Araliiari  Nights."  Foremost  amuiii;  the  prii 
Atiiiitiumii  (iuul  who  madi;  their  mihiniseiuii  to  Rauul,  liugh-Ie-C 
tioiitinee, — 

"  Iluv-111'  ml.  I'iniiit  uf  ToiiliiiiH!  oiiil  Ilcrnii^piiii)  of  Rhnlt^  tlic  Cnnnlii  nl 
liiunia,V'iii  ul"!  riiUil  AIbi  niiil  CnlHire,  vtrnw  fimviird.  IVilli  tliiin  appc.-in 
Axuiir.  :i  (liisi'i'ii  iliikc.  nci-omtiuiiiiil  liv  Lia  faiiiiHiH  hIl'uiI,  a  inmlrtd  ifrarii  old, 
jii'Ii.-viil.  mill  suiitiil  ill  wind  und  limli,— the  lionu  is  ci.-k-bnited  tlirou]<;Lout 

Vnpoiiriiiff  Giiscony  was,  perliaps,  the  most  appropriate  home  fu 
n  Kti-i'il  an  (his  ; — at  tlm  present  day  he  would  have  dtvindled,  perh 
the  hnmlile  ilimi'iisioiifl  of  a  cnnnrd. 

]iii:ic!i.'ntiilly  intriidiic-cil  (p.  I:i2',  we  have  some  uiieful  iiiformali'v 

ihi-  intr')ili]''tiiiii  of  the  prai'lii^e  of  diKtin<;uishing  homonymous  kov< 

iiy  ordinal  niiiuliiTs  in  liiiii  (if  cpilhels,  "fir>!t  employed  with  respect 

liomaii  poiiliflVi  Iiy  tliUK''  who  wriite  or  spoke  of  them;  but  never,  c 

the   pic->CJit   chiv,   Iiy   the   pojies   themselves."     It   may  not  be   niti. 

iiri'lc-vaiit  t'l  ri'iii.tik.  iIimI  IIh'  e^trliesl  iiiKtniice,  so  far  as  our  own  rerol 

MTvcs  us.  of  tliis  iii'ide  ..f  lli-.li;ll,'ui^hiill,'  the  lingliah  sovereiifne.  is 

Ileury  III. ;   and,  sirii;uhirly  etmuirh,  his  is  perhaps  the  only  ea:>c  in 

lliiN  ohviiiiis  practice  has   b'Mrii   in  any  way  produetivc  of  incunvei 

On  more  tlinn  one  oeeasion  wv  lind  iIiih  siiverei>;ii  mctitioiied   in  ,- 

Hiiirlers  as  Ilcniv  W AUnirliw  Quarhti,);  Vimoi  llelirv,  ihc  eldert 

Ifi-nry  II..  who  w:is  er<>vviii-d  in  his  fulliiT'K  hfelime.  hiit  did  nut  » 

hi[ii.  ix-iiiLT  n-cUoneil  l>y  smiie  of  the  old  MUlhoriliefl  in  our  line  of  kin 

We  note   Die  f.)lloivini,'  passaLru  to  remark  that,  alihouvh  Sm 

sjicaliK  of  (-■alit.'uhi  erceliu;;  a  lower,  hy  way  of  li(rhthimse  («(  Phat 

;  f-oiw  ^p»t  un  the  nortiitru  coant  of  France,  lliere  is  no  positive  proof 

:  usMTli^n  miole  l>v  D'Auvilie  and  utherx,  that  it  was  identical  with  I 

■      I  \.m;-T  slill  to  he  seen  ut  It»id[>:;iic  at  the  elosc  uf  the  seveliteentli  ct 

;f  It  i'-  ([iiite  p<i>sil>le,  however,  that  it  may  have  heen  the  same ;   for  Ei: 

. .   ^1  spe;iks  of  ('li:irh'in»u'iLe  ri'|iuiriii^  (lie  lioulugne  tower,  whieh  was  eve 

I      'I  "  CiiIi^'ulirH  liiijirruil  tinviT.  (In-  Tf,-ra  ar-lfaM.  flic  twelvc-sturk'd  pyramiil,  r 

n->|i"iiiiliil  Willi  thi'  Ihrt'iT  [liiiriHi  und  tin- >iii-i>'iit  Ili-HMiriai'uni,  i;i>t  yd  auppla 
U'ilriiu'l,  villi i II iii'ii.  114  ill  tlie  liiniiaii  Offi^,  ti)  be  the  aiiiutumeil  ]Hniit  of  tr,u 
I  twt'uii  llie  (iuiilii  niul  KtigUiid." 

Kin^'  H;iinil  clyinti  of  a  fiarful  malady, "  his  body  covcreil  with  loa' 

'  ■  ■  pores  mid  iilci^rs'.  sivarniin^'  with  venniii,"  the  fuijitive  youth.  Loui» 

'  tienier,  Ihaiiks  In  the  aireiiev  cif  his  inii-le. "  jfloii.iiiB  All'ielslan,"  is  ri 

(.\.l>.  'Xi\i)  to  the  t-ruwu  of  i'raiiee.     Tin:  mnment.  however,  that  the 

,  manifi->ls  hviiiiit'.nis  of  ri'ViiItiiiL;  a-aitisl  the  enforeed  tutelai.^  of  Hi 

'     1  (Jiaiid.  -  a*L.'iiriidiaii  whii,  iiielaplmrieally  spi'akinu.  eliitthe»~hiin  as 

I   lull II Iv  imrt  ..I'll..' lintiMUiTJ,  till  tlirt'iKl  iifl 
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at  the  throat  as  ever  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  did  the  Eastern  Ulysses,— the 
magnanimous  Duke  commences  plotting  against  his  crown,  his  liberty,  and, 
little  matter  if,  his  life.  A  pretty  sketch  that  (p.  190)  of  the  two,  whilonoi 
rivals  at  mortal  enmity,  but  now  compeers  in  villany,  putting  their  hoary 
heads  together  for  the  destruction  of  a  helpless  woman  and  an  orphan  boy. 
Louis  d'Outremer  is  in  nowise,  perhaps,  on  a  par  in  our  sympathy  with 
the  "  chaste  Susanna,"  but  Hugh-le-Grand  and  Count  Herbert  of  Verman- 
dois  form  no  very  unfaithful  counterpart  of  the  villanous  elders. 

It  is  not  every  reader  of  history  that  is  aware  that  the  Magyars,  or 
Mogors,  the  Tartar  forefathers  of  modem  Hungary,  have  been  so  near  our 
own  doors,  and  in  such  evil  guise,  too, — the  veritable  ogres  of  our  nursery 
days, — as,  from  the  following  and  other  passages  in  the  book,  would 
appear.     In  the  year  937 — 

"  the  Magyars,  having  croised  the  Rhine  at  Worms,  poured  in  like  a  flood,  spreading 
themselves  all  over  Belgic  Ghial,  and  all  over  Celtic  Gaol,  all  down  into  Aquitaine. 
The  eountry  was  dreadfully  ravaged :  the  depredations  perpetrated  by  these  insatiate 
Tartars  were  minor  evils  compared  with  thdr  cmelties; — ^priests  stripped  stark  naked 
and  shot  at,  as  marks ; — ^innmnerable  captives  starved  to  death.  The  Magyars^  when 
they  had  done  their  worst,  rushed  away  through  Italy,  carrying  off  multitudes  of 
prisoners,  who  merged  in  the  mixed  population  of  Arpad's  kingdom,  where  they  settled 
peaceahly." 

The  identification  of  the  Partus  Itius  ^  of  the  Romans  is  a  subject  of 
interest  to  the  antiquarian : — 

"An  ancient  encampment,  known  in  the  middle  ages  as  the  CkuteUum  CtBsaris, 
crowning  an  adjoining  mount,  commemorated,  nay,  now  commemorates,  the  oocnpation 
of  the  locality  hy  the  Romans.  The  most  critical  amongst  French  topographers  identi- 
fies this  harbour  with  the  renowned  Partus  Icciut  of  the  Romans;  and,  in  addition  to 
other  arguments,  appeals  to  Casat^M  Castle.  The  name  imposed  or  adopted  by  the 
conquerors  of  the  Gkuls  was,  however,  disused  by  the  inhabitants;  and  the  haven 
acquired,  in  the  vernacular  dialect,  the  very  intelligible  denomination  of  Wtt-sani, 
suprgcsted  by  the  blanched  aspect  of  the  shores.  Bat  since  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
white  sands  have  choked  up  the  sheltering  bay,  and  rendered  its  pristine  existence 
merely  an  historical  tradition.  Cesar's  cauip,  however,  still  exists,  and  the  hamlet  of 
Wissan,  which  indicates  the  pofdtion  of  the  obliterated  seaport^  stands  idly  inland,  at 
the  distance  of  about  four  miles  from  the  salt  water.'' 

D'Anville,  we  are  aware,  supports  the  above  derivation  of  Witsant;  but 
to  us  it  appears  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  corruption  of  the  Roman  name 
Itius,  given  to  the  harbour,  from  Itium,  the  neighbouring  promontory,  now 
known  as  Grisnez.  The  question  has  been  ably  discussed  by  Mr.  Long,  in 
Dr.  Smith's  "  Diet.  Ancient  Geog.,"  (Itius  Partus).  Froissart  speab  of 
Wissant  as  a  large  town  in  1346. 

Agreeing  with  the  historian  in  his  estimate  of  the  high  value  of  monastic 
institutions  in  the  middle  ages,  coinciding  in  opinion  with  him  that  it  was 
solely  by  employing  the  monastery  that  the  steady  and  permanent  dispensa- 
tion of  eleemosynary  charity  could  be  ensured,  and  strongly  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  the  fiduciary  duties  of  the  English  Church  were  more  faithfully 
observed  in  those  days  than  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  give  it  credit  for,  we 
cannot  as  cordially  concur  in  his  indirect  censure  (p.  263)  of  the  policy  of 
the  Mortmain  Statutes.  Corporations — we  have  Lord  Coke's  authority  for 
it — arc  destitute  of  soul,  and  too  often,  we  fear,  they  are  apt  to  dispense 
with  conscience  as  well.  As  civilization  advances,  wants  and  wishes  mul- 
tiply, before  unknown,  and  temptations  are  correspondingly  on  the  increase. 
Individually  we  pray  that  we  may  not  be  led  into  temptation,  and  it  is 

"  A  preferable  rea^Ung  to  loeims,  m  given  in  the  text. 
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renDy  deserving  our  serious  consideralion  ■whetlier,  h_v  the  repeal  > 
Btntutes,  we  niij^lit  nut  open  n  fluiiil  of  evils  upon  our  Cliurcli,  fur  wl 
coiiliii^ient  boiiefits  would  iniserablj-  fail  to  compensate. 

Shuutd  tlic  reaclci'  be  at  a  Iosm  fur  an  apt  i  11  iint ration  of  the  n 
aiUjie,  JEijrotat  tleemoit,  monnchiis  tunc  rMc  tohbnt,  ^'e.,  {"  Tiie  A 
Bick,"  &c.).  lie  Iiaa  only  to  turn  to  p.  279,  with  tlic  siiinilitant  si 
"  Guillnunie  'Lonn\ic-V.\iiiifiiiirii-g  he  nill  become  a  monk,"  and  dei 
of  liis  iuteniew  with  Abbot  Martin,  at  Jumiejien.  The  abbot,  awni 
fickleiiei>s  aud  insiiicerily  of  his  niind-sic-k  ])atient,  (rivea  him,  at 
respectful  but  poremplory  refnsal.  A  con)]ironuae,  hi>wever,  is  < 
quite  unique  in  it»  way,  and,  spite  of  what  our  author  says  al 
abbot's  "  i)rudent  compassion,"  not  much  to  llie  credit  of  either  p 
Ihiiik : — 

"  (JiiillnuMG,  tliii  Riitiry  ponitcnt,  litcrBlI<r  dmi);  fo  hi*  miapsnkm**  ikirt 
hiii'fii'lf  lit  the  nlilHit's  t'lia:  nnr  wuiilil  lie  lot  thu  ublxit  (^  niitil  liiK  anm-  j-i 
liii|iiirlunitieri  luul  pslnrtoil  ime  cMii-ewiim  (Venn  MnHln'ii  ]inule>it  nniiiMsiitiin. 
vuu  f^vc  a  Tib)'tUiti|{  til  jni'iiy  h  pi>ttirih  rli'iH  Alilmt  U:u^ii  iinventt-d  thi-  I: 
tho  nulwunl  piniK'iifa  of  tliu  Uinib — th<?  piwii  niul  tliu  iinrl.  HiiTiii;[  pii 
tm's,  tliu  )ini\ukeil  ainl  LinUltmil  (laillnuniv  Murncil  to  Itnion.  Vrurk  aiu 
(IciHisjti'il  in  iL  iinvkniH  iilirinu;  t1u>  liK'k  wnn  IouIeliI  liya  nilver  kc^  t  (iirill 
pciiilt-d  t\^e  key  to  liis  pnllc,  which  he  nltrnri  wore  iibinit  UiK  luxly ;  ni-vvr  iV 
with  tlio  key,— Ihu  kuj  was  nlwajs  ready  Cir  uw,  BliriuW  oixaslirti  nriie." 

"Wliat  use  it  was  ready  for  WO  are  at  a  loss  to  divine. 

So  perfi^cl.  in  recent  thiies,  has  been  the  system  of  centralization 
hysiicti-ssivc  jrovernnients,  lliat  llic  cilyof  Paris— mui-h  to  the  anno 
it's  pruvincial  nei^libunrs  ~  looks  upon  itsdf  as  no  other  than  the  a 
the  hfe-blood,  ihu  ruling  spirit,  the  embodied  volition  of  Inince.  ! 
the  retro-pect.  lu  a  period  when  one  who  bore  the  litlcof  "  Kiiitf  of 
owned  nut  a  I'uut  ut'  land  williin  that  city's  circuit :  the  assertion, 
would  Bound  lillle  short  of  a  paradox.  To  iho  luckless  I^ouis  d'Oi 
in  (hn  year  Oi:t,  Ihr:  sole  city  of  refuge.  Ihron;;lionl  flic  leny;th  and 
of  Ihc  land,  was  the  ruck -crown  in:;  Ibrlnrss  of  Laon,  the  Celiic 

"Arennliii(r  tn  tlie  eurreiit  of  mmlmi  i.l«i«,  tlie  Kinp  uf  Friinn'  ami  tl; 
V-ATis  lire  niiw  nntumlly  :'ii}qt'Stivi>  of  rui-li  ntlier;  they  were  thiii  iuevit.iMy 
No  Curliiviu;^nii  ni'iniircli  hail  ever  heva  neen  in  l^rin  since  Charlm-lr-Clinuvi 
Bi|ii;in'  to'iki  iiflniul  wii^  ixvni'd  l>y  L<niii>  in  llie  t\iliin<  UH'I  niiNiliii.  At  ISirin,  1 
lu-ithiT  liinw  iiiir  Iiiinie,  iiiir  riiiht,  iiiir  pim'cr.  lie  cih:1(1  luit  liuv<>  Ti-|>airi 
ji-almiH  rity  otlicrwis,:  tl»u  imniiiuiit  In  DuKe  ]In|(li-1e-(inimri>  iiivitaliiiii ;  nor 
HiiplHnifd  (hallu-  luLiil  i-lM-whiT(>  tliaii  in  Du'  ]hiki*H  iialare.  kituatvil,  mi  Kn 
qiiariniK  li-U  us,  nrar  the  mu-u'iit  Uuiilier  at  Salat  Hurllu-Uiiiy." 

Time  out  of  luind,  in  Ihc  Rimplieitv  of  our  heart  wc  had  imagii 
the  nuw  old-fa>hioned  hi,k<>mis  and  rivalry  existed  l.i-twwn  c 
anil  our  G:illi.:  n.-i^'hbunrs,  as  to  superiority  in  iH-rM>n:il  prowess  ;  ii 
were  we  prcpari'd  to  find  that  any  ileliriile  em  could  lie  pointed  out 
which  Ihis  uiiainJi'iiblc  fceUtig  uii^'inaled.  Our  iiuprcssiun,  hiiwevi 
are  li>  credit  the  histurinn.  is  ernineuus.  An  embassy  beini;  despat 
KdmuiKl,  kimr  of  Kniihud.  to  iru^rb-lv-firand,  IW  the  purpose  of  i 
itiir.  in  suiiiewliat  arrugant  terms,  the  deliverance  of  the  now  caplii 
d'Uiiln'mer.— 


"  Hiish, 


»  l):iT 


nu,l  lioii-tfiil. 


te<l  in  the  k 


ittil  Kiijjlisli  iliuvil  uti 
■y  niil'M  <,!»■  .lay  have  full  .-im^i-.'iil  Ii.hi.c.  to  repent  the 
nuHioraUi'  ioiTa;W— 'fhc  rriatieiw  iH'twfim  the  Anglo-Si 
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the  Gauls  had  hitherto  never  been  otherwise  than  very  amicable,  and  the  first  distinct 
exprtssion  of  rivalry  between  the  nations  was  thus  elicited  by  the  communications  ex- 
cliinip^od  Iwtween  an  English  king  and  the  father  of  the  Capetian  dynasty.  But  Ed- 
mund had  no  leisure  to  justify  his  words,  for  the  steel  of  the  malefactor  was  sharpening 
to  sli!  d  his  blood ;  and  the  sovereign  who  seemed  destined  to  renovate  the  Anglo-Saxon 
empire,  perished  in  an  ignoble  scuffle  with  an  outlaw  "." 

His  uncle  and  ally,  Edmund  the  Magnificent,  cut  off  by  a  violent  death ; 
his  brother-in-law,  Otho  of  Germany,  unable  to  afford  him  assistance ;  his 
friends  and  nobles  slaughtered ;  Laon,  his  last  stronghold,  lost,  and  him- 
self a  captive  in  bolts  and  fetters, — Louis  d'Outremer  is  compelled  to  yield 
to  the  demands  of  his  most  extortionate  of  gaolers.  It  is  at  this  juncture 
(a.  d.  945),  more  particularly,  that  Hugh-le-Grand  stands  revealed  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  ill-gotten  power :  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  kings  and  dynasties, 
tliis  prefiguration  of  the  great  king-maker  of  Yorko-Lancastrian  times 
secures,  on  behalf  of  Richard  Sans  Peur,  the  final  independence  and  sove- 
reignty of  the  dukedom  of  Normandy :  — 

"  Thereupon  ensued  the  definitive  and — according  to  the  professed  intentiongof  the 
parties— the  final  settlement  of  the  relations  between  the  sole  sovereign  of  the  Norman 
duchy  and  the  French  kingdom.  The  sting  of  all,  or  any,  of  the  homages  which  the 
*  lioader  of  tlie  Pirates,'  or  the  *  Son  of  the  Breton  Concubine,*  had  performed,  was  to 
be  taken  out,  and  a  perfect  reciprocity  established  between  France  and  the  Norman 
monarcliy.  The  Normans  delighted  in  decorating  themselves  with  this  style  and  title, 
milking  the  state  bear  testimony  to  the  unity  of  the  sovereign  power." 

From  this  moment  Normandy  is  to  be  reckoned  a  county  or  marquisate 
no  longer ;  henceforth  it  is  a  duchy,  and  the  "  Captain  of  the  Pirates" 
is  transformed  into  a  Ducal  Monarch,  by  solemn  compact  and  oath  on 
shrine. 

The  warrior  whose  hand  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  walls,  or  the  hero 
whose  foot  first  touclied  the  shore,  is  not  of  necessity  the  founder  of  the 
state ;  and  though  the  stem  of  the  Norman  dukes  may  ascend  from 
RoUo  °,  it  is  Richard  Sans  Peur  whom  we  must  accept  as  the  first  organ- 
izer of  the  Norman  duchy ;  and,  through  that  duchy,  as  the  parent  of  the 
J^ritish  Empire.  During  Richard*s  prolonged  reign  it  was,  and  under  his 
auspices,  that  the  Normans  became  imbued  with  that  singular  energy 
wliich  has  rendered  them  a  marvel  of  progress  in  the  history  of  nations, 
and  which  never  ceased  to  distinguish  them  so  long  as  they  retained  a 
national  existence : — 

"  Kichard's  people  rose  with  him.  It  was  through  the  institutions  introduced  or 
devised  by  Richard,  and  which  his  personal  influence  vivified,  that  the  rude  a^rglome- 
ration  of  Danes  and  of  half- Danes,  and  men  of  the  Romanc  tongue,  acquired  their  dis- 
tinct and  homogeneous  national  character.  Had  it  not  been  for  Richard  Sans  Peur, 
lu'vir  could  the  son  of  Tancred  de  Ilauteville  have  engraved  the  vaunting  epigraph  upon 
his  *5\v()r(l,  ^  Appidus  et  Calaher,  Siculus  mihi  servit  et  Afer,* — never  could  William 
the  Bastard  have  won  the  field  of  Senlac.  It  was  Ri<'hard's  plastic  talent  which  raised 
those  Normans,  whose  vigour,  infused  into  the  fainting  Anglo-Saxon  race,  has  girdled 
them  round  the  globe." 

This  last  position,  in  preference  to  the  somewhat  novel  assumption  of 
LappenbergP,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  been  a  loser,  on  the  whole,  by 
the  infusion  of  Norman  blood,  we  unhesitatingly  accept. 

In  discussing  the  theory  of  the  majority  of  sovereigns  (p.  501),  the  his- 
torian   has  remarked  that,  "  pursuant  to  parliamentary  statutes,  a  king 

"  Lcof ;  at  Puck  lech  urch,  in  Gloucestershire. 

*  (irandsire  of  our  present  sovereign,  twenty -nine  times  removed. 

p  See  Gent.  Mag.  for  May,  1857,  p.  618. 
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rnnains  in  n  plntc  of  jiiiiiilnee  until  eiiflitecn ;  wliilst  tlie  precocity 
female  sex  is  acldujwleilsed  liy  invesling  the  queen  iviih  full  pos; 
two  yenrs  enrlier."  Thin  nsBL-rtion,  U  appears  to  us,  sinnds  in  n 
qiinliiicntiun ;  iiu  Buch  diKlincliun  liariiig  Iweii  maric  by  onr  xtnti 
during  tlie  lust  three  cciituriiis,  eo  far  as  we  cnn  asccrlniu.  Bj'  24  C 
c.  21,  it  was  eiiatied  tliat,  in  cnsu  the  crown  should  descend  to  ai'y 
children  of  Frederick,  lati;  l*rhii;e  of  Wales,  tiiidrr  llie  a;re  of  eiirli<(\ 
princcsK  dowaifer  should  he  friiardinn ;  and  l>y  5  Geo.  III.  c.  27.  it  w 
viiled  to  a  similar  ellcci,  in  n  caxe  of  a  like  descent  lo  ri»y  of  the  cliili 
George  III.  undar  cit^litecii.  'Die  same  too,  we  believe,  with  rufiTi 
the  codtijigciil  niiiioiilj-  of  our  preifent  sovcruiifn.  The  Inst  ucca: 
wonid  ti]ipear,  on  whicli  tliift  invidious  ilistinction  was  made,  was 
case  of  Uic  toiilmnpliiled  successor  of  Ilemy  VIII.,  under  2  J  Henry 
c.  \'2.  and  23  Henry  Vlll.c.  17.  Our  common  law  recognizes  no  ili 
in  the  sovereign. 

It  was  with  his  xoa,  we  presume,  Gautier,  liishop  of  Parif,  and  ni 
Ilia  f;*her,  that  Haoul  Tortn,  Uichard'it  extortionate  treasurer,  took 
when  expelled  froju  Normandy.  In  p.  501),  Itaoiil  is  uientiutied  as  j 
himself  under  the  |)roieclion  of  \\\ii  father,  tlie  bishop. 

In  Arnold  of  Vlaiiders,  Ihe  treat  ■herons  mur<len'r,  jointly  with  Thih. 
Trichcur  and  others,  of  his  brother-in-law,  Guillaurac  Longue.Kpe 
the  implacable  en[<my  of  the  youthful  Uichard,  we  sui'ely  liave  an 
in^tanee  of  nionomunia, — if,  indeed,  such  a  thing  there  is.  Allowin; 
bis  hloodlliirsty  insanity  as  sonic  plea  in  niiligiition,  we  cannot  lirin 
selves  to  agree  tliat  snoh  a  man  as  this  "  dcsert-ew  to  be  horimin" 
patriarch  anioii^rst  all  contemporary  chiefs,  princes,  rulers,  and  kings. 
malice,  meanness,  and  deceit,  if  wi:  arc  to  judu'c  of  bia  character  fro 
doings  in  the  present  volume,  be  mij^bt  successfully  vie  with  ni< 

"  Fnnn  litx  earliiit  voulli  liuil  Animd  \«n-a  tnuj{1it  that  liia  priinarv  niorjl  dii 
hatnil  tiiwunU  tin-  Uuiiii'.  Ih  Arnoul'*  own  estiiiintioii,  tiiiil'miiiip  lAjn;:ii.' 
slniit-liliT  wus  iilwuvK  a  rit^htiKiiu  lUvd.  Tin-  uatipathj  liu  oiilkTtuincd  tuwardi>  K 
niiinuntiHl,  iw  lliu  .Nurnuuiii  itnid,  to  iliHolntii  lU-iHlrj.  It  slioulil  soiiu  that  ivii< 
IuhI  NHiivwliat  mifit'hlLiI  Aniintrs  llriii  mind :  lie  wiis  a  InraTV  luiin,  a  kind  and  hii 
ruk'r  i>f  liis  pniKjH-mnii  jiiiiii1i>,  liul  1u>  wss  nnniuunialdy,  nay,  almiM!  iiisaiieljr.  h 
li,v  I  111'  tiiTillu  D|>jirt.'huiiiuini  of  tlu>  viiiKiilliiv  lie  ini)clit  Ka'^tunthim  tticlianl.  l 
wotilil  mmiiier  I'liindi'TS,  luiud  him,  liny  him,  1mm  liim  alive.' 

Few  lovers  of  the  fine  ai'ts  arc  unacquainted  wilb  the  Clwpraw  ile  j 
of  the  gii'iil  ]''lf'niish  inaslcr,  and  its  coincly  oceiipaut.  There  was 
ri's]ie((;d)li^  a  face,  we  would  venlnie  a  waiter,  bi;nouth  one  of  the 
\\i^.\\s-Aw\  pih-i  j.niiiii  which,  th<:  chronicler  informs  us.  formed  the 
);<';ir  of  Ihc  thirly-lwo  legions  which  aecompanied  Ulbo  of  Geniianr  a 
Itii'haid  azid  llnirh-le-Grand  ;  there  hoing.  as  he  adds,  with  a  Mngu'lar 
mile  [irfeiM-iii-ss,  but,/o«r  persons  in  the  whole  army — Abhot  liovo  a: 
three  kniirlits — who  were  not  grnceil  wltli  this  Miignlar  appendage.  ^ 
cv'T  till'  controversy  anmug  the  CJcrniau  antiipiarians,  we  uunx-lvei 
liltic  donlit  that  the  jAleiiK  Jkniiinit  was  a  vcrilalile  straw>bat.  or  eli 
de  /■iiilh:  and  no  "  metal  liidmct,  shaped  like  Ihe  conical  tlintcbini; 
barlev-mow."  Indeed,  the  cbrunicler  himself,  with  a  watchful  eve 
Abhrit  Uovo.  lels  ns  know  that  he  speedily  bcrnnie  a  convert  to  the  " 
incr  but"  (ji/li-Hs  trs/ii-idix).  as  the  "  only  wear"  for  the  fatigues  of  a  an 
ing  march  dmiug  ihe  diig-ilays. 

'J'lic  year  iHS  in  a  peculiarly  important  one  for  our  old,  or  rather  y 
acijnainlancc,  Uiigb  ihc  I'arvulus,  whihiui  the  boy-an-ldiishop  of  Uli 
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His  proctor  and  chaplain,  "  sly  Sigibaldus" — not  altogether  without  his 
master's  cognizance,  perhaps, — propounds  a  forged  bull  in  Hugh's  behalf  at 
the  Synod  of  Mouzon.  Taking  nothing  by  his  motion,  he  ventures  to 
repent  the  exj^eriment  at  the  Council  of  Engleheim,  held  shortly  after.  The 
iittenipted  imposition  is  detected,  the  unfortunate  proctor  is  placed  at  the 
b:ir  as  a  culprit,  and  sentence  of  degradation  and  banishment  passed  upon 
him  ;  the  see  being  handed  over,  by  universal  acclamation,  to  the  Carlovin- 
gian  partizan,  Artaldus,  Hugh's  tenacious  and  unrelenting  opponent.  The 
ci  ime  of  forgery,  no  doubt,  was  one  of  the  earliest  penalties  that  man  was 
called  ui)on  to  pay  for  his  advance  in  the  arts  of  civilization,  and  few  anti- 
quarians of  research  are  unaware  that  it  was  extensively,  and  often  success- 
fully, resorted  to  in  the  middle  ages.  In  our  own  pages  we  have  recently 
had  occasion  to  call  attention  to  one  memorable  instance  of  forgery  of  char- 
ters, and  it  is  only  in  our  last  number  that  an  esteemed  correspondent  has 
brouirht  to  our  notice  an  evident  forgery  of  papal  bulls  so  late  as  1430,  for 
tlie  sui)poit  of  certain  claims  preferred  by  the  University  of  Cambridge  : — 

"  ForyrtTv  floTirislicd,"  says  our  author,  "during  the  medieval  period.  Tlie  fi|)>rica- 
tion  of  papal  bulls  was  an  established  manufacture.  When  our  venerable  Old  London 
Urid-JTO  was  demolished,  a  pair  of  forceps,  of  the  same  fashion  as  those  which  are  used 
abroad  to  plomber  your  luggage,  was  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  being  the  machine 
by  wliich  some  iugenioiLs  artist,  in  the  old  time,  had  been  accustomed  to  supply  dispen- 
sations or  ]>ardons.  Possibly,  some  clever  apparitor,  wlio  may  have  lodged  in  one  ot  the 
houst's  projeotiniT  from  the  bridge,  had  accidentally  drop])ed  the  tool  out  of  the  window. 
Anciont  manuscripts  contain  rules  for  detecting  the  cheat;  such  as  counting  the  dots 
>\hi(.'ii  comjK)-e  the  borders  of  the  reverse  and  obverse  impressed  upon  the  leaden  seal: 
but  in  most  instances,  the  ,document  is  so  clumsily  penned,  that  the  falsity  is  self- 
detcfted." 

Without  impeachment  of  hypercriticism  we  note  the  following  passage 
(p.  5DG)  as  either  redundant  or  defective ;  we  are  at  a  loss  to  say  which  :  — 

"  It  was,  therefore,  througli  the  medium  which  the  organization  which  Latin  Chris- 
tendom  atVorded,  that  Louis  determined  to  invoke  the  sympathy  and  rouse  the  con- 
science of  his  subjects." 

A  fact  here  in  medicine. — Few,  perhaps,  are  aware  that  it  is  to  the  Ogre 
hordes,  the  Magyars,  on  the  occasion  of  their  invasion  in  the  years  953-4, 
that  Europe  is  indebted  for  that  hideous  scourge  of  humanity,  the  small- 
pox. Louis  d'Outremer  was  one  of  the  first  who  fell  a  victim  to  it  (a.  d. 
93 1),  and  after  him,  Bandouin-le-Jeune  of  Flanders  (1)60),  and  Hugh  Ca- 
pet, king  of  France  (996): — 

"The  O^re  hordes,  led  on  by  their  horrid  Iletumogors,  Botond,  and  Zulto,  and 
Ltln,  connnenced  their  invusi<m  by  swarming  into  tlie  northern  parts  of  France,  ravag- 
\i\'^  the  Vermandois,  until  the*'  reached  Burgundy,  whence  they  entered  Italy.  Wast- 
in:r  the  ct)nntry  which  they  punisheil,  they  themselves  wasted  away.  Many  were  slain, 
more  peris1u>d  by  infectious  diseases,  which  probably  had  reached  them  from  Asia. 
Whrn  they  were  cleared  out  of  France,  tlie  pestilence  which  they  had  disseminated 
continued  to  desolate  the  country,  and  became,  as  is  conjectured  by  nosologists,  the 
European  source  of  that  dire  visitation  which,  human  science,  diuring  the  youth  of  the 
pcncnition  now  verginj^  upon  eld,  having  Ixjen  permitted  to  moderate,  nay,  as  we  fondly 
iUiuied.  almost  eradicate,  has  been  replaced  by  another  sword,  delivered  by  the  Supreme 
into  the  hand  of  the  Destroying  Angel  for  the  chastisement  of  mankind." 

A  word,  too,  with  reference  to  a  matter  of  taste.  By  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, and,  indeed,  the  people  of  Gaul  and  Germany  as  well,  blonde  hair, 
in  eitlier  sex,  was  highly  esteemed,  but  red  hair  {riitili  capilli)  more  than 
any :  and,  as  we  learn  from  Cato,  Ovid,  Martial,  Pliny,  and  other  author- 
ities, various  kinds  of  soaps  and  pomades — spuma  caustica^  wood-ashes 
soap,  and  spuma  Batavay  Batavian  soap,  for  example — were  extensively 


I 
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employed  by  all  three  nations  for  converting  *i  their  locks  to  the  i 
/ .  prized  tint.     In  France,  however,  during  the  middle  ages,  as  also  ii 

1  many  and  other  parts  of  Kuropc,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  decided 

1  sion  of  taste  in  this  respect,  and  the  once-admired  red  hair  came  to  b 

in  the  greatest  abhorrence.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  t 
and  rcniorsclessness  with  which  the  Roman  conqtierors  were  in  tlie  h; 
d(?spoiiing  their  Gallic  and  German  captives  ol  their  locks,  for  tlie 
facture  of  wigs,  flaxen  or  ruddy,  may  have  gone  far  towards  contribiii 
this  change  in  the  popular  taste.  With  reference  to  the  mediicval  j 
our  author  remarks  that, — 

"According:  to  physiologiral  fancies  prevalent  in  former  times,  and  l)y  no  m«»:iT 

loti)  in  our  own,  tlie  colour  whieli  we  caimot  otherwise  define  than  om  the  culm 

tint  ot  the  *  Xanthous'  variety  of  liair,  was  viewwl,  or  ratlar  Mhunncil,  willi  the 

and  most  ini'ural)Ie  aversion.     In  Fnniee,  the  Trouveur  KjMjke  the  po])iilar  ojiin 

which  the  feature — termed  in  plain  English  a  *  carroty -iKill* — was  decuivd  the  w 

symbol  of  moral  depravity : — 

•  Entrc  rou8  poil  ct  relonic 
S'  rntri'portont  prant  coinpaifn^lo.' 

A  cu*nis  testimony  of  this  uncharitable  i)rejndicc  is  aiTonled  in  mcdian'al  arl 
ancient  painters,  the  Ilyzantine  teachers  of  CJiolto  and  Cinuibuc,  wore  gtrulitl 
technical  tniditions  of  hapiology,  not  by  aesthetic  precepts.  Jiidiui  was  ulway 
ti-jiyed  with  this  characteristic.  No  cjist  of  countenance,  no  sinister  cxpressiuu 
have  been  considered  adeipiate  to  express  his  depravity." 

Too  lengthy  for  transcription,  the  reader  will  find  (p.  782)  some  ini 
ing  particulars  relative   to  the  J'Jjtisiohe  Gerbcrfiy  the   Gerbertine 
I^apers  and  correspondence.     Gerbert  of  Aurillac,  better  known  in  \ 
1  as  Pope  Sylvester  II.,  was  pcrliaps  the  most  singular  diameter  of  hi 

I    ■  Of  few  men — iloger  Bacon  one  of  the  exceptions — ^lias   it   been   tf] 

*  owing  to  tlieir  snperior  acquirements,  to  gain   so  unenviable  a  rer 

I  among  other  marvellous  stories  of  which  Gerbert  was  the  subject,  li 

the  reput(;  ^  of  being  the  nn)st  skilful  magician  of  his  day,  and  of  bei 
terms  of  the  closest  intimacv  with  the  devil. 

Ihit  there  must  be  an  end  of  all  things,  even  of  gossiping  o%'er  the  pa 

an  instructive  and,  in  some  respects,  amusim;  book.  With  the  author's 

/  to  the  faithful  chronicler  Frodoardus,  (p.  77I0i — which  strongly  rcmin 

by  the  way,  of  Gibbon's  pathetic  farewell  to  his  old  acquaintance,  Amr 

Marc<'llinus, — we  take  our  leave  of  the  volume.     INIore  fortunate  thi 

recluse  of  Lausanne,  who  had  too  good  reason  to  regret  parting  wi 

,1  last  of  the  Latin  historians  for  liis  guide.  Sir  F.  Palgrave  has  foui 

'■  loss  of  the  old  chronicler  satisfactorily  compensated  by  the  recently  rt 

I  tated  work  of  Kicherius, — "  by  whose  aid  he  completes  the  melanchul 

of  the  Carlovingian  decline  and  fall." 

Cordially  hoping  that  the  learned  liistorian  may  be  exempted,  in  h 
ther  labours,  from  those  visitations  which  Iiave  proved  so  serious  an 
diment  to  liim  in  the  progress  of  the  present  volume — we  wish  him 
ev(;r  may  be  rccpiisite  of  health,  leisure,  and  longevity  for  the  comp 
not  only  of  the  present  work,  but  of  much  more  besides,  by  way  of  %v< 
accession  to  the  pages  of  our  national  liistory. 

1  Martial,  Kp.,  II.  xiv.  Kj..  2(>,— 

**  C;iu«tica  Toutonicw  arrondit  «puma  capillus; 
Captivis  pntcris  cultior  e-j'C  conns." 

See  also  Pliny,  IHst.  Xat.,  xwiii.  51  ;  and  l»eckniann.  Hist.  Inv.  "Sonp." 

•■  First  ^jivi'ii  to  biin  ])y  tbe  hen'tics,  the  ortliodox  ItomaniiitH  pay.     Acmn 

M:irrmus  Pol(»nus,  this  (n-rbert  had  a  {Ht^  in  the  hliajie  of  a  drigon,  which  n 

ihovaaiid  pt'rsons  pt-r  f/fiy.     Anoth<*r  story  waH,  that  hix  tomb,  in  the  liasilii-a 

Laterun,  invariably  ]>redicteil  the  dcutk  of  the  reiguiiig  pope,  by  emitting 

the  rattling  of  dry  bones. 
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Among  aphorisms  the  truth  of  which  has  long  been  indisputably  esta- 
blished, although  their  authorship  may,  perhaps,  be  doubtful,  is  one  which 
demolishes  the  age  of  chivalry  at  a  blow,  by  aiiirming  that  "  no  man  is  a 
hero  to  his  valet  de  chamhre**  We  are  reluctant  to  allow  its  force  while 
we  ponder  over  the  records  of  the  deeds  of  the  Templars  and  the  Hos- 
pitallers,  which  Matthew  Paris  and  other  chroniclers  have  preserved  for  us, 
but  \^  fear  we  must  admit  it  as  a  literal  fact,  when  we  turn  per  contra  to 
the  volume  uow  before  us.  In  it  the  domestic  economy  of  the  famous 
order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  is  laid  bare,  in  c<dd  official  form ;  and  we 
behold  the  renowned  Brethren  of  the  Hospital  in  a  light  that  they  have  not 
before  been  presented  m.  We  see  nothing  of  their  stubborn,  if  not  alwAys 
successful,  war  against  Noureddin,  and  Shawer,'  and  Saladin,  and  Khalil ;  we 
see  them  instead,  in  England  at  least,  weak  and  poor,  owning  heavily  en- 
cumbered estates,  glad  tp  buy  the  protection  of  great  men  against  Welsh 
marauders,  and  also  to  conciliate  kings,  queens^  courtiers,  and  judges,  with 
gifts  or  bribes  \  eaten  up  by  usurers,  harassed  by  writs  of  fieri  facias,  and 
so  distressed  for  money  that  they  cut  down  their  woods,  grant  all  kinds  of 
improvident  leases,  and  take  in  to  bed  and  board  anybody  and  everybody, 
apparently,  who  could  or  would  accommodate  them  with  a  little  ready  cash. 
A\  ith  such  a  record  before  us,  how  can  we  refuse  to  allow  that  the  age  of 
chivalry  was  past  even  in  the  fourteenth  century  ? 

The  work  from  which  this  unwelcome  conclusion  is  drawn  is  the  most 
recent,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  valuable,  of  the  publications  of  the 
Camden  Society.  The  MS.  from  which  it  is  printed  was  discovered  some 
years  ago  in  the  Public  Library  of  Valetta,  by  the  Rev.  Lambert  B.  Larking* 
vicar  of  Ryarsh,  and  beside  its  intrinsic  value,  the  book  has  a  melancholy 
interest,  for  its  lucid  Introduction  or  analysis  js  the  last  offering  to  lite- 
rature of  the  late  Mr.  Kemble.  It  is  an  **  Extent"  of  the  possessions  of 
the  Hospital  in  England  in  the  year  1338,  and  it  is  reasonably  conjectured 
that  similar  documents  for  both  earlier  and  later  years  exist  in  the  same 
repository.  If  the  former  should  be  forthcoming,  we  might  perhaps  trace 
the  steps  by  which  the  '*  poor  brethren*'  gradually  acquired  houses  and 
lands,  and  began  to  take  care  of  their  own  individual  interest;  next  see 
them  ''  at  ease  in  their  possessions,''  and  devoting  but  a  small  portion  of 
their  wealth  to  the  service  of  the  Holy  Land^;  and  finally,  behold  them 
spoiled  by  good  fortune,  profligate,  and  overwhelmed  with  debt ;  bat,  in 
tiie  absence  of  other  documentary  evidence,  we  must  take  this  last  fact 
from  a  paper  printed  as  an  appendix  by  Mr.  Larking,  though  in  reality 
introductory,  and  necessary  to  the  comprehension  of  the  Extent. 

I'his  '*  Account  of  the  receipts,  payments,  and  expenses  of  the  Priory  of 
England''  is,  like  the  Extent,  adcLressed  to  the  Grand  Master  Elyan  de 
Villanova,  and  bears  date  from  London,  July  20,  1328.  It  states  the 
steps  which  Leonard  de  Tybertis,  Prior  of  Venice,  and  a  '*  special  agent" 
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The  Knights  Hoepitallerg  m  BngUmd :  being  the  Report  of  Prior  Philip  de  Huum 
to  the  Grand  Master  Elyan  de  Villanova  for  i  j>.  1838.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Lamhert 
B.  Larking,  M.A. ;  with  an  Historical  Introduction  by  John  Mitchell  Kemble^  MJL 
Printed  for  the  Camden  Society/* 

^  They  were  hound  "  per  landabiles  donsuetodines  Sanote  Domna  Hos|ntali%'*  to  de- 
vote one-third  of  their  groea  income  to  thb  purpose,  but  whether  they  always  dUI  to 
seems  very  questionable. 
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from  the  Grand  Master,  had  taken  to  rescue  the  English  prior}' 
ruin  threatened  bv  the  unskilful,  if  not  dishonest,  management,  of 
I'Archer,  the  prior  <^,  who  was  soon  either  persuaded  or  compelled 
old  and  weak,  and  insufficient,")  to  make  room  for  his  active  j 
Leonard  cut  down  the  woods,  and  thus  raised  £1000,  (equal  to 
now,  wheat  then  averaging  but  28.  \Q\d.  per  quarter)  ;  he  gatherc 
times  as  much  more  from  tenants  in  arrear,  and  granted  leases,  cor 
and  pensions,  on  any  terms  for  ready  money.  He  secured  the  J 
the  king,  the  queen,  proceres  and  magnates,  by  judicious  presents 
of  the  valuable  jewels  which  he  had  brought  from  Italy,  and 
others,  which  gave  him  cash  in  hand.  He  then  paid  off  the  "  me 
session,"  and  the  most  greedy  Lombard  and  Perugian  usurers, 
others  with  advantageous  bargains,  and  bribed  the  judges  for  tl 
offices  in  procuring  for  his  order  the  forfeited  lands  of  the  Temj 
though  tlie  sages  of  the  law  had  a  few  years  before  solemnly  aiiiri 
"  the  king  and  lords  might  well  and  lawfully,  by  the  laws  of  tli 
retain  the  foresaid  lands  as  their  escheats**.**  Having  nccomplii 
last  feat,  which  apparently  saved  the  Order,  he  resigned  his  pc 
the  year  1337,  and  was  succeeded  by  Philip  de  Thame,  under  wl 
the  Kxtent  was  compiled. 

We  see  from  the  Extent  that  the  Order  was  at  that  time  in  poss 
thirty-five  preceptories,  or  bajnlia,  as  it  terms  them ;  of  twenty- 
manderies  acquired  from  the  Templars;  and  of  nine  cameras,  whic 
to  have  been  demesne  lands,  where  no  expensive  establishment  ' 
up :  to  each  class  some  subordinate  members,  or  "  limbs,"  arc  i 
bringing  the  whole  number  up  to  about  140,  concerning  every  one 
we  have  a  fund  of  information  not  elsewhere  attainable,  and  much 
is  reasonably  supposed  to  apply  to  the  whole  country,  as  well  a 
Hospital  lands.  The  caniersc  seem  to  have  been  managed  by 
farm-bailiff,  or  sometimes  let  to  tenants ;  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  commanderics  ;  though  some,  for  special  reasons,  appear  to  ha 
preceptor  and  his  confrater^  and  corrodaries  or  pensioners,  and  to  ha 
tained  hospitality  *.  But  the  pomp  and  real  power  of  the  Order  ii 
its  preceptories.  In  each,  a  great  officer,  the  Preceptor,  appears, 
evidently  a  rival  to  the  neighbouring  baron ;  he  is  lord  of  the  roan 
his  courts,  and  receives  suit  and  service  from  tenants ;  has  his  i 
weirs,  his  fisheries,  his  woods,  his  advowsons ;  has  his  confraters,  1 
lains,  his  bailiffs,  his  seneschal,  his  servants  of  every  grade.  I: 
a  high  table  for  himself  and  his  great  guests,  and  two  lower  ti 
other  classes  of  visitors,  being  bound  by  rule  to  entertain  all  con 
seeming  to  do  so,  judging  from  the  heavy  sums  charged  "in 
domus.**  Most  of  tlie  land  was  leased  out,  though  some  was  kept 
on  which  a  fair  quantity  of  stock  was  raised ;  a  garden  and  a  dovec 
appended  to  each  preceptory,  and  no  doubt  the  produce  of  all  w 


*■  Tlie  Order  fell  into  t^onfuHion  booh  oftcr  its  expulsion  from  Palestine. 
occurred  on  the  choice  of  a  pnind  master,  and  during  its  continuance  the  prii 
country  dealt  as  lie  pleased  witii  its  finances.    Klyaii  de  Villanova  was  at  last 
by  the  p0|)e,  and  one  of  his  earliest  steps  to  place  mattcm  on  a  better  footi 
despatch  Leonard  to  En^^land. 

«  So  myn  the  statute  (17  Edwanl  II.  st.  2)  which  in  1324  adjudged  the  Ten 
to  the  Hospitallers. 

*  There  ore  several  most  interesting  entries  regarding  the  Templan  and  tl 
which  we  purpose  noticing  at  a  future  day. 
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set  before  their  guests,  but  it  often  proved  insufficient,  and  we  see  in  many 
cases  that  it  was  necessary  to  purchase  more  flesh  and  Ash,  and  particularly 
corn  and  other  grain,  to  afford  the  necessary  ^'  entertainment  for  man  and 
beast."  To  this  apparently  unlimited  hospitality'  must  be  added  the  cost 
of  maintenance  of  eighty  corrodaries,  or  persons  who  for  a  "  consideration" 
long  before  gone  and  spent,  received  board,  lodging,  and  often  money  into 
the  bargain;  apparel  for  the  119  brethren  of  the  English  priory,  with  at 
least  ten  times  as  many  servants  of  various  kinds ;  pensions  for  services 
rendered  or  expected ;  law  charges,  and  openly  avowed  bribes,  particularly 
to  the  judges  and  officers  of  the  crown  K.  Each  house,  however,  more  than 
paid  its  expenses,  except  the  great  precpptory  of  Clerkenwell^,  which  had 
so  many  corrodaries,  and  so  many  dignified  guests  to  conciliate  with  good 
dinners,  that  it  spent  more  than  its  whole  revenue,  and  became  a  burden 
on  the  general  funds  to  the  amount  of  £21  lis.  4d.,  or  something  like 
£500  a-year,  though  its  income  was  at  least  £8,000.  But  then  its  Great 
Prior,  who  took  precedence  of  all  the  barons  of  England,  kept  a  state 
which  no  doubt  eclipsed  them  all.  His  allowance  was  twenty  shillings 
a-day  (more  than  as  many  pounds  now),  charged  when  he  was  at  home  on 
Clerkenwell,  but  when  on  visitation  to  the  places  visited;  and  140  marks 
a-year  are  set  down  for  robes  for  his  train,  though  the  highest  amount  in 
other  preceptories  is  hardly  as  many  shillings. 

To  meet  all  these  expenses,  we  have  duly  set  out  a  g^eat  variety  of 
sources  of  income.  The  most  important  is,  of  course,  the  rent  of  their  broad 
acres,  whether  arable  or  pasture ;  but  minor  matters  were  closely  looked 
after.  The  surplus  stock  was  sold,  whether  of  cattle,  or  pigeons,  or  vege- 
tables ;  rents  were  received  for  houses  and  lands  in  towns ;  profit  was  made 

'  Upon  this  point  Mr.  Kemble  renuirks  (Introd.,  pp.  xlvi.,  xlvr.), — "  It  is  dear 
enough  that  the  HoRpitallers  and  their  guests  most  have  acted  reciprocally  upon  an 
nnderstanding  that  there  was  a  limit,  somewhere  or  other,  to  what  the  house  had  to 
supply,  and  the  guest  had  a  right  to  receive.  There  must  have  been  a  dintinction  be- 
tween guest  and  g^est ;  and,  above  all,  there  must  have  been  a  settled  mle  as  to  the 
time  during  which  a  stranger  coold  claim  a  share  in  the  abundance  of  the  house." 
Judging  from  the  rule  in  monasteries,  *'  it  is  to  be  imagined  that  a  single  person  might 
in  strict  law  claim  food  and  lodging  for  three  days  in  a  preceptory,  which  would  be  nip" 
plied  as  befitted  his  condition;  but  that  strict  law  was  not  likely  to  be  very  doscfy 
followed.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  '  family*  would  do  pretty  much  as  tl^y  liked  abo«it 
guests  of  a  certain  sort ;  not  perhaps  refbsmg  relief,  but  talung  care  that  it  should  not 
be  so  given  as  to  render  a  second  application  very  probable.  They  may  posriUy  have 
had  their  eqoivalents  for  the  crank  and  the  sto«ie-heap.  At  the  open  table  of  the 
liberi  servientes,  or  ^aroioneg,  a  good  fellow  might,  and  perhaps  oftao  did,  make  hhnssif 
welcome,  and  no  one  would  ask  him  how  long  he  had  stayed,  or  meant  to  stay.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  knight  or  esquire,  who  had  something  to  teU  or  something  to  giva^ 
might  extend  his  visit  to  the  grent  satisfiiction  of  the  preceptor  or  confrater.  Who 
sliould  count  the  hours  of  his  spioum  P  is  a  guest  not  worth  his  salt  P  . . .  After  all,  the 
extra  charge  was  borne  upon  the  debtor  and  creditor  account  as  legal  boapltaUty  to  a 
auperveniens,  and  if  it  was  too  costly,  why  there  was  always  some  poor  devil  or  other 
who  might  be  kicked  out  without  ceremony  in  order  to  redress  the  balance.  But  I  doubt 
whether  it  ever  came  so  far  as  that. . . .  Wan  not  hospitality — ^regulated  if  one  found  it 
troublesome,  unlimited  if  one  liked  it — a  noble,  charitable.  Christian,  and — profitable 
virtue?" 

?  The  discreditable  list  extends  over  several  pages  (pp.  208-;-209)« 
^  Clerkenwell  kept  up  a  glorious  hospitality.  Bedde  fish, 'flesh,  and  fowl  ftom  its 
demesnes,  it  expended  4i80  qrs.  wheat,  413  qrs.  barley,  mixed  com  (draget)  60  qra^ 
oats  for  brewing  225  qrs.,  oats  for  horse-feed  800  qrs. ;  used  8  qrs.  of  oate  and  4  qra. 
peas  for  pottage,  and  laid  out  "  in  expensis  coquine"  £121  6s.  8d.  per  annum.  One 
curious  item  is, — "  £t  de  fabis  ad  distribuendum  panperibns  die  Sanete  Joihamiis  Bi^ 
tbte,  de  oonsuetudine,  20  quarteria,  prelium  qnartBrii  8s.,  smiiiiia  60^" 
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from  impropriate  churches  and  chapels*,  as  well  as  from  woods,  mills,  fisl 
I  and   markets;    the   services  owing  from  the  villeins  or  copyholders 

compounded  for  with  money ;  variahle  sums  came  in  from  the  fees 
manor  courts,  and  lastly,  from  the  coafraria,  a  voluntary  subscript! 
tlie  free  men  of  eacli  preceptory,  the  large  amount  of  which  (near  £: 
of  our  money,)  unmistakeably  testifies  to  the  popularity  of  the  Order 
remarkable,  however,  that  this  item  does  not  occur  in  the  accounts 
commanderies,  and  its  absence  seems  to  prove  that  the  brethren  had 

I  yet  succeeded  in  conciliating  the  regard  of  their  new  acquaintances. 

'•  Sunnna  Summarum,"  which  closes  the  account,  shews  the  final 
(  the  Order  after  nine  vears'  rule  of  Leonard  de  Tvhertis,  in  a  verv 

'  factory  state.  Under  Thomas  T  Archer  the  balance  had  been  very  niu 

I  ■       other  way.     Yet  Leonard,  like  his  predecessor,  had,  to  raise  ready  ii 

j  granted  pensions  at  a  rate  that  would  ruin  a  modern  insurance  oflSc 

let  lands  to  farm,  some  at  low  rents  paid  in  advance,  and  others  (to  L 
and  judges)  for  no  rent  at  all ;  had  greatly  increased  the  number  of 
darics,  none  of  them,  it  is  likely,  having  anything  but  a  good  bars 
meat,  drink,  and  money  to  spend  for  their  useful  coin,  and  had  had 
forced  on  him  by  the  king,  fie,  however,  ol)taini'd  a  good  portion 
Templars'  lands,  and  thus,  in  spite  of  so  many  unfavourable  circunis' 
Philip  de  Thame  shews  "the  reverend  Lord  Brother  Elyau  de  Villi 
the  Master,"  a  balance  of  3,455  marks  available  as  Responsions,  i.e.  I 
jj  general  purpcses  of  the  Order,  or,  in  more  official  phrase,  "  ad  util 

f  Terre  Sancte." 

I    {■  It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  preceptory  of  Clcrkenwell  had  a 

number  of  corrodaries  than  any  of  the  other  houses,  and  the  i 
relating  to  them  are  full  of  interest.  We  have  William  de  Langf 
very  great  man,  with  his  chaplain,  hia  chamberlain,  his  page,  and  hi 
serving  men,  his  horses,  his  coal  and  candle,  his  manors,  his  pro 
leases,  and  his  pension  of  50  marks  per  annum.  We  have  Willi 
Whitby,  the  procurator-general  of  the  Order,  who,  though  not  st; 
corrodary,  lives,  like  them,  in  good  style,  with  his  clerk,  and  his  two  sei 
and  his  two  horses,  at  the  expense  of  the  house,  has  a  robe  and  twi 
sions,  and  a  lease  of  200  acres  in  Leicestershire  for  10  marks  a-year. 
have  Thomas  Isaac,  who  has  a  pension  and  a  robe,  and  who,  if  jtirk 
have  a  liberal  allowance  in  his  chamber;  a  stipulation  made  by  t 
others,  whence  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  they  were  creditors  < 
Order,  whose  company  was  ftot  desired  at  the  board*'.  We  hav 
several  married  couples,  a  widow,  and  two  spinsters,  who  have  two 
loaves  and  two  gallons  of  good  ale  each.  One  fortunate  lady  hi 
handsome  annuity  of  «52s.  beside,  and  a  man  and  his  wife  have  one 
marks. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  variety  of  interesting  matter  to  be  found  i 
l'  Extent,  we  will  quote  the  account  for  the  preceptor)'  of  Melchboi 

i  B^nlfordshire,  where   a    chapter   of  the  Order  was   held,    which    c 

i*  Leonard  de  Tybertis  jirior,  and  where  the  J  lospitallers  were  reinstat 

a  brief  period  by  Queen  Mary  : — 


'  Tlu'ir  ntvijits  from  sixtcvn  ot*  t\H>o  nniount  to  C2H  6d.  8d.,  their  p;)yu 
flijijilains  only  to  £'31  10;  saiy  at  least  t'MXX)  a-year  protit. 

''  Tlu-y  were  probaMy  friendly  Isnielitts,  who,  to  spite  the  TjOiuliard  luuroi 
und'Tbiii  them.  We  find  one  Simon  Symeon  a  i>cnKioner  for  40u.  per  annum,  w 
hapA  had  been  l>onght  out  of  the  house. 
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"  Bajtjlia  de  Melchebttbit.    In  Comitatu  Bedeford, 

Et  ibid(»m  unum  [maneriura  ?]  cum  gardino,  quod  valet  per  annam,  138.  4d. 
Kt  ibidem  usuiu  coluntbarium  quod  valet  per  annum,  lOs. 
Item  duo  molendina  ventritica  que  valent  per  annum,  40?. 
Et  ibidem  633  acre  tcrre,  pretium  acre  8d.     Summa,  £21  28. 
Et  ibidem  30  acre  prati,  pretium  acre  2d.     Summa,  608. 
Item  ibidem  30  acre  dimidia  prati,  pretium  acre  Is.  8d.     Summa,  508.  lOd. 
Item  ibidem  pastura  separal's,  que  valet  per  annum,  408. 
Et  ibidem  ])astura  in  communi,  que  vnlet  per  annum,  208. 
Item  ibidem  200  acre  bosci,  cujus  herbagium  valet  per  annum,  £4. 
Et  ibidem  de  libero  redditu  per  annum,  £16  128.  lO^d. 

Item  26  custumnrii  qui  reddunt  tam  in  redditibus  quam  in  con8uetudinibu8,  1108. 
Item  de  redditu  coterellorum  per  annum,  408. 
Item  de  liberis  tcnentibus  pro  arrura,  lOs. 

Item  placita  perquisita  curiarum,  valent  per  annum  cum  denario  decimo,  lOOs. 
Et  unum  mercatum,  quod  valet  per  annum,  208. 
Item  ibidem  de«firaeria  ad  voluntatem  contribuentium,  £12. 
Item  ibdem  in  proprios  usus  ecclesia  de  Ryslee,  et  valet  £26  138.  4d. 
§  Summa  totaHs  recepti  et  proiicui  dicte  bajulie,  £106  28.  4Jd. 

Beprise, 

Inde  in  expensis  domus,  videlicet,'  pro  preceptore,  fratrum  servientiura,  -^t  aliomm 

supervenientium,  causa  bospitalitas, — In  pane  fumita  per  anuum  70  quarteria  fru- 

menti  pretium  quarterii,  38.     Summa  £10  108. 
Et  in  cerevisia  bracianda  per  annum  100  quarteria  brasei  ordei,  pretium  quarterii  28. 

Summa  £10. 
Et   in   c()([uinn,  ut  in  came,  pisce,  et  alii8  necessariis,  per  septimanam  38.  preter 

staurum,  £7  16s. 
Et   in  prebcnda  cquorum  prcceptoris  et  supervenientium,  100  quarteria  avenarum, 

pretium  quarterii  12d.,  lOOs. 
Et  in  ex])enKis  Prioris,  in  visitatione  sua,  per  2  dies,  408. 

Item  in  robin  preceptoris,  et  2  fratrum,  et  mantt'llis,  et  aliis  necessariis  suis,  1046. 
Et  ill  st  pendio  unius  capellani  dcservientis  capellum,  per  cartam,  208. 
Item  in  vino,  cera,  oleo,  et  aliis  necessariis  capelle,  58. 
Ya  in  sti|)endiis  Kogcri  atte  Lee,  Walteri  Parcarii,  et  Thome  le  Hunte,  coilibet  eomm 

10s.,  et  mensa  liberonim  servientium,  per  cartam,  308. 
Et  in  procunieione  Arcbidiaconi  Bedeford  pro  ecclesia  de  Kislee,  78.  6d. 
Item  t>eiiescillo,  pro  roba  et  feodo  suo,  ad  prosequenda  negotia  domus  et  pro  cuiiis 

ttiiendis,  338.  4tl. 
Item  in  stipendiis  1  clavigeri,  camerarii,  cod,  et  pistoris,  cuilibet  dimidia  marca,  268, 8d. 
Et  in  stipendiis  2  garcionum  pro  stabulo  preceptoris,  et  pro  robis,  cuilibet  dimidia 

marca,  138.  4d. 
Item  in  stipendio  1  lotricis,  28. 

Et  in  re])aratione  domorum  et  murorum  per  annum,  40s. 
Kt  in  Atipendio  1  ])orcarii,  pro  robis  ct  aliis  necessariis,  lOs. 

§  Summa  omnium  expensarum  ct  solutionum,  £49  178.  lOd. 
Summa  Valoris. — Et  Ric  remanent  ad  solvendum  ad  Thesaurariam,  pro  oneribus  sap- 

portandiff,  81  marce  4«.  6,id. 
liomina  Fratrum. — Frater  Johannes  de  Caunuil,  preceptor,  s. ;   Frater  Willelmus  de 

BeUp>,  miU's ;  Frater  Martinus  de  Bolton,  s. 
Currodarii — Kogerus  atte  Lee,  Walterus  le  Parker,  Thomas  le  Hunted" — (pp.  70 — 72.) 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  recommend  a  volume  which  containe  nearly 
140  uf  such  schedules  to  the  notice  of  the  philosophic  investigator  of  the 
^)n(]ition  of  the  people  in  the  middle  ages.  The  lists  of  pensioners,  of 
brethren,  and  of  corrodaries,  open  a  wide  field  for  the  researches  of  the 
histoi  ian  and  the  genealogist ;  and  the  topographer  will  be  at  least  equally 
gratified.     The  estates  here  scheduled  are  scattered  over  the  counties  of 

'  The  original  is  a  mass  of  contractions,  which  Mr.  Larking  has  printed  in  extenao, 
tboui;h  not  witliout  some  doubts  as  to  a  few  words.  He  has  done  this  for  the  ease  of 
the  reader ;  and  for  the  same  reason  we  have  substituted  Arabic  for  Roman  numerals  in 
our  extract. 
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Berks,  Bucks.  Cambridge,  Cornwall,  Derby,  Dorset,  Essex,  Glaro 
Gloucester,  Hants,  Hereford,  Herts,  Huntingdon,  Kent,  Lancaster 
cester,  Lincoln,  Middlesex,  Monmouth.  Norfolk,  Northampton,  Noi 
berland.  Nottingham,  Oxford,  Pembroke,  Salop,  Somerset,  Staffon 
folk,  Surrev,  Sussex,  Warwick,  Worcester,  and  York,  and  as  aim 
the  places  named  are  satisfactorily  identified,  the  means  are  furnis 
important  corrections  for  our  existing  County  Histories,  as  well  re 
new  edition  of  the  Monastkon,  should  that  laborious  work  be  ever 
undertaken.  All  classes  of  readers  may  be  reasonably  expected  t 
scribe  to  Mr,  Kemble's  estimate  of  the  value  of  this  Extent,  and  in  cc 
justice  they  should  not  be  slow  to  recognise  their  obligations  to  its  1 
and  patient  decipherer : — 

"  The  world  has  outjjrown  the  necessity  of  having^  such  institations  as  the 

and  the  Hospital ;  but  there  was  n  time  when  it  could  not  have  done  v^;^  well 

them,  and  it  therefore  hnd  them  till  the  work  they  had  to  do  was  done.      It  is 

^  ^  '  this  work  was  an  important  one,  and  that  the  influence  of  these  great  bodies 

for  centuries  in  every  part  of  the  worid,  that  it  behoves  the  student  of  history 
liis  t'vcs  stead'ly  tixinl  upon  their  fortunes.  Tlie  Ixwk  now  placed  in  his  huntU 
him  to  form  a  very  clear  picture  of  what  such  an  Or.ler  was  in  its  internal  a 
and  without  this  it  may  be  safely  said  that  any  conclusions  we  might  draw  rei^ 
it  would  be  extremely  imiKTfect  and  fallacious.  In  every  sense  this  balanco-i 
the  Manors  of  the  Knight«  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  is  one  of  the  most  im 
contribution**  which  liave  yet  been  made  to  the  history  of  the  fourteenth  cent 
(pp.  Ixviii.,  Ixix.) 

In  this  we  most  heartily  agree,  and  therefore  we  should  be  grati 
see  Mr.  Larking's  service  to  literature  more  duly  estimated  than  hai 
done  by  some  of  our  contemporaries.  They  have  lavished  their  prai 
Mr.  Kemble's  able  Introduction,  but  have  hardly  noticed  the  fact  thi 
Larking  undertook  and  carried  on  the  heavy  task  of  first  transcribir 
then  illustrating  this  most  valuable  record,  while  bowed  down  by  sic 
and  that  it  was  bv  a  self-sacrifice  which  is  worthy  of  all  commcndatic 
he  placed  it  in  the  hands  to  which  is  rather  ungenerously  assigned  th 
credit  of  the  work.  We  are  far  from  wishing  to  depreciate  Mr.  Ke 
contribution,  but  those  who  read  Mr.  Larking's  modest  and  candid  1 
will  probably  be  of  opinion,  that  had  health  been  granted  him  he 
have  finished  his  task  satisfactorily  without  assistance. 


sf  

\  THE  ''  POST  ANGEL"  OF  JOHN  DUNTOX. 

\  The  career  of  John  Dunton  forma  one  of  the  strangest  episodes  in  t 

rary  history  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Combining  the  somewhat  ano 
avocations  of  bookseller  and  author,  lie  published  upwards  of  six  hi 
works,  nearly  one  hinidred  of  which  he  wrote  himself.  His  mind  v 
inaj)tly  likened  to  "  a  table  where  the  victuals  were  of  bad  quali 
i    .  assorted  and  worse  dressed."      As  Hey  wood  has  been  tenncd    a 

J  Shakespeare,  so  Dunton  may  be  called  a  Birmingham  Defoe.      With 

of  that  eccentric  versatility  which  painted  in  glowing  colours  the 
•  tuous  iniquities  of  Moll  Flanders,  and  afterwards  unctuously  improv 

I  spiritual  experiences  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  of  York,  mariner  ;  his  woi 

of  the  most  heterogeneous  and  oj^posite  character.     Devotional  exe 
;  libertine  love-stories,  philosophical  poems,  blasphemous  parodies,  re] 

reflections,  political  squibs,  and  personal  libels  were  among  the  mLc 
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consistencies  of  this  erratic  genius.  Copies  of  his  pieces  are  now  becoming 
scarce  and  valuable,  the  majority  having  long  since  gone  the  way  of  all 
ephemeral  literature.  The  least  known,  and  probably  the  most  curious  and 
characteristic,  is  the  Magazine  entitled  the  **  Post  Angel,"  of  which  he  was 
the  proprietor,  editor,  and  chief  contributor.  It  was,  without  doubt,  the 
best  and  most  original  of  the  monthly  journals  which  preceded  the  advent 
of  Sylvanus  Ubban,  and  possesses  many  features  of  interest  for  those  who 
are  ibnd  of  pictures  of  old  times,  and  illustrations  of  old  ways  of  thought. 
A  journal  which  eschewed  the  hot  politics  of  those  baby  days  of  the  fourth 
estate,  and  rested  its  claims  to  popularity  almost  entirely  upon  its  news 
from  dream-land,  chronicling  the  doings  of  ghosts  and  devils,  and  giving 
the  latest  reports  of  remarkable  providences  and  miraculous  judgments,  is 
an  eccentricity  which  stands  alone  in  literature,  and  well  worthy  of  the 
brain  which  conceived  the  ^'  Dublin  Scuffle."  As  it  is  now  of  excessive 
rarity,  a  short  account  of  it  will  be  acceptable  to  those  who  tuce  an  interest 
in  our  early  periodical  literature. 

The  "  Post  Angel,  or  Universal  Entertainment,"  commenced  with  the 
new  century,  January,  1701.  It  is  of  the  usual  small  4to.  size,  and  bears 
upon  the  cover  the  following  motto  from  Cowley : — 

** Only  that  Angel  was  straight  gone;  even  so 
(But  not  so  swift)  the  momiDg  glories  flow, 
(Quick  Post)  that  with  a  speedy  expedition 
Flies  to  accomplish  his  divine  commission, 
God's  wingkl  herald.  Heaven's  switt  messenger, 
'Twixt  Heaven  and  Earth  the  tme  interpreter." 

Besides  the  principal  division  devoted  to  the  matters  described  above, 
there  were  four  others,  containing  respectively  an  obituary  of  persons  recently 
deceased,  queries  **  proposed  by  the  ingenious  of  either  sex,"  with  replies, 
items  of  home  and  foreign  news,  and  criticisms  on  new  books.  The  origin 
of  the  undertaking  was  in  strict  keeping  with  its  character.  **  I  don't 
know,"  says  the  author,  with  charming  ndivetS, ''  what  welcome  this  'Angel' 
will  have,  or  how  I  came  to  write  upon  the  subject,  for  I  knew  nothing  of 
it  till  I  dreamt  of  it,  and  I  fell  to  write  it  as  soon  as  I  wak't."  The  ques- 
tion of  the  Spanish  succession  was  then  the  ruling  topic  in  England.  Dun- 
ton  tells  us  tiiat  people  spent  whole  days  in  reading  his  rivals,  the  *'  Flying 
Post,"  the  **  Postman,"  and  the  "  Postboy."  Everybody  was  asking, "  What 
news  from  Spain  ?"  but  few  asked,  **  What  news  from  heaven  ?"  To  re- 
medy this  state  of  things,  and  to  create  a  demand  for  a  di£ferent  kind  of 
intelligence,  the  vision  of  the  *'  Post  Angel"  occurred  to  the  sleeping  book- 
seller. His  plan  seems  to  have  been  the  institution  of  a  medium  for  the 
preservation  of  all  the  curious  and  -odd  stories  which  the  ignorance  of  those 
times  attributed  to  supernatural  influences,  and  thus  to  bring  home  a  spiri- 
tual monitor  to  every  man.  For  the  friend  Knd  proieyS  of  so  many  eminent 
Churchmen,  Dunton  seems  to  have  been  strangely  imbued  with  Rosicrudan 
and  other  mystical  fancies.  '*  Post  Angeb"  he  defines  to  be  the  invisible 
inhabitants  of  the  middle  regions,  who  are  continually  employed  about  us 
either  as  friends  or  enemies ;  and  his  introductory  preface  contains  a  muU 
titude  of  curious  narratives  illustrative  of  the  position.  Of  the  various  de- 
scriptions and  denominations  of  devils  he  discourses  like  a  Talmudist,  dis- 
playing an  intimate  and  personal  acquaintance  with  their  characteristics, 
occupations,  and  piivate  habits,  which  is  truly  surprising,  and  far  from  en- 
viable. He  has  much  also  to  tell  us  about  the  good  familiars,  such  as  the 
demon  of  Socrates,  and  the  evoeatora  animarum  of  TertuUian,  instancing 
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^   ■  the  case  of  Bodin,  who  had  a  critical  spirit,  as  good  as  an  Indt 

! '  .  2>7^ryrtfori7/«,  always  rapping  him  over  the  knuckles  when  he  was  ; 

I  an  improper  book ;  and  ot*  Dr.  Napier,  w^hose  good  angel  was  of  a  i 

ii  turn,  and  used  to  prescribe  lor  his  patients, — in  proof  whereof  Mr.  Eli 

mole  used  to  jixoduce  the  original  recipes,  commencing  Jt,  His.^  1 
sum  liaphceUs.  And  then,  aftei-  much  more  to  the  same  purpose, 
destly  otf'jrs  the  advantages  of  this  kind  of  intercourse  to  every  o 
will  subscribe  iiis  shilling  per  month  for  the  **  Post  Angel.**  He  t 
public  that  '^ 'Tis  a  charity  to  lend  a  crutch  to  a  lame  conceit/*  ai 
for  contributions,  which,  how^ever,  must  be  duly  authenticated  ;  foi 
rcMunrks  in  the  un  ligniiied  colloquial  style  wliich  seems  to  have  1 
nuich  admired  by  the  men  of  the  Revolution,  "  it  is  the  part  of  tl 
himself  to  publish  what  he  can't  prove,  or  li'ant  no  authority  for.'* 
were  directed  to  be  sent  to  Smith's  CofFee-hotise,  in  Stock's  Marki 
good  omen's  sake,  that  being  the  famed  receiving-house  for  the  oh 
nian  Society  ;  and  to  prevent  the  author's  being  imposed  on^pa^  the 
of  what  xfou  send,** 

Dunton's  appeal  to  the  popular  taste  for  the  marvellous  Fcems 
taken  amazingly  at  the  onset.     Contributions  flowed  iu  from   all   q 

]{  and  it  may  be  safely  averred  that  no  postman  ever  had  through   hit 

I  such  a  mass  of  dutbleritf  and  ghost-lore — and,  we  blush  to  add  it, 

I  minablc   lies, — as  the  booted,  wigged,   and  sworded  old   functiuna 

Irousfd  the  lieges  of  Stock's  Market  during  the  last  two  years  c 
M'illiam. 
\        '  The  portion  devoted  to  queries  and  replies  is  one  of  the   most  a 

divisions.  To  judge  from  tlie  numerous  enquiries  upon  natural  plien 
there  scoms  to  have  been  in  Dunton's  time  a  great  thirst  for  infurma 
"  common  things,"  We  are  reminded  in  almost  ever}'  page  that 
had  hardly  yet  emerged  from  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ngcs.  1 
Ptolemaic  system  was  still  unburied,  and  geology  hardly  thought  of, 
we  meet  with  painfully  laboured  essays  to  prove  that  the  earth  move; 
I  the  sun,  and  not  vice  versa^  as  some  of  his  correspondents  insist,  ar 

are  many  imposing  arrays  of  ari^uments  drawn  from  ex  cry  available 
hmnan  and  divine,  to  demonstrate  that  stones  cannot  breed.      Take 
the  whole,  the  science  of  1701  was  very  low;  and  as  a  rule,  when 
set  about  correcting  one  error,  he   made  three  more  during  the  ] 
:■*  Thunder,  or  *'tonitruant  noise,'*  is  caused  by  the  wind  coming  into 

with  the  '*  nitrous  and  elastic  exalations"  of  the  earth.     Eela  are  pi 
by  the  acti»m  of  the  sun,  as  any  inquisitive  vertuoso"'' may  convince 
by  keeping  a  spoonful  of  rain-water  in  the  sun  for  three  days,  when 
f  find  thousands  of  small  eels."     Kle])hants  still,  as  iu  the  days  of  i^ 

Mandeville,  are  the  best  friends  of  the  traveller  in  the  African  dese 
bravely  defend  him  from  the  drai;ons  who  are  continually  pro\vIiii< 
there.  In  medicine,  the  old  doctrine  of  signatures  was  still  prevalent. 
and  ])oppy  resemble  the  human  head  in  shape,  and  are  therefore  the 
medics  tor  all  pains  in  it.  Tansv  and  the  herb  evebrit;ht  reseinhle  i 
;  and  hence  hold  mvstic  svmpathv  with  the  siijht.     Bloodstone,  fron 

I  cause,  cures  every  affection  of  the  blood,  and  male  peony  of  the  brai 

'  ophite  stone  is  an  admirable  antidote  against  poisons,  because  it  is  \ 

s(Tpent.     Dunton  had  an  immense  fondness  tor  paradoxes.     Like  t 
fessors  in   the   old  Italian   universities,  he  oflered  battle  to  ever\- 
We  have  debates  upon  all  imaginable  subjects,  from  mild  discussion 
'*  whether  fleas  have  slings,"  or  "  where  extinguish't  tire  goes,"  to  tl 
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refined  and  subtle  hair-splitting  about  the  most  abstruse  matters,  such  as, 
"  AVhere  was  the  soul  of  Lazarus  while  he  lay  in  the  grave  ?'*  "  Who  Gog 
and  Magog  were?''  "How  beasts  got  into  islands?"  "Was  Solomon 
saved  ?"  and  "Whither  went  the  ten  tribes?*'  It  is  not  improbable  that 
Swift  occasionally  made  himself  sport  at  the  expense  of  the  editor.  He 
Avus  well-known  to  Dunton,  and  had  fleshed  his  maiden  sword  in  the 
"Atlienian  Mercury,"  a  former  project  of  Dunton's.  Turner,  Rector  of 
Warbleton,  and  author  of  the  "  History  of  Remarkable  Providences,"  Samuel 
Wesley,  the  father  of  the  founder  of  Methodism,  and  Dr.  Nendick,  of  pill 
notoriety,  seem  to  have  been  among  the  leading  contributors. 

Many  of  the  stories  relating  to  the  "  night  side  of  nature"  are  very  inter- 
esting, but  are  mostly  too  long  for  our  columns.  Here  is  a  bit  of  old  Lou- 
don gossip  about  lucky  and  unlucky  houses : — 

**  The  Fleece  Tiivem,  in  Coveiit  Ghirden,  in  York-street,  was  very  unfortunate  for 
homicides ;  there  have  been  several  killed  there, — three  in  my  time.  A  hiindsome  brick 
house  on  the  south  aide  of  Clerk enwell  Green  hath  been  so  imlucky  for  at  least  forty 
years,  that  it  was  seldom  tenanted,  and  at  last  nobody  would  venture  to  take  it.  Also 
u  handsome  house  in  Holborn,  that  look'd  towards  the  fields;  the  tennants  that  liv'd 
in  it  never  prosjx^r'd.  And  as  private  families  so  many  places  have  been  very  unfortu- 
nate. It  is  obsen'ed  at  Taunton  in  Somersetshire,  and  at  Sherbom  in  Dorsetshire, 
that  at  one  of  tliem  every  seventh,  and  at  the  other  at  every  ninth  year,  comes  a  small- 
pox which  the  physicians  cannot  master." 

Edifying  little  paragraphs,  like  the  next,  are  of  very  common  oc- 
currence:— 

•'  A  i)orson  in  Red  Lyon-street  was  asked  by  another  whither  he  was  going.  He 
answered,  *To  the  devil/  uiwn  w^hich  he  immediately  drop'd  down' dead." 

Superstition  is  still  disgracefully  prevalent  in  our  rural  districts,  but  the 
old  Saxon  paganism  itself  seems  to  have  hardly  become  extinct  in  Dunton's 
time.  A  correspondent  sends  the  death-bed  confession  of  an  old  ploughman 
in  a  country  village  : — 

**  Who  l)oiiipf  demanded  what  he  thought  of  God,  he  answered,  'That  he  was  a  good 
old  Man ;'  and  of  his  soul,  *That  it  was  a  great  bone  in  his  body.'  And  what  should 
become  of  his  soul  after  he  vfos  dead :  *  That  if  he  had  done  well  he  should  be  put  into 
a  pleasant  green  meadow.' " 

This  is  very  much  the  notion  of  Thor  and  his  Elysium  which  we  might 
ex])ect  to  find  in  a  follower  of  Hengist. 

I.  Tales  of  the  Eaust-cycle  seem  to  have  been  great  favourites  both  with 
editor  and  readers.     Here  is  a  specimen  from  Coventry : — 

"  Not  many  years  since,  one  Thomas  Holt,  of  Coventry,  a  musician,  having  nineteen 
children,  and  a  good  estate,  but  a  discontented  mind,  and  fearing  poverty,  made  a  con- 
tract  With  the  devil ;  and  after  a  very  tem{)estuou8  day,  and  miglity  wind,  was  himself, 
by  one  in  human  shape  (after  he  had  called  for  paper,  ink,  and  pen,  to  make  hb  will,) 
killed  in  his  IhhI.  After  his  death  they  opened  a  chest  which  he  would  never  Buffer 
his  wife  or  any  child  to  look  in  whilst  living,  wherein  they  foimd  gold  up  to  the  top,  as 
they  thought,  but  upon  touching  of  it  it  fell  to  dust." 

Of  presaging  springs  there  are  several  examples.  A  Welsh  reader  sends 
an  account  of  Marvellous  Pool,  near  Tockleton  : — 

"  "fis  a  low  part  of  two  fields,  of  a  very  just  temperament  all  the  year  round ;  the 
Hoasonahle  and  modenite  showers  of  s])riDg,  nor  the  more  rude  excei:>scs  of  the  most 
ru*r^«.d  winter,  are  not  sufiicient  to  deluge  this  sacred  piece  of  land,  till  Providence 
commands  it  to  weep  largely  for  some  lasting  and  public  judgment,  or  other  surprising 
cliangc  in  our  government,  lliere  are  several  in  this  country  who  have  rcmember*d  it 
to  have  tlow'd  at  the  death  of  Cliarlcs  II.,  the  disturbance  in  the  West  by  Monmouth, 
the  Ucvolution,  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  and  now  (which  I  am  an  eye-witness  of),  the 
death  of  King  William,  and  never  else." 

CiKNT.  Mag.  Vol.  CCII.  4  s 
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In  his  observations  upon  this,  Dunton  alludes  to  the  Leamingti 
since  so  I'nmous  : — 

"  At  Lcmington,  in  Warwickshire,  a  spring  of  salt  water  boileth  up  when 
hi  tlio  tDvvii.    An<l  out  «)t'  the  roek  at  IJuxton,  in  Derbj-ahire,  within  tlie  coi 


In  May,  1702,  a  correspondent  writes*. — 

*'  Not  lon^:  since  I  Siiw  a  woman,  perfect  in  all  her  senses  (excepting  hearing), 
she  had  K-cii  uudcr-laundrcss  to  Queen  Kli/abeth's  chief  laundress,  and  slu>  tul 
was  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  old." 

Instances  of  longevity  and  remarkable  fertility  were   always   w 

There  is  a  curious  account  of  one  Thomas  Greenbel,  '*  now  livinsj  ; 

don,  the  youngest  of  thirty-nine  chiklren,  by  one  father  and  mothei 

of  Nicholas  Huoks,  of  Conway,  the  one-and-fortieth  child  of  liis  fa 

one  wile,  and  himself  sire  of  a  small  brood  of  twenty-seven.      But 

tliese  cmiosities  of  social  statistics,  nothing  beats  the   contributi< 

Kentish  man,  dated  Sept.  1701 : — 

"  I  find  many  reniarkabk*  occuiTonces  in  your  '  Post  Angel,'  hut  what  I'm 
relate  exceeds  all  I've  yet  nul  with.     *Tis  this.     In  Maidsume,  in  Kent,  tlier 
living  a  woman  that  ha^  bur^M  nine  husbands,  and  has  lately'  nmrriiil  a  tonti 
a  br.siv,  jolly  woman,  and  considerin;^  li^r  luck  in  burying  of  husbiuids,  may  (|i 
live  to  double  the  numbi-r." 

Dunton  matclios  this  story  with  St.  Jerome's  account  of  the  worn 
buried  twenty-two  husbands,  and  married  a  twenty-tliird,  to  whor 
her  death,  the  liomans  decreed  a  victor's  crown. 

There  seems  to  he  considerable  doubt  among  physiologists  whethi 
possil)Ie  for  any  one  to  recover  after  tlie  operation  of  iian^ing.  1 
records  s<.'veral  cases.  The  following,  in  the  number  for  Sept.  1701, 
to  be  well  aulhenticated  :  — 

"  Tlu'V  write  from  Di'ubirrb,  in  Wales,  that  a  young  woman  lately  crnden 
iiiuitlnM-iiiLr  lar  ba«»laril  cbiM,  was  banjr'd  accordin^rly.  Hut  a8  they  wore  carr^ 
av.ay  to  b»'  burii-d  she  put  Ium*  bead  »)ut  of  the  colfm,  u[wn  which  the  hangmai 
iij;,'  her  bat-k  to  tbe  jilarc  of  execution  to  hang  her  again,  the  mob  fell  ujk)!!  iiini, 
oiit  bis  br:iin>,  and  rc'^cu'd  tbe  woman." 

Tlie  following,  as  tlin  newspapers  say  when  they  are  about  to  t 

cre.lulitv,  **  is  curious,  if  true  :" — 

"  l».iii^'  at  a  })lace  near  Kuston  Hall,  where  the  j)eople  had  reniovwl  a  Rtaclc  i 
I  obsrrvitl  a  v»tv  hot  en^.i^e-iicnt  In'twecn  a  toad  and  a  Kpider;  botli  of  \ 
nniwually  bi^r  and  brawny,-  all  tbe  instrument  of  death  they  ns^'d  was  a  sort  < 
snb'.tance,  wbicb  tbcy  vomited  on  each  other.  The  toad  sickemnl  upon  ovor 
wbicli  tbe  si)iilc:"  discbarp'<l  on  bini,  and  retircnl  to  a  plantuiu  for  refrcjihrnont,' 
niciiialcly  rairunl  aLrain  ;  but  so  si^m  as  they  j-'ined  in  the  rencounter,  the  to.id  w 
tied,  and  wt'ut  his  \\<\\A  errand  to  tbe  plant  dn,  and  was  there  recruited;  whcx 
cut  up  the  plantain,  which  the  toad  missing  upon  liis  return,  presently  1 
]ticri'S.'' 

Many  of  the  articles  mark  in  a  striking  manner  tlie  differoncc  b 
the  limes  of  Kim;  William  and  Queen  Victoria.  In  A.  D.  1701.  the 
there  bi  ing  no  one  to  be  executed  at  the  Old  Bailey  was  thought  v 

SjK'cial  U'liifM? : — 

"July  17,  17()1.     Hcin;r  Tlnirsday  at  ni;;ht,  the  RCj^s-onsji  endeil  in  the  OUl 
where  it  was  very  rcuiarkablc  tbat  ni)t  ^m^^  jRT-^on  received  siMitence  of  doHt h. 
woiiu-n  went  burnt  in  tbe  cbcck,  and  six  orden-il  to  be  wbi]it.     And  'tisi  w«  r:li 
in^.  tbat  tbe  so-i-^ion'^  lM'f«)re  a  jH'rson  was  condemned  for  huvin^;^  tlirce  wives;  bv 
alluw'd  the  beneiit  of  bis  clergy,  he  eoulil  not  read." 
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About  the  same  time  all  London  was  rushing  down  to  Deptford  to  see 
the  "  Royal  Sovereign/'  which  was  by  far  the  greatest  prodigy  our  ancestors 
had  ever  seen  in  the  way  of  ship-building.  Compare  it  with  Mr.  Russell's 
giant  steamer,  the  "  Great  Eastern,"  now  lying  off  Millwall ! — 

"  The  Royal  Sovereign  is  sach  a  nonsach  that  there  never  was  the  like  bmlt  in  £iig« 
land,  and,  reader,  I  believe  yoall  think  so  too,  when  I  tell  yon  I  went  on  purpose  to 
Bce  it  (for  the  fame  of  the  ship  is  so  gteat  that  scarce  a  person  in  London  bat  has  been 
to  see  it),  and  I  find  it  to  bo  in  length  about  212  feet,  in  breadth,  within  the  planks, 
about  46  feet.  Her  burden  is  aboub  2,000  tons.  She  carrieth  110  brass  guns,  and  is 
maimed  with  1,500  men.  Her  vein^  cable-rope  is  22  inches  round,  and,  with  the  anchors 
belonging  to  her,  will  cost  about  £2,000.  She  has  been  three  years  rebuilding,  and  'tis 
thought  that  her  mainmast  b  six  yards  in  compass,  so  that  'tis  no  wonder  that  she  should 
cost  an  hundred  thousand  pound,  and  that  all  the  city  should  flock  to  see  her." 

The  criticism  on  new  books  is  often  amusing,  and  appears  to  be  tolerably 
honest.  *'  My  circumstances,"  he  says,  '*  set  me  above  writing  for  bread, 
or  growing  rich  by  the  booksellers'  venture,  and  for  that  reason  I  commend 
no  book  but  what  I  find  deserve  it."  It  is  rather  mortifying  to  literary 
vanity  to  see  what  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  books  here  noticed,  and 
extravagantly  praised,  are  now  known  beyond  the  dusty  shelves  of  the 
book-worm.  Fancy  the  following  upon  a  broadside  poem  of  Tate,  the 
New  Version  man ! — 

"  This  poem  is  but  one  sheet  of  paper,  but  the  least  filing  of  gold  is  predons^  and  I 
find  something  so  charming  in  evenrthing  Mr.  Tate  writes,  that  it  cannot  miss  a  cha- 
racter in  the  P.  A.  1  shall  4>nly  add,  Mr.  Tate's  poems  exceed  all  others  I  meet  with^ 
and  this  on  the  Kentish  Gentlemen  exceeds  the  best  of  his  other  performances;  the 
very  muses  admire  it. 

Whilst  laurel  sprigs  another's  head  shall  crown, 
Tate  the  whole  grove  may  challenge  as  his  own." 

Or  this,  upon  the  fourth  part  of  Rushworth — "  dusty  old  Rusbworth,"  as 
Carlyle  calls  him — then  just  hot  from  the  press : — 


"  No  his'ory  was  ever  intermixed  with  more  variety  of  remarkable  passage  for  so 
short  a  space,  yet  you  have  all  written  with  so  lively  an  air  and  deamess  of  judgment, 
that  the  reader  must  needs  find  it  as  much  diverting  and  pleasurable  as  instructive  and 

profitable." 

In  noticing  Cotton  Mather's ''  History  of  New  England/'  Dunton  informs 
us,  that  while  in  America  he  made  the  author's  acquaintance,  and  yisited 
his  fine  library,  which  "  was  the  glory  of  New  England.''  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  this  was  one  of  the  earliest  books  published  in  parts.  To 
encourage  subscribers,  purchasers  of  the  first  six  were  offered  a  seventh 
gratis.    Dramatic  criticism  formed  no  part  of  the  ^  Post  Angel:"— 

"  As  to  the  plays  that  are  acted  monthly,  tho'  I  insert  the  titles,  yet  I  shan't  so  niis« 
pcnd  my  time  as  to  make  any  remarks  upon  'em,  for  seeing  there  be  so  many  inooent 
ways  to  divert  gentlemen,  I  hope  that  societies  fbr  refisrmation  will  petitkm  parliament 
to  suppress  'em." 

Great  curiosity  seems  to  have  existed  about  the  authorship  of  the 
"  Whole  Duty  of  Man/'  Dunton  says,  "  Dr.  Bancroft,  by  the  most  know- 
ing men,  is  reported  the  author."  Blackmore  was  his  favourite  poet,  and 
"  King  Arthur,"  in  his  opinion,  "  the  best  poem  extant." 

The  ''  Post  Angel"  continued  under  the  same  management  till  June  1702, 
when  it  was  sold  to  new  proprietors,  who  infused  into  it  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  religious  element.  The  public  did  not  relish  the  change,  and  Dun- 
ton  records,  in  his  **  Life  and  Errors,"  with  much  parental  feeling,  that 
his  unlucky  ''  brat"  soon  perished  in  the  clutches  of  sheriff's  officers. 
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K  V,  THE  TEXTILE  FABPJCS  OE  THE  ^VXCIEXTS*. 

I  *'  Beware  of  the  man  of  one  book,"  is  the  sage  warning  of  a  tr 

proverb,  and,  after  a  perusal  of  his  elaborate  work,  we  should  dec 
j  think  twice  before  we  ventured  to  express  an  opinion  in  Dr.  Yates's  pr 

on  the  subject  which  forms  the  title  of  the  present  notice :   not  tl 
'  would  be  supposed  to  imply,  be  it  understood,  that  the  learned  auth 

bv  any  means  exhausted  his  mental  resources  upon  the  production 
.  single  book  now  before  us,  aware  as  we  are,  from  other  sources,  tl 

attainments  are  as  diversified  as  his  knowledy^e  is  profound.  The  [ 
work,  however, — and,  according  to  our  way  of  thinking,  we  pay  the 
no  small  compliment  in  saying  so, — really  does  remind  us  strong-ly 

J  good  old  tomes  that  were  not  unfrequently  i)roduced  by  the  scholars 

sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries ;  men  who,  with  singleness  of  pi 
undeviating  self-denial,  and  a  will  of  iron,  would  resolutely  set  to 
fixedly  determined,  come  what  might,  to  exhaust  the  given  subject  o 
,  n  choice,  and  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  devote  little  less  than  a  whole  1 

life  to  its  elaboration.     Short  as  it  may  be  of  forming  the  result  of 
labours  and  researches,  we  should  not  be  at  Jill  surprised  to  find  tli 
Yates  could  give  a  very  good  account  of  reading  and  investigation  cx' 
;    '  over  many  years,  on  the  testimony  alone — to  say  nothing  of  his  coll< 

I  for  the  remainder  of  the  series — of  the  present  volume,  compiled  i 

I  from  works  ancient  and  modern,  bcvond  enumeration  almost,  and  v 

'  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  languages,  European  and  Asiatic,  that  ; 

1  present  known.     It  is  Thomas  A(piinas,  we  believe,  on  whose  nutho 

j  has  been  pronounced,  that  the  only  true  learning  is  learning  that  is 

ccntrated  upon  the  elucidation  of  a  single  subject. 

Though  published  several  years  since,  it  is  at  a  comparatively 
period,  we  regret  to  say,  that  this  book  hns  been  brought  to  our  i 
and  as  it  is,  from  the  very  limited  impression,  one  rarely  to  be  met  \ 
'  the  present  day,  we  hasten,  equally  in  ju.-tice  to  the  indefatigable  i 

and  to  them,  to  impart  some  small  portion  of  its  more  curious  infon 

to  that  necessarily  large  proportion  of  our  readers  who  have  not  tin 

fortune  to  call  a  copy  their  own.   They  will  be  the  better  enabled,  pc 

.  i  to  form  some  idea  of  the  almost  Herculean  task  which  the  author  orij 

j)ro|)osed  to  himself,  when  tliey  learn  that  the  present  volnmc,  of  472 
J  forms  the  fir.-t  Part  only  of  a  work  which,  at  the  time  of  its  piibli 

was  intended  to  extend  to  six  Parts  at  least,  each  probably,  like  the  j 
one,  forming  a  volume  of  itself.  Should  the  learned  world  ever  s 
work  broui^ht  to  its  legitimate  conclusion,  there  will  be  few  subject 
haps,  which,  in  the  Enijlish  lancruafre,  will  have  been  so  ably  £ 
thoroughly  investigated  as  the  textile  manufactures  of  the  ancients, 
sonally  unknowing  J)r.  Yates,  and  equally  to  him  unknown,  we  will  v 
to  say  in  bis  behalf,  that  when  he  does  resume  his  labours,  snppor 
that  approbation  which  in  his  prefatory  remarks  he  so  modestly  be? 
and  which  is  so  eminentlv  his  due,  of  learnini::,  laboriousness,  and  ra 
even  to  the  closing  page,  there  will  be  found  no  lack. 

J'or  the  purposes  of  weaving,  as  distini^uished  from  the  somewha' 
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■  '*  7'  I'fiiin'iit  Anliiji'nntm  :  un  Acinnut  oflho  Art  »'f  Woaviiiir  nii'ion<2:  tljo  A: 
Part  I.  ()ji  l':<'  llnw  MatiTinls  usid  j'.r  NW-aviiiir.  Pv  ,T!iiiu*s  Vutts,  M.A.  ;' i; 
Yat(-i^,  I-M^.S.''     (Ltiiitloii :  Taylor  Ak  Waltnn.     Chily  250  cupii'S  printed.) 
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lar  processes  of  felting,  paper-making,  platting,  netting,  sewing,  and  knit- 
ting, all  of  which  were  known  to  them  except  the  last,  there  were  three 
classes  of  raw  material  employed  by  the  ancients :  Animal  suhttanees,  in- 
cluding sheep's  wool,  goats'  hair,  beavers'  wool,  camels'  wool  and  hair, 
fibres  of  the  pinna,  and  silk;  Vegetable  substances,  consisting  of  flax, 
hemp,  mallows,  broom,  the  hulhus  eriophoros^  and  cotton ;  Mineral  sub- 
stan^es^  consisting  of  asbestus,  gold,  and  silver. 

Omitting  the  first  two  articles,  sheep's  wool  and  goats'  hair,  we  will 
devote  a  few  lines — usefully,  we  trust,  as  well  as  amusingly — to  the  con- 
sideration of  each. 

Beavers'  wool, — From  the  Origines  of  Isidorns  Hispalensis,  we  learn  that 
the  ancients  made  a  cloth  the  woof  of  which  was  of  beavers'  wool,  and  which 
wad  thence  known  as  vestis  Jibrina.  By  his  use  of  the  word  lana,  Isidorus 
seems  to  have  meant  the  fine  wool  which  grows  under  the  long  hair  of  the  bea- 
ver. Sidonius  Apollinaris  gives  to  those  who  used  this  kind  of  costly  apparel 
the  name  of  castorinati^  and  Beckmann  informs  us  that  an  upper  garment 
of  this  cloth  was  worn  by  Nicephorus  II.  at  his  coronation  in  963.  It  is 
most  probable  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  did  not  employ  this  cloth  be- 
fore the  fourth  century,  Claudian  being  the  earliest  author  that  makes 
mention  of  it.  It  is  not  unlikely,  too,  that  they  became  acquainted  with  it 
by  importation  from  the  northern  countries  of  Europe  and  from  Spain, 

The  existence  of  the  beaver  in  Wales,  Scotland,  Germany,  and  the 
north  of  Europe  generally,  is  attested  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  and  we  are 
informed  by  modem  authorities  that  the  bones  of  recent  beavers  hav:e  been 
found  in  Perthshire  and  Cambridgeshire.  In  the  "  Life  of  Wulstan"  we 
find  it  stated  that  beaver  furs,  as  well  as  those  of  sables,  foxes,  and  other 
quadrupeds,  were  used  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  early  times  for  lining  their 
garments. 

With  reference  to  camels^  wool,  which  seems  to  have  been  used  in  the 
East  for  the  manufacture  of  soft  raiment  for  the  priests  and  potentates  from 
the  earliest  times,  we  will  only  remark  that  Marco  Polo,  who  travelled  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  says,  giving  an  account  of  the  city  of  Kalaka,  sub- 
ject to  the  Great  Khan,  '*  In  this  city  they  manufacture  beautiful  eamelots^ 
the  finest  known  in  the  world,  of  the  hair  of  Camels,  and  likewise  of  fine 
wool."  Hence  our  word  camlet,  no  doubt.  The  camels'-hair  garment  of 
John  the  Baptist  was  probably  of  a  coarse  texture. 

Fibres  of  the  Finna, — Thepinna^  of  the  ancients  is  a  bivalve  shell-fish, 
1 8  inches  long  by  about  6  in  width  at  its  broad  end.  It  is  found  near  the 
shores  of  Southern  Italy  and  Corsica,  as  also  in  the  Bay  of  Smyrna.  Fixing 
itself  perpendicularly  in  the  sand  by  its  narrow,  pointed  extremity,  it  attaches 
itself  on  one  side  by  a  dense  tuft  of  fibres  to  the  sand  and  stones.  Still 
employed  for  the  same  purpose  as  in  ancient  times,  the  pinna  is  fished  up 
in  the  Bay  of  Tarentum,  either  by  diving  or  by  the  aid  of  the  pemonico^ 
a  wooden  pole  armed  with  two  bars  of  iron  at  the  end,  by  means  of  which, 
after  loosening  the  fish  by  embracing  it  with  the  bars,  the  fisher  twists  it 
round  and  draws  it  into  the  boat  By  the  Italians  the  fibres  are  known  as 
Lajia  pesccy  or  Zona  penna,  **  fish"  or  "  pinna  wool."    When  the  bottom 

^  The  Pinna  of  the  Greeks  is  the  same  shell-fish  which  Pfiny  calls  pema,  and  telk 
us  that  it  fixe8  itself  perpendicolarly  in  the  sand,  lying  in  wait  for  its  prey,  is  a  fotA 
broad,  and  has  all  the  appearance  of  the  gammon  of  a  swine  Opema) ;  to  which,  bo 
would  neem  to  imply — rather  fandftdly,  we  think — that  it  was  mdebted  for  its  name. 
A  dhninutive  of  this  name  is  permtla,  from  which,  according  to  tome  authorities^  the 
modem  word  pearl  is  derived. 
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\i  Eandy,  the  shell  with  its  fibres  ia  easily  extracted,  and  they  are  sil 
of  a  fine  colour ;  but  when  it  is  niudiiy  or  rushy,  they  slick  ho  fast  i 
mos-lly  broken,  and  are  tlicn  of  a  dull  blackish  hue. 

The  wool  is  twice  washed  in  tcjiid  water,  and  is  then  separated  v 
hand,  and  spread  on  a  tabic  to  dry.  "When  dry,  it  ia  drawn  through 
comb  of  bone,  and  afterwards  through  a  narrower  one,  that  desti 
fine  works  being'  drawn  through  iron  combs,  called  Mi^rJf.  It 
spun  with  distiill'  and  spindle.  Fibres  of  tirst-ratc  quality  being  cc 
tively  scarce,  the  manufacture  is  very  limited,  and  lUe  articles  mad 
as  stockings  anil  f;luves,  are  exp:-nsivc.  They  arc  considered  e< 
preservatives  against  cold  and  damp,  are  soft  and  warm,  and  tlie  tii 
of  a  brown  cinnamon  or  gluisy  gold  colour.  Tlie  manufacture  ia 
carried  on  at  Tiiranto.  ancient  Tarentum.  Thou^li  at  the  jircsenl 
is  almost  universally  knit,  as  it  does  nut  appear  that  the  anciciita  v 
quaintfd  with  that  process,  their  garments  made  of  this  mutcrii 
probably  woven. 

The  earliest  proof  of  the  use  of  it  in  ancient  times  is  found  in  th( 
of  Tcrlnlliiin,  and  froni  the  silence  of  the  earlier  writiTs  it  is  most  |> 
that  this  cloth  was  not  known  much  before  the  time  of  that  n-ritet 
have  no  cviilence  that  Tarentum  was  the  seat  of  the  ancient  nianul 
and  we  Icnru  froiu  the  author  of  tlie  "  I'eriplua  of  the  Krylhrcan  Si 
document  at  least  as  recent  as  the  age  of  Tertullian. — that  fine  cloths 
substance  were  made  in  India,  and  thence  imported  into  Greece  am 
countries ;  llic  biisinci's  of  diving  for  the  fish  beinf;  mainlv  currieil  c 
the  city  of  Colciii,  in  the  south  of  Imlia.  The  Indian  piiina,  (Pin/i 
bilis)  no  doubt,  was  also  valued  for  its  jicarla  and  mother-of-pearl, 
as  previously  remarked,  is  supposed  to  have  thence  derived  its  name 

Silk. — ■\\'liatfver  the  langu^igc  of  our  translation,  Dr.  Yates  is  st 
inclined  to  think  that  no  mention  is  made  of  silk  in  any  passage  of  tl 
Testament;  the  first  ancient  author  who  ntTords  any  decided  cvidei 
specling  the  use  of  it  being  Aristotle.  His  description,  [JIUl.  An 
1!),)  in  the  antbor's  opinion,  bears  reference  to  the  common  silk-woi 
caterpillar  of  the  J'/inl,i'im  iiiiiri  of  J.innxus,  also  known  as  the  C 
silk-worm,  Hnd  not  that  of  India,  which  has  no  horn,  as  described 
Greek  philosopher: — 

"Timt  .Ari!itntle."nii,-KtIie1ninu>i1aiitlior,  "refcmtntlieiulk-wnnnof  (1itna,< 
hit<-rii>r  iif  Amo,  and  licit  ti>  Ibut  iiT  liHlia,  Ik  n-iuliTwl  pnilwlilu  from  tlio  fiu't  t 
iiiKi'rt  liHsfhini  tliu  <'ar1ii'4t  inp.-a  reranled  in  hinlor^  U-en  Inreil  fivlts  cilk  ii 
liy  iiiitli»riti<'H<if]ii<.'b  repute  in  lliul  cininlrv,  we  an  intiimKiUlint  Si-I.tng, 
til'.'  KiiiptT..r  lli'nti|r-li.  Xi-gnn  to  liniil  Kuk-irnniiH  alnnit  mCi  yvnn  btTorc 
iiitil  lliiiL  the  uiulbcrry-trce  wan  I'altivntcJ  Tur  tlii<  imrpOH'  2,iOO  yi'ara  B.C." 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  *'  Coan"  vestments,  trati) 
like  our  gauze,  so  often  mentioned  by  the  Anirustan  poets  and  othc 
worn  more  jiarticahirly  by  the  courtesans  of  Itoine,  were  manufncti 
the  island  of  Cos,  from  silk  brought  thither  in  the  raw  state  fror 
That  i'ilk-woruis  wcru  bred  in  that  i^luTid,  Dr.  Yaten  looks  upon  as  a 
cal  vulgar  error,  mhieb  may  be  traced,  he  thinks,  to  a  mistake  ori. 
made  bv  the  elder  J'linv.  It  is  most  probable,  too,  that  the  Itoniai 
chants'  obtained  a  considerable  portiuti  of  their  silk  from  the  Arab 
received  it  from  Perpia,  ICarly  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a  law  was 
by  the  Roman  Senate,  "  that  no  silk  vci^lnient  was  thenceforth  to  | 
the  person  of  a  niun.''  His  succepsor,  Caligula,  however,  setting  1 
wlII  as  Other  law;  at  defiance,  not  only  had  silk  curtains  to  his  thioi 
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wore  silk  as  part  of  his  dress, — "  often  appearing  in  public/'  as  Suetonius 
says,  **  with  bracelets  and  long  sleeves,  and  sometimes  in  a  garment  of  silk 
and  a  cyclas."  Galen  recommends  silk  thread  for  tying  blood-yessels  in 
surgical  operations,  observing  that  the  opulent  women  in  most  parts  of  the 
Ho  in  an  empire  possessed  such  thread ;  in  the  great  cities  more  particularly. 

Dr.  Yates  is  of  opinion  that'  the  country  of  the  Seres,  from  whom  silks 
{sericd)  were  obtained,  was  Little  Bucharia, — a  position  strongly  supported 
by  Dr.  John  Reinhold  Foster ;  Sir  John  Barrow  also  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Seres  were  not  the  Chinese®.  The  question  we  leave 
open  to  future  discussion. 

The  manufacture  and  retailing  of  silks,  no  doubt,  formed  an  important 
branch  of  business  in  the  times  of  the  Empire.  Oruter  (vol.  iii.  p.  645,) 
gives  an  inscription  found  at  Tivoli,  the  ancient  Tibur,  expressing  that 
M.  Numius  Proculus,  silk-manufacturer,  (sericariua)  had  erected  a  monu- 
ment to  Valeria  Chrysis,  his  excellent  and  well-deserving  wife. 

In  the  later  Greek  writers,  metaxa  or  metaxis  is  the  common  term  for 
raw  silk ;  in  all  probability  the  original  Asiatic  name,  imported  into  Greece 
with  the  article  itself.  Silk  is  still  called  medax  in  the  Armenian  language, 
and  the  term  would  appear  to  have  first  come  into  use  about  the  end  of  Uie 
fourth  century.  From  the  Greek  word jplokian,  Latinized  Bsploeium,  our 
word  Jloss-sWk,  a  substance  which  was  known  by  those  names,  is  thought 
to  be  derived. 

The  account  given  by  Procopius  of  the  introduction  of  the  silk-worm 
into  Europe,  a.d.  530,  is  interesting.     We  give  it  in  a  condensed  form : — 

"  Some  monks,  on  arriving  from  India,  learning  that  the  Emperor  Justinian  was  de- 
sirous that  his  snhjects  shonld^o  longer  buy  raw  silk  of  the  Persians,  offered  to  contrive 
means  by  which  the  Romans  would  be  no  longer  nnder  that  necessitr.  They  said  that 
they  had  long  resided  in  the  country  called  Seiinda,  one  of  those  inhabited  by  various 
Indian  nations,  and  that  they  had  accurately  learnt  bow  raw  silk  might  be  produced  in 
the  country  of  the  Romans.  They  further  stated  that  the  raw  silk  (metaxa)  is  made 
by  worms,  which  nature  instructs  and  continually  prompts  to  this  labour;  but  that  xo 
bring  the  worms  alive  to  Byzantium  would  be  impossible ;  that  the  breeding  of  them  is 
quite  easy ;  that  each  parent  animal  produces  numberless  eg^  which  soon  after  thdr 
birth  are  covered  with  manure,  and,  after  being  thus  warmed  a  sniBdent  iSme,  are 
hatched.  The  Emperor  having  promised  them  a  handsome  reward  if  they  would  put 
in  execution  what  they  had  proposed,  they  returned  to  In^  and  brought  the  eggs  to 
Byzantium,  where,  having  hatched  them  in  the  manner  described,  th^  fed  them  mtii 
tliH  leaves  of  the  black  mulberry,  and  enabled  the  Romans  thenoeforth  to  dhUdn.  raw 
silk  in  their  own  coxmtry.** 

In  an  extract  quoted  by  Photius  from  Theophanes  Byzantinns,  we  find 
a  similar  narrative ;  the  only  variation  being,  that  a  Persian  bronght  the 
eggs  to  Byzantium  in  the  hollow  stem  of  a  plant.  It  has  been  mostly  snp- 
posed  that  the  Serinda  of  Procopius  is  the  modem  Sir-hind,  a  city  and 
circar  in  the  north  of  Hindostan ;  but  Dr.  Yates  is  of  opinion  that  it  is 
identical  with  Khotan,  in  Little  Bucharia,  a  country  included  among  the 
Indian  nations  by  the  ancients.  From  Procopius  we  also  learn  that,  long 
before  the  manufacture  was  introduced  into  Byzantium,  silk  shawls  or  Teat- 
ments  had  been  manufactured  in  the  Phoenician  cities  of  Tyre  and  Berytns, 
to  which  places  all  who  were  concerned  in  the  silk  trade,  either  as  mer- 
chants or  manufacturers,  consequently  resorted,  and  from  whence  these 
goods  were  exported  to  every  part  of  the  known  world. 

Coming  to  more  recent  times,  a  diploma  of  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent, 
mentions  armilausia  holoserica,  "  military  cloaks  wholly  of  silk,"  proving 

*  See  OxHi*.  IfAfik,  May,  p.  684. 
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that  ^ilk  was  known  'n\  England  nt  tlie  end  of  tlie  sixth  century. 
the  most  ancient  siiecimetia  of  silk  perhaps  now  in  existence,  tlie  fc 
arc  mentioned  by  our  author  ; — 

"  I.  Tlio  TiTira  iif  St.  RefTiiolsTt,  Biiiliop  of  Ituyrui  in  tbc  scrcnth  ceiitiirv 
lug  of  u  tlinsuhle,  a  slult,  niicl  a.  iiiiiiiii.lu.  'llipy  nif  still  iin-siTvod  in  tlic  Call 
Ittiyeiix,  luul  nro  wuni  by  IIhi  ]Iii!lii>]>  i^il  nTtaiii  annual  t(«tivaU.  Tlicy  arf  iiim 
hitiTwin'en  with  fiulil,  and  ixliirnHl  tvilb  jKiirli.  II.  I'ortioiu  urfcnrniLiita  uf 
(lf>icri|>tinn,  vliich  wiTC  iliwiivcnil  in  1827,  iiii  I'liLiiiii^  the  tiniili  uf  M.  Cut 
the  ChIIiviIfiiI  iif  Ihirlimu,  in  llu.'  liliraTy  <ir  wliicli  X\ivy  aru  still  iirnvrveil. 
BvuD-cnp  uf  St.  Siiiiuu,  snid  tu  liuvu  Uini  iiuulu  in  tbe  tvntli  wntury,  ami  now  [ 
in  tlu;  L'utbLilrul  uf  Truvi4.     Ita  burdur  is  inlLTWovon  with  gold." 

A  shred  of  gold-cloth  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  .Antiqu 
Lcyden,  which  is  Enjipo^i'd  to  have  been  discovered  in  one  of  the 
tonihs  at  Tarqiiinii,  in  Ktruria.  In  thia  tissue  the  (^Id  forma  a  c 
covering,  over  bright  yellow  silk.  Our  word  "silk"  is  derived,  \ 
not  unuoinnioa  suhstitution  of  I  for  r,  from  the  elm'sico -oriental  wort 
The  word  "  satin,"  both  French  and  English,  has  its  origin  from  vi 
imnic  for  silk  in  mcdiKvid  Latin. 

flax. — The  earliest  mcnticiii  of  flax  occurs  in  the  account  of  the 
of  hail  described  as  devastating  Lower  I'^gypt,  Exod.  ix.  31.  Ac 
to  Herodotus,  the  Egvptians  univursuUy  wore  linen  shirts,  fringed 
edges ;  such  fringe,  nu  doubt,  con^iistiiig  of  the  linen  thrnms  still  to 
i[i  the  webs  that  are  found  svilh  Egyptian  inunmiies.  The  Egyptian 
wore  also  an  outer  garment  of  linen,  of  the  exact  form  of  a  moder 
ishcet,  it  is  thought.  According  to  Straho,  the  city  of  I'anupolis,  in 
was  an  ancient  scut  of  tbc  linen- manufacture ;  and  from  several  auti 
we  learn  that  l^yptiun  flax,  nnd  the  cloth  woven'  from  it,  were  Elii| 
great  quantities  tu  all  parts  of  the  -Mediterranean. 

])r.  Yutcs  is  of  o|iinion  that  when  we  find  it  stated  bv  ancient  ■■ 
that  the  prii'sta  of  Egypt  wore  linen  oiilif,  the  term  ought  not  to 
strictly  midcrstoud  a:^  to  exclude  the  use  uf  cation,  which  would  pi 
be  conai<tereil  e[[ua11y  pure  and  eijiially  adapted  for  sacred  purpos 
linen  ;  and  whiuh,  though  hi  his  opinion  not  grown  in  Egypt,  v 
portt'd  tliither  from  India  in  ancient  times. 

Previous  to  the  time  of  the  Ercnch  writer  Itouelle,  it  was  the 
belief  that  the  mnmmy-iloths  of  ancient  Egypt  were  made  of  linen. 
the  period,  however,  of  his  "  Diswrtation  on  .^lummics,"  (1750,;  t 
rent  of  o]iinioii  seems  to  have  run  fur  a  considerable  [icriod  in  the  c 
direction,  and  the  notion  was  iJinost  as  univereolly  entertained  tl 
material  was  cotton.  Not  with  stand  iiig  the  entjuiries,  howerer,  of 
K.  Foster,  J)r.  Solunder,  Lurcher,  Blumcnbach,  and  othcr>,  who  1: 
supjiorti'd  the  pretensions  of  the  latter,  ])r.  Yutea  is  of  opinion — tin 
us  will  be  secci,  of  minute  icivci^tigation  on  Ilia  own  ])art  und  that  c 
learned  men — thut  the  miuuniy-eloilis  were  generully,  if  not  univ 
made  of  linen.  Jlore  recently  thiui  the  writers  above  enumerul 
Joniard  and  Dr.  .\.  It,  (iriinvillc  gave  it  as  the  result  of  their  res 
tiiat  both  linen  and  cotton  vccre  employed  in  the  swathing  of  niu 
The  reasons  upon  wiiieli  Dr.  Yates  bases  his  opinion  are  stated  bv 
considerable  length,  but  our  limits  unfortunately  preclude  us  from  r 
more  than  the  following  passages,  which  would  apiwar  to  be  [iretl 
elusive  on  the  point : — 
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observant  and  experienced  ootton-manuiiMstiiran  in  the  world.  He  obtained  about  400 
specimens  of  mummy-cloth»  and  employed  the  celebrated  Mr.  Baner,  of  Kew,  to  ex- 
amine them  with  his  powerfnl  microecopes.  By  the  same  method,  the  Btroetare  and 
appearance  of  the  ultimate  fibres  of  recent  cotton  and  recent  flax  were  asoertuned ; 
and  these  were  found  to  be  so  distinct,  that  there  was  no  difficolty  in  deciding  npon  the 
ancient  specimens ;  and  it  was  found  that  they  were  wtioefwUfy  linen.  The  intimate 
fibre  of  cotton  is  a  transparent  tube,  without  joints,  flattened  so  that  its  inward  sorfacee 
are  in  contact  alon^  its  axin,  and  also  twisted  spirally  round  its  axis :  that  of  flax  is  a 
transparent  tube,  jointed  like  a  cane,  and  not  flattened  nor  spirally  twisted.  The  dif- 
ference here  pointed  out  will  explain  why  linen  has  mater  Instre  than  cotton ;  it  is,  no 
doubt,  because  in  hnen  the  lucid  surfaces  are  mn<m  larger.  The  same  eircnmstanet 
may  also  explain  the  different  effect  of  linen  and  cotton  npon  the  health  and  feeling  of 
those  who  wear  them.  Every  linen  thread  presents  only  the  ndea  of  cylinders ;  that 
of  cotton,  on  the  other  hand,  is  surrounded  by  an  innomerable  mnltitode  of  exoee^Ungly 
minute  edges." 

Mr.  Pettigrew,  in  hn  valuable  "  History  of  Egyptian  Mommies,"  (1834,) 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  bandages  are  priDcipally  of  cotton,  though 
occasionally  of  linen.  More  recently,  however, — the  result  of  minute  micro- 
scopic investigation, — he  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  they  are  in  all 
cases  of  linen.  Dr.  Ure  has  also  published  the  results  of  his  enquiries,  to 
the  same  effect ;  and  Sir  G-.  Wilkinson  considers  the  observations  of  these 
last-n^entioned  authors  as  decisive  of  the  question.  Dr.  Yates  thinks  it  very 
possible,  however,  that  in  some  isolated  cases  cotton  cloth,  imported  from 
India,  may  have  been  used  for  the  purpose.  Oihane,  or  fine  linen, — an 
Egyptian  word,  probably, — is  mentioned  at  so  early  a  period  as  the  times  of. 
the  ''  Iliad"  ;  the  coarse  linen  of  the  ancient  Eg3rptians  bein^  cslXed  ph$$iin, 
and  employed  for  sails  and  towels,  much  like  our  canvas.  The  term  $indon^ 
denoting  fine  linen-cloth,  was  also  a  word  of  Egyptian  origin ;  and  Coptic 
scholars  inform  us  that  it  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  modern  shento^  of  the 
same  signification.  Byssus  too,  an  Egyptian  word,  it  is  thought,  with  a 
Greek  or  Latin  termination,  probably  means  flax,  and  not  cotton,  as  J.  R. 
Forster  and  a  host  of  other  learned  men  have  attempted  to  maintain. 

The  tenacity  of  mummy -cloth  is  remarkable.  A  great  part  of  it,  however, 
is  rotten,  its  fragile  state  being  accounted  for  not  only  Arom  its  g^reat  anti- 
quity and  its  exposure  to  moisture,  but  from  the  circumstance  that  much 
of  it  was  old  and  worn  (in  the  form  of  old  sheets,  napkins,  and  other  arti- 
cles of  clothing  and  domestic  furniture,)  when  first  applied  to  the  parpoee 
of  swathing  the  bodies.  Pieces,  however,  are  often  found  of  great  strength 
and  durability;  and  Abdullatiph,  who  visited  Egypt  ▲.]>.  1200,  speaks  of 
the  Arabs  as  employing  mummy-cloth  for  making  garments ;  a  practice 
much  more  recently  attested  by  Seetzen,  in  a  letter  to  Von  Hammer. 
Caillaud  discovered  in  the  mummy  which  he  opened  several  napkins,  in 
such  perfect  preservation,  that,  taking  a  fancy  to  use  one,  he  had  it  washed 
no  less  than  eight  times,  without  any  perceptible  injury. 

Flax  was  extensively  cultivated  in  Babylonia,  and  Strabo  says  that  Bor- 
sippa,  a  city  of  that  country,  was  celebrated  for  the  manufiactare  of  linen : 
in  Colchis  too,  and  in  Palestine,  as  we  learn  from  several  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, fiax  was  grown.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  Phoenicians  furnished 
Xerxes  with  ropes  of  flax  for  constructing  his  bridge  across  the  Hellespont, 
while  the  Egyptians  supplied  ropes  ol  papyrus,  which  were  found  to  be  of 
inferior  strength.  The  use  of  the  cord  of  flax  {linea)  for  measuring,  (see, 
Ezek.  xl.  3,)  we  may  here  remark,  is  the  origin  of  our  word  *'  line.'* 
According  to  Julius  Pollux,  the  lonians  and  Athenians  wore  a  linen  shirt 
reaching  to  the  feet.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  the  flax,  no  doubt,  waa 
either  grown  in  their  own  coontrj  or  in  their  colonies  on  the  Enxine ;  in 
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that  of  the  latter,  the  manufactured  linen  would  probably  be  impor 
1   jj  a  distance, — Klis  being  the  only  territory  in  Greece  where  flax  is  m 

»  ll    t'  as  hein":  grown.     In   Itfilv,  southern  Etruria,  the  plains   of  the 

f  'l     J  Ticino,  tlie   t(  iritory  of  tiie   Peligni,  and  the  vicinity  of  Cuni20,  a 

tinned  as  distinj^uished  by  the  trrowth  of  flax.  In  Spain,  there  was 
factiire  of  linen  at  Emporium,  on  the  Mediterranean,  jiot  far  i 
IVrences.  According  to  Pliny,  too,  a  very  beautiful  flax  was  | 
near  Tarraco  (Tarragona),  in  Nearer  Spain,  its  lustrousness  being 
to  the  virtues  of  the  river- water  there,  in  which  it  was  steeped. 
ward  on  the  same  coast,  Setabis,  now  Xativa,  was  celebrated  tor  th 
of  its  linen,  and  the  excellence  of  its  napkins  and  siulnria,  or  handle 
I  Zoela,  in  Gallicia,  was  also  famed  for  its  flax.     This  material,  y 

from  Pliny,  was  woven  into  sail-cloth  in  a-1  pirts  of  Gaul ;   and  in 

the  countries  beyond  the  Rhine  the   most   beautiful  apparel  won 

ladies  was  made  of  linen.     St.  Jerome  mentions  the  shirts   (Jntl 

made  by  the  Atrebates,  the  people  of  modern  Artois,  as  one  of  the 

of  his  day ;   and  he  would  seem  to  imply  that  these  articles  were  i 

into   Asia  even.     Assuming  these  garments  to  have  been   made 

1  linen,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  manufacture  of  cambric  should  h; 

i  rished  in  Artois  for  1,800  vears.     From  Ecrinhard  we  learn  that  fo 

j  successive    centuries   the   Franks  wore   linen   for   their    under-gii 

Cliurlcmagne,  he  says,  wore  next  to  the  skin  a  shirt  and  drawers 
linen.     The  Roman  l\mperor  Alexander  Severus  was  a  great  admirei 
linen,  and  ])reforred,  Lampridius  tells  us,  that  which  was   plain  anc 
such  as  had  flowers  or  feathers   interwoven  in  gold,  as   nianufuct 
Egypt  and  tlie  neighimuring  countries. 

Hemp. — The  use  of  hemp  among  the  ancients  was  very  limited. 
employed  among  the  (h-eeks  and  liomans  for  ropes  and   nets,  but 
sacks'^,  these  being  made  of  goat's  hair.     According  to  IJerodot 
ments  were  made  of  hemp  by  the  Thracians,  so  like  linen,  he  sn 
none  but  a  very  e.\j)crienced  j)erson  could  tell  whether  they  were  c 
or   flax.      Coarrrc    tunics    of   hemp,    w»;    learn,   are  still   worn  bv 
sccndants   of  the  Thracians  in   the  districts  between  Pesth   and 
According  to   Anmiianus   Mareellinus,   the    Huns  who  dwelt   bev 
Palus  Mfeotis  covered   themselves  with  tunics  made  of  hemp,    or 
\  skins  of  wild  mice  sewed  together.     Hemp,  as  well  as  flax,  was 

abundantly  in  Ct)lchis  and  in  Caria;  the  best  being  obtained  from  A 
J  and  Mylasa,  in  the  latter  country,  in  Pliny's  day. 

'  The  natural  growth  of  more  northern  regions,  hemp  is  compf 

,  rare  in  India,  where  it  is  never  used  for  cordage,  or  for  weaving,  \ 

for  making  hasheCiih,  an  intoxicating  liquor ;  or  for  smoking,  on  aci 
the  narcotic  qualities  of  the  leaves.  From  cannahis,  the  Greek  ar 
name  for  hemp,  our  word  canvos,  according  to  Dr.  Yates,  is  < 
carpas,  however,  the  Oriental  name  for  cotton,  has  been  suggestc 
root  by  some. 

Mallof'ft. — Tt  is  not  improbable  that  the  2Ialva  sylvestris,  the  C 
Mallow,    the  Altlnra  o//icifiaIis,  or  ^rarsh-Mallow,  the   Hibiscus 
Latins,  and  the  AUIuea  cannahina^  the  llemp-leaved  ^lallow,  were 
them  used  for  texture  by  the  ancients,  owing  to  the  strength  and 
of  their  fibres,   and  the  aptitude  of  the  bark  for  being  spun  into 

"*  'I  ho  tiTin  for  j;oat's-lmir  t-lotli  in  Hebrew  and  Syriui.*  is  shac,  or  sac ;  h 
Latin  wonU  sttcrux^  "  ii  s:ii'k."  and  sarjum, "  n  oloak"  made  of  thick,  i^haggy  hail 
Xo%  the  Kiiglish  words  mck  and  shctf, — as  ul$o  shock,  a  roucrh  dog. 
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From  the  "  Periplos  of  the  ErTthrean  Sea,"  we  learn  also  that  eindonee 
molochince^  cloths  made  of  mallows,  apparently,  were  among  the  ancient 
articles  of  export  from  India;  heing  brought  from  Ozene  (Ugain)  and 
Tagara,  in  the  interior,  to  the  seaport  of  fiarygaza  (Baroch).  As  the 
Malva  sylvestria  is  not  a  native  of  India,  Dr.  Yates  suggests  that  it  may 
have  been  the  Hibiscus  tiliaceus  and  eanntUnnus,  belonging  to  the  same 
natural  order,  and  very  abundant  in  India,  that  supplied  the  material ;  sacks 
and  cordage  being  still  made  in  that  part  of  the  world  from  their  bark.  In 
the  Sacontdla  of  the  Indian  dramatist  Calidisa,  a  work  fully  as  ancient  as 
the ''  Periplus/'  mention  is  frequently  made  of  Valcdla;  one  oif  the  meanings 
of  which  is,  according  to  the  ancient  Sanscrit  Lexicons,  a  vestment  made 
of  bark ;  that  of  the  Hibiscus  tiliaceus  being,  in  Dr.  Yates*8  opinion, 
probably  the  substance  meant.  Strabo's  account  also,  derived  from  Near- 
chus,  the  admiral  of  Alexander  in  his  Indian  expedition,  which  represents 
certain  webs  called  serica  as  made  from  fibres  scraped  from  the  bark  of 
trees,  would  apply  exactly  to  this  supposed  use  of  the  Hibiscus  for  making 
cloth.  Textures  called  molochina  are  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Latin 
dramatic  writers,  and  though  the  meaning  of  the  word  has  given  rise  to 
much  discussion,  our  author  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  word  sig- 
nifies cloth  made  from  mallows.  The  substance  mentioned  as  aimorgoe 
by  many  of  the  Greek  writers,  and  which  has  been  generally  explained  as 
meaning  a  kind  of  flax,  he  looks  upon  as  derived  in  all  probability  from 
the  common  mallow,  its  fibres  being  used  for  spinning  and  weaving  into 
cloth. 

Isidorus  Hispalensis,  in  the  sixth  century  of  our  era,  speaks  of  mekh 
cinea,  cloths  made  of  the  thread  of  mallows ;  and  in  a  poem  attributed  to 
Alcuin.  mention  is  made  of  this  material  as  being  in  fashion  so  late  as  the 
time  of  Charlemagne.  In  the  present  century,  even,  tissues  have  been  met 
with  in  Spain  made  from  the  bark  of  the  JUthtea  officinalis  and  eanna-' 
bina,  and  of  the  Malva  eylvestris,  but  whether  for  actual  use,  or  as  objects 
of  curiosity  only,  we  are  not  informed. 

Spanish  Broom, — From  Pliny,  and  from  him  only,  we  learn  that  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  Carthage,  in  Spain,  whole  mountains  were  covered  with 
Spartum  ;  that  the  natives  made  mattresses,  shoes,  and  coarse  garments  of 
it,  and  that  its  tender  tops  were  eaten  by  animals.  Hitherto,  from  the  time 
of  the  botanist  Clusius,  Spartum  has  been  identified  with  the  Stipa  tenm- 
cissima  of  Linnseus,  a  grass  still  used  for  making  baskets,  mats,  &c.,  in 
every  part  of  Spain,  and  known  there  as  Eeparto,  After  entering  into  the 
question  at  considerable  length.  Dr.  Yates  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
Pliny  has  probably  confounded  two  difiTerent  plants,  and  that  he  is  in  reality 
describing  the  Spartiumjuneeum  of  linmeus,— Spanish  broom,  a  shrub  from 
the  rind  of  which  a  fine  strong  thread  for  doth  has  been  recently  manu- 
factured, and  probably  still  is,  in  Turkey,  Italy,  and  the  South  of  France. 
The  Stipa  tenacissima^  on  the  other  hand,  he  says,  is  little  calculated  to 
supply  a  thread  for  making  cloth ;  and  it  has  been  remarked  by  a  recent 
traveller  in  that  country,  that  at  present  the  meanest  Spaniard  would  think 
clothing  very  rough  and  uncomfortable  made  from  this  grass. 

Bui  bus  mopAoro«.-»Theophrastus  gives  an  account  of  a  plant  thus 
named  by  him  {wool-bearing  bulb),  which  supplied  materials  for  weaving  :— 
'Mt  grows  in  bays  of  the  sea-shore,"  he  says,  **  and  has  wool  under  the 
first  coats  of  the  bulb,  so  as  to  be  between  the  inner  eatable  part  and  the 
outer.  Socks  and  garments  are  woven  from  it.  Hence  this  kind  is  woolly, 
and  not  hairy,  like  that  of  India." 
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This  plant  has  not  hitherto  been  identified ;  but  Dr.  Yates  ie  of  < 
tliat  it  may  very  possiblv  hfive  been  the  SeUla  maritima,  eea-Equil), 
is  Ht  tbia  iliiv  called  bv  the  Greeks  of  the  Archipelago,  kouit'ara,  " 
tliread."  The  Indian 'bulb  alltided  to  by  the  Greek  philosopher,  be 
may  have  been  Eome  plant  similar  to  Agave  vicipara,  the  leaves  of 
are  now  extcnEively  used  in  India  fur  making  cordage. 

Cotton  — Cotton  has  at  all  times  been  the  charatteristic  raw  mat 
India.  Herodotus,  who,  Ctesias  excepted,  probably  makes  the  i 
mention  of  it,  aajs  that  "  the  wild  trees  of  India  bear  fleeces  as  thei 
surpassing-  those  of  slieep  in  beauty  and  excellence  ;  and  the  peopl 
use  clotli  made  from  those  trees."  Clesiaa  also  appears  to  have  kno 
fact  of  the  use  of  "  a  ivool,  the  produce  of  trees,"  for  spinning  and  n 
among  tlie  Indians;  tboiigb  the  expression  which  he  uses  may  f 
denote,  not  cotton  cloths  merely,  but  tliose  made  from  the  bark  < 
vaceouB  trees,  such  as  the  KihUcui.  It  was,  however,  the  Iiidiai 
dilion  of  Alexander  that  made  the  Greeks  better  acquainted  with  i 
of  which  Tbcophrastus  gives  a  detailed  description,  speaking  of  the 
as  growing  not  only  in  India,  but  in  Arabia  as  well,  and  on  the  is 
Tyliis,  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  His  description,  Dr.  Yatea  observes, 
maikably  exact,  "if  we  consider  it  as  applying,  not  to  the  cott 
(^Gossi/piiim  m-boreum),  but  to  the  cotton-plant  (G.  hefbaceuiii' 
which  the  chief  supply  of  cotton  for  spinning  and  weaving  into  ch 
always  been  obtained." 

TTuticrthe  term  carbmug,  corbanttm,  or  the  GrecV  karpason,  empic 
various  ancient  writers,  as  dcKcriptive  of  the  common  dresses 
Indians,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  what  we  now  call  India  mutlin»  are  i 
The  "Gangctic  eindones,"  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  "  Penplus 
Erylhreon  Sen,"  "  can  be  nothing."  ])r,  Vincent  remarks,  "  but  thi 
Bengal  [Dacca]  muslins."  The  Greeks  and  Itomnns  having  becoi 
quainted  svith  cotton,  at  tin  early  period,  we  find  that  carpas,  the  C 
name  fur  cotton,  was  also  in  use  among  them  (under  the  form  ca\ 
at  an  early  date ;  becoming  afterwards  applied,  by  catachresis,  to  tis 
other  materials, — such  as  linen,  for  example.  From  a  borrowed  c\p 
in  Stntius,  Dr.  Yates  concludes  that  we  may  infer  with  some  con 
that  the  Greeks  made  use  of  muslins  or  calicoes,  or  at  least  cotton 
of  sonic  kind,  brought  from  India,  so  early  as  200  years  n.r. 

Little  less  than  a  century,  perhaps,  before  tlic  Christian  era,  the  C 
rustom  of  emplnving  cotton  as  a  protection  from  the  siin't  rn 
adopted  by  the  Rom.ms ;  the  earliest  instance,  in  which  we  find  it 
an  uwning  for  the  theatres,  being  at  the  Apollinarian  Games,  n.c.  r>3 
wars  against  Mithriclntes  and  the  Parlhians  may  probably  Imv 
tributed  to  make  tbc  Romans  familiar  with  the  use  of  cotton,  nl 
their  chief  supply  was  more  likely  to  be  obtained  through  Egyj 
through  Persia  or  Ihibylonia.  Its  I'^astcm  name,  cnrbanut,  or  c 
is  often  employed  hy  the  Latin  poets  in  an  imiwoper  sense,  as  n 
the  linen  sails  of  a  ship;  but,  us  Dr.  Yates  remarks,  "it  was  a 
transition  from  the  idea  of  a  cotton  awning,  with  which  the  Itomt 
become  fumiliiir,  to  apply  the  same  term  to  the  sails  of  a  ship." 
other  hand,  as  in  the  present  day.  so  also  in  ancient  titneH,  the  »ails 
the  navigation  of  tlic  Indian  seas  were  prohablv  made  wholly  of  coti 

The  passages  in  Pliny  and  JuUus  Pollux  (if,  indeed,  thilt  in  th< 
author  is  genuine),  which  represent  cotton  as  the  growth  of  ancient 
are  in  all  probability  incorrect ;  and  we  are  of  opinion  with  Dr.  Y>t 
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there  are  abundant  reasons  for  believing  tbat  cotton  was  never  cultivated  in 
Egypt  in  ancient  times.  The  learned  author  also  expresses  it  as  bis  belief, 
that  cotton  cloth  in  general  was  regarded  as  an  expensive  and  curious  pro- 
duction, rather  than  as  an  article  for  common  use,  among  the  Greeks  and 
Homans,  and  that  such  has  been  the  case  until  comparatively  recent 
times. 

Ashestus, — ^Asbestus,  the  mineral  from  which  this  cloth  was  manu- 
factured, is  a  fibrous  variety  of  tremolite  or  actinolite ;  the  more  delicate 
kinds,  which  present  Hie  lustre  of  satin,  being  now  known  as  amianthus. 

The  most  correct,  and  perhaps  the  most  ancient,  account  of  this  tissue, 
is  that  given  by  Sotacus,  a  Greek  writer  on  stones,  as  quoted  by  Apollo- 
nius  Dyscolus : — 


"  The  Carystian  *  stone  has  wooUj  and  oolonred  appendages,  which  are  spun  and 
woven  into  napkins.  This  substance  is  also  twisted  into  wicks,  which,  when  bnmt^  are 
bright,  but  do  not  consume.  The  napkins,  when  dirty,  are  not  washed  with  water, 
but  a  fire  is  made  of  sticks,  and  then  the  napkin  is  put  into  it.  The  dirt  disappears^ 
and  the  napkin  is  rendered  wlute  and  pure  by  the  fire,  and  is  applicable  to  the  same 
purposes  as  before.  The  wicks  remain  btiming  with  oil  continually,  withoat  bdng 
consumed." 

It  is  singular  that  Fliny,  acquainted  as  he  certainly  was  with  the  writings 
of  Sotacus,  should  have  entertained  the  erroneous  notion  that  asbestine 
tissues  were  a  vegetable  production.  Though  making  mention  of  amian- 
thus as  a  mineral  (xxxvi.  31),  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  tbat 
abestus  was  in  any  way  connected  with  it.  Incorrect  though  his  account 
is,  it  is  replete  with  curious  information,  which  renders  it  worthy  of  tran- 
Bcription: — 

"  There  has  been  invented  also  a  kind  of  linen  which  is  incombostible  by  flame.  It 
is  generally  known  as  '  live'  linen ;  and  I  have  seen,  before  now,  napkins  made  of  it 
thrown  into  a  blazing  fire,  in  the  room  where  the  guests  were  at  table,  and,  after  the 
stains  were  burnt  out,  come  forth  from  the  flames  whiter  and  cleaner  than  they  coidd 
possibly  have  been  rendered  by  the  aid  of  water.  It  is  from  this  material  that  the 
corpse-cloths  of  monarchs  are  made,  to  ensure  the  separation  of  the  ashes  of  the  bo4y 
from  those  of  the  pile.  This  substance  grows  in  the  deserts  of  India,  scorched  by  the 
burning  rays  of  the  sun :  here,  where  no  rain  is  ever  known  to  fall,  and  amid  multi- 
tudes of  deadly  serpents,  it  becomes  habituated  to  the  action  of  flre.  Bardy  to  be 
found,  it  presents  considerable  difficulties  in  weaving  it  into  a  tissoe,  in  oonseqnenee  of 
its  shortness.  Its  colour  is  naturally  red,  and  it  only  becomes  white  through  tlM  agencj 
of  fire.  By  those  who  find  it,  it  is  sold  at  prices  equal  to  those  g^ven  fbr  the  finest 
pearls:  by  the  Greeks  it  is  called  ashetUmm  [miconBnmable3t  a  name  whidi  indl* 
cates  its  peculiar  properties.  Anaxilafis  says,  that  if  a  tree  is  sommnded  with  Unen 
made  of  this  substance,  the  noise  of  the  blows  given  by  the  aze  will  be  deadened 
thereby,  and  that  the  tree  may  be  cut  down  withoat  thmr  being  beard." 

From  Pausanias  we  learn  tbat  the  wick  of  the  golden  lamp  which  waa 
kept  burning  night  and  day  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias  at  Athens 
was  made  of  Carpasian  fiax,  "  the  only  kind  of  flax  that  is  indestructible 
by  fire."  This,  in  reality,  was  ashestus,  imported  from  Carpasus,  a  town 
of  Cyprus,  still  known  as  Carpas.  Sonnini  says  tbat  this  mineral  is  still 
to  be  found  in  that  island. 

Pliny's  account  of  the  use  of  abestus  for  corpse-cloths  has  been  re- 
markably confirmed  by  the  occasional  discovery  of  asbestine  cloth  in  the 
tombs   of  Italy.     One   of  these  was  found  at  Pozzuolo  in  1633,  and 

«  So  called  from  its  being  found  at  Carystoi,  under  Mount  Ocha,  in  Eubcea.  Amian* 
thus  was  still  obtained  at  Carysto^  in  N^gropont,  in  Tofumeforf  s  day,  but  of  hiftrkir 

quality. 
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■  I  anolherin  IT02,  near  the  Kzevian  Gate  at  Boroe.     A  marble  earco 

jgj  being  discovered  in  a  vineyard,  it  ivaa  fcund  to  contain  s  scull.  « 

n\  bones,  and  other  ashes,  enclosed  in  a  cloth  of  afibestua,  five  feet  w. 

11  Bix  and  a-half  long.      The  deceased  was  a  man  of  rank,  and  is  eupp 

'  have  lived  about  the  time  of  Coustantinc.     The  cioth  is  Btill  preee 

the  Vatican  Librarv,  and  is  described  by  Sir  J.  E,  Snsilh  ("Tour 
Continent")  as  bL'ing  coarsely  spun,  but  na  aoft  and  as  pliant  as  silk 
In   confirmation,   to   eonie  extent,  of  Pliny'*   account,   HierocI 
i  historian,  as  quoted  by  Stephanus  Byzautinaa,  iuforma  ua  that — 

"  The  Brathminie*  «f  Inilis  uw  clotli  made  of  a  Lind  of  lliii,  nliiph  is  obtail 
tocks,  Wclis  an.'  ]iru<lii«.i1  &inti  it  nliii'h  nrc  uuitlicr  consuiurd  b^-  Rre  nor 
oy  ttulcr,  but  wliicli,  after  tlii-j  have  bpwjiue  full  of  dirt  unil  ataiiu,  arc  rcnde 
■ijiJ  white  liy  Lfing  thrown  iuto  the  tifL'." 

Marco  Polo  also  mentions  the  fact  that  incombtistible  cloth  was 
from  a  fibrous  stone  found  at  Chenchen,  in  the  territory  of  thi 
Kiiati.  It  was  pounded  in  a  brass  mortar,  ivashed,  to  separate  th( 
particles,  spun  and  tvoven  into  clotli,  and  cleansed,  when  diity,  b 
tlirown  into  the  fire. 

Clotb  of  Bsbcstus  was  not  unfrequcntly  used  in  the  middle  ages 
purposes  of  superstition  and  religious  fraud,  Leo  Ostiensis  speii 
slired  of  linen  cloth  having  been  brought  from  Jerusalem  to  the  A 
Monte  Casino,  bv  certain  monks,  ^vhn  asserted  that  it  waa  a  portioi 
napkin  witb  »'hicb  our  Saviour  had  wiped  the  disciples'  feet :  and  < 
Bomc  doubts  being  expressed,  profvssed  to  give  proof  of  its  g^nuinen 
miraculous  propcrlios  by  placing  it  in  a  thurible  among  red-hot  coi 
removing  it  unhurt.  Asbestus  too,  in  its  natural  slate,  was  occai 
Bold  to  devotees  as  being  wood  of  tlic  true  Cross, — its  incombu 
being  relied  u]Hm  iis  the  proof  of  its  genuineness.  The  so-called 
Klonte  Casino,  though  originally  treasured  by  the  brelhreti  vr 
greatest  care,  has  long  been  lost ;  as  also  the  miniculous  casket,  de 
wiih  gold,  silver,  and  gems,  wrought  in  English  work ',  in  which 
contained. 

In  modern  times,  except  as  a  mere  object  of  curiosity,  cloth  of  I 
is  rarely  made.  A  table-cloth  made  from  amianthus  of  C'oreica 
the  possession  of  the  ex-Empress  Maria  Louisa,  when  residing  at  P, 

GoW.— The  use  of  this  metal  in  weaving  may  be  traced  to  the 
times,  but  would  appear  to  be  charactc-ristic  of  Oriental  niannei 
particularly.  From  Scripture  vre  learn  (Hxod.  xxviii.  and  xxxix.' 
was  em])loyed  witb  woollen  and  linen  thread  of  the  finest  colours  t< 
the  ephod,  girdle,  and  breast-plate  of  Aaron.  Dr.  Yaies  is  of  opinion 
these  passages  neither  the  art  of  wire-drawing  nor  of  making  goU 
is  alluded  to;  but  that  the  gold  probably  was  cut  into  long  sli| 
and  narrow,  and  inserted  into  the  clolh  with  the  woollen  and  linen  i 
The  omaaientcd  silks  of  the  Chinese  are  thus  manufactured  to  the 
day. 

Among  the  Asiatics,  none  were  more  remarkable  than  the  Pers 
the  display  of  textures  of  gold;  and,  indeed,  every  other  luxury  ii 
The  people  of  India  and  Aialiia  are  also  mentioned  by  ancient  wr 
cmployirig  the  same  kind  of  ornament.     Qaintua  Curtius  deecri 

'  Tiic  datf  Is  nljout  lOSi.K  The  Anjilo-Siwons  appear  to  have  been  Dotcd 
skill  ill  fine  jcwcUerv.  'llio  filign-e-work  of  Allred's  jewel,  prnerved  in  the  Ai 
BIu«'nni.  iH  moat  eliibomtely  nroiight. 
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outer  garment  worn  by  King  Darius  as  being  mottled  all  over  with 
"  golden  hawks ;"  which,  not  improbably,  Dr.  Yates  remarks,  were  ima- 
ginary or  symbolical  figures,  like  griffins;  indeed,  Pbilostratus  makes 
especial  mention  of  "  portentous  forms  of  animals"  as  being  used  in  their 
textures  bv  the  barbarians. 

In  the  days  of  the  elder  Pliny,  cloth  of  gold  appears  to  have  been 
brought  into  extensive  use  among  the  more  wealthy  Greeks  and  Romans ; 
and  he  relates  that  on  one  occasion  he  saw  Agrippina,  wife  of  Claudius, 
clad  in  a  robe  that  was  made  entirely  of  woven  gold,  without  any  other 
material.  Gold,  he  also  says,  may  be  spun  or  woven  like  wool,  without 
any  wool  being  mixed  with  it ;  while  in  the  much-famed  Attalic  stufis,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  gold,  he  tells  us,  was  woven  with  some  other  substance. . 
The  invention  of  these  last  he  attributes  to  Attains,  king  of  Fergamus; 
an  assertion  in  which  he  is  no  doubt  mistaken,  though  that  king,  in  all 
probability,  did  much  to  improve  the  art.  Caligula  and  Elagabalils  were 
noted  for  their  luxuriousness  in  the  use  of  cloth  of  gold ;  and  white  sheets 
interwoven  with  gold  were  used  at  the  funeral  obsequies  of  Nero. 

There  are  comp^atively  few  writers,  perhaps,  of  the  brazen  ag^  of  Latin 
literature,  who  do  not  incidentally  make  mention  of  these  tissues;  and 
among  the  last  of  them,  Sidonius  Apollonaris,  who  speaks  of  the  gold  in 
the  dress  of  Prince  Sig^smer ;  and  Claudian,  who,  in  one  of  his  Epigrams, 
seems  to  imply  that  Serena,  mother-in-law  of  Honorius,  wove  garments  o( 
this  description  for  that  Emperor:  in  another  work  he  also  mentions  a 
trdbea  that  was  wrought  partly  in  gold,  for  the  use  of  the  Consul  Stilicho. 
The  following  passage,  as  singularly  confirmatory  of  the  descriptions  given 
by  Claudian  and  Sidonius,  is  curious,  and  deserves  transcription :— - 

''Maria,  the  daughter  of  the  above-named  Stilicbo,  wm  bestowed  upon  Um  bj 
Honorius,  bnt  died  shortly  after,  aboat  ▲.D.  400.  In  Fehmary,  1544^  the  marble  ooffln 
containinf!^  her  remains  was  discovered  at  Borne.  In  it  were  preserved  a  garment  and 
a  pall,  which  on  being  burnt  yielded  thirty-six  pounds  of  g^ld.  There  were  alio  found 
a  great  number  of  glass  vessels,  jewels,  and  ornaments  of  all  kinds,  which  Stilicbo  bad 
given  as  a  dowry  to  his  daughter.  We  may  conclude  that  the  garments  discovered  in 
the  tomb  of  Maria  were  woven  by  the  hands  of  her  mother,  Serena,  nnoe  the  epigram 
of  Cliudian  proves  that  she  wove  robes  of  a  similar  description  for  HoiKniii%  and  pro- 
bably on  the  same  occasion.  Anastasios  BibUotbecarins  sayi^  that  when  Pope  PMKhal 
was  intent  on  finding  the  body  of  Saint  Cncilia,  having  performed  mass,  with  a  view  to 
obtain  the  favour  of  a  revelation  on  the  subject^  he  was  directed,  kJ>.  821,  to  a 
on  the  Appian  Way  near  Bome,  and  there  fonnd  the  body,  enveloped  in  oloth  of 
Although  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  body  found  by  Finehal  was  the 
of  the  saint  pretended,  yet  it  may  have  been  the  body  of  a  Boman  lakdj  who  had  lii 
some  centuries  before,  and  probaMy  aboot  the  time  of  Hoooriiis  and  luna/* 

The  only  mention,  apparently,  that  has  been  made  by  ancient  writers  of 
silver  tissues,  is  that  found  in  Josephus,  {Ant.  Jud.  b.  zix.  c.  viii.) ;  where 
he  describes  the  royal  apparel  >  in  which  Herod  Agrippa  was  arrayed,  when 
he  received  the  ambassadors  of  T^rre  and  Sidon,  "  as  being  whoUy  made 
of  silver,  and  wonderful  in  its  texture."  He  adds  alsb,  that  the  king  ap- 
peared in  this  dress  in  the  theatre  at  break  of  day,  and  that  the  silver, 
illuminated  by  the  first  rays  of  the  sun,  glittered  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
terrify  the  beholders,  so  that  his  flatterers  began  to  call  aloud,  saluting 
him  as  a  god. 

Here  we  take  our  leave  of  the  volume,  trusting  that  the  learned  author 
will  ere  long  afford  us  another  opportunity  of  c^ling  curious  information 

from  his  useful  and  interesting  researches. 

II  ,  -         —  1 — ■ — ^-^— ^-^^— ~— ^^^— ^^ 

f  Described  also  in  Acts  zIL  21. 
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Srcn  of  our  readers  as  are  acquainted  with  the  vei^-  remarkal 

clever  novels  published  under  the  ticlitious  name  of  "  Ciirrer    Bel 

need  no  reconiniendation  to  read  the  life  of  their  authoress,  which  a 

key  to  the  characters  so  evidently  sketched  from  the  life.      Such  as 

alieady  acquainted  with  them  will  lose  no  time  in  becoming  so,  win 

|l  find  they  can  add  the  interest  of  truth  to  that  of  fiction.      Charlotte 

'J    \  was  indeed  a  remarkable  woman,  and  the  history  of  her  life  is  scarct 

I  interesting:  than  the  fictions  of  her  pen,  althoujLjh  the  interest  in  bol 

partakes  of  a  melancholy  character.  Tiie  struggles  of  innate  genius 
all  the  evils  of  poverty,  privation,  neglect,  and  solitude,  are  painful 
ness,  and  the  few  gleams  of  sunshine  and  happiness  seem  sparsely  sc 
through  the  gloomy  pages  of  her  history.  Perhaps  the  very  fact 
having  enjoyed  so  few  of  the  j)leasurcs  of  life,  and  having  had  orig; 
very  limited  sphere  of  observation,  has  made  her  pictures  more  vivid  n 
like.  The  few  characters  which  she  did  know  siie  knew  thorough! 
thing  escaped  her  keen  observation  from  her  earliest  childhood,  a 
portraits  aie  consequently  perfect  photographs,  fixed  upon  the  paper 
instant,  by  her  wonderful  pen,  but  witiiout  any  of  the  touches  or  so 
'  of  the  artist.     Who  that  has  read  them  can  ever  forget  the  scenes 

L  school-girl  days,  in  "  Jane  Eyre  ;"   the  long-protracted  suilerings  < 

T  starvation  in  a  cheap  school,  conducted  on  principles  of  chaiity,  by 

j  she  actually  lost  one  sister,  and  by  which  the  seeds  of  consinnption 

■  to  have  been  laid  in  herself  and  two  other  sisters  ?  At  least,  if  it  be  nol 

trace  them  to  this  common  source,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  ll 
gress  of  disease  was  accelerated  by  such  means.     It  may  be  said, 
that  this  school  was  only  intended  for  rough,  strong,  and  hearty  Yo 
girls,  who  would  otherwise  have  had  no  education  at  all,  and  that  tl 
,  Brontes  were  always  delicate  ; — their  mother  was  consumptive,  ai 

J  young,  a  fair  Cornish  flower  transplanted  into  the  wolds  of  Yurksl 

which  she  never  was  suited,  and  in  which  she  scarcely  lived  lung 
to  become  acclimatised.  Their  father  was  an  Irishman,  clever,  w 
eccentric,  with  many  good  qualities,  but  not  calculated  to  have  the 
of  a  family  of  tender,  sensitive  girls.  The  children  were  delicate,  lii 
things,  and  with  the  treatment  thev  received,  the  wonder  seems  n 
be  that  they  were  reared  at  all,  than  that  they  should  all  have  been  c 
i  and  none  of  them  lived  beyond  middle  age.    Their  mother  dyiiii''  wh 

were  still  quite  young,  they  were  thrown  upon  the  society  of  their 
minded  and  vigorous,  but  eccentric  father  ;  their  minds  forced,  as  i 
in  a  hot-bed,  and  their  bodies  also  as  tender  as  hot-house  ])Iants. 
true,  that /'[about  a  year  after  Mrs.  Bronte's  death,  one  of  her  elder 
came  from  Penzance  to  superintend  her  brother-in-law's  househc 
look  after  his  children ;"  but,  the  biographer  says, — 

"  I  do  not  kiu)w  wlicthor  Miss  HninwoU  taujrht  Iut  nit'ces  sniytliinp  bosidt.'A 
and  tho  housoholtl  arts  in  which  Clmrlotti'  atU'rwunU  was  such  hh  adept 
regular  les<4()nH  wito  s;ii(l  to  their  fiitlier;  anil  they  were  always  hi  the  liabit  of 
up  ail  iinuu'iise  anioniit  of  niiM'ellaiieous  int'oniiation  for  thenisolvos.  But  a  yi 
helon-  this  tiiiu'.  a  schcKil  ha<l  hiM-n  la'pnii  in  the  nortli  of  England  for  the  dauu 
eler^vuieii.     Tin*  ])lace  was  Cowan's  Hridge,  a  small  haniU-t  on  the  coach-road 

"  "The  Life  nl'  Charlutte  IJronte,  Author  of  Mane  KynV  i>hirlcy,'  •  Villi: 
IJy  K.  V.  (jaskdl.     2  vols.,  crown  bvo.     (Smith,  KIdcr,  &'Co.) 
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Leeds  and  Kendal,  and  thus  easy  of  tjxem  firom  Haworth»  as  the  coach  ran  duly,  and 
cue  of  its  stages  was  at  Keighley." — (vol.  i.  pp.  62,  63.) 

"  A  wealthy  clergyman,  living  near  IQrhy  Lonsdale,  the  Beverend  WiUiam  Cania 
Wilson,  was  the  prime  mover  in  tibe  establishment  of  this  school.  He  was  an  energetic 
man,  sparing  no  labour  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  ends,  and  willing  to  sacnfioe 
everything  but  power.  He  saw  that  it  was  an  extremely  difficult  task  for  dergymen 
with  limited  incomes  to  provide  for  the  education  of  their  children;  and  he  devised 
a  scheme,  by  which  a  certain  sum  was  rfdsed  annually  in  subscription,  to  ccmiplete  the 
amount  required  to  furnish  a  solid  and  sufficient  English  education,  for  which  the 
parents*  payment  of  14/.  a-year  would  not  have  been  sufficient.  Indeed,  that  made  by 
the  parents  was  considered  to  be  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  expenses  of  lodg^g 
and  boarding,  and  the  education  provided  for  by  the  subscriptions.  Twelve  trustees 
were  appointed ;  Mr.  Wilson  being  not  only  a  trustee,  but  the  treasurer  and  secretary ; 
in  fact,  taking  most  of  the  business  arrangements  upon  himself;  a  responsibility  which 
appropriately  fell  to  him,  as  he  lived  nearer  the  school  than  any  one  else  who  was 
interested  in  it.  So  his  character  for  prodence  and  judgment  was  to  a  certain  degree 
implicated  in  the  success  or  failure  of  Cowan's  BricQ^  School ;  and  the  working  cf  it 
was  for  many  years  the  great  object  and  interest  (»  his  life.  But  he  was  apparently 
unacquainted  with  the  prime  element  in  good  administration — seeking  oat  thorooghlj 
competent  persons  to  fiU  each  department,  and  then  making  them  responsible  for,  and 
judging  them  by,  the  result,  without  perpetual  and  iiyudiooiis  interference  with  the 
details.  So  great  was  the  amount  of  good  which  Mr.  Wilson  did,  by  his  constant»  un- 
wearied superintendence,  that  I  cannot  help  feeling  sorry  that^  in  his  old  age  and 
declining  health,  the  errors  which  he  certainly  committed  should  have  been  brought 
up  against  him  in  a  form  which  received  such  wonderful  fbroe  from  the  toudi  of  luss 
Bronte's  great  genius.  As  I  write,  I  have  before  me  his  last  words  on  giving  up  the 
secretaryship  in  1850:  he  speaks  of  the  'withdrawal,  from  declining  health,  (XP  an  eye 
which,  at  all  events,  has  loved  to  watch  over  the  schools  with  an  honest  and  anxioiiB 
interest ;'  and  again  he  adds, '  that  he  rengns,  thtfrefore,  with  a  desire  to  be  thaokftil 
for  all  that  God  has  been  pleased  to  accomplish  through  his  instrumentality,  (the 
iniirmitics  and  unworthinesses  of  which  he  deeply  fe&  and  deplores).'  "--{yoL  L 
pp.  65,  66.) 

The  income  of  Mr.  Bronte's  living  of  Haworth  being  little  more  than  £200 
a-year,  he  was  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  held  out  by  Mr.  Carus 
Wilson's  well-intended  but  ill-conducted  scheme ;  and  to  the  neglect  of  the 
officials  appointed  by  Mr.  Wilson  was  probably  owing  the  early  death  of 
the  elder  sister  Maria,  which  made  so  strong  an  impression  on  the  mind  of 
Charlotte  Bronte.  We  need  not  recapitulate  the  details  of  shameful  neg- 
lect and  tyranny  so  forcibly  depicted  in  the  early  part  of  "  Jane  Eyre ;"  but 
we  agree  with  Mrs.  Gaskell  that — 

"  It  appears  strange  that  Mr.  Wilson  should  not  have  been  infbrmed  hv  the  teacihen 
of  the  way  in  which  the  food  was  served  up ;  but  we  must  remember  that  the  oook  had 
been  known  for  some  time  to  the  WUscoi  family,  while  the  teachers  were  brooght 
together  for  an  entirely  different  work — that  of  education.  They  were  ezpresaly  c^ven 
to  understand  that  such  was  their  department;  the  buying  in  and  management  w  the 
provisions  rested  with  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  cook.  The  teachers  woiUd,  of  oonrsi^  be 
unwilling  to  lay  any  complaints  on  the  subject  before  him;  and  when  he  heard  of 
them,  his  reply  was  to  the  effect  that  the  diildren  were  to  be  tndned  op  to  regard 
higher  things  than  dainty  pampering  of  the  appetite*  and  (apparently  nnooiMoioas  of 
the  fact,  that  daily  loathing  and  rejection  of  food  is  sore  to  undermine  the  health)  he 
lectured  them  on  the  sin  of  caring  over-much  for  carnal  things. 

*'  There  was  another  trial  of  hndth  common  to  all  the  gu^  The  path  ftom  Cowing 
Bnd^  to  Tunstall  Church,  where  Mr.  Wilson  preached,  uod  where  they  all  attended 
on  the  Sunday,  is  more  than  two  miles  in  length,  and  goes  sweeping  akmg  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  unsheltered  country,  in  a  way  to  make  it  a  firesh  taii  «Khilarating  walk  in 
summer,  but  a  bitter  cold  one  in  winter,  especially  to  children  whose  thin  blood  flowed 
languidly,  in  consequence  of  their  half-starved  condition.  The  church  was  not  warmed* 
there  being  no  means  for  this  purpose.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  Adds,  and  the  damp 
mists  must  have  gathered  round  the  walk,  and  crept  in  at  the  windows.  The  ifiA 
took  their  cold  diuner  with  them,  and  ate  it  between  the  servioesy  in  a  chamber  Ofir 
the  entrance,  opening  out  of  the  ftrmer  gaUeriM.  Hie  amyigenients  for  this  day  wwft 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCII.  4  V 
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ponnlisirly  tryiiicr  to  iMionte  children,  particularly  to  those  who  were  ■piril 
lonjrin;?  Vor  iiomo,  as  p()*>r  Marin  Hroiito  must  huvo  lx»cn.  For  her  ill-healtl 
creusin^;  the  oUl  coujrlj,  the  roinains  of  the  hooping -ooujrh,  liiijifered  about  h 
was  lar  sup<  rior  in  niiml  to  any  of  her  play-fellowK  mid  comjmn.oiiB,  and  wi 
anioij^rst  tlu?ni  from  that  vory  cjuiso  ;  and  yot  she  had  faultR  so  annoying  thai 
in  constant  dis^ac<;  with  her  teachers,  and  an  ohjwt  of  niercilese  diRlike  t 
them,  who  is  depicted  as  Miss  Seatcherd  in  '  Jano  Kyre,*  and  whose  real  nai 
he  meieiful  endUijli  not  to  discli  s«».  1  need  hanlly  wiy  that  Helen  liurns  itt 
u  tmnseript  of  Maria  IJronte  as  Charlotte's  wonderful  jiowor  of  reproducinf?  ( 
foul<l  ijive.  Jler  heart,  to  the  lati'st  day  on  wh'ch  we  met,  still  b»-at  with  in 
indignation  at  tljc  worrying  and  the  cruelty  to  which  her  gentle,  patient,  dyi 
had  1>ii'U  sutijected  hv  tliis  woman.  Xot  a  word  of  that  psirt  of  '  Jane  Kvr 
a  literal  ri]u*tiii«in  of  sceni-s  hetwwn  the  pupil  and  the  teacher.  Tliose  who  \ 
puiiils  at  tile  t>ame  time  knew  who  must  have  written  the  lxK)k,  from  the  f< 
which  Helen  Ihwns'  sutVerings  arc  di^HcrilKHl.  They  had,  hcfore  that,  recojn 
d'  script  ion  of  the  sweet  dignity  and  Iwuevolence  of  >rs?»  Tem]»le  an  only  a  ju* 
to  the  nurit-*  of  one  whom  all  that  knew  her  appear  t<)  hold  in  honour;  but  u 
Sealelunl  was  held  up  to  wp|  rohrinm,  they  also  rwc^iised  in  the  writer  of  'Ja 
an  une<>iisri')U-.ly  avenging  sister  of  tlie  sulferer. 

•'  0\w  of  the<e  fcllow-pn])ils  of  Charlotte  and  Maria  Bronte's,  amon^  other  at^ 
even  wi)rM»,  i^ives  me  the  following:— The  donnitory  in  which  Maria  ftlept  w 
r<M»m,  hoUliiig  a  mw  of  narrow  litiU*  Ih'iIs  on  each  side,  tK<Mipied  by  the  pupiN 
tlie  end  of  this  dormitory  there  was  a  f^mall  hed-chamlwr  o)x*mnf^  out  of  i 
priali'd  to  the  use  of  Miss  Scatchml.  Maria's  lied  stixHl  mMirest  to  the  doo 
room.  One  morninir,  after  sh<»  had  l)e<r(.ni»^  w)  seriously  unwell  as  to  have  had 
api»l'ed  to  her  side  (the  sore  fmm  which  was  not  ]K'rfectly  healed),  when  the  g» 
hi'il  w:is  liiavd,  ])oi>r  Maria  moaned  out  that  she  was  so  ill,  so  very  ill,  she  wi 
miirht  >t  .])  ill  hc4l;  and  some  of  the  girls  urged  her  U)  do  so,  and  said  thi 
e\})iain  it  all  to  Miss  Ti-m]de,  the  s(iiM>rinten<lent.  Ihit  MiM  Scntchenl  was 
hand,  and  her  anger  woidd  have  to  Ik'  faced  Ivfore  Miss  Temple's  kintl  tlmu^f 
couUl  interfere ;  so  the  siek  cliihl  iH'gsni  to  dress,  shivering  with  cold,  as, 
leavii  ir  hi-r  hid,  slu*  slowl}'  j)ut  <ni  her  hlack  worstid  stiH'kings  over  her  Ihi 
leg^,  (my  inl'irmant  spoke  as  if  ^he  saw  it  yet,  and  h(T  whole  faiHt  tliishiHl  out 
ini.iuuation).  .Iu>:  then  Miss  Scatcherd  issued  from  her  r<K)ni,  and,  without  as 
a  w>  rd  of  exjilmation  from  the  siek  and  fnghteneil  gTrl,  she  t(X)k  her  by  the 
the  >ide  to  ^\hiih  tlie  1 1  ster  had  heen  applied,  and  hy  one  vigorous  movenienl 
hi  r  oul  into  tlie  nii(Ulle  of  the  ilonr,  ahn>ing  her  all  tho  time  for  dirty  an< 
haiiits.  'J'hi-re  >he  h tt  her.  .My  infnrmant  says,  Maria  hanlly  s]K»ke,  excop 
M):iie  of  the  more  indig-  ant  girls  to  ho  calm;  hut  in  slow,  trembling  inoveniei 
many  a  jiaiise,  she  went  down-stairs  at  last, — and  was  punisluMl  for  Win^  hit«». 

"Anvone  mav  f.mcv  how  such  an  event  as  this  would  ninklc  in  (."harlot tt 
I  only  wonder  that  she  did  not  remonstrate  against  her  father's  deoiniun  to 
anil  Kmily  hack  to  Cowan's  Ihidge  alter  Maria's  and  KIizal>i'th*s  deaths;  but  fr 
children  are  unconscious  of  the  elfect  which  s<»nie  of  their  simple  revelations  wc 
in  alti  rini;  the  o])inions  entertained  hy  their  friends  of  the  ]H'rsoiu  ])laced  aroui 
Jl'>i4le>,  CharloUe's  e.'. mot,  vigorous  mind  s;iw,  at  an  unusually  early  agt»,  the 
im]>nr  anee  of  education,  a"*  furni*>hing  her  with  tools  which  hhe  hail  tho  8tn*l 
the  will  to  wii>ld,  and  she  would  he  aware  that  the  Cowan's  Uridj^  educatioi 
ujany  ])oints,  the  l>e>t  that  Iut  fathur  could  jjrovide  for  her." — (voL  i.  pp.  71 — 

We  have  indiili^ed  in  an  unusually  long  extract,  but  the  subject  ii 
iminoMse  importance  to  all  who  have  ehildreti  to  be  educated  ;  and 
we  trust,  the  re  are  not  many  cases  of  such  di<i;raccful  neglect,  no 
such  ])ump()us,  self-important,  and  wilfully  bHnd  inspectors,  yet  thi:^ 
ati  «'.\ai:u:«'iated  picture  of  what  loo  often  occurs  in  a  minor  degret 
schools,  more  c>«pecially  cheap  schools.  The  exjwsure  of  these  !io 
*'  Jane  Kyre"  has,  we  l)<diev«»,  had  a  inarvcnously  beneficial  cffcc 
gills*  schools  ;  just  as  Dickens*  exposure  of  I )o-t he-boys' Hall  had  a 
influence  upon  boys*  schools,  Oncre  turn  on  the  policeman's  lante 
let  tiie  lii:ht  siiiue  stvonirly  uu  such  scenes  as  these,  and  they  cann 
tinue  in  a  (-hristiau  land. 

*'  The  litllu  gills  were  sent  home  ia  the  autumn  of  1825,  when  CI 
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was  little  more  than  nine  years  old ;"  so  that  for  all  the  truthful  scenes  of 
this  memorable  school,  so  vividly  described  in  "  Jane  Eyre,"  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  accurate  memory  of  a  precocious  child  under  nine  years  of 
age.     After  their  removal  from  school,— 

"Miss  Branwell  instructed  the  children  at  regular  hours  in  all  she  could  teach, 
making  her  bed-chamber  into  their  schoolroom.  Their  father  was  in  the  habit  of 
relating  to  them  any  public  news  in  which  he  felt  an  interest ;  and  fh>m  the  opinions 
of  his  strong  and  independent  mind  they  would  gather  much  food  for  thought ;  but 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  gave  them  any  direct  instruction.  Charlotte's  doep, 
thoughtful  spirit  appears  to  have  felt  almost  painfully  the  tender  responsibility  whidi 
rested  upon  her  with  reference  to  her  Remaining  sisters.  She  was  only  eighteen 
months  older  than  Emily;  but  Emily  and  Anne  wore  simply  cnmpamons  and  play- 
mates, while  Charlotte  was  motherly  Mend  and  guardian  to  both;  and  this  loving 
assumption  of  duties  beyond  her  years  made  her  feel  considerably  older  than  she 
really  was. 

"  Patrick  Branwell,  their  only  brother,  was  a  boy  of  remarkable  promise^  and,  in 
some  ways,  of  extraordinary  precocity  of  talent.  Mr.  Bronte's  friends  advised  him  to 
send  his  sou  to  school;  but,  remembering  both  the  strength  of  will  of  his  own  vouth 
and  his  mode  of  employing  it,  he  beUeved  that  Patrick  was  better  at  home,  and  that 
he  himself  could  teach  him  well,  as  he  had  taught  others  before.  So  Patrick — or,  as 
his  family  called  him,  Branwell — ^remained  at  Haworth,  working  hard  for  some  hours 
a-day  with  his  father ;  but  when  the  time  of  the  latter  was  taken  up  with  his  parochial 
duties,  the  boy  was  thrown  into  chance  companionship  with  the  lads  of  the  viUuge, — 
for  youth  will  to  youth,  and  boys  will  to  boys. 

"  Still,  he  was  associated  in  many  of  his  sisters'  plays  and  amusements.  These  were 
mostly  of  a  sedentary  and  intellectual  nature.  I  have  had  a  curious  packet  confided  to 
me,  containing  an  immense  amount  of  manuscript  in  an  inconceivably  small  space; 
tales,  dramas,  poems,  romances,  written  principally  by  Charlotte,  in  a  hand  which  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  decipher  without  the  ud  of  a  magnifying  glass." — (vd.  L 
pp.  82—84.) 

This  promising  boy  unfortunately  turned  out  badly :  home  education 
seems  better  suited  for  girls  than  for  boys.  As  he  grew  up  to  man's  estate, 
being  under  little  restraint,  he  learned  to  frequent  the  public-house  of  the 
village,  and  was  regularly  sent  for  to  amuse  any  travellers  who  arrived. 
Afterwards  he  was  sent  out  as  tutor  in  a  family,  the  mother  of  which  fell 
in  love  with  the  youth,  and  whether  previously  a  profligate  woman  or  not, 
became  so,  and  completed  his  ruin.  He  returned  to  hb  father's  parsonage, 
utterly  ruined  in  mind  and  body,  to  die,  after  many  months  of  suffering, 
during  which  he  was  tenderly  nursed  and  watched  by  his  sister  Charlotte, 
not  without  strong  feelings  of  disgust  at  his  degradation,  but  also  not  with- 
out some  contamination,  which  betrayed  itself  in  several  scenes  of  her 
novels,  distinguished  by  a  degree  of  coarseness,  both  of  language  and  ideas, 
which  appeared  almost  unaccountable  in  one  generally  so  pure-minded. 
This  coarseness,  so  justly  complained  of  in  one  of  her  sex,  and  which  at 
first  made  some  critics  doubt  of  the  sex  of  the  author,  is  thus  accounted  for 
in  a  natural  manner,  not  altogether  discreditable  to  her. 

Our  limits  warn  us  that  we  must  hasten  on.  The  readers  of  *'  Yillette" 
will  scarcely  need  to  be  told  that  the  scene  is  laid  at  Brussels,  where 
Charlotte  was  sent  to  school  at  a  more  advanced  age.  To  any  one  who 
knows  the  place,  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  accurate  description  of  it ; 
and  Madame  H^ger's  Pensionnat  is  immortalised  by  the  same  vigorous  pen 
which  had  previously  delineated  so  strongly  that  at  Cowan's  Bridge.  The 
wonderfully  drawn  character  of  the  Professor  appears  to  have  been  sketched 
chiefly  from  M.  H6ger,  with  some  touches  added,  and  some  scenes  intro- 
duced from  Mr.  Thackeray,  with  whom  Miss  Bronte  had  become  acquainted 
before  the  publication  oi  this  worii; — the  notoriety  and  great  aucoeas  of 
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'*  Jane  Eyre"  having  almost  compelled  her  to  lay  aside,  in  some  < 
her  incognito,  and  to  allow  her  publishers  to  introduce  her  into  1 
society.  Her  naturally  shy  and  retiring  character  never  left  her,  a 
was  at  first  much  mortified  at  her  sex  being  discovered.  I^ike  her  \ 
*'  Captain''  Shirley,  she  delighted  to  consider  her  strong  mind  as  be! 
rather  to  the  other  sex,  and  was  disappointed  to  find  that  the  criti 
covered  her  secret.  Her  extreme  anxiety  to  see  all  the  criticisms 
works  betravs  the  vanity  of  the  authoress,  and  the  importance  she  a 
to  them  shews  her  ignorance  of  the  world ;  but  the  high  reputation  t 
acquired  led  her  into  more  society,  and  of  a  better  description,  than  s 
previously  been  accustomed  to. 

Many  of  ^Miss  Brontii's  letters  are  perfect  models  of  that  style  of  < 
sition,— easy,  natural,  graceful,  full  of  deep  thought  and  shrewd  ob&ei 
Their  merit  does  not  strike  one  at  first  siglit,  from  the  perfectly 
manner  in  which  tliey  arc  written ;  but  the  more  we  read  them  an< 
over  them,  the  more  we  see  there  is  in  them : — 


ft 


I  feel  ns  it*  it  was  almost  n  farce  to  sit  down  and  ^Titc  to  you  now,  with  nn 
say  worth  listeiiinjr  to ;  and,  iiuletKl,  if  it  were  not  for  two  reasons,  I  should  pii 
business  at  least  a  lortnij^bt  hence.  The  fii*st  reason  is,  I  want  another  letter  fi 
for  your  letters  are  intenstin^,  they  have  something  in  them,— some  results  ui 
enee  and  ohsen'ation ;  one  receives  them  with  pleasure,  and  reads  theiii  witl 
and  these  letters  1  cannot  exjuiet  to  ^et,  iniless  I  reply  to  them.  I  wish  tlie  con 
enee  could  Ih'  managed  so  as  to  he  all  on  one  side.  The  second  reason  ia  derive* 
remark  in  your  l:ist,  that  you  felt  lonely,  something?  us  I  was  iit  KrusseK  Hnil  I 
seciueutly  vou  had  a  i)ei'uliar  dt-sire  to  hear  from  old  aciiuaintnncc.  1  e:iii  inu 
and  synipalhizi'  with  this.  J  remember  the  shortest  note  was  a  treat  to  me, 
was  at  the  above-named  jdaee;  therefore  1  write.  I  have  nlso  a  thinl  reason  , 
haunting  terror  lest  you  should  imagine  1  for^^et  you, — that  my  repird  cools  « 
SMuce.  It  is  not  in  my  nature  to  for;^i't  your  nature;  thou|^h,  1  dare  say,  I  shui 
fire  and  exjilode  srmiijtinu's  if  we  lived  ti»Lr»*ther  continually ;  and  you,  too,  wi 
anprry,  and  then  we  sboidd  get  reconciled  and  jo^:  on  as  ]»efbre.  Do  you  ever  pi 
ti^^lii'd  with  your  own  tem])er  when  you  are  lou;^'  fix(«d  t»)  one  place,  in  one  aoene, 
to  one  nion-itrmous  species  of  annoyaiu'e  ?  I  do:  I  am  now  in  that  unenviabl 
of  mind  ;  my  humour,  I  think,  is  tcs)  soon  overtlinnm,  too  sore,  t<H)  demonstral 
velH'ment.  I  almost  lonjr  for  some  of  the  unifonn  siTenity  you  dest-rihe  in  Mrs 
dis]}ositirm  ;  or,  at  li':jst.,  I  would  fain  have  her  ])ower  of  self-omtn)!  and  coneo; 
but  I  woulil  not  take  her  artifu*ial  habits  and  ideas  alon^  with  her  comiNMure. 
all,  T  should  jird'cr  lK>in<;  as  I  am.  .  .  .  Vou  do  ri^ht  not  to  \w  unnr>vcti 
maxims  of  conventionality  you  meet  with,  lieu'anl  all  new  ways  in  the  liglit 
experience  for  you  :  if  you  sre  any  lumey,  pithcr  it.  ...  I  don't,  after  all,  ( 
that  wc  ou;rht  to  ilesinsi."  everything  we  see  in  the  world,  merely  )M.>«iuse  it  i»  n 
we  are  accustomed  to.  I  .suspi  ct,  on  the  ontniry,  that  there  are  not  iinfn 
substantial  reasons  underneath  for  customs  that  ap])ear  to  us  altsunl;  anil  if 
ever  a^:iin  to  find  myst'lf  amonjrst,  stnuij^iirs,  I  shouhi  1h»  solicitous  to  examine  1 
condemne<l.  rnilisci-iminatin;j^  ironv  and  fault-finding  art*  just  suinphishHess,  nm 
all."— (vol.  ii.  i)p.  U-lCi.) 

"...  I  could  not  helj)  wonderinj?  whether  Conihill  will  over  elinnjre  foi 
Oxford  has  ehan^eil  for  you.  1  have  some  idtiisant  associations  comicctod  will 
— will  Ibi'se  alter  thi-ir  ehani<'ter  si>me  dav  ? 

•*  Perhaps  tlM*v  may — thou^:h  I  have  faith  to  the  contrary,  Inioause,  T  fhinh,  ] 
exa^i^erale  my  partialities ;  1  thiiik  I  take  faults  alouir  with  exci'lleneUit — M 
toiTL'ther  with  bi-auties.  And,  K'sidcs,  in  tiie  matter  of  friendship,  1  liave  oltscn 
disa])pointment  here  aris4's  ehielly,  not  from  likin;;  our  friends  too  well,  or  thii, 
them  too  hij/hly,  but  rather  from  an  over-estimate  oi'  fttrir  likin<r  f(»r  and  opinioi 
and  that  if  wc  ^uard  <MU*sclves  with  sullicient  scrupulousness  of  care  fmm  error 
direction,  and  can  be  content,  ami  I'ven  happy,  to  ^ive  moR'  allVetion  than  we  re 
can  make  just  com]>arison  of  circumstances,  and  be  severely  accurate  in  driiwiu; 
enees  thence,  an  I  never  let  self-love  blind  our  eyes— I  think  we  may  innnaspe 
tiinm^h  life  wi'. li  con-iistenc.  aiul  i-onstaucy,  unembittereil  by  that  misantli .-opj 
sprinp.^  from  revulsions  of  fetling.    All  this  sounds  a  little  metaphysii-al,  bat  it' 
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sense  if  you  consider  it  The  moral  of  it  is,  thst  if  we  would  bnild  on  a  lore  fbimda- 
tion  in  friendship,  we  must  love  our  friends  ibr  ikeir  sakes  rather  than  for  omr  oumg 
we  must  look  at  their  truth  to  ihemaelves,  full  as  much  as  thdr  truth  to  ««.  In  the 
latter  case,  every  wound  to  self-love  would  he  a  cause  of  ccddness;  in  the  former,  onlj 
some  painful  change  in  the  friend's  character  and  disposition — some  fearftd  breadi  in 
his  allegiance  to  his  better  self — could  alienate  the  heart. 

"  How  interesting  your  old  maiden-oousin's  gossip  about  your  parents  must  have  been 
to  you ;  and  how  gratifying  to  find  that  the  remimscenoe  turned  on  none  but  pleasant 
facts  and  characteristics !  Life  must,  indeed,  be  slow  in  that  little  decaying  hamlet 
amongst  the  chalk  hills.  After  all,  depend  upon  it,  it  is  better  to  be  worn  out  with 
work  in  a  thronged  community,  than  to  perish  of  inaction  in  a  stagnant  solitude :  take 
this  truth  into  consideration  whenever  you  get  tired  of  work  and  bustle." — (voL  iL 
p.  223.) 

She  refused  several  offers  of  marriage,  apparently  with  as  little  hesita- 
tion, or  ceremony,  or  care,  as  her  heroine  Shirley  is  described  to  have 
done,  but  eventually  gave  way  to.  the  earnest  and  long-continued  attach- 
ment of  her  father's  curate,  Mr.  Nicholls,  to  whom  she  was  happily  married 
on  the  29th  of  June,  1854,  being  then  thirty-eight  years  of  age.  To  those 
who  remember  her  stringent  caricatures  of  the  Yorkshire  curates  in  '^  Shir- 
ley,'' it  is  rather  amusing  to  find  her  eventually  married  to  one  of  them^ 
and  very  happily  married : — 

'*  Henceforward  the  sacred  doors  of  home  are  closed  upon  her  married  lifb.  We,  her 
loving  friends,  standing  outside,  caught  occasional  glimpses  of  brightness,  and  pleasant 
peaceful  murmurs  of  sound,  telling  of  the  gladness  within ;  and  we  looked  at  each 
othiT,  and  gently  said, '  After  a  hard  and  long  struggle — after  many  cares  and  bitter 
sorrows — she  is  tasting  happiness  now !'  We  thought  of  the  slight  astringenciea  of  her 
character,  and  how  they  would  turn  to  full  ripe  sweetness  in  that  calm  sunshine  of 
domestic  peace.  We  remembered  her  trials,  and  were  glad  in  the  idea  that  God  had 
seen  fit  to  wipe  away  the  tears  fh>m  her  eyes.  Those  who  saw  her,  saw  an  outward 
change  in  her  look,  telling  of  inward  tilings.  And  we  thought,  and  we  hoped,  and  we 
prophesied,  in  our  great  love  and  reverence. 

'*  But  God's  ways  are  not  as  our  ways ! 

"  Hear  some  of  the  low  murmurs  of  hapinness  we,  who  listened,  heard : — 

" '  I  really  seem  to  have  had  scarcely  a  spare  moment  since  that  dim  qmet  June 

morning,  when  you,  E ,  and  myself  all  walked  down  to  Haworth  Church.  Not  that 

I  have  been  wearied  or  oppressed ;  but  the  fbet  is,  my  time  is  not  my  own  now ;  some- 
body else  wants  a  good  portion  of  it,  and  says,  "we  must  do  so  and  so.*'  We  do  wo  and 
so  accordingly ;  and  it  generally  seems  the  right  thing. .  • .  We  have  had  man^  oallen 
from  a  distance,  and  latterly  some  little  occupation  in  the  way  of  preparing  for  a  small 
village  entertainment.  Both  Mr.  Nicholls  and  myself  wished  mudi  to  make  tome 
response  for.the  hearty  welcome  and  general  good-wul  shewn  by  the  pariahSoDen  on  his 
return ;  accordingly,  the  Sunday  and  day  scholars  and  teaeliers,  mb  ohnrch-ringer% 
singers,  &c.,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred,  were  asked  to  tea  and  mpper  in  the  scbofd- 
room.  lliey  seemed  to  ei\joy  it  much,  and  it  was  veiy  pleasant  to  see  their  happiness;. 
One  of  the  villagers,  in  proposing  my  husband's  health,  described  him  as  a  ''oanMuimd 
Christian  and  a  kind  gentleman**  I  own  the  words  touched  me  deeply,  and  I  thought 
(as  1  know  you  would  have  thought,  had  yon  been  present)  that  to  merit  and  win  such 
a  character  was  better  than  to  earn  dther  wealth,  or  fiime,  or  power.  I  am  disposed  to 
echo  that  high  but  simple  eulogium. . . .  My  dear  fkther  was  not  well  when  we  retomed 
from  Ireland.  I  am,  however,  most  thanl^Fhl  to  si^  that  he  is  better  now.  May  Qod 
preserve  him  to  us  yet  for  some  years !  The  wish  mr  his  continued  life,  together  witil^ 
a  certain  solicitude  for  his  happiness  and  health,  seems,  I  scarcely  know  why,  even 
stronger  in  me  now  than  before  I  was  married.  Papa  has  taken  no  duty  smoe  we 
returned ;  and  each  time  I  see  Mr.  Nicholls  put  on  gown  or  surplice,  I  fbd  oomibrted 
to  think  that  this  marriage  has  secured  papa  gcwd  aid  in  his  <dd  age.**-— (voL  li. 
pp.  316—318.) 

But  her  happiness  in  this  world  was  destined  to  be  of  short  duration ; 
nine  short  months  were  all  that  was  vouchsafed  to  her  after  so  many  yean 
of  wearisome  care  and  toilsome  labour :— 
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**  I  do  not  think  phe  ev  »r  wrote  a  line  again.   Long  days  and  longer  nights 
.    £  in  still  the  Mime  relentless  nausea  and  taintness,  and  still  l)omo  on  in  patient  tru' 

1   y  'l  I  the  third  week  in  Maich  there  was  a  change;  a  low  wandering  delirium  cain« 

il      i  1 1  iu  it  she  hegged  constancy  for  food,  and  even  for  stimulants.     She  swallowc 

'I     III  now;  but  it  was  too  late.     Wakenhig  for  an  instant  from  this  stu^Kjr  of  ini 

she  saw  her  husband's  woe-worn  face,  and  cimght  the  sound  of  some  muniiii 
f  prayer  that  God  would  spare  her.     *  Oh  I*  she  whispered  forth,  *  I  am  not 
die,  aili  I  ?    He  will  not  separate  us ;  we  have  been  so  happy.* 

**  Early  on  Saturday  morning,  March  31st,  the  solenni  tolling  of  Hawortli  cl 
spoke  forth  the  fact  of  her  death  to  the  villagers  who  had  known  lier  from  a 
ivhose  liearts  shivered  within  them  as  they  thought  of  the  two  sitting  dca 
'!     \    \  alone  hi  the  old  grey  house." — (vol.  ii.  pp.  323,  324w) 
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LUTTRELL'S    DIARY. 

I  One   of  the  works   that   Mr.  Macaulay  professes   to    have   c 

I  studied,  and  from  which  he  gleaned  many  of  the  incidents  w!iich 

illustrate  his  fascinating  history,  was  a  manuscript  reposing  in  th 
of  All  Souls,  of  wliich  the  very  existence  was  known  to  but  few 
From  what  had  been  said  we  were  induced  to  believe  that,  like  th( 

I  of  Pepys  and  Kvelyn,  the  Diary  of  Narcissus  Luttrell  would,  \vl 

brought  to  liirlit,  clear  up  many  j)assages  of  history  otlierwLse  obst 
I  taking  us  behind  the  scenes,  shew  us  the  actors  divested  of  buck 

'  tinsel,  and  without  those  trappings  which    modern   writers  had 

them  with.     I3ut  this  expectation  has  not  been  realized.     The  si 
I  volumes'*  contain  more  than  four  thousand  pages  of  what  the  editcrr 

be  one,  terms  "  A  brief  relation  of  state   ail'airs,"  but  which  "  bi 

tions,*'  from  the  way  they  are  jumbled  together  in  the  same   page 

us  very  forcibly  of  the  Stt»ke  Pogis  shop-list,  which  contained  ; 

I  assortment  of  Bibles,  bear's  grease,  pickles,  poetry,  podly  books,  i 

lets,  with  this  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  shopkeeper,  that   he   ca 

his  wares  alphabetically,  so  that  you   knew  wliere  to  look   for  s 

while  in  Luttrell  you  look  in  vain,  unless  there  happen  to  be  soi 

name  that  you  remembtT  connected  with  the  entiy  you  are   in  s 

f  and  then  it  may  be  found  by  means  of  the  index. 

.  ^^'ho  and  what  Mr.  Narcissus  Luttrell  was,  we  have  no  means 

j  taining  ;  the  editor  has  no  curiosity  himself,  and  considers  that  no 

i  need  have  any,  for  in  the  half-paije  of  jjreface  with  which  we  are  1 

1  he  says, — "  Of  the  writer  himself  little  is  known,  and  the  followin* 

of  him  may  be  considered  sufiicient  for  the  general  reader."  Thes 
consist  of  two  extracts  from  llearne's  Diary,  and  one  from  Scott'i 
of  Dryden  :   they  are  as  follow  : — 

"Anno  1732,  Aug.  13,  Sunday,  Idih.  Aug. — About  the  beg-i 
July  last  the  prints  tell  us  that,  after  a  tedious  indisposition,  died  ? 
Luttrell,  Ksq.,  at  Little  Chelsea ;  a  gentleman  possessed  of  a  plentif 
and  (lesc(!nde(l  from  the  ancient  family  of  the  Luttrells  of  Dunsta 
in  Somersetshire." 

To  this  the  date  of  Jmie  27  is  supplied, but  our  own  pages,  in  th( 
for  1732,  contain  this  entry  among  the  deaths;  **  June  26,  iVarc-M 

•  "A  Href  TIi<torirtd  Kilntiou  of  State  Aflairs  fi-oui  SepteuiUT,  1678,  to  Aj 
Hy  Narcissus  Luttrell.     In  .Six  V(»liimee."     (Oxford,  at  the  I'liiverwiy  VnM. 
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trell,  Esq.,  of  Chelsea,^*    Which  date  is  correct  we  cannot  Tenture  to  saj. 
The  other  extract  from  Heame  is, — 

"  Aug.  14,  Monday,  19  Kal.  Sept. — The  foresaid  Mr.  Luttrell  was  well 
known  fur  his  curious  library,  especially  for  the  number  and  scarcity  of 
English  history  and  antiquities  which  he  cc^ected  in  a  lucky  hour,  at  yery 
reasonable  rates  ;  books  of  that  nature,  though  they  have  always  bore  good 
prices,  being  much  cheaper  than  they  have  been  of  late  years.  But  though 
he  was  so  curious  and  diligent  in  collecting  and  amassing  together,  yet  he 
affected  to  live  so  private  as  hardly  to  be  known  in  person ;  and  yet  for  all 
that  he  must  be  attended  to  his  grave  by  Judges  and  the  first  of  his  pro- 
fession  in  the  Law,  to  whom  (such  was  the  sordidness  of  his  temper)  he 
would  not  have  given  a  meal's  meat  in  his  life.  As  a  recommendation  of 
his  collection  of  books,  we  are  told  it  was  preserved  in  that  place  where 
Mr.  Lock  and  Lord  Shaftesbury  studied,  whose  principles  it  may  be  he  im- 
bibed. No  doubt  but  it  is  a  very  extraordinary  collection.  In  it  are  many 
MSS.,  which,  however,  he  had  not  the  spirit  to  communicate  to  the  world, 
and  'twas  a  mortification  to  him  to  see  the  world  gratified  with  them  with- 
out his  assistance.  An  instance  hereof  is  Leland,  of  who8e%ork8  be  had, 
I  am  told,  a  transcript  of  considerable  age ;  and  when  I  was  publishing 
him,  he  was  pressed  more  than  once  to  communicate  it  (as  I  very  lately 
heard)  but  to  no  purpose.  He  hath  left  a  son,  who  is  likewise  a  bookish 
man." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  described  Luttrell  and  his  tastes  very  correctly, 
when  he  says,  ''  The  industrious  collector  seems  to  have  bought  every 
poetical  tract,  of  whatever  merit,  which  was  hawked  through  the  streets  in 
his  time,  marking  carefully  the  time  and  date  of  the  purchase.  His  collec- 
tion contains  the  earliest  editions  of  many  of  our  most  excellent  poems,  bound 
up,  according  to  the  order  of  time,  with  the  lowest  trash  of  Grub-street.  It 
was  dispersed  on  Mr.  Luttrell's  death." 

The  Diary  now  printed  commences  with  an  entry  respecting  Titus  Oates* 
discovery  of  a  popish  plot,  Sept.  1678,  and  is  continued  pretty  regularly  for 
some  years,  but  becomes  irregular  towards  the  close,  and  abruptly  breaks 
off  with  a  statement  that  the  Swedes  were  in  g^^eat  consternation  at 
the  Muscovites  ''  defeating  5000  of  their  troops,  and  taking  their  last 
town  in  Finland,  which  gives  them  a  free  entrance  into — ."  The  original 
MS.  is  comprised  in  seventeen  octavo  volumes,  which  were  bequeathed  to 
All  Souls  College  by  Dr.  Luttrell  Wynne,  a  former  fellow,  who  was  related 
to  Luttrell ;  and  the  editor  thinks  that  as  the  writer  lived  several  years 
after  the  last  date  accorded  in  the  Diary,  other  and  later  volumes  may  be 
in  existence. 

The  author  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  active  part  in  the  nume- 
rous scenes  which  he  so  carefully  records,  but  like  a  good  honest  gossip 
kept  his  ears  wide  open,  ready  for  the  reception  of  news  or  scandal.  The 
work  is  consequently  only  of  secondary  value  in  point  of  evidence ;  yet  is 
it  important  as  shewing  the  kind  of  news  talked  about  from  day  to  day,  and 
the  growing  effect  of  this  on  the  mind  of  the  people ;  hence  many  actions 
which  more  formal  histories  record  may  be  traced  to  their  sources.  The 
increasing  discontent  of  the  populace  under  the  unconstitutional  proceedings 
of  James  11.  are  here  very  plainly  set  before  us,  and  we  can  see  why  his 
expulsion  was  so  easily  effected,  and  why  so  few  were  ready  to  rise  in  his 
defence.  In  this  respect  the  work  is  valuable,  but  its  value  would  have 
been  considerably  enhanced  by  a  few  illustrative  notes,  and,  as  a  work  of 
reference,  by  the  addition  of  a  good  index.    There  is  an  index,  it  is  true. 
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compiled  meclianie  fashion,  and  carefully  compiled  too,  for  it  < 
the  names  of  all  the  Browns,  Jones,  and  Robinsons  mentioned 
work,  but  scarcely  a  reference  to  places,  dates,  or  occurrences.  \ 
Bailey  Sessions,  for  instance,  are  mentioned  hundreds  of  times,  but  i 
do  they  find  their  way  into  the  index.  Indeed,  with  the  exceptio: 
half-pati:e  of  preface,  the  extracts  we  have  quoted,  and  the  index,  t 
has  been  left  to  edit  itself,  receiving  no  more  care  than  the  priutc 
willinjj  to  bestow. 

The  references  to  the  trials  at  the  Old  Bailey  are  numerous,  and 
the  barbarity  of  the  times,  and  the  cheap  rate  at  which  human  life  >t 
We  will  make  a  few  extracts: — 


"'Hie  13th  (.luly,  1C79,)  Thomas  ^^^litc,  ctZ/Vzjt  Wiitobread,  William  Hnrco 
Fen  wick,  .loliii  Gaven,  alias  Ciiiweii,  ami  Autliouy  TumiT,  priei^tA  and  J«i 
hroufrht  to  tlieir  trvall  at  the  Old  Baily,  l)y  virtue  of  n  commission  of  oyer 
miner,  l)eiiis^  indictetl  of  high  treason,  for  ecinspirinp  the  death  of  Iuh  Muj(>8t!0, 
version  of  the  Government  and  of  the  IVoteslant  religion;  and  upon  full  evidi 
found  guilty.  The  next  day  Uiehard  Langhorne,  esij.,  coumvUour-at-Liw,  was 
for  the  same  crimes,  and  found  guilty  ;  and  then  sentence  past  u^ion  all  six  to  I 
liang'd,  and  quartereil." 

The  sentence  on  the  first  six  we  find  was  duly  carried  into  effec 
burn  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month  ;  but  in  July  we  iind  two  mon 
relating  to  Lansrhorne,  one  on  the  9th,  stating  that  he  assorted  his  in 
to  the  last,  and  tliat  '*  when  he  was  cutt  down  and  stripp'd,  'twas  f 
had  been  disciplined  or  whipt,  (*tis  thought)  the  reason  was  he  i 
covered  tlie  setllenient  of  severall  estates  to  popish  uses ;"  and  a 
entry  on  the  14th,  stating  that  he  was  executed  on  that  day. 

"July  2,  1081,  iK'can  the  aessions  at  the  Old  Baily,  which  lastcil  the  next  da; 
nine  persons  received  sentence*  of  death,  8  men  and  one  woman ;  three  were 
the  hand,  fnur  were  orderinl  to  be  transported,  and  i)  were  to  be  whipp*d;  and 
50  and  (JO  iH'rsons  (formerly  convicted  and  (condemned  for  several  crinu**,  but  p 
were  brought  to  the  hjir,  and  ple:ided  his  Mnjestie's  pardon,  which  was  read  and 
four  romish  i)riests  were  included  in  the  said  pardon." 

In  December  in  the  same  year  we  find  that  the  sessions  **  contii 
four  daies,  when  11  persons  were  burnt  in  the  hand,  five  ordere 
transported,  six  to  be  whip'd,  five  were  fined,  and  18  received  sen 
death.'*  On  the  (>th  of  Tcbruary  following  King  Charles  II.  died, 
find  no  change  for  the  better  under  his  successor,  for  in  May  *'  23 
sentence  of  death,  14  were  ordered  to  be  transported,  8  burnt  in  tl 
and  four  to  stand  in  the  ])iUory.'*  Soon  afterwards  we  ruad,  "  ] 
persons,  fotu'teen  men  and  one  woman,  were  carried  up  to  Tyburn  a 
executed  for  their  crimes."  In  the  later  years  recorded  in  tlie  Dial 
persons  were  capitally  convicted,  and  some  changes  were  made 
punishments  infiictcd ;  for  under  the  date  of  January,  1708,  we  lin< 

"The  sessions  for  citty  of  London  and  county  of  Middlesex  1)ogan  at  tlie  O 
the  15th,  and  held  the  lOth  and  17th.  where  scvend  LTiminalH  were  tr\-ftl : 
one  recfivinl  sentence  of  dea'h  fur  robbing  on  the  highway,  4  burnt  in  ih^ 
ordered  to  be  whii)t,  2  to  (joe  for  sohlieta,  and  1  finetl  and  to  stand  in  the  pill 

Anything  in  the  shape  of  criminal  proceedings  possessed  great  att 
for  Mr.  Luttrell,  and  accordingly  we  find  them  chronicled  with  all  l 
of  a  pennj-a-liner ;  and  indeed,  but  for  the  evidence  we  have  of  the 
in  which  he  collected  the  catch-penny  ballads  of  his  day,  we  nii|3 
been  led  into  the  belief  that  he  employed  himself  as  a  writer  of  nev 
fur  the  coliee-houscs.  He  was,  however,  a  man  of  substance,  and  t 
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elusion  we  come  to  is,  that  shutting  himself  up  inhis  own  house  in  the  then 
retired  rural  village  of  Chelsea,  he  feasted  himself  Upon  the  scandal,  of  which 
there  was  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  extensive  appetite. 

A  specimen  of  this  delectable  study  will  be  found  in  the  law  proceedings 
in  the  case  of  Spencer  Cowper,  brother  of  the  first  Lord  Cowper.  Cowper 
was  a  married  man,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  attract  the  attentions  of  Miss 
Stout,  a  fast  but  handsome  young  Quakeress  of  Hertford  ;  he  repelled  her 
advances,  and  she  drowned  herself;  unfortunately,  he  was  the  last  person  seen 
in  her  company.  Two  London  attorneys  and  a  scrivener  happened  to  be  in 
the  town  that  night,  and  they  were  charged  with  being  accomplices*  the 
rumour  being  that  the  Quakeress  had  been  seduced,  and  made  away  with  to 
prevent  the  consequences.  After  a  lapse  of  some  weeks  the  body  was  die* 
interred,  and  it  was  then  found  that  she  had  died  a  virgin.  Cowper  was 
brought  to  trial  with  the  others,  and  found  not  guilty ^  but  he  had  a  narrow 
escape,  and  an  attempt  was  afterwards  made  to  bring  all  four  to  a  second 
trial,  by  the  process  known  as  ''  an  appeal  of  murder,"  sued  out  in  the  name 
of  the  heir-at-law  of  Sarah  Stout,  but  it  broke  down.  As  these  proceed^ 
ings  were  so  notorious  in  their  day,  we  will  follow  Mr.  Luttrell's  brief  re- 
lations of  the  same.  First  we  are  informed  that  a  particular  account,  by 
several  gentlemen  of  good  reputation  who  were  present  at  the  trial,  was 
received  in  town  the  following  day,  (July  20,  1690,)  "the  tryal  being 
managed  with  all  fairnesse  imaginable,  to  tj^e  satisfaction  of  the  auditors. 
The  remaining  entries  are  curious  enough  to  justify  their  quotation.  The 
first  is  in  1 700  : — 


"  April  18.  The  relations  of  Mrs.  Stoat  the  quaker  have  brought  an  appeal  fbr 
murther  in  the  name  of  an  infant  ag:un8t  Mr.  Cowper  and  the  other  fi^tlemen  tiyed 
with  him  last  summer  at  Hartford  Assizes,  who  yesterday  appealed  in  the  Ckmrt  of 
Kiiitf'g  bench,  and  sigmified  to  the  Court  thaA,  ihey  were  rea-Iy  to  answer  the  same;  Isl 
the  Shcrif  of  Hartfordshire  not  having  retnmed  his  writ,  he  was  caJUed  opon  to  xetorA 
the  same  in  order  to  try  it." 

"  April  25.  The  writ  of  appeal  bronght  against  Mr.  Oowper,  in  relation  to  Mrs. 
Stout  the  quaker,  was  d  livered  to  the  ondersherif  of  Hertford  to  the  infimt  in  whose 
name  it  was  brought,  who  burnt  it;  upon  which  the  lord  cheif  iosUoe  f tis  beleiTed) 
will  lay  the  undersherif  by  the  heeb,  thm  being  no  poHibility  of  toingiDg  another  ap^ 
peal,  the  time  being  elapsed." 

On  the  following  day  the  under-sheriffs 

"  Appeared  in  the  Kings  bench  court,  and  endaavoar'd  to  eumse  himsslfby  ssjiQg  hs 
had  delivered  the  same  to  the  har,  (who  if  the  i^ipeilant,  and  an  inlluit^)  In  prsisaee  of 
his  mother  and  unde ;  which  not  being  satisfiustory  to  the  oonrt,  they  ordersd  an  inte* 
mation  against  the  mother,  unde*  fto. ;  and  the  undenherif  is  in  4  da^  to  be  eranitaei 
upon  interrogatories  for  his  contempt. 

**  May  14.  Yesterday,  being  the  kst  day  of  the  term^  Mr.  Tdflr»  mdershsrif  cf 
Hartfordshire,  appeared  in  the  Kings  bench  court ;  and  having  reAiied  to  gife  a  satis- 
factory answer  about  the  appeal  broog^  agunst  Mr.  Cowper  for  the  death  cf  Mrs. 
Stout,  \\M  committed  to  the  marshal  of  the  Kings  bench  for  ooDtempt;  but,  upon  a 
motion  made  by  his  council,  was  ordered  to  be  bailed  at  a  judges  chamber.'' 

An  entry  a  few  pages  further  on  informs  us  that  the  motion  for  a  new  writ 
was  argued,  but  as  the^time  had  elapsed  it  was  decided  that  one  could  not 
be  issued,  and  on  the  7th  June  we  find  the  last  entry  thus: — 

"  This  day  the  court  of  Kings  bench  fined  Mr.  Toler,  undersherif  of  Hartfordihii^ 
200  marks,  on  account  of  imbezilling  the  writ  of  appeal  brought  against  Mr.  Cowpsr 
for  the  death  of  Mrs.  Stout  the  quaker,  and  committed  him  till  paid.'' 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  that  we  notice — ^if  what  interested 
Mr.  Luttrell  may  be  considered  an  index  of  the  state  of  the  puUic  mind, 
Gknt.  Mao.  Vol.  CCIL  4  X 
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which  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt — is  the  extraordinary  interest  take 
cliisses  in  the  atfairs  of  foreign  countries  immediately  after  the  acce 
William  HI.  to  the  throne  of  England.  Our  national  debt  owes  it 
to  I  his,  but  the  subject  appears  to  have  been  eminently  poj)iilar, 
polilicians  so  ably  described  by  the  pen  of  Addison  and  the  pencil 
garth  are  no  exaggerations.  From  the  expulsion  of  James  in  K 
scarcely  turn  over  a  page  withont  finding  reference  to  some  con 
affairs  in  which  English  troops  or  Englisli  money  found  their  way,  < 
entries  as  the  following : — 

"  Foreign  lettera  bring,  those  from  Rome  that  a  contagions  distemper  wa 
out  in  the  kingiloni  of  Naples;  tluit  dirt'erencos  were  arose  i)etween  that  court 
imiierial  court  upon  occasion  of  the  late  i)roniotion  of  cardinal-',  wbicli  were  nc 
be  ndjusted  (J..n.  1690). 

'*  Yesienlay  came  in  two  foreisn  mails,  by  which  wo  have  the  contirmatioi 
grand  viziers  being  deiMw'd,  that  count  Teekally  was  in  d  ajrace  at  tho  Port, 
the  cham  of  Tartary  hail  lell  it,  bein|x  dissatistiel  that  the  French  amhasiiadoi 
stant  noi)lowas  forhad  comring  toc<»urt,  for  nor,  having  comnnmicate<l  to  the  si 
propositions  of  peace  his  master  liad  made  to  the  confederation  (May  16J1)." 

Highwaymen,  pirates,  and  other  criminals,  come  in  for  a  due  s 
attention  ;  as  also  do  court  and  official  promotions,  advantageous  ma 
remarkable  births,  &c.  The  entriLS  of  one  day,  selected  at  randt 
serve  to  close  this  notice  of  a  book  which,  with  all  its  shortcomings 
glad  to  find  has  been  printed  in  extenso^  and  will  doubtless  find 
into  most  libraries  containing  AVhitclock,  Burnet,  Hcarne,  Pejjys, 
and  other  kindred  gossipcrs  : — 

"1705-0,  Tuf-.tddi/  12  March,  llie  house  of  peers  have  ordered  all  the  lor  J 
nants  ai.d  cusios  rotnloruuis  of  the  several  counties  of  En>;land,  to  send  to  tbeii 
lieutenants  and  justices  of  the  peace  to  nuke  returns  muler  their  hands  of  all 
catholics,  and  so  reputed,  in  their  several  divis'-ons,  to  be  hiid  before  her  ma; 
the  council,  and  the  bishdjis  to  pive  the  sjune  tlirections  to  their  clergy;  an 
are  negligent  in  informing  thereof,  that  they  return  their  names  to  the  ([ueon, 

"  Yestertlay  lx)th  hous^es  had  a  conferenct*  upon  the  law  hill,  and  the  lurtLs  g 
reasons  why  they  could  not  a,:ree  to  some  of  the  commons  amendments. 

"  Sir  (.-lowdt-sley  Shovell  accpiainted  tlie  house  of  commons  that  there  wei 
seamen  wanthi^  of  the  40,(XK>  allowed  for  the  Ih-ct ;  G.tXK)  of  them  thoy  co 
having  pr.)tect  ons  from  the  Admirality,  and  the  whole  fleet  amid  uot  Ixj  t 
withouf  j^reatest  part  of  the  re-«t. 

"  This  day  the  connnons  were  in  a  (V)mmittee  of  the  whole  house  upou  bet 
nincr  of  the  tlet't,  and  are  to  be  upon  it  ajrain  tomorrow. 

'•  Smith,  who  some  time  since  wjvs  half  haii^ed  and  cut  down,  having;  acc*u< 
350  pickjMK'ki'ts,  hou<<o-breakei-s,  &c.,  who  tjott  to  In?  sohliers  in  the  guurcls,  t 
t")  hide  tlseir  roguery,  were  last  week,  njwm  mustering  the  ro;jfiments,  drawn 
immediately  shipl  olffor  Cataloiiia;  and  alwnit  fiO  wouicn,  who  lay  under  condi 
for  s-  eh  crimes,  wen^  likewise  sent  away  to  follow  the  camp. 

**  The  .t'250,000  (a  loan  sat  sirihed  at  8  jkt  cent.)  is  eompleat  for  prince  Eu^ 

**  Tlie  •  M.irtha,'  '  Howland,*  and  *  Ann*  fnmi  India,  and  the  *  Eagle'  gallej*. 
others  from  Hurcelona,  are  arrived  in  tlie  Downs. 

"Yesterday's  Lisbon  iK)st  of  the  oth  instant  (N".  S.)  savs.  Sir  John  Leake, 
men  of  war,  Ac,  fell  down  the  r'.ver  that  day,  and  'twas  thought  desipiiM  for 
to  intercept  the  galleons  ^oeing  from  thence  to  the  West  Indies,  and  tliat  the  I 
way  was  at  Elvas  ready  to  march." 
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PRICES  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Mb.  Ubban, — ^The  estates  of  the  Blounts,  at  Soddington  and  Mawley, 
were  from  1690  to  1695  under  the  management  of  one  GreorgeMapp  of 
Mamble.  An  account  of  moneys  paid  in  this  administration  was  discovered 
recently  in  the  possession  of  a  descendant  in  the  village,  by  Mr.  G.  E. 
Roberts,  of  Kidderminster,  and  from  which  the  following  items  are 
extracted : — 


May    6. 


June  y*  2"**. 
12. 
17. 


19. 

23. 
24. 


July    7. 
IS*''. 

20«''. 

25*''. 


Aug.  18»»'. 


80*^ 


Sept.    VK 


7. 


MONEY  FATD  lOB  BBTIBBALL  THIVGS  1698. 

Payd  for  a  clocke  line     .  .  .  »  • 

To  Richard  Eaton  palUng  the  clocke  in  order  . 

Payd  for  \  a  pecke  of  salt  to  use  for  stopping  YeaBeUs    . 

to  Thomas  Carter  going  to  Bewdley  with  come 

To  the  sheepe-sheerers  to  buy  them  beere 

to  John  Cooke  when  he  dressed  the  bullocke  to  boy  been 

payd  to  George  Kingsley  fbr  carraige  of  5  tonnes  of  cole 

For  a  quire  of  writing  paper      «... 

to  Walter  Hill  for  two  drenches 

to  Walter  Hill  for  a  strike  of  wheat 

payd  to  Richard  Woodruff  for  a  drench  for  a  bollockel 

that  was  not  well  and  lus  jonmy  from  Sutton  ./ 

To  Richard  Woodruff  for  two  drenches  for  two  oowes    . 

payd  for  a  post  letter     ...... 

(This  item  is  of  freqoent  occurrence  in  the  leoonnti  expenses' 
of  postage  varying  firom  Sd.  to  lOd.) 

Payd  for  toll  and  other  expenses  at  Tenbnry,  idling  two 

cowes  and  calues        •  •  •  •  . 

Payd  to  William  Hunt,  cooper,  for  two  hoops  and  radc- 

ing  three  &  a  halfe  hogsbeades  of  syder 
for  4lbs  of  sugar  candy  to  putte  in  the  syder     . 
payd  for  expenses  to  Kidderminster  to  sell  two  oowes  *! 

and  calues       »,,,.,) 
to  lliomas  Carter  for  ingrecUentes  to  drendi  a  eowe 
to  William  Os'and  for  oyle  for  the  bay  mare     • 
to  William  Winwood  for  mending  the  wayne  at  Sod-*^ 

dington  .....  ./ 

to  John  Coundly  for  grinding  &  cleaidng  10  cifle  knlTes 

And  for  grinding  5  smoothing  irons 

To  William  Osbmd  fbr  2  drendies  and  a  pinte  cf  water^ 

for  the  blacke  mare    ..•••/ 
For  2  dozen  of  broomes  .  •  •  . 

payd  for  expenses  for  Mr.  Reade,  my  Selft^  and  Tho^.> 

Carter  in  letting  the  tyth  of  Mamble  •  •/ 

For  600  of  senerali  sorts  of  nailes 
To  Edw:  Pountney,  John  Timberley  &  William  Low^ 

washing  lambes  •  .  •  •  ./ 

payd  to  Mr.  Jordan  &  Tho*.  Adams  fbr  trewpas  in 

grayne  by  y«  oxen      ..... 
to  M".  Menop  for  liquor  to  grease  the  waynps  . 
payd  to  Edward  Orately,  Mmer,  fbr  78  loades  of  Ihnel 

delivered  at  Soddington  at  ^10  y«  loade  &  '12  oner    .  j 
payd  for  80|  bushells  of  seed  come  bought  between! 

Septem'  y«  10.  and  ^  10^  of  Ocf  .    .  .  .  / 

payd  Thomas  Carter  his  charges  in  earrjing  two  bnbksl 

to  Worcester  •••«./ 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


«.  <l. 

00  09 

02  00 

00  08 

00  04 

01  00 
00  C6 
10  00 
00  06 
08  00 
06  06 


00  02  00 


00 
00 


00 
00 


02  00 
00  08 


02  00 

01  06 

08  04 

01  00 

00  05i 

00  10 


00  00  08 


} 


00 
00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 
00 
03 

19 

01 


01  00 

00  06 

02  06 
06  00 
02  06 
02  001 

01  06 

04  00 

01  09 

01  10 

14  09 

06  00 
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payd  for  11  pots  for  pottinp  of  venison  .  .  .     00 

to  John  Ffuniicr  for  potting  of  the  venison  .     00 

to  Tlio.  Winwootl  und  (loor^e  Baiuhain  being  both)  ^^ 

one  day  making  a  ladder  .  .  .  / 

14*''.    payd  to  Jolin  Pahiior,  linier,  for  210  horse  londes  of  liinc^ 

daivoml  at  Maw  ley  at  •'Si  p'.  load  and  12^*  ouerVOS 

comes  to  .  .  .  .  .  .) 

80'''.    payd  for  sal  to  for  stopping  of  bi  ere  vessells        .  .     00 

Oct.  y    6'*.    payd  for  »  mujrg  .....     U() 

payd  for  two  jHjeki'S  of  bnmn  for  the  duekes       .  .     OO 

for  spiggo'ts  and  fuucetts  ....     OO 

To  Mary  Lowe  for  two  biishells  of  ashes  &  for  helping)  ^^ 

I  Maiy  to  wash  twise  in  the  sunier       .  •  ./ 

i  14"*.    for  a  search  lM)ttom         .....     0«) 

!      ■  .  ,  18.      To  John  Carficld  going  to  Arely  to  fetch  the  tumspitt  .     Cm* 

j  25.      for  sande  to  cleane  the  pewter    .  .  .  .     OO 

;  28.      for  two  8heepe-l)i*lls         .....      OO 

\  To  Tho.  Carter  going  to  Howdley  for  provisions  .     O*  > 

':  for  a  quire  of  writing  i)aper        ....      00 

j  (L'lKtn  a  quire  of  Kuch  p:i]u'r,  i«niii11  folio  size  and  vatcr-Tnarkcd 

I  with  po  tcullij*,  tiie  MS.  is  uriUen.i 

\  Nov.  y*  4'''.    For  a  letter  sent  to  Worcester  by  post  .  .  .      OO 

f(»r  :U  llhJ.  of  hogs  greasi*  at  Ji**.  pr.  lb.    .  .  .      (H") 

j  9.      To  M'.  Henry  Field  fur  kwjnng  3  courts  and  2«»  to  the  ^     . 

cryer  .  .  .  .  .  .  / 

To  M'.  Hall  of  the  Xew  Iim  for  ale  to  drenche  an  oxe   .      IK) 
21.      for  a  finn  lanthorne        .....      (N.) 

for  two  mnggs    ......      00 

To    Lea  H'lwyear   foi    soiierall  jounieves  to  bwv  pro-)  .  ^ 
visions  ivc.       .  .  .  .  .  .J 

24*''.    to  John  Southall  for  two  nuipps  .  .  .      OO 

27'"'.    to  William  Michell  for  killing  5  dozen  and  8  moles  nt  "^^      . 
**1S  the  dozen  in  Mawley,  and  Uowley  grounds  .J 

(In  :in«)ilu'r  entry  we  an-  toUl'lhat  l.i  mi>10"«  wont  to  the  doxon.) 
To  Tho\  Carter  his  charges  going  with  2hors<*s  for  malt     Ot) 
29*''.    for  a  lumse  all  night  for  r>liitt  ho.'gs  at  Hewdley  fuire, ) 
A  alwHi  for  a  penn  and  toll  for  tjie  hoggs        .  ./ 

Dec.    3"*.    To  Tlios.  Carter  his  charges  go.ng  with  a  bugg  of  oorno  ) 

to  IJewdlfv     .  .  .  '  .  .  .J  '^ 

5.      To  Joseph  Hateman  for  pnltinu:  up  v'  malte-niill  .     CK> 

to  J«»hn  Smlhall  for  2\  himdriMl  of  •'(J  and  J  hundretl'^^ 
of  S''  nailes  to  mend  the  parke  pales  .  .  .j 

for  l4?ath»'r  to  nail  up  y  wall-fmit  trees  at  Mawley         .     00 
10*''.    (liv"  n  to  5  iK)ore  pe  pie  wlien  then.*  was  noe  bread         .     tt> 
To  Christoplier  (Irogre  for  making  a  jiayre  of  hrreches,  a"^ 
payre  of  sluees,  &.  for  lining  buttons  and  silke  for  :-00 
Jaim*s*  sleuiics  ,  .  ,  ,  . ) 

To  John  Smthall  for  a  new  touch-hole  for  the  parke)  ^ 
j:nnue  .  .  .  .  .  ./ 

<(}y  7  Had  that  notable  iiircc  of  ordnnui-c  been  xpikod  in  the  late 

tuaiuit>7i 

for  mending  an  o1d«'  lanthorne    .  .  .  .00 

To  Tlios.  C  irter  ;:oing  twice  to  Hewdley  .  .     (H.» 

17.      fiir  thriH.'  niony  b:igtfs      .  .  .  .  .Oil 

fi»r  carriage  «>f  a  l>ox  and  a  jar  of  water  from  Ijondon     .     iK» 

23'*'.    To  Matliew  Addis  going  witli  a  hanipt-r  ot  brawn  Ac  to) 
Hewdh'y  .  .  .  .  .  .{ 

ir>9t. 

Jan^.    9.      To  tlic  taylnr  f«ir  mending  Janu's'  fnx'ke  .  .     (X) 

Jan'.  11.       (Jiviii  to  the  poore  this  (laye  when  my  master  went  for)  .  . 

Loudon  .  .  .  ,  .  ./ 

.A  vr.irly  vi>it  lo  tl»p  tenantry,  wi*  may  suppose.) 

(lave  to  Kdmund  Carter  Junior,  bv  n\\  master's  order  .     00 

For  a  I'rankc  letter  when  uiy  nnuiter  was  goue  .  •     00 


tK) 
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¥ehr,   3'<i.   To  Tho.  Carter  going  to  Bewdley  with  two  tnrkycf  to\  qq 

the  carryer     ....../ 

Disposed  of  to  the  poore  of  Cleohnry,  Baytcm  &  MainUe\  qj 

at  Xmas       ^ .  .  .  •  .  ./ 

Pay<*  Marguret  Morrall  for  one  q'  of  a  jears  wages       .    00 
Jan^.  18.      to  John  Scott  his  hill  for  carraige  of  goods  to  A  hom'\ 

London,  &  for  serge,  lining  &c  to  make  James  a  p^yre  >  02 

of  Breeches     .....  .J 

Nov^  10*^.    Payd  Roger  Broadhnrst  for  6  tonns  of  cole  at  8*.  8<*.  per>  ^^ 

tonn   .  .  •  •  .  •  ./ 

to  George  Einealy  for  carraige  of  6  tonns  at  2*.  .    00 

payd  to  John  Wheeler  for  26  Imsshels  of  white  oats  tol  ^ 

sowe  at  Mawley  at  2*  p' hnshell         .  .  ./ 

to  M'.  Ffox  for  3  hushells  of  hlacke  oats  to  vAx  withi 

fetches  to  sowe  at  Mawley.at  ^21  y*  hush      .  .  j 


00    02 


00 


1695. 
Mar.  16. 


payd  for  7  hnshells  of  hrann  to  feed  the  bay  GMding     .    00 


16 

00 

10 

00 

07 

04 

02 

00 

10 

00 

12 

00 

05 

08 

07 

00 

Among  much  other  curious  information  relating  to  the  management  of 

the  estates,  is  the  following  mem. 

"  The  account  of  what  sheepe  &c,  of  Mawley  stocke  was  killed  daring  my 
master's  residence  in  the  ooontry  1698 — 

November  4.   A  sheepe  killed  for  the  vse  of  the  house  value 
18.      A  sheepe  killfd  at 
Dec'.  2°«*.   A  sheepe  killed  at 

A  fatt  hogg  killed  worth 
23<i.    AlambkUledat 
Jan^    6**'.    A  sheepe  killed  . 

There  was  2  sheepe  thiefe-stolen  &  8  miscarried  by  aeddent.'' 


00 
00 
00 


18 
12 
12 


02  00 
00  07 
00  12 


04 
00 
00 
00 
00 
06 


Worcester,  April,  1857. 


J   NOAZI. 


PICTURES  OF  OLD  LIVONIA  AND  COUBLAND. 


Mr.  Urban, — I  recently  purchased  a 
fine  copy  of  a  rare  and  curious  book,  which 
bears  the  imprint  of  one  "  Peter  Buck,  at 
the  sign  of  the  Temple,  near  the  Inner 
Teu.ple  Gate,  Fleet  Street,  1701."  This 
worthy  old  bibliopole  advertises  on  the 
iiy-lcaf  a  singular  medley  of  works  "print* 
e<l  for"  him: — "The  Reasonableness  and 
Certainty  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  and 
a  "New  Paraphrase  upon  Ecclenastes," 
being  announced  along  with  "  llie  Ambi- 
tious Step-Mother,  a  Tragedy,  by  Nic. 
Rowe/'  and  the  "Ladies  Visiting-day,  a 
Comedy,"  and  a  new  collection  H  poems 
by  Mr.  Dry  den,  and  others.  The  book 
itself  is  entitled — "An  Account  of  Li- 
vonia/' &c.,  &c.,  Ac,  "Sent  in  Letters  to 
his  Friend  in  London."  In  a  brief  address 
to  the  reader,  the  anonymous  author  de- 
clares that  the  letters  were  not  "deugn'd 
to  be  exposed  to  the  Publick  when  ihny 
were  first  writ,"  but  because  "there  is 
now  an  ixpcctation  of  some  notable  events^ 
from  the  successors  of  the  same  Princes^ 
who  formerly  were  actors  in  tiiose  kng 
and  bloody  scenes  in  Livonia,  a  sadden 
solution  was  taken  to  print  titom,  Ae^  Ao.^ 


I  sospeot  that  this  amiouieemeiit  if  akin 
to  many  other  apologetic  prologues^  and 
that  we  must  not  too  curioosly  hiqaire 
into  its  literal  troth*  Nerertheleis  tnera 
is  ami^e  internal  eyidenoe  tint  the  writer 
really  had  sqjoomed  in  the  ooontries  ht 
describes,  and  it  is  quite  poirihle»  even 
probaUe,  that  the  letters' he  may  have 
written  thenoe  to  "his  friend  in  London,*' 
fbrmed  the  actual  bnris  of  the  woric  After 
a  careftQ  examination,  I  am  ^sposed  ta 
a43Cord  full  credenoe  to  the  Eteral  tratfa  of 
his  contemporary  description^  wlddi  fo- 
late to  the  poUtioal  state  and  doni#ttio 
condition  of  Livonia  ahoot  one  hnndrod 
and  sixty  years  ago;  fbralthongfathe  book 
was  pnhliihed  in  1701,  most  of  the  letter* 
are  diuked  in  1097  and  1696.  I  wiU  no* 
analyze  the  copioos  and  Terr  enrioas  letters 
devoted  to  a  narrative  of  tlie  flunoot  Ma- 
rian Tentomc  Order',  nor  tboea  oontain- 


*  It  fluiy  be  worth  wMk  to  sdliilQin  om  or  two 
fntentting  pnfMges  ftom  tlM  miaate  AiiioilptiBn 
of  this  iUnsttloas  Ordor  of  eidvidry,  as  glviB  by 
our  anthor :— "  Tho  habit  of  the  Order  wis  a 
hhi^  oest  sadawhtt*  okMk,  matksd  with  a  Mssk 
U;  thslrwotpon  WIS  a  great 


AVi 


1 

t-j 


I' 


Vf 
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inj?  the  historj'  of  Livonia,  and  of  the 
Dukedoms  of  Courland,  Semigallia,  &c., 
but  sbidl  solely  confine  myself  to  an  ex- 
amination of  the  various  parts  of  the  work 
which  give,  in  quaint  yet  striking  lan- 
gua-j^e,  excwxlingly  interesting,  and  obvi- 
ously iiuthvntic  and  reliable,  pictures  of 
the  actual  soi'iid  state  of  Livonia  at  the 
period  above  named ;  and  m:iy  also  cull 
Boine  |)orti<ma  of  the  author's  journey 
through  (lorinany  to  Holland.  The  whole 
bo  'k  is  full  of  mo-it  singular  and  striking 
matter,  relatetl  with  shrewdness,  and  is  a 
real  treasure  to  any  reader  of  taste  and 
reflection. 

The  first  letter  is  devoted  to  an  inquiry 
into  the  origin  of  the  Northern  nations, 
&c.,  and  at  its  conchision  the  author  gra- 
I)hicjilly  and  characteristically  remarks 
that  he  cannot  forl>e:ir  mentioning  the 
civilities  which  himself  and  the  Enghsh 
with  him  have  met  with  in  those  coun- 
trie:?, — 

"Where,"  naj-R  he,  "feaBMnpr  and  drinking  is 
inevitable;  and  we  beinf?  iruveilors  and  htrau- 
gcrs,  people  of  (luality  make  it  their  pleasure  to 
entertain  and  divert  in ;  80  it  appears  as  if  the 
old  Knplish  hospiuility  were  retired  liither.  llow- 
ever,  h  must  be  objected,  thry  ur>re  drinkinii  to 
pxi-e^s ;  and  «houIil  you  ^end  a  ^hi]>  full  of  pliilo- 
Bophers  to  persuade  s«)brlety  here,  they  Mould 
mxmer  turn  martyrs  to  the  ur  )>e,  than  be  con- 
vened to  embrace"  their  doctrines.  The  old  phi- 
losopher, MusiiMis,  says,  the  reward  t.f  virtue  is 
perpetijial  drunkenness  hhouKh  he  meant  it  of 
celesiiil  exiiil  iratioii)  :  then,  sure  none  ever  had 
their  virtues  more  fully  rewanled  than  the  (jer- 
man**;  who  are  willing;  to  ap])'y  this  sayinf;  to 
the  joys  which  they  receive  from  the  liquor, 
rather 'than  jrive  it  aiiy  other  svnse."  . 

Elsewhere,  Pi)Osiking  of  the  landed  gen- 
try of  the  cimntry,  he  remarks  that — 

'*  They  are  all  much  inclined  to  hospitality,  and 
there  beinff  very  slendtr  proviiiiui  made  tor  a 


plain,  without  ornament  of  jrold  or  silver ;  they 
Hlei)l  ujwn  iK'ds  of  stiaw;  tliey  were  alloweit  at 
the  entry  into  the  Onler,  only  bread  and  water 
for  t  heir  f(MMl,  all  manner  of  luxury  b  in^  i  nn- 
inhcd,  and  whilst  they  kept  to  this  in>titution 
they  prospered  wonderfully.  .  .  .  He  that 
stood  candidat"  for  a  mi*ml)or  of  the  Ordi-r,  was 
to  t  ike  an  oath  that  he  wan  a  fiermnn,  tM)rn  in 
wc>:lo<.-k  of  a  noble  family,  without  reproach; 
that  1-e  never  was  married,  nn^  would  continue 
always  a  sin.le  and  chi'^te  life;  that  he  would 
Rub  lit  to  all  tiie  1  iws  and  rules  of  the  Order  ;  he 
wa'^  to  renounce  subjection  to  father  and  motiicr, 
and  all  rcl  itior.s,  and  only  promise  entire  dc- 
pcnib-nce  to  the  Master  of  the  Order;  a**  also 
chii-My  to  serve  (}od,  nnd  then  thi>  sick  and  the 
poor  :  and  to  tixht  for  the  Holy  Land  ayraiu'it  the 
enemir'-s  of  tin*  (*rofs  :  he  ha<l  iio  pmin'rtv  of  any 
kin-i,  \'c..  Aftir  this  he  w.is  kniuhted,  bein^r 
upon  his  kne<'s  armed  rap^a-ftini,  by  the  irreut 
Master  of  the  Order,  with  ^everal  ceremonies; 
and  bein^r  led  before  the  altur,  the  priot  pave 
liiiii  the  white  chmk,  witli  the  cross  of  the  Order, 
sayimr  tins*'  words :- /-Vw  /  Crnrrm  islum  i/.i- 
mut  tibi  pro  innnifms  fwrrotix  tui<»,  rt  *i  n'trax  rtt 
quit-  /troin'sisfi^  fnrtniw  if  m-ruruitt  tilir  otfrun. 
Thi-re  I  take  this  iti>^s  from  us  for  tlie  remission 
of  all  thy  hins;  >ind  if  thou  diM  faithfully  keep 
thy  proiniso,  we  warrant  thee  eternal  life.*'  i:  1 1. 


trareller,  in  the  public  inns,  an'-bodj 
a  noblem  tn'a  houoe,  whore  they  are  re 
treated  for  several  days,  without  anj 
knowlcdfrment  than  that  ot  thnnk^.  . 
naticm  delights  ntoru  in  fcaRtinfc  and 
than  this  :  Uis  reckoned  ntxt  to  a  cri 
them,  to  deny  the  benefit  of  their  hoi 
iKXiy  whatsoeTiT.  Kvery  one  make 
his  Vuest.  and  entertains  him  accorc 
abiiiy:  and  when  all  the  pruvi<.ion  L<« 
landlord  takes  him  along  with  liim  to 
hour's  house,  where  they  are  received ; 
in  the  f>anic  friendly  iimniier,  though 
uninvited :  nor  Lh  tlierc  any  distinctio 
tween  acquaintance  or  stranirers,  they 
Wi  Iconic.  ...  To  Rpend  diy'a 
drinking,  is  a  reproacli  to  none.'* 

What  a  picture  im  th!«  of  the 
hospitality  of  the  Uornians  und  tl 
erners  a  century  and  u  half  ufro ! 
it  is  hy  no  means  an  exagrgcrntio] 
ahundimt  contemporary  evidence 
the  drinking  usages  of  tlie  H 
vinccs,  and  of  some  parts  of  Sii 
at  the  present  day,  ore  of  a  nut 
pntven  that  the  men  of  tlie  exist 
ration  have  not  very  niateriall 
rated  from  the  feasting  and  ilrinl 
bilities  of  their  anrestors. 

I  nnist  here  pause  to  explaii 
country  wliich  our  author  cleseri 
the  general  name  of  Livonia, 
great  territory  now  known  as  t 
provincis  of  Kussin,  viz. :    Liv< 
JHT,  Courland,  Esthonin,  &c.     1 
of  Marian  Teutonic  Kni^^hts  wcr< 
centuries  masters  of  these  ISultic 
until  their  power  succnuilK'd  to  V 
to  SwiHlen.   At  the  end  of  the  se 
century,  the  province*  lH-lunf;i  tl 
Swiilcn.  and  partly  to  the  Duke 
land,  (who  licM  his  dukedom  as 
der  the  King  of  Poland,)  and  X\u 
Livonia  was  diviiled  intt>  '*ieev4< 
doms,  govcrmnentfi,  and  provinc 
thonia,  or  >Jistland,  Ijettia.  or 
iM'longing  to  the  fonner ;  Cnnuila 
Lmdia,   Scmigallia,    DiHTietiiA    J 
and  also  Polish  Lifland,  &c.    At 
Kigii  was  (as  now)  the  capitid  or 
of  all  li'.vonia,  and  our  old  tra' 
8crih<»s  it  as — 

"  \  ])Iacc  of  so  iTcat  trade,  that  t 
t(x>  smali  for  the  inhab'tint*.  the  fo 
not  permittinfr  to  extend  it  further  ;  i 
has  many  suburb)*.    'Tis  a  rich  town. 
but  narrow  streets,  routed  on  the   ri 
[Dwina^  calle  i  by  Ptolemy,  llub«>n,  i 
ries  from  its  liso'in  Ku«ni:i  near  Hiul 
priNluets  of  Muse  ry,   Tolaml,   Lilhi 
hk'Uiitr-dlia,  for  about  13(1  Iciiguen  to 
where  'tis  very  larire,  and,  a**  I  tdke 
thiee  times  the  breadth  or  our  Thanu 
don,  though  never  the  better  port  fur 
is  almost  choked  up,  und  no  looden 
come  u]>  to  it.'* 

We  may  add,  that  at  the  jirc 
K'gsi,  although  its  harbour  is  ■ 
idiAllow,  r.mks,  as  a  Russian  oeap 
to  St.  Peterttbtirgli,   and  contaii 
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70,000  inhabitants,  one-half  of  whom  are 
Germans  and  Lntherana,  and  the  other 
moiety  are  Lettes  and  Russians.  It  is 
very  strongly  fortified.  Not  many  years 
after  the  publication  of  the  b<  ok  in  haiid, 
(viz.,  in  1721,)  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Baltic  provinces  were  finally  wrested  from 
Sweden  and  Poland  by  Peter  the  Great, 
and  havo  ever  since  remained  subject  to 
Russia,  although  they  even  yet  retain  a 
distinct  nationality  in  customs  and  man- 
ners '. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  Livonians  were  very 
cruelly  oppressed  by  Charles  XI.,  King  of 
Sweden,  and  in  1692  the  nobility  wrote 
a  long  and  piteous  letter  of  homble  com- 
plaint  and  remonstrance  to  the  king ;  hot 
this  appeal  to  his  justice  and  clemency 
(which  is  really  one  of  the  most  touching, 
and  pathetic,  and  beautiful  compositions 
ever  penned)  was  denounced  in  Sweden 
as  a  capital  crime,  and  the  Landraths,  or 
Livonian  Councillors  of  State,  who  had 
si^ed  the  letter,  or  petition,  were  sum- 
moned to  Stockholm,  and  on  tBeir  arrival, 
in  1694,  were  condemned  as  guilty  of  hi^h 
treason,  and  sentenced  to  be  decapitated, 
and  their  possessions  confiscated.  Powerful 
intercession  induced  the  absolute  monarch 
to  commute  the  sentence  on  these  hapless 
noblemen,  (whose  only  crime  was  that  they 
had  in  the  most  humble  and  heart-tonch- 
ing  language  presumed  patriotically  to  re- 
present the  intolerable  grievances  under 
which  their  native  countxy  languished,)  to 
six  years'  imprisonment.  To  prison  they 
were  consii^ed;  but  two  or  three  years 
subsequently  Cliarles  XI.  died,  and  on  his 
death-bed  his  spiritual  adviser  in<1nced 
him  at  the  last  moment  to  sigpi  a  pardon 
and  order  for  their  release. 

The  successor  to  this  despotic  tyrant 

k  Mr.  Kohl,  the  celehrated  Oerman  trareller, 
thus  describes  their  existing  condition :— '*  Swe- 
den, Holland,  England,  and  many  other  ooun- 
tries,  have  fed  from  these  plentiful  granuiee  for 
ageH.  The^e  abundant  sources  of  com,  mniriahed 
by  the  toil  of  enslaved  and  nnxewarded  thou- 
sands, hastily  ripened  by  the  brief  hot  northern 
summer,  have  built  the  luxurious  houses  and 
formed  the  wealthy  communities  of  Biga,  Bevel, 
Narvn,  and  other  cities,  and  connected  the  Baltio 
provinc*  8  with  every  part  of  the  earth.  .  .  . 
The  original  inhabitants,  the  Lettes  and  Estho- 
ni'ins,  are  agricultural  labourers,  with  very  few 
exceptions.  The  Germans  are  the  aristoeraoy  of 
the  countrv,  consisting  of  the  nobility,  the  mer- 
chantA,  and  tradesmen  in  the  towns,  uid  the  Iti** 
raten.  The  moat  rising  and  indnstrioas  class 
are  the  Rusaian  settlers  and  travelling  mechanics 
and  tradesmen.  The  Jews  are  scattered  throogh 
the  provinces  as  innkeepers,  ftc.     ^le  whois 

Bopulation  of  the  Baltic  provinces  Is  about  a  mil- 
on  and  a  half,  and  the  populatioa  decreases  in 
density  towards  the  north.  Of  one  thousand  in- 
habitants, about  nine  hundred  are  Lettes  aad 
Esthonians,  fifty  Germans,  thirty  Bnssiansi  five 
Swedes,  and  fifteen  Jews." 


was  the  world*reiiowned  Charles  XII^  and 
it  is  highly  interesting  to  read  the  charac- 
ter our  old  traveller  giTes  of  this  yoong 
king,  prainitg  his — 

**  Noble  and  genntras  dispositioa  .  •  .  who 
bad  his  instructions,  and  receiTed  good  impres- 
■ions  in  his  tender  years,  fhnn  iiis  mother,  uixioa 
Eleonora,  that  excellent  queen,  a  royal  princess 
of  Denmark,  whose  menuny  is  so  Idghly  re- 
spected fur  her  incomparable  goodne  s,  charity, 
and  piety :  and  to  complete  their  [her]  duraeter, 
we  must  liken  her  to  oar  late  Queen  Mary,  who 
also  died  tbe  foUowingyear.  This  present  young 
King  of  sweddand,  Charles  XII.,  aocording  to 
the  relations  ci  those  who  are  neaiest  to  his  per- 
son, bre.il  hea  nothing  bat  what  will  be  worthy  of 
a  neat  prince ;  and  if  it  be  possible  to  make  a 
Judgment  of  such  tender  years,  and  know  §9 
ungue  teontm^  he  may  oatstiip  m  glory  his  re- 
nowned predeoessors,  and  reaon  ap  to  the  feme 
of  Us  renowned  ancestor,  the  great  GnstaTOS 
Adiidphas.'* 

The  ahove  was  written  a  year  alter 
Charles  XII.  ascended  the  throne,  (|>iib- 
lished  four  years  later).  Erery  reader 
will  he  ahle  to  jnd^  how  dngnlarly  fbll 
of  deep  foresight  this  estimate  of  the  di»> 
racter  of  him,  who— 

**  Beqoeath'd  a  name  at  which  the  worid  grew 
paie. 
To  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale,** 

ultimately  proved.  It  may  be  worth  while 
to  refer  to  lAvr^  Premter  of  Yoltaire'e 
''Butoire  d€  Charles  XIL,  JBot  de  Stiede.'^ 
We  now  come  more  immediately  to  tbe 
subject  of  the  social  state  of  Livonia  in 
l6d7S,  and  will  commence  with  the  18th 
Letter  of  the  book,  relating  to  Coronia  (0^ 
Courland)  and  Semigallia,  which,  as  inte- 
gral portions  of  Livonia^  Vere  knowi^ 
during  the  sway  of  the  Marian  Teatonie 
Knights,  as  Lifland.  Sltip^dng  mndi  hn- 
teresting  historical  matter,  we  wili  panee 
at  onr  anther's  eologiiim  on  tbe  then 
rdgning  Doke  of  the  povinoes^  ''bappilj 
governed"  by  FredericdL  Cannur:— 

*'This  prinee  had  tton  his  youth  wariike  la- 
ellnatlnins.  ...  He  is  evnr  way  naatsr  of 
ininoely  ooalities,  fUl  of  tMmj  to  strangtrsb 
aifehle  and  of  easy  aeceas  to  his  safeiJeeta,  gane- 
roas  and  liberal  to  aU,  has  a  great  deal  of  kaow- 
ledire,  in  all  aorta  oi  arts  aad  seieneesu  and  la 
mostaflUrsof  the  world;  a  sprightly  wit,  aad a 
great  encoarager  of  all  aorta  of  naaofeetorss  la 
his  country.  Tbe  pasttaie  whSeh  he  Is  most  ad- 
dieted  onto  is  hunting,  towards  «hleh  sport  he 
makes  saperfloous  provMoas,  as  all  sorts  of  dogs 
in  vast  nnmbers.  An.,  and  Is  at  a  protase  capti.ee 
about  them.  His  fekonry  Is  also  very  large  aad 
carious,  Us  coontry  aboonding  therawlth.  He 
sends  every  year  presents  of  mem  to  the  Baih> 
pero".  King  of  France,  aad  tofmerly  to  Kiyhuwl. 
be  keeps  a  noble  table :  his  mosidana  wmoh  at- 
tend the  eoort  are  sent  flram  FTanoe^  aad  Us 
comedians  tton  Italy.  His  s'abto  Is  worthy  to 
be  mentioned,  where  are  constantly  above  tUr^ 
sets  of  dioftce  coach-horses,  besidos  at  Isast  tOO 
saddle  or  leading  horsea ;  very  fine  of  all  sorts^ 
as  Araba,  Barbarfea,  Peraiaaa,  PoUsh,  Hnaga- 
rfea,  TorUsh,  «aad  flachmats  or  TSrtar  hones. 
They  have  shewed  me  one,  a  prssent  Aram  ICoa- 
eow,  whom  they  say  to  have  fiMDid  r 
to  sat  with  one  eye  by  Bl^t,  aad 
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by  day ;  that  which  is  held  to  serve  him  in  the 
dark  looks  like  a  prlazed  eye.  Thi*  court  is  crowd- 
ed witli  nobleiuon,  the  Duchess  having  very  much 
contributed  to  render  it  del  ghtful  and  diverting. 
»Twas  objected  to  the  Duke,  that  his  court  had 
too  much  of  grandeur,  which  ntithcr  emulation 
did  oblige  hira  to,  nor  the  revenues  fully  allow. 
This  is  certain,  that  his  capacious  soul,  and  his 
splendid  manner  of  living,  could  represent  much 
more  than  a  Duke  of  Courland." 

Our  author  further  amplifios  his  eulo- 
gium  of  the  Dukes  of  Courliiud,  and  de- 
clares that  the  Kings  of  Poland  are  sensi- 
ble of  tlie  "  benetit  and  advantage"  they 
derive  from  having  such  a  feuduui  or  fief 
as  that  of  (Courland,  and  that  no  prince 
whatsoever  "  has  so  much  lumour  and  re- 
spect sht'w'd  him  hy  his  superior,  as  the 
Duke  of  Courland  hy  the  King  of  Poland ;" 
and  he  proceeds  to  give  brilliant  proofs  of 
what  he  thus  alleges.  I  omit  them,  but 
will  q\iote  the  following : — 

**  'Tis  the  custom  of  this  c.-nrt  to  entertain  and 
to  treat  all  Ambassadors  and  Envo<H  who  are 
sent  here,  or  who  pass  turough  this  country,  and 
to  defray  all  their  e^iijenses,  not  only  while  thry 
reside  at  court,  but  as  they  pass  through  the 
whole  country ;  which  occasions  the  trea'*urer 
and  coumiliors  to  sujipose  the  same  way  of  pro- 
ceeding should  bo  used  to  the  Duke's  niinLsters 
abroad." 

The  Duke  of  Courland,  with  the  aid  of 
his  nobility,  could  raise  an  army  of  15,(XK) 
to  18,000  of  "  as  brave  men  as  the  North 
aff«>rds,"  but  in  time  of  i)eace  the  vasHalage 
to  Poland,  tlie  privileges  of  the  nobility, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  dukedom,  for- 
bade a  standing  army, — "  fl'ie  in/iahUanis 
heiuff  exempted  from  all  manner  of  Inxex, 
excuptiiuj  in  time  of  tear."  ()  happy  Cour- 
land I  in  this  respect,  at  least,  the  only 
practical  Utopia  of  which  wa  ever  read. 
Another  reason  is  given  by  our  author  (as 
we  must  continue  to  call  him)  who  says 
that— 

*•  The  nobility  are  so  jealous  of  their  immuni- 
ties, and  of  making  their  prince  too  ])ow<  rful, 
having  the  experience  of  their  neighlM>urs'  suf- 
fering", that  fhri/  would  rhoontt  to  bi'  for  awhih 
ovc-rrun  by  an  cnnny^  which  thejf  can  recorrr 
again  when  he  retires,  rather  than  yield  to  ike 
perpetual  mijt/ortune/s  vhich  are  always  the  con^ 
sequences  of  a  atandinyarmy''.** 

In  time  of  danger,  however,  this  saga- 
cious nobility  always  proved  devoted  to 
their  Duke,  whom  tlicy  permitted  to  main- 
tain some  garrisons,  an»l  to  have  b<  dy- 
guard<4.     'llm  Swe^iish  King,  Charles  (ius- 


«•  Speaking  of  the  diria'«trous  losses  sustained 
by  Courhind  throiigh  a  war  with  Sweden,  the 
writer  suggestivclv  remarks  that  **  these  conn- 
tries  are  not  like  kngland,  and  other  mihl  tem- 
peiatf  dim  ites,  where  they  can  easily  recover  in 
pence ;  but  heie  the  winter  is  so  very  long,  and 
the  .-ca-iimH  shoit,  that  iH>rmit  trade,  that  many 
years  are  required  to  make  up  their  ln<.svs."  iWs 
not  tlu-«  renmrk  still  hold  true  of  the  North  ?  The 
p<jor  rinlanders,  who  sufFertfl  s«'rerely  during 
the  la  to  war,  are  at  pix'sent  miscrablv  starving. 
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tavns,  used  to  sny,  "  My  consin, 
of  Courland,  has  too  inach  fur  a 
too  little  for  a  King  " 

A])ro{K)8  of  the  nobility  : — ^Th 
scribed  as  l)cing  very  free,  and  vi 
of  that  fret*dom,  yet  exceedingly 
and  obetlient  to  tueir  prince,  am 
and  lo^al,  that  there  is  no  exam] 
traitor  to  his  prince  or  count 
them,  in  the  course  of  an  age  ai 
They  appear  to  liavc  been  more 
aristocratic  and  exclusive  than 
nobility  in  tlio  world,  refusing 
even  the  n<>bIeHt-l>orn  Oernians  i 
cipiition  of  their  rank  and  privil 

*'  Tliey  keep  to  those  nilcA  Ptill, 
ancestors,  who  were  Teutonic  Knitcbl 
to  observe,  vix.,  to  bo  uf  an  uni^potted 
many  generations.  The  common  rul 
their  ])edigri-e  of  thirty-twupri-nera  ioi 
at  least ;  and  when  u  gentleninn  iji  I 
which  is  done  with  frrt-at  8tute  and 
the  minister  in  the  pulpit,  at  the  end 
rul  sermon,  doc«  coninumly  rviul  be 
sembly  the  descent,  nnmcH,  and  alii: 
deceaNcd.  llierc  often  arii^e  quam 
one  objects  to  anoth  r,  his  bcinir  nd 
himself,  or  that  he  cannot  produce  i 
pediuree.  which  to  held  as  a  mortal 
if  it  is  not  determined  in  their  blood ^ 
d(x>idc  it,  before  whum  they  brinK  th< 
gi(s.  .  .  .  They  do  ru:!-!}' mi-allv 
though  great  fortnni-s  should  make 
it,  and  they  keep  siill  ifor  the  mo*t  \ 
H:ime  principles  by  which  their  ancwK 
nohility— w  inch  is  AnuN.  Tiiore  u  h:i 
tleman  in  all  the  country  that  hB» 
considerable  officer  in  the  army,  eiti 
or  abroad.  .  .  i  hi>y  boast  that  the 
a  familv  among  them  that  cannot  maki 
de  Hohlesse,  sufficient  to  quaUfv  them 
of  Malta." 

Tlie  rights,  privileges,  and  i 
of  this  ancient  and  pi'culiarlv 
nohility  were  indeed  extraordi 
I  need  not  apologia  fur  quot; 
on  this  topic: — 

"  A  nobleman  is  absolute  master  o 
he  finds  in  his  own  groundt*.  II in  ho 
or  country  is  a  privUegoil  pl.ice,  or  i 
anyboiiy  that  retires  there  cannot  b 
by*f«irce ;  yet  they  may  arrewt  him,  ai 
out  hy  course  of  law,  that  crimes  mai 
punishetL  .  .  .  Neither  dot**  any  of  fa 
or  vas-als,  or  doinesticis  pay  custom, 

*  The  Livonians  and  Curonians  npp 
been  much  addicted  to  the  "duello,*' 
lowing  itassage,  quoted  from  onother 
work,  testifies:— "One  ill  custom  | 
with  them,  that  is  ducllinfr,  which 
arises  by  their  quarrcla  at  their  frvqi 
and  from  immoderate  drink iiifr,  wl 
fight,  and  very  often  kill  one  anothei 
alwayn  done  in  the  first  hi  at  or  i>a»  i 
next  day,  or  some  time  after,  di-libei 
several  tonnalitiis,  cither  on  horseback 
by  pistols  or  sword.  He  that  rcfuaes  i 
is'  looked  upon  as  a  degenerate  and 
]x?r<«on,  and  he  that  give«  bis  udversdiT' 
wound,  must  m  ikc  the  best  of  his  way 
land,  till  he  can  get  his  pardon,  for 
rrimine  they  are  imprisoned,  and  if  ca 
the  laws,  they  lose  thrir  heads;  iMo'  ti 
Buffer :  notwithstanding  many  are  kill 
quarrels." 
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for  anythinp  that  bclong-i*  to  them.  No  soldiers 
are  permitted  to  be  quartered  on  their  estates. 
.  .  .  No  loreipners  may  conic  to  preferment  cither 
in  Church  or  State,  neither  citixi-nR,  much  less 
natural  ei  iUlren  of  any  noble>i  an  to  tiie  land. 
.  .  .  .  Besides  this,  the  Curonian  noidlity  have 
JuH  priinof/ttiiturfp  piven  them,  per  hges  publi~ 
cos,  which  is  for  preservation  of  families;  also  a 
peculiar  privilege,  they  call  Jus  conjuncfft  manus, 
"Whereby,  in  deault  of  males,  they  settle  the  de- 
scent upon  another  gentleman,  though  a  strunfc>  r, 
who  i):i>  H  to  the  daughters  of  the  deceased  (if  he 
leaves  any,}  in  mon<  y,  the  considf ration  of  three 
)aris  or  I't.e  value  of  the  whole  inheritance,  and 
Creps  the  fouitu,  which  \a  » ntailed,  and  can>ot 
je  eiaiKcd  with  any  debt^  sub  vitio  tinilitatis, 
and  this  f/imria  i**  allow*  d  towards  the  lustre  of 
a  taituly.  They  have  nbsolu'um  imperium^  with 
the  powi  r  ot  lite  and  death  ovir  their  subjects  or 
pcasiints,  jot  they  al  •  avs  in  criminal  cases  keep 
a  Judi  iary  Court,  inviting  Judges  or  Anscssorea 
jNfiicii ;  and  besides,  there  is  a  sort  of  jury  of 
their  equals.  Those  poor  wretches  pay  so  much 
respect  to  their  l-rds  and  masters,  that  it  comes 
near  adoraiiou,  which  makes  the  gentler  not  a 
liitlo  haughty,  looking  upon  themselves  to  be 
bom  with  a  kind  of  8ov«reignty,  like  tne  noble- 
men of  Venice,  and  therefore  viry  seldom  a 
nobleman  of  Curonia  can  settle  or  abide  any- 
where [out  of  Ci.ronia^,  or  if  he  does,  it  is  with 
much  unea>ines.s.  .  .  .Besides,  everj'thing  is  so 
cheap  here,  that  they  live  in  vast  plenty,  being 
furnished  with  all  nee  ssaries  from  tneir  vassal^ 
and  peasants  almost  for  nothing*  therefor?  they 
can,  at  an  easy  rate,  maintain  a  great  equipage, 
and  numerous  ailendants." 


PJace  aux  dames  ! — The  ladies  of  Curo- 
nia were  warmly  adinired  by  the  gftllant 
tnivcller,  and  his  gossip  concerning  them 
and  tlieir  aninsenients  is  extremely  piquant, 
and  it  iniLst  be  (pioteil  without  curtail- 
ment : — 

*•  The  Uidies  here  are  much  indebted  to  the 
nortlern  climate  for  their  fair  skins ;  they  dress 
acc.irdiug  to  the  French  way.  The  Poles,  Litliu- 
anian^,  and  other  neighl>ours,  think  themselves 
happy  in  marrying  a  wife  from  hence— as  the 
Romans  formerly  coveted  ihe  Lacedemonian 
ladies  for  tiieir  \irtue'*.  The  custom  of  working 
with  the  needle  ami  spindle,  and  weaving,  for  the 
ladies  ul  the  greatest  quality,  continues  here,  and 
has  \k'  11  always  u<ed  am(mg  the  Roman  ladies, 
even  in  a  corrupted  and  luxurious  age.  For 
Augu>-tus  commoniy  wore  his  eannents  made  by 
the  eiui)iess  his  wile,  and  the  princesses  his 
sisters  and  daughters.  .  .  .  One  peculiar  cus.om 
has  been  intnMluced  in  honour  of  matrimony,  all 
Livonia  ovir,  when  it  was  joined,  and  is  still  in 
vo'.'ue  in  Curonia,  that  the  ladies  don't  take  their 
rank  or  precedency  from  the  dignity  of  the  hus- 
band, b  .t  according  to  the  date  of  their  mar- 
liaL'e.  so  that  a  woman  who  is  married  to  a  tap- 
tain  or  lieutenant  w  11  go  before  a  gencrars,  co- 
lonel s,  or  the  first  minister's  lady,  that  has  been 
married  later.  Ii  seems  to  have  been  intnxluecd 
in  those  larly  times  when  t:  e  land  was  yet  un- 
p<«jph'(l,  to  persuarle  women  to  marry,  and  it  is 
continued  to  shew  and  maintain  equality  among 
the  gentry,  vhercbv  ambition,  the  root  of  so 
many  evils,  is  cut  orf.  The  diversion  the  gentry 
e  iiiinionly  have  is  hunting  and  shooting,  which 
is  a  kind  ot  jmhtiitra  to  ihem  :  the  wo«k1s  and 
forests  abound  with  bears,  wolves,  elks,  or  elends, 
foxes,  linxes,  hares,  n)ebucks,  &c.  The  ladies 
and  gentlemen  take  great  deliKlit  in  the  Winter 
to  go  out  in  their  si'  ds,  which  is  a  recreation 
which  pleases  all  strangers.  I  have  seen  them 
open  the  Carnival  with  that  sjwrt,  in  this  .)  an- 
ner:  — First  comes  a  great  sledge  or  trnineaUf 
<lrawn  by  se\eral  horses,  with  a  dozen  of  trum- 
ycU  and  kettle-ilrums  sounding ;  then  follow  the 
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courtiers,  with  their  ladies,  two  and  two  to* 
gether ;  the  cavalier  leads  and  drives  one  single 
horse,  sitting  or  standing  behind  the  lady ;  though 
the  frost  is  hard,  yet  commonly  they  have  sun- 
shine and  a  eleur  sky.  I  could  almost  wish  you 
in  England  such  a  Swedish  or  Livonian  winter, 
especially  if  some  time  couid  be  abated  of  its 
duration,  which  ma-c  that  ambitious  king, 
Chailes  Gustavus,  (who  was  so  much  desirous 
of  establishing  a  kind  of  universal  monarchy  in 
the  north,)  to  say,  that  if  there  were  but  one 
month  less  of  winter,  and  another  month  more 
of  summer,  then  he  would  not  exchange  hia 
kingdom  for  any  other  in  the  universe.  The 
sleds  are  very  neat,  and  resemble  all  sorts  of 
shapes,  as  swans,  doves,  dolphins,  shells,  lions 
harts,  peacocks,  finely  gilt  and  carved  with  de- 
vices, the  horses  richly  caparisoned,  fliil  of  bells. 
The  nobility  make  their  court  m  appearing  very 
sumptuously  to  attend  their  prince,  who  often 
makes  one  in  thb  assembly  with  the  duchess. 
The  ladies  are  adorned  witn  rich  furs  and  many 
fineries;  thus  they  take  their  couise  up  and 
down  the  streets,  sometimes  fifty,  sometimes 
Bxty  sleds.  If  it  be  night,  the  town  is  illumi- 
nated, and  every  traineau  has  several  flambeaux. 
When  they  think  fit,  they  enter  some  nobleman's 
or  counciiloi's  house,  w'here  they  find  a  warm 
reception,  with  a  handsome  collation,  and  teen 
retui*n  to  their  traineaux  a  ain.  Having  made 
several  circ  its,  they  re-eonduct  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  to  the  castle,  where  th  re  is  commonly 
a  play  acied,  and  a  great  treat  given  to  the  com- 
pany, that  lasts  till  the  day.  There  is  once  or 
twice  a-week  a  ball,  masquerade,  or  a  wirtschaft, 
with  great  sumptuo»<ity.  either  in  the  castl  -,  or 
by  some  of  the  chief  men.  In  summer-time  the 
Duchess,  out  of  complaisance  to  the  Duke,  whose 
darling  passion  is  hunting,  dresses  herself  and 
ladies  as  an  Amazon,  or  D>a'  a,  and  thus  rides 
out  to  see  the  s{)ort  Fishing  for  another  day, 
and  often  playing  at  cards.  Her  Highness  also 
takes  great;  delight  to  order  and  contrive  fine 
works  for  the  ladies  of  her  court,  as  embroidery, 
tiipestry,  or  some  rich  furniture.  The  Duchi  ss 
understands  music,  and  takes  great  deliuht  to 
hear  concerts  of  music,  and  is  a  great  enoourager 
of  all  ingenious  pa.stiiues." 

Our  author  gives  a  long  and  very  curious 
account  of  a  "  great  Ambassy  ^m  the 
Czar  of  Moscow"  (Peter  the  Great)  to  the 
Duk e  of  Conrland.  The  embassy  comprised 
three  ambassadors,  with  a  suit  of  400  per- 
sons, all  of  whom  were  splendidly  enter- 
tained, and  their  expenses  piid,  by  the 
muniticent  Duke  of  Courland ;  and  he  even 
feast e<l  them  throughout  their  route  to 
Prussia, — 

**  Providing  them  with  eoaches,  carriages, 
guards  ;  open  tables  were  kept  everywhere  with 
trumpets  and  music,  attended  with  feasting  mnd 
excessive  drinking,  as  If  his  Czarish  majesty  had 
been  another  Bacchus.  I  ha^  e  not  seen  yet  such 
hard  drinkers ;  'tis  not  pos:<lble  to  express  it,  and 
they  boast  of  it  as  a  miguty  qualification." 

A  number  of  French  and  German  officers 
accompanied  the  embassy,  but  they  de- 
spised the  Kiisslans,  whom  they  called  ^*de» 
ours  baptizecs."  The  most  singular  and 
characteristic  anecdote  connected  with 
the  affair  wa«,  that  Peter  the  Great  him- 
self accompinied  the  embassy  in  dis- 
guise; but  his  amba-sador,  I^e  Fort,  pri- 
vatily  introduced  him  to  the  Duke  and 
Due) less,  by  whom  he  was  *' royally  eu- 
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tertained.  and  he  made  g;reBt  protcstntion« 
of  'riendsliip  to  them." 

Tho  comiition  of  tho  pciwaiitrv,  or  sorfii, 
Hcitis  to  huvc  hi'di  VL'ry  ncarl;  tlie  wiiiie 
ss  it  19  nt  the  pr.  evnt  time.  TliC  Mlowing 
Is  the  oi'COiinl  givtii  of  thtim : — 


niK.  a"d  the  traveller  mu  ih 
hrcad  made  out  of  bark  of  trte* 
tlioopht  "  no  dop  ready  to  peri* 
ftiT  wonid  cat,"  and  he  was  infn 
thoiHimds  of  people  hiiil  pcrith«: 
■    Bw«lii,h  Litiimd.     Yet  r 


thi-ir 


ibllity  t 


nccaxioTiBl    (1 


b^ith  Ihe;  and  tbcir  chililrni.  Ihr;-  an  of  a 
Tnr  itrmiK  and  MnrdT  nature,  rakosi,  a<<d  flt 
t<  r  hard'liiiw ;  arr  bn  d  uji  ti>  labour  and  Inilf- 
fai'i  iblc  toil,  ami  llirrefi)™  wbvn  they  aw  come 
to  wfllet'-nt  yi'aTii.aip  a  m  bNc  (ominre  nierHri 
otbta'urc<ad.  Thar  llva  in  lafwa  Iioumh  moih) 
of  w>o4 ;  they  vere  ninnnlr  all  of  IWdi  hIitm 
tothdT  BinitcnsiiliohadpinirFroflilt  and  death 
ovpi' t'iMD,  and  bad  n  Ihinnof  aMHii  rfrmia,  » 
tha>  all  their  acquitltiiHii  belnutiil  to  (lirir  Inrdx. 
Dn  tbuw  that  liTed  uiulpr  the  KliiR  or  flwrdvn'i 
domi  iin  >  have  ^mm  exempted  l^||n  that  bond- 
age,  aiid  whan  they  hare  eoDimillrd  erialeis  they 
arc  tried  brfiwc  tlirfr  anlhUT)'  ]adgr«.  Bnt  their 
•er  litudo  enntinun  utill.  In  th<iM  iiroTtncei  under 
the  Duke,  and  Hie  boom  arc  looked npin  bytheir 
h>rii>  a-  ibclr  elHttrl,  wlirrewlih  tliey  niar  apt 
adiiblum.  There  ba<i  belli  much  nidnrthino 
pnir  p■»]tle*a^laTe^y  herr«yi4  tianiit  iialaiiiW- 
Chi"  a  hinie  may  ililak.  Ibr  1ii  the  Inlir  «l  of 
their  n:iiitrrii  to  nu^innrE  and  eheriidi  thru  In  nil 
neeemri*''  at  lifr.  Wlieii  Thi'y  h  ire  jirrf  inned 
their  tiuk,  au'l  flnl-hed  the  proi'UrtiiHi  or  work 
irhlch  b'la  b  m  illiittnl  Yin,  tbni  That  npnre 
(me  ihey  hure  h  tber  iim;  iinil  rhey  havniii 


I  Tied,  the  hi  il  Mten  ailvamm  or  int*  Ibr  lihi 
pDur  ^4lre,  ihat  he  may  he  iihli'  (o  worli  fhr  blm, 
anil  in  nuH  oT  ileartli  be  fnm'Hbi'a  him  vlth 
bread,  «lt,  and  iPvd  liir  hi*  ifTiKiiid.  1  And 
tlic  r  com.liiiun  in  many  Ihlnga  belwr  than  that 
-'  '''e  pmxanta  la  Irerniu"""    ~*"  —    ^ 


he  dcwrlbea  tlie  inha 
Ijivonia  nil  beinK  blessed  with  i 
inifly  fVuitrul  ainl,  in  wmic  pUee 
tlint  "it  DeriT  fajla  to  bring  1 
twcnty-lbur.  and  soinctimcrs  niti 
for  one."  He  dcwcrilies  a  rcr 
dinaiy  miidc  of  liiuiIanUry,  — 

■    prQflta>ile, 


1  the  vat.  I 


vnller,  t' 


a  the  c< 


It  ri 


ihe  nentry,  iutead  of  ib  _  _ 

HKk  tri'eat  p■•nd^  they  ciiU  Maw> 
they  Pin|>ln  Ibne  exnv  ytmi,  ast 
vllh  diRt'renI  enm;  (hii  pmrideii 
vilh  B>h,  ind  dlln  the  r  kun«  vlih  e 
Immenae  quantitim  nf  this 
Rulliur  gars,  was  Imiight  hf  thr  I 
U'ho  ei])i>rtcd  it  tu  tlie  llaat 
atateinetit  aluiuat  iniTetllblc,  w. 
ilplainol  1>y  the  fact  tlmt 


n  hot  it 


day  aire>h  petwciilud  with  tmHim  that  niuirteT 
ui«n  tlie.ii;  conatant  inipa  and  haid  lihinir. 
The  buori.  herv,  vhra  any  inil  .ina  nr  ehri>ieniDt( 
hjiiiien*.  lake  'he  hbetly  In  liivltr  their  Undhiril 
and  ladii'H.  and  ther  are  Mi  hli;hly  tran'pnrtrd 
irith  1h'  hiaunu-vtaleb  In  drme  Ihem.tliat  they 
uc<erralltopri-a'UtHaueurih.lrnirBun>etiin^ 
or  a  fil  t/x.  a>  an  .leknuwle'iament .  Th:  y  nnid  ly 
mihiiilt  tu  the  ohl  da^f  an  ■•[  brlnic  Tlilmipd  vllh 

crnlild"  'eriHlilaUeV  nyofeha'ulaeinrntainanK 
Ibem.  Tldch  llu'y  think  enllih«  theca  lu  be  an  it 


th. m,  and  «i Pf  11  ehaiwul  lor  any  other  il«.j 
woiil  1  think  li  It^arloiu  tu  them." 

The  mniiner  in  wliirli  our  olmcrvnnt  tra- 
vgHit  arirniii,  in  tlie  ulanre  pi'Womi'S,  tliat 
the  Li\utiian  xcifa  un-  actiudi.v  bi-tU'r  off 
(faon  tht'  t>ii>  [Hasunlrir  nf  Oi^ruian}',  und 
that  tliej  nre  cuntiiited  hthI  hajijiv  with 
tliuir  lut  anil  evfii  would  nut  wm  It  hi 
bo  aiiieliunitnl,  atrikiiiiily  miiinila  n*  of 
(hi>  >'('r;  ainiilnr  ur^iuents  vinplnyed  at 
this  i1:ij'  Iiy  the  Aiili  riiitn  iilaiitiTH,  to  pnivo 
thnt  the  iimditinii  of  Ihnr  xlaveH  U  in 
realit.v  Jiri'fenible  tu  that  of  tltc  fne  1a- 
bODTcrA  in  liniit  liiitiia  iixi'l'*,  and  tliat, 
inorci'Ver,  IVovi>leiui>  almilnteiy  deiiimoii 
them  to  lio  a  nu-e  iif  liinicltnim.     Yrl  we 


itlie 
til  era|Kirate  nd  the  iii 
ihT(>ditao  MHind  tliat  it  w>nld 
fiir  a  eeiire  of  year*  witliout  bein 
Tlie  same  hnrd-dried  com  waa, 
niicd  liy  the  l.ivuniuiu  tw  seed- 
yici>1cd  hcnv^  ci 


Tlu)  01 


.■iderita 
e»"  uf  el  a 


,■    irifiin 


titly 


likes  of  Livnnia  ore  described  a*  i 
with  llsh,  uf  which  fifty  sorts  art 
U|i;  and  a  atatcuicnt  ia  luailv  c 
thvhrrriiiic.  which  may  intvmtt  n 
Tlie  Brat  Kim^>Bn  herrintf  finhi 
tu  have  been  on  the  aliores  of  I.i 
Cunrbind. and  to  hive  coiitinui! 
live  m.tn  the  jear  1313,  wh.'it 
Rfh  Ttnytiok  tliat  jiart  of  tlic  Ij 
frniuenicd  tlie  conits  <^  llenn 
(tiliwtiiiently  of  Norway.  'IIk 
rittclied  the  Uritlih  *1iore%  Knall; 
the  Baltic  leavin(c  oiUy  *'  their  rci 
in  iniiiiatun-,  which  is  ■  sinull 
cull  ilmHliHu." 

niien  uor  trnrellcT  bade  adieu 
Ilia,  lie  went  throu);h  tlenuan 
][u^"ie,  and  liia  iiutv*  lij  t>>c  wiaj 
th'void  of  iiitere<t.  He  visited  ' 
and  wc  presume  he  was  well  re 
tlic  eleclural  eiinrt,  fur  he  ia  quit 
idnatic  in  liia  uuligiain  npua  t 
fnuiiiy.     Her  llighiic^i, — 

■■Tli,.l  Inijmpanihle  piiuoeH,  Bop 
toreM  lN»ii4Ki,  ohuMwiiuulJadsmB 
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above  her  sex  . .  .  speaks  the  English  hmgaam  as 

Eerfectly  as  if  she  had  been  educated  at  White* 
nil,  and  the  English  who  travel  thither  reeeive 
gracious  marks  of  her  condescending  goodnees 
and  obliging  manner." 

Her  daughter,  the  Electoress  of  Branden- 
burg, inherits  "all  the  wit  and  beanty'^ 
of  her  illustrious  ancestors :  "  the  charms 
of  this  princess  are  such  as  have  not  any 
parallel"  The  then  Elector  of  Hanover, 
(subsequently  George  I.  of  England,) 
George  Lewis, — 

"  Is  a  vaUant,  wise,  and  iost  prince.  Wb  conn- 
tenan  e  carries  both  a  noble  huughtineM  and  an 
en  gaging "  s  M  eetnt'ss,  which  daims  respect  and 
love  from  all  that  see  him ;  some  hare  thoa^t 
he  resembles  the  King  of  France." 

Lastly,  we  have  a  sketch  of  the  prince  his 
son,  whose  character,  like  that  of  his  father, 
must  have  undergone  some  radical  change 
as  he  advanced  in  life,  if  the  following  eon- 
temiK)rary  estimate  was  at  all  sound  and 
impartial : — 

"  Ge':rge  Augustus,  Prince  Electoral,  bom 
October  30,  1683,  is  a  very  lovely  young  prince, 
and  well  instructed  in  aU  that  a  great  prince 
ought  to  know.  He  has  a  surprising  readiness 
of  wit,  and  a  pregnancy  of  Judgment  above  his 

J'ears.    To  be  well  read  in  history,  and  to  per- 
or'H  their  exercises  readily  and  gracefully,  is 
what  others  may  attain  to;  bat  tms  sweetness 


•ad  equality  of  temper  and  obUginirMmpwtnMBt, 
whereby  be  gains  the  love  of  everyone,  is  peco- 
Uar  to  bimseU :  in  all  things  this  mrinoe's  diroo- 
sition  is  formed  to  render  a  peqjkleliappy.  Walk- 
ing in  the  gardens  of  Hembausen,  I  nave )  eard 
bim  extol  the  excellency  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, saying  that  no  oUier  is  comparable  to  the 
English,  which  renders  Justice,  ease,  and  liberty 
to  every  rank  of  men." 

On  Augost  5, 169Q,  our  trayeDer  reached 
the  Hague, — 

"BlB  Majesty  of  Great  B-itdn  [WiUkm  IIT.] 
was  then  Just  arrived  here ;  where  be  is  the 
darling  and  joy  of  his  people ;  for  they  are  sen- 
sibld  of  the  blesshig  that  this  glorions  monarch 
k  to  them,  and  they  are  well  satisfied  that  bia 
life  is  their  best  securi^,  and  therefore  tbey  do 
joyfully  contfibnte  to  what  tbey  think  may  make 
It  long  and  comfortable.'' 

Here  I  nrast  part  with  my  qtimnt  and 
entertaining  old  fHend.  His  book  ia  both 
amusing  and  inatractive,  aa  your  readen 
may  judge  Arum  the  extracts  I  have 
given,  alUioiigh  I  confess  tbat  1,  have  se- 
lected them  pretty  mneh  on  the  praise* 
worthy  principle  of  little  JadL  Homer, 
who,  according  to  the  yendom  nnrserj 
legend,  carefbUy  picked  tbe  plnms  out  of 
tlM  ChristmiM  piew— •Tonrs^  Ao. 

Newark.  W.  HUBTON. 


EARLY  INSTANCES  OF  SMOKING. 


Mb.  Ubbah, — Tbe  practice  of  smoking 
bos  attracted  considerable  attention  of 
late,  and  among  other  features  connected 
with  it,  the  question  of  its  origin  has  led 
to  some  discussion.  To  shew  when  it  ori- 
ginated would,  of  course,  be  out  of  the 
question,  but  if  you  think  the  following 
early,  and  in  some  eases  very  rude  and 
elementary,  instances  of  the  practice, 
worth  your  notice,  they  are  much  at  your 
service. 

Speaking  of  the  Cypirtu,  generally  iden- 
tified with  the  Oladiolue  eammunie  of 
Linnoius,  our  Glader  or  Sword-grass,  Pliny 
says  (xxi.  69),  quoting  ApoUodorus,  (whi<m 
of  the  physicians  of  that  name  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say,) — *'  He  also  mentions  as  a  re- 
markable fact,  that  the  barbarians,  by  in- 
haling the  fumes  of  this  plant  at  the 
mouth,  thereby  diminish  the  volome  of 
the  spleen.  They  never  go  out  of  the 
house,  he  says,  till  they  have  inhaled  these 
fumes,  through  the  agency  of  which  they 
daily  become  stronger  and  strong^er,  and 
more  robust."  We  should  have  been  under 
greater  obligations  to  the  naturalist  or  his 
authority,  if  he  had  been  more  q)ecific  in 
stating  who  these  barbarians  were — Qaols* 
or  Germans,  people  of  Ana,  or  of  AlHca. 

In  B.  zziv.  c.  85,  speaking  of  Ckamm 


leuce,  identified  with  tbe  TuuQa^o  faur* 
fara  of  Linnens,  our  Colt's-foot,  be  says, — 
"The  root  of  this  plant  is  bnmt  upon 
cypress  charcoal,  and  \j  the  idd  of  a  tnbe 
Unfkndibulum)  hihaled."  Dried  oolf •- 
foot  bas  been  long  smoked  in  this  ooontry, 
dther  by  itself,  or  in  combination  irith 
toliacoo.  Whether  or  no  it  was  smoked 
here  in  the  middle  ages,  it  is  impossible^ 
perhaps,  to  say;  the  practice  may  Teiy 
possibly  have  been  introdooed  through  the 
agency  of  Lord  Bacon,  who^  in  the  8^Ua 
l^hmrum,  I  believe  foBowfaig  the  andenti^ 
no  doubts  recommends  it  to  oe  smoked  fbr 
affections  of  the  dicst  and  Innga. 

Speaking  of  tbe  same  plants  under  the 
name  of  Beekum  (ooogh-plant).  In  B.  xzrt 
e.  16,  Pliny  infbrms  ns  that  <*The  smoke 
of  this  plant,  n^  and  all,  in  a  dry  states 
inhaled  by  the  aid  of  a  reed  and  swal- 
lowed, is  curative  they  say,  of  dirotiio 
oongh:  it  is  necessary,  bowever,  at  each 
inhuation,  to  tidra  a  dranght  of  raisin 
wine."  Dioscorides,  who  probably  floa- 
rished  after  Pliny,  and  Qakn,  wlio  lived 
about  one  hundred  yean  later,  give  simi- 
lar directions. 

Marcellos  Empiricos  of  Bordeam,  -mho 
lived  in  the  fourth  eeotoiy  after  Ghiiit^ 
knd  hfid  ffffltw^Hw  Thgifflwhif  ttoQtwV 
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has  a  curious  pnssiipe  upon  this  suhjoct,  hi 
his  Latin  work  on  Phannacy,  which  is* 
worth  qu- tat  ion: — **Thc  ]>hint  which,  in 
(ijilHc,  is  known  as  Cd'Homan'mt,  and  in 
Latin  us  1u/in  Miifjtda  (h«»rso-ho  .1*1,  is  jja- 
thcnd  uiKm  a  Thursday,  at  tho  wane  ot' 
the  moon,  and,  alter  heing  t'oroutrhly 
dritd,  is  put  into  a  new  vessel  along  with 
b..rninjr  coals.  TImj  upper  surface  is  th-  n 
most  carefully  luted  \\\\.\\  aririll;ice«)iw 
earth,  and  a  reed  is  insi-r'od,  throULrh 
wliich  tho  moisture  or  smoke,  pMierattnl 
by  the  heat,  is  inhnled  at  th«'  mouth,  until 
it  lias  peuetrrttt»il  tho  whole  of  the  trachea 
(arff'ritim)  and  tlie  stomach," 

The  W(n'd  inarch^  we  may  observe,  sijj- 
nilied  a  horse  in  the  lauguajro  ol'  anc  ent 
Gaul,  and  was  em])loycd  in  that  sense  so 
late  as  tie  sev  nteenth  century  l)y  tho 
people  of  Brittany.  Calli  probably  means 
"hfK»f."  Here  then,  we  liave  little  short 
of  ]v)>iti\e  proof  that  C\tlt's-fiX)t  was 
H  ■  okedin(iinil  in  the  fourth  centnrv  aft*T 
('hrist  ;  more  ))iirticrilarly  ;ls  Marcellus, 
bim-telf  a  native  of  Ciaul,  expressly  s.iys 
that  many  of  h's  presciipti«)ns  were  those 
recommended  by  the  peasantry  and  com- 
mon peo]ile. 


Another  histancc,   a^in,   of 
thonjjh  not   a  very    tenij>tin'^   * 
find  in  Pliny  (xxviii.  fi7) : — *'  Th«-i 
that  the  omoke  of  drliMl  i-ow-du 
of  the  animal,  I  mean,  wlioii  ^r 
remarkably  good  t*>r  phthiMs,  i 
thro\i|jh  a  reed.**     It    wuii'il   s*** 
not  at  all  improbable  tha*  this 
re])ulsive  as  it  a])pear<.  may  bavt* 
anion:;  the  )K>:isantiy  (if  many  ( 
nud    to  a  much  prosit er  cxti'iit 
liave  any  poMiive  jrn>«inds  for  sni 

Dioscoridi^  U.  v.  c.  I:i2,  in 
thut  Sanilaiach,  our  Ko:il;x5ir,  i 
ment,  or  n.-d  suljiburet  «»f  ar*!- 
bnrniHl  in  combinition  witii  n^in 
smu'^e  inhaled  through  i\  IuIm*.  s 
for  cough  and  asthma.  I'liny  (\ 
Fpeaks  of  it  merely  as  In  ini»  u-i 
form  of  **a  fumi;;ation  with  ce 
the  crre  of  those  cijmplaiiits. 

Thes*»  ]Kissa>:es  form  tln'  Mim 
all  that  1  have  hlthertu  met  \\\\ 
ancient  writers  rel  .live  to  Mimk 
Bubstances  employed  bein;r.  Sw.' 
C'olt's-fiKjt,  dried  t'  »w-duiiir,  and 
On  further  en(piirv,  the  list  nnirlii 
be  extended.  "lIKNUY  T.  II 


THK  PRINCIPLE  UPON  WHICH  Mk.  MACAULAY  WROTE  HI 

HISTOKV. 


Mil.  ruDAN, —  In  reading  Macaulay's 
Essavs  the  other  dav.  I  came  across  a  ]»a«i- 
sajje  in  \\h  ch  the  author  lays  down  the 
prin-'iplis  on  which,  in  his  o]>i]non,  history 
oiiirht  to  be  written,  it  may,  jierhiips, 
have  "(nne  interest  for  y:»ur  readt-rs,  as 
b"ing  in  snme  sort  a  deft'nce  to  the 
clijirur-  s  which  manv  reviewers  li;ive  n-  t 
scrupled  to  bring  ajain.st  the  historian  of 
James  aiul  William,  of  giv'-ng  a  faUe  co- 
lonrinj;  to  evt-nts.  Speaking  <»f  Machia- 
velli's  Historv,  lie  ^avs, — 

••  T!iP  hi-tory  due-  not  appear  to  be  tln'  fniit  f»f 
much  in(lu>trv  or  re-i';irch.  It  i*«  inwiueslinnu'ily 
iniKcniato.  But  it  !•*  oletiaut,  liv«'lv,  and  pic*- 
turcMiue  bevdiid  any  nther  in  the  Italian  lan- 
gaikte.  The  rc.idci,' we  bpliove.  rtrries  hwuv 
(rcim  it  a  ni'-re  vi\id  and  a  more  faitiitiil  iiniiri"— 
Hion  (if  the  natii>n:il  oiiaracterand  manner^,  thin 
froni  more  corrcet  account^.  The  truth  i-,  tliat 
thi>  b-Kik  ))o!(in(r<'  ratlier  to  am-icnt  th;in  to  iiio* 
drrn  liiemtiue.     It  i»  in  the  stvle,  not  ol  Davjiu 


and  Clarendon,  but  of  Ilrmdotu^  anf 
Tlie  cla^hJeal  hi^oricK  may  alini>«t  h-* 
nianoe'i  founded  in   fact.*   'Die   rt'Iil 
doubt,  in  all  its  ]irineipa1  ])iiiiitr,  ^ir; 
Itui  the  nuhH'niu<«  lit  If  in(-i(liiit*> «  \,\k  I 
thr  inti-re-t.  tae  word<*,  tnc   |r«".tun«». 
arc  evidently  f^n^i^hl^l  by    the  iiu.iir 
the  auiiior.  *  The  ta^hi'in  of  latrr  tii 
fen-nt.     .\  more  fxart  n.irr.ilivr  \h  ci^ 
m Titer.     It  may  be  d<iubte>l  wh4'th**r  r 
n«itioriH  nre  cfmveyod  to  tho  readi-r. 
pill  rrait«  are  iM'rhap^  tho^e  in  uhuh 
hliu'ht  mixture  of  curieature,  and  «e  .ii 
tain  tti.il  the  ber»i hi-torie"  are  nut  tho-i 
a  litile  of  the  ezaiTkrcration  of  tirtitmu- 
!•«  judiciously  enip.oyed.     Sunu-thini; 
accina  y,  but  iiuuh  i^  iRiin>  il  in   etf 
fuinter  linex  are  nepleeted.  Init  tiie  |?n 
teriHiic  features  arc  i<i  printed  on  ttn 
evrr."  —  Ksmiif    on    Mtivhtni  rili,  Jiu 
Kamyttf  %ul.  i.  p.  HO. 

1  remain.  Sir, 

Yours  obodiexi 
F.  J.  V. 


LYITKLTON  FAMILY. 

Mil.  Cuhan, — 1  should  Ik-  nmeh  (billed  amonp  which  is  the  family  of  Lyt 

bv  stime  of  v«»ur  trenedoirit'.d  enrresii'in-  Stuillev.  in  the  iHiuntv  of  Warwi 

«                                         •                                                                                       »  •                                                    • 

dents    sitlbriiinir   me   information  on  the  represent i-d    by    Sir  Fr-incis     L 

foU-nvinij: —  Holvoake-tioodricke,    Bart.,    of 

'I'lu'  family  of  liyttelton.  the  head  of  Ca^th*,)  which  descemls  from  Koj 

which  is  Lord  Lyttelton,  Ilanm  of  Frank-  telton  of  Grovcly,  Worcostcwhire, 

Iry,  has  been  divided  into  several  branches,  son  of  John   Lyttelton  of  Fmii 
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Elizabeth  his  wife,  oo-heirees  of  the  TrI- 
bots.  The  said  Roger  having  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Stwoley,  Esq., 
of  Westbromwich,  co.  Stiifford,  had  issue 
two  sons, — George  Lyttelton  of  Grovely, 
counsellor-at-law,  eldest  son,  and  Hum- 
phrey Lyttelton  of  Naunton-court,  Wor- 
cestershire. In  all  the  printed  ped'gprees 
of  Lyttelton  I  have  seen,  this  George  is 
said  to  be  another  son  of  the  said  John 
Lyttelton  of  Frankley, — but  this  is  clearly 
erroneous.  He  was  buried  at  Bromsgrove, 
Worcestershire,  and  was  "eldest  son  of 
Roger  Lyttelton,  who  was  fifth  son  of  John 
Lyttelton  by  Elizabeth  his  wife,  co*hdr  of 
Sir  G.  Talbot  of  Grafton,  and  Aime  hLi  wife 
co-heir  of  Paston*."  Upon  his  monument^ 
in  Bromsgrove  Church,  is  an  escutcheon  of 
the  following  arms :  —  1.  IdfttelUm,  2. 
Westcote ;  3.  QwUrenuUne ;  4.  Bwley; 
qutirtering  all  Talbot's  arms.  On  the  lefb 
of  the  monument,  Lyttelton  impaling  arg. 

Phillips  Lyttelton,  of  Stodley  and  Nannton, 

(^on  of Lyt  elton.  of  Studley,)  who 

entered  Rugby  School  in  1096,  and  mar- 
ried 25th  June,  1723;  died  15th  July, 
1763,  aged  75. 


a  lion  nunp.  ml  debmised  by  a  feme  ooon- 
teroompone  or  and  as.  (JIfylde);  and  on 
another  shield,  Lyttelton  impaling  Stanley 
with  seven  quarterings.  He  died  Mmy  28, 
1600,  aged  50,  prohSbly  unmarried.  He 
must  have  been  a  son  of  Roger,  or  the 
Stanley  arms  would  be  out  of  place  on  hia 
tomb.  The  other  ion,  ffum^krey,  mar- 
ried Martha;  daughter  of  Bobert  Gower 
of  Colemera,  .£sq«>  which  Martha  died 
July  4v  1588. '  lliere  is  a  monument  to 
his  and  his  wife's  memory  at  K]ngiiior« 
ton;  but  he  lived  long  afterwarcu,  till 
1624^  and  was  buried  at  Naunton- Beau- 
champ.  He  was  ancestor  of  the  Lyttel- 
tons  of  Studl^,  and  of  another  Mmmpkrey 
Lyttelton  of  Halesowen,  Woroeatenihire, 
who  was  connected  with  the  Studley  fin* 
mily ;  and  it  is  this  connection  I  am  anx- 
ious to  ascertain. 

llie  following  is  a  short  pedigree  of  the 
Studley  Lyttdtons : — 

B  DorothT,  dan.  of  Boliert  Blozham,  Esq., 
of  Great  Alna,  ooonty  Wanriok. 


Phillips  Lyttelton, 
of  Studlev  Castle, 
born  1729;  ob. 
8.  p.  1809. 


Robert,  bom  1731, 
died  17S2 ;  Cap- 
tain in  the  Mi- 
Utia. 


Leonora,  danghter 
and    hdreas    of 
.         Bntland, 
Genflnnan. 


John,  bom  17S5 ; 
oh.  a.  p.  181S. 


died  ua^ 

BURisd, 

1778. 


Dorothy  Elisabeth,  only  daaghter  »  Frands  Holyoake,  laq.,  of  TettniliaUt 
and  heixeaa.  I        oonnty  Stailiord,  married  1786. 


Sir  Franeia  Lxtteltoa  Hotyoake-Ooodriekfl^  Bart.* 
of  Sludley  Caatl0,i«ira  NMlria, 

The  other  Humphrey  Lyttelton  waa  a     the  following  will  shew  his 
solicitor  at  Halesowen,  whoee  genealogy  I     leendanti: 
am  particularly  anxious  to  ascortaui ;  and 

Humphrey  Lyttdton,  attomey 
of  Haleeowen,  living  abootthe 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. • 


isene  and  de- 


I 

Humphrey  Lyttelton,  an  attor- 
ney-at-law  at  Worcester,  who 
died  unmarried  in  1801.  De- 
puty Town-Clerk  of  Woroea- 
ter,  and  a  Coroner  for  the  oity 
and  countv.— A  desfrveS  en- 
logy  of  hun  ia  in  your  Obi- 
tuary, Aug.  1801,  p.  771. 


Sandys  Lyttelton,  *-  Miss  Boper.     EUnbelh 
Esq. 


Onlydanahter 
aadbair. 


Issue. 


Esq.,  of 
Droitwidk. 


of    IblasowHi 


My  queries  are,— 

1.  What  relation  was  Humphrey  lyt- 

•  Nash,  "  History  of  Worcestershire.'* 


telton  of  Haleeowen  to  FUl^  lyttilftoB 
ofStudleyP 

2.  llie  Umeal  deiceni  €it  boih  fSrom  Bo- 
ger  Lyttelton  of  Qroveley.        H.  S*  G. 


I 
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OILDAS  AND  NENXIUS. 


♦ 


If.:- 


!! 


Mr.  Urban, — As  the  "good  Homer 
Bometimes  nods."  the  accidental  "twenty 
winks"  of  an  antiquarian  muy  reasonably 
admit  of  an  excuse;  and,  therefore,  in 
pointing  out  the  folLm-ing  singular  dis- 
crepancies, it  is  more  with  a  vii-w  to  elicit 
explanation  than  to  imply  censure. 

In  a  reprint  of  "  Six  Old  English  Chro- 
nicles," edited  by  J.  A.  Giles,  I).  C.  L., 
and  published  by  Mr.  H.  (t.  l^)hn,  are, 
infer  aluiy  the  Chronioles  attributed  to 
Gildas  and  Nennius ;  and  the  Editor's  Pre- 
face contains  a  sbort  notice  of  the  several 
Chroniclers  whose  works  he  has  intro- 
duced. 

With  reference  to  Gildas  he  has  these 

remarks : — 

"  Of  Gildan  little  or  nothinfr  is  known.  Mr. 
Stevcnfton,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  the 
oriK'nal  L:itin,  kiJ'a,  '  Wc  are  unable  to  ftpeak 
with  certainty  us  to  his  parentage,  his  county,  or 
even  Ills  name,  the  period  uhrn  he  /iVfd,  or  the 
works  of  which  he  was  the  author."  Such  a 
statement  is  surely  sufilcieiit  to  excuse  us  at 
present  fiom  r-ayiu;?  more  on  the  subject  than 
that  he  i-*  AuppoMrd  to  hare  Herd  during  some 

part  of  the  *i>/A  century The  title  of  the 

old  translation  is  as  follows:  'The  Papistic  of 
Gildas.  the  most  ancient  B  itish  Author:  who 

flourished  in  the  yeere  of  our  Ix>rd  54fi 

Faithfully  translated  out  of  the  oriipnall  Latine.' 
London,  'l2mo.,  163H." 

Now  it  ap])ear8  remarkable  that  any 
doubt  should  liave  n  risen  as  to  the  period 
when  Gihhis  was  lM)ni,  for  he  has  himself 
stated  it  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  when 
Bpeaking  of  the  battle  of  "  Bath  Hill  :"— 

**  ^^Tiich  was  (as  I  am  sure)  forty-four  years 
and  one  month  after  the  landing  of'  the  Saxons, 
and  also  the  time  of  my  oten  nativity." 

Consequently,  as  the  Saxons  landed  a.d. 
449,  the  addition  of  44  years  would  give 
the  date  of  his  birth  a.d.  493;  thus  re- 
moving all  conjecture  upon  the  subject. 


The  modem  editor  further  ren 

"It  ha^  been  remarked  by  Polydi 
that  Gildas  quote*  no  other  book  but 
and  it  mav  oe  added,  that  his  qnoiat 
other  woids  than  those  ot  the  vulg«l 
mon  authorized  translation.*' 

If  by  the  word  "  Bible"  the 
New  Testament  are  meant,  th't  ii 
but  taken  in  the  common  accep 
the  word,  as  apply iof?  to  tlie  Ol 
ment  only,  "  The  sacred  volume 
are  contained  the  re^'elations  < 
then  it  is  incorrect ;  for  numero 
tions  from  the  New  Testament  c 
at  page  367,  and  continue  to  tl 
the  work. 

NKXifirs- 

"  Of  this  author,"  says  the  mo 
tor,  "  so  little  is  known,  that 
hiirdlv  any  information  handed 
us  except  this  mention  of  liis  nar 
also  far  from  certain  at  what  p 
history  was  writtc>n,  and  the  diti 
no  U>8S  than  a  period  of  tico  hundr 
some  assigning  the  work  to  796,  a 
to  994." 

Now  the    exact    time   when 
flourished  wc  have  in  his  own  woi 

"  This  history  has  been  compiled  fron 
benefit  my  inferiors,  not  from  envj  of 
are  superior  to  me.  in  the  858th  rt 
I/ord's  Incarnation,  and  in  the  2-lth  jc 
viu,  king  of  the  Britons." 

Surely  after  such  a  clear  declai 
doubts  should  have  liecn  set  at  res 
app4>ar8  at  lea^^t  mngular  that,  i 
a  positive  avowal  of  the  fact,  t 
could  have  expressed  even  the  si 
a  doubt  upon  the  point. — I  am.  I 

Majf  9.  Roi 


ANTIQUARIAN  RESEARCHES. 


80CIETT  07  AXTIQU  ABIES. 

April  23.  This  being  St.  George's  Day, 
the  Society  met,  according  to  annual  cus- 
tom, to  elect  a  IVesident,  (Council,  and 
officers,  when  the  following  gentlemen 
were  chosi'u : — 

Elerrn  Memhern  from  the  Old  Council. 
The  Kiirl  S  anhnpr,  President. 
Kdward  Hawkins.  Ks<i.,  V.-P. 
Joseph  Huntrr,  K-q.,  V.-P. 
C.  Octavius  MorfTiin,  Emj.,  M.P.,  V.-P. 
Frederic  Ouvry,  E"q.,  'IVeasurer. 
Rir  Henry  ElUx,  K.H..  Director. 
C.  Wykehazn  Martin,  Esq.,  M.P. 


William  Hookham  Camenter,  Esq. 
Aufrustus  W.  Franks,  Efq. 
William  Rait.  Esq. 
M'illium  .Michael  Wylie,  Eaq. 

Ten  Member*  of  the  Jfew  Comm 

Arthur  Ashpite',  Ksq. 

Thp  I^ird  Avelund. 

John  Bruce,  Esq. 

John  Kvuns,  E>«q. 

Kohort  iiomon,  Esq. 

The  I^rd  Monson. 

Kev.  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley. 

8ir  Walter  Calverley  Trevelyaa,  JBarf. 

William  Wansey,  Em, 

William  Watkin  E.  Wynne,  Baq.,  X.P, 

John  ToDfe  Akennaa,  Esq., 
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After  an  address  by  the  Frerident,  the 
following  resolution  was  submitted  to  the 
meeting : — 

"  That,  considering  the  removal  of  the 
Royal  Society  to  their  new  apartments  in 
Burlington-house,  the  hour  of  the  meet- 
ing for  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  on 
Thursday  evenings  be  fixed,  for  the  next 
and  ensuing  sessions,  until  the  Society 
shall  otherwise  determine,  at  half-past 
eight  instead  of  eight  o'clock.** 

This  having  been  read,  several  gentle- 
men rose  and  objected  to  it,  as  inconve- 
nient to  such  of  the  Fellows  as  resided  at 
a  distance  from  town ;  when,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  President,  it  was  with- 
drawn. The  Society  therefore  meet  for 
the  future  at  the  usual  hour;  namely, 
eight  o'clock. 

April  30.  J.  Hunter,  Esq.,  Yice-Preri- 
dent,  in  the  chair. 

The  Report  of  the  Auditors  fbr  the  year 
ending  December  81, 1855,  wm  read  to 
the  meeting. 

The  President's  nomination  of  Mr.  John 
Bruce,  as  a  Vice-President,  in  the  room  of 
Admiral  Smyth,  who  retires  by  rotation, 
was  read. 

Mr.  George  Qrazebrook,  of  Liverpool, 
the  Rev.  Frederic  George  Lee,  of  Thame, 
and  Mr.  George  Pryce,  of  Bi*isto],  were 
elected  Fellows. 

A  note  was  read  iVom  Mr.  William  Cob- 
ham,  Local  Secretary  for  Hertfordshire, 
stating  that  some  excavations  have  re- 
cently been  made  under  what  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  square  tower  of  uie  old 
Rye-ho«ise,  near  Ware,  the  result  of 
which  has  been  the  discovery  of  a  sab- 
ti  rranean  apartment,  with  an  iron  door, 
having  a  latticed  window.  Some  old  ocnns 
have  also  been  found  here. 

Mr.  B.  B.  Woodward,  F.S.A.,  read  a 
paper  containing  Illustrations  of  the  Re- 
formation and  the  Great  Rebellion,  de- 
rived from  the  Churchwardens*  Book  of 
St.  Mary's  parish  in  Bungay,  Suffolk, 
which  were  prefaced  by  a  brief  account  of 
the  results  of  some  archsBological  enquiries 
recently  made  by  Mr.  Woodward  in  that 
town.  The  account-book,  for  the  use  of 
which  Mr.  Woodward  stated  that  he  was 
indebted  to  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Glover,  com- 
mences in  1523,  and  with  a  few  interrup- 
tions (the  principal  one  being  a  hiatus  of 
23  years  between  1663  and  1686),  is  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time ;  and  the  great 
interest  and  value  of  it  was  evident  ftom 
the  series  of  extracts  laid  before  the 
Society,  and  relating  to  the  carrying  out 
of  the  Reformation  m  St.  Mary's  parish  at 
Bungay.  In  the  time  of  Henry  Y III.  the 
only  entries  shewed  the  erasure  of  the 
story  of  St.  Thomas- JIhBecket  from  the  Ser« 


vice-book,  and  the  removal  of  his  fignre 
from  the  windows ;  the  procuring  of  the 
Great  Bible,  and  two  English  Prooessioa- 
als,  or  Litanies ;  and  the  payment  of  the 
rent  for  the  steeple  to  the  king,  instead  o€ 
the  Lady  Prioress  of  the  nunnery  to  whldi 
the  church  belonged.  Under  Edward  YL 
great  changes  were  made :  the  rents  of  tha 
obit-lands  were  collected  for  the  kins,  pas- 
chal-keeping, processions,  Ac,  ocaaed ;  the 
tabernacles  and  images  were  taken  down 
and  sold;  the  painted  windows  broken* 
and  the  frescoes  on  the  walls  defooed;  » 
lectern  was  made  for  the  Bible,  and  » 
variety  of  new  service-books  procured; 
the  altars  were  removed,  and  a  Comma- 
nion-table  substituted  for  them ;  and  the 
copes  were  made  into  altar-cloths.  A  pot« 
tie  of  sack  ia  also  recorded  as  "  goven  to 
the  king's  surveyor  for  his  fovonr  con* 
coming  the  diurch-lands.  In  Mary's 
reign  great  diligence  was  used  to  restore 
the  andent  stsie  of  things:  altars  were 
re-erected,  the  painting  of  St.  Christopher 
was  cleansed  from  whitewash ;  the  old  ob- 
servances were  resumed,  and  the  diurdh* 
furniture,  which  had  been  destroyed  or 
laid  aside,  was  made  anew,  and  brought 
into  use  again.  A  new  legend  was  bought 
the  story  of  St.  Thomas-i-Becket  written 
into  the  church-book  once  more,  King  Ed- 
ward's Service-book  given  up  to  the  royal 
commisnoners,  and  three  great  images^ 
''that  is,  the  Marye  and  John  and  the 
vowes  of  the  Church,"  (which  seems  to 
have  been  originaUy  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Cross,)  purchased  at  a  gntA  cost,  and  set 
up  on  the  rood-loft.  This  was  the  last 
thing  done  under  BCary,  and  in  the  first 
year  of  Elizabeth  these  images  were  taken 
down  agun,  (by  the  same  man  who  had 
pat  them  up,)  and  broken.  AH  that  had 
been  restored  was  removed  now,  and  somt 
things  wluch  had  been  Qpjuvd  before 
were  now  put  away.  New  Hbles^  Books 
of  Prayer,  and  of  Homilies^  of  Articles  and 
Ix^junctions,  were  pnrohased;  and  all  tb» 
*'  perkes"  were  taken  down,  and  the  beam 
of  the  rood-loft.  Poritanism,  however, 
desired  to  proceed  still  ftn*ther  in  this 
iconodasm,  and  there  is  a  xeoord  of  the 
censure  and  removal  of  the  cfanrohwardens 
of  1577,  who  had,  contrary  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  bishop,  taken  down  and  de- 
stroved  the  screen,  whidi  was,  aooarding 
to  the  one  party,  "  verye  oomelye  and  de- 
cently e  made;"  bat  according  to  the 
other,  "  ftde  of  ymmagery  not  defooed." 
And  in  the  following  year  a  new  screen 
was  made  and  fixed  in  the  ehorch. 

The  extracts  relating  to  the  Great  Be- 
hellion  shewed  very  plainly  the  cansiBs  at 
that  movement,  and  also  the  reasons  tar 
the  fidlore  of  the  Tietcrioas  owm  to 
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blish  itaelf  permanently  in  the  conntry. 
Mr.  Woodward  also  stated  that  most  valu- 
able information  might  be  derived  from 
this  volume  rehiting  to  the  history  of 
church-rates. 

JUajf  7.  Octavius  Morgan,  Esq.,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  cliair. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Hooper  was  elected 

Fellow. 

Mr.  Edward  C.  Brodie  exhibited  a 
number  of  relics  discovered  during  exca- 
vations at  Salisbury  and  at  Wilton,  con- 
sisting of  keys,  spoons,  the  heads  of  mis- 
sile weui)on9,  and  a  gold  ring,  on  which 
is  represented  the  Trinity. 

Sir  Henry  Ellis  exhibited  an  impression 
from  the  seal  of  the  town  of  Wallingford 
in  Berkshire,  bearing  an  armed  figure  on 
horselmck,  resembling  that  on  the  great 
n  al_of  Henry  V. ;   legend,  —  bioillvm 

COMVNE  DK  WAI.LINOPORD. 

Sir  Henrj'  al-o,  in  a  note  to  the  Presi- 
dent, communicated  a  transcript  of  a  do- 
cument preserved  in  a  volume  of  the  Cot- 
tonian  MSS.,  announcing  the  exact  terms 
of  the  submiKsion  of  Sir  Eustace  ()*Nealle, 
at  Greenwich,  to  King  Henry  VIII.,  in 
the  year  1542. 

Professor  Philips,  IakixI  Secn-tary  for 
Oxfordshire,  rei>orted  the  recent  discovery 
at  Br'ghthampton,  of  several  pits  of  sin- 
gular form,  sunk  in  the  gravel.  Some  of 
these  are  circular,  witli  ])eri)endicular 
sides;  others  have  been  cut  away  so  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  seat,  and  in  one  pit  there 
are  s«  ats  on  botli  sides.  Anglo-Saxon  re- 
mains have  iK'en  discovered  close  to  these 
pits,  which,  liowever,  are  doubtlt'ss  of  an 
earlier  date. 

Mr.  Akerman,  Secretarj',  comnmnicatcd 
an  account  of  further  diRcovcrit»s  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  remains  at  Broughton  Po^n?*,  Ox- 
fordshire, in  Fcbniary  last,  consisiing  of 
knives  of  tlic  usual  form,  a  8]K>»r-head,  a 
pair  of  tib'ihe,  and  the  metal  mounting  of 
a  liair-pin.  Tliis  latter  object,  although 
in  itself  insignificant,  is  of  considenible 
interest ;  l)eing,  in  fact,  an  indication  that 
the  individnal  to  whom  it  had  Ix'Ionged 
Wiis  the  mistress  of  a  household— a  mar- 
ried woman ;  the  hair  of  unmarried  fc- 
luiiles,  among  the  ancient  (iennan  race, 
biing  allowed  to  Hoat  unrestrained  :  hence 
the  phrase  *'  in  <*a]»ill«»,"  which  occurs  in 
the  ancient  Teut<mic  luws. 

Mr.  Akerman  also  (>ommunicateil  an- 
other rxam])le  of  the  Croicn  Badge^  from 
a  brass  of  the  Kingdcm  family,  in  Que- 
thiock  Church,  C-rtrnwull.  On  this  brass 
a  figun*  is  represtmted  wearing  the  crown 
on  the  h'il  shoulder.  The  individnal  thus 
distinguished  was  a  vcouian  of  the  crown, 
10 


and,  M  appears  by  the  Fkiteni 
Edward  IV.  and  Richard  III., 
office  of  baiUff  of  Bagabotts  Bu 
county  of  Surrey. 

May  11.  The  Earl  Stanhope, 
in  the  chair. 

Mr.  William  Sal^,  in  a  letter 
cretary,  annonnced  the  very  lib 
tion,  from  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spo 
of  a  complete  series  of  proclai 
the  reigns  of  George  II.  and  G* 
for  which  a  vote  of  thanks  ^i 
monsly  retume<l. 

Mrs.  E.  Britton  presented 
hands  of  Dr.  Wilson,  President 
College,  Oxford,  a  medal  of  Dr 
Tliis  medal  had  been  presented 
Mr.  Britton,  a  few  years  agi 
Ingram. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Wylie  exhibited 
by  his  friiTid  Mr.  Wilnier,  of  t 
pnlchral  vessels  lately  diacovere 
bonne.     In  one  of  the  vesseb 
covered  a  very  rare  example  of 
razor,  resembliuff  in  form  the 
with  Roman  remains  some  yesi 
Colchester,  and  exiiibited  to  tl 
bv  Mr.  Rocich  Smith. 

John  Bruce,  Esi].,  Vice-Pkv) 
permission  of  the  Uuv.  Lamberl 
exiiibited  a  Saxon  charter  from  1 
tion  of  Sir  Edward  Deering,  B 
It  is  a  convey ani*c  of  lands  at 
dingdnmne,  now  Surrenden,  in  I 
of  Kent,  llio  date  is  not  1 
A.  1).  1020.  Among  the  wi 
"  L>  tinge,  Bisceop.'*  This  pi 
Arclibishop  of  Canterbury  frox 
1020. 

Mr.  Akerman,  in  a  note  to  V 
lie,  P^].,  oil'ered  some  reniai  ks  c 
Huinixl  interment  of  a  young 
warrior,  dinoovcred  by  the  Abbe 
Envermeu,  and  cited  a  law  of  th 
rians  as  furnishing  evidence  tli 
fniict  was  in  reality  a  woman  of 
habits. 

Mr.  George  Pryce,  F.S.A.,  e 
photograph  of  St.  James**  Chnn 
and  communicated  some  remar 
early  use  of  the  |iointed  arch  obi 
that  edifice,  A.B.  1130. 

These   were  followc<1    by   ol 
read  by  Mr.  J.  II.  Parker,  who 
nion  that  this  church  is  of  tw 
with  an    interval  of   twenty 
years. 

Sir  Henry  Ellis  commnnicat^ 
of  a  proclamation  issue- 1  by  Sir  J 
roll.  Knight,  mayor  of  Dublin  in 
161G,  ngulating  the  wages  of 
handici  at\smen,  labom^Ts,  and  c 
sons,  whose  exactions  at  that  t 
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wniversally  complained  of  by  the  citizens 
and  iiiliabitants  generally. 


AHCH.EOLOGICAL   INSTITrXE. 

May  1.  Octavius  Morgan,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Vice-president,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Le  Keux 
communicated  "An  Account  of  a  Series  of 
lU'inaikable  Paintings  on  Panel,  of  the 
early  part  of  the  Fourteenth  Century,  for- 
merly to  be  seen  in  Ingham  Church,  Nor- 
folk." He  brought  drawings  taken  in  1782 
by  John  Carter,  the  anti(juarian  draughts- 
man, in  which  the  design  of  these  curious 
productions  of  early  art  has  been  accurately 
given;  and  these  were  accompiuiied  by  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Fenn,  the  learned  editor 
of  the  "  Paston  Letters,'*  describing  the 
details  of  the  paintings.  They  were  ex- 
plaini'd  by  Dr.  Kock  to  be  a  series  of 
ri'i)resentations  of  the  incidents  in  the  life 
of  JSt.  Nicholas  of  Mvra,  the  same  as  those 
sculptured  on  the  Nonnan  font  in  Win- 
chester Cathedral,  which  have  been  fiilly 
described  by  the  late  Dr.  Milner,  in  his 
History  of  Winchester,  vol.  ii.  p.  77.  St. 
Nicholas  was  regarded  as  the  patron  saint 
of  mariners, — a  fact  which  Dr.  Rock  re- 
garded as  significant  in  connexion  with 
the  occurrence  of  these  curious  paintings 
at  Ingham,  which  is  situated  near  the 
coast. 

Mr.  Morgan  read  a  memoir  "On  the 
Social  Usages  of  Ancient  Times,  especially 
in  regard  to  Eating  and  Drinking."  Ho 
pave  some  interesting  details  obtained 
from  ancient  books  on  domestic  economy, 
and  pointed  out  the  extensive  functions  of 
the  J'.nglish  housewife  in  former  days,  as 
they  have  been  quaintly  stit  forth  by  Ger- 
vase  Markham,  especially  as  regards  the 
suniptous  ordering  of  feasts,  the  prepara- 
tion of  banrpieting  stuff  and  innumerable 
delicacies  now  forgotten;  as  also  in  her 
duties  in  i)reparing  and  preserving  all  sorts 
of  foreign  wines,  which  appear  to  have 
come  within  the  province  of  the  good 
housewife  in  great  establishments.  With 
these  functicms,  moreover,  were  to  be  com- 
bined skill  in  ])hysic,  surgery,  distilling, 
dyeing  and  making  of  cloth,  and  numerous 
*'  conceited  secrets,'*  according  to  the  an- 
cient phrase. 

iVIr.  Charles  Long  gave  a  short  account 
of  two  j)ieces  of  ])late  sent  for  exhibition 
by  Mr.  Mortimer  Drummond.  They  are 
drinkingcups  of  peculiar  form,  with  two 
handles,  similar  to  the  ancient  silver  cups 
still  in  use  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and 
some  other  collegiate  establishments,  and 
bear  the  arms  of  (iiles  Alington,  w^ho  was 
Treasurer  of  Lyons,'  inn,  and  presented  the 
cups,  according  to  the  inscriptions  upon 
them,  to  that  society,  in  1580.  He  was 
Gent.  Ul^.  Yol.  CCIL 


of  an  ancient  family,  settled  at  Wymond- 
ley,  Herts,  and  Horseheath,  Cambridge- 
shire. Mr.  Long  produced  also  a  beautiful 
miniature,  painted  in  body  colours  on  cop- 
per, representing  the  first  Lord  Alington, 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  Charles  L,  in  1642. 
He  was  descended  from  Giles  Alington, 
who  attended  Henry  VIII.  as  Master  of 
the  Ordnance  at  the  siege  at  Boulogne, 
and  brought  thence  the  alarum-bell  of  the 
garrison,  which  was  to  be  seen  at  his  resi- 
dence at  Horseheath,  Cambridgeshire.  It 
lias  not  been  ascertained  whether  he  was 
the  Treasurer  of  Lyons*  Inn,  the  donor  of 
the  cups. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Dunn,  Vicar  of  Warkworth,  Northumber- 
land, describing  the  recent  discovery  at 
Amble,  near  the  month  of  the  river  Coquet, 
of  a  rude  sepulchral  cist,  in  which  was 
found  a  skeleton,  placed  on  its  left  side, 
the  knees  raised,  as  if  the  corpse  had  been 
doubled  up  within  the  narrow  receptacle. 
On  either  side  stood  an  urn ; — one  of  these 
vessels  only  could  be  preserved.  It  had 
served,  probably,  as  a  drinking-cnp,  and  is 
much  ornamented  with  scored  Ihies;  in 
form  and  general  fashion  it  closely  resem- 
bles other  examples  found  in  Northumber- 
land, and  preserved  in  the  museum  at 
Alnwick  Castle,  and  the  museum  of  the 
Antiquaries  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  as  also 
those  discovered  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Scotland.  A  small  flake  of  flint,  possibly 
a  knife,  and  a  massive  boulder  stone,  which 
might  have  formed  a  maul  or  other  wea- 
pon, were  the  only  other  objects  found  in 
this  primitive  tomb. 

Mr.  Way  gave  an  account  of  the  "  Rudge 
Cup,**  a  remarkable  reliquc  of  Roman  times, 
which  was  exhibited  by  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland. It  was  found  in  1725,  by  Lord 
Hertford,  at  that  time  president  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  the  patron  of  Stnke- 
ley,  and  one  of  the  first  of  noble  rank  in 
this  country  who  gave  encouragement  to 
archseolc^od  investigations.  He  succeeded 
in  1748  as  Duke  of  iSomerset.  The  cap 
was  found  during  the  excavations  of  a  Ro- 
man villa  at  Rudge,  near  Marlborough, 
under  Lord  Hertford's  directions;  it  lay 
with  human  remains  and  bones  of  animals 
in  a  shaft  supposed  to  have  been  a  well. 
It  was  first  published  by  Horsley,  in  his 
"Britannia  Romana,"  1732,  ana  it  was 
supposed  by  Gale  that  it  had  been  a  votive 
patera,  thrown  into  the  well  after  a  solemn 
libation.  It  had  been  richly  enamelled, 
and  is  inscribed  around  the  rim  with  the 
names  of  five  of  the  stations  on  the  Roman 
wall.  This  highly  curious  object  has  been 
laid  aside  and  forgotten  for  many  years, 
until  it  was  recently  found  by  the  Duke  at 
Northomberland-hoose.     Drt  Bruce^  the 
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liistorian  of  the  Roman  Wall,  who  was  prc- 
Pt'iit  on  this  (H'Ciision,  observed  that  tliis 
rolique  is  of  very  great  interest  in  connexion 
with  Konian  times  in  the  north  of  Enghind : 
the  stations  ixjcurring  in  the  inscription 
had  not  been  precisely  identified,  but  they 
doubtless  indicate  certain  ancient  sites  of 
liOinan  iK-cnpation  occurrinaj  near  Birdos- 
wald.  Dr.  Kock  remarked,  in  reference 
to  the  supposed  votive  intention  of  the  cup, 
that  cert  ain  silver  cups,  now  in  the  museum 
of  the  CoUegio  Ronmno,  had  been  found  in 
1S52,  by  tlie  I'adre  Marchi,  at  Vicarello, 
seventeen  miles  from  Rome,  with  nume- 
rous votive  vases  of  preat  beauty,  and  other 
offerings,  which  had  been  thrown  into  a 
fountain  as  oiferings  to  A])ollo  and  the 
nymphs.  T\\e  silver  vessels  are  in  the 
form  of  military  columns,  each  bearing  the 
itinerary  from  Rome  to  Cadiz ;  and  there 
api)enrs  a  certain  analogy  between  these 
and  the  cup  found  in  the  well  at  Rudge. 
Another  reiuarkuble  example  of  a  votive 
vase,  whicii  when  found  was  filled  with 
impi?rial  medals,  800  in  numlwr,  ranging 
from  Augustus  to  Ciratian  and  Maxiiuus, 
(occurred  in  the  researches  made  at  the 
source  of  the  Seine,  in  Frjince,  and  the 
site  of  the  ancient  tem})le  of  tlie  goddess 
Stqiiana,  It  ap])e;irs  liighly  ])robable  tluit 
the  enamelled  cup  f<>«ind  at  Rudge  may 
have  been  an  ex  voto,  offtred  bv  some 
lioninn  colonist  in  the  Liter  thues  of  Ro- 
man douiinion  in  Rritain,  who  had  success- 
fully achieved  an  ex])edition  per  Ihwam 
I  alii,  or  had  Ihvu  exj)osed  to  certain  perils 
in  the  inclement  and  disturlxrd  region  of 
Isortliuinbria. 

'Hie  D;»ke  of  Xorthumbcrland  sent  also 
for  examination  several  beautiful  drawings 
of  architi'ctunil  and  other  ancient  remains 
in  Northumberland,  executeil  by  Mr. 
NVykeham  Ar<'her,  by  his  (inice's  direc- 
tion, and  part  of  the  extensive  seritts  of 
memorials  of  Northumbrian  antiquities  in 
ciAirse  of  pn'})aratiiin.  The  drawingH  ex- 
liibiteil  rej)resentt.'<l  the  curious  incised 
markings  on  rcK'ks  at  Old  He  wick  and 
Doddington,  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
those  at  New  CJrange,  and  on  the  so-c:dlud 
Druidical  remains  in  Hrittanv  :  also  views 
of  Dunstanborough  Castle,  Warkworth 
(.'Inirch,  the  j)rnnitive  little  church  at 
Kirk  Newt<jn,  under  the  fortified  hill-town 
known  as  Yevering  Hell,  near  Wooler,  and 
erect  I'd  probably  on  the  site  of  tlie  first 
Chrifitian  oratory  in  that  part  of  North- 
umberland, <m  the  intrnduction  of  Chris* 
tianity  by  I'aulinus,  according  to  the  re- 
markable relation  given  by  Hede;  the 
Norman  church  at  Rock,  the  Peel  tower 
at  Deddington,  witli  other  objects  of  in- 
ti-rt'st. 

Mr.  Morgan  brought  a  rubbbig  from  the 


inscribed  brass  on  the  rood'Scre 
which  lias  never  been  explainc 
silver  talisman,  engraved  with  m 
bols  and  Hebrew  characrters,  n 
of  virtne  against  the  perils  of 
also  exhibited  a  collection  of  as 
and  geometrical  instruments, 
sundials  of  curious  con^tructior 
1530  to  1730. 

Tlie  Rev.  T.  Hugo  brought  a 
the  correction  of  unruly  females  i 
that  from  Wiltshire,  previously 
Mr.  Carrington. 

Mr.  Fitch  sent  a  Roman  spccu 
found  in  the  camp  at  Castor,  nea 
and  a  jewelled  brooch,  probably 
date,  found  at  Swaffham. 

The  Rev.  E.  Wiltun  exlubitei 
fibula,  in  remarkable  prca>rva 
the  Wiltshire  Downs ;  and  Mrs. 
Wyndham  sent  a  drawin^^  of  a  i 
tore- ring,  and  a  bronze  ringfounc 

The  Rev.  J.  Grevillc  Cliester  c 
an  impression  from  a  seal  of  j( 
the  name  of  Ronald  de  Shipton, 
Shipton,  in  Yorkshire  ;  and  a  stc 
of  unusual  form,  from  SutTolk. 

Dr.  Buist,  of  Bombay,  well  kr 
years  since  amongst  Scottish  a 
through  his  investigations  of  ear 
in  North  Britain,  ott*ere<l  some  n 
the  curious  bow  of  horn  found  i 
near  Kly,  and  bought  by  Mr. 
Petersfield.  Dr.  Buist,  who  hi 
Hp(*cial  attention  to  the  subject 
archery,  obser\'ed  that  this  curii 
presents  the  prei'isc  form  of  tl 
Greek  and  the  Parthian  bow. 
closely  resembles  also  that  of 
now  used  in  India,  but  no  su 
horn  is  now  known  in  that  coi 
bows  are  formed  of  horn  united 
of  bamlxx).  Dr.  Buist  was  of  o] 
the  bow  found  in  Cambridge»hi 
Oriental,  and  brought,  poasiblji 
Roman  legionary  soldier.  Nunn 
tiges  of  Roman  tunes  oecar  in  i 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the 
extensive  collection  of  portrait 
Queen  of  Scots  will   be  displa 
some  remarkable  objects  aasoci 
her  history. 

The  annual  meeting  atChestei 
nicnoe  on  July  21. 


LEICESTIZRSniBE  AHCniTSCTTl 
AUCH^COLOOICAL  BOCIET 

(lENEBAL  Meeting,  April  27. 
E.  Cfillett  in  the  chair.— -Mr.  ' 
Vinson  exhibited  a  rubbing  of 
known  brass  of  Abbot  de  la  M 
St.  Alhan's  Abl^ey.  Mr.  Ne\-u 
exhibited  a  rublmig  of  tho  bra 
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John  D^Aubemoun,  from  Stoko  Dabemon 
Church,  Surrey,  of  the  date  1277.  ThU 
brass  is  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  example 
of  this  kind  of  sepulchral  monument  in 
existence,  and  is  the  only  one  of  the  time 
of  Edward  I.  that  is  not  crosa-legged. 

Mr.  North  sent  for  exhibition  an  im- 
pression of  a  seal,  being  a  merchant's  mark, 
consisting  of  a  heart-sharped  figure  enclos* 
ing  the  letters  H  N,  surmounted  by  a  de- 
vice like  the  figure  4,  above  which  is  an 
antlered  deer  couchant.  The  legend  is 
"Naphtholi, "  in  Hebrew  characters.  A 
paper  written  by  Mr.  North,  upon  Mer- 
chants* Marks  generally,  was  read  by  the 
secretary.  He  remarked  that  Mr.  C. 
Roach  Smith  supposes  some  impressions 
in  lead  of  Roman  seals  found  in  Suffolk 
to  have  been  of  this  description.  These 
marks  were  usually  adopted  by  those  who 
did  not  bear  arms;  but  on  the  tomb  of 
William  Canynge,  of  Bristol,  both  his 
mark  and  arms  are  displayed ;  as  also  the 
mark  and  arms  of  William  Wyggeston 
were  formerly  in  the  window  of  the  chapel 
of  his  hospital  at  Leicester.  Seals  of  a 
shnilar  character  are  still  in  use  on  the 
Continent. 

]Mr.  Thompson  read  a  short  paper  on  the 
Chapel  of  Wyggcston's  Hos[iital,  with  a 
view  of  calliMg  attention  to  the  building, 
which  is  threatened  with  destruction.  The 
chapel  appears  originally  to  have  been 
lighted  by  three  windows,  two  of  which 
are  now  blocked  up.     In  the  chapel  is  a 


brass  to  the  memory  of  William  Fisher, 
the  first  master.  There  are  also  some 
other  monuments  in  the  chapel,  and  also 
some  of  the  original  carved  seats. 

Mr.  Gillett  mentioned  a  curious  disco- 
very in  a  stone-pit  near  Waltham,  of  a 
large  quantity  of  human  bom  s,  which  had 
been  buried  apparently  in  a  trench.  It  is 
remarkable  that  no  skulls  were  discovered 
amongst  them. 

At  the  Committee-meeting  afterwards 
held,  it  was  decided  that  the  usual  annual 
meeting  and  excursion  of  the  Society  should 
take  place  at  Ashby*de-la-Zouch,  on  the  5th 
and  6th  days  of  August  next,  and  some 
preliminary  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  occasion.  From  the  number  of  objects 
of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  very 
good  meeting  is  anticipated. 


KILKEKXY  AND  SOUTH-EAST  07  ISELANI) 
AKCHfOLOaiCAL  SOCIETY. 

The  May  meeting  was  held  on  the  6th 
ult.,  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Leighlin 
in  the  chair. 

After  the  ordinary  routine  business  of 
the  evening  had  been  disposed  of,  Mr. 
Paine  read  a  somewliat  lengthy  but  in- 
teresting paper  on  "  The  Corporation  In- 
signia and  Olden  Civic  State  of  Kilkenny," 
in  which  some  very  curious  particulars  re- 
specting the  state  of  the  corporation  in 
the  seventeenth  century  have  been  got 
together. 


HISTORICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  llEVIEWS. 


Phantasmata;  or,  Illusions  and  Fa- 
naticisms of  Protean  Forms  productive 
of  great  Evils,  By  R.  R.  MADDEy, 
F.R.C.S.  Eng.,  M.R.I. A.,  &c.  2  vols.  8vo. 
(Lond(m  :  Newby). — Mr.  Madden  has  de- 
voted much  time  and  lalwur  to  an  inves- 
tigation of  certain  mental  disorders  which, 
according  to  his  theory,  have  at  different 
epochs  in  history  prevailed  in  the  several 
countries  of  Europe,  in  the  form  of  epi- 
demic cerebral  disturbances.  The  results 
of  this  investigati(m  are  now  presented  to 
tlie  ])ublic,  emlKxlied  in  two  goodly -sized 
volumes,  replete  wilh  facts  and  illustra- 
tions, but  of  which  we  fear  the  contents 
are  too  desultory,  and  the  import  too 
vague,  to  ensure  for  them  a  very  favour- 
able reception.  In  the  first  place,  but 
few,  comparatively  speaking,  care  to  de- 
vote their  time  to  so  abstruse  and  compli- 
cated a  study  as  is  that  of  psychological 
science,  which   may  be  well  termed  the 


connecting  link  of  the  physical  with  the 
metaphysical,  the  material  with  the  in- 
visible world.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
readers  of  Locke  and  Abercrombie  woold 
prefer  a  treatise  of  a  more  strictly  scien- 
tific nature,  to  the  farrago  with  which  we 
are  here  presented  by  Mr.  Madden.  In 
spite,  however,  of  this  palpable  drawback, 
and  notwithstanding  the  many  defects 
consequent  on  a  very  serious  want  of 
arrangement,  there  are  many  portions  of 
the  lx)ok  before  us  which,  when  taken  sepa- 
rately, are  well  worthy  of  attention ;  as,  for 
instance,  the  two  chapters  on  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  those  in  which  the  peculiar 
phantasies  of  the  Analmptists,  the  Calvin- 
ists,  and  the  Jansenists  are  treated  of, 
under  the  appropriate  heading  of  "  Theo- 
mania." 

Without  taking  into  consideration  any 
of  these  subjects^  we  will  merely  attempt 
to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  introductory 
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elialrter,  frnm  which  moy  be  gained  a  Mr 
iiieu  of  tiii;  tenor  of  tlio  wliuk'  work,  nnil 
in  whiuh  we  hove  a  foretJwte  of  the  liiato- 
tical  fuets  whicli  arts  cited  in  support  uf 
tliu  i-iciva  enforced. 

Tlic  first  iMsition  sssamed  1>;  Mr.  >Ind- 
don,  viz.  thnt  the  grunt  couvnlwjiis  of 
nature  are  irequciitly  tbe  ultiinntc  eunsoii 
of  tliuse  rliinges  in  poliuy  and  civiliuition 
from  wliiiili  tlio  student  of  history  dutvg 
mitn;  A  fresh  and  iirpnttant  ]ieriiiil,  is  nno 
tluit  we  sh;i]l  acan.'cly  venture  to  dii^putc, 
it  h<'ing  but  one  linlc  in  that  eiuUe-s  chain 
of  eausution  whieli  uanunt  but  tic  con- 
alaully  rccognisiil  t>y  all  thinlcem  on  hu- 
luun  ulfairs.  But  at  tlie  xanic  time,  wc 
fih'l  loth  to  fall  in  ivitli  lliu  idea  that  the 
most  iniglity  {lolitiml  distuAanees  arc  to 
be  referred  to  mental  uhcmitions  visiting 
and  tianging  in-er  the  emnitriia  in  wh;eh 
they  takn  place,  in  tlio  same  manner  as 
tliose  C)iiduniie  tUsniKcii  that  have  from 
time  to  timo  apiienrcd  to  threaten  th« 
very  existence  ol'  lusn. 

The  grcatiMt  aiicial  eatastmplic  of  mo- 
dern timen,  the  Freneh  Itcvulation,  is,  of 
e^iurse,  one  of  tlic  illustratioux  brought 
forward  as  fitvonrinjj  the  iilea  of  mental 
qiidt-uiiiii.  It  oannot  Iw  denied  that  the 
causes  of  tiint  tremendous  outlirenk  of 
yiopolar  pisuoii,  so  soon  rfinverted  Into 
the  clianni^l  of  military  ni'hivviiiieut,  are 
even  now  luird  to  be  trarotl ;  and  lluit,  at 
the  time  when  tlie  rajp)  of  tho  ]>eoiilo  bad 
riiiclied   Us   I'liniax,   tiiu   eunie- 


be  ont  of  place  for  xu  here  to  < 
diseuision  of  bo  lar^  a  aubje 
French  Uevolotion  ;  but  we  mi^ 
rcioark  that  tlic  tiino  einployei 
tnting  a  strirt  and  iutimate  c 
between   tlie  old   reffime   and 


dcsiroos  of  discovering  itii  rtsil  • 
orijfin.  If  with  iio  bettor  result. 
ut  least  rise  from  his  lalxiurs  vril 
deeply  tluui  ever  scttlcil  convic 
the  lirmness  and  durability  of  oi 
and,  if  an  Englishman,  witli  aoi 
tlie  t'cehng  cxiircwcd  iu  tlic  Unci 

**  3iuTe  mui   n&sgno.    tarbantil 


6e<].  quibu^  Epse  nulcls  co 


relics  in  the  middle  o^ca  thai 
tiiwfl :  fiir  our  own  iwrt,  we  ar 
to  tliink  tliat  the  fame  cauKes  a 
the  ancient  and  middle  a^ei  a 
constant  operation,  howerer  i 
ri«alts  may  vary  according  to 


!sof  it 


s  iiidden 


n  all, « 


not  IwtliT  bo  ]>ruvcd  tlian  hy  oddueiiig 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Dnrke,  wliuae  politiuil 
funniglit  and  iiliitow)iliic  jiulfirnieiit  have 
a-fligiiod  Jiiiii  Uio  foremost  place  ainonust 
the  grea!;  stulcsiiieii  of  any  tge 


oiK'mtc.  In  short,  wo  arc  uni 
liclicvc  in  pciiiidical  ennvuUions, 
tlic  moral  ns  In  the  |iliyHic.>l  w 
liy  no  means  rvudy  tii  anjuiis 
notion  that  many  of  tbo«o  gn-at 
which  the  vlTerts  will  lU'v 


r.-lyt> 


uin  lliat  Frai 


11  bu  fruiii  that  lime  eouMdeml  ai 
politic  illy  expunifed  ont  of  tiiu  systum  of 

he  gave  uttenuu-u  to  tlic  cclelirnlcd  suj- 
ing,  tliat  tliu  langnat^  of  the  risingi  |(eiie- 
nition  would  ■■o"<lallus  qnmpie  in  bellii 
floruiwie  audlvimut,''~iiii  iiieoiisistcut  with 
the  future  triumphs  uf  MarcuK<i,  of  Aui- 
tcrlil;!.  and  uf  Jena. 

Vpwurds  of  half  a  ecntury  h]ii  since 
elniiNil,  and,  however  Htmiif^'  and  unin- 
telligiblo  tlio  ui-cnts  uf  that  period  inaj 
liavo  Rppitiri-d  to  tlio  dcvin-st  cunteuino- 
rar;  thinkeiis  wc  are  now  iililu  to  iMuit 
out  causes  far  luoni  sulMtaiilial  than  tliat 
which  hat  been  wi  onvli  rcfi'rr.'d  hi,  sml 
of  whicli  we  an-  again  rumindiit  Iiy  Hr. 
Muddeii, — the  t^jiirit  uf  Ciiiatiriiini  and  in- 
K'lelity  <'iig.Tidi-nHl  In'  tliu  liii-iil  ions  wnt- 
iii^iof  the  ei.^htninii  ivniiiri-.      It  would 

•  Spcecb  on  the  Annj;  Eilimsles,  1790. 


ic  nij-,.lori.>ns  1 
ur  Lu  some  Buoden  and  uuai 
phrcnsy. 

Wc  liBvo  Blislaincd  (Voni  ^vii 
tracts  imly  in  coiu(!(jucn<;e  uf  n 
met  with  any  |iaitsiigc  of  |iart 
tcrest.  ludeeil,  the  wh'ila  bijok 
tifully  K'attcrcd  with  loiitr  • 
from  the  writings  of  others,  thu 
bo  difKi'ult  tti  pick  out  ono  ori(j 
ofuny  Ivn^^h. 

In  couciu^on,  Mr.  MniUlcn's  n 
devoid  of  value;  but,  as  we  ha 
said,  wc  caniKit  lulp  n^urdjn^ 
/arritgo,  an  ollir  podrida  of  nict 
philcmijihlcul  and  historical  facts 

I1i0  seemul  volume  is  ohivllv 
with  tlic  hisfiry  and  "Plianlar 
tlie  cvldirated  and  eiithnsiaatic 
An-,  prineiinll;  culled  fWrni  M.tJ 
ehilHmtc  work,  to  wluch  wc  hav 
drawn  attention, 

Kttngt,  Critieal  atd  Imaniim 

l'lOtl>SOR     W.LMW.        Vol.     IV, 

burgh:  BUckvrood&Soni.}— Cfa 
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Nor  til  i3  welcome  in  all  his  moods,  but 
never  so  welcome  as  when  in  that  of  sober, 
stTious  criticism — especially  when  his  criti- 
cism be  of  poetry  and  poets.  He  was,  in- 
deed, made  for  a  critic,  in  the  highest 
sense  bel<3nging  to  that  much-abused  word* 
None  other  of  his  multitudinous  literary 
characters  afford  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
so  many  of  his  peculiar  gifts  together;  in 
none  other  have  his  strength  and  delicacy, 
his  tine  discriminative  powers  and  exquisite 
taste,  his  tact,  and  tenderness,  and  versa- 
tility, opportunities  for  such  free  and  full 
pLiy. 

The  present  is  purely  a  "critical" 
volume,  and  quite  two-thirds  of  it  are  oc- 
cupied by  a  series  of  criticisms  on  "  Homer 
and  his  Translators."  The  I^ofessor  enters 
upon  his  tiusk  with  genuine  zest,  and  in  a 
true  spii  it  of  faith.  "  Some  people,"  he 
begins  by  saying, — 

"  Relieve  ill  twenty  Homers— we  in  one.  Na- 
ture is  not  so  prodiKul  of  her  fn"Pat  poeta.  Heaven 
only  knows  the  number  of  her  own  stars — no 
u^tronoiiier  may  ever  count  them  ;  but  the  soul- 
stars  of  e:irth  ure  but  few,  and  Mith  this  Perryun 
pen  could  we  name  them  all.  ^Vho  ever  heaid 
of  two  Miltons  of  two  Shake*peare's  ? "  [  What 
would  the  I'rofe-sor  have  said  to  Miss  Bacon's 
great  discovery!;  "That  there  should  even 
have  been  one  of  each  is  a  mv«tery,  when  we 
look  iit  what  arc  called  men.  ^Vho,  then,  after 
con.-iderinff  that  argument,  will  believe  that 
Greece  of  old  was  fjlorified  by  a  numerous 
broth*  rhood  of  coeval  genii  (>f  mortal  birth,  all 

*  b  lildinff  the  lofty  rhyme,'  till  benoath  their 
hannoi  iou!*  hands  arose,  in  its  perfect  propor- 
tions, immortal  in  ith  beauty  and  mugniUccnce, 

•  The  tale  of  Troy  divine.'  " 

And  it  is  much  in  the  same  spirit  that 
our  critic  regards  the  pers<magos  of  this 
wondrous  "  tale."  "  All  />  that  we  think  " 
is  his  aphorism ;  and,  accordingly,  he  criti- 
cises the  heores  and  heroines  of  the  "  glo- 
rious, blind  old"  mendicant's  lay  with  a 
love  almost  as  believing  as  that  with  which 
that  same  blind  mendicant  sang  of  them 
himself:  Achilles,  Hrctor,  Paris,  Andro- 
mache, Helen,  are  no  cold  myths  to  him, 
but  warm,  palpitating  things  of  life. 

Trofessor  Wilson  introduces  the  subject 
of  the  translations  with  the  following 
beautitul  remarks: — 

•'  All  translation  of  the  highest  poetry,  wo 
hold,  must  be  — such  is  the  mysterious  incarna- 
tion of  thought  and  feeling  in  language,  at  best 
but  a  majestic  m(>cker\  — someihing  ghost-likc  ; 
whi'ii  suppo-ed  mosi  substantial,  suddenly  seem- 
ing ino-t  a  shadow  ;  or  change  that  imaue— why, 
then,  .ike  a  broken  rainbow,  or  say,  nither,  like 
a  ruinitow  refracted,  as  well  as  reflected,  from  tnc 
sky  gazing  sea.  Giorious  pieces  of  colour  are 
ly.ng  here  and  there,  reminding  us  of  what,  a 
moment  before,  we  beheld  in  a  perfect  arch  on 
heaven." 

Those  observations,  however,  are  not  the 
preface  to  any  slighting  criticism  upon  the 
lalx^urs  of  thos^e  wlio  have,  at  various  times, 
undertaken  to  interpret  Homer.    On  the 


contrary,  to  each  and  all  the  translations 
under  his  notice  the  Professor  docs  more 
than  Justice,  Chapman,  Pope,  Cowper, 
Sotheby,  all  receive  a  rich  meed  of  praise ; 
indeed,  in  all  four  he  finds  so  much  good, 
that  it  is  sometimes  a  little  difficult  to  dis- 
cover  who  is  better,  "  and  who  best." 


History  of  the  Consulate  and  of  the 
Empire  of  France  under  Napoleon.  By 
M.  A,  Thiebs.  Vol.  XIV.  (London: 
Willis  &  Sotheron.) — The  Niemen  was 
crossed  on  the  12th  of  June,  1812,  by  the 
finest  army  that  Europe  ever  saw  united 
under  one  General ;  a  General,  too,  who,  in 
addition  to  military  talents  of  the  very  high- 
est order,  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  invin- 
cibility. The  army  itself,  including  the 
Austrian  auxiliaries,  amounted  to  six  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  thousand  men,  toge- 
ther with  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
horses.  Of  this  army,  more  than  three 
hundred  thousand  men  fell  beneath  the 
fire  of  the  Russians,  the  severities  of  the 
weather,  or  of  absolute  starvation ;  the  re- 
mainder were  nearly  all  dispersed,  taken 
prisoner,  invalided  or  otherwise  disabled^ 
Such  was  the  termination  of  the  disastrous 
expedition  to  Moscow : — 

"An  enterprise"  writes  M.  Thiers,  "which 
under  no  circumstances,  or  under  scarcely  any, 
could  have  possibly  succeeded  :  the  most  perfect 
system  of  execution  could  not  have  corrected  its 
essential  fault,  and  the  errors  which  were  com- 
mitted, and  which  for  the  most  part  were  natu- 
ral results  of  its  inherent  principle,  rendered  its 
success  entirely  impracticable." 

The  entire  volume  is  devoted  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  expedition,  and  although  it 
contains  but  little  that  is  new,  it  is  a  valu- 
able addition  to  the  history  of  the  war; 
for  M.  Thiers  has  shewn  great  impartiality : 
— he  could  not  hide  the  failure,  and  has 
not  attempted  to  gloss  it  over. 

Handel :  his  Life,  personal  and  profes- 
sional; icith  Thoughts  on  Sacred  Music. 
By  Mrs.  Brat.  (London:  Ward  &  Co.)— 
The  Handel  Commemoration  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  has  produce<l  this  singularly  inter- 
esting aud  nicely-written  memoir  of  one 
whose  name  has  b;>comc  a  household  world. 
Mrs.  Bray  writes  like  one  who  is  full  of 
her  subject;  indeed,  at  the  commence- 
ment she  tells  us  that  from  a  very  early 
age  she  was  impressed  with  the  deepest 
veneration  for  Handel  and  liis  works,  and 
has  been  surprised  to  find  that  people  in 
general  knew  so  little  of  his  many  struggles, 
trials,  and  misfortunes.  At  the  end  are 
some  sensible  thoughts  on  sacred  music. 

Collectanea  Antiqua,  Part  III.  of  Vol. 
IV. — Etchings  of  Ancient  Remains,  ilius- 
trative  of  the  Habits,  Customs,  and  Hit" 
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ton/  ofTtitl  Age*.  By  ChabIiBS  Roach 
iiuiTH.  (8vo.)— We  liuvo  hero  r  fresh 
uniiiberof  thisiutoieetiii;;  mucellaiiy,  siul 
it  is  full  of  anUqimriau  novultie*.  Mr. 
Itoah  Smith  hai  undertaken  to  rlawify 
and  illustrate  many  ol^jccta  that  wero  fur- 
inerly  not  unduTstoml,  und,  cnnsequently, 
it  may  be  said  imknoH-n.  Some  of  these 
art.-  now  presented  to  ui.  In  I'Intes  xxvi. 
and  XXVII.  are  Itgured  fonrteen  uiediicTBl 
girdle  ornaments,  and  in  PLite  xxrilL, 
nine  media!«d  brooehos.  The  omiuncmta- 
tioii  of  these  artii'les  ia  frcquentlj  of  a  re- 
ligious, sometimes  of  an  amatory,  and 
floinelimcs  of  an  lieroldic  ehnractcr;  usually 
accompanied  with  nhaC  is  termed  Gothic 
tracery.  Some  of  the  brooches  are  formed 
of  coins,  and  others  are  rude  imitations  in 
lead  of  Buch  objects.  The  Plates  are  ac- 
eompanied  by  some  remarks,  contributed 
by  Mr.  Fairholt,  which  are  much  to  the 
purpoH? ;  but  we  shall  not  allow  his  asser- 
tion that  the  letter  S  was  the  initial  of  the 
Atvourite  motto  of  Henry  IV. — "  Sove- 
rajTio," — to  pass  without  the  commcntthat 
such  hiu  not  been  in-oval  to  have  been  the 
fact,  and  that  wc  prefer  the  snppoBition, 
su^^t«l  by  Mr.  John  Uoiif;h  Kicliols, 
tlmt  the  L.iui-astriiin  S.— iidoirtwl  before 
the  uccesaiiHi  of  th»t  brunch  of  the  royal 
family  to  the  soveruj^ty,  and  still  jwr- 
pctuatcd  in  the  collar  m  SS,  —  wu  tlie 
iuitld  of  the  iireat  office  of  Seneiwliulhix, 
or  Stcivard  uf  Euglunp,  enjoyed  by  John 

Plate  xsix.  and  several  irnodonts  e<- 
bibit  two  caskets  iu  cair-bosUi,  and  other 
works  of  that  cbisH. 

Plate  XXX.  is  the  lint  of  a  series  of 
plates  represvntiiig  the  cuins  of  CiLrnusiiiii 
and  Allvctus,  from  the  i.'abiiict  of  Lurd 
liOiideslxirongh. 

Next  follow  the  notes  of  Roman  an- 
ticjuiticB  made  by  Mr.Uoach  Smith  during 
a  tour  in  the  autumn  of  1M3-L  in  the 
eounlies  of  Ihirliam,  Northnmlierland,  and 
Ijincnstvr,  illustrated  by  six  etchings;  alter 
wliicli  Ibllow,  lloman  Itemalnu  discovered 
ut  Crcndini,  Bucks,  cnminunirated  by 
Harry  Lnpton,  Esq.,  of  Tliame,  with  one 
plate;  Ssion  Itemains  fbnnd  near  Ix- 
wiirth,  in  SuDolk,  with  one  l>Inte;  and, 
lastly,  a  {Jatc  of  Mlgriuis*  Itigtui,  in  con- 
tiunntion  of  that  rnrkms  so)  ject,  alreudy 
portiidly  devcdopcd  by  ilr.  Smith  in  his 
foiiiicr  volnmes.  In  «  work  W 11.  ■''aillim, 
on  [he  unliquities  of  .St.  Maximin  in  I>ro- 
vcnre,  has  been  linmd  a  reumrkaUe  docu- 
ment relative  to  tlie  fabriiation  and  eir- 
cuLitiim  of  these  liguncHla.  It  is  datiil 
l^tol-,  iK'inff  an  onliiinncL'  of  IjOitis  and 
Johanna,  king  and  tiiieen  of  Sicilv,  con- 
liniiliig  to  tlie  prior  uiid  convcnc'uf  the 
church  of  St  .Mary  Jlatjdulen  at  St.M  aiimin. 


the  monopoly  "  &cere  imaginea 
si-ulptas  imagine  <^ete  aanctse  3l 
licregrinis  dLintur  ad  derotioD 
aanctffi."  This  monopoly  had 
years  been  peacefully  enjoyed 
Crist  of  the  church,  but  had  UtI 
a  recent  plague,  been  miirpe 
authorized  pcrsoiu. 

Of  the  Imperial  AlloM,  pu1 
Messrs.  Bkckie  and  Son,  we  hav 
five  more  Parts,  containinf;  vein 
eiecuted  maps  of  India,  aonlh. 
many,  Pmisia,  and  lonie  i^ioor 
States;  of  the  Uniied  States 
rica.  Including  one  of  the  uiugn 
ley  of  the  Mississippi,  putting 
our  own  supineness  ia  not  cZ)i 
interior  of  Australia  and  Van 
land,  of  wluuh  we  know  Icm  th 
BUk,  or  of  the  Nile  valley, — of 
phices  maps  arc  given. 


l}o^i  ParllamamtarK  C 
OVhittakcr.)  containinB  a  lift  < 
Parliament,  has  just  made  its  i 
and  &oia  our  o«'n  experience  of 
wccan  iqieakof  it  asonc  of  the  be 
diuins  published,  ^'rom  a  mn 
BHinrtied  by  Mr.  Dod.  we  Inn 
hundn-d  and  eighty-nine  peram 
no  seat  in  the  House  of  UMnm 
period  of  its  diasidutiun  have  be« 
to  tlie  Sew  ParUamt^nt.  Of  (u 
reiqiiMding  number  Iiavc  been 
have  retired  from  public  life.  ] 
to  those,  twelve  members  wer 
during  the  IVaguent  of  a  acani 
the  3rd  of  February  and  th 
March,  who  have  succeeded  ir 
their  seats.  So  that  two  hundr 
new  niemben  appear  in  the  far 
Companion  who  had  no  placv  in 
annual  idition  for  1857.  TliL 
as  lar^  an  amount  of  cliange  ai 
place  at  any  dissolution  since  t 
Act,— the  numbers  having  been 
In  DcRTiibcr,  1S32,  si  ttaa  genrral 
In  JnnilJirT.  IKU,  st  the  gcoera]  i 
In  AuKiul,  lUI,  at  the  Bnerat  c 
In  Jul]',  lUl,  St  the  leneral  cleetic 
la  Jnly,  IM;,  at  the  (ewral  flecili 
In  July,  lU!,  at  tb(  ■nersl  electle 
On  the  pranit  oeeislon,  IBS  pmona. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  th 
iiiten'sl  between  the  lost  and  tl 
gcnend  election,  one  hundred  and 
new  lucuibvrs  took  ihiir  seats  a 
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Lord  CamphelPs  Lives  of  the  Chan- 
cellors. (Murray.) — Vols.  IV.  and  V.  of 
tlie  new  edition  have  been  issued,  ein- 
hraciug  the  period  between  1661  and 
1722.  Auion|j^st  the  most  prominent  lives 
are  those  of  I^)rds  Clarendon,  Shaftesbury, 
JertVevs,  Somers,  Cowper,  and  Harcourt; 
the  study  of  which  cannot  fail  to  impart  a 
sound  and  correct  knowleilge  of  our  con- 
stitutional history  in  most  critical  times. 
From  the  same  we  have  also  received  the 
third  and  concluding  volume  of  the  Lives 
of  the  Lord  Chief  Justices^  containing  me- 
moirs of  Lords  Kenyon,  Ellenborongh,  and 
Tenterden,  whicli  we  hope  to  notice  more 
fully  in  our  next. 


T/ie  Collected  IVorkft  of  Thomas  Car- 
lyle.  (Chapman  and  Hall.) — Oliver  Crom- 
well's Letters  and  Speeches  forming  vo- 
lunu^  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  of  the re-i.ssue,  have 
reached  us,  causing  a  sigh  of  regret  at  our 
printer  not  being  able  to  get  two  Maga- 
zines into  one,  so  as  to  make  room  for  our 
long-c(mteHiplated  review  of  this  talented 
and  original  WTiter  and  thinker. 


MR.  BOIIN'S  LIimARIES. 

Want  of  space  alone  has  prevented  our 
noticing  the  many  valuable  additions 
made  by  Mr.  Bohn  to  his  admirable  "  Li- 
braries." Fortunately,  we  have  the  op- 
portunity of  reviewing  retrospectively, 
and  therefore  hope  at  some  future  time 
to  do  more  ample  justice  than  our  pre- 
sent space  permits,  to  the  continued  ser- 
vices of  the  publisher  in  providing  such 
creditable  works,  and  placing  them  within 
easy  reach  of  all  classes  of  readers. 

To  the  *'  Standard  Library-,"  the  recent 
additions  have  l>een, — 

Critical  Essays  contributed  to  the  "  Ec- 
lectic licrieiv^'*  hy  J  Oils  FOSTKR; — two  vo- 
lumes which,  so  far  from  being  of  an  ephe- 
meral character,  will,  with  very  few  ex- 
cej)tion.s,  be  read  with  as  much  interest 
as  when  they  were  i)eimed.  The  excep- 
tions are  niainlv  such  as  are  of  a  sectarian 
chiracter,  and  which  the  editor,  Mr.  Ky- 
hmd,  would  have  done  better  had  ho 
avoided. 

The  History  of  the  Counter- devolution 
in  Enylandy  by  Arm  and  Cabrkl; — to 
which  the  publisher  has  abided  Fox's 
Fragment  on  James  II.,  and  Ijord  Lons- 
dale's Memoir  of  the  8;ime  reign.  Por- 
traits of  Carrel  and  of  Fox  are  given. 

To  the  "  Philologico- Philosophical  Li- 
brary : — 

A  Dictionary  of  Ohsolete  and  Provin- 
cial Enylish,  by  Mr.  TllOMAS  WeiOUT  ; 
containing  Words  fnnn  Authors  previous 
to  the  Nineteenth  Century,  which  are  no 
longer  in  use,  or  not  used  iu  the  same 


sense,  and  Words  which  are  used  only  in 
the  Provincial  Dialects. — We  propose  be- 
fore long  to  bring  this  work  more  fully 
before  our  readers,  but  would  recommend 
each  one,  meantime,  to  procure  a  copy  for 
himself,  and  make  such  additions  to  it  as 
his  own  neighbourhood  will  supply  the 
means  for  so  doing.  Mr.  Wright  has 
given  us  above  a  thousand  pages,  but  we 
think  five  hundred  more  might  easily  be 
added  if  the  plan  we  recommend  be  adopt- 
ed,  and  the  results  communicated  to  the 
compiler. 

To  the  "  Library  of  French  Memoirs" 
Mr.  Bohn  has  added 

Metnoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Sully,  Prime 
Minister  to  Henry  the  Great ;  with  Notes, 
and  an  Historical  Introduction  attributed 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott.     In  four  volumes. 

Two  more  volumes  to  the  **  Illustrated 
Library  :*' — 

The  Tales  of  the  G^enii,  by  Sir  Chables 
MoBELL ;  profusely  illustrated  with  wood 
and  steel  engravings. — And  lastly,  but  not 
the  least  meritorious,  as  our  young  friends 
will  bear  us  witness,  comes  Captain  Mar- 
rj'att's  Masterman  Iteady ;  or,  the  Wreck 
of  the  Pacific,  with  nearly  one  hundred 
first-rate  illustrations  on  wood. 


Ballads  and  Songs.  By  David  Mallet.  A 
New  Edition,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations, 
and  a  Metnoir  of  the  Author.  By  Fee- 
DBBiCK  DiNSDALE,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 
(London  :  Bell  and  Daldy.) — Save  for  his 
ballads  of  "William  and  Margaret"  and 
"  Edwin  and  Emma,"  no  one,  we  believe, 
cares  very  nmch  for  the  writings  of  David 
Mallctt ;  but  these  ballads  are  well-known 
and  well-loved  enough  to  give  an  interest 
to  all  information  respecting  either  them 
or  their  author ;  and  we  therefore  offer  our 
thanks  to  Mr.  Dinsdale  for  his  very  dili- 
gent work. 

David  Mallet's  life  was  not  one  of  much 
incident ;  and  the  earlier  portion  of  it  it 
wrapt  in  great  obscurity.  The  original 
name  was  Malloch;  and  the  family  are 
reported  to  have  belongetl  to  the  clan  of 
the  Macgregors.  Tlie  poet,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  was  born  about  the  year  1702, 
and  received  some  part  of  his  education  at 
Crieff:  it  is  also  pretty  certain  that  he 
was  for  a  short  period,  when  very  young. 
Janitor  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh. 
In  1720  he  resided  near  Edinburgh,  as 
tutor  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Home  of  Dreg- 
home  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  carried  on 
his  own  studies  at  the  University  of  the 
city,  where,  amongst  other  acquaintances, 
hemade  tliat  of  the  poet  Thomson. 

Mallet's  tir!.t  efforts  in  verse  were  pub- 
lished in  "The  tklinburgh  Miscellany." 
In  1721  he  made  a  Latin  version  of  a 
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poem  by  Mr.  Kcr ;  and  wrote  ai^o  nn  ori- 
piiinl  wmpositiou  on  "Tlio  Traiisfipura- 
tion,"  after  the  style  of  Milton.  In  1723 
he  had  the  ^nal  fortune  to  obtain  1  lie  sitn- 
ntion  of  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  Duke  of 
Montrose,  with  a  Ktii^rnd  of  t"30  n-ye-.jr ; 
and  the  same  year  he  aeeonipaniiMl  his 
jiupilfl  to  London.  In  172-1'  he  jiuhlished 
his  iHM?ni  of  "  Williuni  and  Marj^arvt." 
Ihis  ballad  was  foumlod  upon  fatrt.  Its 
heroint*  is  said  to  have  been  the  darphter 
of  a  well-known  IVofessor  in  St.  Andn'w's 
I'niversity,  a  young  and  In^autifnl  pirl,  the 
victim  of  an  ill-lxstoweti  love,  who,  fmdinp; 
"  t(K>  lute  that  men  b«trav,"  had  "  died 

ft    ' 

hffore  her  time."  Mullet  has  himst'lf  re- 
lated the  particulars  of  the  produc-tion  of 
the  piece.  It  was  some  time  after  the 
lady's  d<>ath,  that  readinjr,  late  one  ni^ht, 
Fletcher's  cometly  of  "  The  Knif^ht  of  the 
}!uniinp:  Pestle,"  he  fell  upon  the  verse, — 

"  When  it  wus  ^rrown  to  dark  midnight, 
And  all  were  fast  asleep, 
In  came  Msirjr.irefs  jrrimlv  phcvit, 
And  stood  at  WillLim's  feet." 

Tliese  lines  stnick  him  powerfully  :  the 
circumstances  of  the  forsaken  pirl's  stfuy 
were  fresh  in  his  mind;  and  lie  **  Ixj- 
thoupht"  himself  that  the  adventure 
"nii^rht  naturally  raise  a  tale  U])«>n  the 
apjM  amnce  of  tliis  phost.  Accordinply  he 
sat  down,  and  before  he  slept  tinished  his 
pwm.  The  popularity  whi<'h  this  jjot^m 
attained  is  not  surprising;  it  is  (me  of 
those  tovrhea  of  iiuttire  which  are  sure 
of  immediate  and  hearty  reception,  and 
which  are  sure,  moreover,  to  be  remcm- 
beieil  Itm;;.  The  peculiar  approjiriateni'Ss* 
of  the  style  and  diction  to  tlie  sim])le 
pjithos  of  the  subject,  gives  to  the  whole  a 
very  remarkable  i)Ower.  The  following 
stanzas  si-em  to  us  to  be,  in  their  own  way, 
perfect : — 

•'  Hethink  thee.  William,  of  tliy  fault. 
Thy  i.ledu'e  and  broken  oath  ; 
And  irive  iim-  hack  my  muiden-vow. 
And  jjive  mo  hack  "my  troih. 

*'  Why  did  you  promise  love  to  mo. 
And  not  tl«y  promise  keep? 
Why  dill  yiiu  swear  iny  even  were  bright, 
Vet  leave  those  eye^^  toweep  ? 

'*  How  could  Vim  s:jy  my  face  was  fair, 
And  yrt  tiiat  face  f(tr>Jtki- .' 
How  could  you  Min  mv  virunn  heart, 
Yet  leave'that  heartto  bieuk  .'" 

Fn  1725  M.dlet  composed  a  j)oem  in 
imitation  of  Ker's  '*  Donaides,"  which  was 
publislu'd  with  that  work,  but  ruImc- 
(jumtly  aj)j«eared  under  tin*  title  of 
*'  VjTsc<i  oicasioiu'd  by  Dr.  Frazer's  re- 
buililijj^r  jijirt  of  the  I'niversity  of  Aber- 
deen." In  1727  he  made  tlic  tour  of 
Kui-.)jK'  with  bis  pupils;  in  172H  he  jmb- 
lishid  his  p<iem  of  ♦•  The  Kxcursion  ;"  and 
in   1 7.S  1    his  tragetly  of   '*  Eurydico*'  was 
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performed  at  Drnry-lane :  it  ' 
close  of  the  same  vear  that 
quitted  the  Montrose  family,  ai 
himself  as  tutor  to  the  son  of  M 
the  correspondent  of  Pope.  I 
published  his  poem  of  *•  Verbal 
and  shortly  afterwards  entcnd 
man-commoner  of  St.  Marj'V  H; 
here,  in  1734,  he  was  acbiiitti-d 
gree  of  Master  of  Artii,  bav 
months  lieforc  reeeivocl  a  li 
fnnn  his  Alma  Alater  of  Kdinb 
tragedy  of  "  3Iiistaplia,"  with 
by  his  early  acqiiuiutunco  T)i«: 
perfonnetl  at  Drury-lane,  1739, 
he  and  Thomson  t(»^ether  pr 
order  of  the  l*rinec  of  Wahii, 
nias(pie,  called  "Alfred,"  whit 
formed  in  the  gardens  of  Cliti 
the  court ;  and  also,  eleven  i 
having  lK»en  reconstructed  by  5 
self,  at  l>run'-laiic 

■ 

The  year  17-12  was  an  impnr 
Mallet,  inasmueh  ad  therein  fvl 
two  gn-at  pie<'es  of  pecuniar^ 
tunc  :  tirstly,  he  obt  uiiiitl  the  ' 
under-sei-retary  to  tlie  I*rinct.» 
and,  secondly,  he  obtained  a  t 
dt)wry  of  ten  thousand  jMnind 
fortune  for  a  iHx>r  po«'t  in  th 
(fcorge  the  Sei-ond.  Mallet  w: 
very  lucky  fellow  ;  indeed,  frora 
plimiwtm  we  i-.itch  i)f  his  clu 
seems  to  have  lH*en  prci'ijiolv  t 
get  on  in  the  world  ; — easy  un\l  < 
in  atblress,  and  luit  of  over-l 
bilities,  or  over-refintNl  principl 

In  1717  Mallet  publi.shod  his 
and  Theodor.i,"  fnr  the  mar 
which  he  received  120  gtiineaii 
he  wrote  "  An  Epi:»tlc  to  the  ^' 
Libel  entitled,  *  A  letter  to  th 
l)olingbroke*8  Witrku ;'  "  and 
liar  Kpistle  to  the  iniist  Imp! 
living."  In  1750  lie  wrote  h 
"  Cupid  and  Hymen;"  in 
mascjue  of"  Britannia,"  with  Ai 
api>eare<l  at  Drury-lane ;  and 
he  published  his  l»allad  of  *•  ] 
Emma."  "  I<Mwin  and  Emma" 
one  of  Mallet's  sulweqnont  wo 
can  at  all  challenge  otim]):iri.<cf)] 
early  i>oem  of  "  William  and  M 
an<l  evt-n  in  "  Edwin  and  Kmni 
cons(*iou8  (.f  a  certain  dcgcneran 
author's  earlier  etl'ort.  ^»ome 
verst»a  in  the  later  poem  mav, 
exn*l  anything  in  the  former*; 
whole,  it  is  inferior.  Tlien*  is  m 
ration  t»  be  detected  ;  and  the  i 
now  and  then  is  somewhat  fi>r«XHl 
which  never  di»tur1>s  the  hannuii 
which  forms  one  of  the  great  < 
"  William  and  Margaret."  Idke  ' 
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and  Marprarct,"  "  Edwin  and  Emma"  is 
found«'d  upon  a  real  occurrence.  The  liero 
anil  heroine  were  Roj?er  Wrightson  and 
Martliu  Huilton,  both  inhnbitants  of  the 
villa^rc  of  Howes,  in  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire.  The  ntta<liment  of  lioger  to 
Mui  tha  wa-*  much  disapproved  of  and  op- 
po-^cd  by  liis  family,  especinlly  bv  his  sister ; 
and  yoim;^  Wrij^htson,  wlio  appears  to 
have  lieeii  a  ju-rson  o*"  singularly  little 
stren^tli  of  character,  after  maintaining 
for  some  time  "a  war  of  difllrii  g  pas- 
sions," at  lenp:th  fell  ill  of  fever.  Man  ha, 
with  crivjit  dillieulty,  succeeded  in  gaining 
a'lniis-iicm  to  her  lover's  sick-chamber,  but 
the  •'  crnokcd*'  sister  kept  jealous  watch 
durintj:  the  whole  interview;  and  poor 
Martha  was  foreed  to  return  home  with- 
O'lt  liavin;^  ^iven  utterance  to  any  of  the 
thoiifrhts  of  tenderness  and  encouragement 
which  were  crowding  in  her  heart.  Roger 
died;  and  as  lii-?  **dea'h-bell  smote  her 
ear, '  calling  out  that  her  heart  was  burst, — 

"  From  hor  white  atm  down  "unk  her  head; 
Sho  shivcriinf  "K^'d,  and  died." 

MaHet's  life  was  now  drawing  to  a  close. 
In  17<)3  his  tn^gedy  of  "Elvii-a"  was  per- 
formed at  Dmry-lane ;  and  was  subse- 
qne.tly  attacked  in  a  pjunphlet  written 
conjointly  by  Andrew  ErsUine,  Georcre 
Dempsttr,  a-d  James  Boswell.  \J\)on  the 
21st  of  April,  1765,  Mallet  died,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-three. 


Thfi  Last  Jwifftnent.  A  Poem,  in  Twelve 
Books.  (L(md(m:  Loni^mans.)  —  "The 
Last  JudgMient"  is  a  book  of  most  alarm- 
ing pretrnsions.  The  poem  opens  with  a 
sctne  in  heaven,  at  the  **end  of  time." 
A  vast  conij) any  are  leaving  the  celestial 
city,  pr()cee<liiig  on  their  mission  of  uni- 
versal judgment.  As  they  travel  down- 
wards, their  numbers  are  ausrmented  by 
beings  from  the  spheres  amongst  which 
they  ])as8  :  — 

•'  From  each  of  thcso  bright  orbs  a  countle«e  band 
Of  <hininir  ajiijoN  'no  ith  Kome  high  command, 
Arlv  inci»ii;  -wift  to  join  the  heavenly  tra  n, 
Au-Mn(>nt>  their  horst,  and  swells  their  raptarout 

strain." 

Soon  thev — 

•'  in  due  order  on  the  sun  alight ;" 

where  their  ninks  are  re-arranged  :— 

"  Anffelic  chiefs  are  seen 
Sppodinff  thoir  flii?ht  celestial  rankfl  betv\een ; 
T.uir    >iquadruus    forming;,    marsualling    their 

train." 

In  time  the  descendinj:  hosts  reach  their 

destination,  in  mid-air  above  the  earth, 

anil  pause :  — 

*'  Above  them  shine 
Thp  azure  lieavcns,  radiant  with  lijjht  divine ; 
Below  them  earth  in  vai  it  d  beauty  beams 
Witii  hills  and  valleys,  cities,  groves, and  streams; 

Gext.  Mao.  Vol.  CCII. 


Around  them  gorffeons  olonds  resplendent  plav. 
With  all  their  bright  magnificent  arruy. 
Thus  glorious  all,  and  rang'd  in  solemn  state, 
Spread  out  afur,  the  Judgment  they  await." 

Then  the  archangel  sounds  his  trumpet, 
and  throughout  all  space  is  heard  the 
summons, — 

"  *  Awake,  arise,  ye  dead  ;* " 
and 

"all  mankind,  rai<ied  nt  the  trumpet's  blast. 
Spread  o*er  eartlfs  hills  and  vales,  in  concourse 

v.  I  St, 

An<l  speechle^.  lift  their  wondering  craze  on  high, 
To  view  the  Judgw*  all  glorious  in  the  sky." 

Whilst  the  assembled  multitudes  of  sin- 
ners arc  thus  gazing  upwards  in  mute 
horror,  an  angelic  legion  descends  to  bring 
them  to  the  awful  tribunal : — 

"  Sudden  and  swift  as  eagles  seize  their  prey, 
RaiRC  from  the  earth,  and  ins-tint  bear  away, 
St  swift  those  angrl-i  seize,  and  bear  on  high, 
The  w  icked,  botmd  yet  sti  uggling,  through  the 
sky." 

Tlien  the  earth,  left  tenantless,  is  im« 
mediately  consumed : — 

**  one  vast  blaze,  extending  far  and  wide. 
Invests  the  world  with  all-involving  tide." 

Meanwhile  another  grreat  company  of 
angels,  with  Michai  I  at  their  head,  have 
descended  into  hell,  and  having  made 
captives  of  Satan  and  all  his  myrmidons, 
proceed  to  convey  them  to  the  scene  of 
judgment : — 

"  Full  in  their  midst,  all  bound  in  chains,  they 

bear 
8  iian  himself,  unconqner'd  in  despair, 
Rolling  his  baiicful  cycH  in  proud  disdain, 
In  hopeless  hate,  and  ignominious  pain. 
In  order  next,  while  wrath  thfir  bosoms  swell. 
Upwards  are  borne  the  minor  chiefs  •  f  hjU, 
Who  madly  strugKle  fierce  in  untamed  nt;;^ 
Like  wild  hyenui*  rcHtleMS  in  th^  ir  cage. 
Close  toUowmir,  but  beneath,  a  countless  train, 
Compell  d,  luounts  upwards  Arum  tue  infernal 

plain. 
Not  one  Is  left  behind ;" 

whilst, — 

**  Beneath,— deserted,  desolate,  and  drear. 
The  wide-extended  plain-  of  hell  appimr. 
The  fla  lies  abiite  their  rage,  volcanoes  oeaaa. 
And  furious  elements  subside  in  peace ; 
Ki«  en  that  roll  and  toss  sulphureou;*  flre^ 
Smooth  down  their  billows,  and  ft.rget  their  ire ; 
The  smoke  clears  off,  the  plains  no  loagei-  bum, 
And  hell  reposes  till  those  hosts  retam." 

At  last  the  angelic  army  and  their  cap- 
tives arrive  before  the  judgment- throne. 
There  they  find  idready  assembled  all  the 
miuhty  concourse  of  mankind,  and  the 
terrible  causes  are  beg^n.  Satan,  as  cliief 
of  criminals,  is  brought  lirst  to  trial.  Long 
trains  of  witnesses  lilt  up  their  voices  in 
evidence  against  him,  aud  at  last  hli 
doom  is  pronounced:  — 

**  Long  hast  tiiou  been  allow'd  abroad  to  roam, 
B  It  <i(  11  henceforth  shall  be  thy  constant  home. 
There  sha.t  thou  dwell,  iu  cuuins  of  darkness 

bound, 
While  cotmtless  men,  and  demons  lo«t,  sarroand, 
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Tlien  n\l  hi»  followers  «re  eiamiriMi,  anij 
rereivi-  th«ir  TSrioiis  atnte  icc» ;  afttrwHrJii 
cornea  the  jud^^nciil  of  tlie  huiiinn  ra» ; — 
tlio  iicli''di'liul<<d,  th'-  cilorTloTier.  tlie 
migh'y  conquer  T,  the  wckcd  monucli, 
the  nnlkilhrul  n»<itor,  ure  nil  c^ilkfl  upon 
to  Bci'Ount  Ibr  their  in  Mlo'd*.  'I'he  poem 
wind-i  HO  with  the  return  of  tim  devib 
into  he'l,  with  a  rarrowful  ctiv:ilc<dc  of 
lost  sliincre  to  beiir  tlicin  company,  and 
I'ghtii  iig  and  ilonn  to  speed  tb:.'in  on 
their  u'n; ;  and  the  triuiiiphsint  procesaiim 
of  the  »ii-Kla  and  tlie  reileemed  to  the 
LingdoiuB  of  glory  beyond  the  stAn. 


the  atyle  of  thsae  aiodeli  he  en 
to^  fjuthfiilly  in  hia  traiulationi 
lite  follow-Dg  pnxaage  will  ad 
of  the  clTcc'iul  manner  in  vhi 
lioctiotis  under  Mr.  Sb^pard'i 
corrected  of  hU  lui-h  aim  as  ri.< 
preuion.  Racine  hiu  s'liig, — 
"  Voui  qii[  np  conn  'Iwi  qu'  une  er 
roDrK,  ctt-il  li  dill 
11 1*^  lyran  qiil  rootrii 


Ki  i>i  nenible  d«  I'ulmer  > 


L'M^ve' 


Thii  Mr.  Slicppard  renders  tl 
"  In|^^le^  encbuincd  b  j  (crTiic  Cei 
Uu  hnivnlf  gntit  (or  >  oh  no  c  : 


The  Foreign  Sacred  Lyrt.  Metrical 
Vertioia  (jf  Stligioua  Foeiry.  Uy  Jonir 
Srci'Pird.  (London  :  Jaek'Vin  and  Wal- 
ford) — 'I'he  "Foreign  Sacrcil  Lyre"  con- 
■lits  oi'  a  collection  uf  tmnslationi  from 
the  German,  Itulian,  and  Frcinh.  Ol  the 
m.-rit  of  these  tmndatious  ve  niiinot  sptak 
Tery  highly;  hat  we  niiiat  do  Mr.  Sheji- 
pai^  tliM  justice  to  )uy  that  he  wnms  ui 
what,  we  ai-e  in  expeet.  In  hia  preface  he 
<inni)uuce«,  willi  curious  naireli!,  that  where 
any  expre^ion  in  t'lc  ori>^na(ii  "  has  la- 
TonR'dafc  sri<cnM«,  any  figure  of  vio1eiic« 
or  liad  la-tc,  any  phrane  of  hyperlmle,  the 
ti'nnslutur's  liins  han  been  to  alter  it. 
AMiere  any  aciitiment  seemed  iudueed  by 
an  incorrect  tlicoloiry,  oi'  by  a  ilofnitive 
moi-al  siRiidard,  i[  him  licen  songlit  to  give 
a  turn  to  the  ttionglit  which  would  rectify 
t1ie.se  divati'  ns."  Of  coune,  after  pucIi 
an  advertUemi'iit,  we  have  no  riglit  to  be 
Eurpr  s»1  that  tlie  truns^ations  do  iHit  p;H- 
Bc^  uiMch  d-stihciavc  cliarictec;  that,  in 
ipitu  of  their  d.Oen'nt  inetm,  their  diU'er- 
eut  autliors,  and  tlie  diflerent  taiigu:igei 
fi^>m  whicii  they  are  tuken,  there  >t  a  cit- 
talu  uninistnk  able  family-l  kene^a  I'etween 
tliein  nil.  But  we  niny  be  ]iiinl(nicd  lor 
niihing  th'.il  Mr.  She.i|>ard's  taste  and 
jiidgment  were  a  Utile  more  enlijhiencd. 
T'l  Mr.  .SliepjArd,  nil  power  u  foartenett 
nOil  vioUHre,  and  all  imagination  hvperfioU 
and  lai  lad-.  In  f.icr.  It,  i«  iinl'.ntuimtely 
v<-ry  rle'ir  that  hit  itiidy  of  Kiiglisli  piirtry 
h;ia  been  liiiii  ed  lo  a  i.  nrvi-Uoimly  narrow 
aplieri-.  S.emljuid  and  Hopk'iis  are  the 
a'lthors,  in  this  ctusi  of  literature,  witli 
whose  work*  he  is  chieQy  familiar ;  and  to 


This  is  bnd  cnoug;!! ;  bnt  tl 
hymns,  in  their  graocl  tecUwvol 
Btid  strength,  fvK  still  worse. 
one  a  little  indignant  to  tasTe  d( 
tlie  folkiwing— 

II<vr  yi..  the  iciiUng  Hiundcr'i  din 
Ainiil«l  hmvm'ii  flf  n»  BrtiHerj-  be 
TlM  Dniiiter,>blc  Sams. 
The  Mnrm-viiHl  tieu*  thiMe  Ihnnil 


.ranshitiou  of  aucb  1 
iFugpndMNahen,d( 
in'sDO'DFrr 


Barmbpn'R.  und  eDUii ! 

Aniiebe:et,  trniriHcn 

Ocj  di'In  berrUuhni  Xame  t 

"  Und  dn-  GeirtllerwlBd  !  lie  tragra  i 

Wlc  lie  rnuschtn !  wie  all  mit  lauu 

Wild  dnrcbrtrtnen  ! 
Und  nun  schnriireD  ide, 


y  thatS 
Walford's  piwt  in  the  1  ttle  voln 
ua  lina  been  perfunoeJ  perfeci 
puprr  ia  g:ioi;  the  type  ia  eiee 
binding  is  in  animpeaehable  tMt< 
deep  red  ed^jes  im  deliKhtfuL 
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Llandaff  Cathedral. —Thi  restontions 
and  repairs  which  liave  been  for  a  eon- 
sidernble  time  in  progress  at  this  venenible 
cathedral,  arc  now  sufficiently  adranced  to 
allow  of  divine  service  being  again  re- 
sumed, and  the  building  was  accordingly 
re-opened  this  day.  For  nearly  300  years 
the  fabr  c  had  been  suffered  to  lapse  into 
the  most  abject  condition,  and  appears  to 
have  gone  on  from  bad  to  woi*se  (ihere  not 
having  been  sufficient  means  taken  to 
arrest  any  calamity),  till  it  was  no  longer 
in  a  condition  to  withstand  the  faiy  of  the 
elfineiits,  }ind  when  at  last  the  hurrii-ane 
arose  which  laid  it  in  min,  and  the  sym- 
pathy of  friends  was  excited  on  its  behalf, 
the  miseiable  tiiste  of  the  age  occasioned 
the  funds  that  were  liberally  contrihnted 
to  be  expi-nded,  not  in  its  n^toration,  but 
hideous  disfiguriinent.  About  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  Mr.  Wood,  a  well- 
known  architect  of  Bnth,  wa«  emplttyed  to 
convert  the  Early  EngU>h  nave,  so  far  as 
it  remained  under  roof,  into  a  building 
which  has  been  we  1  compared  to  a  town- 
hall,  or  the  Bath  pump-room;  and  this 
"  very  neat  and  elegant"  strnctnre  re- 
mained even  down  to  our  own  time,  to 
testify  to  the  architectural  taste  and  dis- 
cernment of  its  promoters,— a  taste  fur- 
ther exemplified  in  the  letter  written,  in 
1736,  by  the  then  Bishop,  to  an  ancestor 
of  the  late  Lord  Rolle,  in  which  he  informs 
his  correspondent  what  were  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Chapter  with  regasd  to  the 
buildinfif. 

*'  We  have  repaired  the  walls,"  he  Mys, 
"  within  sixty  feet  of  the  west  door,  and 
covered  with  new  timber  the  choir,  and 
earned  a  new  roof  from  the  east  end  of 
the  choir  to  the  above-mentioned  part  of 
the  bodv  of  the  church,  and  covered  it 
with  u.  II3 1  lead ;  and,  as  we  have  a 
qiiHrry  <  f  ulabastcr  near  the  place,  with 
01  her  ^o<)d  materials  for  stucco,  we  have 
employed  a  skilful  plusterer  to  adorn  the 
inside  in  such  a  numner  as  decency  re- 
quires, and  we  are  emibled  by  our  stock  to 
do.  .  .  .    We  propose  to  take  down  the 


two  steeples  which  at  prrsent  serve  as  a 
western  front  to  the  two  s  sles,  fo/t  tliej 
are  very  ruinoos,  and  to  raise'  a  tower  over 
the  front  of  the  nave,  and  then  to  iiniab 
with  a  nistie  porch !" 

Ilie  engraving  in  Winkle's  Cathedrals^ 
taken  before  the  late  restoration  was  com* 
mence^l,  exhibits  the  erection  of  Mr.  Wood 
in  its  perfect  states  the  eastern  window  of 
the  chapel  bein^c  represented  in  the  de« 
formed  condition  which  ii  here  described. 
The  present  beautiful  five-light  early 
geometrical  window,  designed  by  John 
Prichard,  Esq.,  was  intmdoced  in  1844^ 
and  was  the  first  step  in  the  right  duree* 
tioii.  i-rom  that  day  to  this  the  work 
has  been  go'ng  on,  its  progreM  being 
necessarily  slow,  from  the  smadttees  of  tb« 
fund  with  which  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
have  had  to  deal  Their  principle  hat 
been,  wh<>rever  it  was  possible,  really  10 
restore,  and,  wh-itever  sbiuld  be  nnder- 
taken,  to  do  it  welL  The  intemalamngQ* 
ment  does,  indeed,  funn  an  exception  to 
the  rule  of  exact  restoration;  for  the  dr- 
cnmstance  of  the  cathedral  li^ng  ako  tlie 
parish  church,  has  compelled  them,  nndcr 
the  altered  condition  of  the  perish,  to  vary 
from  the  original  model,  for  the  purpose 
of  adapting  it  to  the  requirements  of  pero> 
chial  worship.  Bat  the  main  fiBatnree  of 
the  bnilduig  have  bein  recoBttracted  ao* 
cording  to  the  former  type;  the  ladj* 
chapel  carefiilly  restored,  %  %n%  Nonnaa 
arch,  with  its  bohl  and  remai^able  moold* 
ings,  which  had  been  entirely  hlockid  up 
and  conccNled  hj  %  thick  wall  of  aoUa 
masonry,  exposed  to  view  and  reset;  tlie 
three  arches  in  the  presbytery,  and  fan  in 
the  clKnr,  qiening  into  ilie  ntie-eialci^ 
"  disencnmltered  fiom  the  modirn  wal's  by 
which  they  had  been  filled,  and  nBain  dia* 
dodng  their  gracefhliy-clostered  sliafts^ 
capitids,  and  mouldings."  1  he  presbytery 
above  the  arcade,  the  noble  arch  and 
columns  separating  it  tmm  the  nave^  alao 
the  ckrestoiy  ai  d  nave,  have  been  com* 
pletely  rebu'it ;  the  floor,  which  hail  been 
raised  al-out  two  feet,  lowered  to  its  for- 
mer level,  thereby  giving  to  the  columne 


As  a  general  rule,  we  do  not  profesi  to  give  the  name  of  the  newspiq^  whenee  the 
paragraph  may  have  been  extracted. 
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th'TiToperalei-ation  ;  and  new  pllntln  are 
pivcu  to  till'  iiiu'ilutfd  pilliits,  which  have 
been  alan  aiilwHiitiallv  nndLrpiiiiiciL  Tlic 
■tal>Uit.>  of  tliL-  biiililing  bus  buen  further 
■ecurcd  b;  thr  erection  of  Hvo  hutlrcaiieii, 
Testing  oil  soliil  found;itiuii«  uithout,  and 
fjnning  arches  within,  supp  rtlEgtliewalli 
o'  the  imvc  These  huttressus  have  iilso 
the  ad  i  iounl  advanbige  uf  i'elic>in^  the 
liitherlo  uiiintcriuptM  leiiBtli  of  the  ex- 
terior, anil  also  diminish  tlic  inouotoiiijiis 
sll'ect  of  l1ic  modi-m  Hut  veiling  of  I  he 
aislei  witliin,  hihI  will  be  i'l  ki'riiing  with 
the  timber  voa's  of  tlic  niiilc:'.  ytXma  re- 
stored. F«nr  sedilia  (the  ari);iiial  niiuilicr) 
bavu  been  iiiH'rti.il  in  the  preshyter^  arrh. 
In  the  deii)^  of  thi  sc.  lunrbk  Ami  s  (niter- 
natrly  red  and  green)  aru  eiup'oycd,  und 
•lio  mo-Mc  luiivls  in  gemnetriciil  fonnt. 
In  the  gables  uro  a'atuoa  uf  the  Ibiir 
Evuiigcl'sti.  und  tlie  outer  IcmiiiialioDa  of 
the  Inhcl-niouldinga  arc  funmil  by  aiigi'l'i. 
Thi'Deconiledn'ivdoc,  which  wnsduiught 
to  be  bryond  restnration,  hn*  l>c<-n  truns- 
ferrtd  to  tlie  n^irth  side  ainlc  for  the  pur- 
pii^e  of  pi-eMTVHt'im,  iis  n  uicnwntn  uf  iiast 
ages,  and  its  place  him  hou  miiplivu  liy 
one  in  Ciwn  utoni^  eiini'iitinff  i.f  Ihrie 
gahli-A,     ivilli    ririijy'nirvcit    iiiinitdiDgi, 


trc.'ding  oil  tue  grafieK.  in  alluKion  to  tlie 
text,"trcadili);llievilie-|iT(i«iiilini';"  the 
cnpitHia  are  tlllid  uilh  rii-h  IVilhi).'?,  all 
t;iken  from  nature.  Tlio  iidnmn*  are  uf 
Toug<-  royid  aud  i  mpenir  red  umrblc,  nii)[1tt 
to  tlie  Hide  -  p:inc1ii.  bui  (hnilile  in  the 
centre  one.  It  is  jtropuKcd  that  Mr. 
fiositti,  wlio  luiR  already  doiw  Mine  of  liic 
decora' iniiB.  shall  pa'iit  thi'Hf  ]iiini>lii.  thii 
•ubjecta  to  be — the  Xalivily  for  ihe  centre 
one,  and  the  Itpiiiii  of  Kt.  Dm  id  ami  St. 
Paul,  01  the  anitiilor  and  MiccewH'r  of  our 
Lor<l,  in  llie  Ndeimi-it.  'llii-  i>pare  hi>nout1i 
will  be  diai-ered  and  nnii'liii)  with  ciiliHir. 
A  stone  |'ul]iit  liai  licen  en-c'ed,  in  eluriic- 
ler  with  the  anrUiti-ctnre  of  the  nave,  that 
of  the  early  I'nrl  of  the  thirti  tilth  eentury, 
I(.  is  HMpiKirti'd  on  a  jtn'en  B«r|Mitine  wii- 
tml  ^1ul1t,  sumninditl  I  y  nix  MnnltiT  ones 
of  icd  innrble;  and  the  v\y\m  part  iind 
Btaircase  handrail  have  ul-ui,  alliTnately, 
roil  an<l  green  marble  Hliiifs.  The  whole 
ii  rUhiy  mrvvA  with  fiiliiifh-.  Tlie  Hgiiru 
of  an  angel  aiipi>nrts  the  bnnklonrd  (xtiine)! 
which  in  in  tlie  rorin  of  a  llibU-.  aiul  the 
fonr  ]>nuels  nmnil  the  jnilpit  an-  to  liavc 
hia-ri'liefs  uf  1[ikvh  and  David,  a*  \Mtit- 
inimiit  ehiinielurv  in  tln-Oht  rii.taineiit, 
ou  (hu  '  lU-  <ide.  und  St.  JMm  and  St.  I'aid, 
H>^  n^inf  cntiiiK  tlie  New,  on  the  vtlicr  nidi' 
of  tlic  angc]  heating  tlie  Word. 

These  scnlpturea  are  to  be  modelled  bj 


Mr.  T.  AVonlncr,  and  the  wb 
eon-ingi  throughout  tlic  c  'tl. 
executed  by  Mr.  UlurkG,  wbo  has 
engaged  on  the  fulwic.  Tlicre 
candle  atandard,  illuminated  wi 
att^ielied  to  the  pul[iit,  wbicli, 
rich  liinges  to  the  pre^byttry  di 
Skidmore. 

The  Ho-ir  of  the  nave  and  a  cc 
portion  of  the  side-.iiideA  faave 
with  encurtic  tiles,  by  Mintoi 
the  dei^gns  Imving  )ie«i  eieeatii 
(iir  the  purpoxe:  mtlie  arraii{:< 
rirh  and  pluiii  tdut  are  so  liir.] 
blend  hurinnniiiunly.  and  prr.dn 
efleet-  In  the  apace  W-tiyru  the 
rh-h  nuir'lc  mosaies,  18  iiu-ticd  . 
alvoinlroilnC'tL  'I'owardii  this  d 
Tix.  Miiitun  niaku*  a  liberal  omi 

(.lakiii  seats  have  bueii  pnn: 
coininudatc  a  l.inic  pamcbial  ooi 

The  throne  and  Htalls  arc  t 
touelied;   the  mof  nf  the  olu 


«  he  r< 


111,  alsu 


videdj  bia  these  nililitioiw,  m: 
othcia,  arc  to  lie  folhiwinl  up  ut 
jvnnit.  Tlicwvstoru  portiini  u 
too,  Ktill  telU  tlie  tale  of  thi-  fni 
ut  tlie  list  rmtiirr;  and  unlb> 
t<iwer  lie  rclmilt,  wc  cannot  t 
apim^hensioii  that  tlie  aari-tyr  t4 
cm  fnfaitr,  a  >p>cimeu  of  'Kot' 
arrbiteirtnre  of  unuxainplcd  b* 
be  iniiHTilled. 

llw  i-oiit  of  the  nvtoration  b' 
ben  uliont  i:K,^).  which  lia'<  1 
the  iliret'tiou  of  tlie  dioTfmn 
Messrs.  IVichird  and  .Si<li.|on,  i 
tiiin  with  the  bon.  diccvs  in  arc 
T.  II.  W.tBtt.  Stessm.  Jiinin 
of  Cunliir.  are  tbe  bnildera  ;  and 
has  iiminlt  becti  su|i]>lii.il  hy  yi 
IVrlianii'iit .street,  I.inidiiii. 

S«tf  uflhi "  MorniHi,  ff^raM.' 
Christie  jnd  Mansonutn-n-d,  at  tl 
Mart,  Ijarthohnnew-lniic,  tbo 
plant,  &v.,  at  the  ahnvt^  p:ipi'l 
The  Mil  of  |«rlinihin  stiited 
]ini|ieriy  otFered  for  di>jiosi]  ro 
the  vntini  ciipirijilit  in  tlic  Lor 
neWH|)a]i<Ts  nilli'd  respcetividv  th 
ing  Henii'l"  and  the  "  StuniUr 
tlie  L-mdim  ncwspajier,  uulJlsl 
time*  u-wpi'k,  known  a*  the  ■*  S 
('lirmiiclc.  VVIiiti'hall  and  t)t>nc 
hiK  iHist."  The  lin-t  piiblinit  i 
"  Moniiii:;  HiTild"  ciiinnicncK 
y«ir  17HJ.  the  "  Slandaril "  in 
the  "  St,  .Iniiui's  Oironiflu"  wu 
oil  tbe  "St.Jainvs's  Kveiiinii 
pa]>er  uf  coiisidi'rable  cin.-ulutti 
bark  as  the  middle  of  laat  cen 
included  in  ill  proprietary  th« 
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Bonnell,  Thornton,  the  elder  Colman, 
Garrlck,  George  Stevens,  the  Shakspeare 
c  nnmentator,  and  Dr.  Gillies,  the  historio- 
grapher of  Scotland ;  and  among  its  con- 
triiiutors  were  Goldsmith,  Churchill,  Mur- 
phy, Alexander  Chalmers,  and  Mallet  da 
Pan,  during  a  portion  of  the  French  revo- 
lutionary times.  The  amounts  recdved 
for  adverti5«ments  from  1851  to  1855  were 
as  f  )llows :— For  1851, 31,690/. ;  for  1852, 
35.730/.;  for  1853.30,979/.;  1854,26,484/.; 
and  for  18'>5,  21,758/.  There  was  no  re- 
turn for  1856,  hut  the  auctioneer  said  the 
assgnees  were  working  the  {Htper  at  a 
sli .  ht  profit.  The  copyright  was  then  set 
up  :<t  a  reserved  bidding  on  the  part  of  the 
official  assignees  of  13,500/.,  and  it  was 
intimat4>d  that  one  bid  of  not  less  than 
100/.  would  constitute  a  sale.  ITiere  being 
no  offer  made,  the  property  was  withdrawn 
for  the  present. 

Apbil  30. 

The  first  session  of  the  fifth  Ptoliament 
of  Qneen  Victoria  was  this  day  opened: 
both  Houses  met  nt  two  o'clock,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  at  once  proceeded  to 
choose  a  Speaker,  and  elected  Mr.  Evelyn 
Deiiison,  member  for  North  Nottingham- 
shire, which  choice  was  subsequently  rati- 
fied by  her  Majesty. 

May  6. 
Manchester. — The  opening  of  the  Art- 
Treasures  Exhibition  by  ranee  Albert 
took  pla>'e  this  day.  The  Exhibition  build- 
ing (iiands  in  the  g^een  fields  at  Old  Traf- 
ford,  on  the  western  side  of  Manchester. 
It  was  purposely  iilanted  there  in  ordt-r  to 
escape  the  smoke  of  Manchester  as  much 
as  possible.  But  the  east  wind  perversely 
blew  on  the  opening>day,  even  as  it  has 
blown  for  weeks  past. — TheManr  heater  Art- 
Palace  cons  sts  of  a  nave  and  two  lusles, 
formii  *g  what  is  called  the  great  central  hidl. 
Sleitder  iron  pillars  divide  the  nave  from 
the  aisles,  and  a  semicircular  roof  spring- 
ing from  these  pillars  covers  in  the  nave. 
The  transept  is  near  the  western  extremity. 
The  principal  entrance  is  at  the  east  end, 
O]  ening  into  the  nave.  The  side-walls  wre 
hung  with  pictures,  chiefly  portraits.  Be- 
neath them  stand  a  double  row  of  statues, 
on  either  side  of  the  nave;  and  on  the 
floor  are  ca-<es  HUed  with  a  rich  collection 
of  art  treasures — bronzes  ivory-carvings, 
woo« l-carvmgs,  jewels,  &c.  Near  the  tran- 
sept stand  groups  of  old  armour.  Beyond 
the  tran-ept,  the  seats  of  the  orchestra, 
teroiinating  in  a  grand  organ,  complete 
the  perspective.  The  pictures  are  arranged 
in  chronological  or><er,  beginning  with  the 
earliest,  and  terminating  with  the  produc- 
tions of  our  own  day.  There  are  upwaxdi 
of  5,000  subjects  hung  upon  tha  walls : 


1,098  are  by  amnent  matteri^  652  by  mofe 
dem  masters^  887  portraiti,  966  wateiv 
colour  paintings,  1359  engravings,  and  70 
pieces  of  sculpture.  Besides  these,  tli«re 
are  some  500  pictures  for  whidi  room  has 
not  been  found. 

May  6. 
Persia,  —  A  telegraphic  message  wis 
received  this  day,  dated  "Camp  befbre 
Mohammerah,  March  28.— Mohammerah 
was  captured  by  the  British  on  the  26th 
instant.  The  enemy  lost  200  killed  and 
wounded,^ — among  whom  was  Aslierluf 
Brigadier, — beddes  seventeen  g^ms,  and  a 
vast  amount  of  amunition  and  militsry 
stores.  The  Persian  army,  undcr'the  Shah 
Zadeh,  retreated  tt^wards  Ahwaz  and  chas- 
ter in  great  disorder.  The  British  ibroes 
are  encamped  near  Mohammerah.  Oar 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  is  about  ten. 
The  Arab  tribes  are  fHendly,  and  are  send- 
ing in  their  submission.'* 

MayU. 
A  Holy  BeUc—The  CorretpontUmeim 
Aitiografa^  Spanish  paper,  oontaii>s  the 
following  curious  announcement :—"  Yes- 
terday, at  five  m  the  afternoon,  took  plac% 
in  the  roval  apiirtments,  the  ceremony  of 
placing  the  nail  possessed  by  the  Chapel 
Boyal— one  of  those  wliichsaq[>eDded  Jesop 
Chriit — in  the  magnificoit  and  unequaUi-d 
reliquary  that  her  Miyi'sty  the  Queen  has 
had  ooiistmcted  to  replace  tliat  which  was 
stolen  when,  on  the  27th  of  May  of  last 
yetir,  the  most  holy  nail  ^ssppeared.  llie 
ceremony  commenced  by  the  benedictioQ 
of  the  reliquary  by  the  Pkitriaxch  of  tbe 
Indies.    The  reliquury  bang  afterwards 

Elaoed  in  the  oratory  of  tbe  same  royal 
abitation,  the  Petrarch  retnmed  to  the 
chapel,  and,  with  all  the  deigy  md  mii4o 
of  the  same,  conducted  the  holy  oaU  in 
procession  to  the  mjal  apartment^  wfism 
thdr  Majesties,  with  her  Boyal  Highness 
tibe  Princess  of  the  Asturias  and  the  In* 
fanta  Dona  Christina,  were  waiting  nmn 
th<ir  knees,  w  th  tbe  diief  officers  of  the 
palace,  Ac  The  mode  played  tbe  prmyers 
which  tbe  Church  possesses  even  for  snoh 
unusual  cases  as  this,  and,  tbe  proecsskMi 
having  reached  the  royal  dbamber,  the 
holy  mdl  was  pla^-ed  in  the  new  reliqaayj, 
and  the  offidating  divine  offered  fbr  adors- 
tion  tins  inestimme  instrument  of  our  re- 
demption, thour  Miyesties  adoring  it  first. 
Many  persons  of  those  present  in  the  cbspel 
also  adored  it,  and  it  was  sabseqnentiy  de- 
posited in  tlie  sacred  place  where  it  is  to 
be  preserved,  in  spite  of  sacrilegious  bands, 
fbr  the  greater  honour  and  ghnrr  of  God." 
The  Deagtufor  tke  Nmo  JNbtia  OMm 
were  this  day  exhibited  to  the  pnbliet 
they  are  ofsr  two  hundred  in  wuBkw» 
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and  manj  of  them  of  considerable  miTit. 
Id  our  neit  Mapiiine  ye  purpose  noticing 
wtiiiG  of  tlioRc  wliich  appuar  l«at  ailapU'd 
for  the  pur[iosei  rci|uircil.  The  following 
nobleraen  and  gentlemen  have  been  nelcct' 
ed  to  act  ai  judges :— 'Hie  Duk.!  of  Buc- 
cleueh,  aa  a  iiitimbcr  or  tlie  House  of 
Peers  i  Mr,  Stirling,  of  Kier,  na  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  Hou«e  uf  Commimai  Viscoimt 
Evereley,  late  i^pcaker;  Earl  Stauhopc, 
Prcsidi'Tit  of  the  Sncieey  of  Uritwh  Aiiti- 

rivs;  Mr.  Dnviil  Itiil^erta,  ineinhcr  of 
Itoyal  Aoideuiy;  Ur.  Bum,  ntomher 
of  tbe' luKtitute  of  llritinh  Arcliitvcti; 
Ur.  Brand,  mi.'nibcr  of  tlie  Inirtitiite  of 
Civil  EngiiieeTK.  It  irill  tic  obsert'cil  thnt 
no  inenilier  either  of  the  late  oi'  thn  pre- 
eent  Govvmiiicnt  Inu  been  appuinteiL 
SUy  14. 
SoHCiuler  KeiF  Farlth  CSwrp*.—  It  was 
■tated  in  "'  Tlie  'linira"  alioiit  two  montlw 
a^,  timt  the  hnililing  commitlee  n|>p(nnti'd 
to  superintend  the  re-i*crticin  of  the  now 
parish  thureh  at  Doui-aster  hnd  found 
tlienuclves  niider  tlic  ncerssity  of  a|i]ieul- 
iag  to  the  iniialHluntt  of  that  town  nnil 
neighlinurhuiid.  and  the  public  genenillv, 
for  a  furthiT  niliHcriiitiuii  ofaliout  £10.000, 
to  ennblc  tbcn  ti  roinpl.tc  the  edifice, 
nith  the  neccwmry  interiml  flttinj;^  rxelu- 
live  of  an  orgun,  fur  whieli  piiiviKicin  in 
being  made  at  n  coxt  of  olxint  .€3,000; 
and  tliat  with  that  additiiiiinl  mnn  they 
would  be  cnul>ted  to  finiKb  tb<-  entire  work 
at  till'  Biun  DriKiiinllj  upecifted,  liaiiiel,v. 
£40,000.  Tlie  rcMiniw  to  tliix  upji-al  huK 
been  BO  HIhthI,  tluit  the  cuinmtitiu  hnvc 
ordend  the  contmetow  to  prOi'cnl  with 
Ix.th  the  niiiMinry  anil  wood-iriirk  of  the 
(oniT,  and  tlic  fomiw  is  already  pnipr'""- 
iiig  rapidly.  In  the  flnit  plana  itt'  the 
arcliilcct,  Mr.Uilh.rt  S-Olt,  tlie  IiimIj  of 
tlie  cbiiri'li  vtoa  designed  in  tlic  curly  IJi-io- 
niteil,  or  (icoiuutrical  style  uf  aiL-liiteclnre, 
and  till'  toner  in  the  IVrpendicnlnr  style. 
A»  thcHwk  iiroeceded,  bowi-ver,  Mr.  Scult 
becuine  gnidually  convinced  that  it  u'ai 
nrecEairy  to  depart  fVoin  liU  (T-pnal  idea 
of  lepnitiiig  tlie  sumewhat  inea|{rc  Per- 
pendicular detailK  of  thti  old  tower.  In  c«n- 
nezion  with  a  des'gn  which  iiu1«tanlial1y 
lielongs  til  the  Oiimietrieul  style;  tl<at,  in 
fact,  lo  I'hangu  tlie  atj'le  at  a  jiurtirutar 
level  would  lie  on  iffiYtatiim  of  a  d'ldinc- 
tiiin  of  date  whi  re  mine  exlut*  in  n  alii  v, 
and  wonhl  make  the  tower  tlte  worft  )url 
of  the  new  chiirrh,  instindof  (lie  k-st,  as 
it  was  in  the  old  I'dlirc.  TliU  altcndiun 
will  involve  wnne  iiddiliiinnl  c^pvIln■.  hut 
the  tower  will  still  W  Iniill  lor  £1,1(10, 
which  is  eoniiidi'nibly  below  tlw  price 
naniid  in  the  preut  iiiiyority  of  the 
tcndcrit  sent  in  18a3^  The  efiict  of  ibo 
new    drawing    is   very    superior    to    tha 


former  one,  and  it  111117  be  saft 
tliat  the  new  tower  tvill  be  < 
heat  in  Kngland,  siiK«  it  will  b 
than  that  of  any  other  jariih 
the  country,  and  nliiiost  tb< 
of  any  great  siiu  in  the  style  ■ 
pcri'-d  of  areliitcetiiro.  Mr.  V 
of  London,  and  Pipplirook-hou 
who  bus  undcrttikcn  the  entire 
of  the  simtli  dispel  nf  tlie  chin 
rich  snd  elaboiiile  (letuil,  at 
npvk-ards  of  £ofiOO,  lias  rwci 
cheqao  fiir  i:60O  townrd*  thi 
coinploiingthcrhnrcli,  whieh  ii> 
tu  within  a  few  hundreds  ot  II 
amount  required.  I.'ird  I'alii 
week  khidly  forwarded  11  eliiiinc 
guinenn.  It  is  fully  cx)H.Ytu< 
MuirfHiry  of  the  ebiirch  will  lie 
by  about  this  tirao  next  yc 
is  not  proluble  thnt  the  cd'ifi 
ready  lor  the  furmiil  opening 
service  b.*)ro  the  28th  uf  Kebr 
the  anniversary  of  ilie  deatrut 
old  chnrch  by  liro. 

Mat  IB. 
Satingt-Baiiit. — A  return  li 
published  (niovcil  for  by  the  la 
tbiTton)  relative  tn  suvings 
shes's  thiit  at  the  dntc  of  the 
nnniber  of  liankn  in  tlie  wb 
united  kingdiiiii  nmoniited  ti 
number  of  oAieem,  620  {mid, 
uii|iaid ;  the  salai  ios  and  hIIuw 
jHiid  offlcen,  £H!>,t84>:  the 
pnis.s    of   manOKi-nieut,    fll 

the  20th  <.f  Xovniiher,  1 855.  i 
the  total  amount  owiiiir  to 
on  the  said  SOlIi  of  N(n-<^ 
£34.135026;  the  total  aniou 
with  the  tfational  Ilobt.  Cuu 
£33,U5r>,106;  tlicmto  of  liiti- 

IHTcent.;  Ilie  total  niiinW' 0 
pwntcd  friim  the  coiDinuuci'in 
(£184.217);  the  annunl  nun 
ccipts  from  dcp'sitora  in  the 
the  20th  of  January,  18ofi,  ii 
and  the  aiinital  nun  ber  of  pain 
]>o»ito™  in  tls!  year,  £793,066. 
rape  ainoant  of  receipla  froni  d< 
tliu  yiiir  was  £5  2s.  3tl.,  ami  t 
of  ]>flvnH'iits  Id  dcpiaitiir*,  £u  1 
Thr  Salional  Oallfn/.—A  w 
"  ii|HvtaloT"  voQvlu'S  fur  the  fti 
riiios  ttcinii  SB  fimnlntr  ihu  nu 
}iun'ha«e  for  the  KutiuiiHl  U11I 
{isinliiig  is  )iy  I'snl  Vcrunev,  m 
Tkf  Fuwilg  tfJJariw  at  Ikeji 
amlir.  In  iiddith'n  tu  the  biii 
ptiided  1-}-  Uvrr  Uttudler,  it  ii 
there  will  be  a  considet^de  I 
for  framing,  intunmoe,  orrtagp 
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6 

0 

0 

£1S,650 

0 

0 

Sunn  ostensibly  appropriated  by  Pi> 
sani 

Ban  k  ing  commission  to  Mr.  Valen- 
tine, at  4  p^r  cent. 

Commissions  on  the  picture  :— 

1.  Sigiior  Enrioo  Dubois,  banker 

(son-in-law  of  Pinani)     .        . 

2.  Sif^ior  Carlo  Dub^iis 

3.  Si^or  Caterino  Zen,  Piaani's 
flr!«t  steward    .... 

4.  Sienor  Pietro  Dezun,   second 
ditto 

5.  Dr.  Monterumici,  lawyer . 

6.  Sijfnor  Paolo  Fubris,"  restorer/* 

7.  Giuseppe    Comirato,    Pisani's 

valet 

8.  Cater ina  Rini,  Pisani*s  came- 

ricra  (chambermaid) 

9.  Pietro  Galperti,  Pisani's  gondo- 

lierc 

10.  Angelo  Comin,  ditto 

11.  Riccardo  de  Sandre,  Pisani's 
cook 

12  Pietro  Dorigo,  Pisani's  porter  . 
13.  Angela  Dorigo,  Pisani's  por- 
ter's wife 


May  18. 
The  PrincesM-Boydl.  —  The  following 
message  was  this  day  commnnicated  to 
the  House  of  Commons : — "  Her  Majesty, 
bHving  agreed  to  a  marriage  proposed  be- 
tween the  Princess-Royal  and  his  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Freilerick  William  of 
Prussia,  has  thought  fit  to  coinmnnicate 
the  same  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Her 
Majesty  is  fully  persuaded  that  this  alli- 
ance Ciinnot  but  be  acceptable  to  all  her 
Majesty's  faithful  subjects ;  and  the  many 
proofs  wh'ch  the  Queen  has  reci'iyed  of  the 
affectionate  attachment  of  this  House  to 
her  Majesty's  person  and  family,  leave  her 
no  room  to  doubt  of  the  concurrence  and 
assirttiince  of  this  House  in  enabling  her  to 
make  such  a  provision  for  her  elilest  d>iugh- 
ti  r,  with  a  view  to  the  said  marriage,  at 
may  be  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  crown 
and  the  honour  of  the  country."  The 
House  subsequently  passed  an  almost  una- 
nimous vote  granting  a  sum  of  £40,000 


as  an  outfit^  and  fettled  an  anniuty  of 
£8,000  a-year  fbr  life  on  her  Boyal  High- 


May  28. 

Centus  of  New  South  Walee.--We  have 
received  some  further  details  of  an  int«T« 
esting  character  with  n«peet  to  the  oentu 
of  this  colony,  which  was  taken  early  last 
summer.  The  total  population  of  the 
colony  is  266,000,  including  147,000  males 
and  119,000  females,  giving  a  preponder- 
ance in  favour  of  the  former  sex  of  no  lets 
than  28,000.  Of  tlie  inhabitants,  it  appean 
that  barely  a  third,  or  113,000,  were  b<ffn 
in  Australia,  while  of  the  remainder,  Eng- 
land and  Wales  supplied  741,200;  Ire- 
land. 50,100;  Scotland,  16,900;  Oermany, 
5,200 ;  and  China,  1,800.  The  metnipolis 
(Sydney),  it  is  stated,  contains  no  leas  than 
1^520  houses,  and  its  popniatito,  indu^Unff 
the  suburbs,  is  about  80,000.  Maitlana 
stands  the  next  in  rank,  with  15,000 ;  thm 
comes  Bathurst,  with  12,000;  Goulbanib 
7,000;  Brisbane  5,800;  and  Windsor, 
8,400.  With  respect  to  religion,  tha 
Churdi  of  England  has  a  decided  minority, 
embracing  182,000,  or  more  than  one-third 
of  the  whole  population ;  the  Church  of 
Rome  is  the  next,  counting  78,000 ;  PKs- 
bytrriHUs,  27,700;  and  Protestant  IMs* 
senters,  15.600.  With  respect  to  the  pro- 
fessional or  other  occupations  of  the  inha- 
bitants, the  returns  are  somewhat  defective^ 
for  we  find  that,  mth  respect  to  so  large  a 
proportion  as  152,000,  no  account  is  ren- 
dered ;  but  of  the  remidning  214^000,  it 
appears  that  the  law  claims  232  followers  i 
medidne,293;  divinity,  441;  and  other  pio* 
fessions,  447.  The  paupers,— meaniiiff,  wa 
should  conclude,  disabled,  inflrm,  or  rana* 
tics  1,210.  In  mining  ptursaits  then  wart 
engaged  4^800  persons;  in  agrieolfcaff^ 
16,700;  in  graang,  12^00;  and  in  d(K 
mesUc  occnpatkn,  16,700. --.isiiilralidMi 
and  New  Zealand  GateiU, 


PROMOTIONS,  PEEFERMENTS,  &c. 


Oassttb  PanraaifKNTS,  fto. 

Mav  I.  The  Hon.  and  Rer.  Jobn  T.  Pelbam, 
to  be  Bishop  of  Norwich. 

May  2.  Lord  Belhaven,  to  be  her  Mi^esty's 
High  CommiBMioner  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland. 

ifny  7.  M.  TAmiral  Hamelin,  (Terdhuuid 
Alphonsc,)  to  be  a  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the 
BaiM. 

May  8.  J.  W.  Johnstone,  esq.,  to  be  Attoniej- 
General.  M.  J.  Wilkins,  esq.,  to  be  SoUeitor- 
General  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Mau  9.  Williaxn  Sterenson,  esq.,  to  be  Gover- 
nor of  the  Mauritius. 

May  18.  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jei|)eel»bo7,of  Bombay, 
Knight,  to  be  a  Baronet. 

The  Hon.  Geo.  WaldegraTe,  to  be  Ssertlary  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Comn»ona 

G.  Romaine,  esq.,  to  be  Seeoad  Osuislatj  of 
the  Admiralty. 


The  Hon.  J.  B.  Drammood,  to  be  Pifvats  ••> 
eretary  to  Sir  C.  Wood. 

Sir  John  Bamsdtn,  II.P.,  to  beUadsr  Ossrstsiy 
for  War. 

W.  J.  R.  Oaskoln,  esq.,  to  be  Pritate  lesretaay 
to  Sir  J.  Ramsdon. 

Henry  Orenfdl,  esq.,  to  be  Private  Sserdary 
to  Lord  Paamnre. 

Geo.  J.  StoBcy,  esq.,  to  be  Seeretaiy  of  Qoosnls 
TTnivenitj,  Ireland. 

C.  Hark,  esq.,  to  be  Coosol  at  Battfanonb  U.8. 

C.  Beanie,  esq.,  to  bo  Coniml  st  ArehaaisL 


Sir  R.  flehombvght  to  be  Goasol  at  Baaffcosk* 

Martin  Wood,  esq.,  to  bo  Goasol  at  MoBts 
Yldoo. 

—  Booker,  esq.,  to  beOoasol  at  8aa  Fkiaslseo. 

The  Hon.  CblMiestar  FOrtsseno,  M.P.,  to  be 
Uader-Seeretary  tnr  Irdaad. 

Charlsa  O'Lsary,  esq.»  to  be 
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H.  R.  H.  The  Duchess  of  Gloucester. 

April  30.  At  Gloucester-house,  Park -lane, 
aged  80,  H.  R.  H.  tlie  Princess  Mary,  Du- 
chess of  Gloucester  and  Edinburgh,  and 
Countess  of  Connaut^ht,  the  last  .-urviving 
of  the  fifteen  chihlren  of  his  late  Majesty 
George  III. 

The  deceased  Duchess  was  the  Princess 
Mary,  fourth  daughter  of  King  George  lU. 
Shewas  bom  o:i  the  2.>th  of  April,  1770, 
and  was  ma:ried  on  the  22nd  of  July,  1816, 
to  her  cousin.  Prince  William  Frederick, 
Duke  of  Glouce^tor  and  l-^linb  i^h,  nephew 
of  Kinff  George  III.  The  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester died  without  issue  in  1834. 

George  II  [.  married,  in  1701,  the  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg-Sti-elitz,  and  fully 
expected  that  his  brothers  would  please,  not 
themselves,  but  him,  in  their  marriage-*. 
They  di  I  not  do  so ;  and  he  w:is  excessively 
scandalized  at  the  discovery  that  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  had  married  Mrs.  Horton, 
and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  th'?  Countcs* 
Dowager  of  Waldegr.vo,  an  illejitimjito 
d  lughter  oJ"  the  Hon.  S"r  Edward  Walpole. 
There  were  immediate  poli  ical  conse- 
quences ari««ing  from  the  faiuily  qu  .rrcl, 
the  Oppo.si.ion  fi.ding  their  spirits  and 
fore  8  at  once  revived  ;  but  a  more  pernui- 
ncnt  and  far  more  surious  couso«picnce  w.-is 
th  it  the  Koyal  Marria;.''o  Act  was  <levi8ij(l  by 
the  king,  ai.d  earned  through  Pnrliamoiit. 
Uu'ler  this  Act,  no  descend  mt  of  George  II. 
could  marry  un«ler  the  age  of  twenty  five 
without  the  king's  conse..t ;  nor  after  that 
age  otherwise  than  alter  app  ying  to  the 
Privy  Council,  (in  case  of  the  sovereign's 
disapprobation,)  an«l  waiting  a  year  to  sio 
whutiier  either  Ilnusi^  of  Parliament  wouM 
adtlre-is  the  king  against  the  marriage, 
which,  in  that  case,  could  n-.t  take  }>lac(». 
It  was  tcK>  late  now  to  overthrow  the  Duko 
of  Gl««uce8t'-r*s  marriage,  wh  ch  h:i«l  taken 
place  five  years  l)efore.  It  was  declared  at 
court  in  the  aulunn  of  1772,  the  same  year 
that  the  II  yal  Marriage  Act  pas.scd. 

After  tho  birta  of  two  daughters,  the 
Duchess  of  (Jlouccster  had  a  ^on,  who  re- 
mained tho  onlv  one.  He  was  b-  rn  at 
Rome,  on  the  loth  of  J.inuary,  177C.  On 
thj  25th  of  the  lollowing  A]»ril  was  bom  tho 
elevjntli  eliild  tif  (ii»or^'e  111.,  the  Princess 
Ma'y,  who  was  to  be  the  wife  of  tho  Uttlo 
cousin  at  Rome. 

Dur  ng  tiie  long  course  of  years  in  wh'eh 
many  of  the  other  membcs  of  the  fain  Iv 
Were  invi  Ived  in  the  pena  ties  and  peqilexi- 
ties  ol"  the  r  r.ink,  with  regard  to  love  and 
marriage,  it  was  be  ievcd  that  the  Prinee.ss 
Mary  and  her  c(>usin  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester were  attached.  She  was  interested 
in  hi-;  C;imbridge  life,  (his  education  hcmg 
finished  tliere.)  and  she  gliirlol  in  h"s  re- 
ceiving tho  Genenil's  thanks  in  the  field, 
when  he  was  fighting  in  Flanders,  so  early 
as  17i*4.  He  j)rove«.l  himself  Ixith  a  gallant 
and  able  soldier,  and  really  won  his  rank, 
which  rose  to  that  of  Field-Marshal  in  1816. 
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When  tho  young  people  were 
twenty,  the  Princess  Charlotte  ^ 
and  a*  it  soon  became  understood 
would  bo  no  heir-apparent  if  the  1 
Wales  11  veil,  the  netessitv  was  a« 
keeping  the  Duke  of  Gloucetter  nn^ 
the  prt-sumptire  heiress  of  the  throne 
no  eligible  foreign  prince  appeari* 
function,  t'or  twenty  of  their  bosi 
Duke  and  the  Princess  wore  keji 
during  wliich  interval  (in  tho  \-ca 
succeeded  to  his  title,  on  his  fath 

Everylxxly  likcil  and  loved  tl 
Mary,  who  was  a  pattorn  nf  duty 
ness  through  all  tnc  fa~i:ilv  triafs 
witness  and  share  in  ;  and  the  I  >ii 
not  a  man  of  much  political  ab:l 
that  part  of  his  life  a  Wli'}*',  a 
genen^us  and  liberal  side  of  ali; 
question.  Wo  arc  obliged  to  say 
because  ho  sujipoi'tctl  with  liis'v 
the  exclusion  of  Dissenters  from  t 
siiies  when  he  whs  Chancellor  o: 
vorsity  of  Cambrid^je,  after  the  di 
Duke  of  Grafton.  On  the  anti-sb 
tlon,  ho  was  as  eiuiicst  in  his  u 
Wilbci  force  in  hi.»,  and  kind  and 
all  matters  of  charity  that  came  Y 
Komilly  tells  us  a  curious  thin;:'  '-'f 
he  vohmteered.  in  a  tCte-ii-ttf^  \ 
liomilly,  his  declaration  tliat  Qi: 
line  was  innocent,  and  th.it  hei 
were  perjured.  For  tho  g^roatcr  { 
life  the  same  genial  ^pi^it  of  lib< 
personal  imassuminirncsa  diRtingu 
and  the  Princess  Mary.  As  fui 
pleased  old  and  young  alike. 

In  1814,  when  the  Prince  of  O 
in  Ivngland,  and  his  father  anr.t 
approaching  marriage  with  th< 
Charlotte,  tho  Princess  Mar>'  1i.h>1 
and  happy.  Lonl  M4ln)c.^bur>'  roco 
diary  wliat  her  manners  were  like 
charm  of  youth  was  past,  and  the 
of  wumanhooil  was  marked.  He 
"was  all  go(xl-humour  an<l  pleas 
adding,  "  her  manners  are  pcrf« 
never  s:iw  or  conversed  with  any  I 
exactly  what  she  ought  to  \  e."  '  A 
livmg,  jxjrhaps,  knew  more  prin 
more  of  what  they  roidly  wore,  ths 
diplomatist.  Tho  Prince  of  Or.i 
away,  and  the  PrincGAs  Mary 
EverylxKly  was  saying  that  the  Dizl 
cester  must  be  the  Princesa  C 
bridegroom,  after  all.  Hut  a  fei 
more  put  an  cn<l  to  the  lon<; 
When  the  Princess  Charlotte  d^-so 
great  stjiircase  at  Carhon-luma-.*, 
ceremony  of  her  marriajj.^,  she  wa 
the  foot  with  nye:\  arms  by  the 
Mary,  whoM}  face  was  bathed  in  te 
Dtikc  and  Duchc-s  of  Gloucester  i 
riod  in  a  few  wocks—on  the  22n(j 
1  SI  n.  The  bride*-'  demeanour  was  m 
csting  and  aflfocting  that  it  oponc«i  t 
of  Lord  E  don's  ready  tears,  whii 
Glared  ran  down  his  oheeks;  biu 
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Justice,  Lord  El'oiiboroiigh,  also  present, 
must  have  been  in  another  mood.  Some 
persons  wore  talking  in  a  corner  of  t  e 
crjw  li.-il  room,  and  tho  Chief  Justice  called 
to  tiieni.  in  the  midst  of  the  cnremonv,  "  Do 
not  ni;ik,'  sucii  a  noise  in  that  comer — if  you 
tio,  you  shall  l>e  marrie  t  youi-se  vesj'  It  13 
ratlior  })athctic  now  to  tiiink  of  the  details 
of  tha:  niarria^'c — the  crowded  Siiloon,  the 
royal  mother  -  and  sisters  on  one  side  the 
altar,  and  the  royal  brothers  on  the  other, 
the  btiilf,  though  no  lonj^cr  younj^,  "lookii  g 
very  lov  ly,"  in  a  remarkably  simple  dress  ; 
to  rememhor  how  the  scene  was  related  at 
every  lireside  in  Engan<l,  and  then  to  think 
th  it  none  of  the  lamily,  and.  probably  no 
one  who  was  present,  survives.  No  applica- 
tion was  made  to  Parliament  for  an  incre  ise 
of  iiiconio  in  tliis  cas  •.  Thj  benevolent 
hab  ts  of  the  l)<ike  and  Duchess  ha«l  ttuight 
t  em  in  a  i)nictieal  way  the  value  of  money; 
a.d  they  anange  I  the;r  |  Ian  of  life  so  as  to 
make  tlieir  moans  suffice,  and  leave  enough 
lor  nuich  support  of  schools,  and  aid  to  many 
a  g.tod  cuu-e. 

Tliey  li.ed  together  e'ghteon  years,  the 
Duke  <lyi;:g  in  November,  1834.  It  sur- 
prised no  one  that  his  wife  proved  herself 
tho  most  assiduous  and  admirable  of  nurses 
during  her  hush  mi's  decline.  After  his 
de.ith  she  lived  in  as  nmch  retirement  as 
li  r  rank  aliidttod,  doing  good  where  she 
C(>uld,  and  u  iversally  heloved.  She  saw 
t!ie  last  of  her  immediate  relatives  drop 
from  h^r  side,  and  herself  lefc  the  survivor 
of  th  t  long  family  train  that  used  to  look  so 
royal  and  so  graceful  when  retui-ning  tho 
admiring  siilututions  of  the  public  oa  the 
teinice  at  \Vinds«jr. — JJaili/  A'eif*. 


The  Right  Kev.  Dn.  Skixner,  Bishop  op 

A BE K DEES. 

April  l.'>.  At  Aberdeen,  aged  78,  tho  Right 
Rev.  William  Skinner,  D.I).,  Bishop  of  Aber- 
deen, and  Prinms  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Chnreli. 

B:>hop  Skinner  was  tho  inheritor  of  a 
name  which  han  long  been  held  in  honour  in 
the  Scottish  Chui-c  1.  His  grandfather,  John 
Skinner,  the  son  of  John  Skinner,  parish 
Bchoohnaster,  first  at  Birse,  and  afterwards 
at  lie  "it,  both  in  tho  county  of  Aberdeen, 
was  b. ought  up  by  a  Presbyterian,  but  in 
early  manhood  joined  the  Communion  of  tho 
1  hureh,  and  was  afterwards  ordaii:ed  by 
Bi-h..p  Dunbar  of  Aberdeen.  In  tho  year 
\l\'l  he  was  apjHji  ted  Incu'nl>ent  of  Long- 
side,  in  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen,  and  con- 
tinued to  hoM  that  euro  til  his  de.ith,  in 
18(>7.  I  le  was  tho  auth(»r  of  tho  well-known 
**  K  clesiastioal  History  of  Scotland,"  of 
various  theolo^^ieal  works,  and  of  several 
Scottisii  an<l  Latin  poems  of  great  merit ; 
and  hi-i  name  still  remains  a  housoliold  word 
in  tho  ni'ii^hbourhood  of  the  place  where  he 
resided  for  so  many  years.  He  saw  the 
Church  to  which  he  l)el.»nged  in  the  state  of 
its  greatest  j>ros})erity  and  efficiency,  im- 
me  dately  before  the  rising  of  1745;  he 
behehl  its  cruel  proses  iplion  by  tho  statutes 
enacted  after  the  suppression  of  that  eater- 
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prise ;  and  he  survived  to  see  the  commence- 
ment of  a  more  tranquil,  if  not  a  more 
honoured  period.  He  liad  folt  in  his  own 
person  the  severity  of  the  persecution. 
Having  been  accused  of  reading  the  **  Book 
of  Conmion  Prayer"  to  more  than  four  per- 
sons at  ono  time,  and  having  admitted  the 
offence,  he  was  condemned  to  suffer  im- 
prisonment for  six  months. 

John  Skinner,  son  of  the  pastor  of  Long, 
side,  and  f  ither  of  the  late  I'rimus,  was  bom 
in  1 744.  He  was  nino  ye<ars  old  at  the  time 
of  his  father's  incarceration,  and  that  event 
caused  him  a  degree  of  anxiety  which 
nothing  could  remove,  till  he  was  allowed 
to  share  his  confinomont  in  the  jail  of  0;d 
Aberdeen.  He  was  ordained  by  Bishop 
G-rard  of  Aberdeen,  and  after  officiating 
for  some  time  to  two  congregations,  in  the 
parishes  of  Ellon  and  Udny  in  that  dijcese, 
was  appointed  pastor  of  the  congregation 
now  represented  by  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
Aberdeen.  On  the  elevation  of  Bishop  Kil- 
gour  to  the  primacy,  John  Skinner  was 
elected  as  his  coadjutor  in  the  see  of  Aber- 
deen, and  was  consecrated  in  1782.  Two 
^'oars  after,  he  assisted  in  one  of  the  most 
important  events  of  our  later  ecclesiastical 
history,  the  consecration  of  Dr.  Seabury, 
the  first  Bishop  of  tho  United  States  of 
America,  which  took  plice  in  a  house  in 
Long  Acre,  Aberdeen,  then  occupied  bw^th 
as  tho  Bishop's  own  dwelling-house,  and  as 
the  )>laeo  of  meeting  of  bis  congregation, 
and  on  tho  site  of  which  a  Wesleyan  ch^ipel 
now  stands,  in  1788  Bishtnp  Skinner  sue* 
ceeded  B.shop  Kilgour  as  Primus.  Early 
in  that  ve»r  Pi  i  ice  Charles  Edtvard  had 
died,  and  at  an  episcopal  83'nod  held  a  few 
months  atler,  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
that  tho  Clergy  should  pray  for  Kmg  George 
and  the  royal  family  by  name  accordinjf  to 
tho  forms  in  tho  English  Liturgy.  These 
events  led  to  the  repeal  of  tho  penal  laws 
against  the  Scottish  Church,  a  measure 
which  wascarried  through  Parliament  chiefly 
by  the  exertions  of  the  Prinvus.  At  the 
time  it  was  thought  not  iidnsable  to  oppose 
the  insertion  of  a  clause  in  the  act  by  which 
all  clergy  of  Scottish  ordination  were  pro- 
hibited from  holding  benefices,  or  officiating 
to  any  congr^^tion  in  Kngland.  In  the  year 
1811  the  Primus  presided  nt  a  general  synod, 
held  at  Aberdeen,  where  the  canons  on 
which  the  present  code  is  foundeil  were 
enacted,     lie  died  on  the  13th  of  July  18. 6L 

The  late  Primus  was  the  secoud  son  of 
Bishop  John  Skinn.r,  the  eldest  son  being 
John  Skinner,  Dean  of  Dunkeld,  author  of 
the  "  Annals  of  Scottish  Ep'scopacy."  He 
was  bom  at  Aberdeen  on  the  *24th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1778,  and  was  cducited  at  Maiischal 
College  there,  where  ho  took  his  degree  as 
Master  of  Arts.  HU  father  was  anxious 
that  he  should  complete  his  ed\icati<.n  at 
one  of  the  English  universities,  not  only  for 
the  sako  <  f  t  e  studies  pursued  there,  but 
as  preparatory  to  liis  teceiving  holy  orders 
from  an  English  bishop,  in  order  to  afford 
a  practical  refutation  of  nn  idle  story  which 
had  gone  abroad,  that  the  Scottish  Primus 
was  at  heart  opposed  to  the  principlci  of 
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the  Church  of  England.  His  circumRtances 
V  ould  not  have  permitted  him  to  carry  out 
his  wish,  but  ho  was  enabled  to  do  so 
th'^u^h  the  assistance  of  William  Stevens, 
the  well  known  fiiend  of  Bishop  Home, 
ami  Jones  of  Naylond.  The  interesting 
circumstances  connected  wiih  this  are  told 
by  SirJa-nes  P  rk  in  his  Life  of  Stevens 
(4th  ed.,  pp.  iiJ — 34) ;  but  few,  probably,  of 
thoso  whi)  have  read  the  be;iutiful  narra- 
tive, are  aware  that  the  "respectJible  and 
exemplary  cler»fyman,  roaitiiug  in  a  very 
dist.int  p  irt  of  the  kingdom,'' ....  "most 
desirous  of  getting  his  sun  educate<l  at  Ox- 
ford, intendi  ir  hiiu  for  Holy  Orders,"  was 
liishop  John  Skinner,  and  that  the  "  young 
student"  of  Wadham  College,  whom  Ste- 
vens, on  his  arrival  at  Oxf«>rd,  **  provided 
with  Mr.  Purkhurst's  two  L.'xicons,"  ob- 
serving to  him,  **  that  with  these  two  books 
and  h  s  Hebrew  Bible  and  Greek  Testament 
well  used,  he  might  set  up  trailo  whenever 
called  upon,"  was  the  lute  Primus  of  the 
Scottish  Church. 

After  linLshing  his  course  at  the  uni- 
vei-sity,  from  whi  h  he  subsequently  re- 
cjived  his  degre.)  of  Doctor  in  Divinity,  he 
was  ordained  Deacon  by  Bij^hop  llorsley  in 
March,  1S02,  and  in  the  lollowing  year 
was  raised  to  the  priesthood  i-y  the  same 
Prelate.  Returning  t>  Scotland,  ho  otfi- 
ciatod  as  assistant,  ami  afterwards  as  col- 
lo  iguo,  to  his  father  in  tlio  incumbeiicj'  of 
St,  Andrew's  C'hurch,  Abenleeu.  On  the 
11th  of  September,  ISIO,  he  was  elected 
by  the  clergy  of  the  «li(ioeso  a.-*  .~ucces-or 
to  his  father  in  the  see  of  Aberdtsen,  and 
was  eonsocrateil  at  Stirling  on  the  27th  of 
October  i-.i  the  same  year.  On  the  2inl  day 
ot  June,  lb41,  he  was  chi»scn  to  succeed 
Dr.  Walker.  Bishop  of  ildinburgh,  in  the 
office  ol  Primus.  JMrhig  his  episcopate  and 
primacy,  Biihop  Skinner  t-jo  c  an  active  part 
nut  only  in  the  administration  of  his  own 
diocese,  but  in  the  general  government  of  the 
Church.  In  the  former  eipaci  y  he  was 
calio-l  upon,  in  the  year  18413,  to  pnmounce 
eccl'.'s  astieal  ci-nsures  on  a  clergyman  of 
English  ordination  ofhciiting  at  .\berdeen, 
who,  after  being  received  into  communion 
with  the  Church,  had  returned  to  a  suite  of 
Fchisjn,  and  persuaded  his  congregation  to 
follow  his  exami)lo. 

The  Piimus  had  for  some  time  been  in 
infirm  hedth,  and  in  the  spring  ((f  the  pre- 
sent ye  ir  ho  sutferud  severely  from  a  ma- 
lady with  which  ho  had  long  been  afHictcil  ; 
but  the  disi'harge  of  his  episcopal  <]uties 
was  nover  interrupted.  On  Wednes'lay  in 
Holy  Week  he  h  -Id  his  annual  confirma- 
ti  n  at  St.  Andrew's  Church,  anil  on  Kastvr 
Day  ho  was  pres«'nt  at  the  .Morning  service, 
au'l  recMivud  the  Holy  Commuiiion.  On 
Monday  in  Ea-iter  we.'k  he  heg.m  to  write 
a  circular,  intended  to  be  sent  to  his  tlergy, 
alon^  with  a  l'i-«ioral  L»'ttor,  ad-lre^scd  "to 
all  taitr.fil  mernb-r-i  ot  the  Church  within 
tlio  dio(re-ie  of  .Aberdeep,"  which  he  had 
pr?p  ire  I  a  >ho!t  time  betoro,  at  the  request 
cf  the  Aber.leen  l)ioc-s:ui  Association  of 
the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  Society.  In 
this  letter  he  impressed  on  the  laity  the  duty 


of  more  zealous  and  self-denying 
for  the  support  of  thoir  p  istors,  p^ 
as  the  best  maaner  of  doing  so,  ** 
offertory,'* — **the  solemn  ofierinj 
pious  gifts  upon  Gou'd  huly  aliar, 
to  the  ritual  and  order  of  the 
On  tho  ^louday  evening  he  conve 
fully  with  his  family,  but  vaa 
during  tho  n'ght,  and  died  eaj 
morning  of  Weilnesday. 

Tho  Tate  Primus  wa'4  assiduou 
emp  ary  in  tho  dischurx'e  of  ever 
duty,  and  in  privato  life,  and  in 
course  with  his  fellow  citizens,  \ 
was  marked  by  a  m(»re  than  ordinj 
of  kindness  and  courtesy.  Scrupul 
and  punctiuil  in  his  habits,  he  ' 
ample  of  regularity  in  all  matten 
with  tho  government  of  the  Ck 
was  particularly*  careful  in  reg; 
quahtications  ot  candid.itea  for  h 
not  shrinking  from  his  duty  evr 
was  disagreeable  to  his  own  feelinj 
to  misrepresentation,  as  partali 
great  strictness.  And  hence, 
me  I  sure,  the  important  diocese  < 
he  presided  still  retains  much  < 
culiar  ecclesiastical  character  firs: 
upon  it  by  its  famous  l>octors  io 
toenth  century,  and  made  pcrmai 
the  episcopate  of  the  fearless  ; 
mini  led  Bishop  Gadderar  in  the 
of  the  eightoenth. 

"The  death  of  Bishop  Skinnci 
able  writer  in  the  *•  Kdiiibui^h 
*'  may  bo  said  to  break  the  last 
of  connexion  between  tho  Scott: 
pate  of  the  eight uunth,  and  th 
e])iscop<itc  of  the  nineteenth  ce 
tween  tho  proscribed  and  jtersec 
nant  which,  a  hundred  ycsirs  aj> 
stealth  in  garrets  and  in  cellar 
pi'acoful  and  prosperous  coninnm 
stately  churches  now  adorn  the 
every  considorablo  town,  and  i 
country  parishes  in  Scotland. 
The  eiiiscopalians  of  tho  north 
dilKculty  in  realizing  that,  for  the 
during  three  quarters  of  a  ceni 
have  no  '  Bishop  Skinner  of  Abei 
tScottith  EcrUtiiiMtieai  Journtti, 


ADMIBA.L  I^KD  WlLLIAM    FiTZRC 

Mil/  13.  At  £a-<t  Sheen,  mgt 
Riu'ht  Hon.  Lonl  WiUiam  Fitzro; 
Admiral  of  the  Bine. 

He  was  born  June  1,  178S,  was 
of  Augustus  Henry,  third  Duke  o 
by  lii^  s4>cond  wife,  Ktizalictb,  di 
the  Kev.  Sir  R  chanl  Wrottwl-  y,  i 

Tins  officer  entered  the  Xavr 
17iU,  on  losrd  the  "  Phaet  n,*'  5 
Wm.  Mentinck  and  H  n.  Kobt.  Stoi 
of  LiOrd  Howe's  frigate*,  in  the  ei 
tion  of  the  1st  of  June.  He  next  j 
"  L  .'viatha  ',"  74,  commanded  by  L 
Si'yiniiur,  and,  when  with  tiie  aami 
the  "  Sans  Pareil,*'  80,  he  took  par 
Brid]xirt*s  actiun,  June  23,  1785. 
occaiiional  att.ichment  to  the  **K\ 
Capt  Edw.  Jm.  Footep  '^Fhcmiz,** 
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Lawrence  Wm.  Halsted,  and  "  Cambrian,"  40, 
Capt.  lion.  Arllmr  Kaye  Legge,  he  rejoined 
Capt.  Foo  e,  in  Feb.  1708,  on  board  the 
"Si-ahoi'se."  of  't6  guns  and  292  men;  in 
which  vessel  we  find  him,  off  the  inland  of 
Paiitellaria,  assisting  at  the  capture  — June  27, 
]  79S,  after  a  close  action  of  eight  minutes,  a 
loss  to  the  British  of  2  men  killed  and 
16  wounded,  and  to  the  enemy  of  18  killed 
and  37  wounded,— of  the  French  frigate  "  La 
Sensible."  of  36  guns  and  300  men.  Being 
promoted  to  a  lieutenancy,  May  13, 1800,  iu 
the  "  Penelope."  36,  Capt.  Hon.  Henry  Hlack- 
woo<l,  he  witnessed  the  surre  der  of  Ma  ta, 
and  attended  the  expedition  to  Egypt.  On 
Oct.  31,  1801,  he  bcK'ame  Acting-('ommander 
of  the  ''Salamine"  sloop,  and,  being  con- 
fi  mod,  Jan.  7,  1802,  in  the  "Mutine,''  was 
af  ei  wards  enjployed,  from  Jan.  26,  1803, 
until  Feb.  29,  1804,  in  command  of  the 
"  Fairy."  As  a  Post-Captain,  a  rank  he  at- 
tnitu'd  on  March  3  in  the  latter  year,  Lord 
Wm.  Fitzroy  appears  to  have  commanded 
the  "Dnqu«sne"  and  "Vanguard,"  74, 
"yEolus,"  32,  and  ''Macedonian,"  38,  on  the 
Jamaica,  Channel,  Irish,  Halifax,  and  Lisbon 
stations;  and  in  the"/Eolus"  to  have  been 
present  in  Sir  Richard  Strachan's  action  off 
FtTinl,  Nov.  4.  1805,  and  at  the  reduction  of 
Martinique  in  Feb   18(>9. 

In  A|  ril,  1811,  when  commanding  the 
"  Macedonia"  on  the  Lisbon  station,  he  was 
disniissed  the  service  by  sentence  of  court- 
martiil  for  having  put  the  master  of  the 
vessel  in  irons ;  but  the  ma.ster  was  im- 
me^liately  after  tiie<l  and  f  lund  guilty  of  c  n- 
tempt  to  I^rd  William,  and  was  dismissed 
the  service,  and  declared  incapable  of  serving 
again  as  an  <.fficer,  hut  was  restored  to  his 
former  rank  by  the  Prince  Regent  in  the  fol- 
lowing August.  His  Lordship,  who  has  not 
been  ehi ployed  since,  was  promoted  to  Flag- 
rank,  Jan.  10, 1837. 

'i'lie  Admiral  was  nominated  a  C.B.  June 
4,  1815,  and  a  K.C.B.  July  4,  1840.  He 
married,  Aug.  9,  1816,  Georgiana,  second 
d  ughter  of  the  late  Thom  s  Kaikes,  esq., 
and  by  that  lady  has  issue  a  son  and  three 
daughters. 


Vice-Adm.  Lobd  Radstock,  C.B. 

A^'v  11.  At  26,  Portland-place,  aged  70, 
the  Rt.  Hon  Granville  George  Wald^rave, 
second  i  aron  Radhtock,  in  the  peerage  of 
Ireland,  Vice-Adminil  of  the  Red. 

He  was  born  S^pt.  24, 1786,  and  was  eldest 
son  of  William  Waldegrave,  Lord  Radstock, 
Admiral  «if  the  Red,  G.C.B.,  (whom  he  suc- 
ceeded as  second  liaron  Aug.  20,  1825,)  by 
Cornelia,  scfond  daughter  of  David  Van  Ijen- 
nap,  Ex].,  Chief  ot  the  Dutch  fctory  at 
Smvrna,  and  brotlier  of  C«pt.  Fon.  Wm. 
Waldegrave,  R.N.  (1828),  who  died  Dec.  20, 
183s. 

This  officer  (wh(8e  name  had  been  home 
in  1791.  (m  the  books  of  the  "C(mrageux," 
74  connnanded  l»y  his  father)  embarked,  in 
1798  as  Midshipman  on  board  the  ''Agin- 
court,"  64,  Capt.  John  Bligh,  bearing  the  flag 
of  his  parent  at  Newfoundland,  where  he  re- 


mained until  June,  1800.  He  then  joined 
the  "  Phaeton,"  38,  and  "  Pearl,"  32,  Capts. 
Jas.  Nicoll  Morris,  and  Sam.  Jas.  13allard, 
lx)th  in  the  Mediterranean ;  next,  in  Nov. 
1801,  the  "Tlieseus,"74,  Cant.  John  I  lig\ 
lying  at  Spithcad;  and  in  Jan.,  1802,  the 
"  Medusa,"  32,  Capt.  John  Gore,  again  in  the 
Mediteiranean  ;  where,  in  Dec.,  1803,  he  wns 
received  bv  Lord  Nelson,  on  promotion,  on 
board  the  "  Victory,"  100  In  that  ship,  iu 
which  he  was  confiimed  a  Lieutenant  July  20, 
1804,  he  united  in  two  un8ucces.«ful  pursuits 
after  the  French  fleet.  In  the  spnng  of  1806 
he  removed  to  the  "  Hydra,"  38,  Capt.  Geo. 
Mun  'y,  also  in  the  Meditenanean ;  and  on 
Jan.  22, 1806,  he  was  pr>  moted  to  the  rank 
of  Commander.  H  s  next  appointment  was, 
April  18,  in  the  latter  year,  to  the  "  Minorca," 
18,  in  which  vessel  we  find  him  engaged  in 
maintaining  a  communication  l)etween  the 
naval  forces  off  Cadiz  and  Gibraltar,  and  in- 
volved in  occasional  skirmishes  with  the 
enemy  in  the  Straits.  He  succeeded  while 
in  her  making  prize,  among  other  vessels,  of 
a  Spanish  privateer,  "  Nostra  Senora  del  Car- 
men," alius  "  La  Caridad,'*  of  2  guns,  8 
swivels,  and  35 men,  and  a  royal  picket  from 
Tangier  bound  to  T^riia.  Attaining  Post- 
rank  Feb.  16,  1807,  he  assumed  command,  in 
May,  1808,  of  the  "Thames,"  32,  then  on 
her  passage  home  from  the  Mediterranean, 
whither,  after  that  ship  had  been  refitted,  he 
again  proceeded.  On  July  25,  1810,  Capt. 
Waldegrave,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
"Weasel"  and  "Pilot"  brigs,  and  of  their 
boats,  effected  the  capture  and  destruction, 
under  the  batteries  of  Amantea,  of  a  convoy 
of  31  vessels  1  den  with  provisions  and 
stores  for  the  enemy's  aiiny  at  Scylla,  to- 
gether with  sev  n  large  gun-boats,  and  five 
armed  ^campavias,  an  event  which  mate- 
rially tended  to  prevent  M urates  contemplated 
invasion  of  Sicily.  Ca  t.  W^aldegrave  was 
afterwards  intrusted  with  a  mission  to  Me- 
hemet  Ali,  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  and  con- 
cluded the  fitst  treaty  effected  with  that  re* 
markable  character.  His  conduct  in  this 
instance,  as  it  had  done  at  Amantea,  pro- 
cured him  the  thanks  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  of  the  Board  of  Admit  alty.  On 
Oct.  5, 1810,  the  boats  of  the  **  Thames  "  and 
"  Eclair  "  brig  cut  out  10  tran8|)orts  collected 
near  Agricoli,  in  the  Gulf  of  Salerno ;  and  on 
June  16,  1811,  a  detachment,  landed  from 
the  fotmer  ship  and  the  '*  Cephalus"  sloop-of- 
war,  dest  oyed  the  same  numl>er  of  armed 
feluccas  on  the  bejtrh  near  Cetraro.  'i'o 
mark  their  approl>ation  of  his  continuous 
ex  rtions,  the  Adm'ralty  had,  on  March  15,  in 
the  lat  er  year,  appointed  Capt  Wald  grave 
to  the  '•  Volontaire,"  38,  which  ».hip  he 
joined  in  the  ensui^'g  July.  At  first  he  was 
employed  in  watt  hi  g  the  Tnu  on  fleet  during 
the  absence  of  Sir  Edw.  IVllew  and  the  line- 
of-l>attle  ships  under  his  orders.  While  so 
stationed,  Hnd  in  company  with  the  "  Perlen,'* 
38,  he  was  pursued,  Nov.  22, 1811,  by  three 
French  ships  of  the  line  and  twt>  frigates, 
from  whom  the  British  vessels,  nfter  a  run- 
ning fight  which  lasted  several  hours,  oon- 
triyed  to  accomplish  a  gallant  escape.    Ha. 
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wai  pub^'oquently,  after  havinp;  refitted  in 
Eiulaml,  cmi>l«)ye(l  on  the  coa.st  of  Spain; 
a<i(i  hiii  boats,  as  detailed  in  our  nieuidirs  of 
t!ie  oiR  crs  who  commanded  them,  enpi^d, 
with  those  of  o  her  ships,  in  capturin'^  and 
de^troyinj?  large  numbers  of  the  enemy  8 
ven-cR  On  March  4,  1815,  he  t  ok  the 
"  Aspasia '' American  letttT-of-mnrque,  of  3 
gnn.'>  and  2  >  men.  lie  coutiiiiieti  in  the 
**  Vol  ntaire"  until  the  close  of  1815,  ond 
has  since  been  on  lialf-))ay.  On  June  4,  in 
the  year  last  nuntioned,  he  was  noniiiiated  a 
CD. ;  and  from  iSept.  o^  18^31,  until  advanix-d 
to  FlR};-iank.  23  Nov.  1841,  he  filU'<l  the  ai>- 
pointiiient  of  Naval  Aide-de-Cainp  to  his  late 
and  her  nresfent  Majesty. 

Jjonl  Kidstock,  since  tlie  peace,  has  been 
ener<^i:tica'iy  employed  in  watehin;^  over  and 
ministering,  in  his  public  and  private  capa- 
city, to  the  wants  and  c»mf->rts  of  the  poorer 
and  more  distressed  members  of  the  profession. 
He  mairi<d,  Aug.  7,  1823,  PNtlur  Caroline, 
youiigLst  daughter  of  J  as.  Pu;ret,  K">q.,  of 
T«>ltcridge,  co.  iiant*,  who  survives,  by 
whom  he  has  issue  one  son,  Granville  Augus- 
tus William,  now  Ix)rd  llaiistock,  one  daugh- 
ter, mairitd  to  <'a])t.  W.  i  eauchamp  Proitor, 
of  Lun:! ley -park,  Norfolk,  and  one  daughter 
unman  ied. 

Admiral  Go>selix. 

Recently,  at  h-s  residence,  Jersey, np'd  02, 
Sir  Tiiomas  Ix*  Marehant  (i<r'Schii,  Admiral 
of  the  Ked,  the  Senior  Admiral  in  the  British 
navy. 

Sir  Thomns  T^e  Marehant  Gossclin,  bom 
May  7,  1705,  wn>  the  second  son  of  Joshua 
G<  s<<>lin,  Esq.,  Colonel  of  t:-e  North  Kegiment 
of  Mihtiit,  bv  Martha,  daughter  of  Tuos.  Ixi 
Man  liant,  L-tii.,  of  Guernsey.  He  was  brother 
of  (Jen.  (iirard  Gosnt^lin,  of  Mount  0<i]>ringe, 
CO.  Kent,  iind  also  of  L  eut<«.  Corbet  and  Chas. 
Gi>"sulin  ot  the  navy  an  1  ..riny,  both  of  whom 
died  at  Trii.i  ad  in  lh<)3. 

This  uliicer  entered  the  navy,  Aut.  2. 1778, 
,on  b  ar  I  the  "  Act .  on,"  4t,  Capt.  P.  Ikilehr, 
with  whom  he  removed,  in  June  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  to  the  "  Ardent,"  t^t.  That  ship 
being  Ciiptured  on  Aug.  10, 1770,  by  the  com- 
bi  (il  fl  ets  of  France  and  tSpain,  he  remainoti 
for  three  months  a  prisoner  at  Alenonn,  in 
Norm.indy.  lie  next  joined  the  '*  IJartleur," 
98,  bear.ng  the  Hag  of  S  r  Sam.  Ilooii,  m 
which  ship,  Hfter  witnessing  the  nidnction  of 
the  Dutch  island  of  St  Kiistatius,  he  fought 
in  toe  action  wit'i  the  Conite  de  Grasse  off 
Martinique,  Ai  ril  29,  1781,  snd  in  tho>e  of 
Jan.  15  and  20.  1702,  <tt'  St.  Kitt's.  Kc- 
m  tving  then  to  the  ''Cimmpion,'*ciMiimnnded 
by  C:ipt.  llooil,  Mr.  Gti^selin  took  furth  r  |)art 
in  the  memorable  operatinus  of  April  0  and 
12, 17^2.  >LM  als  >  in  tlie  capture,  on  th-  10th  of 
th«.>  amc  nmnth,  of  two  Freneli  line-of  battle 
ships,  a  frigate  and  a  corvette,  the,  latter  of 
wincli  .-tiuek  to  the  *'Chani]ii«m  "  af  «'r  a  few 
bro.idside'*.  After  an  additional  soi'viude  in 
the  *•  Aimahle, '  32,  "Carnatic."  74,  "  Nanti- 
lu-..  ■  10,  "  Grampus,"  .50,  "Tri  mph,'  74.  and 
*'  lliitieur,**  08  on  various  stations,  he  was 
pioni  iii^l,  Dec.  1,  17S7,  to  the  rank  of  Licu- 
tMiaut.  his  appointments  in  which  capacity 


w(!rc,  it  appears,  to  the  '*  Atali 
*•  Crown,"  64,  and  *•  Minerva,"  38. 
East  India  station,  where  lie  wa; 
with  the  commmdf  April  SO.  17 
*' Despatch"  sloop.  Caiit.  Uiissel 
next  ap()ointment  wa^^,  Maivh  19, 1 
*-  Kingfioher."  18,  subsi.'qiient  y  a< 
lion.  Wm.  Comwallifl  iu  the'  ca| 
small  convoy  off  Bellcisle,  and  lu 
French  frigate  to  cast  otf  a  large 
she  hail  in  tow.  Bfing  Citntiniiec 
rank  July  23, 170  >,  in  t  c  **  l  runs 
he  further  oiitained  commaiiil,  on 
and  J  .ly  25, 1700.  of  the  **  l>i.iin<  m 
"  Syren,"  32.  At  the  oondiisiuii  t 
tiny  at  Spithead  in  1797,  (pre  iou-l 
he  had  captured  the  '*  S  iii:«  IVui 
cutter  invateer,  carrying  2  nwi 
small  arms,  and  18  men,)  Capt.G> 
cecdt>d  in  the  latter  frigate,  w  itli  tii 
32,  and  20.gun  ships  **  Dart  *  and 
imder  his  onlers,  to  tlic  relief  of  S 
Strachan  offSt.  Marcon.  In  Man-I 
sailed  in  c:.ai^  of  a  large  convoy  i 
and  the  Leeward  Is  ands.  carrying 
same  time  M  jnr-Ge  cral  I  owy-f: 
vernor-Gene  al.  ami  Statf ;  and  nn 
sion  the  nia«t(*rs  of  the  merehan 
sen  ted  him  with  a  very  vahiaide  » 
mark  <>f  their  resiH'Ct  and  e^tevni. 
tiibuting,  in  Aug.  1799,  to  tlie  n 
th.r  Dutch  coloiiy  of  Suriiiain,  C  \ 
returned  to  England  with  anulht 
He  was  next  cmployeil  for  thn 
during  the  summer  of  18U0  in  i 
U|M)n  George  HI.  at  Wfyin«juth. 
18U1,  we  again  find  him  est\n  tiujjr  t 
the  West  indies,  where  lie  cunti 
the  peace^  Tue  "  Mehinipii.<«/'  to  wl 
Capt.  (iosselin  had  been  removed  i 
V  ous  Oet.,  being  paid  ott  June  2 
did  not  again  go  afloat  until  Ke>>.  ! 
which  date  he  was  apixiintcd  to  thi 
Paris,"  110,  bearing  the  fla^  uf  the 
Coriiwallis,  off  Brest,  where,  on 
]s>inted  in  the  followinfif  auiiiiii 
"J^atoua,"  38,  he  >o  disiinpiislied  I 
h  s  energy  iu  command  of  the  in-^1 
dron  of  irii;alcs  as  to  attract  the 
thanks  of  the  above  offict-r  aiid 
(ianlncr  and  Sir  Clias.  Cotton. 
*'  Latona"  Capt.  Gosselin  (who  hac 
in  her  the  "  Amphion  **  8|iani.th  pi 
12  guns  and  70  men)  removed,  c 
1800,  to  the  "  Audacious"  74.  In 
after  having  gone  tu  the  \Vf>t  Iiid 
suit  of  Jerome  J  noiiaiiarte,  antl 
masted  in  a  hurricane,  he  appeal 
been  en i ployed,  tiD«t  in  escortiii^ 
under  Sir  John  MtKire  to  and  froi 
iNTg,  ricxt  in  convc\  ing  that  olHcera 
(lenerals  Sir  Harry  i  urrard  and 
II- -IN*  to  the  shores  of  Portuj^l,  y 
tiM>k  chanre  also  of  the  tran>port«,  j 
nt  su|MM  intend  ng  the  embarka  ii 
army  after  Ihti  battle  of  Coiuiin 
(ioM«ehns  unremitteil  exerlion-t  on 
occasion  procured  him  the  thaiika  o; 
1  ope,  w.iuui  he  brought  home,  ai 
both  Houses  uf  Parliament.  He 
viously,  when  ordered  to  Sweden,  o 
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M  ij  ir-Cioncral  Sir  E<lw.  Pap:et  and  Sir  John 
Murray  ;  and  lie  had  had  the  honour,  on  his 
return  from  tliat  country,  of  airording  a  pas- 
S'lj?-'  to  Sir  J  n.  Moore  and  theabove-na-ned  Sir 
Jii.  II.)j)e.  He  left  tlie  "  Audacious" in  March, 
I81JO.  Altliouph  subse(iuently  appointed  o 
the  "Cressy,"  74,  hs  health  prevented  him 
f  oni  ji)inin;r,  and  he  has  bince  been  on  half- 
pny.  He  Ixxranie  a  Uear-Adniiral  June  4, 
Ibll ;  a  Vice- Admiral  May  27, 182  . ;  and  a 
fu  1  Admiral  November  23.  1841. 

Admiral  (Josselin  was  a  magistrate  for 
H.-rtfordshire ;  he  marriiM,  March  18,  18()9, 
Saral),  dau;;liter  of  Jeremiah  Itayment  Hads- 
ley,  E>cj.,  of  Ware  I'riory,  in  that  co.,  by 
whom  lie  had  issue  a  son  and  three  dauisliters. 
The  .son  U  niarried  to  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Capt.  Sir  Johu  Marshall,  U.N.,  C.B.,  K.C.H. 


Gfn.  SiK  James  Macdonell,  G.C.B. 

^fny  IT).     Aired  — ,  General  Sir  James 
Macdonell,  G.C.B. 

lie  w.is  the  third  son  of  Mr.  Duncan 
Mac  lonell  of  Glengarry,  and  was  l>orn  at 
tho  lamily  seat  in  Invemesshire.  The  gtil- 
laiit  ^^eiicral  entered  the  army  in  1796,  and 
was  appointed  Lieutenant  in  the  101st  Foot. 
Ho  uttorwards  entered  the  Coldstream 
Guards,  and  sow  much  active  ser\'ice  with 
that  ufallant  corps,  in  fact  it  was  while  serv- 
ini<  in  that  regiment  that  ho  derived  his 
greatest  honours.  He  first  took  part  in  the 
ex|todition  to  Naples  and  ('alabria,  in  180.3- 
6  ;  and  aftir  entering  the  Guards  pursued  a 
briUiant  career  in  Portugal,  Spjiin,  France, 
an<l  Flmder?.  It  was  at  tho  Battle  of 
Waterloo,  liowever,  that  he  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished him-elf,  l^eing  then  a  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  in  the  Guards.  He  was  in  the  2nd 
brigade  of  the  1st  division,  under  General 
Sir  J.  Byng  (now  Field- Marshal  tho  Earl  of 
Stratford),  aTid  on  tho  evening  prior  to  the 
memoralilo  18th  of  June,  it  w;is  decitlod  that 
Lieuteiiani-(.'ol(Hiel  Macdonell,  with  the  2nd 
battalion  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  should 
have  charge  of  tho  building  of  Hougou- 
ni  'Ut,  while  the  lato  Jjor^l  Sidtoun  should 
hoM  the  orchard  and  tho  woo<i.  It  is  a 
matter  of  history  how  the  gallant  officer 
belli  his  j)Osition  against  tho  impetuous  and 
almost  overwhelming  force  of  tho  French, 
and  how,  with  his  intrepid  body  of  guards, 
ho  succe-sfully  withstood  the  repeated  at- 
ticks  of  tho  enemy  on  that  important  point. 
Ho  was  warmly  applauded  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  for  liis  eminent  son'icos  on  that 
occasion.  T  e  gallant  General  wiis  decorated 
with  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and,  after  tak- 
ing: the  intennerliate  tnulo  of  K.C.B.  in 
li>"^8,  was,  in  ly.3.*),  creat  d  a  Grand  Cross  of 
that  military  order  of  knighthoo<l.  In  1837 
he  was  made  a  Knight -Commander  of  the 
Hanoverian  onler  of  the  (iuelphs.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Waierloo  medal,  ho  hiwl  received 
th<'  gol.l  medal  f>r  Maida,  also  the  silver 
w,ir-!iie<lal  and  four  clasps  for  Sahi'nanca, 
Vittoria,  Nivelle,  and  tho  Nive.  Ho  was 
deeora'ed  uith  the  order  of  Maria  Theresa, 
and  was  a  knight  (-ith  class)  of  St.  Vladimir. 
In  Febniarj',  lti49,  ho  was  appointed  Colonel 
of  the  7l8t  (Highland)  Reguuent  of  Foot. 


His  commissions  bore  date  as  annexed — En- 
sign, January,  1796  ;  Lieutenant,  2nd  of 
February.  1796  ;  Captain,  10th  of  Septem- 
bor,  1803  ;  Major,  17th  of  April,  1804  ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  7th  of  September,  1809; 
Colonel,  12th  of  August,  1819  ;  Major- Gene- 
ral, 22ndofJuly,  1830  ;  Lieutenant- General, 
23rd  of  November,  1841 ;  and  General,  20th 
of  June,  1854. 


Sir  Edward  Haggerston,  Bart. 

May  3.  At  his  residence,  near  He.xham, 
aged  ;U,  Sir  Edw.  Haggerston,  7th baronet, 
of  Ilaggerston- castle,  Northumberland.  He 
was  the  second  son  of  the  lato  Thomas  I  lag- 
gerston,  hsq.,  by  Winifred,  daughter  of  Kd- 
ward  Charlton,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1829,  and 
consequently  never  succeeded  to  the  title. 
Tho  elder  brother  of  the  baronet  so  recently 
deceased.  Sir  Thomas  Haggerston,  the  sixth 
baronet,  died  likewise  of  apoplexy,  in  De- 
cember, 1842,  leaving  issue  by  his  wife, 
Margaret,  only  daughter  of  William  Ro- 
bertson, Esq.,  of  Laily  Kirk,  county  Ber- 
wick, five  daughters,  of  whom  no  leas  than 
throe  entered  the  religious  life,  and  became 
Nuns  at  Princethorpo,  Touraay,  and  at  St. 
Mary's  Priory,  while  the  other  two  married 
David  Majoribanks,  Esq.  (  vho  assumed  the 
name  of  Robertson),  and  Lewis  Joseph  ICyre, 
Esq.,  youngest  son  of  Charles  Eyre,  Esq.,  of 
Derbyshire. 

Sir  Edward  Ilaggerston,  who  was  a  ma- 
gistrate and  deputy  lieutenant  for  Nor- 
thumberland, never  married  ;  and  in  conse- 
quence  tho  title  passes  to  his  next  surviving 
brother,  John,  now  eighth  baronet.  He  was 
formerly  a  captiun  in  the  army,  and  has 
been  twice  married,  first  in  1832  to  Emma, 
daughter  of  Mr.  T.  Dixon,  who  died  in 
18  >I  ;  and  secondly,  in  1852,  to  Sarah  Anne, 
daughter  of  Henrv  Knight,  Esq.,  of  Ax- 
minster,  Devon.  Ihc  title  of  Haggerstone, 
which  ranks  sixth  among  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic baronetcies  in  order  of  precedence, 
was  conferred  by  King  Charles  I.,  in  1648, 
on  Thomas  Haggcrstone,  of  Haggerstone- 
castle,  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman  who 
raised  and  commanded  a  raiment  in  the 
royal  can  e,  and  who  traced  his  pedigree  up 
to  John  de  Haggcrstone.  one  of  the  Soottisn 
barons  who  swore  fealty  to  King  Edward  in 
1296.  The  eldest  son  of  the  second  baronet 
fell  in  Ireland  in  the  service  of  James  II., 
while  three  of  his  younger  sons  took  holy 
orders  in  the  Romish  Chu  ch.  'ilio  third  baro- 
net. Sir  Camaby  Haggerston  (who  was  great 
great  grandfather  of  Sir  Edward  and  his 
predecessor)  was  also  tho  ftither  of  the  late 
Bir.  William  Haggerston,  Constable  of  Eve- 
ringham,  who  by  his  wife,  Lady  Winifred 
Maxwell,  only  surviving  daughter  and  heir 
of  John,  last  I.K.rd  Maxwell  in  the  Scottish 
peerage,  became  tlie  fa  her  of  Mr.  Marma- 
duke  William  Constable  Maxwell,  of  Eve- 
ringhum^  county  York. 


The  Rev.  Joseph  Sikes. 
April  21 .    At  tho  Chantry-house,  Newark, 
aged  75,  the   Rev.  Joseph  Bikes,   L.IbB. 
formerly  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge. 


Obituahy. — Rev.  Joseph  Stket. — Mr.  R.  H.  Evana. 

ti  wni  born   nC  tho  decviwe  of  hia  fatlier,  JoaepI 

1781,  iui<l  suu-  Heconil  Km,  aiicce  d.d  tj  the  «- 

eoeileil  htn  fitlior  in  179B.     At  tlio  pnipcr  urn*  ban>  io  17^4.  itnd  wna  fur  Dt 

■ge  ho  wa*  anlvnid  of  Clnro  Hiill,  Ciimbrii !({.',  coiitury  oiia  of  the  nctinic   magi 

i^eTD  he  grailiutiHl  in  J&Ul,  and  priH.'cciied  I>ci>uty-Iieutenattta  fur  tlie  coud 

M.A.,  a  :ii  HflcrmiriJa  rroHve.!  ilu  d%Tea  of  tiiiyhiun  anil  Derby.      Ho  waa. 

L  L  1).,  but  nuvvr  took  nny  Church  iitot'gr-  citciiJ  d  (writKl,  vhainnan  of  t 

meut.     Ke  o'lis  a  innn  ofrcitiriiig  ui>d  unaa-  bench,  a<  also  of  ita  lucnl  magii 

tiq<la"fiii!'aiid'a):ontlumiiiilviuidwi.-lt.mean-  1753.  1767,  17S0.      He  alio   hel< 

toir  msii.    The  Ulumtrj-huuno  al  Nowark,  tiinc  the  uflSt-  -'  "— ■' 

■       Moh  Mr.  Sikosilsparlclthiiilifi;,  ia  the  Chnn-"- "■ 


lllj  !u  which  Mr.  bikes  iteparunlthia  lite,  ia  the  Chnniber  to  l^inK  Uei'tve  II 

Jl  ;■  gem  or  that  nvat  and  floiirlHliiiigtonn,  aul  firat.  Jane  daUKbter  of  Ko> 

II  !  Ens    lung    bA'R    is    pride  niid  unuinMnt.  of  Xawark,  nnd:  nuiit  to  Si 

I 


AUhou^-h  Buburbnn,it  iiiiif  be  iiiil  to  bo  lintt_  of  Stuhlon.    Slie  (Icceas 

loratod  almost  in  tjie  ociitro  I'f  the  t-wn.  iritLiMTt  aurviving   is-iue.      He    i 

The    pre  ent    fiihric    of    thu    cliiincry  wns  a<ndly,  Miiry,  diiU{[htcr  of  the 

erected  on  the  lite  of  nniiicli  more  oitcni-ire  lliintrn,  ReotiirofUiKldinKtoti,  in 

monnstic  one,   fur  priusta   of   Iho  vuriuua  ofLtiiuoln,  nnd  dumiatii:  Ch  |iU 

fbuud.itiuna.   niid  waa  cunrurrcd  hy   myal  Vi-luvid,  by  whoin  he  bad  Jom] 

irnk'.ta:i  tha  nintcriinl  nnuGstorur  Mr.Sikua,  cciiuil.  and  tiro  riniubti-n,   H»n 

(Sir  liidirani  Snoll,  Kt)     It  had  been  nn  who  inarri..-d,  In  1824,  Ueorcre  Ki 

establishnient  of  obaervant    friam    of  the  LdcO'^er,  nnd    Siiphia   J»ae[ih.-i 

or.ler  of  St.  Fiumna.  faun  ioii,  aceuniing  to  ninrrio.)  in  1S21,  t»  the  Rev.  H.  ^ 

Taiiner,  obimt  14UVUittboproi<«itin3iiKi.ii  M.A.,  of  Uuahmead  Priory,  in  th 

wuscrocedlnlT^ii^hyNtlnuidl'uslcr.EHq.,  Bnlford      Mr.  Sikca  deputed 

tho  iiiatumal  Kreat  umndrntlior  of  the  pre-  179S,  aged  74  yeur^. 

aei.t  deueiise.1,  in  n  aurt  of  l-ulUulinn  st..  !o,  

aufvostOHl  by  bia  friend  and  intiiiintu  ana  ci- 

aw.  Sir  John  Vmibnigh.     Ti.ia  hmisc  now  Mk.  R.  "■  Evasi. 

contains  much  U>  er^'tify  tlie  ririnvK,.     It         jfpril'a.     In  Kdwrirxl-atrset.  I 

h.'is  n  sinull  cLiijiul,  with  niimy  intcruatlng  ronl,  in  hia  BOth  year,  Mr.  Kob< 

enrichniculx.     Kiciy  tiKim  aliuusl  ia  unin'  Kvana,  fonner.i   the  woll-knoai 

mciite'l  wiLli  t-i<luublu  picluruis  i4;ulp(ure,  tioneiT  in  Pall-Mull, 
and  o  lior  workK  of  art.     Indiwd  it  Diny  Ho  w.  a  the  sou  «f  Mr.  Thoma' 

iuMlybodOHcrilioilaaoiwartholuwivniuIn-  eminent  book wl lor  in  the  Sirnnd 

iligapudiHUhauf  tboaualU^IC^l(ioInuuieipaI  of  a  very  pupiilnr  colJection  of  I 

reoldencea  which  have  nut  sivm  way  to  and  of  niuiiy  useful  cditluna  of  ih 

ehaugo  in  tustu  aitd  to  the  ImtHirtiint  fa-  caifiua  ut  the  liiat   cuntury.     I 

tvrvau  of  eoniincrce,  wliilu  ila  vunip  mtira  17S1,  when  bis  eon  wua  nbnul  i 

limited  dumuiisebiui  been  duciira.oil  with  »o  old.      (Ai-c  a   Memoir   nf   Mr.  1 

ap  irmg  or  imtasleliil  hand,  witii  VHriuu-i  nd-  N'icfaolH'a  l.ilcr  rv  Anoo  .otea,  to 

wired  e  i  IhiUIhIiui  nu  ol  art  and  natur.'.  an.!  ln<loi,  vii.  12S.) 

'i'holhiniyuf  iheijko^'ianililhvThorea-  Mr.  It.  II.  Kvnna  was  educate- 

hy  in  his  Iimatli  I^ndkum,  piiUialiol  in  miiiBlur  Scbuol.     Ho  Bur\-vd  bia 

111  ,  toli-ivoilerivoditfcsurnamefi'.iinUikca,  al.ip  io  Mr.  Thoinua  I'nyne,  -■ 

orSike  Urke.iivilluselbmiarlyntuateucnr  cote,  niK<  succeeded  to  the  l 

C.ii'lisle,  Cuiulicrltm-I,  nmoiig  the  i!<^ntrj  of  Jumca   Edwards  Id    I'kII    Mi 


I  l!,<^ntrj  of     Jumca   Edwards  Id    1'kII    Mall. 
it...ii_j_  ,  ■  book  sol  loi 


L'hahircwnHf'undthcnumoofWuIderda      Diitimicd  aia  crcnerat  Ixuksaller 

- ondand       '    ■■ 


tlio  IStli  ucniiiry.    Ouo   uf  ita  colUtuml     T^tcoI,  i 

bmnchuH    sul>Hvr)iicn|ly  aetll  d    rit    Leeds,  theaale  <it  ihe  Tamo  s  libr^irj-  u 

Yorkshlte.    In  a  Kulmequuiit  year,  the  close  of  l{o^hllrgfae  :  nnd  "  it  niiut  bt 

of  Quoen  Aiin'a  reli-ii,  a  Captain  Itivbanl  remarks  Dr.  Uibilin.  "  that  au.h  i 

Bikoa  wiu  sunt  on  a  military  luisaiun  to  Irs-  ti.t  a  novice,  was   not     ew  i'l'p 

l»nd,  and  uinKHiiled  fCurenKir  uf  thu  town  difficult  than  it  was  of  long  aiid  ai 

and  coatl*  iif  AthWc.    'Hie  Iter,  Richard  The  resiill  did  nut  di  appoint  ih 

frikcs,  fifth  in  lineal  doeout  (nun  Kichord  lions  i  f  bit  cniployera  and  .  f  the  ■ 

Silies,  of  Mkv«  llykc,  ttuiu  iiF  Henry  VI.,  twu-nml-brly  snurewro  <lHy8<Bi 

nnd  uliWt  ami  of  the  Rut.  lUcliard  Sike^  cq>t»l)  were  the  voice  and  hoinn 

licctiir  of  KIrkhiiiTnn,  was  hiniwlf  liuctvr  Ktbiis  beard  with  equal  oflicacv.  ' 

of  SnoSbrtli  and  I'n.-bendnr.v  uT  Yink.     Ho  iin<l  tireiH.  both  of  idle  up  ctatoi 

luft,  fuiirelii'ilnii.  Fmiu  (lie  nb-ivu  Ilicbard^  turuiincil  lujara,  wnaunpieceileii 

bmtiier  Juliit.  wIm  wjih  n  nuTt-hant  at  Dart,  From  his  Micccas  in  th  ■  wnnD 

■iinii'fr  (liv  liiniily  at  the  prv-eiit  liariiuct,  Mr.  l'>ani  waa  induced  to  nmlt 

Mr  Tau-.'nSiki'-,i<rSlcdmiie.ln  llieioinity  qiunt  luutiiina,  in  adilition  i«  his 

ofYork.    Tiiv  <'M>-«t  nui  of  thu  Pn'tn-nlai^  mnerul  buukMiller,  which,  alter  ■ 

of  Yiirk    Kn<  llii'lmnl,  M.A.    lie  <ilu.l    In  ciiiiu- lea  ■  an  ubj  ct  nf  hia  attentim 

lOlU.  hi.viii);  nn  idily  son,  Iwni  it<  thu  ihmio  the  ei.rly  yuan  of  his  wiahiing  th 

y-nr.  Willi  lult  ni  IiIh  dcuiisa  in  17Jl  three  he  was  employed  in  the  dlajMnri 

suns,  S;injui'l,  .loseph,  and  Benjamin.    Sa-  I]auloy,  £[cbomo,  and  Townler 

muel  and  Beiijiunln  died  without  Issue.    On  thoa*  of  Ur.  J.  Edwatd^  tlta  Dnk 
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ton,  Field-Marshal  Junot,  and  the  Borromeo 
col  ecti  n  ;  and  subsequently,  among  others 
wo  mav  not  recall  tu  niemorv,  be  sold  the 
celebruied  Whiteknights  collection,  and 
those  of  Hinilicy,  Dent,  Hibbert,  Xorth, 
and  the  most  va.uahle  por.ions  of  the  vast 
accumulations  of  Mr.  Ileber.  Jt  may  safely 
be  affirmed  that  in  the  scries  of  Mr.  Kvans's 
sale  catalogues  wi  1  bo  found  by  far  the 
larg-.st  portion  of  tli)  best  libraries  sold 
between  the  years  1812  and  1><47 ;  and  we 
have  the  satisfaction  to  add  that  his  own 
marked  set  was,  alwut  two  years  ago,  do- 
posi  ed  in  the  British  Museum,  as  some 
time  hefbie  had  been  the  ii.uch  loug»^r  series 
of  the  house  of  Leigh,  Sotheby,  at.d  Co 

Mr.  Kvans  was  qualified  for  his  profession 
by  an  excellent  memory  and  by  a  vast  fund 
of  information.  It  was  alway><  a  pleasure  to 
hear  him  iliscourse  on  the  intrinsic  merit  or 
the  antece  lent  history  of  whatever  articles 
of  mark  he  had  to  |iras3  sub  hasta,  Ue 
omitted  no  comme  ts  or  arguments  that 
might  tend  to  encourage  the  competition  of 
bidders,  and  they  were  sometimes  so  fre- 
quent and  so  prolonged  as  to  extend  the 
day's  sale  to  an  hour  inconveniently  late. 

in  private  i  .torcourse  his  communications 
were  no  less  ready  and  no  less  remarkable  ; 
for  such  w.is  his  acquaintance  w.th  what 
may  be  termed  our  political  literature,  that 
many  men  of  high  standing  in  public  life, 
and  in  particular  the  1  tte  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
have  fre<}ueiitly  profited  by  his  infor.i.ation. 

Mr.  Kvans  ei  gaged  in  seveml  literary 
tasks,  besides  the  excellent  biographical 
notes  of  his  cata'ogne-.  lie  edited  a  new 
edition  of  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  in  4to.,  adding 
a  fifth  volume,  which  contained  reprints  of 
some  of  the  rarest  tracts.  He  produced  a 
new  cd.tion  of  his  father's  collection  of  Bal- 
lads, and,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright,  he  furnished  the  explanations  to 
Gil  ray's  Caricatures,  republished  by  Mr. 
Henry  G.  Bohn. 

An  excellent  portrait  of  Mr.  Evans  was 
given  in  Dr.  Dib  in's  Decameron,  vol.  iii.  p. 
61,  drawn  by  Behnes  (now  the  eminent 
sculptor)  and  engraved  by  Freeman. 


Thomas  Law  Hodges,  Esq. 

Mftif  14.  At  Hamsted,  Kent,  aged  80, 
Thomas  Law  Hodges,  Esq. 

Mr  Hodires  was  a  magistrate  for  the 
counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  and  for  a  long 
serit's  of  years  was  chairman  of  the  Cran- 
brook  bond),  and  formerly  filled  the  high 
offices  of  Chairman  of  the  Quarter  Sessions 
for  the  c  junty,  and  Deputy-Lieutenant  of 
Kent,  as  wedl  as  a  Major  in  the  West  Kent 
Mil  tia.  He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Ilallett 
Ho  'g.  s,  Esq.,  (High-SheritTof  Kent  in  1786,) 
by  Dorothy,  youngest  daughter  of  John  Cart- 
wright,  E'^q.,  of  Marnham,  Notts.  Mr.  Hal- 
lett  Hodges  was  the  only  ^on  of  Thomas 
Hodges,  Esq ,  of  Breedy,  Dorset,  ( who  died 
whiUt  governor  of  Bombay,  Feb.  22,  1771,) 
by  Miss  Ilallett.  Mr.  I  all  tt  Hodges  had 
three  sons  besides  the  subiect  of  this  notice, 
and  two  daughters,  viz.  John  Henry,  Francis 


W^illoughby,  Edmnnd,  Ann  Elizabeth,  who 
married  the  Rev.  F.  Hotham,  second  son 
of  Sir  Beaumont  Hotham,  Knight,  one  of 
the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Julia 
Frances,  who  married  Sir  William  Darb7, 
Knight. 

Mr.T.  Law  Podges  was  bom  Jnne  3, 1776, 
and  married,  Feb.  16,  1802,  Rebecca  (who 
died  some  years  ago),  onlv  child  of  Sir  Roger 
Twisden,  Bart.,  of  Bradbourne-park,  K«'nt, 
by  Rebecca  his  wife,  daughter  of  Is  >ac  Wil- 
dashjEsq.  of  Rochester.  Mr.  Law  Hodges  had 
issue,  viz.  Thos.  Twisden  Hodges,  Esq.,  for- 
merly M.P.  tor  Rochester,  who  married  Flo- 
retta  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  Thos.  Chandless, 
Esq.,  of  Loudon,  since  deceased ;  Ann  Rebecca, 
the  late  wife  of  Col.  Cook  Tylden  Pattenson,  of 
liomden,  biddenden;  Francis  Dorothea,  the 
wife  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Forbes,  younger  son 
of  Gen.  Lord  Forbes,  of  Castle  Forbes,  Aber- 
deen ;  Caroline  Cordelia,  now  of  H  emsted ; 
Ju  ia  Elizabeth,  the  late  wife  of  the  Rev.  W. 
M.  Smith  Marriott,  Rector  of  Hoismonden ; 
Katherine,  the  widow  of  the  late  Wdliam 
Peareth,  Esq. ;  and  Charlotte  Lydla,  the  late 
wife  of  M  -jor  Edward  Barrett  Ciurteis,  for- 
merly M.P  for  Rye. 

Mr.  1 1  odg«  8  served  in  five  parliaments ;  he 
was  elected  for  Kent  in  1830,  on  the  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  Honey  wood.  He  was  elected 
again  in  1831 ;  and  in  1832  he  was  elected 
for  the  western  division  of  thai  county,  which 
he  represented  till  1841.  In  1847  he  was  again 
elected,  and  in  1852  ceased  to  be'ong  to  par- 
liament. During  this  long  parliamentary 
career,  the  House  of  Commons  was  refonmd, 
the  municipal  corpoiations  placed  on  a  popu- 
lar basis,  tithes  commuted,  and  free-trade 
triumphant.  The  political  services  of  Mr. 
Hodges  were  acknowledged,  and  the  gratitude 
of  the  constituency,  and  a  sense  of  the  high 
opinion  that  was  held  of  him  as  a  statesman 
and  a  gent  leman  of  private  worth,  were  shewn 
to  him  in  Nov.  last,  w  en  he  was  presented 
with  a  full  1  'ugth  oil-painting  of  himself  by  Sir 
George  Hayter,  whicn  now  hangs  at  Hemsted, 
a  graceful  memento  of  the  regard  it  was  in- 
tended to  convey. 

The  family  of  Hodgfs  was  formerly,  aud 
for  many  generations,  resident  in  Dorsetshire 
and  Gloucestershire,  and  is  now  represented 
by  the  above  Thos.  Twisden  Hodges,  Esq. 


Mr.  Jons  M^Gkeoor. 

Jvril  23.  At  Boulogne,  whither  he  had 
retired  to  escape  the  inconveniences  caused 
by  his  connection  with  the  Royal  British 
Bank,  of  which  he  Iiad  been  the  original 
Governor,  Mr.  John  M  Gregor,  aged  60. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  David 
M' Gregor,  of  Drynie,  R  'Ss-shire.  and  was 
bom  at  Stomoway,  Ross-shire,  in  1797.  At 
an  early  age  he  was  placed  in  a  mercantile 
establishment  in  the  Canadas,  where  he  con- 
tinued several  years.  He  first  became  known 
as  an  author  by  the  publication,  in  1832,  of 
two  octavo  volumes,  entitled  '*  British  Ame- 
rica," which  abounded  in  facts  and  statistics, 
and  displayed  a  large  comprehension  of  our 
future  colonial  interests.    During  Lord  Md- 
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iKiarne's  Ministry  we  find  him  Enp»(red  on 
commercial  missions  to  Geimanj',  AU'.lri*, 
Pari*,  aud  ynjAtt.  In  IBlo  lie  publl.'livd 
"Jly  S  te  lloult,-  dBlimted  to  liis  friend 
Sijinimdi,  cbiefly  a  personal  iisrralive  of  ha 
tours  on  the  continnil.  Uu  wrs  -IfO  tlis 
■uthoc  of  two  linue  itowii  octnvo  vnlumus 
hist'vita!  and  »tatisiieiil,  on  'TliB  PivKreu 
of  Amvrici  frnm  the  Dijcoieiy  liy  (.'xliiinbiM 
to  the  Yrar  18W,"  rom|iriainR  3.000  wigea. 
Tirii  work  VI4  ai  sojikt  off  liis  aiiril  tlian 
he  publishwl  Giur  lnTRr  v»)uine4  of  aimiiai 
iin!,Liititleil"CVlminerrialt(latiMi«>."  TlwW 
viilanm,  in  bulk  npmrdii  of  iMiO  |i«a«B,  all 
r.i|nil1r  (uiiwalvd  iMtween  the  jnn  18  lU  and 
18  a  Id  less  ho  {lub^ishi-d  two  ui-tavo 
Tohimcc  eiililled  ■'Hie  Miatiitynf  tlic  ]Irit. 
isli  Einiiire  fhim  the  AcuMsiou  of  Jameii  I." 
Kor  were  tliBMj  volimniniHW  worlts  at  all  the 

ill  lifv,  in  Ilia  CanadaSihe  luul  prepared  re- 

Sirti  on  Xort  i  Auiorioui  emieratioii,  oii  the 
ewroiuidlaiidfi»lieii<».anil  nn  Blmilar  traiBh 
atlaiilieanVlia't'ti  and  webava  tu  add  to  hia 
lioiiie  proiluctioDH  S3  "  Kc|iort«  on  Foreign 
TarilEt  and  Traile,*'  presented  to  t^rllauU'ut 
by  royal  command.  To  bundil  dtulhii  sum- 
mary of  hii  lalioars  are  nuniennui  pamiilileta 
oil  subject)'  of  the  day,  and  an  eilunt  of 
irotr,  |iolitir.il,  and  statistical  ctaiayaif 
'-  -ie  and  abniad  alm^^t  iiii-redibhi. 


riii*>iona  liii  t    .. , 

I'wnl  iiT  Trade,  axoneiif  thr  1. . 

taring  in  Joiioary,  lelO.    Tlw  iiiHUIleil  in 

Wbitehnll,  he  loat  in  time  in  a)citatiiiK  fur 
fee  traile.     With  the  Lite  Jaiom  IK-amu 

Hume  and  (leoivii  Itichardmn  IVtcT,  he 
chilly  ludnceri  Ur.  JiM'iih  llutnu  tn  furM 
uiwii  ttie  Ilnnsc  of  UiuiiuunH  thenpiicdNtuivnt 
ut  tbH  evlcbnrttd  Huled  ('ommillce  on  tlib 
Import  Dutiva  of  the  L'liitcd  Kintiihmi,  the 
nturt  of  which,  af.er  only  ten  days'  tultinit, 
ciiitvd  the  fate  of  rinr  vuiwiwrnnaied  luritt 
The  elation  uf  Mr.  M'lirptpir  theiin-forwanla 
knew  uo  bminils.  It  luaile  hioi  often  the 
laiiKhiiig-stnek  even  of  hi*  nvut  intiinota 
friends,  and  in  bilcr  yuarx  he  penimbuUted 
the  clubH,  unemiciinia  ut  the  Kenur'l  riillenlu 
oflii^Tain-KliirioiiiniKiii).  TIrii  inunliiuta  H-lf- 
valuatliin  involTcd  him  iutlielimi  |>eniua>ion 
llint  from  his  aucondaty  office  in  the  ifoard 
of  Tiniia  he  slionlilat  once  vault  toai<eat  ia 
Lord  Jatin  Itu-netrn  new  rnlnnet.  In  thia 
dream  he  nwiifned  his  oBicn  iif  i.l5U(>iH>r 
annum,  and  bi'ranie  a  nunt-unit  caiididalo 
for  thu  eily  «f  liUsRov  in  July.  1K17,  oii- 
pii-iu:  till'  old  liberal  nicuibitns  Mr.  Umraid 
and  Mr.  Jiihu  Dinmisloun,  On  tlie  snlnKt  oT 
llir'  Itoral  Itrit'iah  I!uik.  wliivh  he  estoUulinl, 
Mt.  ll'llrciinr  would  take  im  ciniiiiial.  KiuHi 
ia  the  mrlaneholy  history  of  n  man  of  IiikIi 
iiitellertuiil  pnwiirs.  enen^,  and  imln-^irra 
whi' Inifiht  fiBVi!  secured  .urhim.eirweallh, 
luiiionr,  and  old  oice.  ]Ie  ha<l  nut  a  aiii^la 
q'lalilicition  for  llie  )roreniiinilii|i  of  a  Iniik, 
a-,  he  rmifiMwil  in  lliei-niKiilarli>llerhiwli[i*li 
lie  |ir<>ini-i>d  lo  make  a  ftitiire  eiplnnaltim  of 
hill  iidiniuis  niliiin  uf  Its  alliirs.  We  brlivve 
tlial  lie  wa<  niure  a  iHmiinal  than  an  active 
inanaf^r  in  Ilie  chair.  Nor  can  tln-re  be  of. 
ly  otrnuatiou  uf  III*  appintniatiua  of 


CLERGY  DECK; 

XarrMO.  At  Barth,  Tori  M 

Rev.  0--.il  Ahbi/I  IHr'H,  1\.\. 

ij 'the  ■■ 


t.  off  PoBt  de  a, 
Uiriert  ini<MnnaT 
rilt.    AlWe.il 


oflhr) 


A/Til ».  At  Ila:t,  NnTfolk.  i< 
John  Suurrrtl.  B..\.  IN);!.  }i,.\.  1 
rnlB-  Cvilli  *c.  CimhriiJi.-c. 

Aiiril  IS.  At  the  Uittnir-hmi 
Diced  «,  the  Hrv.  Jtlihm;!  ih 
M.A.  1«21,  Orirl  C.MIlcKe,  Difur 
cnd^Lvrnand  Uanrblwiv.tu. 

Ai-Al  VI.  At  the  Kfcf  irr.  i 
n-illi«<n  n,l-nr.t;Hr.  ».\.  !:• 
Jolin's  Caliesv.  CaDibridicP,  ] 
Kuliihli>li8U}'Ewi. 

April  il.  At  I'alTiilejr-pnrk. 
aeed  G9.  the  Bev.  T  <nifi%  Ui 
M.A.  liii,  Jews  rolleiK,  (-:>■ 
over-iM|..  and  ol  LsklcliKiu.  Mi., 
well,  Norton. 

At  IlenstawL- 
«,  iIicHft,  ir« 


knsinvha'n-bonse,  tiTAr' 


UTuniujy.  Si>n:! 

Btet^r'cHrit,  (taniTd^'lt.  iit' 
Wi«e«tei>liln^ 

-\t  tlw  Ker  o(T,  ain4  4t,  the  ; 
ffniVrnMnf,  B..(.  IWt.  M..^.|o 
Fe  low  of  Trlaby  (ti|lF«.',  Dstk. 
on-thc-IIealk  illMti ,  Warwick 
Kural. 

At  hh  rrsidnK  near  r<illrr> 
nn,  and  dii^rih  of  bi-  iuini>ir 
Arvef.fiwliny-ihieey-arfetniifii 
(.'uDKmtJlinn  of  Klllal)!. 

AfiHi  is.  At  Ox  or.1,  jrrM 
itai,  M.A.  MM,  New  (\>ll.«r, 
Divinllr  In  tkal  I'ninrKity. 

At  Ilrl.lKP  of  Allan,  the  Hex 
mlnlstiTof  Selkirk,  in  tlir  lir.y 
mhii-trr.  ' 

April  HI.    .\t  r>aur-*l..  fdl- 


KadienlT,  In  Part',  the  Itri 
JnJm  llaf,.  KA.  lai:,  .M  a  I> 
lUt.  (jaeca'H  I'utli.itr,  <>■  tnA. 
Hillia»>:iBb<«yalt'ail4.it4-nirr 
Hull.  I)r.I)a1eiii»  r.mtcrlT  ] 
at  Vii^irln  and  Saint  (icrmnis- 
■  ■        Ihr  UrltiiJi  £ 


le  Ian  -ix  tear*. 


1» 


FnnuHcl  I  Vteimne.  aLnt  Vt.  th 

ffH>»»*  wmiiH.  it.A.  ihm.  m.  ' 

anil  Calun  CoUf^F.  I^unbrtdiir.  „ 
Afinli^  At  Llaenbi,  aiKblcr 
Rer.  H.  Firr  nrr  SimmtuK,  S 
I  hriati  CnllMe.  Ckmlirii've.  anil 
IheLlnndntiranininrKennil. 
Aprtt^  At  Wellinaton.  liinev 


Bei.  JMtft  Mr,  raraw  of  Uak 
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cumhcnt  of  Tidcombo,  Wilts,  and  formerly  Head 
M  i>ti'r  of  the  Gram  mar-school,  Andovi-r. 

Mint  4.  Verv  Huddcnlv,  of  discufc  of  the  heart, 
the  Ui'v.  It.  ]\\  Jiuutlri},  of  Box  well-court,  Glou- 
crstrr>hire,  late  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College, 
Oxford. 

At  his  residence,  Hackney,  aged  05,  the  Rev. 
Ji.  ]}'i)i»ii/ard. 

Mai/  5,'  At  Warehani,  affed  80,  the  Rev.  James 
JIy(ff,  We-^leyan  minister.  The dtcoased had  been 
for  some  lime  pa>t  a  supernumerary  preacher  in 
the  I'oole  Circuit.  He  entered  the  ministry  in 
the  year  lSi)7. 

At  (Jrilhtone,  Bishop's  Nympton,  aged  90,  the 
Rf'v.  Wm.  Thornr,  for  m.iny  years  mim>ter  of 
thf  Independent  Chapel,  Southmolton,  higlUy 
respected. 

Mai/  6.  .\t  Maddox-st.,  New  Bond-st.,  aged 
55,  tile  Rev.  John  (Wil  (irninger.  Vicar  of  St. 
(iilo's  p.irish,  Reading,  eldest  wm  of  the  late 
Thomas  C-  cil  Grainger,  esq.,  of  Bridge-house, 
Cu'jKlield.  Sussex. 

At  Farringdon  Rectory,  Alton,  Hants,  aged 
91,  the  Kev.  John  Jicnn. 

At  Kirkton  Manse,  Roxburghshire,  on  the  Cth 
inst.,  tlie  Kev.  William  Utetrart  i/«r/iw,  in  the 
64  li  year  of  age,  and  2;ird  of  his  ministry. 

J/r///8,  At  Sidmouth,  the  Rev. />or»^r  iW/otcM, 
Vicar  of  Nether  Wallop,  Hants,  and  for  several 
years  a  minor  canon  in  Yoik  Minster,  second 
bon  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Fellowes,  Vicar  of  Sid- 
b'jry,  Devon. 

Suddenly,  at  Oaksey,  Wilts,  aged  74,  the  Rev, 
Eduard  Ityder,  Rector  of  that  i>arish. 


DKATHS. 

ARRANGED  IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER. 

D'c.  19.  Of  cholera,  on  bo.ird  the  ship  "Ade- 
laide," a  few  days  after  leaving  Calcutta,  aged  16, 
Robert  Ogden  Tennant,  second  son  of  the  Rev. 
Sanderson  Tennant,  of  Betifonl. 

Jan.  1.  At  Melbounic,  aged  24,  Samuel  Cur- 
tei^  Cole,  fourth  s  -n  of  the  lute  Rev.  E.  Heawood, 
rec^oi  of  Ilulstcad,  Kent. 

On  board  II. .M.S.  "  Winche'"ter,"on  her  home- 
ward passujre  from  China,  aged  17,  Smith  Kd- 
ward,  eldest  Mm  of  Mr.  Hannington,  of  Brighton 
and  Ilurstpierpoint,  Su.'isex. 

r,b.  H  At  Shanirhae,  aged  27,  Lieut.  Edmund 
Sneyd  (Jrove.  of  II. .M.S.  "  Tique." 

lub.  10.  At  Vellore,  Richard  Byam  Mathew, 
I.ieui.  JTth  N.I.,  son  of  (Jeorge  B.  *Mutbew,  esq., 
H.M.'s  Con>ul-(reneral,  Ode^si. 

Fih.  18.  At  Melbourne,  Australia,  aged  42, 
William,  sevi'nth  mju  of  T.  S.  Norgate,  esq.,  of 
Iletliersett,  Norfolk. 

Fib.  22.  At  Hongkong,  Henry,  youngest  son 
of  the  late  George  Davis,  esq.,  of  Grove-crescent, 
Camberweil. 

J\b.  2(5.  At  Calcutta,  Giorge  Canning  Jerdan, 
son  ot  William  Jerdan,  e.stj.  He  was  for  several 
yi  ars  connected  with  the  "  Calcutta  EnglL-^hmau" 
lieu -paper. 

F,b.  -27.  At  Calcutti,  Charlotte,  wife  of  Capt. 
(uor^e  IIariiilt<m,  H  M.'s  10th  Regt  and  dau. 
of  the  late  Rev.  W.  S.  Buyton,  formerly  of  Wes- 
teru:ate-hou-,o,  Sus-ex. 

.\/<in  h  \\.  At  Kntiold.  near  Sydney,  X.  S.  Wale«, 
nged  •)<».  William  Hob.irt  Seynumr,  es<i  ,  late  of 
IL.M.'s  Oyth  liegt.,  and  youngest  s<m  of  the  late 
Admiral  Sir  Michael  Seymour,  Bart.,  K.C.B. 

M<irih  7.  A I  Morris,  Otsego  countv,  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  U.S.,  aged  90,  Dr.'  William 
Yates.  He  was  a  native  of  England,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century,  he  had  a  humane 
institute  for  the  treatment  of  in.sane  pcrrtons  at 
Burion-upon-Trent,  which  establishment  he 
ahand(med,  owing  to  one  of  his  patients  having 
killed  another,  and  then  committed  suicide.  He 
emigrated  to  the  I'nitcd  States,  where  he  was  the 
fir»t  to  introduce  vaccination,  having  received 
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from  Dr.  Jenncr  all  the  aid  and  information  ne- 
cessary for  the  intr  duction  of  the  practice,  w  hich 
was  then  only  commi  ncing.  He  la  ided  a  Phila- 
delphia in  June,  17J>9,  and  immediately  bvguu  the 
prosecution  of  his  philanthropic  labours.  The 
merit  of  its  introduction  into  America  has  been 
unjustlv  attributed  to  another. 

March  8.  .\t  Waterbeach,  Cambridgeshire, 
Henrietta  Bamsley,  wife  of  Dr.  Mervyn  Pat- 
terson. 

March  12.  By  a  railway  accident  in  Canada 
"West,  Arthur  Henry  Godfiy,  e.sq. 

March  16.  At  ()otamacuiid,  Neilgherry-hills, 
Amel.a.  wife  of  Capt.  Colin  Campbell,  1st  Madras 
Light  Cavalry,  and  dau.  t)f  the  late  Major-Gen. 
Sir  Archibald  Galloway,  K.C.B. 

March  19.  At  Tautlton,  Somerset,  Elizabeth, 
youuge-^t  dau.  of  the  late  Tho:i:as  Mate,  esq.,  of 
that  place,  and  sister  of  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Mate, 
late  Vicar  of  Wymeswold,  whom  she  survived 
only  nine  months. 

Sfarrh  20.  At  Long  Framlington,  aged  78, 
Ann.  widow  of  the  Rev.  Willi  mi  Lishman,  many 
years  curate  of  Framlington,  Shilbottle,  and  Dod- 
dington,  Northumberland. 

At  Nervi,  near  Genoa,  aged  29,  Theodore  Geo. 
de  Chesnel,  only  son  of  Mary  IiOuis;i  de  Chesnel, 
and  only  remaining  grandchild  of  the  late  Gen. 
Sir  Samuel  Bentham,  formerly  Inspector-General 
of  Naval  Works. 

March  21.  At  Slimcridge  house,  Uphill,  W'cs- 
ton-super-.Mare,  the  residence  of  her  fatncr-in- 
law,  Maria  Ix>uisa,  the  beloved  wife  of  T.  M.  Ix-ir, 
esq.,  Llaugharne,  Carmarthenshire,  and  only 
dau.  of  the  late  Admiral  Lye,  of  Bath. 

At  Ob.^do,  in  the  parish  of  Iiivergordon,  an 
unmarried  woman  of^  the  name  of  Catherine 
Munro  or  Macn>bb,  who  attained  to  the  extraor- 
dinary age  of  107  years. 

At  tier  brother's  residence,  Montague-pl., 
Clapham-road,  Margaret,  dau.  of  the  Lite  Rev. 
A.  Garthorue,  of  Wolvistjn,  in  the  county  of 
Durham. 

3Iurvh  22.  At  St.  Leonard's-on-Sea,  aged  28, 
Emily  Elizabeth  Sherwood,  eldest  dau.  of  iho  late 
Richard  Crozier  Sherwood,  esq.,  of  Sutfolk-lanc, 
Cheltenham. 

At  Wilton-pl.,  Kensington,  aged  67,  Mrs.Stock- 
dule,  widow  of  William  James  Stockdale,  e^q., 
formerlv  of  Piccadilly,  and  late  of  Boulogne. 

Marr^i  23.  At  Elm-house,  Wavertree,  near 
Liverpool,  aged  77,  Anne  Baldwin,  widow  of 
Thomas  Fournis  Dvson,  esq.,  of  Eveiton,  and  of 
Willow-hall,  near  Halifax. 

March  24.  .\t  Maida-hill-west,  nged  77.  Selina, 
relict  of  Richard  Pre»»ton  Prichard,  e>q  ,  of  Syden- 
ham, in  Kent,  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  that 
county. 

March  25.  At  the  re*«idence  of  his  step-father, 
Sir  John  Easthope,  Great  Cumberland-pl.,  Uyde- 

f>ark,  age<l  21,  Lieut.  Rajnsford  Cythenis  Long- 
ey,  of  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery,  second  w)n  of 
Lady  Ea.sthope  and  the  lute  Major  I^iigley,  R.A. 

At  Bonchuich.  Isle  of  Wight,  agwl  23,  Amelia, 
eldest  <iau.  of  the  Rev.  .Su  u.  Hopper  Powell,  of 
Sharow-lodge,  York.shire. 

At  Dovcrcouri,  aged  72,  George  Ma'sh,  esq., 
one  of  the  Ma^istrat'  n  for  Harw  ich,  and  formerly 
commander  of  one  of  H.  M.'s  Po«.t-otIice  Packcta 
between  Harwich  and  (iotteiiburgh. 

At  Ca  ro,  aged  23,  Henry  William  Gillman, 
eldest  son  of  William  Henry  Blaauw,  e.sq.,  of 
Queen  Anne-st.,  Cavendish-M}.,  and  of  Beech- 
land,  Siis.*iex. 

March  27.  Maria,  wife  of  the  Rev.  ^V.  J.  Jrx- 
Blake,  of  LamniiiH,  and  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
William  Lubbock,  esq. 

At  Arncliffe-hall  in  Cleveland,  aged  68,  Wm. 
Mauleverer,  esq.,  for  many  years  one  of  the  mo-t 
active  and  intelligent  MaJisirates  in  Yorkshire. 

At  Lindtiel  i,  Sussex,  ugcnl  73,  Miss  Sarah  Tup- 
pen,  sihter  of  the  late  H.  Tupi)en,  es(|.,  surgeon. 
>Iiss  1  up|)en  was  interred  in  the  foniily  vault  at 
Twineham  Church. 

Aged  Bi,  MMTgaret,  widow  of  the  Ber.  TbonM 
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dan.  of  the  Ute  Bpv.  Gilpin  Qoni,  fot- 

Jiiilsi-,  Iflc'ofWiitti'.Jsiw,  nWwot 

l!u'  lut«  Joliii  Lcirkpr,  nn.,  llntWnir  "f  Hi'  Ail- 
luiraliy  ivnut,  :uh1  Clite[  likitii-arju-  of  Ihclnbud 


or  Blilll  Kldnm 


luirsUyn 
or  Sliitau 
J/.irrA  ».   At  the  Alm-'-li'Hi'V^ 

JucUih,  wiiluir  nf  Mr, 

of"^A.  Ilr.i«ii.'tlii- li. 

CliuiJiii,  o«l-i  <>f  yumluni, 


of  tht  dt-Knuli 


tUCUIrDtlDlfar  > 


IJiiblKiut.     Tlip  diK 


air.  A.  M-Cnrtirtl,  Urigti'm. 

In  Ihr  Avmue  SU  IMiK  I'lU'I*.  aiird  II.  M.irt. 
nniu  Junp  Oncp.  onljr  dau.  of  Kdvurd  Ituuiilitoil 
^Tki  r,  rsi-,  uf  AU'itLW- 

At  hi-  n  hldriirp,  TrrKuntCF-mnil.  nirlwm,  njird 
02,  Julin  Hnr-trr,  r<i|.,  t-lirk  in  hiT  yiijr-<i}''i 

Bmriiurilnxn  Cloih,  iFmna-on  of  thv  I I'l-irr 

llru-trr,  cmi->  Mnyoe  cri  flkv^ter,  un<l  nuiilH'W  vt 
thF  lato  Jiitin  lliUKUr,  cxq^  ui  Bruuk-mtlJiii-, 


l-l'^mill,      Jiilin  IJiihlKiut.  .   .. . 

nd  WHi  VI  yntr-  Ihtu  upinrilnr  lu  thi-  lli«hri]w 
nil',  and  •:!•  iRubahlj  tbr  ii.!!- Kt  lur 
tliv  ktiutiliHn,  hiTjut  lor  IhF  1h*i  •■.&( 
iiffluiatMl  in  lliat  Kipirll;  u  ■>t.  Mj 
Ilr  vn  ai-nrUrinanr  )iMt^  uiit-i-f  ti 
uf  Uip  I'ily  ulliurlKUn. 

Afril  H.    At  Haiilii-hW,  Bttn  i 

lulnriil  UlncH.  and  Bt,  Jiihn  Juitcn. 

JfH-iV*.    AinJiS,  at  llii-tl^iiii~  I 


iwil.  aicnl  s^.  ThiH.  DiiTii 

III  i;!lli:\a!tnt  tlwTMi 
■Ml, Viit'iru.  whin- hi- 1 
I,  NItpIIp,  Mtc,  bihI  Ti 

wj'  kill-d.  ami  whiau 

jilniB  Li-  Jinrrliaai,  mis 
ilHrtT,  iiTut  Dim  nil  at  : 


I^  .Uunbiiiil  luiuM^  lip  lu  llu'  linir  nf t<%illi 

fiirrjitlinjlFii'v.n'..    ricHa.'iii'biiiKiiUnlHll 
Willi  u  iirn^hin,  ai.d  Wiu  h  iiiHh'ot  in  l.irvrgmul 

Ai  Vi'fM,  B1I  ii  ;s,  uoiiprt  ivrti,  p-i|. 


h'in-H>,  iinlvnmiviiiKbniihiTiif  irii>  I 
Uuliiniln.  uf  NDarell-iaik.  ■■  rii«  I 
IK  III iiriuulm^ niiu laui  KanUn  1 1 

ItuJiT  iH  ihe  i!m  uT  hli*  rapp,  un'l,  I 
l-.'H',  INr  namr  lm»Be«  eiiln.  t.» 

April  lu.  At  I>iirk-hun>v,  (,'ututitid 
Julin  Kumnms  M|..  U.:i. 

Aprill\,  l>i [twiipil, .It sr. Thnma*', 
oT  bl>  crrw,  Inm  lii>  laul  licini(  ^k 
in  ciin>rqurnrr  nf  givliis  u|i  an  iMr  1> 
luru,  whiin-iihliiidHvrlin.iiinilJI.Ji 
lun,  PMi.,  lit  tlirltinal  Wc-it  Iiiilu  X 
I'Idn-  HHi  ur  Iv.  J.  it.  llif.|inao.  F.IM 

■■-   ■      -■  -lev,  tUi-i  ■     - 

uaipiiriJ 

iwi.  Ill  Evyiit  iiiMl  cV^i-m 


d  ni,     uiiinib-miii.iiiKKyiitiinil  C 
.iuanl      nf  hii  hralth.    lli-  wa<  tinu 


larilMin,  uf  (1ir~>rl,  I 


.    At  Atvllonnnti,  lljurfi  rdnr-l,  aurd 


imi,  iiii.uiitu»riir 


;,  (^nini  Klniui'l- 
unimi  AHiin.  In 
•k-iullii-ia-t  Htv 
'  niiiarLi  141  l^inl 


liinil  man  Trim*.  ' 

■llhi'i  ti>-lihiUT.Tnxlrlh-i>ark  Lin 

Gii,<'uthiTinc(iii4lvln. 
.l/'eil  Ii.    AI   hiK    n~.lilFnpp.   i;; 

K"li>ili)ilm,  iitivd  W,  Jlujor  Eilwjtt 

Aii-\l  IK.  AI  JlPlboump,  nenl 
wiiliiw  ur  II.  KiitP^r,  aaild.iu.  uru 
John  l>pwp,  ItirtiirM  l>iFj>l>all. 

'      If  the  « 

Sjmni  in  iir;«„„ ,- „, 
rratilh,  hritliPr  f>f  ili 
Ijinnlalp,  and  uncle  uf  the  |.n.-rni 

.\l  KiirmltiiHon-lnilKr,  aBnl  m.  Cat 
■■itlal,  ruriiinlv<irihr;ikillii..4r' 

.IpriV  IK.  At  llu■u:la^  l^le  ui  M.11 
WilliauKi'llr.r-u. 

AI  liauHiTt-iaiI-linow,nniTTuitnlr 
Il4i:nnh.  rvthl  nf  Jixiub  I-:*-!)!!!,  ., 
l]r.Lili.vil.i<iiiairvl. 

Aai'.l  ii.  J-hn  ll'oill  n.iih.v.r,  r- 
iiMT<  I'.rrk  of  the   IVm   of  iima 

At  Tioihrhlep-id..  fU.  rnitPni*.  Uuti 
ul  Alftnl  .ViuiMu.  Fn,  fM|. 

.Ifu-l'  I'J.  At  liihralt.ir,  fnim  thr 
C'liiiiun  h-rrr,  iiind  ll.CiiTit.  Wm.  V 
llrij.iB.  lln^ul  ArlillriT,  uilr  >utvivli 
V.iiil.  Sirll.  ll.h-aB.II.N, 

.W-d  .■>".  i:.«rw  llnnrt,  c«|.,  of 


I  I  r  Anai.nili.'.il  »n-      linr  Lurr,  l^j 
ilLi],  LunOiin,  and  in      L^nl  ll  .|l.:i.if,  at. . 
lerv  altilDfd  K  den*e      Ukwrv  ScoII.  X.C.B. 


Kumy.  Hiird  7S, 

'and  widow  uf  Vi 
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April  21.     At   Mont,ifnio-pl.,   Clapham-road, 

London,  uiri'd  S(»,  llobert  Manning?,  c«i. 

At  Keni!N\orth,  aired  1)7,  Elizabeth  WooUcombe 
Ilcnwood,  lolicl  of  the  late  J.  I).  Ilcnwooii,  M.D. 
Aff'Hl  fii,  Thomas  Workman,  esq.,  of  10,  Invcr- 
n  >.-«-road,  liaysw  ator,  and  of  Basinpitoke,  Hants. 
.'tprif  L'2.  At  lUirnham,  Norfolk,  UKcd  75,  Ca- 
thcrijio,  ^^  idow  of  Sir  William  Bolton,  Cupt.  K.N., 
nitce  of  Admiial  Ni^count  Nelson,  and  sister  of 
Tiiom.is,  stcond  Earl  Nfl«»on. 

At  the  Ilarhour-houM',  Tort  Talbot,  ajrwl  M, 
Ellin,  w iff  of  ('apt.  T.  Lewi*,  Harbour-nuu»ter  of 
that  INirt.  and  formerly  of  Chester. 

At  Moiikriutf,  (iiorgc  More,  esq.,  of  Monkrifr? 
and  Kruland. 

A}f((l  '.]],  Wm.  Holmes,  esq.,  solicitor,  of  Bock- 
inpr,  oldo'^t  survivin>f  son  of  John  Holmes,  esq. 

Ketind  ('(mimander  Sackvillc  Burroughs,  of 
the  Ktiy.il  Navy. 

At  his  residence  in  Derby,  ajred  85,  John  Chat- 
tertou,  oMj  ,  brother  of  the  late  Mr.  Richard 
Chatterttin,  of  Belve<lere,  Bath. 

At  BoiiIoj;ne->ur-Mtr,  a^^ed 43,  Caroline,  wife 
of  Jolin  Filiiur  Emmett,  esq. 

.\t  bin  residence,  .Mtmiajrue-houso,  Stretford, 
mar  M:infhe>t«'r,  James  Barker,  es<i.,  last  sur- 
vi\tm<r  ^on  of  the  late  Thomas  Barker,  esq.,  of 
Erank-hill,  Oldham. 

At  Kalmoutb,  uffed  K4,  Onora  Tilly,  relict  of 
John  Tilly,  e.>q.,  of  Tremouj^h. 

Mr**.  H.'  I.loyd,  wife  of  William  Lloyd,  esq.,  so- 
licitor. Kuthiii. 

At  ('h«  Itenham,  njrcd  74,  L.  T.  Crossley,  esq., 
late  of  Hankelow-hail,  Cheshire. 

Aprii  2.i.  At  her  house,  in  (iuildhall-st.,  Bury 
St.  Edmund's,  u^^ed  79,  Mrs.  Eliza  Lloyd  Pate. 

At  We.»<t(m-super-Mare,  ajfed  20,  Livtiti  i  Mary, 
eldr>t  dan.  of  tlie  late  William  Codringtoa,  esq., 
of  Wrouphton,  Wilt-*. 

.\t   Dawson-pl.,    We>tbournc-pTove,  ag«l  33, 
Jaiu'  I-,lizal)eth,  wife  of  Charles  Stanbrid^re,  es<i. 
In  KiuKston-erex-ent,  Tortsea,  aged  07,  Joiin 
F]\ans  Jonrs,  esq.,  .Major,  Koyal  Marines. 

In  Montas;u-s(i.,  Alexander  Duncan  Campbell, 
e^'j.,  lat«'  of  the  .Madras  Civil  Service. 

Au'ed  ()(»,  Kichard  Smethnrst,  esq.,  of  Duxbury- 
park,  Lau<'a-.hire,  a  Magistrate  and  Deputy-Lieut, 
for  that  lounty. 

At  Twickenham,  Marthanna,  relict  of  J.  D. 
I'riie,  VMj.,  of  Twiikenhum,  and  King's-road, 
Bt'dtonl-row,  Lon<lon. 

Apri/  24.  \l  Hutt<m-lodpe,  Malton,  age<l  57, 
Joseph  Starkey.  o>i[.,  J. P.,  of  the  tirm  of  Starkey 
Brothers.  Hud'dersfirhl. 

•At  Ashboiirn,  a^ed  78,  Sarah,  relict  of  the 
Kev.  William  Tate,  of  Wednesbury. 

At  Christendom,  near  Waterfofd,  Lieut.-Col. 
Snow. 

At  Bath,  aged  s.j,  Capt.  James  Oliver,  K.N.,  of 
the  Crex  lilt.  Taunton. 

.\t  Bath,  Eli/a  A<klom  Smith,  dau.  of  the  late 
Bev.  Kichard  .smith,  formerly  of  Sutton  Rector}', 
Su»ex. 

At  the  hou-;e  of  Chris.  Hotlgson,  f«i.,  I>ean*8- 
yard.  Westmijistrr,  Miss  Lucy  Illingworth,  late 
ot  NorwixHl,  Surrey. 

.At  Clcvedon,  ag«'d  73,  W.  Randle,  esq.,  late  of 
Que*  n-itj.,  Bristol. 

At  Sii.iortlj-cottaire,  Trinity,  by  Edinburgh, 
aeed  7«>,  Mary  Mabel,  wif«'  or  Gen.  Alexander 
Dunt m,  H.E.'l.C.S.,  of  (lattonsidc-house.  Mel- 
ro-*i'. 

At  Chapolthorpe-hall,  Wakefield,  aged  76, 
S.iiah  D'  dgsnn,  relict  of  Wm.  Stobart,  esq.,  Te- 
la w-hnusc,  NorthumWrland. 

Aj»il  2').  In  the  Clo^o,  Lichfield,  Charles 
Egrrton,  inf.int  son  of  Charles  Gresley,  esq.. 
Chapter  Cli  rk. 

.Vt  the  house  of  )\U  sister,  (irove-pl.,  Brump- 
ton,  a>;ed  77,  Capt.  Da\id  Edwards.  R.N. 

At  Mamhi  ht<  r-scj.,  London,  Harriet  Geor- 
gi:.na,  d;u.  ol  .^ir  Charles  Kobtrt  Rowley,  Bart., 
ami  Hon.  I...dy  Rowley. 

At  I "pn  r  N-".rlligate'-st.,  Chester,  aged  W,  Cor- 
delia, wire  of  W.  Uobcrt.%  e*^. 


At  Kempstone  Rectory,  Elixabeth,  fourth  dau. 
of  the  late  Rev.  Edmond  Williamson,  Rector  of 
Campton-cum-Sheiford,  Bedfordshire. 

At  his  residence,  Knowle-green,  Staines,  aged 
65,  William  Jennings,  esq. 

At  Victoritt-ier.,  Upper  Rathgar-road,  Dublin, 
Charlotte  Alicia,  wife  of  Charles  Thomas  Welmis- 
ley,  es(i. 

*At  Clifton,  aged  58,  Wm.  Williams,  ofq.,  late 
of  the  Old  Brewery,  Cardiff. 

At  Bourne,  Lincolnshire,  aged  74,  Francis  Bel- 
lingham,  esa.,  surgeon. 

Aged  63,  Josh.  G(Hxlchild,  esq.,  of  Tooley-st., 
Southwark,  and  Kings'iury,  Middlesex. 

April  26.  At  Bryanst'one-st.,  Portman-sq., 
aged  36,  Nathaniel  John  Dampier,  esq.,  F.R.C.S,, 
second  surviving  son  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Dam* 
pier,  of  Colinshays,  Somerset. 
In  London,  aged  08,  Sir  George  Wm.  Denys,  esq. 
At  Chi  Itenhom,  Susan,  widow  of  the  Rev.  R(^- 
bert  Uoward.  of  Throxenbv-hall,  Scarborough, 
and  Rector  of  Berrythori>e,  Voi  kshire. 

At  Bewsey-hall,  Warrington,  Joseph  Perrin, 
esq. 

At  Pengwem,  Flintshire,  the  Hon.  Essex 
Lloyd,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  lord  Mostyn. 

At  Kirby  Raven  worth,  near  Richmond,  Mm. 
Close,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Close,  Rector  of 
that  place. 

At  her  house,  Canterbur}*-row,  Kennington- 
road,  aged  79,  Isabella,  relict  of  William  Han- 
nah, est).,  late  of  Ne-wington-Butts. 

At  Fairfield,  near  Liverpool,  aged  41,  Jane, 
wife  of  Henry  Ghinn,  esq. 

At  Ha^lemere,  aged  56,  Harriett,  wife  of  Wm. 
Turner,  esq.,  lute  of  Lynch,  near  Midhurst. 

At  Nantts,  aged  52,  Henry  J.  Blount,  esq., 
youngest  niirviviug  son  of  the*  late  Wm.  Blount, 
esq.,  of  Orleton,  Herefordshire. 

April  27.  At  Cheltenham,  Mary,  wife  of 
Richard  Warwick,  eM).,  and  dau.  of  the  lata 
Lowry  C'alvert,  esq.,  of  Sandysike,  Cumberland. 

At  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  aged  24,  Thoma« 
Bowes  Pratt,  mate.  R.N.,  fifth  son  of  the  late 
John  Pratt,  ewi-,  of  Adderstone  Mains,  North- 
umberland. 

In  the  iiaiil,  Lincoln,  aged  68,  Capt.  Francis 
Kennedy,  formerly  of  the  51st  Reg. 

At  Hath,  Col.  h)wer,  Lieut.-Col.  of  the  85th 
Light  Infantry,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir  .Manlev  Power,  K.(\B.,  K.T.S. 

Aged  72,  Mary,  relict  of  Thos.  Blftir,  esq.,  M.D., 
of  Brighton,  Sussex. 

At  Packolet,  County  Down,  aged  61,  Charlott^ 
relict  of  George  W.  Bell,  esq.,  surg  on,  and 
fourth  dau.  of  the  late  Alexander  Chesney,  esq. 

Aged  77,  Maria,  relict  of  the  Lite  William  Whit- 
church, of  the  Old  Kent-rood. 
At  Billericay,  Lieut.  Byass,  R.N. 
At  (iueenVterrace,  Ayr,  N.B.,  Margaret  Kib- 
ble, relict  of  Capt.  George  Stirling,  formerly  (tf 
the  9th  Foot. 

At  Ilalleathc,  Dumfriesbhire,  aged  59,  Andrew 
Johnstone,  esij. 

At  hit  residence,  Camden-rood-Tillas,  aged  73, 
Allen  Billing,  esq. 

At  Greenfield,  co.  Dublin,  aged  74,  James  M*Cul- 
lagh,  esq. 

At  Honeywell,  Dunstcr,  Somerset,  aged  86, 
William  Chorley,  esq. 

James,  eldest* son  of  WillLim  and  Sarah  Smith, 
of  East  Retford.  His  father  was  formerly  servant 
to  John  White,  esa.,  of  West  Ret  ord-house,  now 
the  residence  of  Benjamin  Huntsman,  esq.,  but 
after  his  marriage  he  retired  and  took  to  the 
Cock  inn,  in  Ca  ol-gate,  now  occupied  by  Mr. 
Councillor  Beelev,  where  James  was  bom  on 
April  14,  1777.  In  the  year  1803  he  entered  the 
Royal  Navy,  and  joined  the  North  SeA  fleet  in 
the  "  Eagle"  of  71  guns,  under  Cap.,  afterward! 
Adm.  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  bearing  the  flag  of 
Adm.  RuK^ell.  He  was  subsequently  in  the  ex- 
pedition to  Hushing,  but  his  ship  getting  aground 
and  receiving  considerable  damage,  was  ordered 
home,  the  crew  haTing  to  work  night  and  day  al 
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OniTUARY. 

cliTi:"  fri-  .VI  Cnmhticlm-^.,  and    71.    Ann 

-  lnl^i-UiiiiruiiuiMr'iiiuiiiiiii-l  bli-nir-  Iliirrr,  ■Krd;3,lli<>iii;i>  IIuntKn-..Hi.  i 
-"(iiiilii'loiliiillliiv.HlilMbtxK  Ai(.d;«,M.Li]:biD(.'v<>>w,  orsr.Tt 
~.iiltnco.  Mom 


m'tvd      tiers  AiMuhL 
>rt7*J.     At 


.[.lay.  a 


Kail 


..,  orXuftliiiiiilwi 


le  Major  U.  llucjn 


>hii.  tit 
'S  I. 


cnn-i-WM  li  Fill.    (''upl"ll:<>li<.-tlu'ni^.iu;ik-il  Wrlb,  ii|t<^  ns.I'bin.jk  liilnOiBin  Uir 

'  Vf  iih-:ij1ht  Ni-l-<ni,*  unil  Jiit-il  tiin^  Kuiin  ut  Ibe  Al  Hl^l^^tRl-luriLI4',  kt-nt,  a-jcd  An, 

Frviiilii'  ai'h ilk'BUi'.    'I'lic  t'lvnch  nniiiDW  un  nihiin.  t~i|.,  iJu-lilT  nt  Ibe  IVmii 

tlirnlilii^tlu'ii'u'rJiiii-inaii'nil.lnilliig-l'.innu-  ' Al  Ki»litehUlodii»,  Kiinry,  ■■■•! 

it'-'  ;in-  r  Iwiiif  in  ucliun  Iwii  hrniTi  and  iwiiilr  WT^iltiT  Pitnira,  w  cUer  brutMT  ut  i 

luinii'.ei,  |ii-t  hiT  nuldir  chuiwil  iiy  u  Uiirty-tvo  bvut. 

F'.iiiiili-r  iiul  arilli'il  u.tATr.    'riie  ortlun,  irtil  b  At  Kidirr,  Numy,  locd  69,  WlUkuu 

J:i-tul  i;  liuuM  iiiid  ai  iDlniiUv,  vifkU  In  tlio  vUlr,  •uniMn,  u|ml  <M> 

t..tiL  il 'fiiiiitilur.'  iir  ihu  vncniy."— On  llieiAllh  At  ('iKam.  An.'biliil'' PmliiHT.  r-q..: 

N<»4:dWr,    mil.     lliv   -Actiiv"    Blid  turn  At  .VyUvlmiy, iKcim,  Willijiu  11 

l.i~>,i    ill   c>iii,ianT   wiib   tin-   "A.lrjxt"  and  ibr  UidiHtTiniphr,  nndof  lUvhnwad 

■' L'l.it"  rru.ili-'^  .iiiclc.inu- nil  with  lliin-l'n'iicb  Al  Lb  irMa'ne,  Uiniiui  k-luU.  I 

•l.h.:  of  iiii>  liiii'.  Hliiiii  1  ti-rrn-  I'nunui'.i  I'nt  inilc  Surrry,  ufcd  LT.Mdtllicv  tlnTn4iijy 

■if  Kiiii1i~h.    In  IjiltlM.    Aiinl  II2|  ^  nmn  namr- 

iiinl*  A;lin.  I^r  Arnltriia  ;Nr<1iFrliina<.;     Ilrnw  ki 

LI."  1.M  111- Uv,  innini,in  irAnnil  MTT>fl  la  thr 

tlii>iri>-«'  vvrc  Bit  xniir  tiinri    HUbmiumlly   tit   < 

<l.  J.um'i jtiir-  y[«|.b»rTlci>,mmiliniHlrilir camiiji 

r'.uir1i-<  IbiAli-y,  uii ui bl> liiiit hun. 

.t.iliw,  imil  niH  Al  Dub.lD,  uind  SI.  I)r.  Ruhm  It , 


uM  b 


raU>4. 


iiCTrinityl'ijliniio  Mu<viini. 


.\1Ki.t..n(,f,y.  Willed., 


i.iiii.iin  \i«u 


\t.  ibrlh,  wtfr  or  V.  :■ 
pliin-niiid,  IliBbbarv. 
HlUiul-lmlitr.  Ilfiiihti 


Uitwpll,  apd 
r,  aind  IW.'  M. 
L.  IVrr 


1  W-a-      Wiiikim-.r' 


'1m»,» 


Ti'lruf  Jiibh  Hnnirtt.rxi. 

At  mth.  Kwrt  X.  S.I1.III.1  lie  Li<» 

I'lti'  Jalur>"lir.]ill 

rurnn-rly  t^iil  F<»>1. 

At  Ikntii'li-huiior.  Rilnham,  a(rcd 

N.-ir.i-r...S  »ff«l 

.lir  <l  44.  Mr.  1-i.Ailck  !<F,4t  .Vrrh 

Kn—>ll-<i..  u:n  rnxburv.  ili.-  ln\cntc. 

■lliii'j  ll.JlHin. 

k.flii.l n-i.l.'. 

Al  l/.<l.l.>lu  l«dM.  AMir.  wife  of 

-.  a.cl  VI,  Cisi- 

T.  lli-lDO. 

■«:,^ii..n  .-h..i.luo, 
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Rev.  Sir  Philip  Grey  Egerton,  Bart.,  of  Oulton- 
imrk,  Criohin-. 

At  Croydon,  William  Smith,  esq.,  soli(  itor,  for 
1)  any  years  of  Streatham  Parap^on,  Surrey,  and 
Anuel-conrt,  Throgmorton-st.,  City. 

At  Oxl'onl,  ajfcd  42,  James  Rowland,  gentle- 
man. 

At  Wallace's  IIo' el,  Sloan e-st.,  the  Hon.  Elea- 
nor .Marjjaret  Daly,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Lord 
Du-  sandlc  and  Clan  Conal. 

At  his  residence,  Ryelands,  Lancaster,  aged  78, 
Jonathan  Dunn,  e.-q.' 

Mmj  3.  At  his  residence,  Seymour-st.,  Bath, 
W.  Seymour,  Ksq. 

At  Marinate,  suddenly,  while  attending  divine 
service  in  the  parish  church,  Amelia,  dau,  of  F. 
W.  Cobb,  escj,,  banker,  of  that  place,  and  sister 
of  Mr.-.  Brou^hton  Kingdon,  Southemhay,  Ex- 
eter. 

At  Bath,  Rachel,  wife  of  Admiral  G.  Hender- 
son, a:'d  dau.  of  the  Rev.  II.  Davics,  late  of 
Rin^wood. 

At  (.'h'  Itenham,  aged  72,  Caroline,  wife  of  the 
Rev,  W.  W.  Burno,  .M.A.,  ttfty-five  years  Rector 
of  GrittUt<m,  Wilts. 

At  Harrogate,  aged  35,  Arthur  Thackwray, 
es()  ,  C.K.,  second  son  of  the  late  Joseph  Thack- 
wray, es<j. 

Aged  4.),  .M.  Alfred  de  Mu.'«set,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  poets  of  this  century.  He  ha.-*  ottfen 
been  c.illed  the  French  Tennyson.  He  W;i8  one 
of  the  younge-»t  members  of  the  Academic  Fran- 
yaiHc. 

At  her  resilience,  Stanley-pt.,  Bclgravia,  aged 
63,  Ann,  relict  of  Ambiose  Wm.  Perkins,  esq. 

At  Barham  WikkI,  Elstrce,  aged  51,  Jane  Mar- 
garet, widow  of  Capt  Hill,  52d  Regt.,  and  dau. 
of  the  late  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Ilalkctt,  of  Piiflr- 
ran<',  Bart. 

At  Ditncaster,  aged  74,  John  Webster,  esq.,  of 
Uall-fiate. 

W.  (i.  Mott,  esq.,  of  Chcapside,  and  Manor- 
house,  (lunncrsbury. 

Ajjed  ."il,  of  disease  of  the  heart,  Joseph  Par- 
8on<,  of  .M Olden,  Suirey. 

May  4.  At  Paris,  Lady  .\shhurton.  She  had 
pa«5-e«l  the  la^t  winter  at  Nice,  and  had  reached 
Pari-;  on  her  way  to  England,  having,  as  it  was 
hop'  d,  overcome  the  malaily  imder  which  she 
sank.  Lady  .Vshbuittm  was  the  eldest  dau.  of 
the  >ixth  K  trl  of  Sandwich,  and  was  married  to 
the  ])r.'M'nt  Lord  .\..shburton,  then  Mr.  Bingham 
Barinir,  in  lf>J3. 

At  Eyn^f«ird,  Kent,  aged  32,  Charles  Fellows, 
c-q.,  "^eeond  .s<tn  of  the  late  Jotin  Fellows,  esq. 

At  Weymouth,  Annabella,  youngest  dau.  ot  the 
laic  lU'v.  s.  Wallis,  of  Lodcrs,  Dorset,  and  sister 
of  the  late  Mr.  Wallis,  of  Bath, 

At  Heimdon,  Northamptonshire,  aged  24,  Sa- 
muel .lenison  Pryee  Jones,  of  Worcester  College, 
Oxford,  fourth  son  of  the  late  Kev,  Pryce  Jones. 

\\  Fiddington,  near  Bridgcwatcr,"  aged  55, 
(u'orge  L.ingfoid  Nibb-*,  es<i. 

Aged  44,  Edward  John  ^fcott,  M.I).,  of  Port- 
land-lodge, Southsea. 

At  liis  own  residence,  the  Manor.hou.se,  Nct- 
tlebed,  Oxon,  age<l  7(},  William  Thomp^n,  esq., 
late  of  ri)iK*r  North-pl.,  (iray's-inn-road. 

.Vt  Seole,  Nt)rfolk,  aKed  91*,  Jann,  relict  of  the 
Rev.  Tiioinas  Whitaker,  MA.,  of  the  Dovc-hou>e, 
Mendlnnj. 

In  Mecklcnburgh-st.,  aged  77,  Amelia  Sophia 
Waugh,  the  last  "Surviving  child  of  the  late  Joseph 
W.iugh.  esq.,  of  Dowgato-bill. 

At  Plas  (lough,  near  Denbigh,  Marv,  relict  of 
the  liev.  Henry  Tatlock. 

.\t  Lincoln,  aired  (iS,  Capt.  Francis  Kennedy, 
formerly  of  the  hXi^i  Li-jht  Infantry. 

.Vt  his  re**  denee,  Thornhill-ternice,  I.xIington, 
late  of  Canon  ury,  aged  <>'.),  Samuel  .Malkin,  esq. 
Maij  .■>.  At  "his  re>idenee,  Mayflcdd,  near 
Souihauijiton,  aged  4().  Robert  Wright.  Mr. 
Wriifht  hid  bc<  n  an  ard<.>nt  admirer  of  raehtinir, 
anil  his  two  favcmrite  yachts,  the  *•  Elizabeih" 
and  "Little  Vixen,"  were  the  winnera  of  up- 


wards of  thirty  prizes  in  the  Southampton  wa- 
ters, and  at  club  regattas  along  the  soutiiern 
coast,  to  which  he  was  always  a  liberal  contri- 
butor. The  Royal  Southern  Tach  Club-house 
at  Southampton  was  built  by  ftimls  placed  at  the 
disposal  o'  the  members  by  Ws  munificence ;  for 
years  the  resources  of  the  club,  from  various 
causes,  were  straitened,  but  Mr.  W^right,  with 
energetic  zeal  for  his  favourite  amusement,  was 
determined  it  should  not  ho  broken  up ;  and  by 
good  management  on  the  part  of  the  committee 
and  officers,  aided  by  the  assistance  of  tha:  tten- 
tle.i>an,  it  is  now  placed  on  a  permanent  footing. 
As  soon  as  it  became  known  that  Mr.  Wright  was 
dead,  the  club  colours  were  hoisted  hui-nu&st, 
and  expressions  of  regret  were  heard  on  all 
sides.  Mr.  Wright  leaves  a  wife,  a  son,  and  two 
daughters. 

At  Lynn,  suddenly,  from  disease  of  the  heart, 
aged  61,  Henry  Chamberlin,  esq.,  of  Narborough- 
hall,  Norfolk,  brother  to  the  present  Mayor  of 
that  city. 

Aged'70,  John  Morant,  esq.,  of  Brockenhorst- 
hous ',  Hampshire.  His  remains  were  interred 
in  the  family  vault,  in  Brockenh'  rst  church,  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  circle  of  friends.  Mr. 
Morant  was  one  of  the  largest  landed  proprieiors 
in  that  neighbourhood,  and  held  very  extensive 
estat<  8  in  the  parishes  of  Holdre,  Brockenhurst, 
and  Rin^woofl.  He  was  one  of  the  Mairistrates 
for  that  county,  and  is  succeeded  in  his  estates 
by  his  eldest  son,  John  Morant,  esq.,  J. P. 

At  Henley  Farm,  Crewkcme,  aged  GO,  John 
Perkins  Bridge,  esq. 

At  Souldrop  Rectory,  Beds,  aged  25,  Augusta, 
wife  of  the  Kev.  G.  Digby  Newbolt,  Rector  of 
Knotting  and  Souldrop. 

At  her  residence,  Repton,  Mary,  eldest  dan.  of 
the  late  Francis  Holbrooke,  esq. 

H  nry  Hill,  esq.,  b-arrister-at-law,  and  for- 
merly of  the  Compensation  Office,  eldest  surviv- 
ing son  of  the  hite  Daniel  Hill,  esq.,  of  the  Island 
of  An  igua. 

At  Grange  Mount,  Birkenhead,  agred  53,  Jane, 
wife  of  Wdliam  Dobie,  esq.,  of  Alyn  Derwyn, 
Gresford. 

At  Dublin,  of  paralysiH,  aged  65,  Lieut.-CoL 
James  Bowes,  formerly  of  the  87th  Regt. 

Aged  63,  Joseph  Delves,  esq.,  Marlborough- 
viliH,  Tunbridge-wells. 

h  In  Ch  Bter-terrace,  Eaton-'q.,  Agnes,  widow 
of  Sir  David  James  H  imilton  Dickson. 

May  6.  In  Eaton-sq.,  aged  92,  the  Dowager 
I^dy  St.  John  Mildmay,  of  Dogmersfleld-park, 
Hants,  widow  of  Sir  Henry  Paulet  St.  John 
Mildmay.  Bart.  She  was  t  e  dau.  and  heiress  of 
Carew  Mddmay.  enq..  of  Shawford-house,  Hants, 
and  married  in  1786  Sir  Henry  Paulet  S'.  John, 
by  whom  she  had  nine  sons  and  four  daus.,  of 
whom  two  only  survive,  the  present  Rector  of 
Chelmsford,  and  Fklward,  the  sixth  son. 

At  Teignmouth,  aged  59,  Col.  Desbrisay,  late 
of  the  Royal  Artillery,  and  third  sou  of  the  late 
Gen.  Desbrisay,  R.A. 

At  Pembroke-pl.,  Cambridge,  Martha,  widow 
of  William  Custance,  esq.,  of  the  Grove,  Cam- 
bridge. 

At  Aston  Cantlow  Vicarage,  Warwickshire, 
Fredeiick  William  Aston,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev. 
Frederick  and  Rosa  Emily  W^ard  Fagge,  and 
grandson  of  the  late  Rev.  Sir  John  Fagge,  BarU, 
of  Wiston,  Su-sex,  and  Mystole,  Kent. 

At  Wareham,  Dor.»ct,  aged  70,  Charles  Bas- 
kett,  esq. 

At  the  Hyde,  Ingatestono,  aged  78,  J.  Disney, 
esq.  The  beautiful  collection  of  marbles  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Disney  to  the  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity, and  the  establishm  'Ut  of  a  Professorship  at 
that  seat  of  learning,  will  long  remain  monu- 
ments of  his  labouisand  liberality,  an  act  that 
was  acknowledge<l  by  the  University's  ci»nfer- 
rinK  upon  him  tlie  honorary  till**  of  Doctor.  In 
1832  he  was  a  candidate  for  llarwich,  and  in  1835 
contested  North  Rssex  with  Mr,  Payne  Elwes,  in 
both  cases  without  success. 


At  Bourn,  Mt«l  sa,  WilUmn  Dacid  B«ll.  CBq., 

Ai  A^4irTn,  of  bmnchitia.  Uffcil  14,  OcUii*, 
nUct  vf  l.Uiut.  ittoplbnl,  K.N. 

In  Gruvi'-UT,  St.  Jiihn'hwaad,  nflrr  ■  •hnrt 
Uliu-^i,  niu'd  li.  Ann,  dan.  uf  (lip  l;>tv  Rcr.  l>mt- 
rick  UnlliMm,  cil  Walato  i,  IdnirkHhlrp. 

'Vi'Mim-HUiier-Miin!,   n^vd    -11,    ninitt, 
dati.  Iff  trie  \'iXv  ^  JiM^h  IliuliLirt,  of 


JtfflvlO.    I 
Thr.n 


BrrnMr.lV ,— 

Mag  7.  At  lAWmlBirluii,  frooi  nnad-pox,  Uih, 
Mwl,  eiii(.  •[be  dvatli  of  Sn.  Na-1,  hum  tiM 
Kiuw  ilisnue,  iiniirnil  a  tev  diyi.  iircviously. 

In  L'|i[>er  hKiali-i.t.,  tr:e  ndilroe*  u[  W»  >J.|«-, 
LudT  (hiiTKlau  Hm,  nfn-d  U,  tho  lion.  C»l. 
Hcnrr  Kuilun  Fauf,  itt  ('atlonluck-luU,  miar 
inuille.  IIi'TuittuFldMiionuIllioliilFC^JUiiWM 
Uuwuiinr  ot  Wrttnorvlaad. 

Aired  Hi,  Jnnu'<  (Hulul,  fJiq.,  of  BlackbRith, 
vho  Irir  furty-tvo  fcarii  hi-ld  ^rroral  Iniunrtant 
oBlrti  in  liie  IlcHua  at  Conimon^  and  W  tlie 
BTCjIci  part  ur  Ihzil  Ihna  flikd  Xir  riviHmidhl* 
|>iwUl,in  of  I'hl(4('lnk  oTthc  JuiirnaLs  a  hlMhlT 
ImTutivr  jiMt.   IlL-nnnniSllvdaolrldFVUMiluf- 


t  ^becbonic.  Ana, 

r<ini>i»',  ai^  T,  Jnanna 
in  inr  It,'T.  T.  Uuiutt,  Vknu  at : 

Aitcd  BO,  aUiliiiaf.  vlfe  Df  t 
vC  lit.  Gnmc'ii-nnd.  Ecclpalnn-f 

AlliT  many  Tpan,  uf  Milbrliiir, 
NHi  u[  Jiiliii  Lviiin,  iH).,  llavi 
Ltmit.  lAthltriEt.  Btmibay  N,l. 

AI  I'rcklii.n.  Sumy,  imr.1  St 


andmai  of  tlie  fijurlh  and  lort 
l-jiri  III  lUlmnnuicK. 

At  l^-onis  in  tha  Kuulh  of  France,  nn  hi*  re- 
turn tn  Enjdaiul,  KdwanI  Ili-lihiuii  Itrmm,  n«., 
uf  l-alicnvy-illlu,  Hulh,  and  Tllncy,  MirMk, 

AI  N<1tacr-hall,  IlithcTKiin-,  R.ik<iroll,  aanl  £0, 
CharU't  Jnmir^  yminn-it  nm  i>f  thi-  Laie  UnliuB 
I>ppl,  |Mq.,  iif  limihill-lailiir,  Kuxclcr. 

A(  ItrliiKvali'r,  Komnwt,  aiiKl  An,  lOiiabelh, 
mlli-t  nf  JiihD  liivn-d  ISmlp,  rJ^. 

.Vt  llni  tun,  Will',,  aired  nn,  TbaiiiH!i  Wbltuki 

^'n  <'niuliTld|.i><l ,  ilmlln).  uiml  m,  T.  I 
Juni's  I'M.,  vl'iniMiunrtlia  liiiv  Kit.  Jubn  June 
VlciT  of  fjuU'Hintm'.iul,  Jlunih-ornvrvxh. 

JVhv  S.  AI  llriKhinu,  amil  IS,  li^vid  Trrrrii 
Coultun,  M].,  Kdilur  uf  (be  "  I'm!"  iH>in]iu]H 
anduf  i>arli-i>ni<ipi«l,  WeilmiivtiT.    lliimcuii 


till' luu  Vieh 

uT  Wundftird,  Uorka*  tua. 

In  Ike  Itorr,  SxU>bnry,  tnnl  i 

of  Juinv*  Whitcbinid  PrrTy,  cm]. 

Aibiny-rf.,  ItFiniat  p- 

1,1. I l^jjjj.      gf 

vile  of  IJtiil.  i'liuii.  Ui.'nry  Vinu 
"rj.>al«iB>." 

At  ihr  tliw,  Xorwlcli,  aiicd 
wm  uT  Juhn  dr  Vere,  <«]. 

AIHiiaili  Bank,  npar  Kilinlnin 
■an  RuhkUi  tyn.,  tatr  uf  Manili;i 

At  hli  rt-qdnm^  Hlilnvy-liiii 
irpiih,  aiRd  K,  Auilraa  TiiiIiK,  r 

At  Iluntpipip.  int.  ukbJ  M,  ' 
llmry  llulnuin,  futg. 

JTuir  11.  AI  Taitlntr-tone  H 
Cuaalawc  lli'lirii,  tblnl  oniviin 
■■«'k,  evi;  ut  I'ark-tiill,  CI  .\ih.m 

At  liarrMidJni--huuj,c,    ArirTJl, 


niMltrntiiaiilliniiirhiilnaliuiy.    Ilv  Ii_    

Hirvivur  ii.  A  hiniily  tliv  muDalitr  In  vhiib  iiai 
bi'ni  niiMt  r.ipiil.  Ur.l'.niilon  van  Ibe  f  uailiT  uf 
tht "  1  Iritinnla"  npw*|iiipw,  and  tur  (hi-  Iiii>t  tkrea 
ypLLT^  ban  bvn  nLitnr  uf  tlw  **]>rmi.^  Ilr  vana 
eoiitcilBHiir  Ki  tbr"l|uirlrrly  ItvTlnr,"  and  «») 
aiMikniiaanHtlirunlhuriitllu-nurvl"  Fun  imp,'* 

ItiililP  in  biH  \ilvnry  labuurm  b  41>  ui  a  luUtU'al 

AI    iiirnvll,  llIFll  lil,  JnfPllh  Stkc*,  fun..    Dp. 

nuly-lJput.  Ii.r  tVip  i  n.  uf  r<>Tk,  a  Jui^idp  uf  -^  - 
Kmih'  l.ir  »K  Kii't  Iticllnit.  und  an  rkln  bMt 
of  IlloTiiuily-hiiii-v,  11.11. 
AI  Milliinl-lcidiiv.  lUMr  t.yinln)Run,  nitPil 

.iuhl'  lulJiiu'i^'i'iU  -Jn™  j!iw,  Slli'lX;  (Jib. 
bnusi'-q.,  l'|i|irr  Ihillurd-jil.,  Itu-wU-q.,  aisnl 
7H,  Wdliiini  r;ri>uk"4,  e^\.,  btp  uf  >I<iiiin;iiu-.iil. 

At  Si.  .Vniin-w'a.Ki  raiT,  IIjiIitim  a,Rd  37, 
l'j|it.  Jubn  Muui^T,  lIuj-alMurinpHil.lirbi  Infan- 


Willlan  I'utin'imi.,  uprciiuni,  ui 
bni,.  Tbru)nuiiilwi.Kt. 

.\t  Ni-ui'hnrch,  Kinnncy.nia 
Suuhrii,  fnq. 

JViylt.  At  Yiir.lHni.o.Iluiidf 
mirj]  lunal  llrnrliy  H'llrli-n. 


AI  rwipi  ...^ 

nil  III,  Uary.  wiuo«  uf  Juhn  it 
■t(T4iJa«,  uf  ll>lFb.Ht..  iHililii 
At  thp  llulUiiKa,  war  Klpk-y,  1 
I.  Ilannuh,  wife  uf  Jualiiu   Xi- 

..jTly  of  1  mbk 
At  l>rp>luii,igMd  41,  Itnbnt  [j» 
AI  I'mnaUnaul,  Houlli  lUtim 

llHrk-.>r.  I,  vilr  uf  WUIIaiii  llui  ryt 
JfiiH  M.    AI  Tuttiniiliiii-iiBlf, 


Tifi'  uI  lb*  Upv.  F.  a.  Uhwihhi,  I 


U  l'.irl~,  ainil  ;!l.  Ji4in   Lliwl-iu'  Citnreb', 

A„  Triiiltv  IMIli'ii.-,  ninihri.ii:f.  pido-t  -an  uf 

rij..l'«ii,'.".vii!"  '"^ '  '""^  '  *""'■'     ""''" 

t  ii,;ii— 1.,  Ki.  tiT.  i.R«l  m.  Ilarrii'll,  wild  ut 
IE  UriKh  un^  ayvd  f  1, 1,.  D-  D'KevIIIp,  btq. 


id.  Kii(.a>1b  (1< 
of  Ihp  11  E.U 
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there  ?''  a  pistol  was  heard  immediately,  and  he 
was  found  a  corpse  on  the  floor. 

At  IJibury,  (Jloucestershire,  of  bilious  fever, 
aKcd  18,  James  Ilobeit,  second  survivinjf  son  of 
the  Hon.  Jumes  and  the  lute  Lady  K.  Dutton. 

At  Hcr.lcy-on-Thames,  aped  57,  Lieut.-Col. 
John  Stuart,  formerly  of  the  7ih  Fusiliers. 

A;?cd  vS4,  E.  V.  Henslowe,  esq.,  formerly  a  Capt. 
in  the  15th  Kinfc's  LiKht  Drapoons  (Hussars), 
yuun^rest  son  of  the  late  Sir  John  Henslowe. 

At  Circat  Oorum-st.,  aged  20,  Henrietta,  second 
dau.  of  Andrew  van  Sandau,  esq. 

Jfay  16.  At  Hriphton,  Marjraret  Louisa  Maria, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Mordaunt  Barnard.  Rector  of 
Little  Bardfield,  and  Vicar  of  Great  AiuweU, 
Herts. 

In  Albion-st.,  Hyde-park,  aped  86,  Catherine, 
widow  of  the  late  Thomas  Alinack,  esq.,  sen.,  of 
Bi->hop  Burton,  Yorkshire.  * 

At  his  residi'nce,  Park-road,  Dalston,  aged  68, 
Henry  Le  Crcn,  esq. 

At  Llandudno,  near  Conway,  Lieut.-Col.  Sir 
■\Villiani  Lloyd,  of  Brynestyn,  near  Wrexham,  in 
the  county  of  Denbigb,  North  Wales. 

Mfii/  17.  Aged  39,  Melicent,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
W.  M.  H.  Chueh,  Vicar  of  Gcddinpton. 

At  South-st.,  Grosvenor-sq.,  aged  72,  Mr.  John 
Robson. 


At  Frognal,  Hampstead,  aged  57,  Johanna, 
widow  of  the  late  Uy.  Bradshuw  Fearon,  esq. 

At  Southsea,  aged  39,  Emily  Mary,  wife  of 
Capt.  Erasmus  Ommannev. 

At  Park-crescent,  Portland-pl.,  aged  65,  Cle- 
ment Wigney,  esq.,  ^-oungcst  son  of  the  late  Wm. 
Wigney,  esq.,  of  Brighton. 

At  Widmore,  Bromley,  Kent,  aged  85,  Mai^ 
Ann.  relict  of  John  Drew,  esq.,  of  tiie  Kent-road, 
and  mother  of  James  Drew,  esq.,  of  the  Paragon, 
Blackhcuth. 

May  18.  At  Park-grove,  Brixton,  aged  46, 
Charles  Parry  Lack,  e>q. 

In  Upper  Bruok-st.,  Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  Sir 
Edmund  Workman  Macnaghton,  Bart. 

At  his  house,  Grove-hill,  Cumberwell,  aged  69, 
Hy.  Kc:nble,  esa.,  formerly  M  .P.  for  East  Surrei'. 

At  St.  Lconara*s-on-Sea,  aged  22,  John,  eldet:t 
son  of  John  Harrison,  e?:q.,  of  Westboume-ter- 
lace,  and  Winscaleft,  Cumberland. 

At  Streatham-hill,  at  the  house  of  her  brother, 
the  Rev.  Jenkin  Jones,  M.A,  aged  70,  Mary, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Momridge,  M.A.,  mi- 
nister of  Balham  Chapel,  Surrey,  and  Peipetual 
Curate  of  Wick,  near  Pershore,  Worcestershire. 

At  W  Ilington-terrace,  Wandsworth -road,  of 
diseased  heart,  aged  62,  Agnes,  widow  of  Joseph 
Hill,  esq. 


TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  IN  THE  DISTRICTS  OF  LONDON. 
(From  the  Seturns  issued  hy  the  Registrar- Oeneral^ 


Deaths  Registered. 

Births  Registered. 

Week  widing 
Saturday, 

Under 

20  years 

of  Age. 

20  and 
under  40. 

40  and 
under  60. 

60  and 
under  80. 

II 

40 
46 
44 
47 

• 

1 

1 
1 

• 

^ 

April     18     . 

,,        25     . 

May         2     . 

„         y 

508 
515 
511 
497 

157 
146 
152 
155 

186 
172 
179 
167 

193 
186 
178 
179 

1084 
1065 
1064 
1050 

1002 
904 
924 
873 

931 
884 
922 
809 

1988 
1788 
1&16 
1682 

PRICE  OF  CORN. 


Average  "J    ^^^leat. 
of  Six      >    *.     <f. 
A\'eek8    J     64    7 

Week  ending)  ^„     w      • 
Ma.vlfi.     1"    6      1 

Barley. 
*.    rf. 
44    0 

43    6      1 

Oats. 
8.     d, 

23  7 

24  9 

Rye. 

8.    d, 
88    0 

41    6 

Beans. 
8,    d, 
40    7 

42    6 

Feaa. 
8,    d. 
39    6 

1    40  10 

PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW  AT  SMITHFIELD. 
Hay,  3/.  6*.  to  3/.  12*.— Straw.  1^.  5*.  to  1^.  8*.— Clover,  U,  to  5^.  5#. 

NEW  METROPOLITAN  CATTLE-MARKET. 
To  sink  the  Offal — per  stone  of  Slbs. 


Beef 3*.  8rf.  to  5#. 

Mutton 4*.  6rf.  to  5*.  4</. 

Veal  4«r.  Sd.  to  6#.  M, 

Pork 4*.  Ad.  to  5*.  4rf. 

Lamb 6*.  2rf.  to  7*.  2d. 


Head  of  Cattle  at  Market,  Mat  25. 

Beasts 8,390 

Sheep  21,800 

Calves 102 

Pigs 400 


COAL-MARKET,  May  24. 
Wallsend,  &c.,  per  ton.  14*.  9d.  to  17*.  6rf.    Other  sorts,  13*.  to  15*. 

TALLOW,  per  cwt.— Town  Tallow,  58*. 

WOOL,  Down  Tegs,  per  lb.,  19rf.  to  20(f.    Leicester  Fleeces,  16J.  to  lid. 

Combings,  \hd,  to  VJd, 


METEOROI/tGICAL  UIAUY,  bt  II.  CJOULD,  late  W.  CAIIT,  ISl 

From  Ajiril  S  Wo  .Vny  211,  indutire. 
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KIWAED  AND  Al.VltEI)  WlIlTSIOIt: 
^tm-k  null  Slinrc  Urukcn, 

17,  Cbnii^  Altt-f, 


INDEX 


TO  ESSAYS,  DISSERTATIONS,  HISTORICAL  PASSAGES. 

AND  BOOKS  REVIEWED. 


*••  The  Principal  Memoir*  in  th$  Obituary  are  dittinetly  tntered  in  tkii  Jntkm. 


Aberdeen^   Dr,  Skinner,   Bishop    of,  me* 

inoir  of,  729, 
yfbernethy^  John,  Memoir  of,  474 
jEthelstan,  charter  of,  85 
Africa,  South,  travels  in,  99 
Ages  of  Christendom  before  the   Brformth' 

tion,  348 
Agos,  Oratoire  at,  595 
Aire,  Cathedral  of,  sarcophagus  at,  598 
Akka,  or  Acre,  siege  of,  75 
Albert,  Prince,  104 

Alderson,  Hon.  Baron,  memoir  of,  360 
AlJUri  and  Goldoni,  205 
Alington,  Lord,  miniature  of,  718 
Altars  and  Altar-rails,  586 
Amble,  sepulchral  cist  found  at,  718 
America,  Central,  antiquities  from,  458 

' Spanish  Conquests  in,  6-^S 

jlmesbury^  coins  found  at,  832 
Amherst,  Earl,  memoir  of,  4*20 
Amphlett,  S,  H.,  esq.,  memoir  of,  867 
Ancaster,  urns  found  at,  882,  384 
Anderson,  Sir  Geo,  William,  memon  of,  493 
•  /.,   Ladies  of  the  Reformation, 

213 
Angelo,  Michael,  character  and  works  of, 

317 
Anglo-Saxon  remains,  85 
weapons,  85 


arms,  337 

charters,  memoir  on,  221 

Episcopate  of  Cornwall,  600 


Annals  of  England,  the,  47 1 
Anne,  repealed  statutes  of,  54 

Queen,  disfiguring  statues  of,  487 

Antiquaries,  Society  of,  proeeedinga  of,  85, 

216,332,456,602,710 

donations  to,  882,  712 

Antonia,  fortress  of,  76 
Aquitaine,  medieval  architecture  in,  344 
Archaologia,  vol.  xxxi.,  844 
Archaohgical  Atsociaiion,  proceedings  of, 

89,  218.  837,  457,  607. 
Archaohgical  Institute,  proceedings  ol(  87» 

220,  334,  603,  713 

Gent.  Mao.  Voi..  COIL 


Architecture,  study  of,  840 

Arctic  discovery  ship  **  Resolate^"  98 

Arkesdem  Church,  three  coats  of  arms  !•• 

'moved  from, 684 
Aries,  Council  of,  British  Bishops  at  the^ 

878 
Arms,  proposed  registration  of,  72 
Arundel,  Philip,  Etal  of,  imprisonment  ot^ 

199 
Ashestus  chth,  use  of,  686 
Ashmole,  Biias,  property  of,  887 
Aslley  and  Cave  hefore  the   bar  of  tiia 

House,  154 
Astrolabes,  date  1594,  886 
Astronomical  and  geometrical  Imfiaana/i, 

collection  of,  714 
Atlas,  Blackis^s,  of  Modem  Geography, 

346—718 
Aubrey,  John,  memorial  to,  258 

Miscellanies,  475 

Australia,  demand  for  labour  in,  96 
Austria  and  Sarditia,  481 
Autobiography  of  John  Brittem,  186 
Syhxmus  Urban,  3,  149, 

282,  879 
Bacon,  Sir  Nicholas,  Speeehes  of,  344 

-  Delia,  Phiiosopby  of  the  Playa 

of  Shakspeare,  599 
BagnaU,  Sir  Henry,  elopement  of  the  aiater 

of,  468 
BaUey,  C,  Municipal  Arehif ta  of  Wift- 

ehester,  195 
Bainbridge,  Cardinal,  memorial  to,  99$ 
BaUykelty,  ring-money  fbnnd  at,  607 
Banner  ^  Si.  Cuihbert,    the^  histoij  tf, 

458 
BarnsUy,  ooHiwy  explosioni  near,  866 
BarUm,  Greai,  coins  found  at,  882 
Bath  PMlasophieal  Astoeiaiion,  mcotlag  of* 

465 
— —  inscription  found  at,  608 
Battersea,  brass  of  Antoninus  Fine  finQd 

at,  887 
BattUfieU  Chmreh,  proposed  restoration  «( 

835 

6d 


Index  to  Estays,  ijc. 


I,  Biiliop  of,  thu  relies  of,  680 
amp  loiter,  iiiii-riptiuns  in  the,  19G 
rt,  JetiH  lie,  dviilh  of,  '2»ll 

r  II.  £rott!ir,  4S5 


I  Cbui 


t,  SfP 


»,  Joh, 


Be<l/arililtirt    .irchiitrUrat    and    Arc) 

logieat  Sueirly,  niuvtiuj;  of,  92 
Bedptbnry.  JohH  ilr,  vfliity  of,  HI) 


(II,  Bxar 


Idaiiral  Freih-ri 


■  WiUia,. 


ii  Jlutton 


uf,  lOB 
Bell,  Mr.  R.,  gold  modsl 
Beitham,  I).,  ineinuirs  uf . 
Bfiford,  epitaphs  at,  (iti 
Bevcrlfg  MiiisleT,  iiual  found  at,  222 
Bewdhy  BrUlgi.  Uj 
Beu-lha,  tiluatiuii  uf,  77 
Bibtty  Dr.,  i'k'u  for  tlit:  Holy  Seriptun 

312 
J»iWc  Paragraph,  212 
BiakojmitU:  old  buildini^s  in,  311 
"'     '     "        '  of,  (ilO 


f,  1S5 

h,  anliquitii'a  at,  89 
■harMlf,  Life  iif,  G$8 
■     ■'  1  of,  2J8 

)  of  Ki>i;1 
v.,   M.P., 

■m.  Lord,  iiK-muir  of,  323 

-  Writintts  of.  fi^-i 

-  Skctt-liv!>  of  Stati:>.nicn. 

-  Lives  of  Men  of  Lvttei 
dH  Piipgii,  diicuveriL-a  at, 

■    Anijlu-SiLXan 


found  at.  712 
Brnre  tiora,  the,  GO<i 

.,/..  Ja«fH<>,niudnllioii 


t.  Prof.  J.  S.,  Lays  and  LcgciiJ*  of      Brgmplon  d-E,e. 


Blomli  of  So<lili«glB»,  estates  of,  exncuhCi 

of,  G»!) 
BluHl,  Ih.  J.  J.,  Plain  Sermons,  81 


Book  ofCommuH  Pragrr,  iub.(ake  in,  49  J 

BBfdolder,  the  duinli.  ilO 

BialoH,  llixtory  and  Aiitii|iiilic>  of,  1 1,  ISS 


I'al  of  tlic  Corpus  Chrin 


1  of  the 
i  Guild 


BmkhHr,!,   Lord    Thoma,,    an    a 

Buitiagham  Palace,    birth   of  a 

Biirkler,  G.,  Churches  of  Essex, 
Bmls'l.  tl'o.  3m 

Bbb^'MJ,  .11.  Mary' a  parhh,  oil  lire 
aiHiuuiil-book  of,  7 1 1 

Bvr'iKl't  UUlory  ot  liis  own  T=m 
Biiri-kirt,  ithhael,  death  uf,  3(ili 
Bury,  Rirhard,  kA  of.  l;i5.i,  hT 
BHllertlovr  rai  t^olhtrstim  M..>ir, 
Baiter,  Ladg  R.,  Jv^i'iv  Caiiitrui 
BiJloa,  /.■JMi.rt,  ■  nicutal  taUu 
ijroHi,  Dr.  Jii*M,  ■"■ 


—  the  Guildhall  nl,  1  H 

. sell  of  Si.  Mary's  Guild,  UZ 

(iys.,r'<  Hall,  1  H 

old  hooMK  at,  1  Ij 

Bo/m-n,  Jamn,  Lflters  of,  178 

Bolhwell,  a  rclie  of,  !)  i 

Baviller.  Ree.  Thowit,  memoir  of,  241 


3.-17 


Biia-tlrrrl,  iikiuiiiii);  catH  alive,  ISS 
BradtH  foreil,  twniids  of,  m 
B'ailfonl,  pauper  wuiidiiiK  at,  CIS 


B«ierh 


Br.r»,  II.  II.,  Modern  Knglish  Literatur 

<iui 

Brrlschiaiil,-r,  K.  G.,  Manual  of  Iteligioi 

Briflu  made  at  (Tolehester,  268 
Bri-lnwalfr,  luv'  finincl  iirar,  3.t7 
Hngl-I,  ir,  AiH-ii-nt  C'o!1i-lIs  and  I'rnvcr 


avatioi 


t,  3f3 


:w.   IU( 


Oiisli 

CalrHlaliiH  m.. 

Caubridur,  Uulll  of  llunonus  .-iii 

at.  SW 
Cumi'Ml,  l.Krd,  LItc^  of  lliv  L< 

cellur*.7fl,3*7,  71U 
Canada,  deilruclive  accident  in, 
CttHhtt,  LHifii.  mnnoir  of,  ;JBI 
Caalrrbarg,  iridiuin  lUirr  Lgall, 

mciiiint  of.  an 

Cards,  rnrioun  pack  of,  337 
Carltioa,  C  Early  Year*  and  Lai 

tions,  3  IS 
Cartiile,  T.,  Tlie  French  Hcvoliil 

\ c^'llcGlcdnorkaDf,  713 

Cor,,,',  Sir  Edieard,  monument  ol 
Carl.r,MUiK.lixab.lh,3lif> 
Carlha/ie,  luius  of,  337 

. ei]dDiation  of,  HI 

Carriiri     Courl-RerolHlion     in 

Cifiealt,  /dr.  H.,  Martji  of  the 

Caculiert,  chatacui  of  the,  S9l 


^ 


Index  to  Ettoj/t,  ^e. 
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Cnve,  Edward,  death  of,  888 

habits  of,  884 

Cftjcton,  relics  of,  338 
Census  of  New  South  Wales,  727 
Cephalonia,  Sir  C.  Napier  in,  299 
Chaldea  and  Susiana,  Travels  in,  402 
Chancellors^  Lives  of  the  Lord,  79,847t  719 
Chancels,  Observations  on,  333 
Charles  /.,  silver  medal  of,  90 

//.,  repealed  statutes  of,  54 

y.,  anecdotes  of,  176 

XII.  of  Sweden,  444 

character  of,  703 

le  Simple,  653 

Chart,  the  dumb  Borsholder  of,  216 
C/ieap,  G.  C;  esq.,  collection  of  Egyptian 

antiquities,  222 
Chedworth    Church,     Anglo-Saxon     coin 

found  in,  85 
Norman  sculpture  found 

in,  86 
Cheever,  Dr.,  Lectures  on  Cowper,  211 
Chepstow,  pottery  works  discovered  near, 

605 
Chertsey  Abbey,  excavations  at,  456 
Chester,  execution  at,  106 
Chesterford,  excavations  at,  88 
"— Great,  Roman  antiquities  found 

at,  335 
Chichester,     Elizabeth,    sepulchral    brasi 

of,  89 
China,  dispute  with,  96 
Chinese  coverlet,  457 
Choirs  and  Chancels,  on  the  use  of,  216 
Choulebury  Camp,  605 
Christian  Church,  history  of  the,  472 
Christina,  extraordinary  character  of,  175 
Church  Music,  reflections  on,  848 

the,  denounced,  582 

Clamp  of  Huntingdon,  435 
Clapton,  fossils  and  sea-beach  at,  851 
Clausentum,  sculptured  stones  at,  91 
Clvrkenwell,  St.  Jamet,  curacy  of,  283 

.  Preceptory  of,  hospitality  of,  667 

CJermont,  stone  celt  found  at,  456 

Cloud- Shadows,  Sfc,  212 

Cachet,  M,  PAbbS,  Sepultures  Gaaloiiet» 

342 
Colchester  Churches,  268 
St.  Martin's  Church,  architec- 
ture f»r.  269 
Cold  Harbours,  on,  92 
Coleridge's  Lectures  on  Shakespeare,  158 

Table-Talk,  279 

Collectanea  Antiqua,  717 

Cnlleonard,  bronze  axes  and  urn  diacovered 

at,  487 
Cullinson,  Rev.  John,  memoir  of,  492 
Constantinople,  memorial  chiirch  at,  421 
Convocation,  meeting  of,  851 
Citpley  medal  awarded,  94 
Copping,  E,,  Alfieri  and  Goldoni,  205 
Cornish  hurling- ball,  inscription  on,  886 
Cottestown,  (Cutsdean,)  65 
Cotton,  the  raw  material  of  Indiftt  Mi  ' 


Gmneii  rf  the  North,  origin  of  the,  608 
Courkmd,  Dukg  qf,  hospitality  o^  704 
Courthopt,  fF.,  Hiatorie  Peerage  of  Eng- 
land, 214 
Coventry,  tapestry  at  St.  Mary^s  Hall,  845 
Cowan^Bridge  School,  description  of^  689 
Coward,  derivation  of  the  word,  90 
Cowper^  Lectures  on  the  Insanity  of,  211 

,  Spencer,  and  MUs  Stoui,  case  of» 

697 
Crediton,  Bishops  of^  account  of,  600 
Crethw  Church,  ruins  of,  604 
■  Patlnres,  account  of,  604 

Crimea,  tombs  and  other  remains  in  the,  88 
Croi  de  Hackney,  Thot.,  seal  of,  884 
Croweh,  Nathaniel,  anecdote  of,  264 
Crowe,  /.  j4.,  and   Cavalcaaelle,  Early 

Flemish  Painters,  164 
Croyland,  Abbey  of,  Ingulph'a  Chronicle  oi; 
425 

charters,  forgery  of,  596 

Cullen't,  Dr.,  Pastoral,  95 
Cmlpeper,  Sir  John,  efi^  of,  90 
— —  Agnee  Roper,  eflttgy  of,  90 

Walter,  eflftgy  of,  90 

Cumming,  Dr^  Argument  for  holding  fast 

what  we  have^  212 
Cupid  and  Pan,  translated  from  W.  S. 

Landor,  294 
Cftriasitiee  of  History,  214 
Curl,  Edm.,  anecdote  of,  265 
Curonia,  the  ladies  of,  705 
Cuxwcld,  gold  armiUa  found  at,  882,  834 
lyAubernoun,  Sir  John,  brass  o^  715 
Dax,  Roman  walls  of,  815 
Deane,  Rev.  W.  /.,  Manual  of  Honsdiold 

Prayers,  476 
Decimal  Coinage,  202 
Deer-hunter,  Portrait  of  a,  602 
De  Merode,  Count  Felix,  memoir  oi^  860 
Denmark,  Sound  Dues  treatr,  484 
Denitom,  Archdeacon,  appeal  of,  614 
Diekonevn,  Rev.  Henry,  memoir  of,  115 
Dido  and  ^neae,  story  oi,  46 
Divorce  Bill,  review  of  the,  215 
Doctor  Antonio,  a  Tale,  88 
DotT*  Peerage,  215 
— —  Parliamentary    CoaiMnion,    18579 

215,  718 
Donaghadee,  string  of  beacU  diaoortrod  at, 

456 
Doneaeter  New  Parish  Chmrdk,  726 
Donnington'on'the-Heath,  manilon  at,  46 1 
Doran,  Dr.,  Monarchs  retired  from  Boal- 

ness,  178 
Dore,  G.,  /u^f  Bmmt,  845 
Dorset,  rings  found  in,  714 
Douglas,  Mr.,  Defence  of  Milton,  289 
— —  James,  Lord,  memmr  of,  616 
Dover  Castle,  487 
Doume,  Pise.,  memoir  of,  859 
Drake,  F.,  The'lletaphyaieians,  474 
Drawings  in  water'Cotour,  aale  of,  94 
Dresden,  St.  Oeorge's  Day  at,  1678*  87 
iWi^^M,  Mk-^niift  at,  M 


Driilteirk  Clinpfl.  <<i 
DruHimtHil,  n..  I>n.'ii19  nf,  401 
DihUn,  procUination  of  the  mayor,  lli 

712 
nH«l^m,Jl.l,v.t\^e"'Pof.t^r,^iV'  of,  fi7 
Durham  Cha/ifrr  IMiiirv,  llomaii  iiisci 

lions  BI.  Ii07 
n^r'i  I'n-Bn,  extrapt  from.  5CS 
Eail't  Barlim,  unitijuilirit  aX.  S!) 
fUir!g  lV«r»  ami  l...le  Rffi^vliom,  215 
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Heaviside,  R.,  624 
Heawood,  S.  C.  C, 

737 
Heigham,  H.G.,626 
Heming,  S.  B.,  247 
Henderson,    J.    C, 

625;  R.,741 
Henland,  H.,  120 
Henn,  W.,  502 
Hennett,  G.,  738 
Henslowe,     £.    P., 

743 
Henwood,    E.    W., 

739 
Hepburn,  G.,  503 
Herbert,  J.  A.,  122; 

Rt  Hon.  S.,  357 
Hering,  Mrs.,  870 
Hewett,  Lt  W.,  118 
Heyman,  J.,  497 
Heyshana,  T.  C,  629 
Hickes,  Lt.-Col.  F., 

117 
Hicks,  F.,  251;  M., 

119;  Mrs.  M.  An 

251 
Higgs,  T.,  869 
Hilder,  T.,  629 
Hill,  A.,   743;   E., 

121;  H.,741;  J., 

628 ;  J.  M.,  741 
Hillas,  M.,  498 


HOlyard,  F.,  508 
Hinchlifl^  C,  252 
Hincks,  T.  D.,  496 
Hind,  A.,  496 
Hinde,  M.,  251 
Hlndle,  Mn.  M.  A.» 

254 
Hinson,  H.,  117 
Hinton,  Lt.  J.  T.» 

251 
Hirst,  S.,  508 
Hobson,  J.,  873 
Hocker,  M.,  254 
Hodding,W.H.,119 
Hodgkinson,  C,  500 
Hodson,    Mrs.    E.| 

253 
Hofiban,  J.,  500 
Hogarth,  Lt  a,  117 
Holbeck,  Capt   G., 

253 
Holbrooke,  M.,  741 
Holdship,    M.    A*» 

740 
Holdsworth,  J.,  681 
HoU,  J.  M.,  251 
Holland,  E.  A.,  252; 

R.,  247  ;  S.,  624 
Holloway,  H.,  627 
Holman,  F.,  742 
Holmes,    A.,    740 ; 

£.,    626;     Lady 

W.,     628,    788; 

W.,  122,  789 
Home,  Earl  of,  614 
Homer,  J.  R,  250  ; 

M.  B.,  500 
Honnor,  J.  A.,  252 
Hood,  W.  C  601 
Hooper,  H.,  252 
Hope,  T.,  496 
Hopkins,  H.,  499; 

Miss  S.,  681 ;  S., 

868,  248 
Hopper,  T.,  119 
Horn,  S.,  120;   T. 

W.,  119 
Homidge,  H.,  501 
Horsfall,  A.,  496 
HortOD,  Capt.,  249 
Hotham,    Lady    S. 

M.,  627 
Howard,  E.  680;  F^ 

868 ;  S.,  789 
Howell,  S.,  871 
Howells,  J.,  247 
Hoyle^  Mrs.  E^  871 
Huddart,  H.,  742 
Hudson,    E^   500; 

M.A.,254 
Huffhes,  W.,  627 
Hake,  W.  G^  498 
Hume,  Dr.  J.    R., 

500 
Hunt,  J.y  870 1  Lbf 


502;    M.,    871; 
Miss  F.  H.,  500 

Huntingdon,  Coun- 
tess o^  498 
Huntley,  R.  W.,  787 
Huntsman,  T.,  740 
Hutchinson,  H.  M. 

C.,499;  Maj.  A. 

C,  871 
Hutton,  B.,  628 
Hyde,  J.,  787 
Hyett,  R.,  872 
Hyne,  S.,  742 
Ibbetsou,  D.9  498; 

Miss,  628 
Illingworth,  Miss  L., 

789 
Incontri,      Marquis 

F.,  871 
Ind,  Mrs.  M.,  878 
Ingram,  E.  R.,  251 ; 

F.,627 
Innerwick,  J.,  629 
Innes,  E.,  254 
lonides,  M.,  625 
Ireland,  Capt  W.  K., 

252 
Jackson,    E.,    872, 

497 ;  F.,  871 ;  J., 

251, 501 
Jacob,  A.  S.,  498 
Jacobson,  J.,  740 
James,  C,  786;  C. 

G.  v.,  249 
Janseen,  F.,  627 
Janson,  M.,  627 
Janyrin,  M.  E.,  250 
Jarrett,  S.,  875 
Jarris,  D.  A.,  116 
Jay,  Mrs.,  878 
Jeejeebhoy,    Sir  J^ 

727 
Jefferies,  A.  J^  870 
Jeflbock,  C.  E.,  629 
Jenkins,    Mrs,   M., 

872 
JenkinsDn,    R,    H., 

501 
Jennings,   J.,   118 1 

W.,  789 
Jordan,  O.  C,  787 
Jeremy,  M.  A.,  874 
Jerns,Lt-CoLT.B^ 

629 
Jerrols,  Capt  S.,  87  8 
Jex-Blake,  M.,  787 
Johns,  J.,  874 ;  W., 

629 
Johnson,   A^    500; 

J^  626 ;  M.,  254 
Johnston,  A^  788; 

S.,119 
Johnstone,  A.,  789; 

J.  J.  H.,  857 ;  J. 

W^727 


Jollands,  Mil.  W^ 

254 
Jones,  Arehd.,  614 ; 

G.,  625;     Gen.» 

500;     Gen.     G., 

872 ;  J.,  868 ;  J. 

E.,  789;    J.    P., 

868  ;Lt-  CoL£.» 

870;    M.,     258 { 

R.,869;  S.J.  P^ 

741;     T.,      874, 

499;  T.H.,742: 

W.,872 
Jonson,  J.  B.,  681 
Jordan,  E.,  118 
Jowett,  W.C.,496J 
Juitt,  A.,  871 
Justice,  A.,  498 
Jutten,  J.,  788 
Kay,  R.  S.,  498 
Keats,  A.  S.  S.,  123 
Kedslie,  M.  F.,  871 
Keedy,  A.,  869 
Keep,  S.,  501 
Keitn,  Dame  G.  L.9 

629 
Kekewieh,G.G.,254 
KeUy,  W.,  788 
Kemble,    E.,    874; 

H.,  748 
Kemmis,  H^  629 
Kennard,    R^    W*, 

857 
Kennedy,  Capt  F., 

789,  741 ;  C.  8., 

500;  F.  E.,629; 

H.  R.,  502;  J., 

119 
Kent,  A.9  872;  &* 

627 
Kenyon»  E^  181 
KeiT,A.,258;  CnfL 

8^258 
Key,  A.,  250;  Wi, 

624 
KUwelUt,  H,,  MO 
Kidson,  J^  249 
Kildate,  Mavqidi  oit 

857 
King,  A.  a,  869; 

Capt  H.,  627;  &. 

T.,489;  8^  947; 

W^248 
Kingdon,  C^  258; 

lil.,249;  8^873 
Kingham,  W.,  508 
Kinglakft,  Mr.  8«ij.» 

106 
Kingsley,  E.  W.  P^ 

625     . 
Kington,  T.»  498 
Kinsman,  J.  KiB«P^ 

874 
Kirk,  P.,  118 
Kinopp»J«8tt 
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KEtc.T..  371 

poj 

:  L-.,U-.  371  ; 

Ma«ul..r.  J..  C29 

Hark.  C.  ; 

Kni'lcr.  C..I,(13I 

l' 

:..  372 

H:  lion.  T.  n., 

MiirllM.iii,.<: 

Kni^'lit.  I'-.,  ;i7(l 

Lilis 

J..  fi:;.1 

S.i7 

Marl.y.  M 

Kmmc.;!.  V.-„|-2I) 

Lpvii 

and  Molvillc, 

M'(:..rr<,ll.  E.,  73a 

M-ir.iii.-,  N 

Kmicr.  li.  C,  219 

K., 

l..f.  (ill 

Mi'Ci[..i.H-k,  \V,  K 

Miirr.  K  .  1 

Kvii.'.  11.  1...  (>:!1 

I.l-vi, 

1.  r..  712 

-M.,  1!I9 

M..rriiitr,  1 

Lick.  (:.!■.,  7  13 

Lcni 

A.  ;;72!  !■., 

MfCrL-,.,  R.C.,'2r.:i 

Miirsli.  U.. 

Li.1.11.  G.,  ii:;i 

(;:!( 

i  l'^,  T31J:   i: 

M'[-Iilli.|<l.,  J..  73!) 

A..  217 

Laiid.  r.,  -isa 

C, 

'■'•X:  .1.,  7J2i 

Wt''ul,oi.h,  W.  P. 

M.-,rili:,i.,.  1 

Lake,  Mrs.,  371 

s, 

OM 

.M^Ti!..,  r. 

Laii.li,   C.  -iSOi  C. 

L-*. 

.  W.  F.,  123 

M.'."rl.>..aM,  A-,.';Gg; 

K.aiiJi 

M..  122 J  J.  122 

Li.1,11 

.■<!..  21S 

Lt.-C'..l.  11..  lis 

(iJ-ii   s. 

Liiuilurl,    J„     Idfij 

I.ii;l. 

.lot.  J.,  7-18 

M.-I).>iidl,  C^IS 

M..    2.-.i  : 

Ladv,    Sill  1    Sir 

Llii.;> 

A.  E.  1!.  de. 

MaofEirlaii.  J..  2J1 

7.Ti:   w. 

II.  J..  Iltfl 

Mii<'i'.i:iand.  w.na 

Mar-.i.,.'.-!.., 

LuiriiK'H,     M.    A., 

Liiui 

■V,  A.,  37t 

MH<'f.ir;af,c.  .A..7-K), 

Mi.r1>i..  A  . 

Liiul 

.'v.    a..    21(1 

I..  »..  251 

Ma.,;,.  II. 

LamUm,  .?.!,..  371 

J.. 

.30  :  W.,  2J0 

M'G.-.-,,..  W..  120 

W..  247 

Lni.>-,    M.  A..  372. 

Urn, 

I.i|,H, 

J.,  -m 

.lid,,  11.,  .Wl 

MM-Cirp^or,Mri..C., 
IJO 

Ma-v.  C.i 

Li,"ii'j-,  M..  C30 

Lill,, 

im,  .\..  ra; 

M'I:.i..  It.  »..  250 

aiil,:     11. 

L..i«k-y,    -Mr*.    W.. 

I.isk. 

M'.n-i-.P.  W.,  (J2.i 

J.,  li-7 

C:il) 

Li-U 

\V.11."m..11(I 

Mafk,...7:,...V,li:i 

Ma.H'.M.     .1 

Lai.s-1.:.«'.  F.,  (i-i!l 

I.iil,.. 

.«■.  A,:52 

A.    W.  1).,   ^!.a  : 

J..  121  1 

Lni:Mlu»m-.       iUi- 

l.l.w 

.1.  (i..  iil 

Mat...  1:..  7 

l;..>. 

.v.!  .-.7'll"(i.. 

M-Ki..lr.v.  A,.  .171 

.Maili.'s..i..l 

Lu}.X','  W.-r..  Si:2 

1      lion.      K., 

MMl.hi.i.v,J..  lie 

MMlitW,  U, 

L«..i.,    M.  .P.  K., 

7--.! 

:   l-.-CaSir 

Ma.kiiii.Kl,.  L.,HI.5 

M..ll,CH..     1 

a« 

\v. 

7-13 ;     Mr*. 

M.M:..,u«,   G.    B., 

M..  ti-i:, 

Lsv.  r-,  K.  n..  «S1 

11. 

73!P 

4!l!t 

Sli,til„-«..I 

Li,«-,..  l(..7Ji 

r..l..  73S 

Ma.t.a;!.lDi.,        M., 

Ma„:;t..  !■.. 

I.^iulc'ss  W.,(ill 

K.  C,  (iU 

713 

M:,.i;,.r.     ( 

].,•>«■  ,.v,    Mr.,    Hirii 

Jim.,  f.    w.. 

M;ici..i.n.ira,C.>l.W. 

712 

s.  ll.,S7^ 

:;iis 

N..  IIS 

L,i>M>.i«..  Mrs.  t:.. 

Loi,:; 
1.. 

^..d^  H.  37'h 
llii 

M:..'i,..,..  11.    Lt    II. 
A.  i'..  mi 

M:,y.  I-..  :i; 

Lavli'rcl.  K.  1'..  4!17 

i.}',  Li.  R.  c:., 

M.  .uiwht,    l)r.    D. 

Majl,v«..l, 

]..'r.l„n.slV.l.:„:;.;.i 

(■..2111 

M«;„.-.  C. 

li.rl,iii..T<.,   W.    li., 

Lord. 

.S..  121 

ll'V.rur,     Lt.  Ci,!., 

M.%,>w.  M. 

S.il 

..  r.  C.  fiJR 

Crin 

M,-,!i.ur>t.  I 

I.,.  Civn.  11.,  7+.T 

I.im^ 

.  M.  »..  21!l 

Ma.|..t.  A,.S.'.t 

M,;.-i:U..i,.  . 

L,.,hv„r,l.M..  (iiill 

J.01,- 

IV.  (M).,3',!l 

M:.v'r.i.|.T,  T.,li2S 

Mt'lli,.U'H'.  I 

Lv...,  M..  J!l!t;   .\lr<. 

I,g.w 

'  t,\.i.t,      W., 

Mair.  .\lr-.M..  li-.'.l 

M.-.,r..-.  C 

P..  M7  1  n.,  370 

:171 

:  N.,  n-il 

M»l[1:,.i.l.  Cni,l.  W. 

M.r..r.  M. 

L™-,J.,  2M1 

Ln«<. 

.  L.  372 

-M.rrihih.  K 

ti-r.vr,.,     U(.    Hon. 

Loxrl 

1.-.    It.,    121  i 

M:.i,r,.lip.M.A.,(;28 

J.  Il.«i-J 

c.  s.,  k:> 

M.'l.t.   I.1.-C0I.   G. 

Mrv..-.  t\  1 

L.I11.  r.  A..  r,-M 

I,iMr< 

v.  t:..  .i(,8 

C...  MS 

.M.,kr,  W. 

Ltfriiv.    I,t..(.-ol.  J. 

LiU':. 

C.  372 

Al.liiiB,  W..  37(1 

Mii.Ii.  H.  « 

11.;  IS!. 

Lu.k 

.S..  (i3t 

M„lkm..s..711 

.Ml.'kt.''l,»a 

Linli.T..  712 

Lin-v 

H.A..3:* 

M.illo.k.  M.],..fi01 

J.. ;;:  i 

Li-iin-y^.  .\..l>ii 

Lusii 

H..  23.i 

Mulps  W..  2.H 

Mia..k->..a» 

I,<.;rn.  M.,  \:i 
U-.fh.  J,  A-  m 

J,«,l. 

1*2! 

i^itom  E.  n.. 

M-I...,L.  V..,  e-.8 
M,.nifv.J..I!l7 

2.H 

M;^.„d,  M. 

I..ir.  .M.  1,.,  7:!7 

Li.li. 

.■li,  J.  F..  2.U 

Mauiiolil,    W,    W., 

MiMinnv.   1 

Ui<l,.    r,:..ly   K.  M., 

1,  Villi 

IV.li.,  ;!liK 

■i;.S 

L.«i)'S... 

371;     ]■:.    M.    J., 

I.JIM, 

11.    .\li-.    A.. 

M«.i.,  II.,  23J 

Wii;«.^:..B 

*!■«;     I,t.  J.     A. 

111 

:  Mr..  S.,  lia 

M:ini,.Tk.    K..   3't7i 

(:,    i(l3i 

W..  ^»S 

L)-.>,, 

J..  .i(i2 

l..ir<l  J..  'Iti9 

3,iS:    «-.. 

I^.;n^.r.l,  .1.  It..  2J1 

Ml- A 

..111,  J.  I...fi2fi 

Miiimiiii:,    E..  Ii2« ; 

Milniail.       I 

I,r„,,„x,J.  K..li2.i 

m;ai 

im-,    CI.  J., 

H. 7.;!';  w.. am 

K.  M  .  -t 

I..11'ii>.^l:m._.I..370 

Mi.>.-..ii.   A.  T.   G., 

JliM,.  n..  ( 

SI  .'a 

ilrcw.  J.,  l((i 

i.r<'";.  s.;'ri7' 

M;t.". 

li.iv,Ll.J.G., 

M..]>l.-;t>n,  It..  IIS 

Mil".  J.  y.. 

LtilLridgi!,    K.  E, 

■^-i!) 

Maitillo.M.,  122 

MilioD,  Loi, 
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Milward,    Rear-Ad. 

C,  255 
Mitchell,  C.F.,  120 
Mitcheson.  W.,  499 
Mogridge,  M.,  743 
Moilliet.  A.,  374 
Mollison,  A.,  742 
Money,     Miss     D., 

499;  W..  374 
Monro,  W.,  254 
Monsell,   Rt.    Hon., 

W.,  3'>7 
Monleith,  A.,  119; 

A.,  25t 
Montgomery,       H., 

501  ;  J.  J.,  623 
Moody,    A.   M.   B., 

2  J3  ;      Maj.-Gen. 

S.,  122  ;  R.,  2*8 
Moore,     Hon.     R., 

117;  J.,  626;  W., 

121 
Morant,  J.,  741 
More,  G.,  739 
Morell,  J.  R.,  489 
Moreton,  Hon.    H., 

122 
Morgan,    C,    629 ; 

K.    C,    252;    G. 

R.,  122,   123;  J., 

630;  N.,  116 
Morley,    M.,    499; 

R.   249 
Morrell,  M.  A.,  742 
Morris,     C,      251; 

M.,  120 
Morrison,  J.,  368 
Morse,  E.M.L.,  251 
Morton,  Karl  of,  614 
Mossop,  I.,  248 
Mostyn,  Mrs.,  740 
Mott,  W.  G.,  740 
Mount,  \V.,  123 
Mowbray,  R.,  252 
Mudd,  Mrs.,  373 
Muir,  J.,  368,  496 
Mules,  P.,  252 
Mundav,  Col.  G.C., 

357  ' 
Munn,  M.,  498 
Munns,  M.,  250 
Munro,     C,     737 ; 

II.,  497 
Murch,  H.,  252 
Murphy,  Bp.,  116 
Murray,  J.  F.,  117  ; 

J.  T.,  371 
l^luscat,  Imaam  of, 

628 
Muskett,  C,  120 
Muspratt,  J.  J.,  625 
Musset,   M.   A,  de, 

711 
Nabontree,  S.,  122 
Nairnc,  Dr.  R.,  614 

Gent.  Ma&.  Vol. 


Napier,  Lord,  235 
Napleton,W.T.,ll6 
Nash,  C,  627  ;  Dr., 

627;  F.,  123 
Nathan,  Baron,  249 
Nay  lor,  Miss  E.  B., 

369;  W.,  122 
Nelly,  Maj.,  118 
Nelson,    Capt.    H., 

627 
Nettleton,    M.    H., 

254 
Nevile,  G.  K.,  254 
Neville,  W.  H.,  740 
Newberry,  F.,  627 
Newbolt,    A.,   741  ; 

W.  R.,  624 
Newman.  M.,  628 
Newton,    J.,     628 ; 

S.,  501 
Nias,  W.,  121 
Nibbs,  G.  L.,  741 
Nicholetts,  H.,  501 
Nicholls,  Maj.-Gen. 

G.,  502 
Nichols,  A.  E.,  117; 

M.,  501  ;  M.  A., 

499 
Nicholson,  J.,  375 ; 

Lt.  L.,  122;  M., 

502;  T.  C,  501  ; 

W.,  627 
Nicolayson,  J.,  247 
NicoUs,  H.,  501 
Nightingale,  A.  T., 

369 
Nixon,  C,  626 
Noble,  M.,  119 
Noel,  C,  742;  Mrs. 

C,  742 
Norgate,  W.,  737 
Norris,   Mrs.,   372; 

S.  C,  627 
Noverre,  C.  C,  740 
Nunn,  T.,  501 
Oakley,  M.,  627 
O'Brien,K.L.,740|; 

Rear- A  dm.       D. 

H.,  742 
O'Connor,    Dr.    J., 

497;  M.,374 
0'Donoghoe,T.,489 
OfBey,  C,  500 
Oglander,    R.,  630, 

738 
Oke,  W.,  370 
Okell,  T.,  496 
Oldershaw.L.  F.,374 
Oldfield,  A.,371 
O'Leary,  C,  727 
Oliver,     CapL    J,. 

739  ;  G.  A.,  252 
Olley,  T.,  630 
Ommanney,  £.  M., 
743  ;  H.  M.,  626 

ecu. 


O'Neil.  C,  499 
Onslow,  M.  A.,  499 
Orkney,  Earl  of.  614 
Onnsby,Capt.U.  A., 

630 
Orpen,  M.,  371 
Orris,  M.,  121 
Orton,  J.,  497 
Osbom,  J.,  630 
Otley,  J.,  249 
Ouvry,  S.  A.,  374 
Owen,  D.,  499 ;  Lt 

Gen.  Sir  J.,  497  ; 

O.  A.,  736 
Page,  E.,  370 
Paget,  A.,   489 ; 

Capt  J.,  370  ;  S., 

629 
Pain,  A.,  248 
Pakenham,  Hon.  C. 

R.,  496 
Paley,  J.  H.,  498 
Palgrave,  Sir  F.,  357 
Palmer,     A.,     121, 

740;      T.,     371; 

W.,  499 
Panrucker,    C.    F., 

627 
Paramore,  F.,  254 
Parker,  G.  R.,  503 ; 

W.  P.,  235 
Parr,  LtA.  F.,  118; 

W.  M.,  253 
Parris,  £.,  255 
Parsons,     Hon.    J., 

630 ;  J.,  741 
Partridge,  J.,  497; 

J.  A.,  630 
Pasteur,  Prof.  L.,  94 
Pate,    Mrs.   E.    L., 

739 
Patterson,  H.B.,  737 
Pattinson,   R.,   106, 

489 
Paul,  J.,  374 
Pavia,  A.  de,  500 
Payne,      J.,      628 ; 

M.J.,254;  W.J., 

235 
Paxton,  J.,  249 
Peard,  A.,  499 
Pearse,  R.  W.,  502 ; 

T.,  742 
Pearson,    £.,    249 ; 

J.,  736 
Peech,  S.,  252 
Peek,  C.  M.,  742 
Peel,    C.   J.,    742; 

R.J.,  373;  R.M., 

122 
Peirce,  C.  A.,  627 
Pelham,  Hon.  J.  T., 

727  ;  J.,  254 
Pellatt.  W.,  374 
Penfold,  T.,  249 


Penn,  E.,  119 
Penny,  G.  J.  630, 
Percy,  K,  120 
Pereira,  E.,  740 
Perkins,  A.,  741 
Perrin,  J.,  739 
Pertott,  T.,  248 
Perry,  S.,  742 
Peters,  —  J40 
Petrie,  M.,  117 
PetUt,  Capt  T.  J., 

738 
Pevensey,  Vise,  489 
Pfell,  A.  L.,  374 
Phelps,  T.  S.,  116 
Phillips,  L.  A.,  501 ; 

Lt   C.  J.,    626  ; 

M.,  626 ;  Sir  6., 

497  ;  T.,  496 
Phillipson,  M.,  629 
Pierce,  J.,  501 
Pierpoint,  F.,  374 
Pike,  S.,  499 
Pinfold,  C.  J.,  116 
Pintrey,  Hon.  H.  K., 

625 
Pitcairn,   Capt  W., 

740 
Pitcher,  W.H.,  254 
Pitman,  E.,  372 
Pitt,  R.  H.,  624  • 
Playfair,J.G.,  118; 

W.H.,626 
Plummer,  M.,  252 
Pocklington,  M.,  498 
Pode,  T.  J.,  374 
Poggi,  Miss  L.   M. 

de,  629 
Poland,  P.,  122 
Pollard,  A.,  627 
Pol  worth.  Lord,  614 
Pond,Lt-Col.,J.R., 

631 
Ponsonby,  Lt-Col., 

235 
Poole,  £.,  500,  742 
Pope,  Maj.   H.  Y., 

624;  M.S.,  254 
Portal,  W.  A.,  499 
Porter,  Mrs.  £.,  370; 

J..  370;  T.,  740 
Porteus,  M.,  871 
Potter,  W.,  742 
Potte,  £.,  626 
Poulett,    Hon.    A., 

498 
Pouncey,  H.,  501. 
Powell,  A.,  737  ;  C, 

121;  C.  £.,  628; 

S.  £.,  497 
Power,    Col.,    739  ; 

£.,  247  ;  Lt-Col. 
J.  F.,120;  R.B., 

374 
Prater,  W.,  119 

5V 
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Pratt,  F.,  501  ;  M., 

871;  T.  B.,  739 
Pressley,  A.,  253 
Price,  B.,  357  ;   D., 

250  ;      M.,     738, 

739  ;     Miss     £., 

5U0;  R.,499 
Prichard,  S.,  737 
Priestley,  E.,  631 
Pritchafd,    E.   374; 

H.,  6i3 
Procter,  E.,  502 
Prussia,    Prince  of, 

235 
Frust,  Miss  E^  372 
Pryce,  E.,  630 
Pulhani,  C,  249 
Purcell,  A.  M.,  630 
Purvis,     H.,     371  : 
Purvis,     H.,     371  ; 

K.  B.  A.,  250 
Qu'nian,  Lt  D.,626 
Radnor,  W.,  626 
Railton,  J.,  259 
Raine,  U.,  501 
Raines,  F.  H.,  119; 

F.  M.,  501 
Ramsay,    K.,    630 ; 

Hon.     Mrs.      P., 

2;>2  ;  Mr.,  357 
Ranis(ien,Sir  J.,  727 
Randle,  W.,  739 
Rankin,  11.  II.,  627 
Raper,  M.,  370 
Rastall,  lU  116 
JUthhouriiu,     Com. 

St.  (}.,  624 
Rayity,  M.  S.,  498 
Rayner,  J.,  740 
Reach,  A.  B.,  121 
Read,  K.,  4f)9 
Readi,  K.  G.,  7^2 
Reader,  W.  W.,  117 
Roiiv,  J.  E.,  121 
Rehow,  J.  Ci.,  189 
Rodington,  S.r'J'.N., 

357 
Redknap,  E.,  501 
Reid,  J.,  251 
Reiss,  i,.,  501 
Re  mono,  J.  E.,  106 
Renkin,  Col.  Baron 

de,  122 
Rennie,  C,  727 
Rtnton,  J.,  626 
Reston,  Mrs.,  252 
Reynolds,  J.,    253  ; 

Sirs.  C,  501 
RicliHrds,      E.     S., 

371  ;  E.  T.,  625; 

Rear<Adrn.       P., 

357 ;  T.  B.,  7 1-0 
Richardson,        Maj. 

C.  J.,  4.')8  ;  Sir  J., 

94;   T.,  120 
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Richter,  H.,  630 
Rickman,   A.,  374; 

J.,  374 
Riddell,Mr8.£.,499 
Ridgway,  S.,  369 
Ringrose,  A.  A.,  631 
Ripley,  R.,  251 
Risdon,  J.,  375 
Rivington,  E.,  120 
Rolwrts,    C,    739; 

D.,  629 ;  E.,  495, 

623 
Robertson,  A.,  251  ; 

R.  J.,  116 
Robinson,  E.,  497 ; 

F.   11.,  869;    G., 

247  :     M.,    254  ; 

Maj.  E.   I.,   122; 

T.  W.,  497 
Robson,  J.,625,  743 
Rochejacqueiin,Mar 

qniso  J)ow.,  500 
Rochfort,  G..  502 
Rocke,  A.,  371 
Roden,  A.,  Countess 

Dow.  of,  121 
Rogers,    Capt.   \V., 

4fl9;  G.  L.,  372: 

Maj.  W.  A.,  369, 

373  ;    Kear-Adm. 

R.   H..   254;  W., 

614 
Rolston,  Capt.  G.R., 

117 
Romaine,  G..  727 
Rom  illy.  Lady    C, 

252 
Rooke,  C.T.,  631 
Rose,  A..  375 ;  Capt. 

J.,   M)S;    11.,  24S; 

W.,  710 
RosK,  Ladv  A.,  371; 

M. C,  625 
Rostron,  R.,  120 
Rouch,  1..  372 
Rowe,  R.,  372 
Rowland,  J,,  741 
Rowlands,  J.,  627 
Rowley,  II.  G.,  739; 

L.  M.,370;  Vice- 

Adni.    Sir   J.  Jl., 

503 
Ruckor,  J.  G,  372 
Ruddock,  E.G.,  116 
Rudsdell,  E.,  119 
Rumsey,  J.  C..  121 
Rundell,  E.\V.,374 
Rusher,  R.  E..  250 
Russell,  A.J  ,  374; 

H.    I).   G..   624; 

J.,  37 1;  M.  626; 

W.,  501;   \V.  R, 

742 
Rutland,    Duke   of, 

357,  489 


Rutter,  H.,  497 
Ryder,  E.,  737 
Rye,  W.  B.,  614 
Ryland,  A.,  498 
Sadler,  A.,  873 
St.  George,   R.  M., 

629 
St.  German's,   Earl 

of,  357 
StJohn,  H.  J.,  253 
St.  Quiutin,   F.  J., 

624 
Sala,  C.  K.,  375 
Salmond,  G.,  373 
Salomos,  I).,  740 
Salter,      B^     627  ; 

J.  M.,  501 
Salvandi,  Count  de. 

250 
Sambnurne,  J.,  374 
Sandau,     H.      van, 

743 
Sandwith,  II.,  489 
Sanger,  W.,  498 
Sanigear,  M.,  250 
Satow,  L.  E.,  503 
Saul,  M.T.,  252 
Saunders,  J.  F.,  628; 

Mrs.,    631  ;     R., 

253 
Saxc  Weimar,  Prince 

W.  A.  E.  of.  357 
Sayle,  G.,  738 
Scatcherd,     E.    L., 

626 
Schomburgh,  Sir  R., 

727 
Sthri-iher.  M.,  372 
Schwilguc,  Mm  122 
JScoltock,  W.,  614 
Scott,   E.  J.,   741  ; 

Ladv  Hon.  C.  L., 

738  i  J.  W.,  247; 

T.  A.,  368,  495 
Scudamore,   G.   A., 

118 
Scullv.  T.,  630 
Seafield.  Earl  of,  614 
Seal,  J.  H.,  742 
Sebright,  .?.  W.,  502 
Scddon,  C,  372;T., 

248 
Sedgwick,  R.,  629 
Selkirk,  Earl  ul.  614 
Sergeantson,  E.,  495 
Sirle,  P.,  623 
Sewell,   Lt.   H.   T., 

117 
Seymer,  S.  E.,  498 
Seymour,    F.,   235 ; 

W.,  7U;  W.  H,, 

737 
Shadwcll,  C ,  374 
Sharpc.     H..    680  ; 

T.  W.,  489 


Shaw,  J.,  ' 

J.,    620  ; 

122 
Sheffield,  L 
Sheldon.  C. 
Shells.  F.  > 
Shepherd,  . 

E..  374 
Sheppard,  A 
SliepperNon, 
Sherard,     V 

Lady  J., 
Sherwood,  !■ 
Shirley,  E., 
Shore,  C.  M 
Shrimpton, 

624 
Shum,  Cap 

251 
Shute,  T..  t 
Sidebottoin, 

630 
Sidney,  S., 
Silver,  S.,  I 
Siminoiids, ' 
Simmons,  h 
Simons,    E. 

62«  ;     T. 

370 
Simondft,  W 
Sim{ifcoii.    C 

G.  R.  73f 

252;  T.  ] 
SimK,  W.  C 
Sinclair,      .■ 

con,    614 

61-4 
Skeitiin,  J.. 

Skill,  c.  .j: 

Skotlowe,  N 

Slark.  W..  -J 

Slater,  J.  J.. 

SUitery.  Dr 

Smcthiirst, 

Smirkc.  A.. 

Smith,    A.  i 

A.    T..    ti 

499  ;    C.  i 

Dr.  E.,  ;>6 

73}*;  r., 

36S.  ran 

6S0  ;  M 
M.  J.  >\ 
P..  12:$.  5 

250.374; 

T..  116;   ^ 

711 
Smyth,  Dr. 

738 
Snell,  Capt  I 

J..  626 
Snow,  Lt.-C 
Snowdun,  E. 
Suady.  R.  Yf 
Sola,  C.  M., 
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Solo,  II.,  122  Strange,  M.E.,  122  Thorp,  F.  T.,  121  ;  Urquhart,  J.,  254 

Sonurville,  11.,  374  Strangwavea.  T.,  121  H.,  368  ;  J.,  628  Ulterson,  Lt.  M.  C, 

Souter,  W..  118  Strathallan,Visc.614  Thorpe,  J.,  253  368 

Spaldin*,',  J..  373  Strathmore,  Earl  of,  Thresher,   W.,  368,  Van   Cortlandt,    S., 

Si)LH'r,('Hpt.\V.,625  614  495  628 

Spckc,  II.,  247  Stratton,  W.,  120  Thurlow,           Hon.  Van  neck,  Hon.  C.L., 

Spence,  Muj.  J.,  248  Streathfield,.  E.   S.,  E.   T.   H.    Lord,  871 

Spiers,  ^V.,  ;302  255  500  Vardon,  M.  S.,  501 ; 

Spiltr,  T.,  499  Streeten,  F.  A.,  626  Tickell,  H.,  368  W.,  251 

Spiiiks,  M.  A.,  625  Strettell,  J.,  497  Tilley,  E.,  602  Veal,  J.  B.,  874 

Sprent,  J.,  <)2iJ  Strode,  G.,  740  Tilly,  O.,  789  Veasey,  A.  D.,  498 

Sprin^r,  H.,  629  Strong,  E.,  624  Tims,  J.,  624  Venn,  E.  B.,  254 

Sprv,  Capt.  11.,  251  Strutliers,  W.,  254  Tindall,  P.,  371  Venour,  M.,  628 

Spu'rrell,  ,1.,  736  Strutt,  M.,  371  Tipping,  J.  M..  625  Ventris,  J.,  253 

SqiiirL,  M.  A.,  627  Stuart,     A.,      499;  Tolstoy, Gen. O.,  500  Vemey,    Lady    E., 

Sial.b,  N.  \V.,  G.il  Capt.     R.,    123  ;  Tomkin,  G.  M.,  740  258 

StalVord,  Lady,  121  Lt.-Col.  J.,  743  Tonna,  L.  H.  J.,  629  Vernon,  E.,  875 

Stanlridge,    J.    E.,  Stutfield,  C.  B.,  498  Tooze,  H.  J.,  116  Vere,  J.  de,  742 

739  Sullivan,  F.  E.,  874  Totman,  A.,  253  Vie,  H.,  118 

Stanl)orouK^h,  S.,  625  Summers,  J.,  738  Tough,  J.,  625  Vile,  M.,  742 

Stanbrough,   C.  H.,  Surtees,  It,  630;  S.  Tournay,  T.,  370  Vincent,  Miss,  118  ; 

502  v.,  106  Towers,  J.,  629  W.  E.,  248 

Sialic,  J.  B.,  496  Swan,  Dep.  Comm.  Towne,  M.,  630  Vivian,  Lord,  106 

Stanhope,  Earl,  357  Gen.,  502  Toyne,  M.,  370  Vogel,  Dr.,  628 

Stanier,  L.  A.,  503  Swayne,  B.,  498  Trader,  T.,  254  Wagner,  G.,  868 

Star.ley.  A.  T.,  106  Sykes,  J.,  742  Trafford,  Maj.-Gen.  Wake,  C,  118 

Stapleton,  lion.  G.,  Syles,  Mrs.  J.,  117  T.  S.,  254  Waldegrave,     Hon. 

2.11  ;  W.  P.,  370  Symes,  S.,  499  Trelawny,     Sir   W.  G.,  727 

Stark.  H..  372  Svmons,  E.,  630  L.  S.,*119  Walker,    A.,    870; 

Starkif,  J..  123,  739  Talbot.  B.,  121  Tripp,  H.,  630  A.  H.,   870;    B., 

Stawell,  W.  F.,  614  Tate,  S.,  739  Trood,  T.,  120  870  ;  C,  624  ;  C. 

Steel,  S.,  498  Tatham,  R.,  248  Trotter,  A.  J.,  117  ;  E.,250  ;  H.,  251  j 

Steele,  Lady  E.,  254  Tatlock,  M.,  741  W.,  740  J.,  498,  624;   R., 

Stcevtns,      Lt.-Col.  Taylor,  A.,  742 ;  C,  Troubridge,  Sir  T.,  501;     T.,     871; 

(J.,  374  368  ;  E.  L.,  501  ;  357  W.  H.,  367 

Stephens,  A,  199  J., 499  ;  Lt.-G.R.,  Truscott,  M.,  370  Wallace,    Gen.    Sir 

Steven,  Dr..  623  372;     Miss    M.,  Tulloch,  Col.  A. M.,  J.  A.  A.,  497 

Stevens,  F.  C,  501 ;  626  ;  R.,  373 ;  W.,  614  Waller,  J.,  128 ;  T., 

M.,712  742  Tupper,     Miss     S.,  369 ;  W.,  869 

Stevenson,       Major  Tt ale,  Mrs.,  628  787  ;  N.,  254  Wallis,  A.,  741 

C.  A.,  501;   Mr.,  T«  nnant,  R.  ().,  787  Turkey,   Sultan    of,  Walls,  E.,  498 

.■;o\s  ;    Rear-Adm.  Terell,  H.,  235  235  Walpolc,    C,  871  ; 

J.,  253,  373;  W.,  Terry,  Capt.  J.  S.,  Tumbull,     M.     L.,  Rt.   Hon.  S,  H., 

727  503  627  614 

Sti  ward,  Maj.,  374  Tetley,  H.,  742  Turner,  H.,  739 ;  J.,  Walah,  E.  H.,  497 

Stewart,    A.,    627;  Thacker,  A.,  368  498;  Rev.  S.,  867  Walters,  A.,    252; 

(apt.    W.,    498;  Thackwray,  A.,  741  Tumour,  Hon.  A.  A.,  W.  H.,  497,  625 

I  >.,  ;102  ;  E.,  502 ;  Thomas,  ('.  E.,  261 ;  496  ;    Hon.  Mn.  Ward,  C,  624 ;   E.,- 

Ci.K,  118  E.,     681,     629;  H.,  872  121;      S.,    249; 

Stih  s,  W.,  630  E.  G.,  680  Turton,  E.,  502  W.,  R.,  489 

Stillinuihet,    R.  D,  Thompson,  C,  629  ;  Tweed,  Capt.,  121  Warden,  Maj.  H.D., 

1  H)  E.,  627 ;  F.,  253 ;  Tweeddale,  Marquis  624 

St  ilin-.  ^r.  K.,  739  J.,  373 ;  Lt-Gen.  of,  614  Waring,  E.,  628;  E. 

StoakiK,  A..  7P2  A.,     121;    Serg.,  Twells,  M.,  498  L.,258;  M,  370 

Stohard,  S.  1)  ,  739  250;  W.,  741  Twemlow,  S.,  878  Warren,  Lt.  W.  B., 

St(u  k,  .1.  S  ,  106  Thomson,      L     T.,  Twis?,  R.,  116  ;  Rt.,  868  ;     M.,    874  ; 

SKukdale,  Mr8.,737  372;     J.,      116;  Hon.  S.  L.T.,  614  Warrington,      Maj. 

SKMldurt,    \V.     W.,  Prof.  W.,  94 ;  S.,  Tyler,  F.  629  J.  N.,  625 

1 10  251  Tyrer,  W.,  116  Warwick,  M.,  789 

St(.:ie,  T.  P.,  627  Thome,    A.,     742  ;  Tytler,  A.  M.,  740  Waskett,  W.,  874 

Sii.ncv,  (i.  J.,  727  W.,  737  Unett,  J.  W.,  118  Waters,  A.,  628 

Si.i.;(,rd.  ().,  742  Thornhill,     G.    K.,  Uniacke,  R,  J.,  869  Watkins,  E.,  740 

S  uiks,  Sir  11.,  357  624  Unwin,  Mrs. L.,  254  Watson,   Dr.  J.  C, 

Stra-han.  S.,  253  Thomton,  CoL   G.,  Upcher,    Hon.    C.  372;H.  W.,  106 

Strukcr,  Dr.,  496  501  ;  S.  E.,  878  874  WatU,  J.,  248 


w.iii"ii.  A.  s.,  7t1: 

WliiUliurch,M..73S 

Willson,  Mr,,  629 

WnrL-niAn 

J.,  an,  (i;i(i 

Wliilp,  O..  4!t7  !  il., 

Wiiniol,  M.  A..  S7t 

WorlhaTn. 

Wiivlon,  A.,  its 

2.;»;.l..  UK,  7SS| 

IViLliir.  J.,  2i3 

Worllcv,  1 

Wa'yt';,  A,,  2-111 

W..  4SIN 

Wil«),sE.,  ISSiE. 

M.  s,  a 

Wi-lili,    (>.,  y'Ji  J. 

W-h;tcliiiv<.ii.T..  106 

11,627 

Wrcford,  J 

S..  fi27  ;  I.aily  J. 

wiiiTrieU,  J.  c..ii2({ 

Wilton.  1)..  501 

WriRlit,  C 

T..  :ir.'. 

\V)iilinorf.  i:.,  372 

Wimbuih.  A.,23f 

249  :  Ci 

Wcbhrr.  J..  7;»i 

Wliimkcr,  J.,  711 1 

Winfkwonh,     Mr.. 

M,370 

AWb-tcr,  J..  7H 

T.,  7-yi 

W.  I).,  (128 

W..  SOi 

W.i;iu-liii,T.M.,3i7 

WLvinck.  R.,  871 

windc^CT,  cast 

Wunenil.li 

Wi'lls,  Ci.  T.,  117: 

Wibiiii,  W,.  :i.l3 

Wiii<ii.ir,  J..  7  HI 

H.  <.r.  2 

J..  2,>l  :  J.  1^  11., 

Wickliam,  J..  218 

WiiikwDnh,  F.,  029 

Wj-c.  G.  1 

.Kill  J.  .N.,<i-JI 

WiKP,  E.,  a72 

Wiiuiiill.  S>  630 

Wjlde.  M. 

WelHTislt^y,    C.   A., 

\Vi-gi:i».  K..  [i2!t 

%VinIun,K.F.d>-,375 

Wvlie,  A.. 

WiftiLV,  C,  7W 

Wiw.  \V..  1128 

Wym«„.> 

Wi-isii,  JliM.  119 

W[Bmm,      Archd., 

Wi«,  S„  374 

WvHUf.  K 

Wi-i-ieiMi,  M..  vn 

(il4 

Witlioli.  A.  E..  372 

Wj-se.   11:. 

Vtmy.H.  F..  :173 

Wilhorforec,   R.  J., 

Woloock,  Com.  W., 

614 

Wi.iiniaii,M.A..a72 

3(iH 

113 

YarborouE 

■We-r,  C'.   T..   STli 

Wilkins.  M.J.,727: 

Wolfe.  C.C.,  am 

357 

t:.  M.,  iii;   W. 

Mr.S,.rj.,3UliW. 

Wond,    Col.  J.   H., 

Yates  Dr. 

n..  1^3 

B.,  TM 

Sli'li    lomin.  .1.. 

Wcs1br.».k.S.,  V23 

Wiikin-ii,  A.,  250; 

GSO  [  F..,  62.'. :  F. 

122:  W 

Wcstiixurcliiiicl,     J., 

T.,  2S:[ 

M.    1).,    6a'l;    J. 

Y«lf».  J. 

DKvr.Cuuiileiisar, 

Wilk*.  J.,37J 

B.,37U;  M.727J 

Yeolaiid,  ; 

(iar 

wiikM,  K.,  a-is 

Si™.  A..  371 

Yorkc.  J.. 

Wttlii-rall.       Hear- 

Williamm  K^  iia2; 

■Woudcork,  G„4It8 

Youle.  A, 

Adiii.  r.  A.,  2-tl 

I-:.  A..  370:  J.  A., 

Woodifii-UI.  M..  637 

Younp.  A. 

WtiaicliT,  K.,  4a!» 

37";  iU37(liS.. 

Wo-^Katc.  H„  W7 

s.  v.. 

WEi,»t-|.W,  .1.,  a7t 

r,-y,ir.,ut;  V.'.. 

W.W.II1..USC,  11,630 

43.!;  M. 

Wli„.|or.  M.,  2.1* 

^V«.>I^K..2■.1 

628 

WliimiKT,  CuUOU 

\VUJi;,m«m,  K.,7y!>j 

W<.«ly«d.  n..  737 

Tulc,  C»pl 

Wliiiiyalcs,      Ucar- 

.)..  Ill) 

W..olii.'y,  J.,  627 
Wurcvll,  M.  S.,  500 

A<im.'i:,  SOi 

Willi*.  J.,  .198 
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4fr!r„:  AlP3tiindri;i,  ,St]  ;  Ci.pc  of  Onod 
11.11.0.  47(1;  CorthatK.  t.l.  3.57,  481  ■, 
y.iypt,  SW.  '16K,  6H(l!  I'mijAti,  474; 
St.  Ik'liiia.  177;  Sierra  l^i.iu-,  232: 
SuutbiTn.  nil:  Triuoli.  10!». 

A«>-rii-.i:    Cjilirom 


.'iipprri 


,   l(l!l;    V.mca.   j 


.    12,  43.   ' 


a.  310 1  KanMus 
:  I.airnMir..,  3)1.  43, 
44;  Li'iiTviiHnrtli,  31),  411 :  Ma'iKichu* 
■rtts.  Hi  .Mcxii'o,  43,  £43;  3.1  isHiiiri, 
R0.40;  M,.ulr»].  223;  New  Kne'aiid, 
S!>j  Nwo  Si'iilia.  106;  Ohio,  43;  Pao- 
!>•-<>.  42;  l-i'mi>y1vniiia.  42:  Pliila- 
drl|ih».  .^!I2:  St.  Rairidnr.  S43;  Snii 
KranrKcn,  110:  Tnpekn.  44;  Tuj!ulut- 
lin,  .il7;   L'liitcd  States,  41 ;  Waahiiig- 

f.;i. :  Akk;i.  7.5:  Antonia,  77,  78;  As- 
MTin,  KiS.  l^iJ:  Auatralii,  9i> :  Dahrl. 
niiiiidi'!.  'ISJi  lU'Diial,  i)(<4:  lirzcihn, 
77:  lloiiib.iv.  3(11;  Cunn,  76;  Ccvlon, 
114,  532,336,  538;   Clialdx, 404 ;'40B, 


Cliina,  !I6,  385.  678 :  Cypru! 
Dainn>cu>-uate,  76,  78  ;  Kplii 
llippicum  76. 78 ;  llydrabad.  3l 
5.^2;  Jtfat.  7S:  Jerusalem.  2 
Khorrahad,  KM :  Mceancc,  303 
70:  Natiutui.  76;  Vew  Som 
727;  Oecli>,341;  PaleMine,  7; 
97,  133,  610.  725  ;  Sciiide,  3i 
412.  47»;  Siloam,  76:  Sink 
STdner,  224;  Tyre.  687;  1 
76  :  Warka.  4(14,  40S  :  Zion.  ' 
^uropr  !  Ago*.  5115  ;  Airo.  50fl 
Clia|iullr.  6Si;  Aneizan,  32! 
tune,  344:  Arexio,  317:  At 
Arrem,  327;  Aiihigny,  33U : 
4SI  ;  Auvergne,  82  ;  Uaveus. 
Bram.  508;  Dcaultni,  i-li  II. 
35:  IleauvaiR,  35.  37;  Brlgii 
Herlin,  168;  Doiilogne.  713; 
lill:  Bnigen,  165.  Uu,  517 
vlek,  336  :  ItruKuli,  172.  691 
2%:  Catania,  B3:  Caudeb«c, 
plulonia,  299;   Conpiegne,  ; 
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stantinople,  108,  421,  516;  Corsica, 
686;  Corunna,  298;  Courland,  704; 
Crimea, 282,  178  ;  l)ax,  315;  Denmark, 
484,  512  ;  Domremy,  29,  30.  36;  Dres- 
den, 87  ;  Knvermeu,  304,  332;  Ernest- 
thall,  108  ;  Falaise,  511  ;  Flanders,  16l!; 
Florence,  208,  5(11;  Flushing,  514; 
France,  28,  73,  173,  223,  315,  333,  344, 
456,  611,  i)\jV,  717;  Genitchi,  478; 
Genoa,  171;  Ghent,  168,  170,  171, 
509;  Greece,  93;  Grenada,  332;  Gu- 
chtn,  327;  Ha{?ue,  216,  33t;  Ham- 
burgh, 87  ;  Hanover,  344,  441  ;  ller- 
renliausen,  443;  Iceland,  512;  Inker- 
man,  478;  Italy,  74,  83,  165,  217,  314, 
333,  3 it,  AfA)',  Kertch,  88,  336,  342; 
Komrat,  227;  Lapney,  34;  Laon, 
660;  Leiningcn,  107;  Leyden,  680; 
Lillebonne,  343 ;  Livonia,  702;  Lou- 
vain,  172;  Lutzenhurgh,  442;  Luz, 
326,  595,  !}i)7  \  Madeira,  347;  Monza, 
3.J7,  603;  Moscow,  717;  Mountsaunes, 
595;  Naples.  83.  513;  Ncufchalel,229  ; 
Normandy,  313,  508.  509,  512,  519, 
652,  661;'  Norwav,  512;  Odessa,  107; 
Orleans.  31,  32;  Osiend,  226  ;  Tadua, 
!}{j.];  Paris,  28,  8K  206,  224,  660; 
rat.iy,  32  ;  Pavia.  205  ;  Peronne,  656  ; 
Piedmont,  481;  Pierre-la-Montier,  34  ; 
Plasencia,  177;  Poictiers,  218,  332; 
Pyrenees,  326,  595,  598;  Kheims,  32, 
33  ;  Riga,  702  ;  lloclielle,  583 ;  Home, 
81),  90,  <n,  336,  346.  354,  479,  687; 
llouen,  35,  38,  33  !•.  509;  St.  liertrand 
do  Comminges,  597  ;  St.  Lary,  595 ; 
Sardinia,  481  ;  Sere,  327  ;  Sicily,  83, 
23;};  Spain,  613,  683,  725;  Taranto, 
678  ;  Tiberan,  328  ;  Tiglorad,  227  ; 
Tours,  654;  Urbini,  171  ;  Utrecht,  181; 
Vulelta,  665;  Vaucouleurs,  30 ;  Venice, 
206,  336,  551,  553,  557,  559,  565; 
Vieima,  108;  Walcheren,  509 ;  Worms, 
472,  659. 

British  hies,  85,  508,  510,  512,  516,  518, 
GC).'),  G<>6,  680. 

/tn^lcsra:   Ucheldrc,  349. 

Beilfordshire :  Chicksand,  349;  Melch- 
bourn,  669  ;  Warden,  335. 

Berkshire:  Maidiiihead,  591;  Reading, 
319  ;   White  Waltham,  259. 

Brerinmhire :   Buckland,  349. 

B'ickinohfitnshire :  Choulbury,  605  :  Cres- 
low,  601-;  Ihstonc,  319;  Olney,  2; 
Stone,  338;  Wing,  3H'. 

Cavihrid^reshire :  Cambridge,  89,  31 1,  596  ; 
Ely,  714;  Swatrbam  Prior,  271;  Wil- 
braliam,  Little,  332. 

Camarlhenshire :  Alitygog,  349. 

Cardiganshire :    Blat  npistill,  349. 

Carnarvonshire  :  lienarth,  349  ;  Conway, 
674. 

Cheshire:  Chester,  106,515;  Kcl8all,349; 
Nantwich,  336.  356. 

Con  wall :  Dahoiith  Mine,  2;  Camborne, 
2:  Fowey,5S;  Foy,592;  Hangar,  349; 


Penkevil,    336;     Penzance,   226;     St. 
Germans,  601. 

Cumberland:  Staffield,  349. 

Denbighshire :  Glim-y-wern,  349. 

Derhi/shire:  Barl borough,  349  ;  Buxton, 
674;  Kingston,  332  ;   Winster,  90. 

Devonshire:  Bideford,  191-;  Braunton, 89; 
Crediton,  600 ;  Dartmouth,  58 ;  Exeter, 
19 1;  Maristow,  349;  Plymouth,  58, 
114;  Plympton,  209. 

Dorsetshire,  7 1  h;  Blandford,607;  Bradford 
Peverell,  3t9 ;  Kimmeridge,  335  ;  Lyme 
Regis,  192;  Poole,  58,  194;  Shapwick, 
87;  Sherborne,  87,88;  Weymouth,  192; 
Wimborne,  87. 

Durham,  2,  339,  458,  517,  607;  Eggle- 
ston,  339;  Hartlepool,  226.  339;  Silks- 
worth,  31'9;  Sundtrland,  351. 

Essex:  Chesterford,  88;  Chesterford  Great, 
335  ;  Colchester,  268 ;  Elmdon,  71,  204, 
329;  Epping,  289  ;  Fyfield,  269;  Grays, 
87;  Hadstock,  88;  Kclvedon,  349; 
Lavcr,  331;  Ockendcn,  South,  270; 
Rickling,  8s,  506;  WiUingale,  271. 

Flintshire:  Mold,  335 ;  Plasbellin,  3t9. 

Glamorganshire:  CardilT,  226;  Duffryn- 
frwyd,  349;  Landough  Castle,  89; 
Llandaff,  723. 

Gloucestershire :  Avening,  456 ;  Barrow, 
337;  Berkeley,  345 ;  Bristol,  126,186, 
226,  311,  712,  715;  Chedworth,  85; 
Cirencester,  332;  Dowdeswcll,  349; 
F^iirford,  456 ;  Gloucester,  5,  345 ; 
Pinkwell,  216;  Rodmarton,  216  ;  Strat- 
ton,  456. 

Hampshire  :  Burlesdon,  349 ;  Isle  of  Wight, 
89,  344;  Southampton,  91;  Spithead, 
98  ;  Winchester,  106,  126,  192, 195,  221, 
517,598,607. 

Herefordshire :  Kenchcster,  222 ;  Ledbury, 
319;  Mortimer's  Cross,  599 ;  Ross,  281. 

Hertfordshire:  Co«li(Ote,  3t9;  Hertford, 
697;  Royston,  85;  Rye-bouse,  711; 
St.  Alban's,  269,  714. 

Huntingdonshire :  Huntingdon,  455. 

Kent :  Blackheath,  580 ;  Canterbury,  5, 
464,  508,  518,  520;  Deptford,  676; 
Dover,  487,  516;  Faversham,  338; 
Goudhurst,  90  ;  Gravcney,  464 ;  Green- 
wich, 112,  508,  612;  Lewisham,  315; 
Mailing,  West,  319;  Margate,  226; 
Mereworth,  333;  Surrenden,  712;  Up- 
church,  232  ;  Whitstable,  71. 

Lancashire ;  Liverpool,  227,  333 ;  Man* 
Chester,  220,  335,  725  ;  Worton,  336. 

Leicestershire  :  Bariow-on-Soar,  345  ; 
Chadwell,  464 ;  Donington,  464 ;  Lei- 
cester, 84,  46*,  607,  714,  715  ;  Lough- 
borough, 349. 

Lincolnshire:  Ancaster,  332;  Boston,  II, 
138  ;  Caistor,  337  ;  Croyland,  425,  519, 
596  ;  Cuxwold,  332  ;  Doddington-hall, 
349;  Fiskerton,  335;  Freiston,  148; 
Grantham,  258;  Grimesby,  89;  Kirton- 
in-Lindsey,832 ;  Lincoln,  105, 343,526 ; 
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1!ii!    Sapwdl,   3"0;     Stam- 

520;  Kaslfiii.  00,157;  Eye,  < 
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